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PREFACE. 


Jn  presenting  our  Annual  Volume  to  the  public  we  feel 
satisfied  that  no  preface,,  either  for  specific  detail  or  studied 
eulogium,  can  be  necessary.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  known  ;  but  of  the  general  performance  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  if  favourable  acceptance  be 
deemed  a  just  criterion  of  literary  execution,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  reviewing  our  labours  with  no  inconsiderable 
feelings  of  satisfaction.  Gratitude  for  favours  received,  has 
operated  as  a  stimulus  to  increased  exertions,  and  we  offer 
the  present  Volume  to  the  public,  in  the  confidence  that  it 
is  entitled  to,  and  will  experience,  similar  approbation  with 
those  which  have  preceded  it. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  again  adverting  to  those 
efforts  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  procure  so 
early  a  publication  of  the  Volume,  and  to  give  it  in  this  re¬ 
spect  a  superiority  over  every  other  work  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription  a  superiority  which  few  will  estimate  lightly,  and 
which  those  particularly,  who  are  eager  to  convey  to  their 
friends  in  remote  settlements  the  earliest  arranged  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  events  transacted  on  the  theatre  of  Europe  in 
the  preceding  year,  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  ourselves,  in  the  Historical 
Department  of  our  Labours,  compelled  still  to  detail  the 
atrocities  and  ravages  of  war  ;  and  that  we  see  year  after 
year  pass  away,  marked  by  all  the  crimes  of  ambition  and 
pfl  the  virulence  of  hostility.  To  observe  and  narrate  tha 
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progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  of  wise  legislation,  philoso¬ 
phic  research  and  internal  improvement,  would  to  us  be  in¬ 
finitely  more  pleasing,  than  to  exhibit  that  moving  picture 
of  guilt  and  bloodshed,  of  privation  and  calamity,  to  which, 
through  the  union  of  extraordinary  talents,  ambition,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  single  individual,  the  province  of  historic  annals 
is  now  almost  exclusively  confined.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  were 
animated  by  the  hope  that  a  barrier  was  about  to  be  raised 
against  the  oppression  under  which  the  civilised  world  has 
so  long  groaned.  The  flame  of  opposition  kindled  in 
Spain,  by  the  succession  of  frauds  and  violences  which 
the  despot  of  the  Continent  employed  against  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  excited  an  enthusiasm  which  the  wise  were  unwilling 
to  repress  by  calculation,  and  which  in  the  sanguine  was 
connected  with  the  certainty  of  success.  To  aid  in  its  ac¬ 
complishment  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  country  have 
been  employed  with  an  almost  unsparing  hand.  But 
the  result,  hitherto,  it  must  be  acknowdedged,  has  little 
tended  to  verify  the  fond  expectations  which  were  excited  ; 
and  which,  it  will  be  s£en  in  another  part  of  the  Volume, 
we  cherished  with  the  warmest  emotions  of  our  hearts.  Still 
we  cannot,  we  will  not,  despair :  we  will  not  abandon  as 
lost  the  cause,  which  is  not  only  the  cause  of  every  European 
nation,  but  that  for  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  them 
all  to  contend  with  the  best  energies  that  they  possess. 
We  trust,  and,  from  the  papers  contained  in  the  present 
Volume,  we  knowr,  that  the  patriots  of  Spain  did  not  un¬ 
dertake  a  defence  of  their  rights  without  counting  the  costs; 
—without  calculating  upon  much  suffering,  and  many 
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rere  privations :  and  that  though  their  armies  are  for  the 
^sent  beaten,,  and,  in  some  cases,  dispersed,  jet  we  are 
[ly  persuaded  they  will  quickly  rally,  and  that  with  the 
Actual  support,  upon  which  they  may  rely  from  this 
untry,  they  will  be  enabled  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
emy  ;  drive  back  his  numerous  hosts,  and,  at  the  foot 
I  the  Pyrenees,  exclaim  in  the  language  of  confidence 
d  exultation,  Hitherto  thou  mayest  come,  and  no 
ether.” 

j  From  the  unfortunate  and  baffling  course  of  external 
[ stility,  it  is  often  natural  and  wise  to  turn  our  attention, 
r  relief,  to  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain 
nich  may  supply  at  once  consolation  and  hope ;  and  we 
jnnot  reflect  without  sentiments  of  pride  and  satisfaction, 
jat,  while  nearly  all  the  long-established  governments  of 
propehave  experienced  subversion,  the  grand  institutions 
knsmitted  by  our  ancestors  continue  unimpaired ;  that 
isiice  is  no  where  administered  in  such  purity  ;  that  order 
i  no  where  connected  with  such  freedom  ;  that  the  exi~ 
iaicies  of  war  in  no  country  ever  existed  to  so  great  an 
dent,  without  considerably  greater  pressure ;  and  that, 
faatever  minor  differences  may  exist  among  the  inhabit 
nts  of  this  island,  all  are  combined  with  one  heart  and 
le  resolve,  for  the  protection  of  that  constitution  which 
at  once  their  birth-right  and  their  glory.  The  genuine 
itriot,  while  he  watches,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
ideavours  to  counteract  that  natural  tendency  to  decay 
liich  exists  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  every  other  poli- 
cal  establishment,  will  not  fail  to  display  to  public 
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notice  what  bis  country  possesses  calculated  to  exci 
veneration,  to  cherish  attachment,  and  to  kindle  tfa 
ardent  devotion  to  her  cause  and  service,  which  is  co* 
nected  with  all  that  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  heroic 
achievement, 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ANNE. 

PART  II. 

\ 

IT  has  been  shown  that  the  reign  of  Anne  was  that  of 
genius. — But  whilst  talents  inspired  admiration,  a  respect 
bordering  on  veneration  was  still  retained  for  classical  litera¬ 
ture.— Of  the  many  eminent  examples  of  erudite  learning 
who  in  their  respective  departments  gave  dignity  to  the  pulpit 
or  the  bar,  it  will  be  our  part  to  speak  in  a  succeeding  num¬ 
ber.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  scholar  were  comprehended  in  the  general 
pretensions  of  a  polite  writer ,  and  that  neither  elegance  nor 
even  purity  of  composition  was  conceived  to  be  attainable  by 
such  as  were  not  familiar  with  the  poets  and  orators  of  antiquity 
in  thein native  language.  To  explain  the  cause  of  this  prejudice, 
we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  system  of  education  which 
was  then  established.  At  the  most  eminent  schools  no  at- 
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tention  was  paid  to  English  composition ;  even  its  gramma-, 
tical  principles  were  casually  discovered  to  the  student  in  the 
course  of  his  tedious  probation  through  the  dead  languages® 
To  withhold  knowledge,  rather  than  to  communicate  it, 
should  seem  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  classical  instruc¬ 
tor  :  nor  could  any  plan  be  conceived  more  conformable  to 
the  Chinese  principle  of  confining  letters  to  a  particular  class* 
or  better  calculated  to  raise  an  insuperable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  than  the  practice  which 
then  prevailed  of  teaching  even  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  a  language  which  to  the  learner  was  still  unknown* 
This  practice,  of  which  the  evils  have  been  sufficiently  expos¬ 
ed,  and  which,  happily  for  the  present  generation,  is  now 
exploded,  was,  however,  obviously  calculated  to  inspire  re¬ 
verence  for  learning,  and  to  confine  the  respect  due  to 
literary  reputation,  to  such  as  were  really  entitled  to  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  solidity  or  the  amplitude  of  their  attain¬ 
ments,  The  acquisition  of  a  classical  language  was  a  labour 
which  could  only  be  achieved  by  capacity  and  diligence,  by 
ardour  and  perseverance ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it 
followed,  that  an  enterprise  of  such  difficulty  and  effort  was 
in.  after  life  estimated  beyond  its  real  value  and  importance. 
Jh  every  youth  of  genius,  the  flame  of  ambition  was  first 
kindled  by  the  hope  of  establishing  his  academical  prece¬ 
dence.  Addison,  Prior,  and  almost  all  their  celebrated  con- 
>  oporaries,  had  produced  specimens  of  elegant  lability  be- 
'  e  they  were  either  esteemed  or  known  tor  their  English 
cu  m  positions.  It  cannot  De  doubted  that  the  enmusiastn. 
With  which  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  were  then  studied 
d  imitated,  was  highly  useful  in  supplying  the  mind  with 
■ihose  genuine  principles  of  criticism  which  are  necessary  to 
discipline  genius,  and  elicit  taste  : — it  is,  however,  curious  to 
e-  \.  mve,  how  generally  the  admiration  of  ancient  literature 
was  associated  with  a  contempt  for  the  living  languages,  and 
wu  t  an  illiberal  depreciation  of  modern  authors.  So  univer¬ 
se  was  this  sentiment  adopted  by  wits,  poets,  and  plnloso- 
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pliers,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  polite  writer 
of  the  age,  who  had  not  occasionally  arraigned  the  defects, 
or  lamented  the  incompetency,  of  his  vernacular  tongue.  This 
querulous  strain  is  easily  traced  to  the  persuasion  that  the 
English  language  possessed  no  stamina  of  strength  or  dura¬ 
bility  that  it  was  without  those  regular  rudimental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  necessary  to  secure  stability  and  resist  in¬ 
novation  ; — that  it  was  an  anomalous  composition  of  various 
elements,  subject  to  perpetual  changes  and  corruptions,  and 
in  its  character  almost  as  fugitive  and  fluctuating  as  the  race  , 
of  men  to  whom  it  was  appropriate.  To  the  present  age, 
these  pathetic  complaints  appear  sufficiently  ludicrous.  We 
find  Pope,  in  immortal  numbers,  deploring  the-  perishable 
language  in  which  he  and  Bryden  should,  in  a  few  revolving 
years,  become  obsolete  — the  sceptical  Bolingbroke  assumes 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  denounce  oblivion  to  his  own  vo¬ 
lumes  and  Swift,  after  having  exercised  his  keenest  ridi¬ 
cule  on  Utopian  speculations,  seriously  suggests  a  plan 
worthy  to  have  found  a  place  in  his  Floating  Island  of  La- 
puta,  for  the  institution  of  an  academy  to  tyrannize  over  the 
principles  of  speech  and  composition.  The  influence  of  such 
opinions  must  have  contributed  to  create  an  exalted  idea  of 
scholastic  attainments,  and  to  identify  the  man  of  learning 
with  the  man  of  genius. 

Of  the  many  polite  writers  of  this  reign,  we  discover  only 
the  two  poets  Pope  and  Gay  who  had  not  participated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  in  academical  honours  and  privileges.  For  the 
former,  however,  his  sedentary  youth,  his  early  associations 
with  veteran  writers,  and  the  precocious  excellence  of  his 
own  compositions,  had  procured  a  kind  of  literary  dispensa¬ 
tion,  which  entitled  him  to  hold  the  rank  of  an  acknowledged 
scholar. 

In  after-life,  this  distinction  was  secured  to  him  by  his 
unrivalled  eminence.  He  was  the  translator  of  Homer  ;  and, 
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'without  assuming  the  cumbrous  dignity  of  erudition,  enjoy¬ 
ed  all  the  prerogatives  of  criticism  and  taste. 

To  Gay  no  such  privileges  were  conceded  : — raised  from 
obscurity  by  his  genius,  he  became  connected  with  the 
learned,  and  received  flattering  attentions  from  the  great ; 
but  the  want  of  an  academical  qualification  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tached  to  him  during  life,  and  to  have  constantly  subjected 
him  to  the  consciousness  of  being  inferior  to  his  more  digni¬ 
fied  confederates. 

John  Gay  was  a  native  of  Barnstaple,  in  Devon,  at  whose 
grammar  school  he  had  acquired  all  the  learning  he  pos¬ 
sessed. — His  fortune  being  small,  he  was  destined  to  trade, 
and  sent  to  London  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  silk-mercer :  but 
he  found  this  situation  so  irksome,  that  after  a  probation  of 
some  years  he  procured  his  liberation  by  cancelling  the 
indentures,  and  surrendered  himself  without  reserve  to  his 
literary  taste. 

I  •  r 

His  first  publication  was  c  Rural  Sports,’  a  georgical 
poem,  dedicated  to  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  object  of  his  enthusiasm  and  emulation.  The  intuitive 
sagacity  of  genius,  however,  failed  not  to  discover  to  him 
that  this  was  not  the  track  in  which  he  was  destined  to  arrive 
at  eminence: — he  perceived  that  there  was  a  humbler  walk* 
in  which,  though  he  might  not  extort  the  suffrage  of  the 
learned,  he  should  engross  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Gay  possessed  more  feeling  than  fancy.  Whatever  he  had 
seen,  he  could  describe ;  but  in  his  delineations  he  did  not 
always  embellish  nature.  His  imagination  was  not  excursive  ; 
his  mind  supplied  no  materials  for  exquisite  imagery  ;  but 
his  invention  was  adequate  to,  whatever  was  simple,  familiar, 
or  domestic.  He  soared  not  to  the  sublime  ; — like  a  bee,  pur¬ 
suing  the  track  of  spring,  he  wandered  over  fields  and  gar- 
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dens  of  delicious  verdure,  extracting  sweetness  even  from 
the  homely  blossom  which  scatters  round  the  poor  man’s 
cottage  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  nature.  In  his  6  Trivia,’ 
published  after  the  Rural  Sports,  Gay  discloses  some  of  that 
natural  humour  which  was  his  peculiar  talent ;  but  it  was 
by  the  publication  of  his  6  Shepherd’s  Week,’  a  series  of  bur¬ 
lesque  pastorals,  in  ridicule  of  the  Georgical  poems  of  Am¬ 
brose  Phillips,  that  he  produced  a  composition  of  unrivalled 
excellence. 

'.7 

It  is  remarkable  that  Gay  appears  to  have  always  remained 
in  a  state  of  tutelage  to  his  literary  associates.  The  same 
sweetness  and  facility  of  temper,  which  rendered  him  so  en¬ 
gaging  as  a  companion,  attended  him  to  the  closet,  where 
even  his  pen  was  tributary  to  friendship.  He  seldom  at¬ 
tempted  the  execution  of  any  plan  of  which  the  outline  was 
not  formed  by  another  mind a  solitary  hint  was  sufficient 
to  his  fertile  fancy :  he  commenced  his  allotted  task,  and 
soon  produced  what  surpassed  the  conceptions,  or  even  the 
expectations,  of  his  master. 

In  this  manner  his  Shepherds  Week  was,  it  is  well 
known,  undertaken  at  the  hat  of  Pope.  The  design  of 
the  6  Beggar’s  Opera’  originated  with  Swift,  who  had  once 
observed  to  Gay,  that  a  Newgate  pastoral  would  be  a 
pretty  novelty.  With  his  accustomed  promptitude  Gay 
seized  the  idea ;  expanded  the  Newgate  pastoral  to  a  bal¬ 
lad  opera,  and  contrived  to  render  it  not  only  the  vehicle 
of  music,  but  of  poignant  satire,  playful  wit,  and  oblique 
raillery. 

He  had  previously  attempted  dramatic  composition  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  his  &  What-d’ye-call-it/  a  mock-heroic 
play,  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  please  the  public.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  attended  his  Beggar’s  Opera  was  probably  owing 
*  b  3  as 
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as  much  to  the  whimsical  novelty  of  the  plan,  as  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  piece. 

In  no  other  performance  was  Gay  equally  fortunate.  With 
the  versatility  natural  to  his  sanguine  character,  he  had  made 
an  essay  in  tragedy,  and  produced  c  The  Captives,’  which 
was  received  with  coldness  and  neglect. 

Although  Gay  was  not  formed  to  become  a  good  dramatic 
writer,  he  has  in  this  tragedy  exhibited  talents  which  few  of 
his  contemporaries  possessed  :  the  fable  is,  perhaps,  too  intri¬ 
cate,  but  the  characters  are  sufficiently  natural  to  excite  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  interest.  As  a  composition,  it  has  the  rare 
though  negative  merit  of  not  being  encumbered  with  inappro¬ 
priate  images,  or  disfigured  by  bombastic  sentiment :  yet,  as 
the  author  seldom  rises  beyond  mediocrity,  and,  even 
when  he  pleases  most,  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  that 
he  might  have  pleased  still  more,  it  is  little  surprising  that 
this  play  should  be  obsolete  to  the  stage,  and  even  in  the 
closet  almost  forgotten. 

During  this  literary  progress,  the  fortunes  of  Gay  had 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  In  his  early  days  of  celebrity 
he  had  been  patronized  by  *  the  duchess  of  Monmouth,  in 
whose  family  he  lived  as  her  secretary;  and,  afterwards  in  the 
same  capacity,  attended  lord  Clarendon  the  ambassador  to 
Hanover.  Caressed  by  the  tories,  he  enjoyed  during  their 
administration  some  gleams  of  court  favour ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  he  shared  the  fate  of  his 
party,  and  was  thrown  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
preferment.  The  produce  of  his  pen  was,  however,  still 
sufficient  to  have  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  had  he  not  adventured  the  whole  sum  in  the 
South  Sea  speculation,  in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty. 

Having 
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Having  been  patronized  by  the  princess  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  queen  Caroline,  he  had  hoped,  on  the  accession^  of 
George  the  Second,  to  receive  some  substantial  proofs  of  tier 
munificence.  The  expectation  was  fallacious  :  out  he  found 
a  retreat  in  the  family  of  the  duke  or  Queensberry  which 
softened  his  disappointment.  His  last  popular  work  was  .his 
6  Fables.5  Few  authors,  with  equal  pretensions  to  originality, 
have  possessed  powers  so  versatile  and  so  various. 

Gay  has  never  failed  completely  but  in  comedy.  He  could 
not  delineate  character ;  he  could  only  produce  caricatures. 
He  had  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  but  he  wanted  the 
fancy,  taste,  and  judgment,  essential  to  the  aramatic  writer. 
The  merit  of  his  songs  is  attested  by  their  popularity.  Fo 
please  the  people  appears  to  have  been  his  first  object.  Fie 
wrote  not  for  critics :  in  his  happiest  efforts  he  had  discover¬ 
ed  a  province  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  seemed  not  ame¬ 
nable  to  their  jurisdiction.  He  has  contrived  to  render  verse 
attractive  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar.  Fiis  Fables,  in 
which  the  most  artificial  composition  becomes  susceptible  or 
pathos  and  nature,  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  never 
looked  into  any  other  volume  :  were  the  press  suspended, 
these  would  still  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  not  only  of  the 
instructed  but  the  illiterate ;  and  thus,  by  tradition  alone, 
might  the  name  and  genius  of  their  author  be  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

But  the  person  who  in  that  as ra  of  party  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  lories,  was  Swift;  nor  is  it  easy  to  produce  in 
competition  any  name  that  does  not  shrink  into  comparative 
insignificance.  '  Swift  was  the  Leviathan  of  his  age,  It  would 
be  difficult  to  analyse  a  mind  of  such  various  aptitudes  and 
comprehensive  faculties,  and  which  in  early  life  gave  no  in¬ 
timations  of  future  excellence,  it  has  often  been  disputed, 
whether  Swift  was  bom  in  England  or  Ireland  ,  but  that  he 
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received  his  education  in  the  latter  country  has  never  been  dis¬ 
puted.  He  was  member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
passedthrough  the  usual  academical  gradations,  with  little  plea¬ 
sure  to  himself,  and  no  satisfaction  to  his  instructors.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  in  such  a  man  as  Swift  could  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  indolence  and  neglect,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
he  fully  participated  in  that  respect  for  the  classics  which 
distinguished  his  contemporaries,  and  is  said  to  have  attached 
more  value  to  his  inferior  Latin  conmpositions  than  to  all 
his  English  poetry.  On  his  removal  from  Dublin  he  became 
the  inmate  of  sir  William  Temple,  the  fine  gentleman,  the 
acute  politician,  and  practical  philosopher  of  his  age.  During 
his  residence  at  Moor  Park,  Swift  was  introduced  to  king 
William,  who,  in  compliment  to  his  abilities,  offered  him  the 
command  of  a  troop  of  horse :  but  Swift  appears  to  have 
had  no  inclination  for  a  military  profession;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  patron  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  his  literary 
career.  At  this  period  his  merit  was  little  known,  nor  did 
he  seem  conscious  of  his  own  strength. 

Like  Prior,  he  had  begun  by  writing  ethical  odes,  which 
extorted  from  Drtden  the  severe  denunciation,  that  he  would 
never  be  a  poet.  One  of  his  first  acknowledged  productions 
was  c  A  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  between 
the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome/  a  grave, 
serious  essay,  which  exhibits  strong  powers  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  reflection,  but  is  not  enlivened  by  wit  or  humour. 
His  peculiar  talent  was  soon  however  exhibited  in  various  fugi¬ 
tive  essays  and  periodical  papers,  a  new  species  of  composi¬ 
tion,  to  which  Steele  and  Addison  had  given  popularity.  The 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub/  though  never  acknowledged  by  him,  was 
well  known  to  have  been  one  of  his  early  productions.  On 
the  accession  of  the  tories  to  power,  Swift,  who  was  already 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  lord  Oxford  and  their  most  di¬ 
stinguished  leaders,  attached  himself  to  their  cause,  and  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  his  pen  in  support  of  their  administration.  vFor  such 
services  he  naturally  expected  an  adequate  recompense:  but, 
whether  the  ministers  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve 
him  ;  whether  from  distrust  or  weakness  in  the  party  whose 
cause  he  had  espoused.  Swift  was  dismissed  to  Ireland,  with 
the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s;  a  situation  attended  with,  such 
painful  privations,  that,  without  having  incurred  disgrace,  he 
was  condemned  to  banishment.  The  demise  of  queen  Anne 
terminated  Swift’s  policicai  existence  :  involved  in  the  ruin 
or  his  party,  he  experienced  the  common  fate,  and  only 
escaped  persecution  by  submitting  to  obscurity.  After  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto  repaid 
his  contempt  with  hatred,  he  acquired  great  popularity 
by  his  spirited  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  Wood’s  coin¬ 
age  ;  a  measure  dictated  by  mistaken  views  of  policy,  and 
which  was  justly  reprobated  by  Swift,  as  militating  against 
the  prosperity  of  that  country.  On  this  occasion  were  published 
those  celebrated  letters  which  procured  him  the  honourable 
appellation  of  The  Drapier.  But  neither  his  popular  fame  nor 
his  unbounded  influence  with  his  compatriots  could  reconcile 
him  to  his  estrangement  from  England:  and  he  ceased  not  to 
vent  his  discontent  in  sorrows  and  complaints,  till  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  age  and  infirmity  completely  paralysed  those  mental 
powers,  which  had  rendered  hini  a  bulwark  to  one  party, 
and  an  engine  of  terror  to  the  other ;  and  which  procured 
for  him,  in  his  private  station,  not  only  the  veneration  of 
Ireland,  but  the  esteem  of  Europe. 

Swift  was  formed  for  active  life.  In  his  political  relations 
he  was  not,  like  Addison,  valued  merely  for  his  pen,  but  for 
himself; — for  that  quickness  of  perception,  that  luminous  com¬ 
prehension,  which  fitted  him  for  the  investigation  of  every 
subject,  and  enabled  him  on  every  occasion  to  supply  some 
valuable  observations,  the  result  of  intuitive  sagacity  or  dis¬ 
criminative  experience.  As  a  writer,  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
variety  of  his  attributes.  Ele  is  at  once  versatile  and  vigorous  : 
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lie  combines  facility  with  strength.  Though  not  born  to  be 
a  poet,  he  was  an  exquisite  versifier  on  familiar  subjects  ;  and 
in  some  of  his  metrical  pieces  blends  the  terseness  of  Pope 
with  the  simplicity  of  Gay.  Of  this, 4  Baucis  and  Philemon," 
4  Cadenus  and  Vanessa.,*  and,  the  Verses  on  his  own  Death, 
afford  sufficient  examples.  On  political  subjects  he  could  be 
grave  and  argumentative,  or  humorous  and  satirical.  When¬ 
ever  he  chose  to  be  didactic,  he  could  descend  to  the  most 
minute  strictures  on  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  ;  yet  when 
lie  had  to  construct  a  fable,  he  launched  into  the  regions 
of  imagination,  and  created  his  own  visionary  world.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  his  genius  directed  him  to  satire  ;  his 
tact  was  ridicule,  his  talent  irony;  in  this  were  concentrated 
all  his  acuteness  and  sagacity,  the  sprightliness  of  his  fancy, 
the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment.  In  this 
style  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  his  masterpiece;  nor  does  the  whole 
compass  of  English  literature  offer  so  many  happy  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  peculiar  province  of  composition,  as  were  furnish¬ 
ed  by  his  single  pen.  The  asperity  of  his  sentiments  has  been 
often  lamented ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Swift  was 
formed  by  that  age  which  he  was  destined  to  enlighten  and 
improve.  He  was  not,  like  Addison,  a  moral  teacher:  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  his  character  seemed  inaccessible  to  the  charms  and 
insensible  to  the  charities  of  social  life.  His  great  object  was 
intellect;  and  he  became  the  champion  of  reason,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  a  constant  hostility  with  error  and  prejudice.  His  satire 
was  directed  to  books  rather  than  to  men  ;  and  addressed  not 
to  manners,  but  opinions.  No  delusion  could  escape  his  vi¬ 
gilance,  no  absurdity  elude  his  censure.  He  ridiculed  affec¬ 
tation,  caricatured  arrogance,  and  exposed  credulity.  He  spared 
neither  the  puerile  pursuits  of  the  learned,  nor  the  traditional 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  He  was  equally  ready  to  attack 
the  dogmatism  of  Burnet  and  the  anilities  of  Boyle:  he  re¬ 
buked  the  pedantry  of  Bentley,  and  chastised  the  conjectural 
vanity  of  Whiston.  The  benevolent  may  revolt  from  that 
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mind,  of  which  the  supreme  delight  appears  to  have  been  tue 
detection  or  the  exposition  of  human  infirmities,  but  a  sense 
of  justice  should  impel  them  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
of  English  literature  to  his  powerful  pen :  even  the  philoso¬ 
phical  will  not  withhold  praise  from  this  adversary  ot  phi¬ 
losophers,  who,  in  dispelling  those  errors  which  obscured  the 
judgment,  accelerated  the  progress  of  real  science,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  diffusion  of  truth. 


The  history  of  polite  literature  necessarily  includes^  that  of 
the  drama.  The  progress  of  society  is  often  more  distinctly 
marked  by  the  character  of  its  amusements  than  by  the 
language  of  those  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  impart  insti  no¬ 
tion,  At  the  asra  of  the  Revolution  a  most  important  change 
is  perceptible  in  public  taste.  r!he  licentious  plays  ox  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  which,  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
Shakespeare,  had  previously  occupied  the  stage,  were  ex¬ 
ploded  ;  and  in  tragedy  at  least,  decency  and  propiiety  of 
language  were  expected.  Ihe  first  reformer  of  the  theatre 
was  John  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  himself 
accustomed  to  poetical  composition,  celebrated  as  a  man 
of  genius  by  his  companions,  and  considered  as  a  man  o 
wit  by  his  readers.  His  ‘Essay  on  Poetry,  which  was  wi  it  ten 
under  the  superintendance,  or,  as  has  been  suspected,  with 
the  assistance  of  Bryden,  contains  many  good  precepts,  and 
exhibits  with  spirit  and  propriety  the  principles  ox  taste.  But  his 
more  popular  work  was  c  1  he  Rehearsal,  a  mock-heroic  play, 
comprising  a  series  of  parodies  on  the  extravagant  par ts  of 
Bryden,  Davenant,  and  Howard,  which  aie  exquisitely 
ludicrous.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  exposed  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  the  stage  $  it  was  reserved  for  the  famous  Collier  to 
reprove  its  vices.  Towards  the  close  of  king  TV  llLam  s 
reign,  he  published  c  An  Essay  on  the  Immorality  of  the 
Stage  and  his  arguments  being  combated  by  Congreve 
and  other  successful  dramatists,  he  found  himself  involved 
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in  a  serious  controversy,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public :  succeeding  writers  became  more  cautious,  as  their 
audience  grew  more  refined.  > 

It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  that  de¬ 
praved  taste,  which  preferred  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to 
Shakespeare,  Otway  and  Southern,  who  approach  the  nearest 
to  that  great  master  in  the  power  of  moving  the  passions, 
were  not  duly  appreciated  and  respected.  Neither  of  these 
poets  possessed  that  compass  of  thought,  which  enabled 
Shakespeare  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  nature:  they 
produced  not  original  character;  they  only  conceived  situa¬ 
tions  of  powerful  interest ;  they  attempted  not  to  unfold, 
nor  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  passions  from  infancy  to 
maturity ;  they  waited  for  the  critical  moment  of  develop¬ 
ment,  which  they  seized  with  the  felicity  of  the  artist,  rather 
than  with  the  energy  of  the  poet.  Still  their  merit  was  un¬ 
questionably  great.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  scenes  of 
equal  pathos  with  those  of ‘Venice  Preserved,’ 4  Oroonokb’ and 
c  Isabella.’  Southern  was  the  professed  admirer  of  Otway, 
whom  he  has  perhaps  unconsciously  imitated  in  his  Oroo- 
noko.  On  the  representation  of  his  first  play,  4  The  Un¬ 
happy  Marriage,’  Dry  den  carelessly  observed,  that  he  was 
much  such  another  poet  as  Otway.  It  would  have  been  a 
presumptuous  exercise  of  private  judgment,  to  have  preferred 
Venice  Preserved  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  the  literary 
merit  of  such  a  poet  as  Dry  den  being  estimated  far  beyond 
the  dramatic  spirit  of  such  a  simple  writer  as  Otway. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Anne  these  plays  were  treated 
with  more  respect ;  yet  they  were  not  always  preferred  to  the 
faultless 4  Cato’  of  Addison,  the  insipid  translation  of 4  Andro¬ 
mache’  by  Ambrose  Phillips,  or  the  classical  4  Phaedra’  of 
Smith.  It  was  not  till  the  theatre  became  a  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  till  it  was  frequented  by  men  and  citizens,  who  aspired 
not  to  the  appellation  of  critics  or  philosophers,  that  Otway 

and 
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and  Southern,  or  even  Shakespeare,  received  their  just  meed 
of  applause.  At  this  period,  it  was  the  object  of  Addison, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  subject  the  English  poet  to 
those  rules  of  criticism  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Aristotle, 
and  embraced  by  Corneille  and  Racine.  In  his  own  Cato  he 
has  scrupulously  observed  the  three  unities,  and  his  authority 
prevailed  on  other  writers  to  adopt  his  principles ;  but  their 
limitations  were  repugnant  to  English  taste.  The  same  good, 
sense  which  had  exploded  the  Galiican  ornament  of  rhyme, 
rejected  the  unities,  though  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Ari¬ 
stotle,  and  recommended  by  the  pen  of  Addison.  Of  those 
who  followed  in  this  track  of  singularity,  the  most  eminent 
was  Edward  Smith,  a  man  for  whom  the  reputation  of  a  most 
accomplished  scholar  seems  to  have  procured  that  high 
consideration  which  is  alone  due  to  transcendent  genius. 
Smith  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  but  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  under  Dr.  Busby ;  and  on  his  removal  from  West¬ 
minster  was  admitted  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he 
soon  established  his  literary  character  by  his  Latin  ode  c  On 
the  Death  of  Dr.  Pococke/  the  celebrated  orientalist,  which 
put  him  on  a  level  with  the  first  classical  writers  of  the  age. 

After  some  years,  during  which  his  talents  extorted  de¬ 
ference,  whilst  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  provoked  re¬ 
proach,  he  was  formally  expelled.  On  leaving  Oxford  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  coalesced  with  the  whigs,  but 
owing  to  his  own  negligence  participated  not  in  their  muni¬ 
ficence  :  his  tragedy  of  Phaedra  was  long  extravagantly 
praised  by  scholars,  but  proved  very  unacceptable  to  the 
people ;  and  now  that  the  spirit  of  party  has  ceased,  and  the 
spirit  of  criticism  is  expanded,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  as 
little  pleasing  to  the  closet  as  the  stage. 

Mr.  Smith  afterwards  began  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  lived  not  to  finish  it.  The  design  was 
afterwards  executed  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  who  was  indisputably 
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the  best  dramatic  poet  of  hisbwnage;  and, if  the  moral  tendency 
of  his  work  be  admitted  as  a  claim  to  excellence,  ought  to  be 
included  among  the  best  which  any  age  has  produced.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  was  one  of  Dr.  Busby’s 
pupils.  At  sixteen,  he  was  entered  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  was  seduced  bv  his  love  of  poetry  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuits  ;  and  having  at  five-and- twenty  produced  a 
successful  tragedy,  (‘The  Ambitious  Stepmother/)  he  re¬ 
nounced  law,  and  devoted  himself -to  literature.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  6  Tamerlane’  augmented  his  reputation,  and  was 
long  his  most  popular  production.  6  The  Fair  Penitent’  is  now 
generally  esteemed  nis  masterpiece  ;  but  his  c  Jane  Shore’  is, 
perhaps,  the  play  which  creates  in  the  audience  the  strongest 
interest.  His  last  tragedy  was  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey,’  in  which  he 
was  not  equally  fortunate.  He  published  a  respectable  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  a  spirited  translation  of  Lucan. 

As  a  tragic  writer,  Rowe  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
every  writer  in  the  18th  century:  he  discarded  the  triple 
unities,  for  the  laws  of  truth,  propriety,  and  nature.  In  his 
juvenile  essays,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  expose  bombastic 
passages;  but  in  the  productions  of  his  riper  mind  he  sel¬ 
dom  deviates  from  the  simple  language  of  feeling  ;  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  all  individual  beings :  they  are  not  the  dramatic 
automata,  who  perform  the  machinery  of  the  scene,  and 
who,  when  the  curtain  drops,  are  immediately  forgotten ; 
they  are  such  as  not  only  appear  to  participate  in  the  com¬ 
mon  feelings  of  humanity,  but  to  leave  with  the  audience  an 
impression  of  their  positive  existence. 


It  is  a  remark  exemplified  by  experience,  that  those  poets 
who  have  possessed  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  passions 
have  seldom  been  at  the  pains  to  construct  their  own  plots. 
To  this  rule,  however,  Rowe  is  an  exception  :  his  fable  is 
commonly  the  fabric  of  hisown  invention;  and,  by  a  singular 
felicity,  he  is  at  once  original  and  judicious.  The  outline  of 
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the  Fair.Penltent  is  indeed  found  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
but  it  is  the  outline  only  which  Rowe  has  borrowed  ;  the 
harmony  of  the  figures,  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  scene, 
are  from  his  own  pencil.  In  Jane  Shore  he  has  conceived 
situations  which  irresistibly  create  solicitude  and  sympathy. 
In  the  structure  of  his  verse  he  is  equally  happy  ;  it  is  neither 
turgid  nor  prosaic  ;  it  flows  without  the  precision  of  metre, 
yet  is  sufficiently  harmonious  to  gratify  and- delight  the  ear. 

Whoever  compares  the  constrained  numbers  of  Smith,  or 
the  monotonous  melody  of  Fenton,  with  the  easy  yet  spirited 
language  of  Rowe,  cannot  but  become  sensible  to  his  supe¬ 
rior  merit.  But  the  most  substantial  proof  of  Rowe’s  emi¬ 
nence,  is,  the  ascendant  which  his  plays  continue  to  pos¬ 
sess  with  the  public.  No  writer  has  ever  succeeded  better 
in  rendering  the  stage  subservient  to  a  moral  aim.  In  Jane 
Shore,  he  has  disclosed  the  gradations  between  folly  and 
guilt  ;  he  has  shown  that  vanity  is  the  minister  of  vice,  and 
that  frailty  leads  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  such  a  writer 
merits  both  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  society.  After  con¬ 
templating  Rowe,  it  is  not  pleasing  to  examine  the  pretensions 
of  other  tragic  writers.  Aaron  Hill,  an  indefatigable  maker 
of  tragedies,  translated  the  c  Zaire'  of  Voltaire.  Hughes,  a 
respectable  critic  and  exemplary  man,  produced  c  The  Siege 
of  Damascus.’  Fenton,  well  known  as  the  coadjutor  of  Pope 
in  translating  the  Odyssey,  acquired  celebrity  by  his  c  Ma- 
riamne/ All  these  writers  supported  the  interests  of  virtue; 
they  inculcated  the  duties  of  morality,  and  observed  chaste 
decorous  language. 

But  although  the  interposition  of  Collier  had  effected  this 
reform  in  tragedy,  the  writers  of  comedy  were  still  coarse  and  li¬ 
centious  .  Of  these  Farquhar  and  Vanburgh  were  the  principal 
delinquents.  The  former,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Londonderry.  He  came  to  England  in 

pursuit 
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pursuit  of  fortune ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  indigence,  employ-* 
ed  his  talents  in  writing  for  the  stage  Like  Congreve,  he  arriv¬ 
ed  at  early  maturity  : — his  two  volumes  of  plays  were  produced 
in  a  few  years.  He  died  before  he  completed  his  thirtieth 
year.  Of  his  plays,  his  ‘  Inconstant’  is  the  best,  although  his 
4  Beaux  St  rat  igem’  has  been  the  more  popular  performance. 
Fie  is  rattier  the  caricaturist  of  men  than  the  painter  of  na-> 
c  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  life,  but  no  adept  in  the 
*  nman  character.  He  has  less  wit  than  Congreve,  but  pleases 
more  from  the  unconstrained  gaiety  of  his  dialogue.  It  is 
creditable  to  his  talents,  that  some  of  his  comedies  still  keep 
the  stage;  and,  with  all  their  delinquencies  of  indelicacy  andL 
profligate  morals,  continue  to  receive  applause.  But  this 
circumstance  reflects  little  honour  on  modern  refinement ; 
the  spirit  of  Collier  should  again  be  invoked,  to  chase  such 
offensive  scenes  from  the  presence  of  an  enlightened,  polished , 
and  elegant  society. 

Biograph  Brit.— Lives  of  the  \  Poets. — Life  of  Swift* 
™ Masce  Anghcame.—  Collier. — Roscius  Anglic  anus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cursory  View  of  th  Stale  of  Affairs  on  the  Comment- — Account  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Speech — Debates  on  the  Kings  Speech  hi  the  House  of  Lords— Pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  same  Subject  in  the  Commons — Notice  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent,  granting  Places  in  Reversion — Report  on  the  Address ,  and  His 
Majesty' s  Answer — Mr.  Sheridans  Notice  on  the  State  of  Ireland— Dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  granting  Places  in  Reversion  :  its  progress 
and  fnal  rejection  in  the  House  of  Lords— Orders  of  Council— Thanks  to  the 
Officers  commanding  the  Baltic  Expedition — Committee  of  Slippy — Speaker’s 
.  Address  to  the  Officers  commanding  in  the  Baltic  ;  and  ihdr  Reply— Mr. 
Ponsonly’s  Motion  on  the  Copenhagen  Expedition — The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
Motion  on  the  same. 


THE  political  history  of  the 
year  180S  cannot  but  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  take  any 
concern  in  the  events  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  various  changes  and  re¬ 
volutions  to  which  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  subject.  Hitherto 
the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  has  been  favourable  to  that 
order  of  things  for  which  we  have 
been  struggling  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  emperor  of  France  has  received 
^uch  checks  both  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  as  he  could  not  have  antici¬ 
pated  :  hoping  unquestionably  long 


ere  this  to  have  quietly  placed  on 
the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
branches  of  his  own  family,  or  crea¬ 
tures  adapted  to  execute  his  pur¬ 
poses,  he  must  have  felt  no  small 
share  of  disappointment  in  being 
forced  to  .receive  his  brother  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  kingdom  over 
which  he  had  intended  him  to 
reign.  His  armies  have,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  been  beaten  and 
captured,  in  a  measure,  by  raw 
and  undisciplined  troops,  who  have 
been  excited  to  resistance  and  vic¬ 
tory  by  a  patriotism,  which,  if  not 
A  2  '  founded 
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founded  on  the  most  perfect  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  guided  by  the  purest 
dictates  o  general  liberty,  deserves, 
at  least,  the  plaudits  of  those  who 
feel  for  the  dignity  of  independent 
states. 

In  the  hands  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
lust  of  dominion,  which  actuates 
every  motion  of  Bonaparte,  will 
eventually  be  advantageous  to  the 
world.  His  very  thirst  after  power, 
and  the  method  which  he  has  taken 
to  render  himself  absolute  over  al¬ 
most  the  whole  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  may,  and  we  hope  will,  be 
the  means  of  limiting  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  exciting  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kingdoms  and  states  over 
which  he  holds  a  temporary  reign, 
those  discussions  that  shall  even¬ 
tually  be  favourable  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  man.  Should  Spain  suc¬ 
ceed  in  thwarting  his  views,  and 
driving;  back  his  mercenaries  be- 
yond  the  mountains,  the  apparently 
natural  boundaries  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  it  will  be  a  lesson  of  the 
highest  importance  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  "been  ranked  higher 
in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  Spain. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  expected 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
should  effect  their  deliverance  with¬ 
out  a  struggle ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  calculate  upon  much  evil 
as  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
their  rights,  as  we  do  not,  and  they 
must  not,  imagine  that  their  enemy 
will  easily  be  baffled  in  his  pro¬ 
jects.  They  cannot  suppose  he 
will  give  up  plans  that  he  has  once 
adopted,  without  sacrificing  much 
treasure,  and  immolating  at  tire 
shrine  of  his  ambition  thousands 
and  thousands  of  his  subjects.  He, 
who  never  knew  the  ties  of  parental 
affection,  will,  to  execute  his  pur¬ 
poses,  deprive,  without  compas¬ 


sion  or  remorse,  myriads  of  help* 
less  infants  of  their  parents,  the 
guides  and  the  protectors  of  their 
lives. 

We  pretend  not  to  anticipate  the 
events  of  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year,  but  we  hope,  we  ardently 
implore  the  great  Ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  that  he  may  prosper  the  cause 
of  those  who  are  contending  for 
their  dearest  rights,  that  he  would 
bless  the  efforts  that  are  making 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ruler  of  France ;  and  happy 
indeed  shall  we  be,  if  the  latter 
pages  of  this  department  of  our 
volume  be  written  in  the  language 
of  exultation  for  successes  obtained 
by  our  allies,  and  by  our  own  ar¬ 
mies  who  have  gone  forth  in  their 
support.  As  Englishmen,  we  have 
cause  sufficient  for  humility,  and 
just  indignation  at  the  convention 
made  in  Portugal ;  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  abhorrence  with 
which  that  is  held  by  the  whole 
country,  without,  we  verily  believe, 
a  single  dissentient  voice,  will  for 
ever  prevent  a  like  stain  from  being 
impressed  on  the  character  of  our 
military  commanders.  We  would 
not,  indeed,  be  hasty  in  censuring 
any  man;  we  at  present  (October) 
are  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  act,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  unjust  to  assume  any 
thing  further  than  the  hope  that 
those  who  are  guilty  in  the  business 
may  meet  with  punishment.  The 
truth  will  scarcely  be  elicited  till 
it  be  drawn  forth  in  parliamentary 
discussion:  those  who  have  already 
for  several  weeks  kept  back  the 
facts  upon  wjfich  the  business  is  to 
be  justified  or  condemned,  will,  no 
doubt,  preserve  the  same  dignified 
silence,  as  it  has  been  termed,  till 
the  nation  has,  by  its  petitions  and 
its  representatives,  demanded  a  full 
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and  explicit  solution  of  all  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  terms  granted  to  a  van¬ 
quished  enemy. 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  we  shall 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  world 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  and  shall  now  proceed 
j  to  a  sketch  of  the  debates  in  parlia- 
I  ment,  at  least  to  those  in  which  the 
reader  will  he  most  interested,  and 
which  are  particularly  connected 
with  the  political  history  of  the 
year. 

It  was  not  till  the  21  st  of  January 
:  that  the  session  of  parliament  was 
|  opened  by  commission,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech  was  read  by  the  lord 
chancellor.  This  speech  will  be 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the 
public  papers  :  the  greater  part  of  it 
consisted  in  a  recapitulation  of  the 
events  that  had  occurred  since  the 
prorogation.  It  states  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  been  apprised  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  intention,  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  to  force  the  neutral  powers 
into  cooperation  against  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  employ  the  whole  naval 
force  of  Europe  for  that  purpose, 
and  particularly  the  fleets  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Denmark.  On  this 
c  ground  it  justifies  the  proceedings 
relative  to  those  countries.  It  men- 
ii  tions  that  the  enemy’s  attempts  to 
|  excite  hostilities  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  late  allies  have  been 
too  successful  with  respect  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ;  and  that 
the  ministers  from  those  powers 
have  demanded  and  received  their 
passports.  It  laments  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  not  been  able  to  terminate 
the  war  with  Turkey ;  but  applauds 
the  firmness  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
:i  in  adhering  to  his  alliance  with'  this 
3  country.  The  speech  then  adverts 
3  to  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of 
K  amity  and  commerce  by  the  United 


States  of  xYmerica  ;  and  on  this 
subject  it  affirms,  that  “  for  an  un¬ 
authorised  act  of  force  committed 
against  an  American  ship  of  war, 
his  majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
immediate  and  spontaneous  repara¬ 
tion.”  It  speaks  of  the  pretensions 
made  by  the  American  government 
inconsistent  with  the  maritime  rights 
of  Great  Britain,  which  his  majesty 
is  determined  never  to  admit :  it 
nevertheless  expresses  a  hope  that 
the  subsisting  difficulties  of  discus¬ 
sion  may  be  removed.  It  then  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  measure  of  retaliation 
which  had  been  resorted  to  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  French  decree  of 
blockade,  and  which  would  require 
parliamentary  aid  for  their  full  ope¬ 
ration.  To  the  house  of  commons 
the  speech  states  such  an  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  permanent 
and  temporary  revenues,  as  lead  to 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
raise  the  supplies  for  the  year  with¬ 
out  any  material  addition  to  the 
public  burthens.  It  concludes  with 
asserting,  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
war  is  the  attainment  of  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace,  but  which 
can  only  be  negotiated  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  perfect  equality.  “  The  eyes 
of  Europe,”  says  the  speech,  “  and 
of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  the 
British  parliament.  If,  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty  confidently  trusts,  you  display, 
in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  face  unappalled 
the  unnatural  combination  which  is 
gathered  around  us ;  his  majesty 
bids  us  to  assure  you  of  his  firm 
persuasion,  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  divine  Providence,  the  struggle 
will  prove  ultimately  successful  and 
glorious  to  Great  Britain.” 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  and  the 
house  of  commons  had  withdrawn, 
and  the  speech  was  read  according 
to  the  usual  forms, 
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The  earl  of  Galloway  rose  to 
move  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty.  He  took  an  extensive  and 
able  review  of  all  the  topics  alluded 
to  in  the  speech,  and,  having  gone 
over  every  material  point,  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  “  But,  my  lords, 
our  chief  concern  is  with  France, 
with  whom  some  individuals  would 
make  a  peace.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty,  my  lords,  to  write  down 
some  of  her  sentiments  upon  this 
subject,  as  described  in  what  we 
may  call  her  official  paper,  and 
wherein  she  informs  you,  conforma¬ 
bly  to  her  practice  since  the  earliest 
periods,  of  her  revolution,  of  the 
conduct  she  means  to  pursue,  and 
from  which  she  has  never  varied 
but  from  necessity  alone.  She  pro¬ 
claims,  my  lords,  *  that  she  will 
not  only  not  lay  down  her  arms, 
but  will  augment  her  force,  until 
she  has  conquered  the  liberties  of 
the  seas,  the  first  right  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  5  In  recommending  to  us 
an  armed  truce,  which  she  calls  a 
peace,  she  says,  ‘  It  shall  endure 
until  she  chooses  to  proclaim  anew 
the  principles  of  her  armed  neu¬ 
trality,  when  she  permits  you  to 
proclaim  your  principles  of  mari¬ 
time  law.’  Now,  my  lords,  is  this 
that  which  you  are  walling  to  accept 
as  your  peace  ?  Have  we  already 
forgotten  the  peace  of  Amiens? 
Do  we  wish  to  see  her  seamen  all 
restored,  and  the  pendants  of  her 
ships  going  up,  when  ours  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  coming  down  ?  Never 
will  1  believe  that  the  good  sense 
of  this  country  will  entertain  the 
idea  of  peace  until  moderation 
marks  the  conduct  of  this  enemy, 
for  his  professions  are  not  worthy 
of  reflection.  I  am  glad  to  see  a 
great  commercial  city  think  like 
me,  and  I  hope  her  opinions  and 
example  will  be  imitated  by  others. 
My  lords,  although  the  arms  of 


Europe  may  appear  on  the  side  of 
France,  I  cannot  believe  their  hearts 
are  against  this  country.  If- we  re¬ 
main  firm  and  unappalled,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  his  majesty,  and 
exemplified  by  himself,  some  ba¬ 
lance  may  yet  be  preserved  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  if  we  yield,  no  man  can  see 
the  consequences.  Having  n«w, 
my  lords,  though  in  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  manner,  animadverted  upon 
the  prominent  features  of  the 
speech,  I  shall  conclude  my  ad¬ 
dress  to  your  lordships  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  trite  and  com¬ 
mon  manner ;  but  it  is  neither,  on 
that  account,  the  less  appropriate 
nor  required.  I  allude,  my  lords, 
to  my  hopes  that  I  may  receive  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  your 
lordships  to  the  address  I  am  about 
to  propose.  Parliament  was  never 
assembled,  my  lords,  at  a  period 
when  the  example  of  unanimity 
would  be  so  beneficial ;  I  therefore 
solicit  it :  to  mark  to  the  enemy, 
that  xve  are  unanimous  in  our  oppo¬ 
sition  to  him  ;  to  manifest  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  are 
unanimous  when  their  first  and  most 
essential  interests  are  concerned ; 
and  to  show  to  his  majesty  that 
undiminished  respect  and  attach¬ 
ment,  so  much  his  due :  to  do  our 
duty,  my  lords,  in  imitation  of 
him,  who,  through  a  long,  ar¬ 
duous,  but  a  glorious  reign,  has  so 
conspicuously  done  his.5''  His  lord- 
ship  concluded  by  moving  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  majesty,  which,  as 
usual,  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  speech. 

Lord  Kenyon  seconded  the  ad¬ 
dress.  He  touched  on  the  topics 
of  the  speech,  as  had  been  done  by 
the  noble  mover ;  but  he  dwelt 
chiefly  on  that  passage  vrhich  re¬ 
lated  to  the  emigration  of  the  court 
of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  which 
he  considered  as  a  measure  likely 
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to  produce  the  most  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  to  this  country.  He  also  ad¬ 
verted  to  our  dispute  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  applauded  the  spirit  with 
which  ministers  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  not  surrendering  the  naval 
rights  of  the  country  to  the  claims 
of  those  people  ;  and  he  concluded 
by  hoping  that  the  house,  by  una¬ 
nimously  voting  the  address,  would 
show  to  the  common  enemy  that 
they  could  hope  nothing  from  a 
disunion  in  our  domestic  opinions. 

The  question  on  the  address 
being  put, 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  rose,  and 
said,  that  he  completely  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord  who  had  moved 
the  address,  in  thinking  that  there 
never  was  a  more  momentous  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
nor  one  where  it  was  more  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  most  perfect  unanimity 
should  be  preserved.  Satisfied, 
however,  as  he  was,  of  this,  he  was 
sorry  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  give  his  unqualified  as¬ 
sent  to  the  address  as  it  stood. 
There  was  one  paragraph  in  it 
which  he  regretted  it  should  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce.  It  was  that  which  regarded 
Denmark.  The  speech  declared, 
that  it  was  with  the  deepest  reluc¬ 
tance  that  his  majesty  had  found 
himself  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
extremity  of  force  against  this 
power,  but  that  he  had  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  congratulating  their 
lordships  upon  the  successful  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  painful  but  necessary 
service.  The  noble  lord  who  moved 
the  address  had  introduced  a  para¬ 
graph  joining  in  these  congratula¬ 
tions,  expressive,  however,  of  the 
painful  sensations  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
alluded  to,  and  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  such 
measures.  Now,  from  looking  in 
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the  most  careful  manner  to  the 
speech,  his  grace  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  majesty’s  servants  to  afford  to 
the  house  any  such  information  on 
the  subject  as  should  enable  them 
to  say,  that  they  saw  reason  for 
concurring  in  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  Without  the  production 
of  a  single  paper,  his  grace  thought 
it  was  going  too  far  to  expect  of 
him,  or  of  that  house,  that  they 
should  not  only  declare  their  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  fleets  and  armies  of  this 
country  in  seizing  on  the  fleet  of  a 
friendly  power,  while  laid  up  within 
the  walls  of  their  city,  but  should 
even  congratulate  government  on 
the  success  of  a  measure  so  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  established  laws- of  ma*- 
tions.  He  was  aware  it  would  be 
said,  that  policy  required  that  every 
species  of  discretion  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  exposing  matters  of  such 
delicacy.  The  principle  of  this,  or 
the  propriety  of  acting  up  to  it,  in 
most  instances,  he  was  far-from  dis¬ 
puting  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  car¬ 
rying  the  doctrine  rather  too  far, 
to  desire  of  that  house  to  express 
their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a 
measure  of  so  extreme  a  nature, 
without  the  most  distant  tittle  of 
evidence  to  justify  it.  His  grace 
concluded  with  moving  that  that 
clause  be  omitted. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  concurred 
most  sincerely  with  the  noble  lord 
who  had  moved  the  address,  and 
with  the  noble  duke  who  had  just 
sat  down,  as  to  the  very  great  im¬ 
portance  of  unanimity,  and  he 
found  himself  entitled  to  blame  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  who,  by  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  had  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  house  to  give  a 
proof  of  their  unanimity  on  the 
present  occasion.  When  his  lord¬ 
ship  considered  the  mode,  however, 
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in  which  subjects  calculated  to  cre¬ 
ate  disunion  were  introduced ;  when 
he  looked  particularly  to  that  clause 
of  the  speech  which  had  been  ob¬ 
served  on  by  the  noble  duke,  he 
found  it  impossible  for  him  not  to 
give  his  support  to  the  amendment 
proposed.  The  speech  referred  to 
the  fact  of  his  majesty  having  been 
apprised  of  the  intention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  to  combine  the  powers  of  the 
continent  “  in  one  general  confede¬ 
racy,  to  be  directed,  either  to  the 
entire  subjugation  of  this  kingdom, 
or  to  the  imposing  upon  his  majesty 
an  insecure  and  inglorious  peace.” 
That  for  this  purpose  states  former¬ 
ly  neutral  were  to  be  forced  into 
hostility,  and  compelled  “  to  bring 
to  bear  against  the  different  parts 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  of  Europe,  and 
specifically  the  fleets  of  Portugal 
and  Denmark.”  If  this  were  really 
the  case,  it  would  be  a  complete 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  this 
country,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of 
ourselves,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
For  the  moment  a  nation  meditates 
hostility  against  you,  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
No  persons  can  be  bound  to  lie  by 
till  it  be  convenient  for  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  attack  them.  But  then,  to 
give  effect  to  this  justification,  some 
proof  of  the  truth  and  existence  of 
it  must  be  adduced.  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say.  We  know  we  were 
correct ;  it  is  essential  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  country  acting  in  this 
manner,  not  for  its  vindication 
merely  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
'  tions,  but  even  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  respect  at  home,  to  show 
some  one  or  other  of  the  proofs  on 
which  it  founds  its  justification. 
Where,  he  would  ask,  were  the 
demonstrations  of  hostility  mani¬ 
fested  on  the  part  of  Denmark  to¬ 
wards  this  country  ?  Where  were 


her  armies  ?  In  Holstein.  Wher* 
was  her  fleet  ?  Lying  in  ordinary. 
Her  armies,  so  far  from  being  in 
hostile  movement  against  us,  were, 
to  the  number  of  25,000  men,  en¬ 
camped  in  Holstein,  guarding 
against  the  inroads  of  the  French. 
Had  they  been  in  Zealand,  we 
might  not  so  easily  have  been  able 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
victory  we  obtained.  Her  navy, 
so  far  from  meditating  hostilities 
against  us,  was  surprised,  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  disrepair.  It  was  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  French  would  have 
seized  on  Holstein,  and  might  from 
thence  easily  have  passed  over  to 
Zealand.  This,  his  lordship  un¬ 
derstood,  was  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  was  imagined.  Such  a  frost 
seldom  occurred  as  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  passage  from  the  one  place  to 
the  other ;  and  even  when  it  did 
so  happen,  the  people  of  Zealand 
might  break  the  ice  nearest  to  their 
own  side.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  French  might  thus  have 
got  possession  of  the  Danish  navy, 
still  it  remained  to  be  inquired  what 
use  they  could  make  of  it  ?  For,  in 
viewing  a  question  of  this  kind, 
where  we  vindicated  an  outrage  on 
our  part,  on  the  ground  that  we 
were  apprehensive  of  a  danger  ac¬ 
cruing  thence  to  us,  it  became  us 
to  show  that  the  injury  we  dreaded 
was  imminent,  and  which  we  could 
only  have  averted  from  ourselves 
by  the  outrage  we  committed 
against  our  neighbour,  which  was 
comparatively  of  trifling  import. 
On  this  principle,  he  would  ask, 
what  had  we  to  dread  from  the 
addition  to  the  French  force  of  six¬ 
teen  sail  of  the  line,  composed  of 
such  ships  as  those  of  Denmark  ? 
Even  before  the  battle  of  Trafal¬ 
gar,  we  could  have  had  nothing 
to  dread  from  such  an  accession  of 
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strength  to  our  enemy,  far  less  now.  a  leading  principle  of  the  law  of 
Previously  to  that  glorious  victory,  nations  There  wanted  no  greater 
when  the  greater  part  of  our  ene-  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  Danish 
mies’  effective  force  was  destroyed,  government  to  resist  the  power  of 
at  a  time  when  all  the  northern  France,  and  the  determination  of 
powers  were  our  declared  enemies,  the  latter  power  to  compel  it  to 
did  Britain  shrink  from  the  contest,  join  in  hostilities  against  this  coum 
or  insinuate  that  she  entertained  try ;  than  their  joining  the  northern 
such  fears  for  her  existence,  as  our  confederacy  in  1801,  and  alleging 
recent  attack  on  the  defenceless  as  a  reason  for  it,  their  inability  to 
Danes  seems  to  betray?  Surely  resist  the  power  of  Russia.  It  was 
j  not.  We  then  bravely  met  the  in  vain,  therefore,  to  urge,  that 
}  storm,  and  prevailed,  as  we  should  Denmark  might  have,  resisted  the 
i  have  done  on  the  present  occasion  power  of  France,  and  thus  draw  an 
j  had  we  confined  ourselves  to  our  inference  against  the  expedition,  as 
j  usual  mode  of  honourable  warfare,  it  was  evident  she  could  not;  added 
y  We  were  told,  however,  that  these  to  which,  she  had  repeatedly  evinced 
hostile  dispositions  on  the  part  of  hostility  against  this  country. 

I  the  northern  powers,  had  begun  to  Lord  Grenville  agreed  in  the 
i  show  themselves  ever  since  the  terms  of  the  king’s  speech,  that  we 
peace  of  Tilsit.  Pie  would  ask,  were  “  in  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of 
;  then,  why  we  had  allowed  a  Rus-  the  country ;  and  that  the  eyes  of 
sian  fleet  since  that  time  to  pass  the  world  were  fixed  upon  the  Bri- 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  tish  parliament for  upon  their 
three  sail  of  the  line  belonging  to  wisdom  depended  the  existence  of 
,  that  power  to  go  unmolested  at  the  British  empire,  which  had  stood 
the  very  time  the  Danish  fleet  was  a  thousand  years,  and  of  the  British 
seized  on.  Would  it  not  have  been  constitution,  the  pride  and  boast  of 
more  magnanimous  to  attack  the  human  wisdom  ;  both  had  ripened 
powerful  than  the  weak?  It  was  and  grown  together,  and  could  only 
known  that  the  minds  of  the  inha-  be  maintained  and  preserved  by  the 
bitants  of  St.  Petersburgh  were  fa-  prudence  of  parliament.  The  points 
vourable  to  this  country.  By  pre-  alluded  to  in  the  speech  were  those 

Isenting  itself  at  a  proper  season  be-  on  which  parliament  were  called 
fore  that  capital,  our  fleet  might  upon  to  decide  before  any  informa- 
have  gained  possession  of  it,  and  tion  was  submitted  to  them  that 
thus  Sweden  would  have  been  could  guide  their  decision.  Of 
saved,  and  Denmark,  who  was  as  these  points,  the  seizure  of  the 
much  our  friend  as  Russia  was  our  Danish  fleet,  and  the  bombard* 
ally,  would  have  been  spared.  This  ment  of  Copenhagen,  were  far  the 
mode  of  warfare  his  lordship  par-  most  prominent.  On  the  justice 
ticularly  objected  to,  as  going  to  and  necessity  of  that  measure  it 
overturn  the  law  of  nations.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  pronounce, 
would  have  been  more  becoming  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
in  Great  Britain  to  oppose  our  ho-  grounds  upon  which  it  was  to  he 
nour  and  good  faith  to  our  enemies’  justified.  He  had  first  to  complain, 
mode  of  warfare.  that  the  assertions  in  the  declara- 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  defended  tion  and  those  contained  in  the 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen;  and  speech  of  this  day,  were  wholly  at 
maintained  that  self-protection  was  variance.  Even  that  declaration 
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was  not  laid  before  the  house.  The 
declaration  supposed  the  existence 
of  secret  articles  entered  into  at 
Tilsit,  by  virtue  of  which  a  general 
confederacy  was  to  be  formed 
against  this  country.  These  articles 
are  the  acts  of  hostility  that  are  set 
up  as  a  justification  of  our  conduct 
towards  Denmark:  Where  are  those 
secret  articles  ?  The  enemy  deities 
their  existence,  and  calls  on  u's  to 
prove  it.  What  does  the  speech 
say;- — we  see  nothing  in  it  of  those 
secret  articles  and  arrangements — 
it  speaks  only  of  information  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  to  raise  a 
confederacy  against  us.  Was  Den¬ 
mark  a  party  to  the  secret  articles 
we  complain  of?  Why  not  attack 
Russia  on  the  same  grounds  ?  But 
the  house  has  only  the  assertions  of 
ministers  that  such  were  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  Denmark.  It  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  France  medi¬ 
tated  such  hostile  intentions  against 
us  ;  it  should  likewise  be  proved, 
that  she  had  the  means  of  execut¬ 
ing  her  designs.  It  is  said,  Den¬ 
mark  had  not  the  means  of  resist¬ 
ing  France ;  and  France  once  in 
possession  of  Holstein,  must  soon 
be  in  possession  of  Zealand;  and 
therefore  of  Copenhagen,  and  of 
the  Danish  fleet.  But  is  not  Zea¬ 
land  an  island  ?  Is  that  island  not 
secured  by  two  branches  of  the 
sea,  one  of  six  miles  broad,  the 
other  of  sixteen  miles  ?  The  chan¬ 
nel  that  divides  England  from 
France  is  only  five  miles  broader. 

j 

God  forbid  it  should  therefore  be 
said,  that  because  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  Calais,  they  would 
soon  have  possession  of  England. 
In  heart  and  conscience  we  cannot 
justify  the  measure  on  the  grounds- 
laid  before  us.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  a  better  case  were  made 
out :  and  if  it  can,  let  it  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  parliament.  The  noble 


lord  disapproved  of  the  rejection 
of  the  mediation  of  Russia.  He 
never  would  admit  the  doctrine, 
that  in  order  to  be  a  proper  me* 
diator,  the  mediating  power  must 
be  perfectly  impartial.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  speech  on  the  subject 
of  peace  was  also  inconsistent.  In 
one  place  the  speech  said  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  ready  to  negotiate  on  safe 
and  honourable  terms  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  after,  that  peace  could  only 
be  negotiated  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  Never  could  he 
wish  that  England  should  proceed 
to  negotiate  but  on  the  footing  of 
equality:  but  this  perfect  equality 
might  be  too  nicely  weighed — and 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the 
door  should  not  be  shut  against 
peace  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
noble  lord  next  adverted  to  our 
dispute  with  America,  and  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council  restricting  the  trade 
of  neutrals.  He  contended  that 
the  latter  would  involve  us  in  a 
war  with  America :  that  France  had 
assured  America  she  would  never 
put  her  decrees  in  force  against 
American  ships ;  and  by  that  de¬ 
claration  we  are  placed  in  the  light 
in  which  France  would  have  stood, 
if  the  late  orders  in  council  had  not 
been  issued.  France  has  not  the 
means  of  putting  in  force  her  own 
decrees;  it  is  England  that  has 
now  lent  her  the  aid  of  the  British 
navy  to  give  them  full  effect,  and 
thereby  to  annoy  and  distress  Bri¬ 
tish  commerce.  As  to  Portugal, 
what  have  vre  done  ?  we  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  ports  in  Europe :  and  the 
change  is,  that  the  Brazils  are  now 
governed  by  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  instead  of  being  governed 
by  his  viceroy.  Does  that  advan¬ 
tage  compensate  the  great  losses 
which  we  otherwise  sustain  by  the 
fate  that  has  fallen  upon  Portugal, 
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and  which  we  had  taken  no  means 
to  prevent  ?  His  lordship  concluded 
by  blaming  ministers  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  done  something  to  promote 
unanimity  in  Ireland,  and  express¬ 
ing  himself  in  terms  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 

Lord  Havvkesburv  defended  the 

J 

attack  on  Copenhagen.  They 
could  not  state  their  authority  from 
obvious  motives ;  but  ihey  had  in¬ 
formation  that  justified  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  stated  the  heads  of 
information.  First,  they  learned 
that  there  were  secret  engagements 
at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  that  the 
view  of  the  parties  was  to  confe¬ 
derate  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  engage  or  seize 
on  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Por¬ 
tugal  to  annoy  this  country.  They 
heard  this  from  their  public  mini¬ 
sters  then  abroad.  They  heard  it 
from  their  faithful  ally,  Portugal. 
They  also  received  information  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  Denmark 
from  a  quarter  to  which  they  had 
often  been  indebted  for  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  Bona¬ 
parte — from,  or  rather  through, 
the  disaffected  in  Ireland  !  They 
learned  that  Ireland  was  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  from  two  points — Lisbon 
and  Copenhagen  ;  and  they  never 
found  the  information  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  however  they  came  by  it, 
false.  And,  finally,  they  had  a 
confidential  communication,  that 
in  the  council  of  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  in  Copenhagen  the  matter 
was  discussed,  whether,  on  an  option 
that  they  should  join  either  Eng¬ 
land  or  France,  an  option  which 
they  understood  was  to  be  put  to 
them,  they  resolved  to  join  France. 
Having  learnt  this,  ministers  would 
have  been  traitors  if  they  had  not 
secured  the  fleet.  He  then  went 
over  the  other  topics  of  lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  speech— -Portugal,  America, 


the  orders  in  council,  and  the  state 
of  Ireland.  On  the  two  last  he 
declined  saying,  much.  The  one 
would  come  regularly  before  them 
on  a  future  day*  and  the  less  that 
was  said  of  the  other  the  better. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  explained 
the  measure  of  our  sending  a  force 
to  Madeira,  in  1800,  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  lord  Hawes- 
bury,  as  similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  seizing  the  Danish  fleet. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale^,  in  a 
most  argumentative  speech,  urged 
the  constitutional  necessity  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity  for  the  orders  of 
council, 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  that  neither 
at  the  time  of  rejecting  the  Russian 
mediation,  nor  at  this  moment, 
had  government  any  copy  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
They  were  in  possession  of  secret 
projects — but  could  only  assert,  not 
adduce  proof  of  their  nature. 

The.  amendment,  and  another 
amendment  by  lord  Grenville* 
declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  that  it  would  neither  be  re¬ 
spectful  to  his  majesty,  nor  becom¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  house,  to  give 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  Russian  mediation,  till 
the  papers  relative  to  that  question 
were  before  the  house — were  both 
negatived  without  ..a  division. 

The  address  vats-  then  agreed  to,, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented. 

In  the  house  o,f  commons,  The 
speaker  informed  the  house,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  house  of  peers, 
and  had  heard  his  majesty’s  speech 
by  the  lords  commissioners  read, 
ol  which  lie  had  procured  a  copy; 
which,  according  to  usual  custom, 
being  read, 

Lord  Hamilton  (son  of  the  mar*- 
quis  Abercorn)  rose,  and  in  a 
maiden  speech  moved  an  address 
of  thanks.  He  began  by  advert- 
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mg  to  the  nature  of  die  struggle  in 
which  we  were  embarked  ;  and  to 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  foe  with 
whom  we  had  to  contend.  We 
were  not,  he  said,  only  opposed  as 
man  to  man,  or  as  nation  to  nation, 
against  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
powers  tli at  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  but  to  a  power  which,  in 
addition  to  its  own  strength,  had 
succeeded  in  absorbing  into  itself 
almost  every  other  European  state. 
The  situation  of  the  country  was, 
therefore,  most  critical;  it  required 
the  most  vigorous  exertion,  it  de¬ 
manded  the  most  liberal  sacrifices* 
Faint-heartedness  would  be  our  de¬ 
struction.  There  was  no  midway 
for  us  between  success  and  ruin. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the 
contemplation  of  the  resources  and 
spirit  of  the  country  was  a  subject 
of  consolation  and  pride  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  the  protraction  of  the  war, 
with  the  inevitable  burthens,  and 
the  partial  obstruction  to  com¬ 
merce  which  that  protraction  oc¬ 
casioned,  were  to  be  lamented,  we 
had  only  to  look  around  us,  to  be 
thankful  for  the  contrast  which  we 
presented  to  neighbouring  nations  ; 

to  be  thankful  for  the  liberty,  for 

*  ' 

the  happiness,  for  the  pre-eminence 
which  we  enjoyed  ;  to  be  thankful 
that,  instead  of  our  means  having 
been  impaired  by  our  difficulties, 
they  had,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
with  them,  and  had  been  cemented 
by  the  very  circumstances  which 
were  projected  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  '  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
moment  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  country,  which,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  war  with  a 
most  powerful  antagonist,  had 
gained  every  thing,  and  lost  no- 
thing.  Every  where  we  had  in¬ 
flicted  blows  on  our  enemy,  no 
where  had  we  received  a  blow 
from  him.  Our  commerce  had 


flourished ;  our  wealth  had  in* 
creased  ;  our  possessions  had  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Our  navy*  always  formi¬ 
dable,  had  swept  every  hostile  fleet 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean.  War, 
the  curse  of  every  other  nation, 
had  to  Britain  been  a  comparative 
blessing.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
extraordinary  state  of  Europe,  that 
he  apprehended  very  much  that 
war  was  the  only  mode  by  which 
the  advantages  which  we  had  ac¬ 
quired  could  be  maintained.  Peace* 
under  the  present  circumstances, 
while  it  would  be  as  expensive  to 
us  as  war,  would  be  ten  times  as 
dangerous.  Successfully,  however, 
as  we  had  resisted  the  machinations 
and  the  violence  of  our  fee,  still 
the  house  was  not  less  bound  to 
take  care  that  those  ministers, whose 
duty  it  ivas  to  direct  the  resources 
and  the  energies  of  the  country, 
were  fulfilling  that  duty ;  that  they 
were  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  the  function  with  which  they 
were  invested  ;  and  that  they  de¬ 
served  a  continuation  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country.  This  would 
be  best  ascertained  by  a  retrospect 
of  their  acts;  and  those  acts  were 
so  fully  described  in  his  majesty’s 
most  gracious  speech,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  needless  to  recapi¬ 
tulate  them.  Having,  however, 
briefly  adverted  to  them,  he  said, 
of  the  many  important  subjects  of 
consideration  suggested  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech,  none  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  principles  adopted, 
and  the  steps  taken,  by  our  govern¬ 
ment,  to  frustrate  the  enemy’s  de¬ 
signs  against  our  commerce.  It 
was  the  broad  principle  of  retalia-r 
tion  and  seif-defence.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  France  had  annihilated 
every  thing  in  the  world  like  neu¬ 
trality.  There  existed  but  twTo 
powers,  the  enemy’s  and  our  own : 
fortunately  these  powers  were  too 
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unequal  to  alarm  us  for  the  conse¬ 
quences,  even  should  America  be 
added  to  the  number  of  our  foes, 
an  event  which  could  in  no  wise 
be  attributed  to  misconduct  or  pre¬ 
cipitation  on  the  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government.  In  a  moment 
of  phrensy,  France  had  issued  edicts 
levelled  at  our  commerce.  Had 
the  object  of  these  measures  been 
obtained,  had  they  even  partially 
crippled  our  means,  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  a  temporary  distress  to 
ourselves  was  utter  ruin  to  our  op¬ 
ponents,  must  have  induced  us  to 
persevere  in  the  contest  with  tran¬ 
quillity  and  firmness;  but  the  very 
reverse  was  the  fact.  So  far  from 
our  means  having  diminished,  al¬ 
though  the  different  branches  of 
our  commerce  might  vary  in  ex¬ 
tent,  the  aggregate  of  it  exceeded 
that  of  the  most  prosperous  period 
of  our  history  ;  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  his  majesty,  in  his  most  gra¬ 
cious  speech,  expressed  his  confi¬ 
dence,  that  no  material  increase  to 
file  burthens  of  his  people  would  be 
necessary.  He  trusted,  that  we 
might  look  forward  with  as  much 
hope  and  satisfaction  as  we  could 
look  back  with  content  and  grati¬ 
tude.  There  was  one  subject  from 
die  contemplation  of  which,in  every 
point  of  view,  unalloyed  pleasure 
must  be  derived;  it  was  the  rescue 
from  the  power  of  France,  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of 
our  allies,  transferred  from  a  coun¬ 
try  weak  and  indefensible,  to  one 
secure  and  powerful;  an  occur¬ 
rence  which  afforded  a  field  for 
brilliant  anticipations  on  our  part. 
He  concluded  by  moving  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  &c. 

The  noble  lord  here  delivered  in 
the  address,  which  was  read  a:  the 
table  by  the  clerk,  and  was,  as 


usual,  in  terms  correspondent  to 
those  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  C.  Ellis  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion.  Seldom  had  so  many  im¬ 
portant  events  been  crowded  toge¬ 
ther  in  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
as  that  which  had  intervened  since 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  Here 
the  honourable  gentle  man  went  over 
the  various  subjects  to  which  his 
majesty’s  speech  referred;  and  com¬ 
ing  to  America,  he  said,  the  rela¬ 
tive  situation  of  this  country  and 
A  merica  might  afford  ample  room 
for  remark,  but  the  subject  was  of 
such  a  delicate  nature,  that  he 
would  abstain  from  enlarging  upon 
it.  The  magnanimity  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  offering  reparation  for  in¬ 
jury,  was  most  praiseworthy.  He 
trusted  that  the  Americans  would 
see  that  it  was  not  their  true  policy 
to  unite  themselves  to  France.  The 
exception  made  in  their  favour  in 
the  British  orders  of  council  would, 
he  hoped,  be  felt  by  them  ;  an  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  propriety  of  which 
he  somewhat  doubted,  disposed  as 
he  Avas  to  bestow  on  those  orders 
his  general  and  decided  approba¬ 
tion.  The  project  of  excluding  us 
from  the  continent  was  now  trying; 
the  trial  would  require  on  our  part 
great  constancy,  great  exertions, 
and  great  sacrifices.  Of  the  result, 
there  could  be  no  apprehension. 
They  had  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  from  the  throne,  of  the 
stability  of  the  resources,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  In  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  government  and  of 
our  people,  in  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  the  one,  in  the  bravery 
and  unanimity  of  the  other,  we 
possessed  complete  assurance  of 
success  in  the  contest  in  which  we 
were  engaged,.  If  he  dwelt  more 
on  the  necessity  of  war,  than  on 
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the  more  popular  topic  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  peace,  it  was  not  because 
lie  estimated  too  lightly  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace,  but  because  he  dread¬ 
ed  the  effects  of  hasty  and  pre¬ 
mature  peace.  We  had  ample 
means  of  carrying  on  war.  In  our 
navy  we  had  not  only  the  most 
efficient  defence,  but  a  greater 
power  of  active  hostility  than  per¬ 
haps  we  were  yet  ourselves  aware 
of.  By  exerting  our  naval  force 
in  every  possible  direction,  we 
might  show  the  enemy  that  a  pre¬ 
dominant  navy  gives  a  power 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  con¬ 
quering  army;  we  might  control 
the  haughty  mind  of  the  ruler  of 
France,  and  inspire  him  with  that 
respect  for  this  country,  which 
alone  would  ensure  permanent  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Viscount  Milton  regretted  to  find, 
that  ministers  were  not  apparently 
disposed  to  peace.  Peace  lie  should 
ever  think  most  desirable,  and  he 
could  have  wished,  that  ministers 
had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  on  suitable 
conditions  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  approve  of  any  idle  cla¬ 
mours  for  peace,  before  the  terms 
of  a  negotiation  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  attack  on  Copenhagen 
he  considered  as  pnmd facie  unjus¬ 
tifiable  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  did 
not  deny,  that  there  might  be  cir¬ 
cumstances  (as  yet  unrevealed) 
that  might  ultimately  justify  it. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech  embraced  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  topics,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  express  one’s  sentiments  upon  it. 
Its  principal  object  he  understood 
to  be  the  elucidation  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  war  with  other 
powers;  and  before  he  could  de¬ 
clare  an  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
on  which  these  relations  depended, 


he  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  our  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  governments  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  If  he  was  to  ex- 
press  an  opinion  in  general  terms, 
it  would  be,  that  it  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  desirable  that  we  should  make 
as  many  friends  and  as  few  enemies 
as  we  could,  and  that  the  blessings 
of  peace  should  be  as  much  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  calamities  of  war 
as  much  circumscribed,  as  possible. 
This,  however,  was  merely  an  ab¬ 
stract  opinion,  and  the  extension 
of  hostilities  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  it  might  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent.  He  thought  that 
ministers  were  not  only  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  were  bound  in  duty 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  dignity, 
worthy  at  the  same  time  of  the 
character  and  resources  of  the 
country ;  but  if  they  acted  upon 
any  other  principle  than  was  au¬ 
thorised  either  by  our  honour  or 
our  interests,  they  did  wrong.  En¬ 
gland  ought  not  to  stoop  to  France  ; 
for  if  she  once  bowed  her  neck, 
she  never  would  raise  it  again ; 
but  whether  a  prolongation  of  the 
war  with  France,  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities  with  otherpowers, 
was  the  only  alternative  left  us,  he 
was  not  possessed  of  information 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  an 
opinion.  Ministers  might  be  per¬ 
fectly  right,  in  which  case  they 
were  entitled  to  praise,  or  they 
might  be  entirely  wrong,  and  in 
this  case  he  certainly  would  ex¬ 
press  his  disapprobation. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  speech  evidently  was  to  obtain 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
house  to  their  conduct  towards 
Denmark,  without  producing  a 
single  document  to  justify  it.  They 
promised  to  lay  before  parliament 
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3  copies  of  their  correspondence  with 
t  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Ber- 
ji  lin,  and  Vienha  ;  but  they  thought 
it  altogether  unnecessary  to  com- 
I  municate  a  single  particle  of  in- 
<  formation  upon  a  measure  which, 
3  beyond  all  others,  involved  the 
jj  national  character.  It  had  been, 
{  Mr.  Ponsonby  asserted,  the  great 
\  boast  of  this  country  throughout 
[  the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  that 
|  we  had  exercised  an  exemplary  for- 
j  bearance,  notwithstanding  all  the 
j  unprincipled  aggressions  of  France, 

;  and  the  numerous  instances  on  her 
j  part  of  contempt  of  the  indepen- 
I  dence  and  rights  of  other  nations, 
l  Our  good  faith  had  often  been  con- 
'  trusted,  with  a  sort  of  triumph, 
with  the  treachery  of  our  enemy  ; 

;  and  this  good  faith  had,  deservedly 
i  perhaps,  been  considered  as  one  of 
,  our  surest  bulwarks  of  defence, 
j  We  now  lay  under,  not  barely  the 
suspicion,  but  a  formal  accusation 
of  having  forfeited  this  character  ; 
and  how  was  parliament  to  judge 
how  far  this  accusation  was  true  or 
false,  without  being  in  possession 
of  all  the  documents  connected 
with  the  transaction  which  has 
furnished  our  enemies  with  matter 
of  reproach  ?  He  hoped  the  re¬ 
proach  was  ill-founded.  He  could 
conceive  circumstances  in  which 
ministers  might  be  perfectly  justi¬ 
fiable  ;  in  which  they  might  be 
right  in  acting  as  they  did;  nay, 
in  which  they  would  have  been 
altogether  unjustifiable  in  acting 
otherwise.  But  as  ministers  them¬ 
selves,  if  he  could  judge  from  the 
speech,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
giving  any  papers  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  he  should  certainly  consider 
it  as  his  duty  to  move  for  them,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  ap¬ 
parent  whether  their  conduct  was 
justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  politic 
or  unwise.  He  then  entered  at 


large  into  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  regard  to  Petersburgh, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  Here  too,  it 
Was  possible  that  he  might  be 
wrong  ;  but  all  that  he  wished  was, 
that  the  house  should  not  give  any 
pledge  till  they  -were  in  possession 
of  the  information  necessary  to  re¬ 
gulate  their  j  udgment.  The  house, 
he  asserted,  was  equally  destitute  of 
information  upon  the  question  re¬ 
lative  to  America  and  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  and  till  this  information  was 
granted,  he  had  no  wish  to  antici¬ 
pate  their  opinion.  He  should  only 
observe  generally,  that  he  should 
be  willing  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  support  any  measures  which 
might  be  found  necessary  for  the 
assertion  of  our  honour,  or  the 
maintenance  of  our  interest.  There 
was  another  subject  of  much  im¬ 
portance  which  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  speech,  but  re¬ 
specting  which  it  was  wholly  silent, 
namely,  the  present  state  of  Ire¬ 
land..  On  this  subject  not  one 
word  was  said,  though  there  was 
certainly  none  to  which  it  was 
more  the  duty  of  ministers  to  call 
the  attention  of  parliament.  Fie 
hoped,  however,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  supply  this  omission, 
in  the  course  of  this  session  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  importance  which  every  mea¬ 
sure  of  a  public  nature  derived 
from  coming  directly  from  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  crown ;  and  he  hoped 
that  much  time  would  not  elapse 
before  they  came  forward  with 
some  propositions  calculated  to 
quiet  those  apprehensions  which 
were  at  this  moment,  he  was 
afraid,  equally  general  and  well 
founded.  Plaving  said  these  few 
words,  he  professed  to  have  no 
intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
house  upon  the  address.  Upon 
questions  where  they  were  wholly 
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without  information,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  call  upon  it  to  express 
an  opinion.  He  hoped  that  mini¬ 
sters  had  conducted  themselves  with 
propriety ;  blit  if  they  had  not,  he 
was  well  assured  that  the  country 
would  not  submit  to  the  obloquy 
of  a  disgraceful  transaction, 

Mr.  Milnes  said,  he  could  with¬ 
out  difficulty  concur  in  the  address, 
because  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
giving  his  entire  approbation  to  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment.  If  ministers  had,  since  the 
termination  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  performed  so  many  es¬ 
sential  services  to  the  nation ;  if 
they  had  crowded,  as  had  been 
well  and  ably  stated  by  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  (if  he  would  allow  him 
to  call  him  so),  into  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  a  greater  number  of 
important  events  than  had  ever  in 
the  compass  of  a  similar  period 
been  accomplished,  and  certainly 
than  had  been  effected  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  which  preceded  them 
in  office;  he  could  not  possibly  feel 
any  difficulty  in  supporting  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  expressed  approbation 
of  their  measures.  He  looked 
upon  it  to  be  no  inconsiderable  test 
of  the  unobjectionable  nature  of  the 
address,  that  neither  the  sagacity 
of  the  honourable  member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  nor  of  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  who  preceded  him,  could 
select  any  one  point  to  which  they 
could  seriously  object.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  minister^  to  act  upon 
the  necessity,  and  it  was  equally 
their  duty  to  use  their  discretion  in 
judging  of  that  necessity;  and  if 
in  acting  upon  it  they  were  to  err 
at  all,  it  was  much  better  that  they 
should  err  upon  the  side  of  public 
security.  Their  conduct  might  be 
made  the  subject  of  factious  accu¬ 
sations,  but  in  such  a  case  they 
would  defend  themselves  from  the 


charge,  by  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  factious  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  He  should  not  then  enter 
into  an  argument  to  show  that  go¬ 
vernments  were  justified  in  acting 
on  probabilities,  because  that  doc¬ 
trine  was  consonant  with  the  law  of 
nations,  if  any  public  law  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  subjugation  of  the  powers 
of  the  continent,  or  if  there  was 
now  any  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
nations  to  be  found  in  Europe  but 
the  Napoleon  code.  Mr.  Milnes 
then  went  into  the  various  questions 
respecting  Russia,  Portugal,  and 
Denmark.  These  were  the  various 
topics  which  arose  out  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  ;  they  with  him  bespoke  in¬ 
dividually  the  prudence  and  acti¬ 
vity  of  ministers,  and  presented  in 
the  aggregate  a  prospect  the  most 
satisfactory.  What  might  be  the 
issue  of  these  our  endeavours,  whe¬ 
ther  peace  or  war,  he  could  not 
say:  if  war,  we  had  the  hope  of 
similar  success  ;  if  peace,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  we  have  earned  it. 
That  peace,  of  which  they  had  that 
night  heard  so  much,  he  would 
entrust  to  the  hands  of  ministers. 
They  would  on  the  one  hand  per¬ 
ceive  and  estimate,  what  the  sin--' 
cerest  lover  of  peace  must  admit 
to  be  discouraging,  that  peace  in 
its  most  flattering  aspect  would  be 
little  more  than  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  that  no  formal  act 
of  government  could  root  out  ran¬ 
cour  and  stifle  jealousy;  and  if 
therefore  we  did  sheath  the  sword, 
that  our  hand  must  never  quit  the 
hilt :  and  above  all,  feeling  that 
Bonaparte  would  in  his  terms 
wish  to  question  our  maritime  su¬ 
premacy,  a  patrimony  entailed  up¬ 
on  us,  and  therefore  not  matter  of 
negotiation,  they  would  judge  how 
far  a  peace  was  promising  under 
such  appearances.  He  repeated  it, 
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that  were  Bonaparte  to  abdicate 
his  throne,  and  depose  all  his  mi¬ 
nion  princes  ;  were  he  to  restore  to 
France  her  legal  government,  and 
to  Europe  the  balance  of  power ; 
they  would  not  in  his  mind  be  equi¬ 
valents  for  the  sacrifice  of  our  com¬ 
mand  at  sea,  or  justify  ministers  in 
dishonouring  this  unattainted  title 
by  which  we  style  ourselves  English¬ 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  he  trust¬ 
ed  that  ministers  were  fully  awake 
to  the  exigencies  ;  that  they  require 
no  speeches  or  petitions  to  tell  them 
that  privations  must  be  numerous, 
and  the  pressure  deplorably  severe. 

Mr.  Whitbread  intended,  at  a 
moment  so  critical  and  important, 
to  submit  a  few  observations  to 
the  house :  but  even  if  lie  had  no 
such  intention,  he  should  have 
found  himself  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  some  things  that  had  fallen 
from  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  j  ust  sa  t  down.  If  there  was 
no  other  justification  of  the  attack 
upon  Denmark  than  what  had  been 
given  this  evening,  he  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  declaring  it  base  and  trea¬ 
cherous  ;  and  in  prognosticating, 
that  it  would  prove  as  prejudicial 
to  us  in  its  political  consequences 
as  it  had  been  unjust  in  its  origin 
and  cruel  in  its  mode  of  execution. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  justify  the  deed,  on  the 
score  of  necessity  ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
had  argued,  that  the  more  conceal- 
ed  was  the  enmity  of  Denmark, 
the  more  necessary  it  was  for  us  to 
follow  it  up.  But  by  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning,  would  not  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  private  life  be  justified  in 
assassinating  another,  whom,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  he  suspected 
of  entertaining  a  sentiment  of  con¬ 
cealed  hatred  ?  When  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
address,  in  talking  of  our  resources, 
numbered  among  them  our  mora¬ 


lity  as  a  nation,  he  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  blush.  Are  we 
really,  Mr.  Whitbread  asked,  come 
to  this  pass,  that  it  is  announced  in 
a  public  declaration,  given  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  that  we  who 
have  been  always  bowing  at  the  al¬ 
tar  of  the  living  God,  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  superintending  provi¬ 
dence,  and  professing  obedience  t® 
his  laws,  have  been  always  in  the 
wrong  ;  and  that  Bonaparte,  that 
worshipper  of  Baal,  has  been  al¬ 
ways  in  the  right  ?  The  honourable 
gentleman,  too,  had  talked  of  the 
glorious  results  of  the  contest, 
while,  with  the  same  breath,  they 
were  told,  that  after  fifteen  years 
war,  we  had  arrived  at  a  state  in 
which  we  could  exert  our  naval  force 
so  as  to  surprise  the  enemy  !  And 
how  was  this  illustrated  ?  We  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
taken  sixteen  hulks  (for  this  was  the 
only  name  by  which  he  could  call 
them)  from  Denmark,  so  many 
tons  of  hemp,  and  a  quantity,  he 
knew  not  how  many,  of  spars, masts, 
&c.  And  what,  he  asked,  had  we 
paid  for  these,  merely  politically 
speaking  ?  We  had  given  the  whole 
maritime  population  of  Denmark 
to  France;  we  had  given  to  France 
the  hearts  of  all  her  people.  Mr. 
Whitbread  declared  that  he  would 
rather  have  seen  the  fleet  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  forced  hostility  against  us, 
manned  by  her  sailors,  acting  under 
compulsion,  than  he  would,  after 
what  has  happened,  see  them 
moored  in  our  own  ports.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  inveterate  animosity  of 
Denmark,  to  which  this  act  had 
given  rise,  had  it  not  also  been  the 
means  of  cutting  off  our  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  continent,  as  well 
as  of  throwing  Denmark  into  the 
arms  of  France  But  we  were  told, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to, grant 
the  information  desired.  To  whom, 
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he  ashed,  would  it  be  dangerous  ? 
To  ministers  ?  It  might  or  it  might 
not  be  so,  for  he  verily  believed 
they  had  none  to  give.  As  to  the 
fact  itself,  we  have  assertion  against 
assertion :  the  assertion  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Denmark  on  the 
'  one  hand,  and  an  assertion  which 
ministers  had  put  into  the  mouth 
of  their  sovereign  on  the  other : 
and  for  his  own  part,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  gave 
credit  to  the  former  in  preference 
to  the  latter.  From  the  subject 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
the  honourable  member  passed  to 
the  emigration  of  the  court  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  from  which  ministers  had  the 
countenance  to  claim  great  merit. 
That  this  had  turned  out  fortunate¬ 
ly  he  was  ready  to  admit,  but 
that  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it  he  utterly  and  entirely  denied.  In 
the  speech  they  would  make  the 
world  believe  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  tricked  and  bamboozled 
by  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal, 
as  they  would  have  been  by  the 
crown  prince  of  Denmark  had  it 
not  been  for  their  vigorous  and 
energetic  measures.  No,  no  ;  every 
thing  at  Lisbon  was  sincerity,  open¬ 
ness,  and  good  faith.  They  and 
their  agent  lord  Strangford  brought 
about  the  whole  by  dexterity  and 
address.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  boasting,  did  they  forget,  that 
the  prince  regent  had  published  a 
proclamation  in  the  first  place, 
telling  all  the  English  to  get  out  of 
the  way  as  fast  as  they  could,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  announcing  his 
determination  to  join  the  continen¬ 
tal  confederacy  against  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Bonaparte’s  injudicious,  cruel,  and 
wicked  proclamation  (they  might 
call  it  by  what  epithets  they  would) 
appeared,  and  in  the  absence  of 
lord  Strangford  the  prince  regent 


changed  his  mind.  At  length  lord 
Strangford  returned  :  finding,  very 
unexpectedly,  that  the  court  had 
embarked,  he  assured  it  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  his  sovereign,  and  for¬ 
tunately  the  fleet  set  sail  to  the  Bra¬ 
zils.  This  was  the  plain  matter  of 
fact.  As  to  the  commercial  pro¬ 
spect  which  this  event  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  opening  to  us,  all  he 
would  say  was,  that  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  who  had  drawn 
such  a  lively  picture  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  it,  were  very 
young,  and  might  live  to  see  their 
prophecies  realized,  but  for  himself, 
he  had  no  such  hope.  He  could 
neither,  therefore,  approve  of  thank¬ 
ing  ministers  for  getting  off  the 
court  of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils, 
nor  for  their  expedition  to  Den¬ 
mark,  in  which,  in  his  opinion, 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  demerit ; 
and  if  he  thought  that  he  could  be 
supposed  as  approving  of  that  part 
of  the  address  which  related  to 
these  subjects,  he  would  move  that 
the  two  paragraphs  should  be  left 
out.  But  there  was  another  part 
of  the  address,  which,  instead  of 
being  matter  of  congratulation, 
was  to  him  the  subject  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  pain.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  its  great  object  was  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  idea 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  make 
peace.  It  had  been  his  constant 
object,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  to  bring  about  this  event, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  now 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  nego¬ 
tiation  had  not  always  failed  be¬ 
cause  France  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  powers  with  which  she  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  the  right.  He  was  far 
from  wishing  to  yield,  as  it  vms 
called,  to  France.  But  he  wished 
that  ministers  should  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence ;  and  above  all, 
that  they  should  yield  their  asperi¬ 
ties  ! 
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ties  :  a^d  while  they  complain  of 
the  acrimonious  expressions  of 
France  against  us,  they  should  for¬ 
bear  provoking  them.  Of  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council  he  should  only  say, 
that  they  would  be  productive  of 
much  distress  to  a  great  body  of 
the  people.  In  consequence  of 
this  distress,  they  must  lay  their 
account  with  hearing  complaints  ; 
and  these  complaints,  instead  of 
being  repressed,  he  was  of  opinion, 
ought  to  be  encouraged ;  because, 
if  they  were  stifled,  they  would 
vent  themselves  perhaps  in  a  way 
less  constitutional  than  by  petition 
to  the  legislature.  These  complaints 
would  be  louder  and  more  frequent, 
if  it  was  understood  that  ministers 
•were  resolved  upon  war.  He  was 
not  sure  that  peace  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  at  any  rate  negotiation 
ought  to  be  tried.  He  wished  ra¬ 
ther  that  the  country  should  perish, 
tli an  that  it  should  submit  to  ig¬ 
nominious  terms ;  but  he  depre¬ 
cated  ail  attempts  to  show  our  ca¬ 
pacity  to  carry  on  endless  war.  If 
we  must  die,  said  Mr.  Whitbread, 
let  us  die  manfully  and  with  glory; 
but  do  not  let  us  be  told  that  death  is 
impossible.  He  concluded  by  press¬ 
ing  the  state  of  Ireland  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  ministers. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  expressed 
some  surprise  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ponsonby) 
should  have  required  time  to  mar¬ 
shal  his  arguments,  with  a  view  to 
convince  any  small  portion  of  per¬ 
sons  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
agree  with  him  in  his  opinions  up¬ 
on  the  matter  of  the  address.  By 
what  had  fallen  from  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  he  seemed  to  ex¬ 
pect  voluminous  documents  re¬ 
specting  treaties  with  those  courts  ; 
but  on  a  reference  to  the  words  of 
the  speech,  he  would  find  that  they 
referred  only  to  official  notes  which 


passed  between  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  and  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
ministers.  If  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  should  think  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  were  justified  in 
not  accepting  the  mediation  offered, 
until  they  could  ascertain  whether 
the  power  offering  it  was  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  mediate  impartially,  and 
the  notes  to  be  produced  should 
prove  that  fact,  he  hoped  for  his 
approbation  of  their  conduct,  in 
not  consenting  to  treat  till  they 
should  know  upon  what  basis,  a 
question  that  had  occupied  three 
months  in  the  late  negotiation.  As 
to  Austria,  she  has  never  assigned 
any  cause  for  -her  hostility  to  this 
country,  and  this  fact  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  documents  to  be 
produced.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  of  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  given  notice,  for 
papers  relating  to  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  it  was  very  possible 
he  might  move  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  safely  be  pro¬ 
duced.  But  if  he  should,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing,  as  he  re¬ 
presented  it,  the  foulest  stain  that 
ever  attached  to  the  annals  of  any 
nation,  move  for  the  secret  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  that  expedition 
was  undertaken,  as  far  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  went,  he  believed  he  would 
never  have  ocular  conviction.  The 
honourable  gentleman  was  at  a  loss 


to  imagine  why  this  secret  intelli¬ 
gence  was  not  published.  But  he 
would  assure  that  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  as  the  fact  now  stood, 
and  as  it  would  be  made  out  in  ar¬ 
gument,  ministers  would  trust  to 
it  for  their  justification,  and  never 
expose  the  source  of  their  secret 
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intelligence,  If  this  subject  was 
again  to  be  brought  into  discussion, 
he  begged  then  to  state  that  he 
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would  prove  tne  measure*  not  to 
have  -  been  unprecedented  ;  and 
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though  their  conduct  might  be 
held  up  in  a  few  speeches  in  that 
house  to  the  execration  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  would  run  that  risk  and 
incur  that  penalty  rather  than  suf¬ 
fer  the  secret  to  be  torn  from  their 
bosoms.  But  was  this  the  moment 
when  such  a  publication  was  to  be 
called  for  ?  Was  it  possible,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  capital  on 
the  continent  where  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  could  not  drag  the  of¬ 
fender  against  him  to  execution  ; 
when  there  was  no  British  accre¬ 
dited  agent  in  any  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  was  it  possible  that  such  a 
time  should  be  fixed  on  for  divul¬ 
ging  the  sources  of  secret  intelli¬ 
gence  ?  Was  this  country  to  say  to 
the  agents,  who  served  it  from  fide¬ 
lity,  or  from  less  worthy  motives, 
“  You  shall  serve  us  but  once,  and 
your  life  shall  be  the  forfeit  He 
should  contend,  as  his  honourable 
friends  had  done,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  at  Tilsit,  and  the  measures 
which  ensued,  without  any  docu¬ 
ment,  fully  justified  the  measures 
of  government.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  motives  could 
be  ascribed  to  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  for  acting  as  they  had  done, 
if  not  from  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  late  proceedings  at 
Lisbon,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
country  to  know,  that  the  court  of 
Lisbon  always  made  an  unreserved 
communication  to  his  majesty’s  re¬ 
presentatives  and  servants,  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  demands  of 
France,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  itself  disposed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  those  demands,  rather 
than  proceed  to  the  last  extremity  ; 
and  of  the  point  beyond  which  it 
would  refuse  compliance,  let  the 
refusal  be  accompanied  with  what 
risk  it  may.  These  communica¬ 
tions  were  accompanied  with  an  as- 
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surance,  that  in  no  case  should  tlie 
persons  of  British  subjects,  or  their 
property,  be  injured  or  violated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  thought  it  right 
to  allow  some  latitude  for  obtaining 
by  negotiation,  and  particularly  by 
showing  the  vigorous  determination 
of  Britain  in  distant  prospect,  the 
forbearance  of  France.  Even 
though  some  doubt  may  have  been 
entertained  of  the  stability  of  the 
good  faith  of  Portugal,  it  seemed 
better  to  run  all  risks,  and  the  issue 
justified  the  determination.  With 
respect  to  sending  an  army  to  de¬ 
fend  Portugal,  we  had  the  assurance 
of  a  most  able  officer  that  no  army 
Britain  could  send  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  that  object.  And  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  an  army  was  depre¬ 
cated  by  the  prince  regent,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  precipitate  his  ruin.  A  secret 
treaty  signed  in  October  last,  bound 
the  Portuguese  government  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  English  garrison  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  foits  or  harbours,  and  to 
protect  the  persons  and  properties 
of  English  subjects.  This  treaty 
was  faithfully  executed  on  the  part 
of  Portugal. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  while  the 
application  of  force  at  Copenhagen 
was  condemned  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  the  non-application  of  it 
at  Lisbon  was  censured  no  less  se¬ 
verely  ;  but  so  it  would  have  been  if 
the  force  had  been  applied  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  negotiation  at  Copenha¬ 
gen.  Censure  would  have  still  fol¬ 
lowed  the  force  and  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  Copenhagen  would  have  been 
lost  by  foolish  confidence,  and  Por¬ 
tugal  outraged  by  unprincipled  and 
impolitic  violence.  With  respect  to 
the  points  of  mediation  and  peace, 
he  had  no  objection  to  discuss 
those  also  at  the  present  moment. 
rl  hough  there  was  reason,  after  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  for  this  country  to 
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entertain  a  more  hostile  policy  to¬ 
wards  Russia ;  every  thing  that 
friendship  and  conciliation  could 
dictate  was  done  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  hostile  declaration 
came  with  as  much  surprise  upon 
Petersburg  as  it  did  upon  London. 
So  it  was  also  with  respect  to  Au¬ 
stria.  No  complaint,  no  remon¬ 
strance,  no  discussion  had  preceded 
the  recal  of  the  ambassador  of  that 
power;  not  even  so  much  as  a  notice; 
so  it  was  also  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
cal  of  the  Prussian  ambassador:  and 
here  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
contradict  an  insinuation  in  the 
Moniteur,  which  charged  baron 
Jacobi  with  giving:  to  the  court  of 
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London  the  secret  mrormation  re. 
specting  the  proceeding  of  the 
French  government  in  Prussia, 
when  the  fact  was,  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  came  from  a  British  minister. 
With  respect  to  the  late  supposed 
negotiation  for  peace,  no  tangible 
overture  had  been  made  by  the 
French  or  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment.  Prince  Stahremberg,  with 
that  generosity  of  character  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished,  had 
made  an  offer  of  his  personal  ser¬ 
vices  to  institute  and  establish  a  pa¬ 
cific  intercourse.  But  that  was  not 
a  mode  of  negotiation  which  could 
be  satisfactory  to  a  country  like 
this.  With  respect  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  independent  state  of  Sweden, 
it  was  our  duty  to  invigorate,  in¬ 
spire,  and  support  it,  rather  than 
to  excite  doubt  and  despondency. 
He  should  say  more  on  this  subject 
in  a  few  days,  when  he  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  bring  down  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  his  majesty,  calling  on 
the  house  to  make  provision  for 
subsidiary  engagements  which  were 
about  to  be  concluded  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  which  would 
be  communicated  to  the  house  of 
course.  With  regard  to  the  dif¬ 


ferences  with  America,  it  had  been 
thought  right  frankly  and  volunta¬ 
rily  to  disavow  the  unauthorised 
act  of  hostility  towards  the  Chesa- 
peak.  The  provocation  the  officer 
who  had  committed  that  act  had 
received,  went  far  to  excuse  him  ; 
but  the  right  of  searching  ships  of 
war  had  never  been  acted  upon 
long,  or  to  any  extent,  and  in  later 
times  it  had  not  been  acted  upon  at 
all.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
right  to  abandon  this  unfounded 
pretension  unequivocally  ;  but,  in 
doing  so,  his  majesty’s  ministers 
were  determined  not  to  concede  a 
point  of  what  the  strict  and  esta¬ 
blished  right  of  Britain,  and  the 
usage  of  nations,  justified,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  British  government  to 
support.  With  respect  to  the  late 
orders  of  council,  retaliating  the 
restrictions  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  upon  our  commerce,  lie  main¬ 
tained  our  right  to  go  as  far  as 
France ;  and  make  France  feel,  in 
the  effects  of  her  own  injustice, 
that  we  could  hope  to  bring  her  to 
more  reasonable  conduct.  The  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  British  navy,  when 
put  forth  with  a  determination 
which  the  moderate  spirit  of  the 
government  had  hitherto  restrained, 
would  prove  equal  to  cope  with  the 
power  that  France  had  established 
on  land.  It  would  appear,  that  if 
France  combined  all  the  powers  of 
the  continent  to  oppress  us,  the  eh* 
feet  was  but  to  increase  our  strength 
and  energy,  and  to  make  us  triumph 
under  oppression. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  what¬ 
ever  merits,  as  to  style,  the  speech 
ascribed  to  his  majesty  might  pos¬ 
sess,  it  wanted  the  more  vulgar  but 
more  important  merit  of  a  full 
statement  of  facts.  It  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  instance,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
war  with  a  power  against  which 
there  were  no  documents  to  prove 
Bi  3  3  hostile 
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a  hostile  act.  The  only  reason 
stated  for  refusing  information  was, 
that  those  who  had  communicated 
the  intelligence  would  be  thereby 
injured.  He  contended,  that  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  were 
to  be  considered  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  philosophy,  and  on  these  they 
must  reason  generally  till  a  parti¬ 
cular  case  was  made  out.  It  be¬ 
came  those,  he  said,  who  checked 
petitions  for  peace,  to  take  care 
that  no  opportunity  of  negotiation 
should  be  let  slip,  merely  on  points 
of  form.  We  ought  to  examine 
with  jealousy  into  the  subsidiary 
connexion  with  Sweden.  He  a- 
greed  in  the  propriety  of  keeping 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeak  distinct 
from  other  points,  and  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maintaining  our  essential 
rights ;  '  but  we  ought  to  guard 
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against  unnecessary  irritation,  and 
to  be  awar e  of  being  led  away  by 
the  name  of  vigour,  so  as  to  inflict  a 
severe  blow  on  our  own  commerce. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his  re¬ 
gret,  that  there  should  be  so  little 
in  the  speech  respecting  the  tem¬ 
porary  policy  as  to  Denmark,  and 
nothing  at  all  as  to  the  permanent 
policy  respecting  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  on  the  same 
side.  So  also  did  Mr.  Windham  ; 
who  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
would  rather  Bonaparte  had  now 
possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  by 
the  means  which  he  must  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  seizure  of  it,  than 
that  England  should  have  got  it  in 
the  way  in  which  she  did.  The 
ships  would  be  rotten  when  the 
effervescence  of  national  feeling 
would  live  in  the  remembrance  of 
national  injury. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
followed  Mr.  Windham,  and  insist¬ 
ed  that  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  td 
the  demand  for  documents  and  se¬ 
cret  communications,  to  tell  that 


house  that  no  man  of  honour  would 
betray  the  source  of  the  intelligence 
ministers  had  received.  But,  in- 
dependency  of  this,  he  contended 
that  there  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
measure  sufficient  to  justify  it  to 
every  candid  mind.  He  should 
rest  it  on  this  test :  he  called  upon 
every  gentleman  in  that  house  to 
put  his  hand  to  his  breast  and  say, 
whether  he  did  not  believe  that  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  design  was  to  direct  the 
force  of  a  maritime  confederacy 
against  this  country,  and  to  make 
the  naval  force  of  Denmark  more 
immediately  instrumental  in  effect¬ 
ing  that  great  object.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said, 
the  captured  ships  would  rot  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  be  rotten  some 
time  or  other  ;  but  not  in  thq  en¬ 
suing  spring  ;  not  at  a  period  when 
they  might  be  employed  in  convey¬ 
ing  French  troops  to  Ireland  ;  not 
when  they  were  to  be  employed  in 
excluding  us  from  the  Baltic,  and 
furthering  the  designs  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  then  briefly  alluded  to  the 
other  topics,  especially  that  relating 
to  the  order  of  council ;  and  said 
that  he  should,  he  trusted,  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  occasion,  when  the  papers  were 
laid  before  the  house,  be  enabled 
to  satisfy  gentlemen  that  in  no  one 
instance  had  his  majesty’s  present 
government  been  indifferent  to  the 
•interest  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Sheridan  reprobated  the 
miserable,  pettifogging  subterfuge 
to  which  the  learned  and  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  recourse. 
If  ministers  had  the  substance,  why 
not  give  that  substance  ?  Precise 
legal  evidence  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  that  case.  If  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  collusion  between 
the  Danes  and  the  French,  and  the 
former  were  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  then,  injustice  to  ouAelves, 

fat 
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flat  justiiia,  mat  ciehtm ,  might  be  a 
very  excellent  maxim  ;  but,  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  proposition  if  we 
were  to  say,  fiat  stultitla,  mat  pa¬ 
ir  i  a  ;  if  for  any  folly  or  absurdity 
of  ministers  we  were  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  suffer  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  nation  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  But  then  it  was  said,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  debate,  that 
Ireland  was  in  danger  of  being  in¬ 
vaded,  and  that  there  was  a  party 
there  ready  to  join  the  invaders.  If 
so,  if  yon  will  not  make  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  why  not  make 
peace  with  Ireland  ?  Why  not  re¬ 
concile  them  to  this  country,  in¬ 
stead  of  investing  them  with  two 
arbitrary  acts  of  parliament  ?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  with  giving  notice,  that  he 
should  bring  forward  that  Question 
in  the  course  of  the  session. 

Colonel  Montague.  Matthew  ex¬ 
pressed  in  strong  terms  his  mistrust 
of  a  set  of  ministers,  that  had  come 
into  office  with  an  avowed  hostility 
against  five  millions  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  Ireland,  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  in  God  he  should  not  see 
them  in  their  situations  this  day  six 
months. 

The  question  was  then  carried 
without  a  division,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

On  the  21st,  after  several  notices 
had  been  given  by  different  mem- 
hers,  particularly,  one  by  Mr. 
Bankes  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  offices 
in  reversion ; 

Lord  Hamilton  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  address  ;  which  occa¬ 
sioned  another  animated  debate, 
and  was  then  agreed  to.  It  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  by  such 
members  as  were  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  On  the  following  Monday,  to 
which  the  house  adjourned,  lord 
Stopford  reported,  at  the  bar,  that 
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the  address  had  been  presented, 
and  that  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  return  the  following  most 
gracious  answer : 


Gentlemen, 

u  I  return  you  my  cordial  thanks 
for  this  dutiful  and  loyal  address, 
t  our  assurances  of  support  in  this 
most  difficult  and  extraordinary 
crisis  have  given  me  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and-  X  receive  them  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  your  loyal  determination 


to  support,  in  every  emergency, 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  my  crown, 
and  maintain  inviolate  the  security 
and  happiness  of  my  people.” 


Mr.  Sheridan  then  gave  notice 
of  an  intended  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  viz.  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  the  existing 
grievances.  After  this,  and  no¬ 
tices  respecting  other  motions  re¬ 
lating  to  foreign  licenses,  by  Mr. 
Horner,  and  to  Russian  papers  by 
Mr.  Ponsonby, 

Mr.  Bankes  made  his  promised 
motion  on  places  in  reversion,  to 
which  he  did  not  expect  any  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  a  bill  of  the  same  kind 
had  actually  passed  the  house  last 
session,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  going  to  the  lords  by  the  pro¬ 
rogation  of  parliament.  He  begged 
therefore  that  the  proceeding  of 
the  10th  of  August,  1807?  relative 
to  reversionary  grants,  be  now  read : 
it  was  read  accordingly,  when  Mr, 
Bankes  observed,  that  he  thought 
it  merely  necessary  to  remind  the 
house  of  the  fact  10  which  they  no 

j 

doubt  would  consider  themselves  as 
now  pledged  ;  the  house  then 
thought  the  bill  which  he  now 
should  move  for,  to  be  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  nature,  that  they  judged 
it  necessary  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  crown,  to  which  his  majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  return  a  most 
B  4*  gracious 
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gracious  answer.  He  trusted  that 
the  house  would  net  now  see  any 
reason  to  depart  from  that  line  of 
conduct  which  it  had  then  so  credi¬ 
tably  adopted  :  it  was  now  perhaps 
merely  necessary  for  him  to  put  the 
house  in  possession  of  the  fact,  as 
it  stood  recorded  on  their  journals, 
and  exhort  them  to  persevere  ;  but 
as  there  had  been  fears  entertained 
of  the  measure  being  fraught  with 
tendencies  injurious  to  the  prero¬ 
gative,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  assure 
the  house  that  the  conviction  on  his 
mind  was  rather  or  an  opposite 
nature ;  he  was  sure  that  it  went 
rather  to  strengthen  than  intrench 
upon  the  prerogative  ol  the  crown  ; 
it  might,  no  doubt,  temporarily 
suspend  the  exercise,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  the  prerogative,  but  that 
very  suspense  would  ultimately 
tend  to  strengthen  it.  Besides,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  system,  of¬ 
fices  were  too  often  disposed  of  in 
a  manner  that  did  not  much  tend 
to  the  encouragement  of  ability  and 
desert.  Independently  of  those  two 
reasons,  he  had  a  third,  which 
served  to  confirm  the  two  former : 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
of  inquiry  had  been  cramped  and 
incommoded  by  the  grants  of  re¬ 
versions.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  house  with  any  further  obser¬ 
vations,  but  move,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  grant  of  offices  and  reversions 
during  life,  or  with  benefit  of  sur¬ 
vivorship. 

Mr,  W.  Dundas  was  not  present 
when  this  question  was  last  before 
the  house  ;  had  he  been  present,  it 
should  then,  as  now,  have  had  his  de¬ 
cided  opposition,  and  for  this  single 
reason,  that  he  thought  it  an  un¬ 
justifiable  intrenchment  on  the  pre¬ 
rogative.  It  might  suspend  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  an  hitherto 


undisputed  exercise  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated  as  the  ground  of  his  objec¬ 
tion  the  single  reason,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  this  be  did  not  make  out, 
and  even  if  be  had,  it  wrould  have 
been  no  valid  objection.  But,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  but  grateful  in  that 
right  honourable  gentleman,  as  he 
had  been  considerably  indebted  to 
reversions  himself,  and  if  he  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  was  not  mistaken, 
was  now  in  expectation  of  one ; 
the  zeal  of  the  right  honourable^ 
gentleman  against  this  mode  oi 
reform  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
accounted  for.  He  contended  that 
the  grant  of  reversions  had  given 
rise  to  great  and  general  abuse. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
for  instance,  had  been  an  infant 
when  he  got  the  grant  of  a  place  in 
reversion,  now  held  by  his  noble 
relative,  lord  Arden,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  in  the  same  way  :  there 
were  many  other  instances  in  that 
house,  and  surely  this  called  for 
legislative  interference.  The  post 
granted  in  reversion  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  was  a  most 
lucrative  one,  but  yet  required  no 
other  talent  to  fill  it,  than  that  of 
knowing  how  to  count  the  money 
it  produced  so  gratuitously.  He 
trusted,  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
dissentient,  he  would  be  a  solitary 
one. 

Sir  John  Newport  begged  leave 
to  "state  an  instance  that  had  come 
within  bis  knowledge,  oi  the  inju¬ 
rious  consequences  of  the  system 
of  granting  reversions.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  the  customs,  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  had  called  for  reformation  ; 
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3.nd  the  changes  and  improvements 
that  were  thought  necessary  have 
been  delayed  in  consequence  of  a 
reversionary  grant,  nor  can  they 
be  carried  into  effect  till  the  said 
grant  actually  takes  place. 

Mr.  Horner  vindicated  the  as¬ 
persions  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Burke, 
one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  by  the 
inconsiderate  observations  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas).  He  (Mr.  Horner)  de¬ 
nied  that  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Burke’s  life  went  in  any  way  to  in¬ 
validate  or  contradict  the  sincerity 
of  his  earlier  efforts.  Those  who 
were  honoured  with  that  great 
man’s  friendship,  or  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  very  last 
work,  knew  that  he  took  his  chief 
honour  and  credit  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  measures  as  tended  to  every 
.species  of  ceconomical  reform ;  they 
knew  that  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
splendid  career,  he  was  as  zealous 
and  as  sincere  an  enemy  to  rapine 
and  public  malversation  as  in  the 
most  vigorous  period  of  his  me¬ 
morable  life.  As  to  the  proposed 
bill,  he  approved  of  it  most  hearti¬ 
ly,  as  one  by  which  the  work  of 
ceconomical  reform  wus  begun  ;  nor 
£ould  he  be  brought  to  think  it  as 
infringing  at  all  upon  the  royal 
prerogative. 

The  question  was  then  put  and 
carried,  with  the  single  negative  of 
Mr.  William  Dundas.  Mr.  Bankes 
then  brought  in  the  bill,  which  was 
read  a  first  time,  ordered  to  be  read 
a  second  time  on  Wednesday,  and 
to  be  printed. 

The  bill  went  through  its  several 
stages  with  an  almost  perfect  una¬ 
nimity:  but  on  the  first  of  February, 
when  Mr.  Bankes  moved  that  the 
bill  do  pass, 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  expressed 


his  regret  that  the  bill  had  reached 
this  stage,  without  the  house  know¬ 
ing  what  was  the  opinion  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  as  to  its  merits. 
He  supposed  they  were  not  hostile 
to  it,  because  they  had  not  opposed 
it ;  but  it  was  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance  for  the  house  to  know,  whe¬ 
ther  it  had  their  support  or  not. 
He  remembered  that  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  a  bill  similar  to  the 
present  had  been  brought  into  par¬ 
liament,  a  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  said,  that  in  his  opinion  it 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  indiffe¬ 
rence,  whether  it  passed  or  not : 
that  on  one  hand  it  was  no  invasion 
of  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  that 
on  the  other,  little  practical  good 
could  result  from  it.  He  was  of  a 
different  opinion  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  for  he 
thought,  that  if  no  practical  good 
could  be  derived  from  it,  the  bill 
ought  not  to  pass ;  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  good  would  re¬ 
sult  from  it,  and  therefore  it  had 
his  hearty  support.  It  was  advan¬ 
tageous  both  to  the  crown  and  the 
subject,  and  if  it  trenched  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  it  was  desirable 
that  this  prerogative  should  no  lon¬ 
ger  exist.  It  had  likewise  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  facilitate  the  object  for 
which  the  finance  committee  had 
been  appointed,  and  in  this  view  he 
considered  its  operation  as  most 
useful. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
protested  against  the  doctrine  which 
his  learned  friend  seemed  disposed  to 
lay  down  in  his  speech,  of  his  (Mr. 
Pcrcival’s)  being, obliged, as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  to  support  any 
measure  otherwise  than  by  his  vote. 
The  fact  was,  that  a  bill,  similar  to 
the  present,  recommended  from 
a  most  respectable  quarter,  was 
brought  into  parliament,  from 
which  some  gentlemen,  for  whose 

opinion 
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©pinion  he  had  the  highest  defer¬ 
ence,  expected  very  advantageous 
results,.  Though  he  had  not  the 
same  expectations  with  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  the  measure  itself,  he 
did  not  oppose  it,  because  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 
The  bill,  however,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  was  disappointed  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  in  another  place,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  having ,  approved  of  the  bill 
last  year,  was  in  his  opinion  a  suf¬ 
ficient  motive  for  advancing  it  now 
to  the  same  stage  at  whicii  it  was 
formerly  stopped ;  and  this  he 
avowed  to  be  the  ground  on  which 
it  had  now  obtained  the  support  of 
his  vote. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered 
to  be  carried  to  the  lords. 

Here  it  was  received  with  cool¬ 
ness  5  and  on  the  second  reading, 
March  1st,  it  was  opposed  by  lord 
Arden,  the  lord  chancellor,  lord 
Redesdale,  and  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
trose.  It  was,  however,  after  a 
violent  struggle,  suffered,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  8,  to  go  into  a  committee. 
'Upon  a  second  division,  the  num¬ 
bers  were  equal,  and  the  bill  was 
sent  into  a  committee ;  but  in  the 
next  stage  of  the  business  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  80. 

Jan.  26.— -In  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  in  the  house  of  lords, 
lord  Hawkeshury,  presented  the 
orders  of  council,  which  in  both 
places  produced  a  conversation  of 
some  length.  It  was  contended  in 
the  upper  house,  that  whatever  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  founded  on  these  or¬ 
ders  must  originate  in  the  other 
house,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
proper  time  for  ministers  to  explain 
themselves,  when  a  bill  came  up  in 
regular  course. 

In  the  commons,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  professed  his  in¬ 


tention  of  submitting  some  propo¬ 
sitions  on  the  subject  on  a  future 
day,  he  thought  in  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  when  he  should 
explain  the  views  he  had  respect¬ 
ing  them.  He  was  aware  that  some 
collateral  measures  had  arisen  out 
of  these  orders,  such  as  granting  li¬ 
censes  for  the  imoortation  of  cer- 

i 

tain  articles,  otherwise  contrary  to 
law,  which  would  make  it  necessary 
for  ministers  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
indemnity. 

Dr.  Lawrence  declared  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  or- 
ders  there  were  things  contrary  both 
to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  of  this  country. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  said,  lie  thought  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  house  should 
be  inpossession  of  the  acts  for  which 
ministers  were  to  receive  indemnity, 
before  they  came  to  view  the  acts 
of  council  merely  as  a  financial  re¬ 
source.  On  the  question  of  indem¬ 
nity,  whenever  it  should  be  brought 
forward,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
inquire,  1st,  .Whether  ministers 
were  placed  in  such  an  absolute 

X 

state  of  necessity  as  called  on  them 
to  commit  a  violation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law:  2dly,  Whether  the  extent 
to  which  they  claimed  indemnity 
was  adequate  to  the  indemnifying 
them  in  all  the  respects  in  which 
they  had  violated  the  law  of  the 
land; 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  certainly  did  also  admit 
that  there  were  particular  instances 
in  which  ministers  had  interfered, 
in  which  their  interference  was  not 
justifiable  on  any  distinct  principle 
of  law.  But  he  had  at  the  same 
time  positively  stated  that  these  in¬ 
stances  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  orders  of  council.  He  beg- 
ged  of  the  noble  lord  to  refrain 
from  forming  any  opinion  on  these 

particular 
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particular  instances,  till  he  knew  in 
what  they  consisted.  He  should 
give  the  noble  lord  a  specimen  of 
what  he  alluded  to.  When  the 
Portu  guese  found  it  necessary  to 
bring  away  whatever  they  could, 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  neu¬ 
tral  shipping  in  doing  so.  By  the 
law  as  it  stood,  no  articles  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Portugal  could  be  brought 
into  this  country,  but  in  Portuguese 
or  British  bottoms.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  that  something 
should  be  done  in  such  a  situation. 
An  application  being  made  to  the 
treasury,  an  order  was  issued  to 
permit  the  landing  of  Portuguese 
.produce  from  neutral  vessels.  This 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  ;  but  it 
was  such  a  violation  of  it  as  the 
house,  he  was  confident,  would  not 
scruple-  to  say,  ministers  ought  to 
be  indemnified  against.  This  was 
one  of  the  acts  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  when  he  admitted  that 
ministers  would  require  indemnity 
for  some  licenses  which  they  had 
granted.  These,  however,  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  acts  of  coun¬ 
cil  5  and  even  where  they  did  ap¬ 
ply,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  giving 
any  notice  relative  to  them,  till  they 
came  regularly  before  the  house. 

Jan.  28. — In  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament  votes  of  thanks  were  moved 
to  the  officers  employed  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic  expedition.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  summary  account 
of  what  passed  in  the  upper  house. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  the  mo¬ 
tion  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  their  lordships’  con¬ 
sideration  had  no  relation  to  the 
policy  of  the  attack  upon  Copenha¬ 
gen  ;  it  merely  related  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  service  upon  which 
the  expedition  was  sent ;  and  were 
that  expedition  as  unjust  and  unne¬ 
cessary,  as  he  thought  it  just  and 
-  pecessary,  or  as  impolitic  and  un¬ 


wise,  as  he  thought  it  politic  and 
wise,  still  he  would  contend  that 
this  would  be  no  ground  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
who  had  so  ably  and  skilfully  exe¬ 
cuted  the  services  which  that  expe¬ 
dition  required.  In  this  case  he 
would  put  out  of  consideration  the 
policy  of  the  expedition,  and  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  purpose  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  object  of  that  expedi¬ 
tion  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance  ;  that 
object  was  attained  by  the  skill  and 
ability  of  the  officers  employed. 
The  circumstances  attending  it 
were  shortly  these  :  In  April  last, 
a  large  force  was  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  war,  a  part  of  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  sent  to  cooperate  with  the 
troops  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
When  his  majesty’s  government 
afterwards  received  intelligence  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  send  a  large  force  to  Co¬ 
penhagen  for  the  purpose  of  secu¬ 
ring  the  Danish  fleet,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  being  used  against  this 
country.  This  force  was  got  ready* 
and  sailed  with  the  utmost  promp¬ 
titude,  with  a  minister  on  board  to 
negotiate  with  the  Danish  court, 
and  thereby  prevent,  if  possible,  the' 
painful  necessity  of  resorting  to 
arms.  A  junction  was  to  be  formed 
with  the  troops  of  Pomerania,  the 
commander  of  which  was  to  take 
the  command  of  the  whole.  This 
necessarily  took  up  much  time,  not¬ 
withstanding  which  the  fleet  was 
off  Copenhagen  on  the  8th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  attempts  to  induce  the 
Danes  peaceably  to  deliver  up  their 
fleet  having  failed,  the  disembark¬ 
ation  of  the  troops  commenced  on 
the  16th.  This  necessarily  took 
more  time,  and  was  not  completed 
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till  the  22d  or  23d.  It  was  ef¬ 
fected  without  opposition ;  but  when 
disembarked,  our  troops  had  to 
contend  with  between  30  and  40,000 
men  in  arms,  besides  the  peasantry. 
Even  then  another  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
but  this  also  having  failed,  ap¬ 
proaches  were  made  against  Co¬ 
penhagen.  The  command  of  the 
army  in  the  field  was  given  to  an 
honourable  friend  of  his,  major-ge¬ 
neral  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
upon  that  occasion  displayed  all 
that  energy,  zeal,  and  ability,  which 
so  conspicuously  marked  his  con¬ 
duct  upon  every  occasion. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  bom¬ 
bardment  commenced,  and  on  the 
7th  a  capitulation  was  signed:  thus, 
in  a  period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  the  whole  object  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  completed.  It  was  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  that  he 
called  upon  the  house  for  a  vote  of 
thanks.  He  was  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  that  so  exalted  an  honour 
as  the  thanks  of  parliament,  that  an 
honour  which  depended  for  its  va¬ 
lue  upon  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
made  too  common,  but  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  great  occasions.  He 
contended,  however,  that  if  in  this 
case  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  object  attained  were  consider¬ 
ed,  and  the  skill  and  ability  display¬ 
ed  in  the  means  by  which  it  was 
attained,  it  must  be  deemed  one  of 
those  instances  which  highly  de- 
serve  the  thanks  of  that  house,  nor 
did  he  see  on  what  ground  it  could 
be  opposed.  His  lordship  conclu¬ 
ded  by  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  lieutenant-general  lord  vis¬ 
count  Cathcart,  K.  T.,  for  the 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  a- 
dopted  by  him  in  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen,  See. 

Lord  Holland  said  be  never  rose 
to  execute  a  more  painful  duty  than 


that  which  he  felt  to  be  now  impo¬ 
sed  upon  him.  He  trusted,  he  was 
indeed  certain,  that  no  one  would 
impute  to  him  any  feelings  of  per¬ 
sonal  hostility  towards  the  noble 
commanders  employed  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Copenhagen  ;  for  with 
oile  he  had  no  acquaintance  what¬ 
ever,  and  with  the  other  a  very 
slight  acquaintance,  for  whom, 
however,  from  what  he  did  know 
of  him,  he  had  a  high  respect.  He 
was  actuated  by  public  principles 
alone  in  the  opposition  which  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  give  to 
this  motion.  The  noble  secretary 
of  state  had  urged  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  object  at¬ 
tained,  as  a  reason  for  voting  the 
thanks  of  the  house  ;  yet  upon  for¬ 
mer  occasions,  when  objects  of  e- 
qual  magnitude  and  importance 
were  attained,  that  alone  was  not 
thought  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  Thus,  al- 
thoug'h  lord  Hood  was  thanked  by 
, parliament  for  the  taking  of  Bastia; 
yet  when  he  obtained  possession  of 
Toulon  and  the  French  beet  in  that 
harbour,  an  object  of  at  least  equal 
magnitude  and  importance  with 
the  obtaining  possession  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  fleet,  the  thanks  of  parliament 
were  not  voted  to  that  noble  lord 
for  that  exploit ;  and  thus  a  clear 
distinction  was  drawn  between  those 
achievements  in  which  difficulties 
and  dangers  were  overcome  by  va¬ 
lour  and  skill,  and  those  in  which, 
although  the  object  attained  might 
be  of  magnitude  and  importance, 
yet  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  skill  and  science.  It 
was  in  this  point  of  view  that  he 
objected  to  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the 
present  instance,  because  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill 
and  valour ;  had  there  been  so,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  these  qua¬ 
lities  would  have  been  eminently 
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displayed.  Had  it  been  proposed 
only  to  thank  the  army,  he  might, 
although  in  some  measure  objecting 
to  it  on  the  grounds  before  stated, 
have  been  induced  to  give  it  no  op¬ 
position  ;  but  when  it  was  proposed 
also  to  thank  the  navy  employed  in 
this  expedition,  he  felt  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  oppose  it,  because  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  military  naval  skill.  He  could 
not  sufficiently  impress  upon  the 
house  the  great  importance  of  not 
rendering  the  high  and  peculiar 
honour  of  the  thanks  of  parliament 
too  common  ;  in  order  to  preserve 
its  value  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
great  occasions,  for  brilliant  exploits 
and  splendid  victories,  as  in  the 
Roman  republic  triumphs  were  ne¬ 
ver  granted  but  for  the  most  splen¬ 
did  achievements. 

The  earl  of  Moira  thought  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  house  had 
only  to  consider,  whether  the 
service,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
had  been  moved,  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  with  ability  and  skill.  It  was 
not  lor  officers  sent  upon  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  judge  of  its  policy ; 
their  only  duly  was  to  execute  the 
service  intrusted  to  them  :  and  if 
they  did  it  with  skill,  science  and 
ability,  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
thanks.  His  noble  friend,  lord 
Cathcart,  had  done  every  thing 
that  skill,  and  science,  and  energy, 
could  suggest  ;  and  the  required 
service  having  been  ably  and  skil¬ 
fully  executed,  he  thought,  setting 
aside  all  considerations  of  the  policy 
of  the  measure,  that  was  all  that 
could  be  required  in  this  instance. 

Lord  Auckland  observed,  that 
there  was  no  information  before  the 
house  to  show  the  policy  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  attacking  an  unsuspecting 
and  defenceless  people  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
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that  it  had  displayed  great  ability, 
energy  and  skill. 

Lord  Mulgrave  contended  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  service 
was  executed  amply  deserved  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  thanks  not  being  voted  to 
lord  Hood,  for  obtaining  possession, 
of  Toulon  and  the  French  fleet 
in  that  harbour,  there  was  in  that 
instance  no  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  naval  or  military  skill,  the 
town  having  been  delivered  up  to 
that  noble  lord  whilst  he  was  block¬ 
ading  the  port,  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
tending  factions  in  that  place,  which 
had  obtained  the  ascendancy.  He 
could  not  admit  that  valour  alone 
was  a  ground  for  voting  the  thanks 
of  parliament ;  were  that  the  case, 
not  a  week  would  pass  over  his 
head,  in  the  situation  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold,  but  he  would 
have  to  call  for  the  thanks  of  par¬ 
liament  for  exploits  of  the  greatest 
bravery.  It  was,  he  contended, 
the  eminent  display  of  skill  and 
science,  combined  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  the  object, 
that  more  peculiarly  deserved  that 
high  honour.  In  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen,  skill  and  science  had 
eminently  been  displayed  in  the  dis¬ 
positions  made  for  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  object.  The  noble 
lord  (Holland)  seemed  to  think  it 
possible  that  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  consent  to  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  army,  but  objected  to 
one  to  the  navy.  He  could  not, 
however,  see  upon  what  ground 
any  such  distinction  could  be  made. 
The  most  skilful  dispositions  were 
made  by  lord  Garnbier  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fleet  under  his 
command  ;  that  part  of  it  intrusted 
to  rear-admiral  Keates  was  extend¬ 
ed  for  200  miles,  and  had  for  its 
object  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Zealand  and  the  continent. 
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By  this  means  the  Danish  army  in 
Holstein  was  prevented  from  pass¬ 
ing  into  Zealand,  which  had  they 
been  enabled  to  do,  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition  might  have 
been  of  doubtful  attainment :  at  all 
events  it  must  have  been  rendered 
a  service  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Earl  Grey  supported  the  argu¬ 
ment  cf  his  noble  friend  (lord  Hol¬ 
land),  and  could  not  admit  that 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  object  attained  were  a  sufficient 
ground  for  voting  the  thanks  of 
parliament.  Let  it  be  supposed, 
that  at  the  time  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  with  Russia,  a  Russian  fleet, 
larger  than  the  Danish  fleet,  had 
'  been  accidentally  in  a  British  port, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  orders 
sent  down  to  the  port  admiral,  he 
had  stationed  ships  so  as  to  prevent 
that  fleet  from  escaping  ;  Would  it 
have  been  attempted  to  be  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  object  attained  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for 
moving  the  thanks  of  parliament 
for  such  a  service  ?  The  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  object  at¬ 
tained  were  not  therefore  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  such  a  vote.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  service 
of  some  magnitude  for  which  the 
thanks  of  parliament  were  moved  ; 
but,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  such  an 
honour,  there  ought  also  to  be  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  to  overcome, 
which  required  the  exertions  of 
skill,  and  science,  and  ability.  It 
was  upon  this  principle  that  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  vote  now  proposed  ; 
because,  however  the  possession  of 
the  Danish  fleet  might  be  consider- 
ed  an  object  of  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance,  yet  there  were  no  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunities  for  the  exertion 
of  skill  and  science,  particularly  of 
military  naval  skill :  there  were  no 
difficulties  or  dangers  to  overcome. 


Besides,  why  were  parliament  now 
to  be  called  upon  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  this  service,  when  it  was 
stated  in  his  majesty’s  speech  that 
it  had  been  thought  expedient  to 
send  so  large  a  force  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  as  should  ren¬ 
der  all  opposition  useless  and  un¬ 
availing  ?  He  regretted  that  so 
painful  a  duty  as  that  of  opposing 
a  vote  of  this  description  should 
fall  to  his  lot,  but  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  had  already  urged,  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  give  his  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and 
carried  ;  and  ordered  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  lord  viscount  Cath- 
cart,  on  his  taking  his  seat  in  the 
house. 

Motions  also  for  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  other  officers  were,  after 
some  conversation,  all  put  and 
carried  without  a  division.  But  in 
the  commons,  alter  a  warm  debate, 
the  house  divided, 

For  the  motion  100 

Against  it  19 

Majority  81 

Jan.  29. — The  house  of  commons 
having  gone  into  a  committee  to 
consider  further  cf  the  supply  grant¬ 
ed  to  his  majesty,  Mr.  Ward  moved 
the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  severally  put  and  agreed  to: 

1st.  A  vote  of  130,000  seamen, 
including  1400  royal  marines,  for 
the  year  1808. 

2d.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
3,126,500/.  be  granted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  for  wages,  for  the  above  sea¬ 
men,  for  13  months,  at  the  rate  of 
1/.  1*7  s.  per  man  per  month. 

3d,  A  sum  not  exceeding 
3,211,000/.  for  victualling,  at  1/. 
18s.  per  man  per  month. 

4th.  5,0 07)0005  for  wear  and 
tear,  at  37.  per  man  per  month. 

Mr.  Tierney  here  rose  to  ask, 

whether 
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whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  regulate 
the  estimate  now  required  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  accession  gained  by 
the  Danish  fleet. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  the  present 
estimate  was  made  out  without  re¬ 
ference  to  any  such  consideration. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the 
present  estimates  were  made  out 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  persons  whose  duty  it  had  been 
to  prepare  them,  and  that  that 
judgment  had  not  been  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet. 

Mr.  Tierney  then  asked,  if  he 
was  to  understand  from  gentlemen 
that  there  would  be  no  allowance 
made  for  these  stores  or  ships ;  and 
that  though  they  were  public  pro¬ 
perty,  yet  no  advantage  was  to  re¬ 
sult  to  the  public  from  them  in 
lessening  the  estimates. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  certainly  government 
would  feel  it  their  duty,  after  a  va¬ 
luation  had  been  set  upon  the  fleet 
and  stores,  and  they  had  been  sold 
at  that  valuation,  first  of  all  to  re¬ 
compense  the  exertions  of  those 
who  were  most  active  in  carrying 
that  service  into  effect. 

Mr.  Ward  took  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  estimate  for  wear 
and  tear  was  for  the  current  year 
250,000/.  less  than  it  had  been  the 
preceding,  in  consequence  of  the 
ordnance  department  being  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  navy  for  wear  and  tear  to 
that  amount.  He  lastly  moved 
521,000/,  for  ordnance  for  sea  ser¬ 
vice,  at  the  rate  of  7 s.  per  man  per 
month.  This  estimate,  he  took 
occasion  to  observe,  was  necessarily 
increased  2 s.  per  man  this  year,  as 
the  former  allowance  of  5s.  per 
man  had  been  found  insufficient. 
The  report  was  then  brought  up, 


and  ordered  to  be  distributed  on 
Monday  next. 

Feb.  1. — In  the  house  of  lords 
the  lord  chancellor  communicated 
the  thanks  of  the  house  severally 
to  lord  viscount  Cathcart  and  lord 
Gambier,  each  noble  lord  standing 
in  his  place,  whilst  the  thanks  were 
delivered.  The  lord  chancellor 
added,  in  each  instance,  that  the 
high  honour  of  the  thanks  of  that 
house  had  been  well  merited  by  the 
services  rendered  by  these  noble 
lords  to  their  country. 

Lord  viscount:  Cathcart  and  lord 
Gambier  severally  addressed  the 
house,  expressing  their  thanks  for 
the  high  honour  conferred  upon 
them,  and  speaking  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  approbation  of  the  ability, 
skill,  discipline,  and  valour  dis¬ 
played  by  the  army  and  navy  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  expedition  to  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

On  the  same  occasion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  speaker  ac¬ 
quainted  the  house,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  admiral  lord 
Gambier,  in  answer  to  his  letter, 
communicating  to  that  noble  ad¬ 
miral  the  thanks  of  that  house. 
The  speaker  then  read  the  letter, 
in  which,  after  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  that  from  the  speaker, 
of  January  29,  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  the  noble  ad¬ 
miral  begged  leave  to  assure  him, 
that  this  signal  mark  of  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  house  had  made  upon 
his  mind  a  deep  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sion,  and  that  his  sense  of  it  was 
so  strong,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  express  himself  in  terms  ade¬ 
quate  to  so  eminent  a  distinction. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to 
signify  the  vote  of  the  thanks  of 
the  house  to  those  gallant  officers 
who  are  members  cf  the  house, 
and  to  whom,  when  attending  in 

their 
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their  places,  aft  address  from  the 
chair  is  the  only  regular  channel 
for  communicating  the  resolutions 
of  the  house. 

The  following  is  nearly  the  form 
of  the  address  delivered  from  the 
chair  on  this  occasion,  the  several 
officers  standing  up  in  their  places 
during  the  delivery. 

“  Major-general  Finch,  major- 
general  Grosvenor,  major-ge¬ 
neral  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 

“  This  house,  contemplating  the 
important  services  performed  by 
his  majesty’s  army  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  island  of  Zealand,  and 
highly  applauding  the  zeal,  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  skill,  displayed  by  the 
generals  and  officers  engaged  in  it, 
has  conferred  upon  you  the  high 
honour  of  its  approbation,  by  a 
vote  of  thanks  ;  a  higher  honour 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  house 
to  bestow.  In  the  distribution  of 
this  honour,  it  is  at  all  times  matter 
of  just  satisfaction  and  pride  to 
this  house  to  behold,  within  its  own 
walls,  any  of  those  distinguished 
officers,  whose  merits  have  entitled 
them  to  this  high  and  honourable 
reward.  But  I  should  be  wanting 
in  these  expressions  of  the  feelings 
of  the  house,  if  I  forbore  to  no¬ 
tice,  that  this  house  is,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  crowning  with  its  thanks 
one  gallant  officer,  well  known  to 
the  gratitude  of  this  house  ;  who 
has  long  trodden  the  paths  of  glo¬ 
ry  ;  whose  genius,  skill,  and  va¬ 
lour,  have  extended  the  distant 
boundaries  of  the  empire  ;  whose 
sword,  the  terror  of  remote  ene¬ 
mies,  has,  in  this  instance,  been 
drawn  to  defend  the  seat  of  the 
empire  and  the  throne  of  his  sove- 
reiern.  I  am  charged  to  thank  you 
all,  and  I  do  now,  in  the  name  of 
the  commons  of  tire  united  king- 
dom,  thank  you,  for  the' zeal,  in¬ 


trepidity,  and  skill,  displayed  by 
you  in  the  operations  necessary  for 
conducting  the  siege  of  Copenha¬ 
gen,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of 
that  city  and  the  naval  arsenal  of 
Denmark.” 

The  officers  then  in  the  house 
rose  and  returned  thanks :  among 
them  was  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  said  he  considered  himself  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  been  employed  in 
a  service,  which  had  induced  the 
house  to  confer  upon  those  engaged 
in  it  the  eminent  honour  of  its  ap¬ 
probation.  This  honour  thus  be¬ 
stowed  upon  his  honourable  friends 
and  himself,  was  an  object  of  high 
and  ardent  ambition  to  every  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the 
principal  motive  of  those  acts  of 
valour  and  heroic  courage,  which 
had  raised  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms,  and  swelled  the  reputation  of 
British  prowess  to  its  present  emi¬ 
nent  state.  He  begged  leave  to 
return  thanks  to  the  speaker  indi¬ 
vidually,  for  the  terms  in  which  his 
feelings  of  private  friendship  had 
prompted  him  to  communicate  to 
him  personally  this  distinguished 
mark  of  the  approbation  of  the 
house. 

Feb.  3. — Mr.  Ponsonby  in  the 
house  of  commons  made  his  motion 
respecting  the  Baltic  expedition, 
and  on  the  8th  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  made  a  similar  motion  in  the 
upper  house.  This  subject  having 
caused  much  discussion  out  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
houses,  we  shaP  give  an  abstract  of 
what  passed  in  each  assembly. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  a  subject  of 
the  highest  political  consideration 
to  the  honour  and  interests  of  this 
empire,  and  to  mankind  at  large; 
and  in  this  effort  his  principal  ob¬ 
ject  would  be  to  ascertain  how  far 
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ministers  were  justified  in  their 
'proceedings  against  the  court  of 
Denmark.  It  was  a  subject  that 
called  loudly  for  the  investigation 
of  that  house,  the  more  especially 
as,  in  the  declaration  published  by 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  they  ex¬ 
press  what  they  term  an  avowal  of 
the  motives  of  their  proceedings  ; 
and  in  which  they  say  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  owes  it  to  his  people  to  an¬ 
nounce,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  causes  which  induced 
him  to  break  with  a  court,  so  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  him  as  that  of  Den¬ 
mark.  It  was  well  understood  that 
the  disgraceful  expedition  was  not 
undertaken  by  the  advice  of  his 
majesty,  but  with  other  views,  and 
perhaps  interested  motives,  which 
ministers  only  could  explain.  It 
was  not  the  conduct  of  Denmark 
which  led  to  it,  but  anticipation 
that  France  would,  at  some  time 
or  other,  compel  that  state  to  join 
in  the  common  cause  against  this 
country.  He  allowed,  that  it  was 
the  incessant  endeavour  of  the  ruler 
of  France  to  employ  all  possible 
means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
British  empire  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  Denmark 
had  fallen  in  with  the  views  of 
France,  nor  any  proceedings  on 
her  part,  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  calculated  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  England.  He  next 
remarked,  that  if  Denmark  had 
really  entertained  any  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  towards  us,  it  must  have  been 
manifest  long  before  the  sailing  of 
admiral  Gambler,  and  certainly 
before  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen  ; 
and  ministers  must  have  had  the 
information  of  it,  and  having  it, 
cannot  refuse  to  publish  it,  by  grant¬ 
ing  the  motion,  which  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  he  should  propose  to  the  house: 
but  he  anticipated  the  rejection  of 
bis  motion,  and  for  this  reason,  be- 
1808. 


cause  he  was  convinced  no  infor 
mation  of  that  kind  existed.  At 
the  time  that  admiral  Gambier  en¬ 
tered  the  Sound,  Denmark  dreaded 
no  harm  from  this  country,  con¬ 
scious  of  not  having  entered  into 
any  engagement  with  the  French 
emperor  ;  350  of  her  ships  were  m 
different  British  ports,  with  car¬ 
goes  amounting  to  two  millions  of 
rix-dollars  ;  and  when  the  Danish 
subjects  got  alarmed  by  the  ru¬ 
mours  spread  respecting  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  armament,  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Danish  court,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply,  which  at  once  al¬ 
layed  their  fears,  namely,  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  such  inten¬ 
tion,  as  both  courts  were  then  on 
the  best  possible  understanding. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Den¬ 
mark  would  risk  its  most  valuable 
colonies,  her  commerce,  her  ships, 
and  every  thing  else  dear  to  its  ex¬ 
istence,  merely  to  gratify  the  wish 
of  the  French  ruler  ?  But  at  the 
time  the  negotiation  between  the 
court  of  Denmark  and  the  emperor 
of  France  was  supposed  to  be  go¬ 
ing  forward,  the  Danish  force  in 
Zealand  amounted  to  35,000  men, 
and  the  army  in  Holstein  to  30,000; 
so  that  there  was  a  force  of  at  least 
65,0 00  men,  exclusive  of  Swedish 
and  British.  The  French  could  not 
take  Zealand  while  there  was  such 
a  force  to  defend  it.  Nor  could 
France  take  the  Danish  beet  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Denmark  :  the 
Belt  has  not  been  crossed  on  the  ice 
by  an  army  for  the  last  150  years  ; 
and  it  had  rarely  happened  that 
even  individuals  had  been  enabled 
to  cross  in  that  manner. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  cold 
in  most  of  the  European  states  was 
not  now  what  it  had  been.  The 
draining  of  morasses,  the  cutting 
of  forests,  and  the  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  and.  improvement  of  countries, 
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had  made  great  alterations  in  the 
climates  ;  so  that  not  only  had  no 
troops  passed  the  Great  Beit  on  the 
ice  during  the  last  150  years,  but 
during'  the  last  60  years  no  instance 
had  occurred  in  which  that  arm  of 
the  sea  had  been  so  bound  up  by 
frost  that  a  general  would  have 
ventured  to  march  an  army  across 
it.  Neither  could  Russia  force 
Denmark  into  a  confederacy  against 
us.  If  we  knew  that  to  be  her 
9bject,  why  did  we  suffer  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  to  rove  about  unmolested  ; 
or  why  did  not  ministers  now  pro¬ 
duce  some  proof  of  it  ?  Russia  was 
reproached  with  having  such  de¬ 
sign  by  our  ambassador  ;  and  yet 
she  was  required  to  give  up  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Til¬ 
sit  ;  and  was  also  called  to  account 
for  her  conduct  at  Corfu,  Turkey, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  All 
this  was  done  while  Russia  was  of¬ 
fering  her  mediation  to  stop  the 
horrors  of  war.  He  remarked  on 
the  great  impolicy  of  our  conduct, 
after  we  had  made  Denmark  our 
mortal  enemy,  in  leaving  65,000  of 
her  troops,  unmolested  in  Holstein 
and  Zealand,  in  possession  of  all 
her  strong  holds,  and  of  the  Crown 
battery.  He  said,  we  dealt  our 
impolitic  malice  but  by  half  mea¬ 
sures  ;  we  were  shabby  in  our  ini¬ 
quity,  but  without  the  skill  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  Tie  warned  ministers  a- 
gainst  believing  that  nations  may 
be  absolved  from  the  rules  of  mo¬ 
rality.  France,  by  interfering  be¬ 
tween  America  and  the  mother- 
country,  had  overwhelmed  her  own 
government,  and  sent  her  royal 
race  into  exile.  Prussia  and  Austria 
had  been  severally  punished  for  the 
share  they  took  in  the  infamous 
partition  of  Poland  ;  and  so  also 
was  Russia,  who  made  the  third 
in  that  act  of  spoliation,  now  the 
abject  suitor  of  the  victor  Bona¬ 


parte,  trembling  at  his  nod,  and 
obsequious  to  his  purposes.  He 
then  concluded  by  moving,  u  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  cause  to  be  laid 
before  the  house  the  substance  and 
dates  of  the  information  sent  by 
our  minister  at  Copenhagen  relative 
to  the  naval  force  of  Denmark, 8tc.” 

Mr.  Canning  then  rose. — What¬ 
ever,  he  said,  might  be  the  decision 
of  the  house,  he,  for  one,  should 
always  feel  the  highest  satisfaction 
in  having  been  accused  of  his  share 
in  the  Danish  expedition  !  He  was 
well  convinced  that  ministers  had 
obtained  what  they  deserved,  the 
thanks  of  their  country,  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  as  that  enterprise  had 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Fie  observed, 
that  it  never  was  nor  had  been  im¬ 
puted  to  Denmark,  that  she  had  to 
choose  whether  she  would  go  to 
war  with  us.  Such  a  principle  had 
never  been  maintained ;  neither 
would  it  have  been  at  all  necessary. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  weakness 
of  Denmark  was  a  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  measure  ;  but  that 
was  not  the  case  ;  neither  was  it 
true  that  we  had  the  hearts  of  the 
Danes  with  us.  It  was  impossible 
to  conceive  for  one  moment,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  northern  confede¬ 
racy,  that  Denmark"  could  ever 
have  been  with  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  that  period  the  feelings 
of  Denmark  had  been  hostile  to  a 
degree  against  this  country.  Here 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  the 
circumstances  attending  the  north¬ 
ern  confederacy  in  1760,  and  in 
1802.  Since  the  latter  the  league 
was  to  the  same  effect,  only  more 
firmly  knitted,  and  more  vigorous, 
by  the  strong  compulsion  of  France. 
In  all  Bonaparte’s  capitulations  and 
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decrees,  he  has  declared  his  design, 
and  his  firm  and  inveterate  deter¬ 
mination,  to  persevere  in  such  a 
confederacy,  by  combining  the  na¬ 
val  force  of  Europe  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  and  depression  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  in  which  nothing,  he  said, 
should  prevent  Denmark  from  be¬ 
ing  an  associate.  When  the  first 
danger  menaced  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark,  it  was  the  French  troops 
that  occupied  Hanover  in  the  year 
1803.  This  cordon  of  troops  was 
however  withdrawn,  when  the 
troops  of  Sweden  and  England  en¬ 
tered  Holstein.  After  the  battle 
of  Auerstadt,  Denmark  was  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  French,  a  Danish  ge¬ 
neral  taken  prisoner  and  treated 
with  great  disrespect,  and  the  Da¬ 
nish  forces  compelled  to  retreat 
from  the  frontiers  of  Holstein. 
After  that,  prince  Murat  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  entreating  that  monarch  to 
make  common  cause  with  France, 
and  promising  him,  in  that  event, 
Norway,  which  belonged  to  Den¬ 
mark.  The  king  of  Sweden  in¬ 
stantly  communicated  this  offer  to 
the  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  and 
offered  him  20,000  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Holstein,  which  was  re¬ 
fused  by  the  prince  royal,  believing 
he  could  only  rely  on  the  assurances 
of  France :  and  he  did  more — he 
concealed  from  England  the  fact  of 
the  French  offer  respecting  Nor¬ 
way.  Having  stated  these  and 
other  points,  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  appealed  to  the  house,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  would  be  wise  or  pru¬ 
dent  in  ministers  to  have  relied  on 
the  fidelity  and  independence  of 
Denmark,  especially  after  the  warn¬ 
ings  she  had  received.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  went  at  great  length  into  the 
general  policy  of  the  attack  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  and  ridiculed  the  no¬ 
tions  of  morality  held  by  those  who 


condemned  it.  He  concluded  by 
giving  the  resolution  his  most  de¬ 
cided  and  hearty  negative. 

Mr.  Windham  could  not  with¬ 
hold  himself  from  expressing  his 
very  great  astonishment  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  alluded  to 
certain  transactions  of  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  was  true,  the  late 
ministers  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Lisbon, 
as  the  present  ministers  had  sent 
one  to  Copenhagen  :  but  there  was 
this  difference,  that  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters,  having  precisely  the  same 
grounds  for  seizing  the  fleet  of  Por- 
tugal,  had  declined  to  act  to  tnat 
extent  upon  those  grounds  that  the 
present  ministers  had  in  the  case  of 
Copenhagen.  The  success  of  the 
present  ministers  consisted  in  doing 
what  was  improper  to  be  done  at 
all,  and  what  might  as  well  have 
been  done  at  any  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  therefore, 
had  no  reason  to  exult  in  a  compa¬ 
rison  which  made  against  him,  and 
he  might  address  him  in  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

“  Can  nothing  but  thine  own  reproach 
“  Serve  for  a  motto  for  thy  coach  ?” 

Mr.  W.  deprecated  the  measures 
adopted  by  ministers,  and  accused 
them  of  sacrificing  the  reputation 
of  the  country.  The  ruins  they 
had  made  at  Copenhagen  would 
prove  a  lasting  monument  of  dis¬ 
grace.  jWe  should  be  objects  of 
scorn  and  execration ;  and  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  our  enemies  to 
cherish  the  monument  we  have 
left  1  He  condemned  the  Spanish 
war  as  a  war  of  plunder ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  only  way  left  for 
him,  in  his  individual  capacity,  to 
act,  towards  wiping  out  the  stains 
on  the  country,  was  to  avow  pub¬ 
licly  his  sincere  and  pointed  con¬ 
demnation  of,  and  to  express  his 
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heartfelt  regret,  at  the  measures  that 
night  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Milnes,  Mr.  Foster,  lord  Pal- 
merstone,  and  Mr.  Morris  vindi¬ 
cated  the  measure.  Mr.  Bathurst 
spoke  against  it.  Mr.  Ly  trie  ton  was 
in  favour  of  it : — after  which  Mr. 
Whitbread,  having  noticed  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tleton’s  mode  of  justifying  minis¬ 
ters,  said,  the  right  honourable  se¬ 
cretary  asserted  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  country  who  was  not 
satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen.  He 
was  sorry  to  differ  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  country  would 
feel  the  falsehood  and  delusion  of 
the  assertion,  and  the  wretched  and 
puerile  effort  by  which  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  j-ustify  this  violent  and 
unprincipled  measure.  He  could 
not  help  saying,  that  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  so  completely  at  va¬ 
riance  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  justify  this 
act,  and  so  contradictory  and  in¬ 
consistent  withthemselves,  that  one 
was  at  a  loss  which  of  their  stories 
to  believe.  Thev  were  like  a  set  of 
Witnesses  who  had  agreed  among 
themselves  to  tell  the  same  story, 
but,  when  afterwards  examined  in 
separate  rooms,  varied  in  their  evi¬ 
dence.  He  then  took  notice  of  the 
variance  between  the  statements  in 
the  king’s  speech  and  those  since 
made  by  the  ministers.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  was  made  to  say,  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  had  combined  to 
form  a  confederacy  against  us ;  but 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
his  speech  stated,  that  Denmark, 
one  of  these  powers,  was  in  a  con¬ 
nivance  with  France  against  this 
country.  And  our  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  commanders,  who  led  the  late 
expedition,  in  their  proclamations 
recommended  it  to  Denmark  not  to 


listen  to  cruel  advisers.  Without 
going  into  the  various  details  of 
contradictory  statements,  he  would 
take  it  as  a  fact,  that  Denmark  did 
wish  to  continue  in  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality  ;  and  he  desired  ministers  to 
give  some  more  information.  Let 
Mr.  Garlicke  be  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  house,  and  say  what  he 
knew  of  the  disposition  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  court.  He  surely  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  seized  by  Bona¬ 
parte.  Let  the  whole  of  lord  Hut¬ 
chinson’s  letters  be  laid  before  the 
house.  Let  lord  Granville  Leveson 
Gower  state  what  he  knew  of  the 
disposition  of  Russia.  A  heavy 
charge  was  made  by  Russia  against 
this  country,  for  not  affording  her 
any  cooperation  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Poland.  Now,  was  there 
any  foundation  for  the  reproaches 
of  baron  Budberg  ?  Every  body 
knew  that  a  force  of  10  or  20,000 
men,  exposed,  as  they  must  be,  to 
certain  destruction,  could  never 
have  averted  the  fatal  battle  of 
Friedland.  But,  if  ministers  were 
in  possession  of  the  secret  articles 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  why  did  they 
not  produce  them  ?  It  had  been 
said  that  a  hostile  mind  existed  in 
Russia  against  this  country ;  and 
that  she  would  seize  on  the  Danish 
navy.  “Now,” continued  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  “I  ask  ministers,  whether  it 
was  known  to  them  that  Russia  was 
hostile  to  this  country  previously  to 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen  ?  (Mr. 
Canning  answered  across  the  table, 
Yes.)  I  am  not,”  replied  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  “  disposed  to  doubt  that  the 
right  h on.  gentleman  thinks  what  he 
says  is  true  ;  but  let  that  be  proved  ; 
let  witnesses  be  examined  as  to  the 
fact.  Frequent  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
France;  but  what  else  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  France  except  hostility? 
'  TheYndeavour  on  the  part  of  France 
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to  combine  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
against  us,  was  no  more  unjustifi¬ 
able  than  the  attempt  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  form  combinations  against 
France.”  It  was,  however,  evident 
that  Russia  was  hostile  to  this 
Country  after  the  attack  on  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  and,  on  that  account  he 
contended,  it  was  a  meanness  in 
this  country  to  ask  a  power  so  hos¬ 
tile  to  us,  to  interfere  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  up  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Its  and  Denmark;  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  had  that  night  ad¬ 
vanced  strong  reasons  why  an  at¬ 
tack  should  not  be  made  on  Cron- 
stadt.  With  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  Danish  ships,  it  was  stated, 
in  some  accounts,  that  they  were 
very  good  ships,  because  they  stood 
the  Weather  so  well  in  coming  home. 
—But  it  appeared  from  admiral 
Gambier’s  account,  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  repair  some  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  were  putto  sea.  From  the 
regularity  and  preparation  in  the 
Danish  navy,  an  inference  was 
drawn,  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  made  use  of  against  us.  But  it 
must  appear  to  any  person  who  ever 
visited  Copenhagen,  that,  for  fifty 
years  past,  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  Danes,  a  practice  in  which 
they  prided  themselves,  to  have 
their  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary,  in  so 
complete  a  state  of  repair,  that  they 
could  be  fitted  out  in  a  very  short 
time.  But  when  we  took  the  ships, 
we  took  the  least  efficient  part  of 
the  Danish  navy.  We  left  behind 
18,000  seamen,  who  would  be  ready 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  France  : 
and  France  had  ships  enough  for 
herself.  The  English  acted  like 
shabby  thieves,  they  took  only  one 
half  of  their  booty.  Why  was  not 
the  French  property  at  Copenha¬ 
gen  seized  also  ?  The  only  effect 
®f  the  expedition  was,  to  arm  the 


people  of  Denmark  against  us,  and 
to  shut  us  out  from  the  Baltic  trade ; 
while  Holland  was  entirely  under 
the  power  of  France,  without  the 
latter  being  at  the  expense  of  send¬ 
ing  trooos  to  conquer  it.  If  the 
act  in  question  was  justified  by  ne¬ 
cessity,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
it  was  justified  in  morality,  and  in 
the  sight  of  God.  But  it  could  not 
be  justified.  Ministers  wanted  to 
imitate  the  energies  of  France. 
How  did  they  do  that  ?  France 
had  slain  a  giant,  and  then  Eng* 
land  must  go  and  kill  an  innocent 
helpless  child.  The  question  now 
was,  not  whether  the  expedition 
was  justifiable,  'but  whether  that 
house  was  bound  to  give  credit  to 
the  assertions  of  ministers,  and 
whether  it  ought  not  to  require 
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more  information. 

Lord  Granville  Levison  Gower 
denied  positively  that  the  hostility 
of  Russia  was  caused  either  by 
the  neglect  of  England  to  send  her 
succours,  or  by  the  attack  on  Co¬ 
penhagen.  The  real  cause  of  that 
hostility  was  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land.  The  moment  the  emperor 
Alexander  arrived  at  Petersburg 
from  Tilsit,  after  signing  the  peace 
with  France,  the  first  person  he  vi¬ 
sited  was  his  minister  of  marine  ; 
and  the  first  order  he  afterwards 
gave,  was  to  repair  the  batteries 
at  Cronstadt.  He  had  heard  it 
said,  that  our  attack  on  Copenha¬ 
gen  was  a  subject  of  reprobation 
among  the  people  of  the  continent. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  affirm, 
that  almost  all  the  people  whom  ho 
conversed  with  in  Russia  approved 
it ;  because  by  that  attack,  they 
considered  themselves  as  released 
from  the  danger  to  which  they 
might  otherwise'  be  exposed,  if  the 
French  were  to  make  Sweden  the 
highroad  for  marching  into  Russia. 
He  thought  sufficient  explanation 
C  3  had 
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had  been  given  on  this  subject ;  and 
would  put  it  to  any  man  who  had 
ever  been  in  a  diplomatic  capacity, 
whether  the  greatest  inconvenience 
would  not  be  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  secret  intelligence.  He 
knew  men  who  had  objected  to 
furnish  him  with  such  intelligence, 
because  they  did  not  know  but  the 
same  might  be  exposed  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period. 

Lord  Castlereagh  entered  into  a 
long  justification  of  the  Copenha¬ 
gen  expedition  ;  and  contended, 
that  ministers  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  disclose  the  secret  infor-' 
mation  they  received.  He  described 
the  various  endeavours  by  his  ma* 
jesty’s  government  to  bring  the 
court  of  Denmark  to  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  its  views,  but  without  ef¬ 
fect;  and  drew  a  conclusion  that 
the  crown  prince,  in  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  had  secretly  favoured 
the  views  of  France.  He  denied 
that  Denmark  was  competent  to 
defend  itself  against  the  power  of 
France.  With  regard  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  ought  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  Copenhagen,  he  would  in¬ 
form  the  house,  that  government 
had  given  that  question  every  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  that  the  naval  and 
military  officers  being  consulted  on 
the  occasion,  the  result  of  their 
opinion  was,  that  it  would  require 
a  much  larger  force  to  keep  pos¬ 
session  of  Zealand  than  this  coun¬ 
try  could  spare,  and  much  greater 
than  was  then  in  Zealand.  It  was 
considered  improper  to  call  upon 
Sweden  to  contribute  any  troops  for 
that  purpose,  because  she  must 
thereby  be  exposed  to  attack  on  the 
part  of  Prussia.  It  was  also  asked 
of  the  first  naval  authorities,  whe¬ 
ther  the  island  could  be  surrounded 
by  our  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
invasion  on  the  part  of  the  French  ? 
The  report  of  admiral  Keith  was. 


that  on  the  Jutland  side  there  were 
seven  or  eight  forts,  in  which  troops 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand 
men  might  be  collected  ;  and  that 
if  the  ninety  pendants  which  were 
then  flying  round  Zealand  were  to 
occupy  the  Belt,  they  must  be  five 
miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  and 
as  some  of  these  might  be  driven 
from  their  stations,  the  French 
could,  on  that  occasion,  send  over 
their  forces,  in  the  small  craft,  of 
wffiich  there  was  a  sufficient  number 
along  the  shores  of  Jutland. 

Mr.Lushington  said:  u  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  nations  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  great  Britain  towards  Den¬ 
mark,  the  gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
posite  side  of  the  house  seem  de¬ 
sirous  of  establishing  a  code  of 
their  own,  separate  from  that  lav/ 
of  nature,  which  (according  to  the 
best  writeis)  is  the  very  foundation 
of  all  the  laws  of  nations.  Their 
sentimental  system  would  embrace 
all  nations  but  their  own.  These 
ingenious  disquisitions  may  be  wrell 
calculated  for  the  amusement  of 
the  school,  but  they  are  not  fitted 
for  the  events  of  real  life,  or  a  state 
of  ferocious  war.  Sir,  the  first  law 
of  nature,  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  is  the  preservation 
of  man.  It  is  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  nature  that  the  science  of  his 
duty  must  be  founded.  When  his 
feelings  point  out  to  him  a  mighty 
danger,  and  his  reason  suggests  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  he  must  de¬ 
spise  the  sophistical  trifler,  w  ho  tells 
him  it  is  a  moral  duty  he  ow  es  to 
others,  to  wrait  till  the  danger  break* 
upon  his  foolish  head,  lest  he  should 
hurt  the  meditated  instrument  of 
his  destruction.  Upon  this  general 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  I 
maintain  the  morality,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  necessity,  of  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen.  I  rejoice,  sir, 
in  the  wisdom  -of  those  counsels 

which 
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which  anticipated  and  have  averted 
this  danger.  But  I  am  astonished 
that  any  man  in  this  house,  or  in 
any  other,  should  doubt  the  reality 
of  that  danger,  when  he  recollects, 
that  in  confirmation  of  all  the  other 
evidence  I  have  hinted,  the  prince 
of  Portugal  has  been  driven  from 
his  dominions,  because  he  would 
not  join  in  that  confederacy  with 
France,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 
With  this  impression,  sir,  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  them  for  the  great  service 
they  have  rendered  to  the  state  ; 
and  they  may  be  assured  that  this 
feeline:  is  general  throughout  the 
country.  Let  them  proceed  m  the 
course  they  have  already  pursued, 
let  them  face  unappalled  the  un¬ 
natural  combination  which  is  ga¬ 
thered  around  us,  relying  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  "England  will 
keep  pace  with  the  energy  of  the 
government.” 

Sir  Charles  Price  regarded  the 
Copenhagen  expedition  not  only  as 
just  and  necessary,  but  as  wisely 
planned  and  gloriously  executed. 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  was  sorry  the 
information  on  which  ministers  had 
acted  could  not  be  laid  before  the 
house.  However,  as  that  was  the 
case,  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  the  concealment  which 
the  government  thought  necessary. 

Mr.  Grenville  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  and 

Mr.  Ponsonby  replied. 

Upon  a  division  there  appeared 
For  the  motion  -  -  108 

Against  it  253 

Majority  14*5 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  on  the  8th  rose,  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  question  which  he 
meant  to  bring  forward,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
it  involved  the  deepest  interests,  the 


honour  and  glory  of  the  British 
empire.  But  with  a  view  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  subject  fairly  before  their 
lordships  in  every  possible  point  of 
view,  he  should  move  that  there  be 
laid  'before  the  house  copies  of 
all  proclamations  issued  by  our 
military  and  naval  commanders 
while  before  Copenhagen;  also  co¬ 
pies  of  all  correspondence  Which 
passed  between  such  commanders 
and  the  commanders  at  Copenha¬ 
gen.  It  could  not  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  ministers,  that  when 
the  expedition  sailed,  both  the 
amount  of  the  force,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  had  excited  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  country.  It  was  na- 
tufal  for  the  people  to  suppose  that 
such  an  attack  would  not  have 
been  made  without  strong  reasons  ; 
he  was  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that 
the  result  proved  how  unfounded 
were  such  expectations;  for  instead 
of  finding,  upon  the  examination 
and  after  the  production  of  such 
documents  as  his  majesty’s  advisers 
chose  to  lay  before  the  public,  that 
direct  hostility  had  been  intended, 
or  fraud  practised  against  this 
country  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  force  of  Den¬ 
mark,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of 
this  country,  had  actually  been 
employed  in  Holstein  to  oppose 
Bonaparte,  leaving  Zealand  naked 
and  exposed  to  our  attacks.  Avail¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  this  state  of  things, 
we  certainly  did,  contrary  to  the 
conduct  of  a  great  and  magnani¬ 
mous  nation,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  character  which  we  had  sup¬ 
ported  for  honour  and  for  good 
faith — contradict  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  court  of  Denmark ; 
and,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
committed  an  act  which  outraged 
every  feeling  of  spirit  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Nay,  more,  oar  con¬ 
duct  exhibited  an  example  sub- 
C  4  versive 
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versive  of  all  the  relations  and  laws 
by  which  civilized  nations  have 
been  ever  governed.  He  granted, 
that  a  possible  case  might  arise  for 
justifying  such  an  act,  but  then  it 
was  incumbent  on  those  who  re¬ 
sorted  to  it,  to  make  out  and  prove 
their  case.  If  necessity  was  to  be 


the  plea  or  justification  of  ministers, 
for  thus  violating  every  principle, 
human  and  divine — if  they  de¬ 
pended  on  dire  necessity,  as  their 
apology  for  departing  from  every 
law  and  every  principle  of  recog¬ 
nized  right,  then  let  them  exhibit 
the  proof  of  such  necessity  in  one 
way  or  other.  But  granting  even 
the  necessity  of  the  case  is  a  crite¬ 
rion  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  the 
policy  of  the  measure,  both  gene¬ 
rally  and  particularly,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  (Here 
his  grace  read  extracts  from  his 
majesty’s  declaration,  from  which 
he  inferred,  as  contrasted  with  the 
position  and  force  of  Denmark,  that 
France  could  not,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  latter,  get  possession  of 
Zealand.)  FI  is  grace  then  moved 
for  the  copies  already  mentioned, 
and  also  for  copies  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  cur  ambassador  at  Copenha¬ 
gen  communicated  on  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  government  of  that 
country  towards  England.  Also 
a  copy  of  any  information  which 
had  been  received  by  ministers  re¬ 
specting  the  secret  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  treaty  at  Tilsit.  These 
were  papers  and  documents  which 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  call  for, 
in  support  of  the  character,  the 
honour,  and  integrity  of  the  British 


empire. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  opposed 
the  motion,  which  he  stated  to  be 
altogether  unnecessary  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  house  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition  to  Copenha¬ 
gen,  as  they  were  now  fully  com¬ 


petent  to  give  a  decisive  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  measure.  It 
had  now  been  so  long  before  the 
public,  that  they  had  had  full  time 
and  ample  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  every  part  of 
the  question.  There  were  some 
things  indeed  so  self-evident  as  to 
require  no  illustration  from  evi¬ 
dence,  and  this  was  one  of  them, 
for  he  wished  them  to  consider  it 
as  an  act  of  clear,  manifest,  im¬ 
perious  necessity,  from  which  mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  abstain  without 
a  dereliction  of  their  duty.  He 
wished  them  to  consider  it  in  the 
following  point  of  view: — 

1st,  That  it  was  clearly  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  French  emperor  to  draw 
the  court  of  Denmark  into  his  plan 
of  universal  maritime  confederacy 
against  England. 

2d,  That  the  French  emperor 
had  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object, 

3d,  That  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  would  have  been 
most  disastrous,  if  not  fatal  to 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-defence  conferred  the 
right  of  taking  measures  to  secure 
our  safety. 

The  marquis  after  enlarging  on 
these  different  heads,  concluded 
his  speech  by  a  recapitulation  of  his 
arguments,  and  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  design  and  power  of 
France  to  compel  Denmark  to  join 
the  neutral  league,  were  maniiest. 
No  further  proof  was  necessary  to 
illustrate  these  facts,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  found  it  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  secure  itself  against 
the  danger  of  such  a  junction.  The 
importance  of  the  achievement  was 
manifest  by  the  indignation  which 
the  emperor  of  the  French  had  be¬ 
trayed  on  the  event ;  it  was  the 
greatest  disaster  he  had  suffered 
since  the  commencement  of  his 

reign. 
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reign.  It  had  disappointed  his 
scheme  of  subjugating  England. 
It  had  augmented  her  maritime 
power  ;  it  had  secured  the  means 
of  universal  deliverance  from  his 
yoke,  for  it  had  frustrated  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  annihilating  the  intercourse 
of  nations.  That  interdict  was 
now  confined  to  the  miserable  coun¬ 
tries  within  his  reach,  and  he  would 
himself  speedily  find,  that  it  fwas 
impossible  to  withhold  from  them 
the  benefits  of  Nature.  Such  was 
his  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
measure  of  government ;  but  if 
their  lordships  should  decide  other¬ 
wise,  and  say  that  ministers  had  no 
right  to  act  upon  precaution,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  f  That 
in  no  future  time  would  any  set  of 
ministers  feel  themselves  justified  to 
take  measures  beforehand,  for  the 
prevention  of  any  danger  that  threa¬ 
tened  us,  however  formidable,  if 
thereby  they  were  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  or  of  nations 
not  actually  engaged  in  open  war 
against  us.  He  deprecated  such  a 
decision  as  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befal  the  country. 

Lord  Hutchinson  said,  he  had 
heard  much  eloquence  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  regretted  to  see  the 
noble  marquis’s  talents  applied  in 
so  bad  a  cause.  He  had  failed  in 
proving  that  Zealand  could  not 
have  been  effectually  defended, 
even  if  the  French  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Holstein  and  Jutland.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that,  even  supposing 
the  French  to  have  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Holstein  and  Jutland,  that 
still  Zealand  might  have  been  de- 
fendedwith  effectagainst  the  French 
arms.  He  had  been  employed  on 
a  very  important  mission,  and  he 
thought  it  the  more  necessary  to 
say  something  respecting  that  mis¬ 
sion,  in  consequence  of  partial  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  letters  having  been 


communicated  in  another  place,  by 
which  he  had  been  held  out  as  giv« 
ing  opinions  which  were  never  de¬ 
livered  by  him.  The  Russian  ar¬ 
my  in  Poland  never  amounted  to 
more  than  70,000  men,  with  the 
exception  of  two  detached  divisions, 
amounting  to  about  30,000.  The 
French  troops  were  estimated  at 
150,000.  From  the  disasters  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  former  and  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Friedland,  the 
loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to 
40,000  men,  they  lost  also  1803 
officers,  and  29  generals !  He  was 
then  perfectly  convinced  that  Rus¬ 
sia  must  make  peace  with  France. 
He  denied,  the  existence  of  any  ne¬ 
cessity  to  treat  the  Danes  with  hos¬ 
tility,  or  to  suspect  their  want  of 
good  faith,  and  contended,  that  so 
far  from  its  being  a  measure  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  security,  it  was  the  very 
reverse  of  those  positions,  and  had 
plunged  us  unnecessarily  into  a  war 
with  Russia,  who,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  was 
firm  to  her  alliance  ;  but  from  that 
moment  she  resolved  on  hostilities:, 
and  would  have  instantly  declared 
against  the  outrage,  had  she  not 
felt  that  it  was  her  interest  to  be  si¬ 
lent  till  she  got  her  fleets  into  ports 
of  safety,  two  of  which,  in  case  of 
a  rupture,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
England. 

[Here  his  lordship  detailed  the 
conversations  he  had  with  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.] 

These  conversations,  his  lordship 
concluded,  were  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  with  respect  to  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  Russian  yo- 
vernment,  being  held,  not  with  any 
minister,  but  with  the  head  of  the 
government,  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia  himself,  and  from  them,  his, 
lordship  observed,  he  conceived 
himself  justified  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  the  attack  on  Co¬ 
penhagen 
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penhagen  had  materially  changed 
the  relations  between  this  country 
and  Russia.  He  had  seen  the  most 
atrocious  libels  against  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  tending  to  set  up  that 
monarch  as  a  mark  of  indignation 
and  reproach,  and  even  to  raise  his 
own  subjects  against  him.  These 
libels  were  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  could  not  be  sufficiently 
reprobated.  The  noble  lord  had 
treated  lightly  the  opinion  expressed 
in  Europe  respecting  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen,  but  he  was  certain 
that  that  opinion  was  highly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  this  country,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  nor 
did  he  conceive  that  that  expedition 
had  been  justified  by  the  arguments 
used  by  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Erskine  spoke  on  the  same 
side,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  and  ability.  He  said  that 
England  had  hitherto  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  conservators  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  he  feared  the 
character  of  the  country  for  good 
faith  and  justice  was  lost,  and  that 
we  had  humbled  and  degraded  our¬ 
selves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  introduced  a  new  code 
of  ethics,  and,  by  imitating  revo¬ 
lutionary  France,  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe.  France  had  made  the 
supposed  secret  articles  of  Pilnitz  a 
cause  for  going  to  war  with  this 
country,  and  now  England  made 
the  supposed  secret  articles  of  Til¬ 
sit  a  cause  for  going  to  war  with 
all  the  world.  He  denied  the  pro¬ 
position,  that  we  had  gained  secu¬ 
rity  by  seizing  the  Danish  fleet ;  on 
tire  contrary,  it  was  more  calculated 
to  produce  our  destruction,  as  it 
had  for  ever  destroyed  our  honour 
and  faith  amongst  nations.  As  to 
the  necessity,  that  he  would  deny 
too,  and  though  he  should  admit 
that  it  might  be  expedient  to  pull 


down  our  neighbour’s  house  to  se¬ 
cure  the  neighbourhood,  when  a 
fire  raged  in  the  vicinity,  yet  it 
was  not  expedient  to  do  so  when 
that  fire  was  miles  off,  or  perhaps 
had  not  broke  out,  but  was  only 
threatened  by  an  incendiary.  In 
short,  the  act  could  not  be  defend¬ 
ed,  and  he  hoped  to  God  “  even- 
handed  Justice  would  not  return 
the  poisoned  chalice  to  our  own 
lips.”  While  he  was  on  that  part 
of  his  subject,  he  could  not  help 
referring  to  a  case  in  history,  the 
more  analogous,  as  it  respected  the 
D  anes.  In  the  time  of  kin?  Ethel- 

o 

red,  it  was  imagined  that  Sweyn, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  Otave, 
king  of  Norway,  meant  to  make  a 
descent  on  England ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  suggested,  as  an  expedient  to 
national  security,  that  every  Dane 
in  the  island  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  sanguinary  measure  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  on  the  day  the  un¬ 
suspecting  Danes  were  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  their  saint,  they 
were  all,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  savagely  butchered.  Sweyn, 
exasperated  at  this  act  of  inhuma¬ 
nity  and  injustice,  though  he  had 
entertained  no  such  intention  be¬ 
fore,  landed  an  army  in  Great 
Britain,  and  after  a  dreadful  and 
bloody  retaliation,  in  which  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  was 
butchered  in  the  presence  of  its  pa¬ 
rent,  conquered  the  kingdom,  and 
held  possession  from  the  Saxons  for 
40  years  afterwards.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  subject  matter  in  discus¬ 
sion — ministers  had  seized  the  Da¬ 
nish  fleet,  and  had  taken  ten  sail  of 
the  line  into  the  British  service,  and 
yet,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  original 
transaction,  they  had  changed  their 
names,  as  gipsies  do  children  when 
they  steal  them  !  His  lordship  then 
went  into  a  very  elaborate  review 
of  the  doctrinies  laid  down  by  wri¬ 
ters 
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fers  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  prove 
that  ministers  had  violated  ail  the 
established  and  known  principles 
on  that  head,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  the  attack  on  Den¬ 
mark  could  neither  be  justified  by 
state  necessity  or  national  security, 
and  that  the  act  would  probably 
stand  for  ever  unparalleled  for  na¬ 
tional  bad  faith,  and  unprovoked 
violence  and  injustice! 

Lord  Rorringdon  spoke  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  measure. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  said,  that 
what  we  had  gained  in  point  of 
strength,  we  had  lost  in  national 
character.  He  feared  this  country 
would  have  cause  to  lament  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

Lord  Harrowby  justified  the 
measure,  and  said,  if  Bonaparte 
had  declared  his  intention  of  seiz¬ 
ing  the  Danish  fleet,  and  of  turn¬ 
ing  it  against  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  such  de¬ 
claration  had  reached  the  ears  of 
ministers,  they  would  have  deserved 
the  execration  of  their  sovereign 
and  the  country  at  large,  if  they 
had  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  thwart  the  enemy  in 
such  his  intention.  In  short,  the 
security  of  the  country  rendered 
the  measure  indispensable,  and  they 
were  every  way  justified  in  what 
they  had  done. 

Earl  Moira  rose  and  said,  if  he 
was  to  consider  seriously  all  the 
transactions  of  government  relative 
to  the  late  expedition  to  the  Balcic, 
he  should  think  that  the  principles 
of  public  faith  and  national  honour 
had  been  deserted  for  the  adoption 
of  principles  which  v/e  had  so  often 
reprobated  in  the  French  ruler.  A 
noble  marquis  (Wellesley)  had  ri¬ 
diculed  the  supposition  that  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Denmark  was  to  be  stationed 
in  Holstein,  to  oppose  the  French 
troops  on  their  way  to  attack  Co¬ 


penhagen.  But  it  was  evident  that 
the  French  would  not  have  attack¬ 
ed  Zealand,  because  Denmark 
would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  England.  If  France  had 
attacked  them,  the  Danes,  headed 
by  their  prince,  would  doubtless 
have  fought  bravely ;  and,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  he 
would  rather  have  seen  the  fleet  of 
Denmark  in  the  hands  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  If  the  Danish  navy  had 
been  seized  by  the  French,  the  e- 
vent  could  not  have  affected  our 
dearest  rights  in  the  manner  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Copenhagen  had.  He  wish¬ 
ed  the  noble  lords  who  attempted 
to  justify  the  expedition  had  made 
out  a  case  by  the  production  of  do¬ 
cuments  necessary  for  their  defence; 
but  it  was  only  suspicion  which  they 
had  advanced  in  vindication  of  their 
conduct.  He  was  confident  the 
voice  of  the  country  condemned 
those  who  proposed  the  expedition ! 
It  had  been  said  by  a  noble  mar¬ 
quis,  that  war  in  all  countries  en¬ 
tailed  misfortunes  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but  this  expedition  entailed 
worse  calamities  than  any  yet  de¬ 
scribed.  When  the  island  of  Zea¬ 
land  was  attacked,  parents  were 
seen  weeping  over  their  murdered 
children,  mothers  in  agonizing  tor¬ 
tures,  and  scenes  of  distress  wit¬ 
nessed  sufficient  to  call  forth  senti¬ 
ments  of  horror  and  commisera¬ 
tion.  Those  who  had  planned  the 
expedition  should  have  looked  at 
the  miseries  likely  to  follow  their 
orders  ;  they  should  have  felt  for 
the  situation  of  the  sufferers.  Go¬ 
vernment  had  justified  their  con¬ 
duct  on  the  ground  of  security. 
He  should  like  to  hear  what  excuse 
a  highwayman  would  make  for 
firing  into  a  coach  occupied  by  wo¬ 
men.  The  robber  would  probably 
say,  that  the  guard  would  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  get  out  and  deliver 
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theif  property  !  The  new  doctrine 
of  security  and  anticipation  of  dan¬ 
ger  might  be  used  in  support  of  'vil- 
lany  and  brutality  on  any  occasion. 
This  act  deprived  the  country  of 
every  possibility  of  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war.  Russia,  who 
before  the  expedition  to  Copenha¬ 
gen  was  an  enemy  in  point  of 
form,  was  now  an  enemy  in  fact : 
and  Sweden  was  not  in  a  situation 
as  secure  as  she  was  before  the 
Danes  were  attacked. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  never  wished 
more  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  other 
noble  lords  upon  any  question  that 
had  been  brought  before  their  lord- 
ships,  before  delivering  his  own, 
than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  found  himself  called  upon,  how¬ 
ever,  to  rise  in  this  stage  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  not  only  because  the  measure 
now  under  consideration  was  one 
which  he  had  a  share  in  concerting, 
but  because  he  had  been  accused  of 
swerving  from  those  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  morality  and  justice  wh*ch 
were  dearer  to  him  than  any  inter¬ 
est  on  earth,  and  rather  than  de¬ 
viate  from  which  he  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  In  or¬ 
der  to  resolve  this  question  satis¬ 
factorily,  three  points  were  to  be 
considered  : — 1st,  Whether  the 
enemy  had  the  design  of  seizing 
upon  the  Danish  fleet,  and  of  con¬ 
verting  it  into  an  instrument  of 
attack  against  this  country. — 2dly, 
Whether  it  was  practicable  for 
France  to  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  Danish  fleet -and,  Sdly, 
Whether,  supposing  that  such  a  de¬ 
sign  existed,  and  the  execution  of 
it  was  practicable,  it  was  an  object 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  government  of  this  country  to 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
procedure,  in  order  to  frustrate  it  ? 
Here  his  lordship  made  use  of  si¬ 
milar  arguments  to  those  urged  by 
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marquis  Wellesley,  and  concluded 
by  declaring  it  his  opinion  that  the 
expedition  was  necessary  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  minis¬ 
ters,  so  far  from  having  saved  the 
country  by  their  expedition  to  Co¬ 
penhagen,  had  deeply  injured  its 
honour,  and  consequently  endan¬ 
gered  its  safety.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  lately, 
that  it  was  the  main  object  of  France 
to  combine  against  us  all  the  navies 
of  Europe ;  and  that  she  entertained 
that  design  in  regard  to  the  fleet 
of  Denmark.  He  was  far  from 
disputing  the  ambitious  designs  of 
France  j  but,  in  order  to  establish 
the  other  point,  it  was  necessary  to 
show  either  that  Denmark  was  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  maintain  her 
neutrality.  It  was  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  this  country  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  defence  of  Zealand,  and 
that,  together  with  the  force  of  Swe¬ 
den,  would  have  rendered  the  de¬ 
fence  effectual.  There  was  no 
ground  for  supposing  therefore  any 
inability  on  the  part  of  Denmark  to 
defend  her  insular  territories.  It 
was  of  importance  then  to  inquire 
whether  she  was  disposed  to  avail 
herself  of  those  means  of  defence 
which  she  might  have  had,  or  tame¬ 
ly  to  submit  to  France.  On  this 
point  he  could  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  Mr.  Garlicke,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  envoy  at  the  court  of  Den¬ 
mark,  a  person  of  the  greatest  me- 
rit,  and  held  in  the  highest  estima¬ 
tion  during  his  residence  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  In  these  dispatches  he  had 
represented  the  crown  prince  and 
his  ministers  as  having  a  spirit  that 
would  reject  with  disdain  every  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  France  to  sur¬ 
render  their  fleet !  When  on  this 
subject,  he  must  observe,  that  a 
dispatch  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
sent  to  our  envoy  at  Copenhagen, 
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Lord  Mulgrave  replied  to  the 
noble  lord.  His  arguments  were 
chiefly  anticipated  by  the  marquis 
of  Wellesley  and  lord  Hawkesbury, 

Lord  Darnley  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Sidmouth  supported  the 
motion.  He  contended,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  hostile  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  Denmark; 
that  France  had  not  the  means  of 
compelling  the  surrender  ot  the 
Danish  fleet ;  and  that  if  she  had 
possessed  such  means,  she  would 
have  been  restrained  by  prudential 
motives  from  exercising  them. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were. 
Contents  35,  proxies  13 —  48; 
Non-contents  68,  proxies  37 — 105 
Majority  for  ministers  5f 
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had  been  most  foully  and  unfairly 
quoted  in  another  place.  The  sen¬ 
tence  which  followed  the  quotation 
then  made,  would  have  shown,  had 
it  been  produced,  that  the  hypothe¬ 
tical  case  there  stated,  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  likely  to  happen  ;  and 
the  conviction  of  ministers  that  the 
prince  of  Denmark  would  resist  the 
demands  of  France.  It  was  said, 
that  Ireland  was  the  destined  object 
of  attack,  and  the  principal  point 
of  dangc  With  regard  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country,  he  would  say, 
Unite  them,  and  you  will  produce 
an  unconquerable  people.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  policy  of  rni- 
inisters  ;  they  conjured  up  to  them¬ 
selves  fancied  dangers,  and  over¬ 
looked  those  that  were  real. 


Although  we  despair  of 

being  able  to  give  such  an 
abstract  of  what  passed  in  parlia¬ 
ment  respecting  the  “  Orders  of 
Council,”  the  effects  of  which  ex¬ 
tend  not  only  to  the  trade  of  neutrals, 
but  necessarily  also  to  that  of  our 
own  country,  as  shall  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  clear  as  we  could  wish,  yet 
it  will  be  right  to  lay  before  our 
readers  so  much  of  the  debates  as 
shall  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  ille¬ 


gality  of  these  orders,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  Magna 
Charta,  were  assumed  and  main¬ 
tained  by  opposition,  while  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  existing  administra¬ 
tion  appealed  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case  in  their  justification. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  after  Mr.  Hase 
had  appeared  at  the  bar  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  account  from  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  reducing  the  national 
debt,  and  stating  the  receipt  and 
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application  of  9,700,000/.  for  that 
purpose  for  the  last  year  ;  together 
with  the  sum  of  2,400,000/.  for  the 
next  ensuing  quarter :  Mr.  Percival 
moved,  that  the  orders  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  council,  respecting  neutral 
trade,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means. 

Lord  H.  Petty  immediately  rose, 
and  observed,  that  as  serious  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  legality  of 
these  orders,  he  considered  it  as  the 
indispensable  duty  of  ministers  to 
have  these  doubts  removed,  by 
showing  to  the  house,  in  the  first 
instance,  their  necessity,  and  then 
by  applying  for  an  indemnity  bill 
against  the  unconstitutional  exer¬ 
cise  of  them.  He  contended,  that 
the  orders  in  council  violated  the 
laws  of  nations  and  the  municipal 
law  of  this  country ;  and  further 
objected,  that  to  enforce  them  was 
adopting  a  system  of  great  impo¬ 
licy. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  reply,  insisted,  that  the  late  or¬ 
ders  in  council  were  founded  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  order  of 
the  7th  of  January  1807,  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  ill  became  ministers 
who  issued  that  order  to  contend, 
that  those  which  differed  from  it 
only  by  being  more  efficient,  were 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  the  municipal  law  of  the  land. 
— Their  policy,  he  observed,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  protection  they  af¬ 
forded  to  our  commerce,  and  in 
the  inconvenience  and  distress  which 
the  enemy  must  experience  from 
their  operation.  But  these  laws  re¬ 
lated, to  a  state  of  peace  not  of  war, 
as  in  both  cases  their  violation  was 
a  measure  of  expediency,  and  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  king’s  war  prerogative. 
The  interests  of  America,  he  said, 
were  the  interests  of  this  nation, 
and  he  trusted  and  believed  that 
the  present  orders  of  council  would 
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not  interrupt  the  friendly  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Windham,  Dr.  Lawrence,  sis 
Arthur  Pigot,  and  Mr.  Eden  joined 
in  condemning  the  orders  in  council. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  coincided 
with  the  chancellor  ofi  the  exche¬ 
quer  in  his  view  of  those  measures.,, 
— The  question  was  carried  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  in  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pro¬ 
posed  certain  duties  on  foreign  pro¬ 
duce  exported  from  England  ;  mid 
he  observed,  that  the  resolutions 
would  be  printed,  and  laid  before 
the  house. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord 
Auckland  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  make  a  motion  respecting  these 
orders  in  council,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  bring  into  discussion  the 
different  bearings  of  these  orders, 
as  they  related  to  neutral  powers, 
to  commerce,  manufactures,  &c. 
And  on  the  15th  his  lordship  rose 
to  make  his  motion.  He  consi¬ 
dered  the  subject  of  high  impor¬ 
tance,  and  proposed  to  discuss  it 
under  four  heads ;  namely,  the  po¬ 
licy,  the  legality,  the  violation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  and  the  laws 
of  nations.  In  a  speech  of  consi¬ 
derable  length,  he  contended,  that 
the  last  orders  had  been  issued  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  the  good  faith  which  ought  to 
distinguish  a  powerful  maritime  na¬ 
tion.  The  operations  of  the  order 
issued  in  1797  had  been  severely 
felt  by  unoffending  neutrals ;  the 
order  of  the  7th  of  January,  1S07> 
also  obtained  the  reprobation  of 
America  ;  but  the  subsequent  or¬ 
ders  had  nearly  annihilated  the 
commerce  of  states  never  hostile  to 
England.  He  deprecated  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  retaliation  adopted  by  go¬ 
vernment, 
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vernment,  in  consequence  of  which 
friendly  powers  had  been  severely 
injured  ;  and  he  contended,  that 
the  orders  were  contrary  to  policy 
and  the  laws  of  civilized  states." 
The  noble  lord  concluded  his  speech 
with  moving',  “  that  the  house 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  orders  of  government  laid 
before  the  house  by  command  of 
his  majesty,  and  afford  them  their 
early  consideration.” 

Earl  Bathurst  opposed  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  noble  baron,  and  justi¬ 
fied  the  orders  which  had  been  cen¬ 
sured.  It  had  been  discovered  by 
government,  that  neutrals,  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  course,  frequently  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  enemy. 
The  power  exercised  by  France 
over  neutrals  being  submitted  to 
by  them,  they  not  only  promoted 
the  commercial  views  of  the  enemy, 
but  acquiesced  in  hostile  intentions. 
The  import  trade  of  America 
amounted  annually  to  1 04,000, 000 
dollars,  7*000,000  of  which  was 
gained  by  France ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  of  importance  to  deprive  her 
of  that  benefit.  The  orders  of 
council  had  effected  that  object, 
and  government  were  justified  in 
the  adoption  of  them. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  the  question 
for  the  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships  was  not  whether  the  orders 
of  council  were  founded  on  policy, 
but  whether  the  government  ought 
to  act  upon  principles  of  justice  ; 
and  he  considered  it  a  question  of 
as  great  importance  as  any  ever  be¬ 
fore  the  house.  The  laws  of  na¬ 
tions,  according  to  all  authorities, 
peremptorily  demanded  that  respect 
should  be  observed  to  neutrals.  The 
order  of  the  11th  Nov.  1797,  did 
not  say  that  government  proceeded 
on  the  law  of  retaliation  towards 
neutrals.  The  order  might  blockade 
the  enemy’s  ports ;  but  he  would 


ask  the  noble  lords,  whether  the? 
could  say  with  honour  and  candour, 
that  the  order  extended  to  neutrals, 
who  had  never  violated  the  laws 
of  nations.  The  moment  the  em¬ 
peror  of  France  had  contradicted 
his  decree  in  favour  of  America, 
and  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minister,  was  informed  that  the 
trade  of  America  should  not  be 
annoyed,  the  government  of  this 
country  laid  an  embargo  on  Ame¬ 
rican  ships.  This  act  he  considered 
adverse  to  the  established  laws  of 
nations.  America  had  committed 
no  act  which  justified  such  conduct. 
The  oldest  decisions  on  the  subject 
of  neutral  capture  and  detention 
had  said,  that  neutral  property 
cannot  be  taken,  unless  an  act  was 
committed  by  the  neutral,  offensive, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to 
the  belligerent.  The  attack  on 
neutrals  was  justified  upon  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retaliation.  He  would  sup¬ 
pose  the  French  had  decreed  the 
blockade  of  the  Moon,  Venus,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  other  luminous  bodies  ; 
and  England  had  blockaded  the 
Sun  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Were  the  astronomer  royal  and  all 
the  disciples  of  Copernicus  to  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
country  darkened  by  the  eclipse  of 
the  planets  ?  The  noble  lord  quoted 
the  decisions  of  sir  W.  Scott,  judge 
of  the  admiralty  court,  and  other 
authorities,  to  prove  that  neutrals 
were  not  subject  to  detention,  sei¬ 
zure,  and  confiscation,  unless  they 
committed  acts  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations.  He  called  upon 
the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  to 
express  his  opinion  relative  to  the 
law  of  nations  applicable  to  neutrals; 
and  observed,  that  if  the  orders  of 
council  then  in  discussion  were  a 
sufficient  pretence  for  the  general 
system  of  blockade,  neutrals  were 
without  any  protection  whatever. 

The 
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The  lord  chancellor  left  the  wool¬ 
sack,  and  said  the  law  of  nations 
was  the  law  of  justice,  which  exist¬ 
ed  between  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature.  With  respect  to  hostilities, 
if  it  appeared  that  neutrals  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  views  of  an  enemy, 
and  means  were  adopted  to  prevent 
the  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
think,  that  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  present  time,  any  contradiction 
had  been  offered  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  orders  of  council  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  noble  lord  then  de¬ 
fended  the  policy  of  the  subsequent 
orders,  that  we  must  use  the  same 
weapons  as  France,  and  contended 
that  they  were  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  benefit  and  security  of  the 
country. 

Lord  King  contended,  that  it 
must  be  proved  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  that  neutrals  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  justify  the  monstrous 
conduct  which  we  were  pursuing 
against  them.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  decrees  of  France  against 
our  commerce  were  such  as  to 
justify  us  in  measures  of  retalia¬ 
tion  against  that  power;  but  surely, 
before  we  retaliated  on  neutrals,  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  they 
had  given  sufficient  provocation. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
and  he  called  on  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side  to  adduce  any  one  act 
done  by  neutrals,  which  manifested 
even  a  disposition  to  submit  to  the 
measures  of  Bonaparte  against  this 
country. 

Lord  Grenville  regretted  that 
party  considerations  should  have 
such  strong  influence  on  the  minds 
of  some  noble  lords,  as  had  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He 
was  the  more  surprised  at  it  in  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  that  now  before  their  lord¬ 


ships.  Such  a  view  of  the  subject 
might  answer  a  temporary  purpose, 
as  a  set-off  against  facts  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  statements,  but  he  trust¬ 
ed  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
such  justification  as  that  hitherto 
pursued,  he  meant  that  of  in¬ 
stancing  the  conduct  of  the  late 
government.  Upon  that  question, 
however,  the  present  ministers 
could  not  defend  themselves,  for 
the  measures  which  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  did  not 
violate  every  principle  and  recog¬ 
nised  forms  of  the  lav/  of  nations, 
as  the  present  ministers  had  done. 
Although  they  had  deemed  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  resort  to  a  declaration 
of  blockade  against  the  enemy,  yet 
they  did  not  involve  innocent  and 
unoffending  neutrals  in  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war. — Having  dwelt  for 
some  time  on  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  noble  lord  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  measure  before  their 
lordships  generally,  as  one  on  the 
revocation,  or  non-revocation  of 
which,  depended  (he  believed  in 
his  soul)  the  existence  of  Great 
Britain.  He  contemplated  with 
the  deepest  regret,  the  motives 
which  seemed  to  influence  some 
persons  in  this  country  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject :  theymighqit  was  true, 
derive  a  short-lived  popularity  from 
their  rigour  beyond  all  law,  even 
the  law  of  necessity,  as  generally 
understood,  but  he  feared  the  day 
was  not  very  distant,  when  net  on- 
ly  the  country,  but  the  very  authors 
of  the  mischief,  who  were  now  tri- 
iimphiner,  would  lament  and  bitter- 
ly  deplore  their  conduct ;  all  he 
could  hope  was,  that  their  repent¬ 
ance  might  not  be  tor*  late.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  (Eldon)  la¬ 
boured  very  much  on  points  which 
were  not  capable  of  being  contra¬ 
dicted  ;  he  had  stated  propositions 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  necessity, 

which 
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which  w&re  clear  and  self-evident  ; 
but  the  inferences  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  were  irrelevant,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  application  what¬ 
ever  to  this  question  ;  the  noble 
lord  not  only  failed  in  making-  out 
the  necessity,  but  in  showing  that 
there  was  even  a  colourable  pretext 
for  the  orders  in  council  as  against 
neutrals.  Their  lordships  should 
consider  whether  the  decree  of  the 
enemy  was  executed  :  now,  so  far 
from  it,  that  all  the  evidence  was 
the  other  way  ;  for  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  neutrals  to  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  for  an  explanation,  the 
answer  was,  that  it  was  not  intend¬ 
ed  against  the  power  so  inquiring. 
This  was  the  answer  given  to  the 
American  ambassador  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  he  was  told  that  not  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  it  should  affect  the  treaty 
subsisting  between  both  countries. 
The  American  ambassador  com¬ 
municated  this  explanation  to  the 
present  ministers,  who  certainly 
might  thus  far  have  regulated  their 
conduct,  in  conformity  to  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact,  namely,  that  Bonaparte 
had  not  executed  his  decree  against 
America,  and  that  America  had 
shown  no  intention  of  acquiescing 
in  that  decree,  if  it  were  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  France  to  carry  it  into  ef¬ 
fect.  What  then  was  the  line  pur¬ 
sued  by  ministers  ?  They  said,  in 
substance,  by  their  order  of  coun¬ 
cil,  You,  Americans,  may-  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  explanation  of  France, 
but  we  feel  the  explanation  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  United  States,  and  infer 
from  it  the  submission  of  America, 
therefore  we  will  impose  on  vou  all 
the  calamities  and  all  the  evils  of 
war.  If  the  necessity  of  the  case 
were  the  ground  to  be  relied  on, 
why  not  establish  it  ?  Here  was  a 
fact  which  proved  that  it  existed  as 
against  neutrals  only  in  the  imagi- 
1803. 


nation  of  those  who  recommended 
and  wrote  the  orders  of  council. 
If  the  orders  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  plea  of 
justification  which  they  recited  at 
their  very  opening  was,  that  the 
French  government  had  issued  un¬ 
just  decrees  against  the  commerce 
of  England,  and  that  neutrals  had 
not  procured  a  renunciation  of 
them.  This  was  no  ground  at  all, 
because  Bonaparte  had  not  execu¬ 
ted  them,  and  therefore  his  decrees 
were  as  waste  paper  against  us;  for 
our  object  was'  to  see  whether  they 
were  executed,  and  then  to  be 
informed  whether  neutrals  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Bonaparte’s  wj  dies.  We 
find,  however,  that  ministers  have 
not  any  foundation  for  supposing 
either  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
kind  of  proof  was  against  them. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  his 
speech,  with  expressing  his  surprise 
that  ministers  should  revive  the 
1  ight  of  imposing  a  tax  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  America.  When  that 
had  been  attempted  in  former  times, 
the  consequences  were  disastrous  to 
both  countries  during  the  struggle ; 
but  on  what  ground  could  or  ought 
government  to  have  torn  those 
wounds  inflicted  on  Amerca?  Why 
should  it  be  our  policy  to  rouse  her 
independence;  and  all  this  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  we  should  endeavour  to 
soothe  her  sufferings  and  conciliate 
her  attachment  ?  Surely  the  evil 
genius  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
have  suggested  a  more  certain  plan 
for  the  ruin  of  the  country,  than 
that  of  compelling  the  Americana 
to  come  into  our  harbours,  'and 
there  exacting  from  them  those  du¬ 
ties  or  taxes  as  our  folly  might  de¬ 
mand  from  them.  This  was  such 
an  act  of  insolence,  and  such  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  law,  as  ought  to  make 
the  most  unprincipled  and  tyranni- 
P  cal 
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cal  government  shrink  from  its 
acknowledgment  !  He  conjured 
their  lordships  to  put  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible  to  this  mischief. 
He  feared  that  the  effect  which  it 
might  produce  would  not  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  even  mitigated  during 
the  life  of  anv  person  who  witnes¬ 
sed  the  transaction.  It  was  so 
atrocious  that  the  Americans  could 
not  forget  it ;  and  he  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  would  not  easily  forgive  its 
injurious  tendency. 

Lord  Hawkeshury  said  that  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  only  one  before 
their  lordships,  he  should  say,  that 
it  involved  the  deepest  interests  of 
the  country  ;  and  feeling  this  to  be 
the  case,  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  state  his  view  of  it  generally  at 
present,  reserving  the  detail  till 
some  future  discussion,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  afforded  by 
noble  lords  opposite  to  him.  He 
thought  that  tire  mistaken  notions  of 
the  noble  baron  with  respect  to  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  must 
arise  from  a  want  of  due  considera¬ 
tion.  The  noble  baron  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  right  of  retaliation  against 
an  enemy,  but  denied  it  against 
neutrals  :  he  lamented  the  necessity 
of  inflicting  any  ct  the  calamities  of 
war  on  neutrals,  but  self-preserva¬ 
tion  fully  justified  it  He  did  not 
anticipate  such  evils  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  our  measure  on  American 
commerce,  as  the  noble  baron  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
hoped  that  America  would,  on  a 
calm  vie\v  of  the  whole  transaction, 
feel  inclined  to  give  it  effect  rather 
than  opposition.  She  must  be  a- 
ware  that  the  enemy  provoked  us  to 
adopt  it  by  his  decrees  and  various 
oppressions  ;  and  of  course,  that 
with  respect  to  America  as  a  neu¬ 
tral,  it  was  an  order  growing  out  of 


necessity,  which  carried  its  justifica¬ 
tion  with  it !  The  noble  lord  closed 
his  speech  at  two  o’clock,  with  sta¬ 
ting,  that  he  should  resist  the  noble 
baron’s  motion. 

Lord  Lauderdale  and  lord  Sid- 
mouth  gave  their  support  to  the 
motion.  On  a  division,  the  num¬ 
bers  were  For  the  motion  48, 
against  it  106. 

Ministers,  finding  themselves  se¬ 
cure  in  their  majorities  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question,  introduced  a  bill 
on  the  subject  into  the  lower  house  ; 
on  the  second  reading  of  which, 
Feb.  18, 

Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  could  not 
allow  this  bill  to  go  through  an¬ 
other  stage  without  declaring  his 
sentiments  upon  it.  In  doing  so 
lie  should  throw  out  of  his  consi¬ 
deration  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  retaliation.  That  he  should 
leave  to  other  gentlemen  better 
able  to  discuss  the  subject,  and 
should  confine  the  few  observations 
he  had  to  offer  on  the  measure  in 
question  to  its  effects,  so  far  only 
as  America  was  concerned.  He 
would  ask,  if  it  could  at  all  be 
shown  either  that  America  had  any 
access  to  that  decree  of  the  French 
government  issued  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1806,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  it ;  or  that  she  acquiesced 
in  it  without  reluctance  after  it  was 
issued  ?  He  maintained  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  this  effect,  but 
the  contrary.  It  appeared  too* 
from  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Monroe 
■and  Pinckney  to  our  government, 
explanatory  of  this  matter,  that  the 
decree  was  never  acted  upon  ;  and 
that  the  trade  of  America  was  in 
no  wise  annoyed  in  consequence  of 
the  decree.  It  did  not  appear  that 
any  answer  was  given  to  this  letter, 
but  three  weeks  after  followed  the 
orders  of  council,  which  went  to  in¬ 
flict 
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ftict  on  America  a  punishment  as 
severe  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  state 
of  the  most  abject  submission  to 
the  wishes  and  objects  of  France. 
It  was  a  mere  mockery  to  say  that 
any  vessels  whatever  sailing  from 
American  ports,  at  any  time  what¬ 
ever,  were  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  tax.  Supposing 
it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  captain  or 
owners,  though  the  ship  was  origi¬ 
nally  cleared  out  for  Bourdeaux, 
that  the  place  of  her  destination 
should  be  changed  with  the  change 
of  circumstances,  and  that  she 
should  proceed  to  Stockholm  ;  that 
very  change  of  destination  would 
subject  her  to  the  tax.  Supposing 
such  a  deviation  to  be  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  American,  he 
was  anxious  to  know  what  right 
our  government,  or  that  of  any 
other  country,  could  have  to  im¬ 
pose  a  penalty  on  a  neutral  vessel 
conducting  herself  in  this  manner. 
Fie  conceived  this  to  be  a  tax  on 
the  neutral  trader  without  any  rea¬ 
son,  or  the  most  distant  shadow  of 
right. 

The  advocate-general  (sir  John 
Nicholl),  conceiving  that  the  house 
had  a  right  to  hear  his  opinion  on 
this  question,  rose  thus  early  to 
state  his  sentiments  and  the  grounds 

•  -»  o 

upon  -which  he  formed  them. 
These  orders  of  council  were  pre¬ 
ceded  and  accompanied  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  material  to  be 
considered  in  forming  a  judgment 
upon  their  legality.  The  French 
decree  prohibited  the  trade  of  neu¬ 
trals  in  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture,  and  had  even 
gone  the  further  length  of  declaring 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  According  to  this  re¬ 
gulation,  a  Danish  vessel  bound 
from  Copenhagen  to  Tranquebar, 
and  having  on  board  British  goods 


purchased  at  Lisbon  or  America, 
may  be  seized  by  a  French  cruizer, 
and  would  be  confiscated  on  being 
brought  into  a  French  port.  The 
French  government,  falsely  as¬ 
suming  that  the  British  govern* 
ment  had  declared  ports  under  the 
dominion  of  France  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade  without  placing  armed 
ships  to  exercise  and  enforce  that 
blockade,  and  claiming  a  right  of 
retaliating  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  declared  the  British  islands  in 
a  state  of  blockade.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  in  the  most  extensive 
blockade  published  by  this  country, 
which  extended  from  the  Elbe  to 


Brest,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been 
made,  whether  there  was  a  naval 
force  sufficient  to  execute  that 


blockade  according  to  the  strict 
terms  of  public  law.  The  result  of 
that  inquiry  was,  to  shew  that  there 
was  an  ample  force,  and  that  force 
was  employed  accordingly.  The 
retaliation  adopted  upon  the  French 
decree  was.  gradual,  moderate,  and 
dignified.  It  was  intended  always  to 
avoid  injuring  neutrals  ns  much  as 
possible.  The  first  measure  was 
the  publication  of  the  order 
council  of  January  7th.  That  men 
sure  he  had  defended  and  support¬ 
ed  at  the  time.  It  was  largely  ef¬ 
ficacious 

that  in  strict  right 
gone  further,  if  that  measure  should 
be  found  insufficient  to  obtain  re¬ 


of 


but  even  then  it  was  felt, 
,  we  might  have 


sistance  to  the  French  decree. 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Lisbon,  and 
America,  were  at  that  time  the  on¬ 
ly  neutral  powers.  Had  any  one 
of  these  powers  resisted  or  remon¬ 
strated  when  a  decree,  similar  to 
that  which  now  provoked  our  re¬ 
taliation,  was  published  by  the 
French  directory  in  1 7.98  ?  It  was 
immediately  denounced  by  the 
American  president,  in  his  speech 
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to  the  congress,  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  and  independence  or  tire 
United  States.  Was  any  step  of 
that  nature  taken  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  ?  Was  any  representation 
made  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  :J  On 
the  contrary,  the  port  of  Lisbon 
was  become  a  perfect  port  of  entre¬ 
pot,  to  protect  the  vessels  carrying 
on  the  coasting-  trade  of  France, 
and  the  countries  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  France.  Had  Denmark 
resisted  ?  The  contrary  was  proved 
by  reference  to  lord  Howick’s  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Rist,  in  which  that  noble 
lord,  for  whom  he  professed  a  high 
respect,  as  he  did  for  the  late  go¬ 
vernment  generally,  very  properly 
censured  the  submission  to  the 
original  imposition  of  France,  and 
the  remonstrance  against  the  con¬ 
sequent  restriction  adopted  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  With  respect 
to  America,  the  note  of  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  Deeres,  gave 
no  assurance  of  exception  of  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels  from  the  operation  of 
the  French  decree  of  the  21st  of 
November,  1806.  An  instance  of 
the  capture  of  an  American  vessel, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  French 
decree,  had  since  occurred,  -and 
that  vessel  having  been  recaptured 
by  a  British  cruizer,  a  salvage  had 
been  awarded  upon  the  recapture. 
Now  that  the  peace  of  Tilsit  esta¬ 
blished  the  influence  of  France  over 
the  continent,  the  prohibition  of 
British  trade  would  be  universally 
enforced  by  France ;  and  unless 
some  principle  of  retaliation  were 
adopted  on  our  part,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  such  terms 
of  peace  as  France  may  be  disposed 
to  dictate.  But  if,  by  our  retalia¬ 
tion,  France  should  be  deprived  of 
many  of  the  necessary  articles  of 
daily  consumption,  the  French 
would  in  the  course  of  a  little  time 


be  forced  to  become  the  violators 
of  the  prohibition  of  their  own  go¬ 
vernment.  The  colonial  trade  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  had 
been  hitherto  throughout  the  war 
carried  on  by  means  of  American 
ships.  There  were  French  houses 
established  in  America  to  facilitate 
this  trade,  and  it  was  from  these 
French  houses  that  a  great  part  of 
the  late  groundless  outcry  against 
Britain  proceeded.  The  only  prior 
example  of  the  prohibitory  man¬ 
date  of  France,  was  one  issued  in 
1798  by  Russia  against  France  as 
the  enemy  of  all  nations  ;  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  was  now  in  alliance  with 
France  against  Britain,  and  which 
complained  of  the  departure  of 
Britain  from  the  law  of  nations, 
while  it  was  silent  upon  the  previ¬ 
ous  outrage  of  France  !  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  in  all  engage¬ 
ments,  express  or  implied,  between, 
belligerents  and  neutrals,  there  were 
neutral  duties  as  well  as  neutral 
rights  ;  and  that  belligerents  had 
direct  obligations  towards  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  collateral  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  their  neighbours.  If 
a  neutral  power  allowed  its  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  violated  by  one  bellige¬ 
rent,  it  was  bound  to  allow  an  equal 
latitude  to  the  opposite  belligerent. 
The  same  principle  held  at  sea ; 
and  if  America  submitted  to  the 
intervention  of  France,  the  inter¬ 
vention  should  be  permitted  on  our 
part.  If  it  was  in  our  power,  and 
if  our  right  permitted  us  to  detain 
vessels  on  their  way  to  France,  it 
was  equally  our  right  to  permit 
them  to  proceed  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  on  this  ground  the  de¬ 
tention  and  duty  bond  were  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  America  should  de¬ 
termine  to  be  hostile,  it  was  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  us  that  our  cause  rvas 

just : 
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just :  we  must  either  submit  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  France,  or  try  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  the  result  he  looked  to  with 
confidence,  as  to  this  country  ;  and 
he  trusted,  that  while  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  a  trial  was  pend¬ 
ing,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
prejudice  it,  by  exciting-  a  factious 
clamour  for  peace,  which  could  be 
attended  with  no  effect,  but  produ¬ 
cing  an  unpromising  negotiation, 
and  an  insecure  peace. 

Earl  Temple  wished  every  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  late  government  to 

O 

stand  on  -  its  own  merits.  The 
question  now  before  the  house  was, 
if  the  orders  of  council  could  be 
justified.  Were  we  entitled  to  do 
immediate  injury  to  neutral  states, 
to  meet  that  which  had  been  colla¬ 
terally  aimed  at  them  by  our  op¬ 
ponent  ?  He  contended  that  the 
plea  of  retaliation  did  not  apply. 
We  ought  to  retaliate  on  our  ene¬ 
my,  not  on  neutral  states.  We 
■were  called  on,  before  we  took  any 
steps  which  could  affect  neutral 
powers,  to  see  if  they  had  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  act  of  the  other 
belligerent ;  and  again,  if  that  act 
had  been  enforced  by  the  power 
with  whom  we  were  at  war.  The 
American  minister  at  Paris  did  im¬ 
mediately  remonstrate,  holding  out 
the  treaty  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  as  a  reason  why  the  decree 
should  not  be  enforced.  The  an¬ 
swer  was,  that  no  part  of  it  was 
meant  to  militate  against  that 
treaty.  The  president  was  satisfied 
with  this  declaration  of  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  and  in  his 
speech  to  congress  states  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  his  minister  had 
received.  Two  several  ships  be¬ 
longing  to  America,  captured  and 
carried,  the  one  into  a  French,  the 
pther  into  a  Spanish  port,  after  an 


attempt  made  to  condemn  them  in 
•  prize  courts,  were  restored,  on  the 
explanation  of  the  French  minister 
of  marine.  So  that  there  was  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  French 
minister  and  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  actual  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
seized,  in  support  of  these  facts  ; 
not  only  that  remonstrances  had 
been  made,  but  that  the  decree 
had  not  been  enforced.  The  no¬ 
ble  lord  contended  that  we  had 
no  right  to  call  on  a  neutral 
power  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
revocation  of  any  such  decree  ; 
all  we  had  a  right  to  was,  to  be 
satisfied  that  we  stood,  so  far  as 
such  neutral  was  concerned,  on  a 
footing  with  our  opponent.  His 
lordship  proceeded  to  enter  into 
an  investigation  of  the  measure, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  law  of 
nations,  and  declared  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  a  breach  of  th6 
statute  of  Edward  III.  and  of 
Magna  Charta. 

He  objected  also  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  as  it  went  to  raise  a  tax 
without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
He  then  considered  its  policy, 
and  observed,  that  the  French 
directory  in  1797  had  adopted  a 
line  of  conduct  similar  to  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  2 1  st  of  November. 
On  that  occasion  there  were  many 
who  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  a 
measure  of  retaliation  like  what 
had  now  been  adopted.  He  an¬ 
swered  that  he  had  too  much  re¬ 
spect  for  the  constitution  of  the 
country  and  the  law  of  nations 
to  do  so.  '  Such  was  his  policy. 
There  was  now  only  one  neutral 
by  whose  means  our  commerce 
might  be  carried  on,  and  why 
did  we  assist  the  views  of  Bona¬ 
parte  by  closing  up  this,  outlet  $ 
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By  these  orders  we  were  distress¬ 
ing  our  own  colonies,  by  bring¬ 
ing  so  much  produce  into  com¬ 
petition  with  theirs,  as  far  as  ex¬ 
portation  to  foreign  markets  was 
concerned.  We  were  preventing 
the  Americans  from  carrying  off 
the  surplus  of  our  .  Indian  com¬ 
modities,  and  by  stopping  up  their 
channels  of  trade  rendered  them 
less  able  to  purchase  our  own 
manufactures.  We  already  had 
had  enough  of  taxing  American 
commerce.  Bonaparte’s  policy 
was  to  unite  against  ns  the  minds 
and  prejudices  of  people.  We 
certainly  did  not  retaliate  in  this 
way.  It  was  an  imprudent  reta¬ 
liation,  for  the  sake  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  commerce  of 
France,  to  destroy  our  own  ;  since 
commerce  was  a  great  source  or 
strength  to  us,  but  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  benefit  to  France. 
Ke  therefore  entered  his  strong¬ 
est  pretest  against  these  orders. 

Mr.  Rose  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that,  after  what  had  been 
said  on  this  subject,  the  legality 
of  these  orders  should  have  been 
questioned.  After  insisting  that 
they  were  strictly  within  the  king’s 
prerogative,  he  replied  to  an  ob¬ 
jection  founded  on  the  illegality 
of  bringing  into  this  country  the 
produce  of  enemies’  colonies  by 
neutrals,  by  observing  that  this 
was  legalised  by  the  42d  of  the 
king.  °  He  then  contended  that 
the  order  of  the  7th  of  January 
adopted  the  same  principle.  ^  It 
went  far  beyond  the  rule  of  1756  ; 
for  under  that,  vessels  were  not 
subjected  to  confiscation,  a  a  they 
were  by  this  order.  Fie  denied 
that  there  was  a  material  difference 
between  Denmark  and  America  in 
this  case.  Fie  adverted  to  the 
pains  that  had  been  taken  eo  con¬ 


nect  this  subject  with  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  America,  and 
asserted  that  this  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  effects. 
No  one  could  be  more  anxious  ta 
preserve  peace  with  America ;  her 
prosperity  was  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  But  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  but  state  the 
great  advantages  wdrich  America 
enjoyed  from  the  consequences  of 
Mr.  Jay’s  treaty.  The  trade  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  her  was 
carried  on,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  her  own  ships  :  she  supplied 
almost  all  the  world,  except 
this  country,  wii.li  India  goods ; 
and  we  had  given  her  the  privilege 
of  carrying  the  produce  of  the  ene¬ 
mies’  colonies,  which  was  denied 
her  by  the  rule  of  1756 :  still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  deprecated  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica.  These  orders  were  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  measure  of  finance  ; 
the  duties  were  imposed  in  order 
to  distress  the  enemy.  Even  all 
our  cruizers  could  not  prevent 
smuggling  :  it  might  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived  then  that  the  French  could 
not  possibly  prevent  our  commodi¬ 
ties  from  being  smuggled  into  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Hibhert  praised  the  excel¬ 
lent  speech  which  had  been  made 
by  the  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  over  the  way  (the  advocate- 
general)  in  favour  of  the  order  of 
the  7th  of  January,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  of  that  sort  which  di¬ 
stressed  the  enemy  much,  and  did 
little  harm  to  the  neutral.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  a  wise  di¬ 
stinction  between  that  and  the  or¬ 
ders  under  consideration.  The 
enemy  had  applied  a  constructive 
blockade  to  us,  and  we  had  com 
structively  blockaded  the  whole 
world.  While  we  were  so  eatrer  to 
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hurt  France,  we  ougnt  to  take  care 
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not  to  hurt  ourselves.  We  ought 
to  take  the  advice  given  in  the 
case  of  the  passionate  rider  and 
the  horse,  and  s£  show  ourselves 
the  wiser  of  the  two.”  He  could 
not  agree  in  the  principle,  that 
when  a  neutral  was  excepted  she 
was  still  bound  to  demand  a  re- 
>  vpeation.  Had  any  American  ship' 
been  condemned  in  France  for 
having  British  produce  on  board  ? 

;  He  denied  that  in  these  orders 

I  there  was  any  particular  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  West  India 
trade.  It  would  be  a  far  greater 
benefit  to  the  West  India  mer¬ 
chants  and  planters,  to  have  the 
rule  of  1756  enforced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  enemies’  colonies.  But 
now  the  great  quantity  of  goods 
which  would  be  brought  here  for 
exportation  would  interfere,  what- 

I  ever  might 
exportation 
dities.  He  therefore  condemned 
the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  ob¬ 
served  that,  in  addition  to  its  other 
bad  effects,  it  would  favour  the 
views  of  Bonaparte  by  creating 
an  enthusiasm  against  us  in  the 
people  of  the  continent 

Mr.  William  Smith  said  that  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend  ( the 
advocate-general)  had  misapplied 
the  words  which  he  read  from 
Vattel,  for  the  whole  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  related  to  contraband  q-oods. 

o 

He  allowed,  however,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  many  things 
which  he  had  said,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  there  might  be 
good  reason  to  resort  to  the  rule 
of  1756.  But  then  he  said,  that 
it  was  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
compel  Bonaparte  to  rescind  his 
decree  ;  that  ail  that  could  be  done 
was,  to  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
people  as  to  force  them  to  smug¬ 
gle.  If  that  was  the  case,  then 


be  the  duty,  with  the 
of  our  own  commo- 
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the  question  came  to  this  :  whe¬ 
ther  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
provoking  the  hostility  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  by  continuing  her  embargo,  in 
order  to  try  how  much  we  could 
smuggle  into  the  continent  ?  Set¬ 
ting  aside  the  question  of  mora¬ 
lity,  the  fraud,  the  perjury,  See:, 
See.,  if  you  were  determined  to 
smuggle,  you  ought  to  consider 
how  you  could  smuggle  most  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  this-  view,  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  these  orders  was  most  ex¬ 
traordinary,  for  it  appeared  that 
ministers  expected  to  smuggle  more 
by  having  all  vessels  excluded  from 
France  than  they  could  have  done 
if  certain  vessels  had  been  freely 
admitted.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  extre  r:e  hardship  under  which 
our  West  India  colonies  must  la¬ 
bour  by  the  continuance  of  the 
American  embargo,  which  would 
deprive  them  of  their  usual  sup¬ 
plies  from  that  quarter.  He  also 
particularly  called  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  fact,  that  consi¬ 
derable  quantities  of  corn  were 
imported  in  the  country ;  and 
where,  then,  was  the  policy,  when 
the  Baltic  ports  were  shut  against 
us,  of  running  the  risk  of  em¬ 
broiling  ourselves  with  America, 
for  such  a  paltry  consideration  as 
ministers  themselves  had  stated  ? 
There  really  appeared  a  short¬ 
sightedness  in  this  that  approached 
to  that  state  in  which  the  adage 
might  be  applied,  “  quos  esquus 
Jupiter  viilt  perdere ,  pruts  demen - 
tat”  Then  it  was  said,  that  we 
had  a  right  to  hurt  neutral  when 
our  own  safety  was  concerned, 
This  was  true  ;  but  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  our  safety  was 
concerned  ?  This  was  often  taken 
for  granted,  without  much  exami¬ 
nation.  He  knew  that  it  was  often 
hard  for  neutrals  to  put  up  with 
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the  treatment  which  they  usually  re¬ 
ceived  at  cur  hands  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  submit  to  some  things  which 

O 

we  deiended  on  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity,  but  which  were  occasional¬ 
ly  resorted  to  in  the  wantonness  of 
power.  He  was  glad  to  hear  con- 
ciliatory  language  from  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side,  with  regard 
to  America,  but  lie  should  be  much 
better  pleased  to  see  their  conduct 
correspond  to  their  words,  and 
America  would  no  doubt  concur 
with  him.  It  was  to  be  wished,  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  greater  number  of  our 
ships  might  be  employed  in  the 
American  trade  ;  but  still  allow¬ 
ing  the  advantages  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty,  we 
were  not  without  reciprocal  be¬ 
nefits  from  the  expoi  tition  of  such 
a  large  quantify  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  He  denied  that  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  our  exports  of  East  India 
goods,  tv  as  owing  solely  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  merely  carried  off  the 
surplus  produce.  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  applied  to  once  to  ic- 
strict  the  Americans  in  India. 
That  noble  person  asked  whether 
there  were  ships  belonging  to  the 
company  sufficient  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  produce  ?  The  answer  was. 
No.  Then,  said  he,  why  would 
you  hinder  them  from  carrying  off 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
which  you  yourselves  cannot  take, 
and  so  prevent  them  from  buying 
an  additional  quantity  of  our  com¬ 
modities.  He  concluded  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  these  orders. 

Lord  H.  Petty  observed,  that  it 
must  appear  somewhat  inconsistent 
for  an  English  vessel  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  detain  an  American  ves¬ 
sel,  to  turn  her  from  her  course  and 
send  her  into  an  English  port,  un¬ 
der  the  avowed  authority  of  the 


king’s  belligerent  prerogative  ;  yet 
that  when  the  American  found 
himself  in  a  British  port,  he  should 
discover  that  the  grand  figure  of 
the  king’s  prerogative  was  changed 
into  the  appearance  of  a  custom- 
house-officer.  The  captain  might 


say,  <£  I  thought  I  was  seized  in 
right  of  the  king’s  prerogative.’* 
“  Oh,  yes,  (says  the  officer)  but  I 
will  agree  to  sell  you  the  king’s 
prerogative.  1  keep  the  king’s 
shop  ;  and,  if  you  pay  me  25  or 
SOL  you  may  proceed  to  your 
original  destination.”  This  was 

o 

so  very  contrary  to  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  bill,  that  it  brought 
to  his  mind  the  idea  of  something 
foreign  to  the  object  of  the  bill  get¬ 


ting  into  any  other  parliamentary 
proceeding.  If,  for  instance,  a 
high  treason  bill  was  to  be  convert- 
ed  into  a  money  bill,  by  the  terms 
of  some  clause  that  had  crept  into 
the  bill,  and  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  house  ;  if  a  man  should  be 
arrested  for  high  treason,  and  were 


to  be  afterwards  informed  that  he 
should  not  be  brought  to  trial  if  he 
were  only  to  pay  about  the  sum  of 
50/.,  but  might  immediately  go¬ 
at  large  without  any  further  in¬ 
quiry  into  his  conduct.  Would  not 
the  government,  in  such  case, 
be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  fraud? 
and  would  not  the  legislature,  in 
that  instance,  be  exposed  to  the 
censure  of  the  country,  either  as 
having  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
inattention  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  as  having  betrayed  the 
most  palpable  imbecillity  in  the 
performance  of  their  public  duty  ? 
He  conjured  the  house,  before  they 
gave  their  consent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  present  bill,  to  con¬ 
sider  its  tendency  in  a  variety  of 


views  ;  but  most  particularly  as  to. 
that  most  vicious  and  contempt 
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tible  part  of  it  which  related  to  re¬ 
venue. 

Lord  Castlereagh  contended, 
that  the  orders  of  council  were 
founded  in  a  principle  of  forbear¬ 
ance  towards  America ;  and  not 
likely  to  injure  their  commercial 
interests  in  any  degree,  as  much 
as  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  the 
war  in  1756.  The  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  answer  of  lord  Howick 
to  Mr.  Rist,  that  the  government 
of  this  country  would  not  cease  to 
act  upon  the  order  of  the  7th  of 
January  until  neutrals  should  pro¬ 
cure  the  revocation  of  the  French 
decree,  but  ill  accorded  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (lord  H.  Petty). 
Whatever  relaxation  of  the  rigour 
of  its  decree  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  might  h  ive  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  adopt  at  home,  it  was  most 
rigidly  enforced  in  ail  the  French 
colonies.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  that  France  found 
herself  in  a  condition  to  execute 
that  decree  generally  over  the  con- 
tinental  countries  subjected  to  her 
control.  While  she  was  exclud¬ 
ing  our  produce  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  was  this  country  to 
summit,  without  throwing  any  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  way  of  her  supply 
of  her  colonial  produce  ?  If  the 
rule  of  1756  were  to  be  applied  to 
America,  it  would  deprive  her  of 
full  one  half  of  her  exports.  Could 
the  noble  lord  contend  that  it  was 
not  an  advantage  to  America,  that 
we  had  not  declared  the  enemies’ 
colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade?  The 
Americans  would  have  ho  right  to 
complain  of  the  duties  proposed  to 
be  laid  on,  because  they  were  only 
the  carriers,  and  the  duty  would  fall 
upon  the  consumers.  As  to  the 
effect  that  might  be  produced  upon 
the  commerce  of  this  country  by  the 
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state  of  the  continent,  he  admitted 
that  its  exports  might  for  a  time 
be  checked  ;  but  this  could  not 
last  long,  because  no  pressure 
could  keep  down  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  under  prohibition,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  interests 
of  individuals  would  not  induce 
them  to  procure  those  articles  which 
may  be  necessary  for  them.  As  to 
the.  question  relative  to  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  America,  he  could  as¬ 
sure  the  house  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  extremely  anxious  to 
avert  the  interruption  of  peace  and 
amity  with  that  country.  If  the 
Calamity  of  war  should  unhappily 
take  place,  whenever  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers  shall  be 
brought  under  consideration,  it 
would  be  seen  that  no  effort  had 
been  spared  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
If  war  should  be  the  consequence, 
it  will  appear  that  no  concession  or 
submission  could  have  prevented 
it ;  and  it  might  not  be  unlikely, 
that  the  forbearance  of  this  country 
had  been  such  as  to  have  misled 
the  Americans,  both  as  to  them¬ 
selves  and  as  to  this  country.  The 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who 
had  held  the  language  contained  in 
lord  Howick’s  answer  to  Mr.  Rist; 
they  should  rather  now  maintain  the 
principles  which  they  then  professed, 
at  a  time  too  when  the  dangers  of 
the  country  were  not  so  imminent  as 
at  present.  The  consequence  of  a 
war  would  be,  the  loss  to  America 
of  her  whole  export  trade,  whilst 
only  one-fourth  of  our  exports 
would  be  endangered  by  that  event. 
Our  means  of  shutting  American 
produce  in  her  ports,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  vast  marine,  were 
far  more  extensive  than  her  internal 
means  of  excluding  us  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  considerable  portion  of 
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what  this  country  now  exports  to 
America  would  find  its  way  into 
that  country  notwithstanding  a  war. 
We  were  not,  from  the  mere  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  war  with  that  country, 
to  shrink  from  the  assertion  of  those 
maritime  rights  which  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  national  strength  and 
prosperity.  The  question  now  w~as, 
whether  we  were  to  be  conquered 
by  the  French  or  not  ?  Bonaparte 
had  essayed  his  military  warfare 
against  us  ineffectually,  and  he  was 
now  trying  the  success  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  warfare.  It  was  an  attack 
upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  was  convinced  the  na¬ 
tion  would  not  decline  the  contest. 
In  order  to  obtain  any  peace  with 
France,  in  order  to  make  her  live 
in  peace,  we  must  prove  to  her 
that  she  can  make  no  impression 
upon  us.  The  only  prospect  of 
living  with  that  country  in  civil  or 
political  intercourse,  is  afforded  by 
a  perseverance  in  the  war,  till  by  a 
proud  defiance  of  all  her  means,  we 
shall  convince  her  of  her  inability 
to  destroy  or  weaken  ours.  So 
may  we  enjoy  relations  of  amicable 
intercourse,  not  of  suspended  war¬ 
fare  with  her ;  but  that  can  never 
be  expected,  till  we  shall  have  esta¬ 
blished  the  proof,  that  no  instrument 
she  can  employ  will  avail  for  the 
reduction  of  the  power  or  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  empire. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for 
a  division,  when  the  numbers  ap¬ 
peared  : 

For  the  second  reading  214 
Against  it  .....  94 


Majority  120 

While  strangers  were  excluded, 
another  division  took  place,  upon 
the  question  that  the  bill  be  com¬ 
mitted  to-morrow : 


Ayes  .  .  .  .  147 


Majority  92 

i 

On  the  same  day  in  the  house  of 
lords, 

Lord  Grenville  moved,  pursuant 
to  notice,  for  copies  and  extracts  of 
all  information  received  by  govern¬ 
ment,  showing  the  effect  produced 
by  the  French  decrees,  on  which 
the  orders  of  council  had  been 
made ;  also  for  other  papers  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  officers  of  customs, 
&c.,  connected  with  the  orders  of 
council. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  the 
communication  received  by  govern¬ 
ment  from  private  individuals,  and 
through  the  medium  of  commercial 
houses,  could  not  be  laid  before  the 
public  without  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  government. 

Earl  Grey  and  lord  Erskine  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion.  The  duke  of 
Montrose  and  lord  Eldon  opposed 
it. 

The  house  then  divided— Con¬ 
tents  (present)  47 ;  non-contents 
(present)  33,  Majority  against 
ministers  14. 

Lord  Sidmouth  addressed  the 
house  on  the  subject  of  the  Danish 
navy.  From  the  proclamation  and 
summonses  of  our  commanders, 
their  declaration  on  leaving  Zea¬ 
land,  the  declaration  of  war  itself, 
and  the  admissions  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers, he  argued,  that  the  seizure 
of  that  navy  was  justified  only  on 
the  grounds  of  inevitable  necessity, 
arising  out  of  the  law  of  self-pre¬ 
servation  ;  and  that  Denmark,  the 
victim  of  this  unfortunate  urgency, 
was  still  regarded  as  a  neutral  and 
friendly  power.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  every  consideration  of 
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j  justice,  and  a  due  sense  of  the  cha- 
j  racter  and  honour  of  the  country, 
required,  that  the  injury  inflicted 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  necessity  which  occasioned 
it.  This  was  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  celebrated  Grotius,  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  case.  The 
subsequent  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Denmark  did  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  justice  of  her  original 
claim.  It  was  the  natural,  the  un¬ 
avoidable  result  of  our  own  act. 
The  crown  prince  could  not,  either 
in  honour  or  prudence,  desist  from 
hostilities.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  proposing  a  resolution  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying, 
that  the  ships  taken  at  Copenhagen 
might  be  kept  in  such  a  state  as 
hot  to  preclude,  or  put  to  hazard, 
the  possibility  of  their  being  even¬ 
tually  restored  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

Lord  Boringdon  expressed  his 
surprise  that,  with  the  deep  and  vi¬ 
vacious  sensibility  now  exhibited  by 
the  noble  lord,  he  had  omitted  to 
move  a  similar  resolution  respecting 
the  Toulon  fleet  and  the  Spanish 
frigates.  The  only  effect  of  such  a 
resolution,  if  acceded  to,  would  be 
to  fetter  the  hands  of  ministers 
when  they  came  to  negotiate  for 
peace. 

Lord  Ellenborough  contended, 
that,  admitting  the  alleged  neces- 
i_  sity  of  the  seizure,  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  this  country  to  restore  the 
Danish  fleet.  He  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  coquette  with  ministers,  nor 
affect  a  disingenuous  candour.  The 
necessity  which  they  set  forward, 
was  only  that  kind  of  artificial  ne¬ 
cessity,  or  convenience,  which,  in 
the  course  of  his  functions,  he  had 
frequent  occasion- to  reprobate  and 
punish  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  a 
transaction  which  he  regarded  as 
having  brought  indelible  disgrace 


on  the  country  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed. 

Lord  Eldon  said,  that  if  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  really  viewed 
the  matter  as  he  had  just  stated  it, 
he  was  for  doing  justice  only  by 
halves.  He  ought  to  move  for  the' 
instant  restitution  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  Elis  lordship  then  entered  at 
some  length  into  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  ships 
in  1795,  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  the 
Spanish  frigates,  and  contended, 
that  being  now  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Denmark,  the  restitution  of 
her  navy  must,  like  every  other 
subject  of  difference,  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  his  majesty,  in  the  just 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  in  treat¬ 
ing  for  peace. 

Lord  Holland  contended,  that 
there  was  no  analogy  between  the 
cases  cited  and  that  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  motion,  the 
former  relating  to  powers  with 
which  we  were  actually  at  war,  or 
on  the  point  of  being  at  war  with. 
He  deprecated  the  low,  virulent, 
and  cowardly  abuse  in  which  some 
of  the  public  journals  indulged 
against  crowned  heads  during  the 
state  of  hostilities. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  the  justifica¬ 
tion  alleged  was  the  same  as  that 
of  a  man  tried  for  a  highway  rob¬ 
bery,  pleading  in  his  defence  the 
commission  of  a  similar  crime  by 
another. 

Lord  Mulgrave  conceived  that 
the  object  of  the  motion,  if  carried, 
would  convey  a  direct  charge  on 
the  present  administration,  which 
was  not  justified  by  their  conduct, 
particularly  in  respect  to  Denmark. 

Lord  Grenville  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  greatest  service 
would  result  to  this  country  from 
the  restoration  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
even  under  existing  circumstances. 
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if  that  power  could  be  thus  con¬ 
ciliated.  What  danger  could  arise 
from  this  act  of  justice  and  retri¬ 
bution,  to  a  nation  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  we  had  so  grossly  vio¬ 
lated  ?  What !  did  noble  lords  fear 
that  the  power  of  France  would  be 
materially  reduced  by  this  subtrac¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  considered,  of  the 
Danish  navy  ?  Nothing, in  his  mind, 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
notion,  that  by  taking  sixteen  or 
eighteen  ships  from  the  Danes,  we 
had  established  our  own  security, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  their 
navy.  On  the  whole,  he  must  de¬ 
clare  himself  in  support  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  because  it  demon¬ 
strated  to  Europe  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  perfectly  alive 
to  a  sense  of  honour,  and  of  that 
proud  national  feeling  which  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  them. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  admitted  that 
if  Denmark  had  only  resisted  an 
attack  made  on  the  Danish  navy, 
there  might  be  ground  for  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  their  lordships 
had  just  heard ;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  there  was  not  only  a 
hostile  mind,  but  that  it  had  been 
manifested  by  an  avowal  of  a  de¬ 
termination  to  cooperate  with  the 
enemy,  what  then  was  the  country 
to  do,  but  to  resort  to  every  means 
for  its  security  and  protection  ? 

After  several  other  members  had 
spoken,  and  a  short  recapitulation 
and  reply  from  lord  Siclmouth, their 
lordships  divided: — For  the  motion 
SO,  Proxies  20 — 5 1 .  Against  it  6 1 , 
Proxies  44 — -105.  Majority  54. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  9th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  observed  that  it  was  stated  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  that  cer¬ 
tain  large  sums,  said  to  arise  from 
the  sale  of  vessels  taken  by  this 
country  from  nations  with  which 
\ve  were  not  at  war,  had  been 


granted  by  his  majesty  to  several 
princes,  and  particularly  that  the 
sum  of  20,000/.  arising  in  this  man¬ 
ner  had  lately  been  granted  to  the 
duke  of  \  ork.  If  this  were  really 
the  case,  he  wished  to  ask,  on  what 
colour  or  pretext  it  was  that  the 
king  came  to  seize  on  that  property, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  property  alluded 
to,  was  a  judicial  act  of  the  court 
before  which  it  came  to  be  tried, 
whether  it  had  been  legally  seized 
or  not.  It  was,  therefore,  by  that 
judicial  act  of  the  court  completely 
vested  in  the  power  of  the  king. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  adding  to 
this,  that  the  grant  of  20,000/.,  to 
which  the  worthy  baronet  alluded, 
had  actually  been  made  to  the  duke 
of  York,  being  only  equal  to  the,, 
sums  formerly  granted  to  the  other 
younger  male  branches  of  the  royal 
iamily. 

Sir  Francis  thanked  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  his  answer,  and 
said  he  should  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  house  : — and  on  the  next 
day  he  moved  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  praying 
“  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  house  an  account  of  all 
captures  made  at  sea,  which  re¬ 
mained  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war  in  1792,  to  the  present 
time  ;  together  with  an  account  of 
the  produce  of  the  same,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,” 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  sir  Francis 
postponed  the  discussion  till  the 
following  day,  when  he  contented 
himself  .with  making  his  motion 
without  any  comiiients. 
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The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
doubted  whether  the  specification 
of  every  individual  capture  could 
be  obtained.  At  any  rate,  such  a 
-specification  would  require  consi¬ 
derable  time  to  prepare.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
right  of  his  majesty  to  these  droits, 
which  resolved  itself  into  two  di¬ 
stinct  parts:  the  right  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  right  as  lord  high  admiral. 
If  any  complaint  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
fund  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
crown,  that  mi  Hit  form  the  around 
of  parliamentary  inquiry  and  re¬ 
prehension  ;  but  with  regard  to  die 
fund  itself,  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  the  appropriation  of  it  was  un¬ 
questionable.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  fund  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  to  captors  under  various  circum¬ 
stances  ;  many  grants  had  been 
made  for  the  public  service  ;  and, 
it  being  completely  under  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  control,  grants  had  also 
been  occasionally  made  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family.  None  of  these 
appropriations  could  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  misapplications.  The 
honourable  baronet  had  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  know  what  was  the 
gross  amount  of  that  fund,  and  what 
part  remained  undisposed  oh  If, 
on  the  production  of  those  accounts, 
the  honourable  baronet  should  re¬ 
quire  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  .the  fund  had  been  aopro- 
priated,  the  house  would  doubtless 
expect  some  strong  allegations  be¬ 
fore  they  would  consent  to  his  re¬ 
quest.  For  these  reasons,  and  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet’s  object,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
fining  his  motion  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  captures  from  the  period 
mentioned  by  him,  and  of  that  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  those  capture:* 
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which  remained  undisposed  of  at 
the  present  time. 

Sir  Francis  Eurdett  could  see  no 
objection  to  follow  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  marked  out  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman ;  he  had  been 
given  to  understand,  oil  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  proceeds'alluded  to 
amounted  to  such  a  considerable 
sum,  that  he  was  convinced  par¬ 
liament  could  never  endure  that  it 
should  be  left  as  the  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  king ;  he  must  think 
that  the  subject  was  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  that  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  house  minutely  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it. 

Sir  Charles  Pole  declared,  that 
every  day  afforded  fresh  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  admiralty  court  on 
a  better  footinp*. 

O 

The  advocate-general  (sir  John 
Nicholl)  considered  the  insinuation 
of  the  honourable  baronet  who  had 
last  spoken,  as  irrelevant  to  the 
question  ;  and  also,  not  exactly- 
comprehending  the  tendency  and 
extent  of  it,  would  leave  it  unno¬ 
ticed.  Fie  repeated  what  had  been, 
said  by  his  learned  friend,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  double  right  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  fund  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  the  right  of  the  crown, 
and  his  right  as  lord  high  admiral: 
and  enumerated  many  of  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  considerable  sums 
had  been  granted  out  of  that  fund 
by  his  majesty  on  public  and  other 
grounds.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  last  war  with  Holland,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  with  Holland,  with  Spain* 
with  Prussia,  and  with  Denmark, 
a  large  amount  of  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Prussian,  and  Danish  property,  de¬ 
volved  of  right  to  the  crown.  Of 
this  property,  at  least  a  moiety, 
generally  two-thirds,  had  been 
granted  as  a  reward  to  the  captors. 

In 
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In  the  last  war  a  million  of  the 
Dutch  property  was  appropriated 
to  the  public  service.  Another 
million  was  also  so  appropriated 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Other 
appropriations  had  been  made  to 
individuals,  who,  in  many  cases, 
had  suffered  from  tire  sudden 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  For 
instance,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
property  (the  right  of  the  crown) 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war, 
had  been  applied  to  the  relief  of 
persons  whose  property  had  been 
sequestered  in  Spain  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  former  war.  Part 
was  applied  to  indemnify  captors, 
who,  having  made  captures  in  the 
execution  of  their  orders,  were  af¬ 
terwards  compelled  to  restore 
them ;  and  part  to  neutrals,  who, 
from  circumstances  of  peculiar 
hardship,  were  unable  to  recover 
property  that  had  been  taken  from 
them.  He  was  very  ready  to  al¬ 
low,  that  a  small  part  of  tins  fund 
had  certainly  been  appropriated  to 
acts  of  grace  and  liberality,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  Was 
his  majesty  to  be  the  only  lather  in 
his  kingdom,  who  was  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  thus  disposing  of  a 
portion  of  that  over  which  he  had 
an  undoubted  control  ?  If  any 
honourable  member  thought  this 
application  of  the  fund  improper, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  that 
he  completely  differed  from  him. 
Should  any  misapplication  of  the 
fund  be  alleged,  the  house  might,  if 
they  thought  proper,  institute  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  At  present 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any 
grounds  had  been  laid  for  such  a 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Lushington  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  last  speaker,  that  this  mo¬ 
tion  had  no  reference  to  the  admi¬ 


ralty-court.  He  also  agreed  with 
him  in  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
said  relative  to  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  this  property  :  but  differ* 
ed  from  him  materially  as  to  the 
constant  propriety  of  the  applica* 
tion.  One  instance  of  misapplica¬ 
tion  he  would  state  to  the  house. 
An  honourable  baronet  (sir  Home 
Popham)  whom  he  saw  in  his 
place,  had,  in  the  year  1787,  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  on  half-pay 
from  the  naval  service,  in  which  he 
was  then  a  lieutenant.  He  went  to 
Ostend,  and  there  procured  a  ship, 
the  El  Etrusco,  bearing  an  imperial 
flag,  in  which  he  freighted  a  cargo 
for  the  East  Indies.  He  there  ex* 
changed  his  vessel  for  an  American 
ship,  and  carried  a  cargo  to  Can¬ 
ton,  in  China  j  having  taken  in  a 
fresh  cargo  there,  of  which  a 
French  supercargo  at  Canton  had 
a  share,  he  sailed  first  for  Ireland, 
and  thence  to  Dungeness,  where  he 
landed  goods,  or,  in  plain  English, 
smuggled  them.  Lieut.  Bowen  of 
the  Brilliant  frigate,  captain  Ro¬ 
binson,  seized  the  ship  in  Ostend 
roads,  after  a  person  bad  escaped 
on  shore  with  part  of  the  goods. 
This  vessel  was  brought  to  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  admiralty  court.  Du¬ 
ring  the  proceedings,  the  hon.  ba¬ 
ronet  claimed  his  share  of  the  car¬ 
go  and  freight ;  but  when  it  became 
necessary  to  serve  a  process  of  the 
court  upon  him,  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  and,  in  short,  had  abscond¬ 
ed.  The  ship  was  condemned  ;  but 
for  all  the  trouble,  the  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  loss  of  time,  occasioned 
in  the  orosecution  of  the  business, 
captain  Robinson  did  not  receive 
one  shilling.  Yet  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  a  treasury  warrant, 
signed  by  the  inarqnis  of  Bland- 
ford  and  Mr.  Long,  founded  upon 
a  report  for  that  purpose  reluctant¬ 
ly  signed  by  the  right  honourable 
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gentleman  (the  advocate-general), 
25,000/.  was  restored  to  the  lion, 
baronet,  being  the  amount  of  his 
claim  ;  and  that  too,  without  de- 
)  ducting  from  it  any  of  the  expenses 
of  the  process.  It  was  some  time, 
indeed,  before  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (the  advocate-general) 
could  be  induced  to  give  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  this  effect,  and  his 
scruples  were  highly  to  his  credit. 
These  circumstances  formed  part 
of  the  records  of  the  admiralty 
court,  but  he  had  only  received 
the  papers  that  morning.  Here, 
then,  was  an  application  of  a  large 
sum  as  a  reward  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  country.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  that  a  disposition 
appeared  to  examine  this  subject : 
but  he  thought  the  business  would 
be  very  imperfectly  done,  unless 
the  house  attended  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  money,  which  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  material  point  of 
the  whole. 

Sir  Home  Popham  being  so  par¬ 
ticularly  called  upon  by  the  very 
extraordinary  and  personal  attack 
that  had  just  been  made  upon  him, 
could  not  refrain  from  requesting 
the  attention  of  the  house  for  a  few 
moments.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  given  him  the  slightest 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  make 
so  sudden  and  so  aggravated  an 

o  o 

attack  upon  him,  accompanied  with 
aspersions,  such  as  he  believed  had 
never-.before  been  used  in  speaking 
of  a  member  of  that  house,  he 
should  probably  have  been  better 
prepared  to  rebut  it.  He  hoped, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  house  per¬ 
fectly  on  the.  subject.  When  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies  it  'was  at  a 
time  of  profound  peace:  and  while 
there  he  had  exerted  himself  as 
much  gs  possible  in  the  service  of 
the  country.  Let  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  consult  the  records  of  the  In- 
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dia  House.  He  would  there  find 
that  his  conduct  had  been  so  strong¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  in  council,  that  lord  Cornwallis 
had  recommended  him  most  warm¬ 
ly  to  the  court  of  directors,  on  the 
ground  of  the  important  services 
that  he  had  rendered  the  company ; 
and  had  suggested  to  them  to  re¬ 
quest  his  promotion  from  the  board 
of  admiralty.  If  from  his  anxiety 
to  be  actively  employed,  and  to 
gain  experience  in  his  profession,  he 
had  in  a  moment  of  irritation  gone 
out  to  India  under  a  neutral  hag 
(which  perhaps  he  now  regretted), 
he  had  only  followed  the  example  of 
many  other  naval  officers  ;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  strange, 
that  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  20 
years,  he  should  thus  be  singled  out 
tor  peculiar  animadversion.  He 
trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  his  exertions  in  India  must 
have  been  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  to  induce  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral  in  council  to  recommend  him 
at  home  as  he  had  done.  By  the 
term  “  extraordinary,”  he  meant 
only  that  those  services  had  been  of 
a  description  which  were  deemed 
deserving  of  marked  approbation. 
He  trusted  also,  that  in  no  action 
of  his,  had  he  had  any  sort  of  com 
nection  with  smugglers,  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  ;  or  that  he 
had  even  violated  the  laws  of  the 
country,  without  having  at  the 
same  time  done  something,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  in¬ 
jury  they  sustained. 

Mr.  Sheridan  fully  agreed  with 
the  honourable  captain,  that  after 
the  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  him,  the  matter  ought  not  to 
rest  there.  It  was  due  both  to  the 
house  and  to  him,  that  the  matter 
should  be  investigated.  He  also 
agreed,  that  his  honourable  friend 
behind  him  might  have  given  some 
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notice  of  his  intention  ;  but  then  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  he  had  only- 
read  the  papers  that  morning,  and 
had  stated  the  facts  upon  an  occa¬ 
sion  which  had  suddenly  arisen. 
But  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  this 
affair  inquired  into,  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  honourable  friend,  it 
•was  much  more  so  after  the  defence 
of  the  honourable  captain.  He 
said,  he  had,  like  other  officers, 
entered,  in  time  of  peace,  on  board 
a  foreign  vessel,  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  skill  in  his  profession.  But 
how  did  other  officers  engage  in 
these  services  ?  They  were  employ¬ 
ed  entirely  in  their  own  profession  ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  their  taking' 
advantage  of  a  foreign  flag  to  trade 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  land  teas 
at  Hungeness  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  order.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  any  rules  of  order  or 
justice,  that  a  conversation  should 
be  carried  on  so  long  that  had  only 
arisen  collaterally :  and  that  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  should  thus  be  made 
on  an  individual,  without  giving 
him  any  notice,  or  allowing  him 
time  to  prepare  his  defence.  To 
what  purpose  was  this  carried  on  ? 
There  was  no  motion  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  question  before  the  house ; 
and  if  was  impossible  that  such  a 
statement,  unauthorised  as  it  was, 
could  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
calling,  in  the  first  instance,  for  an 
account  of  the  application  of  the 
sums  arising  from  captured  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  the  crown.  He 
hoped  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  himself  would  thank  him  for 
interrupting  him ;  and  he  also 
hoped  that  an  opportunity  would 
be"  afforded  of  fully  considering 
the  case  which  had  occasioned  tills 
deviation  from  the  main  object. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  again,  but 
not,  he  said,  to  complain  of  the 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having- 
interrupted  him  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  now  abstain  from  any 
further  comment  on  the  lion* 
captain’s  (sir  Home  Popham)  de¬ 
fence.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  showed  that  lie  had  been 
perfectly  in  order,  and  noW  only 
deferred  his  argument  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  delicacy,  understanding 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
agree  with  the  hon.  captain,  that 
a  further  and  full  investigation  was 
absolutely  necessary.  After  what 
had  passed,  after  the  charge  so 
distinctly  and  forcibly  made,  and 
urged  by  a  member  in  his  place, 
it  was*  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  hon. 
captain,  and  what  was  of  more 
importance,  it  was  essential  to  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  house 
that  such  an  investigation  should 
take  place. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  he  should 
add  only  a  few  words  on  that  part 
of  the  question  which  related  to 
the  application  of  the  money  a- 
rising-  from  these  droits  of  admi- 
ralty.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  he  not  only  did  not 
censure,  but  he  cordially  concurred 
in,  and  approved  of,  that  part  of 
the  application  this  day  avowed 
by  his  majesty’s  judge  advocate* 
namely,  his  majesty’s  gracious 
gifts  to  the  younger  branches  of 
his  illustrious  family.  No  mem¬ 
ber  but  must  feel  that  their  in¬ 
comes  never  had,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  times,  been  adequate 
to  the  expenditure  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  rank  and  situation, 
and  he  had  nevet  heard  any  charge 
of  wanton  extravagance  preferred 
against  any  one  of  the  illustrious 
individuals  alluded  to.  So  far  was 
he,  therefore,  from  objecting  to 
these  acts  of  his  majesty’s  pater¬ 
nal  generosity,  he  only  lamented 
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that  his  majesty’s  royal  munificence 
had  been  confined  to  the  younger 
branches  of  his  august  family.  Had 
the  heir  apparent  participated  in 
it,  he  believed  the  house  and  the 
country  would  have  not,  merely 
been  satisfied,  but  gratified ;  for 
never  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
prince  had  an  unliquidated  claim, 
which,  greatly  to  his  honour,  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  public  burthens,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  times,  had 
been,  by  his  royal  highness’s  ex¬ 
press  desire,  suspended  but  not 
abandoned  (he  meant  the  arrears 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall)  :  that 
debt  still  remained  indisputably 
due,  either  from  the  sovereign  or 
the  public  ;  and,  towards  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  that  debt,  lie  could  not 
conceive  an  application  of  the 
funds  now  under  discussion,  more 
grateful  to  the  people,  than  in  part 
directing  them  towards  that  object. 
His  majesty’s  munificence  towards 
the  younger  branches  of  his  august 
family  was  an  act  of  bounty :  in  the 
latter  case,  it  would  be  an  act,  not 
of  bounty  merely,  but  of  justice. 

The  advocate-general  observed, 
that  the  lion,  gentleman  opposite 
was  under  a  misapprehension  v/ith 
regard  to  the  sum  that  had  been 
returned  to  the  hon.  captain.  It 
did  not  proceed  from  the  enemy’s 
property  captured  and  condemned, 
but  was  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown 
for  the  violation  of  the  law.  The 
hon.  captain  (whether  correctly  or 
not  he  would  not  then  inquire  * 
had  taken  his  family  to  Ostend. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  on  a 
mercantile  expedition  to  India.  If 
he  had  rendered  himself  liable  to 
the  operation  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  against  British  subjects  trad¬ 
ing  to  India,  he  had  unquestion¬ 
ably  violated  laws  by  which  the 
charter  and  monopoly  of1  the  East 
India  company  were  maintained. 
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But  it  must  be  remembered,  that, 
it  was  well  known  to  the  highest 
characters  in  India,  that  the  hon. 
captain  was  there;  every  possible 
respect  had  been  paid  to  him  by 
those  characters,  and  therefore— 

Mr.  Tierney  called  to  order. 
The  learned  gentleman,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  explanation, 
was  entering  into  a  defence  of  the 
hon.  captain. 

The  speaker  decided  that  the 
learned  gentleman  had  confined 
himself  to  explanation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  That  there  he  laid  before 
the  house  an  account  of  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  paid  out  of  the  registry  of  the 
court  of  admiralty  to  the  receiver 
general  of  droits,  of  all  property 
condemned  to  his  majesty,  in  right 
of  the  crown,  or  in  right  of  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1793,  with  the 
balances  now  remaining,” — -which, 
after  a  conversation  between  a 
number  of  members,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  25. 

On  the  next  day  sir  Charles  Pole 
moved,  “  That  there  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house  a  list  of  all  such 
vessels  and  cargoes,  as  had  been 
prosecuted  as  prizes  in  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  &c.,  from  Jan. 
1802,  up  to  the  latest  period'  to 
which  the  same  can  be  made  up  : 

■ — also  a  list  of  all  such  ships,  &c., 
as  have  been  condemned  as  lawful 
captures  within  the  same  period, 
previously  to  the  declaration  of 
war  being  issued,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  net  proceeds  there¬ 
of,  and  copies  of  the  commission 
under  which  they  wrere  sold  ox- 
disposed  of.”  These  motions,  with 
some  little  alterations  suggested 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
w7,ere  agreed  to. 
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On  the  16th  Mr.  Whitbread 
moved  for  various  papers  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  future  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  peace.  Ministers,  he  said, 
had  already  laid  before  the  house 
various  dispatches  and  extracts  re¬ 
lative  to  the  proposals  of  media¬ 
tion  from  Russia  and  Austria, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  information  which 
ought  to  be  communicated.  It 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  further 
important  information.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  first  motion,  therefore, 
should  be  for  the  production  of 
additional  papers  relative  to  the 
Austrian  mediation.  The  second 
motion,  however,  he  considered  as 
still  more  important.  It  would  go 
to  the  production  of  that  most  im¬ 
portant  dispatch  transmitted  by  our 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Russia, 
and  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  conversation  which  lord  Hut¬ 
chinson  held  with  the  emperor 
Alexander,  some  time  before  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.  That  conversation 
related  to  the  necessity  of  peace  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  also  to  the 
oiler  of  Russian  mediation  between 
France  and  this  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  a  most  important  bearing 
on  that  question,  which  he  soon 
intended  to  submit  to  the  house. 
It  was  true  that  lord  Hutchinson, 
was  not  our  accredited  minister  at 
the  Russian  court,  but  certainly 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  in  Europe,  and 
equally  remarkable  for  military 
talents,  intelligence,  and  a  high 
sense  of  honour.  Besides,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  conversation  with  the 
emperor  Alexander  was  no  secret; 
it  had  been  communicated  to 
many,  and,  among  others,  to  him¬ 
self.  Why  then  should  that  be 
withheld  as  a  public  document  from 
this  hduse,  which  all  the  world 
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knew  ?  He  would  ask  also,  whe¬ 
ther  lord  Eeveson  Gower  returned 
any  answer  to  the  note  of  baron 
Budberg,  which  cast  such  heavy 
charges  upon  the  late  ministers,  in 
regard  to  their  conduct  towards 
Russia.  If  such  an  answer  existed, 
he  wished  it  to  be  produced,  and 
also  a  copy  of  any  assurances  of 
military  support  to  Russia,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  present  ministers 
after  the  late  change  of  admini¬ 
stration.  To  this  he  should  wish  to 
be  added  a  copy  of  a  note  of  Mr, 
Stewart,  secretary  of  legation  at 
St.  Petersburg]],  relating  to  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  a  loan  to  Russia. 

.Lord  L.  Gower,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  any  reply  had 
been  given  to  the  note  of  baron 
Budberg,  charging  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters  with  neglecting  the  interests 
of  Russia  and  her  allies,  stated, 
that  in  a  conference  which  he  had 
with  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
same  charges  were  urged  by  him 
with  considerable  warmth.  In  that 
conversation  he  took  the  liberty  of 
stating  such  reasons  as  appeared 
m  his  mind  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  late  ministers,  both  from 
the  respect  which  he  bore  to  their 
character,  and  from  a  conviction 
that  no  party  differences  ought  to 
actuate  a  foreign  minister,  whose 
business  it  was  to  support,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  the  dignity  of 
his  sovereign,  and,  the  character  of 
his  country.  He  could  also  say, 
that  M.  Alopeus,  the  Russian  mi¬ 
nister  in  this  country,  transmitted 
a  note  which  contained  similar 
charges  against  the  late  ministers, 
and  even  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  continent 
where  a  diversion  might  have  been 
made.  In  answer  to  that  paper, 
Iu's  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  transmitted  to  M.  Alo¬ 
peus  a  defence  of  his  majesty’s 
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government  against  such  charges, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  while 
resident  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  and 
through  him  communicated  to  the 
Russian  government.  This  de¬ 
fence  appeared  to  him  sufficient 
and  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
the  conversation  of  lord  Hutchin¬ 
son,  he  could  only  say  that  he  had 
not  transmitted  it  to  this  country  as 
an  official  dispatch  from  an  accre¬ 
dited  minister,  but  as  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  was  on  the  most 
intimate  habits  with  the  emperor, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  and  respect,  He  did  not 
look  upon  that  conversation  as  a 
public  dispatch,  but  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  private  communication. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  lord 
Hutchinson  was  not  an  accredited 
agent  to  the  courtof  St.  Petersburg]! 
at  the  time  when  he  held  those  con¬ 
versations,  which  were  sought  for  at 
present,  with  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  He  was  a  private  individual 
visiting  St.  Petersburg!!  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  curiosity.  The  honourable 
gentleman  in  his  argument  had 
not  gone  the  length  of  saying, 
that  the  communication  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  sovereign  with  a  private  in¬ 
dividual,  was  matter  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  cognizance.  To  meet, 
therefore,  the  clear  statement  of 
his  ncble  friend,  he  must  go  on 
and  say  that  it  was.  Nay,  he  must 
go  still  further,  and  contend,  that 
a  confidence  between  a  foreign  so¬ 
vereign  and  an  accidental  traveller, 
transmitted  in  a  private  letter  to 
a  person  happening  to  hold  an 
official  situation  at  home,  was  a 
fit  subject  of  parliamentary  notice. 
With  regard  to  the  note  from  ge¬ 
neral  Budberg,  of  the  30th  of  June, 
and  the  presumed  answer  to  it  by 
the  British  ambassador,  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  noble  lord  was 
%  sufficient  apology  for  the  appa¬ 


rent  omission.  The  note  of  the 
Russian  minister  at  the  British 
court,  to  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  containing 
similar  reproaches  and  similar  cri¬ 
minations,  was  answered  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  with  as 
much  zeal  as  could  have  been  ma¬ 
nifested  by  him  on  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  That  answer  could  not  be 
produced,  because  M.  Alopeus,  in 
his  statement  of  grievances,  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  neglect  on  our 
part  to  create  a  diversion  on  the 
continent  in  favour  of  Russia.  He 
had  pointed  out  the  districts  in 
which  those  diversions  might  have 
been  particularly  successful,  as  the 
inhabitants  only  waited  for  a  Bri¬ 
tish  force,  to  rise  up  in  arms 
against  France.  He  could  assure 
the  house,  that  on  looking  over  the 
note,  he  found  it  impossible  to  take 
three  sentences  together,  in  which 
there  were  not  expressions  com¬ 
mitting  places  and  individuals,  and 
he  therefore  trusted  that  he  should 
obtain  their  ready  consent  to  with¬ 
hold  a  disclosure,  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  so  very  cruel  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  those 
very  districts  must  be,  as  every 
district  on  the  continent  was,  now 
under  the  iron  hand  of  the  ruler 
of  France.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
not  press  his  motion  for  the  sake 
of  making  his  argument  better  or 
worse.  Worse,  he  could  assure 
him,  after  all,  it  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  made,  were  the  note  pro¬ 
duced.  By  some  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  other  motions,  he 
seemed  to  have  it  in  view  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  cause  of  the  country, 
as  administered  by  the  late  govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  defended  by  the 
present  government.  He  appeared 
to  think1  that  enough  had  not  been 
done  by  the  late  ministers.  When 
F.  2  the 
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the  lion,  gentleman  asked  for  any 
assurances  of  military  assistance 
that  had  been  communicated  by 
his  majesty’s  present  government, 
in  confirmation  of  the  assurances 
that  had  been  communicated  by 
the  last  government,  he  supposed 
that  he  alluded  to  the  discussion 
in  that  house,  in  which  it  had  been 
stated  by  himself  (Mr.  Canning) 
and  his  colleagues,  that  on  their 
coming  into  office,  they  found  the 
expectations  of  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  of  military  assistance  raised 
to  a  great  height,  but  that  they 
found  no  means  provided  of  sa¬ 
tisfying  those  expectations.  He 
now  reported,  that  those  expecta¬ 
tions  had  been  stated  by  foreign 
courts,  more  particularly  and  with 
greater  precision,  than  the  distinct 
assurances  and  instructions  which 
they  had  found  recorded  in  the 
foreign  office  seemed  to  warrant. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  with 
respect  to  assurances  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  much  passed  in  personal  com¬ 
munications,  which  was  not  trans¬ 
ferred  to  paper.  With  some  of 
the  motions  he  should  comply 
most  willingly  ;  because,  when  the 
papers  were  produced,  they  would 
show  that  great  expectations  had 
been  entertained  of  British  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  continental  powers  ; 
they  would  show  that  the  noble 
lord,  to  whose  authority  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  were  so  fond  of 
referring,  and  for  whose  authority 
on  military  subjects,  and  with  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  his  situation, 
he  entertained  the  highest  respect ; 
that  lord  Hutchinson  had  distinctly 
stated  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  to  tire  king  of  Prussia,  that  he 
knew  his  government  intended  to 
make  a  continental  diversion  in 
their  favour ;  that  he  was  autho¬ 
rised  to  make  them  the  strongest 
assurances  on  this  subject,  although 


he  could  not  particularize  the  point 
at  which  the  diversion  was  to  be 
affected.  By  some  of  the  papers 
it  would  appear,  that  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war  between 
Prussia  and  France,  dispatches  had 
been  sent  to  the  courts  of  St. 
Petersburg!!  and  Stockholm,  call¬ 
ing  loudly  on  those  powers  to 
make  the  greatest  exertions,  and 
to  march  an  army  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Prussia.  Fie  did  not  mean 
to  contend  that  that  exhortation 
was  a  distinct  and  particular  pledge 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
surely  Great  Britain  had  no  right 
to  require  sucli  exertions,  unless 
she  meant  bond  fide  to  imply  that 
she  would  bear  her  share  in  them. 
After  this  call,  however,  a  great 
interval  elapsed  without  any  spe¬ 
cific  promise  of  assistance  on  our 
part,  and  the  whole  correspondence  / 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
consisted  of  applications  and  re¬ 
proaches  from  the  former.  The 
court  of  Petersburgh  was  unques¬ 
tionably  entitled  to  suppose  that 
they  should  receive  support  from 
this  country,  either  by  military 
diversion  or  by  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance.  They  had  neither.  A  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  Russia  to  negotiate 
in  this  country  a  loan  for  six  mil¬ 
lions  had  been  refused.  He  did 
not  state  this  as  attaching  blame 
to  the  late  ministers,  for  he  fairly 
allowed  that  the  negotiation  of 
such  a  loan,  must,  in  effect,  after 
the  experience  which  this  country- 
had  had,  be  considered  as  entailing* 
a  great  risk,  if  not  ultimately  a 
burthen,  on  us.  But  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  refusing 
that  loan,  and  doing  nothing. 
We  might  have  declined  making 
so  considerable  an  exertion,  with¬ 
out  disappointing  Russia,  by  leav¬ 
ing  her  altogether  without  help. 
Had  wc  agreed  to  raise  four  mil- 
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lions,  or  two  millions  (for  which 
of  course  provision  must  have  been 
ij  made  as  for  a  subsidy),  we  should 
at  least  have  gratified  the  feelings 
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ot  his  imperial  majesty  ;  blit  of  such 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  late 

I  government  no  trace  existed  in  the 
records  of  the  foreign  office.  This 
complete  refusal  was  the  more 
censurable,  as  no  power  on  the 
continent  had  been  so  uniformly 
faithful  to  its  pecuniary  engage¬ 
ments  as  Russia.  The  wants  of 
'i  the  Russian  army  were  .so  pressing, 
that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  campaign,  lord  Hutchinson, 
in  the  sound  exercise  of  the  dis¬ 
cretion  with  which  lie  was  invested, 
had  advanced  the  miserable  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  their  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Since  the  war  between  the 
two  countries  that  money  had 
been  repaid.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  brought  by  the  Russian 
government  against  the  late  admi¬ 
nistration  of  this  country,  for  dis¬ 
turbing  their  commerce  by  unne¬ 
cessary  detentions,  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  had  refuted  it  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  with  as  much 
anxiety  and  decision  as  if  it  had 
been  preferred  against  themselves. 
Though  he  thought  it  had  been 
sufficiently  refuted,  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to'  the  laudable  desinf  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  of  vindicating  his  friends  by 
the  production  of  papers  on  the 
subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  was 
desirous  to  obtain  the  dispatches 
from  this  country,  containing  those 
assurances  of  support  and  coope¬ 
ration,  which  it  was  stated  in  his 
majesty's  declaration,  that  “  his 
imperial  majesty  h  id  received  and 
acknowledged,  With  apparent  con¬ 
fidence  and  satisfaction.”  The 
hon.  gentleman  implied,  that  in 
that  passage  of  his  majesty’s  dec  la? 
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ration,  a  diminution  wras  meant 
studiously  to  be  taken,  between  the 
last  and  the  present  administration  j 
and  that  the  assurances  referred  to, 
as  having  given  such  lively  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  imperial  majesty, 
were  the  assurances  of  the  present 
administration  alone.  The  hon. 
gentleman  was  mistaken  :  the  do- 
claration  referred  to  the  assurances 
communicated  to  Russia  in  March, 
bv  lord  Hutchinson,  from  the  last 
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government,  as  well  as  to  those 
communicated  in  April  from  the 
present  government.  How  could 
his  majesty’s  ministers  more  fairly 
defend  the  conduct  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  than  by  identifying  that 
conduct  with  their  own  ?  On  the 
accusations  by  Russia,  of  our  in¬ 
terrupting  her  commerce,  of  our 
withholding  from  her  pecuniary 
and  military  aid  ;  as  those  accusa¬ 
tions  were  stated  in  the  Russian 
declaration,  he  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  thing  that  would  be 
deficient  in  the  information  which 
would  fie  produced  by  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  motions.  But  there 
was  a  specific  charge  brought  by 
Russia  against  this  country,  name¬ 
ly,  the  expedition  to  Alexandria, 
which  the  hon.  gentleman’s  mo- 
tions  would  not  sufficiently  eluci¬ 
date.  In  the  correspondence  of 
his  majesty’s  existing  government 
with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!! 
(without  any  reference  to  their 
private  opinion),  that  expedition 
had  been  defended  against  Russia, 
on  the  ground  that  the  war  with 
Turkey  had  been  undertaken  by 
this  country  on  Russian  instiga¬ 
tion,  and  for  Russian  objects. 
That  in  the  course  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  if  was  diverted  from  appoint 
where  it  would  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  to  a  point  where  it  could  not, 
was  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
could  not  be  entered  into  with 
E  3  minute- 
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minuteness  in  his  majesty's  decla¬ 
ration.  In  moving'  lor  the  cor- 
respond  iue  respecting  the  offer  of 
mediation  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  made  by  Austria,  the 
lion,  gentleman  thought  that  the 
chasm,  which  existed  from  the 
month  of  April  to  the  month  of 
November,  in  the  official  notes 
between  prince  Stahremberg  and 
the  British  secretary  of  state,  was 
an  extraordinary  one.  But  it  was 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
proposal  of  mediation  was  made 
in  April,  while  the  campaign  on 
the  continent  was  proceeding,  and 
before  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
made  a  separate  peace.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  was  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted  by  this  country,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  condition,  that  we 
must  not  be  expected  to  depart 
from  our  good  faith  with  other 
powers.  Mr.  Adair  was  then  at 
Vienna  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  ge- 
nerai  knowledge,  that  when  a  ne- 
gotiation  was  carrying  on  between 
two  courts,  the  correspondence 
from  the  court  where  the  nego- 
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tiaiion  was  carrying  on,  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters  at  the  other  court,  consist¬ 
ed  only  of  a  transmission  of  the 
official  documents,  lest  a  cross 
negotiation  should  be  produced. 
Lord  Pembroke,  soon  after  that 
time,  was  appointed  the  British 
minister  at  Vienna.  Had  his  lord- 
ship  found  the  terms  oi  mediation 
accepted  by  .the  other  powers,  he 
would  have  communicated  that 
acceptance  to  his  government  at 
home;  but  his  voyage  and  journey 
had  been  so  delayed  by  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances,  that  his  lord- 
ship  did  not  arrive  at  Vienna  until 
the  latter  end  of  June.  A  few 
hours  afterwards,  the  fatal  news 
of  the  battle  of  Friedland  reached 
that  capital ;  and  of  course  no 
more  was  heard  of  Austrian  me¬ 


diation;  nor  had  government  re* 
ceived  any  other  political  commu¬ 
nication  of  importance  from  the 
continent,  until  that  offer  (at  the 
desire  of  France)  which  was  then 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  felt  a  good  deal 
of  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down.  His  ob¬ 
servations  seemed  all  to  be  Stated 
from  the  question,  rather  than  to 
the  question,  and  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  more  in  contemplation  of  an 
accusation  against  the  late  mini- 
sters,  than  to  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  on  the  motion  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend.  First,  the  late 
ministers  were  culpable  in  having 
held  out  assurances  or  exciting 
hope  of  cooperation  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  powers.  Again,  they  were 
wrong  in  not  granting  a  subsidy 
under  the  description  of  a  loan.  In 
one  point  he  was  perfectly  ready" 
to  agree  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  that  it  would 
be  highly  improper  that  any  com¬ 
munications  should  be  made  which 
could  at  all  go  to  affect  any  di¬ 
stricts,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  now  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
the  French.  Pie  was  certain  his. 
honourable  friend  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  nothing 
could  be  so  wrong  as  to  put  the 
French  in  possession  of  any  in¬ 
formation  which  could  enable  them 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  per¬ 
sons  in  this  unfortunate  predica¬ 
ment.  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  said,  the  communica¬ 
tions  made  by  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  to  lord  Hutchinson  cannot  be 
produced,  because  they  are  verbal. 
He  believed  there  never  was  an 
instance  of  a  crowned  head  making 
any  other  than  verbal  communica^ 
tions  to  those  who  were  in  his  con¬ 
fidence.  Did  the  right  honourable 
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|  gentleman  expect  that  the  emperor 
3  should  have  sent,  or  delivered^  a 
j  dispatch  to  lord  Hutchinson  ?  He 
would  wish  to  know,  however,  why 
1  the  communication  had  been  made 
r  to  lord  Hutchinson,  bat  that  he 
might  impart  it  to  his  government? 
why  it  had  been  by  him  communi¬ 
cated  to  our  ambassador,  but  for 
the  same  reason  ?  and  why  the  am¬ 
bassador  had  thought  it  of  such 
|  consequence  as  again  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  late  communication 
was  made  by  a  private  letter.  He 
did  not.  ask  for  the  private  letter, 
but  for  the  genuine  purport  of  the 
communication.  When  the  chief  of 
a  government,  offering  to  us  his 
mediation,  condescends  to  com¬ 
municate  on  that  subject  with  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  country,  and  that  com¬ 
munication  is  transmitted  to  our 
official  servants  at  home,  was  not 
the  house  entitled  to  know  that  such 
mediation  is  not  im providently 
slighted  ?  With  regard  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  observa¬ 
tions  as  to  a  member  of  this  house, 
but  not  now  present  ( Mr.  Grenville ) , 
that  was  all  a  joke  ;  the  observation 
was  below  him  :  at  least  it  was 
below  the  house  to  listen  to  it.  He, 
the  king’s  minister,  received  from 
the  king’s  ambassador,  and  for  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  a  letter, 
the  very  essence  and  quality  of 
which  proved  it  to  be  of  a  public 
and  important  nature.  Did  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  deny 
it  was  so?  Did  he  allege  that  his 
friend  lord  Leveson  Gower  had 
sat  down  to  write  him  a  letter 
of  pleasure  ;  that  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  him  with  an  account  of  a 
concert  or  dance  ;  that  it  contained 
an  account  of  all  the  beautiful  la¬ 
dies  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  or  that  it 
was  a  letter  facetious  and  enter¬ 


taining  ?  He  could  say  no  such 
thing.  Would  the  noble  lord  stand 
up  and  say  that  it  was  a  private 
correspondence  by  one  individual, 
not  connected  with  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vice,  to  another  individual,  not 
connected  with  the  king’s  service, 
and  on  a  subject  not  connected 
with  the  king’s  service?  On  the 
contrary,  would  he  not  say,  that  it 
contained  communicationsfrom  the 
emperor  of  Russia  on  the  subject  of 
his  mediation  between  this  country 
and  France?  How  the  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  its  contents  must  show 
whether  it  was  in  its  nature  public 
or  private.  He  should  suppose  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
were  to  be  impeached  for  neglect¬ 
ing  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
concluding  a  peace,  and  that  he 
should  say  he  was  indeed  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  treat,  because  the 
communication  which  had  been 
made  to  him  was  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture,  to  which  he  did  not  think 
himself  entitled  in  his  public  ca¬ 
pacity  to  attend.  Would  that  be 
estimated  a  sufficient  vindication 
of  his  conduct  ?  W ouid  it  not  be 
said  to  him,  “  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  you  to  allege  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  had  was  private  ;  you 
knew  well  it  was  authentic.”  If 
lord  Hutchinson  was  once  the  con¬ 
fidential  agent  of  this  country,  and 
the  emperor  chose  to  send  for  him, 
and  communicate  his  intentions  to 
him,  was  it  not  the  same  as  if  he 
had  done  so  to  the  accredited  agent 
of  this  country  for  the  time,  and  he 
bad  again  made  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  our  ambassador  ?  Was  not 
lord  Hutchinson  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  degree  of  belief  as  if  he 
had  been  tire  accredited  agent  of 
this  country  ?  Had  the  letter  been 
E  4  in 
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in  a  different  form,  still  it  could 
have  contained  no  more  than  it 
now  did  ;  and  if  the  contents  were 
important, t there  was.no  reason  why 
the  form  of  the  letter  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  substance  of  it  from  com¬ 
ing  before  the  house.  The  house 
had  a  right  to  know  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  As  to  the  other  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  said  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection,  would  they  enable  the 
house  to  do  further  than  just  to 
form  a  conjecture  of  the  tone, 
frame,  and  temper  of  mind,  which 
actuated  the  emperor  of  Russia  in 
the  mediation  in  question,  as  to 
which  the  latter  alluded  to  would 
have  afforded  a  complete  proof? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
refused  to  the  house  the  thing  it¬ 
self  but  he  granted  them  some¬ 
thing  else,  which  would  enable 
them  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to 
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what  was  refused  them. 

Many  other  members  joined  in 
the  debate,  after  which  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  withdrew  his  first  motion  ; 
the  second,  calling  tor  extracts 
from  lord  Granville  Leveson’s  dis¬ 
patch,  containing  the  assurances 
referred  to  in  his  note  to  M.  de 
Budberg,  28th,  June,  was  nega¬ 
tived  ;  the  one  for  copies  of  all 
assurances  of  cooperation  given  to 
the  courts  of  Russia  and  Stock¬ 
holm  was  acceded  to,  with  seme 
modifications,  as  were  ail  the 
others. 

On  the  18th  of  February  Mr. 
Sheridan  said  he  held  a  petition  in 
his  hand,  the  subject  of  which  he 
most  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  attention  and  protection  of  the 
house,  and  especially  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  earnest  attention  of  his 
majesty’s  government,  tie  pressed 
this,  because,  ready  as  he  trusted 
he  had  always  been  to  give  what 


protection  lay  in  his  power,  in  cases 
of  oppression,  against  the  oppres¬ 
sors,  it  had  always  been  his  rule, 
where  redress  could  be  afforded  by 
the  executive  government,  to  re¬ 
commend  an  application  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  previous  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  parliament  ;  and  this  had 
been  his  course  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  ri  he  matter  of  the  petition 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  house  was 
nothing  new  ;  it  related  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  occupied  no  small  part 
of  the  deliberations  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1800,  and  a  very  great 
part  of  the  attention  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  public  at  that  period. 
The  objecthealludedtowas  noother 
than  the  aggravated  continuation 
of  the  abuses,  grievances,  and  op¬ 
pressions,  practised  in  the  Cold- 
bath-Fields  prison.  “  1  did,  (said 
Mr.  Sheridan)  at  the  period  I  al-- 
lude  to,  take  an  active  and  eager 
part,  in  concert  with  a  worthy 
baronet,  now  member  for  West¬ 
minster,  in  endeavouring  to  detect, 
expose,  and  redress  those  griev¬ 
ances.  The  worthy  baronet's  mo¬ 
tives  and  perseverance  merit  praise 
from  every  friend  to  justice  and 
humanity  ;  but  they  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  until  at  last  we  produced 
and  proved  seme  cases  of  so  hei¬ 
nous  a  colour,  that  the  late  distin¬ 
guished  character,  now  no  more, 

( Mr.Pitt,)  fairly  andconscientiously 
gave  way,  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  most  respectable  commission  was 
issued  under  the  sign  manual  of 
his  majesty,  appointing  eight  most 
respectable  persons  to  take  the 
whole  subject  into  their  solemn  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  to  report  the  re¬ 
sult  to  his  majesty  and  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  report,”  said  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan,  “  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  all  1  shall  say  of  it  is,  that 
certainly  its  errors,  if  it  has  any, 
have  not  proceeded  from  a  dispo¬ 
sition 
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skion  to  exao-p-erate  the  rrrievtmces 
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complained  of  in  the  prison,  or  a 
rancorous  propensity  to  persecute 
Aris  the  governor.  Perhaps,  said 
Mr.  Sheridan,  there  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  commissioners  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  consequences  of 
deferring  too  much  to  the  popular 
clamour  which  then  strongly,  but 
too  justly,  existed.  However,  all 
he  contended  for  was,  that  there 
was  sufficient  in  that  report  to 
have  induced  and  justified  the  then 
ministers  to  have  taken  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  would  have  laid  this 
question  for  ever  at  gest  :  but 
though  some  flimsy  attempts  at  re¬ 
form  were  at  first  held  out,  no¬ 
thing  effectual  was  done.  Aris  was 
not  removed,  which,  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  disposed  to 
pay  the  slightest  regard  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  their  own  commissioners, 
(for  this  commission  not  being  a 
parliamentary  commission,  but  un¬ 
der  the  privy  seal,  the  commission¬ 
ers  were  of  course  nominated  by 
his  majesty’s  ministers)  was  a  di¬ 
rect  reprobation  of  every  suggestion 
of  the  commissioners.  After  such 
conduct,  he  was  not  surprised  that 
abuses  and  grievances  had  increas¬ 
ed.  As  to  those  alleged  in  the 
petition  now  in  his  hand,  he  thought 
it  right  to  declare,  that  he  had  not 
incjuired  into,  nor  would  be  reT 
sponsible  for,  the  facts.  On  the  for¬ 
mer  occasion  he  had  made  per¬ 
sonal  investigation,  because  he  had 
to  be  responsible  for  a  personal 
statement  of  facts.  In  the  present 
instance,  when  a  petition  was  put 
.  rnto  his  hands  from  so  respectable 
an  authority  as  the  foreman  (Mr. 
Stephens)  and  twelve  of  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
he  should  have  thought  it  an  im¬ 
pertinent  and  unwarrantable  delay, 
to  have  waited  for  inquiry  into 
jacts  so  authentically  Vouched  for, 
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and  attested  by  the  sanction  of  one 
of  the  sheriffs  (Mr.  Phillips),  who 
is,  to  his  honour,  so  zealously  em¬ 
ployed  wherever  his  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends,  in  similar  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity. ” 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  by  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  petition  was  put 
into  his  hands  with  no  adverse  or 
factious  feelings  towards  ministers; 
with  similar  sentiments  he  pre¬ 
sented  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  act  of  disrespect  or 
suspicion  towards  them,  that  the 
appeal  to  their  justice  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of  the  case 
to  parliament.  After  what  had 
passed  in  the  year  1800,  when  no¬ 
thing  was  done  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  report  of  the  king’s  com¬ 
missioners,  it  was  natural  for  the 
present  petitioners  to  apprehend 
that  future  ministers  would  net  be 
worse  for  the  eye  of  parliament 
and  the  public  being  upon  them. 
He  should  move,  that  the  petition 
should  be  brought  up,  read,  and 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  honourable  uentleman,  could 
not  let  the  question  pass  without 
making  one  or  two  observations 
upon  the  subject.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  before  calling  upon  the 
executive  government  to  interfere 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  should  have 
been  aware  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  in  the  first  place,  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  facts  of  a 
nature  sufficient  to  justify  them  m 
grounding  upon  them  some  pro¬ 
ceeding  •  and  he  thought  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  have 
acted  in  a  way  at  once  more  analo¬ 
gous  to  his  own  profession  of 
wishing  to  see  the  remedy  proceed 
from  them,  and  fully  as  likely  to 
produce  the  object  which  be  had 
in  view,  namely,  that  of.  redress, 
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had  he  advised  those  who  had 
signed  this  petition,  to  draw  out 
an  authenticated  statement  of  the 
abuses  of  which  it  complained,  and 
to  have  communicated  that  state¬ 
ment  to  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department. 
And  he  assured  him,  that  had 
such  a  communication  been  made, 
no  time  would  have  been  lost,  or 
pains  spared,  to  inquire  into  the 
source  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  it,  whether 
by  a  criminal  prosecution  or  other¬ 
wise.  One  obvious  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferring  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
to  the  one  that  had  been  adopted, 
was,  that  had  a  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  been  instituted  against  any  in¬ 
dividual  who  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  author  of  these  abuses,  the 
grand  jury,  certain  members  of 
which  had  presented  this  petition, 
Would  have  entered  into  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  bill  of  indictment, 
less  prejudiced  than  they  could  he 
supposed  to  do  after  having  sub¬ 
scribed  their  names  to  this  petition. 
All  that  the  executive  government 
now  knew  of  the  business,  was, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  present¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  jury  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  an  inquiry  had  been  in¬ 
stituted,  and  that  answer  had  been 
made  to  the  grand  jury  which  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfactory.  But 
while  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  been  pursued,  and  if 
a  petition  upon  the  subject  had 
been  presented  to  the  house,  he  did 
not  wish  to  throw  any  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  that  petition  being 
received,  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  petition  was  brought  up 
and  read,  and  the  substance  qf  it 
was,  that  nine  members  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  had,  on  the  third  of  No- 
'Yttmber  last,  visited  the  prison  in 


Cold-bath-Fields,  between  thehours 
of  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  of  the 
forenoon  ;  that  they  had  found  the 
loaves  intended  for  distribution 
among  the  prisoners,  of  16  ounces 
each,  deficient  in  quantity ;  that 
the  prison  weights  were  somewhat 
under  the  legal  standard ;  that 
these  circumstances  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Mainwaring,  the 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessione 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  sheriff  Phillips,  a 
copy  of  which  letter  was  contained 
in  the  petition ;  that  many  of  the 
cells  were  not  only  confined  and 
croivded,  but  unprovided  with  fire, 
and  badly  aired  ;  that  persons  were 
confined  in  such  cells,  against 
whom  no  verdict  had  been  found, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  not  guilty 
in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  that  the 
bills  against  some  individuals,  so 
confined,  had  been  thrown  out  by 
the  grand  jury  ;  that  persons  con¬ 
fined  for  debt  were  treated  with 
unjustifiable  hardship ;  that  one 
foreigner  had  lost  his  reason,  to 
all  appearance  from  the  severity 
of  his  treatment ;  and  that  one  fe¬ 
male  prisoner  had  been  seduced 
either  by  the  son  or  servant  (we 
did  not  hear  distinctly  which)  of 
the  governor.  Against  these  griev¬ 
ances,  as  foreign  to  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  the  petition 
craved  relief. 

On  the  motion  that  the  petition 
do  lie  on  the  table, 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  objected  to  the 
petition  on  the  ground  of  infor? 
mality.  It  was  signed  by  twelve 
persons,  calling  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  grand  jury,  whereas  at 
the  date  of  the  petition  they  were 
fundi  officio .  If  the  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  by  any  one  or  more 
individuals  of  the  grand  jury,  and 
such  abuses  had  come  to  their 
knowledge,  they  ©light  immedi- 
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ately  to  have  called  the  attention 
of  their  colleagues  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  have  made  an  of¬ 
ficial  presentment  to  the  court.  As 
it  was,  he  did  not  see  well  how  the 
petition  could  be  received,  because 
it  was  signed  by  persons  professing 
.to  have  a  different  character  from 
that  which  they  really  had. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  as  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  petition  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  character  which  did  not 
belong  to  them ;  that  as  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  members  of  the  grand 
jurv,  when  they  were  not  members 
of  that  body  ;  the  petition  ought  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  if  they  thought 
proper,  they  might  present  another 
in  their  individual  capacities. 

After  some  conversation  upon 
the  point  of  form,  in  which  the 
speaker  said  that  it  was  for  the 
•bouse  to  judge  whether  the  de¬ 
scription  which  the  petitioners  gave 
of  themselves  was  or  was  not  con¬ 
tradicted  upon  the  face  of  the  pe¬ 
tition,  a  point  on  which  he  deferred 
entirely  to  its  opinion, 

Mr.  Sheridan  insisted  that  the 
house  ought  not  to  be  too  fastidious 
In  inquiring  into  any  minute  inac¬ 
curacy  of  this  kind,  when  a  griev¬ 
ance  was  complained  of  which  call¬ 
ed  for  redress. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  that  he  had  no  object  but  to 
reserve  inviolate  the  forms  of  the 
ouse  ;  and  that  so  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  oppose  inquiry,  or  to  ob¬ 
struct  redress  if  any  grievances 
were  found  on  inquiry  to  exist,  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  "withdraw  the  petition  today 
and  present  it  tomorrow,  or  any 
Other  day,  in  an  unobjectionable 
form,  he  should  most  willingly  se¬ 
cond  the  motion  for  its  being  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  the  pe¬ 


tition  upon  this  ground,  and  on 
the  next  day  he  presented  the  same 
petition  signed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Stephens,  who  had  been  foreman 
of  tiie  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Dent  moved,  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  house  a  copy  of  a 
memorial  presented  by  sir  Horne 
Popham,  in  1803,  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  praying  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  a  seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the 
ship  El  Etrusco. 

A  copy  of  a  treasury  warrant 
complying  with  the  petition  con¬ 
tained  in  this  memorial : 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Philip 
Stephens,  granting  permission  to 
sir  Home  Popham  to  go  to  the 
East  Indies,  under  a  foreign  Hag, 
upon  his  resigning  his  half-pay  as  a 
lieutenant  in  his  majesty’s  navy  ; 
and  a  copy  of  some  paragraphs  of 
a  dispatch  from  lord  Cornwallis  to 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany,  dated  the  25th  of  November, 
1791,  and  received  in  1792. 

Mr.  Long  stated  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  production  of  any 
papers  which  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  house  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  its 
members  ;  hut  gave  notice,  that  he 
should  move  to-morrow  for  the 
production  of  other  papers  upon 
the  same  subject,  if  they  were  not 
moved  for  this  evening  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  opposite,  who 
had  given  a  similar  notice  for  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  he 
should  not  have  eiven  notice  of  his 

c~ 4 

motion,  in  the  absence  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  captain  whom  it  particu¬ 
larly  concerned,  and  who,  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  misfortune,  was  prevented 
from  attending,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  (Mr. 
Dent)  had  not  given  notice  that 
he  would  move  lor  certain  papers 
on  the  same  subject  this  evening  * 

if. 
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if,  therefore,  in  the  course  of,  what 
he  was  about  to  state,  he  should 
have  occasion  to  advert,  with  some 
severity,  to  the  conduct  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  captain,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  (Mr.  Dent)  had  thought  fit 
to  adopt,  this  alone  Was  to  be  im¬ 
puted.  The  papers  for  which  he 
now  meant  to  move,  would  have  a 
twofold  object :  in  the  first  place 
to  show  that  sir  Home  Popham 
had  obtained  colourable  papers  for 
the  ship  El  Etrusco,  which  papers 
were  employed  to  protect  an  Ame¬ 
rican  ship  called  the  President,  and 
which  he  thought  fit  to  re- Christen 
by  the  name  of  El  Etrusco  ;  and  in 
the  next  place  to  prove,  not  only 
that  the  transaction  in  which  he 
engaged  was  contrary  to  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  company  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  but  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  this  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  whole  was 
done  with  a  fraudulent  intention. 

Here  the  speaker  reminded  the 
honourable  gentleman,  that  if  he 
had  any  charge  to  bring  against  a 
member  of  the  house,  it  would  be 
more  orderly  and  decorous  to  do  it 
in  his  presence,  and  to  confine  him¬ 
self  at  present  to  moving  for  mate¬ 
rials  upon  which  he  meant  to  found 
his  accusation. 

Mr.  Lushington  said  that  he 
should  not  now  have  entered  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  if  he  had 
been  sure  that  the  papers  would 
not  be  objected  to;  but  as  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  of  this,  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  state  to  the  house 
the  object  which  he  had  in  moving 
for  them.  At  the  same  time,  from 
a  consideration  of  some  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  the  honourable 
captain  both  in  his  person  and 
family,  and  out  of  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  .the  speaker,  he  should 
now  content  himself  with  stating, 


that  his  ohiect  was  to,  show  that 
the  grant  of  the  treasury  to  sir 
Home  Popham  was  a  gross  misap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  money. 
With  this  view  he  •  moved  for  the 
production  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
different  papers  ;  which  were  order¬ 
ed  to  be  laid  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Dent  requested  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  whether  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  meant  to  ground  any  pro* 
ceeding  upon  the  papers  which  had 
been  moved  for ;  and  if  so,  what 
proceeding  was  intended  ? 

Mr.  Lushington  stated  that  his 
object  would  be  to  press  upon  the 
house,  that  there  had  been  a  mis* 
appropriation  of  the  public  money; 
and  he  was  not  certain  but  he  might 
eventually  follow  up  his  motion 
with  some  proposition,  particularly 
affecting  the  honourable  captain, 
as  it  would  be  found  that  he  had 
received  a  sum  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  his  interest  in  the 
cargo  that  had  been  seized. 

Oil  the  22d  colonel  Stanley 
presented  a  petition  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little 
Bolton,  in  the  county  ol  Lancas¬ 
ter,  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that 
no  opportunity  should  be  neglected 
for  entering  upon  negotiation  for 
die  restoration  of  peace  upon  ho* 
nourable  terms.  The  petition  in 
substance  stated,  “  That  thousands 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  the  cessation  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  demand  for  labour.  That 
they  believed  that  this  arose 
from  the  present  situation  of  die 
continent  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war  :  that  great  numbers  of 
the  petitioners  had  been  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  that  they  were 
threatened  with  still  greater  di¬ 
stress:  that  their  petition  did  not 
sorintr  from  any  dread  of  the  ene- 
my ;  that  all  they  asked  was,  that 

no 
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no  opportunity  for  negotiation 
j  should  be  let  slip:  and -that,  if”  the 
*'  ambition  of  the  enemy  should  lead 
[I  him  to  insist  upon- demands  incom¬ 
patible  with  an  honourable  peace, 
the  petitioners  would  with  one  heart 
j  sufFer  much  greater  privations, 
rather  than  see  the  security  and 
c  honour  of  their  country  compro- 
r  mised.” 

On  the  motion  that  the  petition 
l  do  lie  on  the  table, 
j  :  Mr.  secretary  Canning  said  “  Sir, 

.  I  do  not  rise  to  object  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  terms  in  which  the  pe- 
r  tioners  have  claimed  the  attention 
i  of  the  house  to  a  subject  so  highly 
i  interesting  to  the  whole  country  ; 

I  although  I  cannot  but  at  the  same 
i  time  feel  that  it  is  a  subject  which 
i  must  always  be  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  house,  and  of  those 
r.  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  his  ma- 
fi  jesty.  I  trust,  sir,  1  shall  not  be 
*  considered  as  deficient  in  feelingfor 
j  the  situation  of  the  petitioners,  if  I 
_  express  my  sincere  opinion  and  con- 
j  viction,  that  even  were  peace  to  be 
«  the  immediate  cure  of  the  evils  of 
j  which  they  complain,  the  mode  of 
!  obtaining  that  cure  which  they 
have  adopted  must  necessarily  re¬ 
tard  its  acquisition.  While  I  allow 
that  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  the 
petitioners,  experiencing  the  priva¬ 
tions  which  they  do  experience,  to 
look  eagerly  to  any  remedy  that 
appears  to  promise  them  relief, yet, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to 
take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
subject,  I  must  deprecate  any  ac¬ 
cusation  of  hardness  of  heart,  if 
they  declare  their  firm  opinion, 
that,  should  they  be  driven  to  a 
negotiation  under  circumstances  in 
which  they  must  feel  fettered  and 
embarrassed,  such  would  unques¬ 
tionably  not  be  the  mode  of  obtain- 
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ing  the  object. -prayed  for.  by  the 
petitioners,  a  peace  consistent  with 
the  security  and  honour  of  the 
Country.  In  pressing  these  senti¬ 
ments,  sir,  X  am  sure  I  speak  those 
.of  my  colleagues.  We  are  anxious 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  means 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  end. 
Our  duty  and  our  interest  unite  to 
induce  us,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
peace  consistent  with  the  security 
and  honour  of  the  country.  We 
have  missed  no  fair  opportunity  for 
that  purpose.  Sir,  I  am  anxious 
to  repeat,  that  we  feel  most  strong¬ 
ly  the  distress  of  that  situation  from 
which  the  petitioners  wish  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  advise 
his  majesty  conscientiously  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment  ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that,  by  a  premature  nego¬ 
tiation,  or  one  commenced  on  any 
grounds  but  those  of  perfect  equa¬ 
lity  and  independence,  not  only 
would  the  object  of  the  petitioners 
fail  of  being  realized,  but'  any 
subsequent  hopes  which  they  might 
be  led  to  entertain  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  a  manner  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  to  them,  and  to  the  country 

at  large. 

-n.  °  . 

l  fie  petition  was  then  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  which  will  natu¬ 
rally  lead  us  to  the  debate  oc¬ 
casioned  by  Mr.  Whitbreadh  reso¬ 
lutions  respecting  peace  ;  being 
obliged  by  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  part  of  the  volume  to  omit 
many  .interesting  discussions  on 
Danish  affairs,  the  orders  of  coun¬ 
cil,  See.  it  may,  however,  be  ob¬ 
served  that  these  subjects  will,  in 
a  different  manner,  come  before 
the  reader  in  those  chapters  that 
are  more  particularly  devoted  to 
historical  detail. 

Previously  to  the  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  29th,  we 
notice  one  by  lord  Castlereagh  on 

the 
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the  subject  of  a  message  from  his 
majesty  with  respect  to  a  provision 
for  lord  Lake. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  most  gracious  message, 
brought  down  by  him  on  a  former 
day,  trusted  that  the  propositions 
he  had  to  offer  in  pursuance  of  that 
message  would  find  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  acceding  to  them.  When 
his  majesty  called  upon  parliament 
to  substantiate  those  marks  of  his 
royal  favour  and  approbation  which 
he  conferred  upon  distinguished 
naval  and  military  characters,  the 
house  of  commons  always  answer¬ 
ed  the  call  with  promptitude  and 
liberality.  The  reason  why  this 
application  was  not  made  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  intelligence  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  highest  honour  his  majesty 
could  confer  was  bestowed  on 
lord  Lake,  was,  that  lord  Lake  was 
absent  in  India,  and  it  was  not 
known  that  his  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  require  the  aid  of  public 
liberality.  After  the  return  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  was  soon  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  much-lamented  death,  he 
received  such  marks  of  the  favour 
of  the  crown, and  other  distinguish¬ 
ed  branches  of  the  royal  family , 
that  he  felt  himself  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  able  to  support  his  dignity 
without  public  aid ;  and  he  of 
course  felt  unwilling  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  such  an  application  as 
that  which  gave  rise  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  gracious  message,  now 
under  consideration.  His  country 
had  now,  by  his  unfortunate  death, 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  mili¬ 
tary  officers  ;  and  on  inquiry  into 
his  circumstances,  they  were  found 
inadequate  to  support  the  heredi¬ 
tary  honours  his  majesty  had  be¬ 


stowed  as  the  reward  of  his  scm 
vices.  Thus,  while  his  services 
were  of  so  distinguished  a  nature 
as  to  afford  the  strongest  claim  to 
parliamentary  reward,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family  were  such  as 
to  strengthen  that  claim.  Lord 
Lake’s  military  life  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  brilliant  and  meritorious 
actions,  from  the  time  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  down  to  his  last  cam¬ 
paigns  in  India.  Some  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  acts  were  such  as  to  bring 
home  to  him,  personally,  the  whole 
merit  of  the  success  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  victories 
gained  :  among  which  he  was 
bound  to  particularize  that  of  Lin- 
celles  by  the  British  arms.  Never, 
in  fact,  did  any  man  present  to  his 
troops,  in  the  day  of  battle,  more 
striking  examples  of  every  quality 
that  was  calculated  to  inspire  valour 
and  to  lead  to  victory.  The  same 
principle  to  which  the  French  ge¬ 
nerals  owed  most  of  their  victories 
in  the  late  wurs,  that  of  exposing 
their  own  persons  in  every7  point  of 
imminent  danger  and  apparently 
doubtful  issue,  was  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  in  lord  Lake’s  military 
conduct.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist,  with  respect  to 
the  policy  pursued  in  the  recent 
government  of  India,  certainly 
there  was  room  for  no  difference  as- 
to  the  importance  of  the  services 
rendered  byr  lord  Lake  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  department.  This  would  be 
particularly  felt  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  French,  meditating 
an  attack  upon  our  Indian  empire, 
were  obliged  to  wait  to  establish  a 
footing  and  to  break  ground  in 
Persia,  instead  of  commencing  at 
once  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  or 
the  Ganges,  with  a  Mahratta  army 
disciplined  and  commanded  by 
French  officers.  To  lord  Lake 
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i  belonged  the  merit  of  dispersing 
■;  and  destroying  that  army,  and 
1  thus  establishing  the  security  of 
|  our  Indian  empire  on  a  basis 
i  more  solid.  He  did  not  think  it 
j  necessary  to  enter  more  at  large  on 
l  the  subject,  as  he  felt  that  every 
i  one  must  he  sensible  of  the  value  of 
I  the  services  of  the  illustrious  de¬ 
ceased.  He  should  also,  to  save 
}  the  time  of  the  committee,  state 
i  now  another  motion  which  he  in- 
3  tended  to  offer,  after  the  one  found- 
;  ed  on  his  majesty’s  message  should 
'!  he  disposed  of.  This  was  a  motion 
]  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  lord  Lake.  He 
%vas  aware  that  this  was  a  testimony 
of -public  gratitude,  seldom  asked 
hut  when  the  individual  fell  in  bat¬ 
tle,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  or 
died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
country’s  cause.  But  there  were 
some  few  instances  which  were  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  from  this 
rule,  when  repeated  signal  victo¬ 
ries  had  been  gained,  without 
depriving  the  country  of  the  life  of 
the  person  who  had  achieved  them. 
Lord  Howe’s  life  of  glory  had 
been  thought  worthy  of  this  di¬ 
stinction,  and  he  trusted  there  would 
be  found  equal  ground  to  make  a 
similar  exception  in  favour  of  lord 
Lake.  This  was  a  reward  the 
most  cheap,  and  an  incentive  the 
most  powerful.  He  had  further 
only  to  add,  that  as  it  was  just  and 
customary  that  the  pension  should 
commence  from  the  time  of  the 
act  that  called  for  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative  and  bounty, 
lord  Lake’s  forbearance  from  pre¬ 
ferring  his  claim  should  be  no  bar 
to  the  benefit  being  enjoyed  from 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Delhi, 
from  which  he  derived  his  title. 
This  extension  of  the  grant  would 
afford  the  means  of  making  some 
arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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female  part  of  the  family,  who,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  were  left  in  ~ 
most  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
pension  of  sir  Sidney  Smith  had 
not  been  granted  till  two  years  after 
the  service  for  which  it  was  given, 
and  the  grant  covered  those  two 
years.  The  late  lord  Lake  having 
died  before  the  application  to  par¬ 
liament  could  be  made,  his  life  was 
not  counted  as  one  of  the  three  for 
which  it  was  usual  to  grant  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  kind.  The  grant 
would  be  to  the  present  lord°  and 
to  the  next  two  heirs.  He  moved, 
accordingly,  that  an  annuity  of 
2000/.  a  year,  to  commence  from 
the  1 1th  September,  1803,  be  grant¬ 
ed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  to 
the  present  lord* Lake,  and  the  two 
next  heirs  bearing  that  title,  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives. 

Mr.  Wlntbreaa  felt  tne  unplea¬ 
santness  of  opposing  motions  of 
this  kind,  when  the  merits  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  certainly  of  high  charac¬ 
ter,  even  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  questioned  the  propriety  of  the 
pi  oposcd  reward,  were  to  be  can- 
vassed.  lie  admitted  the  bravery 
and  eminent  services  of  lord  Lake; 
but  he  could  not  sanction  such  a 
libel  upon  the  whole  British  army, 
as  to  allow  that  he  was  the  only 
general  in  it  who  acted  on  the 
biench  principle  of  courting  victory 
by  exposing  his  person  to  every 
danger.  He  was  persuaded  that 
there  were  few  officers  indeed,  if 
any,  in  the  British  army,  who 
would  not  act  on  the  same  prin- 
cipie,  and  that  it  was  a  characteris¬ 
tic  principle  of  the  British  armv  as 
much  as  of  the  French.  He  con¬ 
tended  tnat  lord  Lake,  having  held 
lucrative  offices,  ought  not  to  want 
parliamentary  aid.  But  if  a  grant 
of  this  kind  was  necessary  to  "keep 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage  from 
being  sullied,  certainly  there  wus 
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bo  ground  whatsoever  for  dating 
it  further  back  than  the  present 
time.  To  the  grant  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  he  was  particularly  adverse. 
He  did  not  think  any  exception 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  rule  of 
granting  this  honour  only  to  those 
who  died  in  battle,  or  of  wounds 
received  in  battle.  But  certainly 
lord  Howe  was  much  better  en¬ 
titled  to  such  an  exception  than  lord 
Hake. 

Mr.  W.  D undas,  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  and  several  other  mem¬ 
bers  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  pension, 
when 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  expressed  his 
determination  to  oppose  the  present 
motion  upon  two  grounds,  one  of  a 
local,  the  other  of  *a  constitutional 
nature.  As  to  the  first,  he  denied 
that  the  services  of  the  noble  lord 
in  question  were  of  that  nature 
which  called  for  the  distinction  that 
was  now  required  ;  but  without 
dwelling  upon  a  topic  that  might 
appear  invidious,  his  vital  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  measure  were,  that  his 
majesty  possessed  ample  means  to 
remunerate,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
services  of  a  na  ture  much  less  ques¬ 
tionable  than  those  of  the  noble 
lord ;  and  why  then  were  the 
people  to  be  called  upon  to  do  that 
which  his  majesty  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  ample  means  to  do  ; 
the  defence  that  was  uniformly  set 
up,  whenever  the  propriety  of  vest¬ 
ing  such  patronage  and  influence  was 
questioned,  was,  that  all  this  was 
merely  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  for  the  reward  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit.  Why  then,  upon  every 
the  slightest  pretence,  did  ministers 
call  upon  that  house  to,  draw  from 
the  exhausted  pockets  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  people,  instead  of  applying  to 
that  fund  which  had  been  created 
avowedly  for  such  purpose  ?  But  it 
was  still  worse  if  the  burthen  ed  peo- 
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pie  were  to  add  to  their  privations* 
while  that  very  fund  was  squander¬ 
ed  for  pretended  services  which 
never  saw  light.  The  people  had 
their  merits  as  well  as  the  noble 
lord  ;  and  the  reward  which  that 
people  expected,  and  had  a  right 
to  demand,  was  a  cautious  and 
vigilant  jealousy  on  the  part  of  their 
representatives  in  the  management 
of  the  public  money:  this  was  in 
itself  a  consideration  so  paramount, 
that  lie  drought  the  services  of  the 
noble  lord  were  but  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  He  never  would  con¬ 
sent  to  add  this  to  thoseburthens  the 
suffering  people  had  hitherto  borne 
with  such  patience. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  question 
might  be  judiciously  divided,  and 
lie  could  not  resist  the  grant  of  the 
pension  to  lord  Lake  ;  but  differed 
on  this,  as  he  did  on  many  other 
topics,  from  an  honourable  baronet. 
He  thought  that  liberally  to  re¬ 
ward  brilliant  services  was,  in  all 
cases,  the  best  ceconomy.  He  ob¬ 
jected,  however,  to  the  retrospec¬ 
tive  date  commencing  at  1S03.  tier 
disapproved  also  of  extending  the 
grant  beyond  the  present  lord 
Lake’s  successor.  He  censured 
the  principle  of  annexing,  of  course, 
pensions  to  peerages,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  rank  of 
the  party.  In  a  late  review  of  the 
pension-list,  which  fell  to  his  lot, 
with,  others,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
certain  duty,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
so  many  names  of  high  rank  on 
that  list.  He  thought  that  the 
honour  of  a  monument  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  had  fallen  in 
victory,  or  died  in  consequence  ot 
wounds  received  in  the  action  that 
led  to  victory.  The  house  divided, 
For  the  pension  -  -  -  202 

Against  it  -  -  -  -  15 

Majority  -  -  - 
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Tile  subject  of  the  monument 
tvas  again  resumed;  and  after  some 
conversation  ministers  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wh  itbread  then  rose.  He 
felt  that,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  stood,  he  was  Undertaking 
a  task  of  great  responsibility,  as  ft 
was  one  which  he  was  taking  en¬ 
tirely  upon  himself.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  who  were  appointed  to  open 
the  proceedings  of  the  session  of 
parliament,  after  an  awful  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  situation  of  the  country, 
called  the  present  the  crisis  of  its 
fate.  Fie  firmly  believed  this  de¬ 
nunciation  to  be  true ;  and  it  was 
under  this  impression  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  highly  important 
that  the  executive  government 
should  be  extremely  wary  in  the 
measures  which  it'  adopted,  and 
that  no  time  should  he  lost  in  taking 
such  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country 
from  the  dangers  with  which  it  was 
environed.  .  He  did  think  that  the 
present  crisis  might  be  employed 
for  effecting  its  deliverance  ;  but 
that  if  ministers  persevered  in  the 
same  tone  and  system  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  spoken  and  acted, 
the  crisis  would  terminate  in  utter 
and  irremediable  ruin.  Parliament 
had  been  told  at  different  periods 
of  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and 
at  different  periods  it  had  been  re¬ 
presented  as  so  great  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  increase  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  it  had  increased  as  time  rolled 
on ;  and  now  we  were  told  that  we 

had  reached  the  crisis  of  our  fate.1  Flis 

present  intention  was  to  take  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  information  now  before 
i  the  house,  respecting  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  refusing  to  enter  in¬ 
to  negotiation  with  France ;  and, 
upon  the  materials  before  it  (as  it 
wa$  not  likely  to  be  favoured  with 
more),  to  ground  a  resolution  ex- 
1808. 
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pressive  of  what  the  state  of  the 
country  might  have  been,  had  a 
'  different  course  been  pursued.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  pleaded 
ky  the  honourable  gentleman  op¬ 
posite,  that  the  house  was  preclu¬ 
ded  by  the  vote  of  a  former  evening ; 
which,  however  hastily  adopted, 
could  only  be  considered  as  provi¬ 
sional  on  its  part  for  an  after  de¬ 
cision  ;  and  that  it  Would  not  be 
thrown  in  his  teeth,  that  the  house 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  agree 
to  any  resolution  of  censure  upon 
proceedings  which  it  might  con¬ 
demn.  He  had,  a  month  ago, 
stated  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  present  crisis  of  the  country. 
Since  that  time  several  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  the  house,  of 
which  the  statements  were  most 
distressing,  the  prayer  most  mode¬ 
rate,^  and  the  general  tone  most  pa- 
tiiotic.  He  hoped  the  people  would 
continue  to  express  their  feelings  and 
their  wishes  till  they  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  ministers  and  upon  that 
house  ;  and  till  the  problem  Was 
solved,  whether  it  was  possible  or 
not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
French  government.  He  stood 
up  abjuring  the  principle  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  eternal  war  •  he  stood  up 
t.ne  advocate  of  negotiation  and 
peace. with  France,  as  soon  as  ne¬ 
gotiation  could  be  entered  into  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  peace  could 
oe  concluded  on  honourable  terms. 
To  talk  of  security  in  peace,  was  to 
talk  of  something  which  had  never 
been  obtained  ;  for  from  what  did 
the  violation  or  almost  every  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  from  the 
beginning  of  time  down  to  this  day 
pi  oceed,  if  not  from  its  insecurity  ? 

that  could  be  expected  or 
wished  for,  was  peace  on  honour¬ 
able  terms  ;  and  such  a  peace,  he 
maintained,  was  better  calculated 
to  establish  our  security  as  a  na- 
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tion,  than  a  prolongation  of  the  con¬ 
test.  In  the  speech  of  his  majesty’s 
commisdoners  parliament  was  told 
that  the  war  was  mow  purely  defen¬ 
sive  on  the  part  of  this  country.  All 
projects  were  now  given  up  of  ob¬ 
taining  indemnity  tor  the  past,  of 
dictation  a  constitution  to  France, 
or  of  curbing  the  power  and  am- 
Dition,  of  Bonaparte  :  our  cuy  atm 
now  was  to  defend  ourselves.  And 
he  would  put  it  to  ministers  and  to 
the  house,  what  probability  there 
was  of  obtaining  a  more  honourable 
peace  than  mi  edit  be  concluded  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Was  Lucre 
any  man,  cither  in  the  house  or  out 
of  it,  who  would  state  a  single 
point  in  which  this  country  could 
make  an  attack  upon  France  with 
any;  probability  of  compelling  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  grant  more  favourable 
terms  than  could  be  had  in  actual 
circumstances  ?  And  if  defence 
was  our  only  object,  might  we  not 
defend  ourselves  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war  ?  Mr.  Whitbread  professed 
a  strong  wish,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  dispel  the  cloud  of  error,  which 
at  present  hung  over  not  only  the 
house  of  commons  but  tire  people 
at  large.  For  this  purpose  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
present  situation  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  foreign  powers.  W  heil 
the  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
got  possession  of  the  government, 
the  fate  of  the  last  continental  cam¬ 
paign  was  not  quite  decided.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  had  been 
represented  by  them  as  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  as  glorious  to  the  Russian 
arms.  It  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  the  battles  of  Hiclsberg  and 
Fricdland  ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
to  consume  the  existing  remnant  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy ;  and  to 
compel  Russia  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  France,  as  the  only  means  of 


saving  that  empire  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  with  which  it  was  menaced. 
The  battle  of  Fr  teal  and  gave  rise 
go  a  truce';  and  this  truce  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 
This  event  had  been  termed  in  his 
majesty’s  declaration,  and  in  the 
speech  of  the  commissioners,  most 
disastrous  to  Russia  ;  and  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  effect  of  despondency 
and  alarm.  But  he  contended 
that  tiiis  peace,  instead  of  being  a 
calamity,  had  been  the  salvation  of 
Russia  ;  and  that  it  had  prevented 
the  Russian  army  from  being  total¬ 
ly  and  completely  extinguished. 
He  knew  that  military  men  of  skill 
and  experience  imputed  it  as  a 
fault  to  Bonaparte  that  he  did  not 
then  pursue  and  annihilate  it,  as  he 
might  have  done.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  this  peace  being  disastrous 
to  Russia,  it  was  both  the  most  pru¬ 
dent  thing  which  the  emperor 
Alexander  could  do  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  wisest  thing  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  done  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  political  career.  Be¬ 
fore  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  con¬ 
cluded,  however,  an  offer  had  been 
made  by  Russia  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  ; 
an  offer  which  he  had  always  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  effusion  of  the  heart 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  towards 
this  country.  Here  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  entered  into  a  detailed  ana- 
.  lysis  of  tire  papers  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house, 
relative  to  this  offer  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  and  the  refusal  of  ministers 
to  accept  of  it ;  and  having  entered 
very  fully  on  the  subject,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  the  correspon- 
dence  with  Austria  ;  and  from  the 
documents  before  the  house,  he  con¬ 
tended  that  there  had  been  two  op¬ 
portunities  wantonly  thrown  away, 
of  trying  at  least  whether  it  was 

possible 
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possible  to  enter  upon  negotiation. 
On  each  of  these  points  he  had  a 
resolution  to  propose  to  the  house. 
But  there  was  another  subject  to 
come,  of  far  greater  importance ; 
and  that  was,  how  we  were  to 
make  use  of  the  future.  The  ruler 
of  France  had  at  three  distinct  pe¬ 
riods  made  offers  of  peace  to  this 
country,  in  terms  unobjectionable. 
The  first  was  rejected.  The  se¬ 
cond  was  not  absolutely  rejected  ; 
but  lord  Mulgrave  wrote  a  contu¬ 
melious  letter,  informing  him, 
“  that  his  majesty  must  consult  his 
allies. ”  We  had  then  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  selling  a  recognition  to  him; 
and  we  might  have  sold  many  be¬ 
fore  he  had  established  himself,  as  he 
now  had  in  defiance  ofus.  But  it  was 
said  then,  that  his  maiesty  must  coil- 
suit  his  allies ;  not,  however,  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  would  ap-ree 

t  ,  «  O 

to  open  a  negotiation,  but  to  try 
whether  they  would  enter  into  a 
coalition  to  destroy  the  power  of 
France.  They  did  enter  into  that 
coalition,  and  the  consequence  was 
well  known.  In  proportion  as  we 
had  endeavoured  to  crush  the 
power  of  France,  that  power  had 
increased.  After  the  height  to 
which  our  ill-advised  measures  had 
raised  France,  and  the  splendour 
of  her  military  achievements  and 
conquests  ;  and  after  the  constant 
hostility  we  had  evinced  towards 
her,  it  could  not;  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  expected  that  she  should  have 
made  a  direct  offer  of  peace.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  the  manner 
in  which  her  former  offers  had 
been  treated,  another  lias  been 
made  through  the  intervention  of 
other  powers ;  that  had  not  been 
accepted  ;  apd  what  did  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  mean  to 
do?  Were  they,  as  was  stated  in 
the  king’s  speech,  looking  about  for 
an  impartial  mediator  ?  There 


was  no  one  now  to  be  had,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  direct  com¬ 
munication.  Then  they  ought  to 
send  a  direct  offer  of  negotiation  to 
France,  if  this  was  a  proper  time 
to  do  so.  This  would  be  no  degrada¬ 
tion,  as  such  a  thingwas  not  unusual. 
The  French  emperor  had  done  it, 
and  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had,  in  his  pamphlet,  allowed 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
the  mode,  mother  circumstances 
being  favourable.  If  then  they 
were  as  desirous  of  peace,  as  they 
pretended  to  be,  why  not  resort  to 
the  only  means  remaining  for  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  that  object  ? 
The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had, 
since  1805,  been  looking  to  a  solid 
and  desirable  peace,  and  how  was 
it  now  to  be  brought  about  ?  No 
offer  could  now  be  sent  by  a  medi¬ 
ator,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
made  directly  ?  It  had  been  done 
three  times  during  the  late  war,  by 
lord  Grenville,  for  whom  he  felt 
the  highest  respect,  and  who  could 
not  be  supposed  capable  of  compro¬ 
mising  the  honour  of  his  country. 
His  conduct  was  direct  and  open. 
He  had,  indeed,  no  taste  for  epi¬ 
grams,  repartees,  and  nice  turns, 
on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  But 
he  directed  Mr.  Wickham  to  ask 
whether  the  republic  of  France 
would  negotiate  ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  a  letter  direct  to  the 
French  secretary  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  Was  there  any  tiling  de¬ 
grading  in  all  this  ?  If  there  was 
not,  why  should  ministers  hesitate 
to  follow  such  an  example  ?  They 
said  they  were  desirous  of  peace : 
then  what  should  prevent  them 
from  at  least  making  an  attempt 
to  procure  it  on  such  conditions  as 
it  might  not  he  dishonourable  for 
this  country  to  accept  ?  If  peace 
could  not  be  attained  after  a  fair 
and  candid  attempt  for  that  pur- 
F  if  pose, 
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pose,  the  knowledge  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  would  unite  all  hands 
and  hearts  in  the  war,  which 
would  then  be  manifestly  just  'and 
necessary.  He  did  not  say  this  at 
random,  but  from  such  knowledge 
of  history  as  he  possessed.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  of  France  had  risen 
to  a  pitch  of  power  and  splendour, 
which  excited  at  the  time  little  less 
attention  than  Bonaparte  did  now. 
He  had  resolved  to  overrun  the 
small  country  of  Id  oil  and  ;  and 
would  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not 
had  to  cope  with  the  mighty  mind 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  i  he 
most  earnest  prayers  for  peace  were 
sent  to  Louis,  and  by  him  haugh¬ 
tily  rejected.  It  was  then  that  the 
population  of  that  little  republic, 
seeing  no  alternative  between  the 
most  determined  resistance  and 
complete  subjugation,  united  under 
the  immortal  king  William,  and 
established  the  liberties  of  Holland. 
Louis  was  a  man  of  inordinate  am¬ 
bition.  Bonaparte  too  was  ambi¬ 
tious,  although  his  ambition  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  much  better  regulated. 
But  supposing  him  as  ambitious  as 
you  please,  supposing  that  no  peace 
could  be  made  with  him,  still  the 
best  effects  would  result  from  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  fact. 
Then  you  might  say,  “  See, 
people  of  England  ;  see,  ye  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  all  who  are  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  the  war, — no 
peace  can  be  made  with  this  man  : 
nothing  but  the  destruction  of  our 
independence  will  satisfy  him : 
Would  you  then  not  rather  starve, 
than  yield  upon  such  degrading 
conditions  ?”  You  would  then 
have  no  petitions  for  peace :  it 
would  be  seen  that  no  peace  could 
be  concluded ;  and  this  great 
country  would,  surely,  not  be  less 
formidable  or  less  competent  to 
hold  out  than  the  republic  of  Hob 


land.  The  people  of  this  country 
were  now  so  habituated  to  a  state 
of  war,  that  they  seemed  disposed 
to  think  it  preferable  to  a  state  of 
peace,  and  it  was  to  be  feared,  that 
this  disposition  would  only  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  having  its  miseries  one 
way  or  another  brought  home  to 
themselves.  He  had  no  doubt 
there  were  many  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  subscribe  to  a  negotiation,  pro-1 
vicled  they  were  sure  that  it  Would 
not  end  in  peace;  But  he  thought 
that  peace  might  be  brought  about 
with  as  full  a  prospect  of  security 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
with  a  power  of  the  same  natures 
and  extent  as  that  of  France.  He 
was  bound  to  say  so,  however 
much  he  might  be  misrepresented, 
as  that  was  the  firm  conviction  of 
his  mind.  It  was  said,  the  French 
emperor  was  ambitious.  He  al¬ 
lowed  it ;  he  was  as  ambitious  as 
many  others  would  he  in  his  situa¬ 
tion  ;  with  greater  ability,  how¬ 
ever,  in  carrying  his  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects  into  execution.  But  amidst 
all  his  ambition,  and  his  skill  in 
gratifying  it,  there  appeared  in  him 
a  wonderful  wariness  ;  for  he  never 
seemed  desirous  of  pushing  his  ad¬ 
vantages  beyond  that  point  in 
which  he  found  himself  in  a  good 
situation.  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden  had  a  most  insatiable  am¬ 
bition  ;  but  it  was  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  inordinate  ambition  of  this 
sort,  never  to  be  contented  ;  and 
accordingly  Charles  went  on  till  he 
ruined  himself.  Bonaparte  seemed 
to  have  his  ambition,  great  as  it 
was,  under  perfect  command. 
Could  there  he  better  policy  than 
his  stopping  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  instead  of  annihilating  the 
Russian  armies,  a  thing  which  he 
had  perfectly  in  his  power  ?  The 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  stopt  him 
when  Vienna  was  in  his  power, 

After 
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Aft  ;er  the  battle  cf  Austerlitz,  he 
did  not  push  his  advantages,  bat 
stopt  where  it  was  his  interest  to  do 
so.  It  was  his  interest  to  make 
peace  with  this  country,  and  it  was 
his  interest  to  maintain  it ;  and  it 
would  therefore  in  all  probability 
be  maintained,  if  made  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  on  terms  of 
honour.  There  had  not  yet  been 
one  negotiator  sent  to  him,  who 
properly  understood  the  man.  If 
•ambassadors  were  to  be  sent  to 
Russia,  Sweden,  &c.,  those  would 
be  appointed  who  were  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  dispositions  of 
the  sovereigns.  Lord  Granville 
Leveson  Gower  was  sent  expressly 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Russian  court.  But  as 
to  Bonaparte,  lord  Whitworth,  he 
maintained,  had  grossly  mistaken 
his  character  and  views.  He  meant 
not  to  apologize  for  the  actions  of 
Bonaparte  ;  but  he  must  state  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  truth  :  and 
in  this  he  only  did  justice  to  his 
-country,  whose  interest  it  could  not 
be  to  be  deceived  upon  a  point  so 
important  as  this  at  present  was. 
But  it  would  appear  as  if  a  personal 
hostility  to  Bonaparte  existed  ;  and 
why  ?  Because  the  people  were 
told  that  he  was  ambitious  and 
cruel,  and  a  violator  of  all  rights 
human  and  divine.  But  the  politi¬ 
cal  conduct  of  princes  was  that 
with  which  other  nations  had  to  do ; 
and  of  the  effects  of  that,  nations, 
and  not  individuals,  were  to  judge. 
Providence  often  brought  about  its 
best  purposes  by  the  vilest  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Reformation  in  this 
country,  an  object  of  incalculable 
benefit,  was  brought  about  by  the 
lust  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
crimes  of  Bonaparte  were  not  rea¬ 
sons,  for  our  continuing  that  war 
with  him,  if  we  could  be  at  peace. 
The  murder  of  den  Carlos  by  his 
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father  Philip,  was  one  of  the  great* 
est  of  crimes,  and  yet  that  was  not 
a  reason  why  a  foreign  nation 
should  go  to  war  with  the  mur¬ 
derer.  Was  there  any  miracle  in 
the  power  of  Bonaparte  ?  No.  He 
had  talents  to  take  advantage  of 
the  blunders  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend.  This  was  alb 
We  went  on  always  blundering  ; 
and  he  always  saw  his  advantage, 
and  seized  it.  So  that  with  his 
own  talents  and  the  blunders  of 
his  adversaries,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  height  of  power  which  he  had 
now  attained.  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  aspired  to  universal  mo. 
narchy,  and  his  means  at  one  time 
were  little  inferior  to  those  of  Bo¬ 
naparte.  But  then  he  had  a  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  Marlborough,  an  Eugene, 
to  contend  with  ;  and  in  the  end  a 
wretched  bigotry  brought  him  to 
the  lowest  reverse  of  fortune.  If: 
the  advice  of  the  archduke  Charles 
had  been  taken,  much  of  the  power 
of  France  would  have  this  day  been 
on  the  side  of  other  nations,  who 
might  in  that  case  have  been  in  al¬ 
liance  with  us.  If  the  advice  of 
that  immortal  statesman  Mr.  Fox 
had  been  taken,  continued  Mr. 
Whitbread,  who  so  often  urged  the 
policy  of  peace,  and  exposed  the 
errors  of  the  system  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  had  been 
so  long  acting  upon  ;  if  his  advice 
had  been  taken,  who,  from  the  spot 
where  I  now  stand,  so  often  spoke 
the  words  of  wisdom,  and  enforced 
his  salutary  counsels  in  a  manner 
so  much  better,  God  knows,  than  I 
can  do ;  what  misfortunes  might 
we  not  have  escaped,]  How  much 
more  proud  would  have  been  our 
present  situation  !  Though  I  feel 
how  much  more  inadequately  I 
plead  the  cause  of  peace,  yet  it 
does  afford  me  confidence  and  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  think  that  I  am  en- 
F  3  (favouring 
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deavouring  to  follow  his  steps ; 
and  would  to  God  that  his  eyes 
were  placed  over  me,  that  I  might 
advocate  that  line  of  policy,  of  the 
soundness  of  which  he  was  so  sensi¬ 
ble,  with  some  portion  ci  his  spirit  ! 
But  then  it  mi  pm.  fce  said,  that  cir- 
cumstances  might  alter  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  power  of  France  that 
was  formidable  ;  it  was  that  of  the 
French  emperor.  We  had  forced 
him  to  try  the  experiment  of  con¬ 
tending  with  all  the  Europeap.  ar¬ 
mies,  and  they  had  been  defeated  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  went  on 
with  the  war,  we  were  consolida¬ 
ting  his  power  from  day  to  day. 
It  was  the  talents  of  the  emperor 
that  consolidated  the  present  mass. 
If  another  character  arose,  differ¬ 
ence  of  interests  would  soon  pro¬ 
duce  a  separation,  and  new  views 
and  new  treaties  would  be  formed. 
This  would  happen  sooner  or  later. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  was  impossible 
to  subdue  Bonaparte  by  war  ;  that 
was  now  obvious.  We,  therefore, 
had  only  to  try  him  with  the  sunr 
shine  of  peace.  Fie  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  conditions  stipulated 
by  his  majesty’s  ministers,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  mediation  offered 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  were  in¬ 
expedient  and  impolitic. 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  conduct  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  cn  the  subject  of 
the  mediation  offered  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  was  unwise  and 
impolitic,  and  not  calculated  to  as¬ 
certain  how  far  the  restoration  of 
the  blessings  of  peace  might  or 
might  not  have  been  attainable 
through  the  means  of  such  medi¬ 
ation. 

u  That  this  house  feels  it  incum¬ 


bent  upon  itself  to  declare,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  cir? 
cumstances  of  the  war,  which 
ought  to  preclude  his  majesty  from 
embracing  any  fair  opportunity  of 
acceding  to  or  commencing  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  enemy  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality,  for  the  termination 
of  hostilities  on  terms  of  justice 
and  honour.’’ 

Mr.  Ponscnhy  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
he  rose,  after  the  admirable  speech 
of  his  honourable  friend.  As  to 
the  two  first  resolutions,  he  perfect¬ 
ly  concurred  with  him  ;  and  in  the 
third  likewise  he  agreed  as  to  the 
letter,  but  differed  as  to  the  spirit 
and  effect,  and  as  to  the  propriety 
of  passing  such  a  resolution  at  the 
present  moment.  He  only  wished, 
that  the  question  should  lie  over  a 
little  longer  to  try  what  might  turn 
out.  The  parliament  had  not  been 
met  above  five  weeks,  and  it  might 
have  to  sit  for  some  months,  fie 
did  not  say,  that  he  might  not,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  be  of  the 
opinion  of  his  honourable  friend 
( Mr.  Whitbread).  He  agreed  with 
him  at  this  moment,  as  he  must  do 
at  all  times,  that  peace  xvas  better 
thuc  war.  He  was  afraid,  that 
instead  of  promoting  peace,  the 
resolution  might  have  the  effect  of 
protracting  the  war  If  his  hon. 
friend,  therefore,  would  not  with¬ 
draw  his  motion,  he  should  now 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentlepnan  who  had  just 
sat  down,  in  his  opinion  on  the 
last  proposition  of  the  hon.  mo¬ 
ver.  He  did  so,  however,  from 
very  diffeient  reasons.  He  did 
not  see  that  the  house  was  called 
on  to  interfere  in  tire  conduct  of 
the  executive  power,  unless  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  servants  of  the 
crown  had  misconducted  them¬ 
selves 
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selves  in  regard  to  what  was  past. 
The  third  proposition,  therefore, 
could  not  be  agreed  to,  unless  the 
house  was  satisfied  as  to  the  two 
former. 

Lord  Milton  completely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  mover  in  the  two 
first  propositions,  satisfied  as  he 
was  that  ministers  deserved  cen¬ 
sure  for  their  conduct  in  slighting 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  media¬ 
tion.  Fie  could  not,  however,  go 
the  length  of  the  third  proposi¬ 
tion,  no:  being  satisfied  that  there 
was  yet  ground  to  address  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  remove  his  ministers,  as 
being  disinclined  to  peace  ;  which, 
he  was  of  opinion,  must  necessarily 
accompany  the  third  proposition  of 
his  honourable  friend. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Ward  felt  himself 
called  on,  from  a  deep-rooted  and 
conscientious  conviction  of  the  pro- 
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priety  of  the  whole  motions  of  his 
honourable  friend,  to  give  them  all 
his  decided  support.  As  to  the 
first  and  second  propositions,  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  read  the 
correspondence  of  the  right  horn 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  not  to  see  that  he  had  no  sub¬ 
ject  more  completely  at  heart  than 
to  shut  the  door  against  mediation. 
With  a  sort  of  microscopic  eye  he 
seemed  even  to  have  spied  out  and 
anticipated  objections  against  it. 
The  third  proposition  was  one 
which  absorbed  in  itself  every  thing 
corning  home  to  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  us  all. 

Mr.  Blackford  said,  Whatever 
might  be  the  burthens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  whatever  privations  our 
manufacturers  might  be  subjected, 
he  could  not  think  that,  generally 
speaking  as  a  nation,  we  were  in 
such  a  state  as  to  justify  us  in  .adopt¬ 
ing  the  propositions  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  when  we  looked 
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at  the  prosperous  state  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  affairs. 

* 

Lord  Mahon  observed,  that  all 
the  maxims  which  were  laid  down 
on  the  opposite  side  had  a  tendency 
to  support  the  principle  of  eternal, 
war.  There  was  not  an  argument 
that  was  advanced  tins  night,  in 
opposition  to  the  motion,  which 
might  not  with  equal  propriety  be 
urged  in  favour  of  any  other  war, 
at  any  other  time,  or  under  almost 
any  other  circumstances.  Every 
power  in  Europe  that  was  formerly 
our  ally  was  now  convened  into  an 
enemy.  From  this  consideration, 
together  with  that  of  the  distressed 
state  ol  our  manufacturers,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the 
motion.  The  house  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  these  things,  in  fact,  of  its 
own  free  will  ;  but  from  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  lately  occurred, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
called  on  by  the  imperious  voice  of 
the  people  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  in  order  to  avert,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  tremendous  evil,  and  pre¬ 
vent  incalculable  distress  from  fill¬ 
ing  on  the  working  oart  of  the 
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community. 

Mr.  John  Smith  followed  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Canning  asked  What  were 
the  views  of  the  enemy  even  when 
he  professed  his  anxiety  for  peace, 
and  even  while  at  peace  with  us  ? 
Did  he  not  secretly  employ  every 
means  of  excluding  our  commerce, 
of  discouraging  and  annihilating 
our  manufactures?  Would  he  al¬ 
low,  if  he  could  help  it,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  a  single  yard  of  cloth,  or 
of  any  other  article  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  ?  If  such  were  his  endea¬ 
vours  against  the  trade  of  this 
country  at  that  time,  what  must 
they  now  be,  when  he  had  resolved 
to  ruin  the  nation  through  the  ruin 
F  4  of 
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pf  her  commerce  ?  Would  the  cries 
of  those  for  peace  whom  he  was 
more  particularly  resolved  to  undo 
by  war,  be  a  motive  with  him  to 
listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  ?  On 
the  contrary,  would  they  not  en¬ 
courage  him  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  as  the  surest  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  ultimate  object  ?  Then 
how  could  those  who  professed  to 
be  friends  to  peace,  attempt  to 
derive  any  arguments  in  its  favour 
from  the  distresses  or  importunities 
of  our  manufacturers?  Was  not 
the  very  plea  on  which  they  urged 
their  object  the  most  powerful  ob¬ 
stacle  to  obstruct  its  attainment  ? 
He  gave  the  honourable  gentleman 
full  credit  for  being  sinceie  in  the 
opinion  he  expressed.  But  he  would 
contend,  admitting  negotiation  to 
be  desirable  and  good  when  there 
was  a  prospect  of  its  leading  to 
peace,  that  it  was  a  mischief  when 
it  did  not  afford  that  prospect.  It 
tended  to  excite  deceitful  hope,  and 
to  paralyse  exertion.  The  hon. 
gentleman  was  satisfied  thgt  when 
Russia  said.  We  may  have  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  the  fact  was  so. 
But  why,  in  that  case,  aid  not 
Russia  state  those  terms  ?  What 
Russia  may  have  looked  upon  as 
honourable  terms,  may  not  be  so 
looked  upon  in  this  country.  The 
manner  in  which  Russia  acted  re¬ 
specting  Prussia;  the  manner  in 
which  that  power  surrendered  the 
guarantied  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  ;  the  phrase  of  “  maritime 
peace,”  always  used  by  France  in 
a  sense  which  was  wholly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  maritime  power  and 
prosperity  of  Britain,  and  in  that 
sense  forced  into  all  the  diplomatic 
papers  of  the  powers  reduced  under 
thp  control  of  Bonaparte  ;  the  ap¬ 
parent  compromise  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Sicily;— all  these  were 


grounds  for  suspecting  that  the 
terms  which  Russia  described  as 
honourable,  may  be  in  fact  very 
far  from  being  so  on  the  principles 
that  a  British  government  was 
bound  to  act  upon.  A  statement 
of  the  basis  on  which  France  was 
prepared  to  negotiate  was  demand¬ 
ed.  The  importance  of  adjusting 
a  basis  before  coming  to  negotiate 
was  obvious,  as  well  from  the  effect 
it  must  have  in  confining  the  nego¬ 
tiation  within  fixed  limits  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  from  the  confusion  that 
arose  from  the  want  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  basis  in  the  last  negotiation; 
and  the  labour  that  was  afterwards 
bestowed  in  fruitless  endeavours, 
first  to  arrange  a  basis,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  re-establish  it  when  it  was 
lost  sight  of  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment. 

And  here  he  could  not  help 
making  a  remark  on  the  strange 
manner  in  which  it  v'as  made  a 
matter  of  argument  for  a  long 
time,  that  France  had  actually  ad¬ 
mitted  the  basis  of  the  ut't  possi - 
deth  at  the  outset,  while  that  ad¬ 
mission  was  as  repeatedly  denied 
on  the  part  of  the  Fiench.  Another 
material  fact,  tending  to  show  the 
disposition  of  Russia  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  France,  was,  that-  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  Russian  government 
to  complete  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Britain  ceased  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  France,  and  was 
not  concluded  becapse  it  was  disa¬ 
greeable  to  that  power.  He  had 
himself  no  doubt,  that  the  decla¬ 
ration  on  the  subject  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  was  forced  on  Russia  by- 
France.  It  was  thought  strange, 
that  while  the  mediation  of  Russia 
was  thought  suspicious  as  between 
Britain  and  France,  the  mediation 
of  that  power  was  solicited  as  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Denmark.  But 
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this  -application  was  perfectly  coti- 
|  sistent  with  the  character  of  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  north;}  and  by  pre- 
i  serving  any  part  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  that  state,  there  may  be 
yet  room  to  hope  that  all  was  not 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  offer 
of  mediation  from  Austria  was  im- 
i  mediately  subsequent  to  the  battle 
;  of  Eylau  ;  described,  in  the  gazette 
;  published  by  the  late  ministers,  as  a 
:  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
!  allies.  It  was  accepted  without 
any  other  condition,  than  that  it 
i  mould  be  accepted  equally  by  all 
i  the  belligerent  powers.  The  offer 
|  was  made  accordingly,  and  ac- 
i  cepted  by  France  in  terms  so  offen- 
i  sive  to  Britain,  that  it  would  have 
ihssn  a  question,  Whether  any  ne¬ 
gotiation  could  be  instituted  upon 
|it  ?  But,  before  this  point  could 
'  come  to  issue,  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  had  totally  destroyed  the 
(hopes  of  the  allies  ;  and  when  lord 
Pembroke  mentioned  the  matter  at 
Vienna,  he  was  told  things  were  so 
changed,  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  From  that  time  nothing 
more  was  heard  till  the  communi¬ 
cation  made  by  prince  S  tahremberg 
on  the  20th  November.  The  terms 
and  tone  of  the  offer  made  then 
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were  very  different  from  the  form¬ 
er  ;  and  it  became  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  the  basis  and  the 
source  from  which  it  proceeded,  as, 
when  lord  Pembroke  asked  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  for  some  explanations  of 
things  stated  by  prince  Stahremberg 
here  in  September,  the  Austrian 
government  denied  having  given 
any  authority  for  such  a  statement. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  with  respect  to 
the  second  offer,  bore  evident 
marks  of  French  dictation.  It  was 
expected  that  one  of  the  last  notes 
of  the  French  government  would 
have  produced  a  great  explosion 


here.  But  prince  Stahremberg, 
•who  was  as  anxious  as  he  could  well 
be  to  continue  to  reside  in  this 
country,  forbore  to  communicate 
this  offensive  paper,  and  thus  the 
explosion  did  not  take  place.  Here 
Mr.  C.  entered  into  some  verbal 
explanations  of  the  note  of  prince 
Stahremberg,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  should  give  his  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  motions. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  disapproved  of 
the  two  first  resolutions,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
third. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  surprised  at 
the  declaration  of  his  hon.  friend, 
just  as  much  as  he  was  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  other  friends  of  his  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  two  first  resolutions 
but  determined  to  oppose  the  third. 
Fie  could  not  conceive  any  ground 
of  consistency  upon  which  such 
conduct  could  be  justified.  He 
determined  to  support  the  whole 
three  j  which  he  should  have  done, 
had  they  been  even  much  strongep 
in  their  terms.  They  were  such 
as  ought  to  be  passed  by  that  house, 
as  a  guide  and  warning  to  minis¬ 
ters.  And  when  some  of  his  friends 
told  him  that  they  ought  to  be 
postponed,  he  asked  why  ?  These 
ministers  had  already  suffered  two 
opportunities  for  negotiation  to 
pass  by,  and  was  it  required  to  wait 
until  they  should  lose  a  third  > 
With  regard  to  petitions  for  peace, 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
them  would  be  to  pass  those  re¬ 
solutions,  which  would  serve  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  country  that  the  house  was 
strongly  disposed  to  peace,  when 
peace  was  fairly  attainable.  Thus 
alone  would  the  suspicion  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  as  to 
the  hostility  of  ministers  to  peace, 
and  which  suspicion  produced  those 
petitions,  be  effectually  removed; 

As 


so 
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As  a.  great  deal  still  remained  to 
be  said  upon  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  particularly  upon  the  third  re¬ 
solution,  into  which  it  was  nor*  too 
late  to  enter,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  moved  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Adam  requested  his  right 
bon.  friend  (Mr. Sheridan)  to  with¬ 
draw  his  motion,  and  let  the  house 
decide  upon  the  resolutions,  for 
every  one  of  which  he  meant  to 
vote  affirmatively.  His  opinion 
was,  that  ministers  had  by  their 
conduct  put  a  bar  to  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  peace  being  proposed  by 
them  or  to  them  ;  and  until  that 
bar  was  removed  by  m  declaration 
©f  the  sentiments  of  that  house,  he 
very  much  feared  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  peace  for  the  country. 


Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his  mo¬ 
tion.  After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
J,  Smith  and  Mr,  Wilberforce,  and 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  the 
house  divided  upon  each  of  the  re¬ 
solutions.  Upon  the  Erst,  the  num¬ 
bers  were, 

Ayes  70 

Noes  -  210 

Majority  -  140 

Upon  the  second, 

Ayes  67 

Noes  -  -  -  211 


Majority  -  154 
Upon  the  third, 

Ayes  -  -  58 

Noes  -  -  -  217 


Majority  -  150 
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this  expedition,  and  contended  that 
the  only  ground  on  which  it  could 
be  justified  was  actual  necessity, 
which  was  not  proved  to  exist  by 
any  documents,  nor  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  ministers.  It  had  been 
said,  that  an  option  was  given  to 
the  prince  regent  to  deliver  up  the 
Danish  fleet :  this  was  in  fact  no 
option,  because  had  he  delivered  it 
up  Holstein  and  Jutland  would  im¬ 
mediately  have  been  seized  by 
France.  In  apology  for  this  expe¬ 
dition,  it  had  been  said,  that  it  was: 

intended 


WE  must  again  advert  to  the 
Danish  expedition,  which 
occupied  several  other  discussions 
in  both  houses  of  parliament  be¬ 
sides  those  which  we  have  referred 
to  in  a  former  chapter.  It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient,  if  we  give  an 
outline  of  the  termination  of  these 
debates  :  beginning  with  what  took 
place  in  the  upper  house,  vyhich 
claims  a  priority  in  point  of  time. 
On  the  third  of  March  the  earl  or 
Damley  took  a  review  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  circumstances  connected  with 
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(intended  to  ward  off  danger  from 
this  .country  ;  Rut  how  had  it  been 
iprevented  ?  The  danger  was  not 
of  an  invasion  of  this  country,  but 
of  the  shutting  up  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
instead  of  precluding  this  danger, 
the  expedition  had  accelerated  it. 
possession  of  Zealand  had  not  been 
I  retained,  and  Denmark  had  been 
(thrown  completely  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  national  character 
had  been  degraded,  and  its  honour 
j  stained,  by  this  expedition — And 
what  wars  the  gain  ?  Sixteen  ships 
or  the  line,  which  could  be  of  little 
}  or  no  service  :  and  as  to  the  stores, 
they  did  not  amount  in  value  to  the 
j  scores  expended  in  the  expedition ; 
and  the  whole  was  not  equal  to  the 
;  expense  of  the  expedition.  He  was 
aware  that  a  part  of  the  public 
i  considered  this  as  a  victory,  but  he 
:  hoped  the  house  would  make  a 
!  more  accurate  distinction,  and  cha¬ 
racterize  this  act  in  terms  which  it 
,  merited.  His  lordship  concluded 
i  by  moving,  that  a  humble  address 
:  be  presented  to  hi?  majesty,  submit- 

:  ting’ 

“  That  after  attentively  const* 
i  dering  all  the  public  documents  be- 
(  fore  us  concerning  the  late  attack  on 
!  Copenhagen,  and  the  war  which  it 
has  produced,  we  have  found  the 
information  which  they  afford  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfect  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

“  That  in  a  matter  in  which  both 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  our 
country  are  so  deeply  concerned, 
i  we  had  hoped  for  the  fullest  expla¬ 
nations.  The  principles  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  uniform  prac- 
I  tice  of  his  majesty  and  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  his  illustrious  house,  re¬ 
quire  that  parliament  should  be 
distinctly  apprised  of  the  true 
grounds  of  entering  into  new  wars, 
especially  in  a  situation  of  our 
country  wholly  unprecedented. 


“  Had  Denmark  been  a  party  to 
any  hostile  confederacy  against 
the  rights  or  interests  of  the  Bri- 
tish  empire,  our  resistance  would 
have  been  necessary,  and  our  war¬ 
fare  legitimate.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  should  only  have 
had  to  regret,  that  the  ports  and 
arsenals  ot  'that  country  should  so 
lightly  have  been  abandoned,  when 
advantages  so  very  considerable 
had  been  derived  from  their  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  ;  and  when,  by 
our  continuing  to  hold  them  du¬ 
ring  the  war,  all  real  danger  from 
that  quarter  might  have  been  ef¬ 
fectually  averted. 

“  But  we.  cannot  doubt  that  Den¬ 
mark,  instead  of  engaging  in  hos¬ 
tile  leagues,  had  resolved  still  to 
maintain  her  neutrality.  This  fact 
is  proved  even  by  the  imperfect 
documents  which  have  been  laid 
before  us,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
proclamation  issued  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  commanders  immediately  be-? 
fore  the  attack. 

“  Certainly  Denmark  was  no  par¬ 
ty,  nor  does  it  appear  that  she”  was 
privy  to  any  confederacy  hostile  to 
this  country.  We  are  not  even 
satisfied  that  such  a  league  did 
really  exist. 

“The  conclusion  of  any  secret  ar¬ 
ticles  at  Tilsit,  affecting  the  rights 
or  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly  de¬ 
nied  both  by  Russia  and  France. 

“  The  correspondence  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
dates  of  the  transactions  them¬ 
selves,  prove  that  his  majesty’? 
ministers  could  not  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  such  articles  when  the 
attack  was  ordered  against  Co¬ 
penhagen  ;  and  it  has  been  di¬ 
stinctly  admitted  in  this  house, 
that  they  have  not  yet  obtained  a 
copy  of  them. 

“  The  king’s  ambassador  at  Pe- 

tersburgh 
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tersburg,  in  an  official  note,  rested, 
the  defence  of  the  measures  not 
on  any  hostile  purposes  either  of 
Denmark  or  Russia,  but  solely  on 
the  designs  which  it  was  said  the 
French  government  had  long  since 
been  known  to  entertain. 

u  His  majesty  ’s  ministers  not  on¬ 
ly  forbore  to  advise  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  repel  any  real  hostility  of 
Russia,  but  they  actually  solicited 
tile  mediation  of  that  power  to 
extinguish  a  war,  and  her  guaran¬ 
tee  to  defeat  projects,  in  which  it 
is-  now  pretended  they  knew  her 
to  have  been  a  principal  and  con¬ 
tracting  party. 

i(  Allegations  thus  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  contrary  to 
admitted  facts,  weaken,  instead  of 
supporting,  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

“  W  ith  respect  to  the  alleged  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case,  we  beg  leave 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  can¬ 
not  think  so  meanly  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  his  empire,  of 
the  spirit  of  his  people,  or  of  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  his  fleets 
and  armies,  as  to  admit  that  such 
an  act  could  have  been  required 
for  any  purpose  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion. 

“  Any  temporary  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  such  ships  and 
stores  as  were  taken  at  Copenha¬ 
gen  can  afford,  are  already  much 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  consequences  of  a  measure 
which  appears  not  less  objection¬ 
able  in  policy  than  in  principle. 
That  measure  has  augmented  the 
number  of  our  enemies ;  it  has 
countenanced  the  injurious  repre¬ 
sentations  circulated  throughout 
Europe  respecting  our  principles 
and  designs ;  and  has  inflamed 
against  us  the  warmest  passions 
of  neutral  and  of  friendly  nations. 

v  J 


“  Butithas,  above  all,  shaken  our 
own  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause :  a  sentiment  which  had 
hitherto  supported  us  through  all 
our  difficulties  ;  commanding  the 
respect  of  other  powers,  and  en¬ 
couraging  us  in  a  humble  but 
confident  reliance  on  the  ultimate 
protection  and  blessing  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Unwilling  as  we  are  even  yet  to 
pronounce  definitively  on  a  subject, 
the  full  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  so  pertinaciously  withheld 
from  us  ;  and  reluctant  as  we  must 
ever  Be  to  admit  conclusions  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  justice  of  those 
counsels  by  which  his  majesty’s  con¬ 
duct  has  been  actuated  ;  we  are  yet 
compelled,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
speak  to  his  majesty  the  language  of 
truth.  And  we  must,  therefore, 
with  all  humility,  and  with  the 
most  unfeigned  and  heartfelt  sor- 
row,  represent,  that  in  a  case  which, 
above  all  others,  required  the  clear¬ 
est  proof,  every  presumption  is 
against  us  ;  and  that  no  particle  of- 
evidence  has  yet  been  adduced,  by 
which  our  national  character  can 
be  vindicated  from  the  guilt  of  an 
unprovoked  and  premeditated  viola¬ 
tion  of  that  good  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  which  have  hitherto 
been  at  once  the  glory  and  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  British  empire.” 

Lord  Elliot  thought  the  noble 
earl  had  brought  the  question  re¬ 
specting  this  expedition  fairly  to  an 
issue  ;  but  differed  from  him  en¬ 
tirely  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  expedition  ;  which  he  thought 
a  wise  and  vigorous  measure,  that 
had  prevented  much  risk  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  this  country.  A  mistake 
had,  he  thought,  arisen  in  the  argu-> 
npcnts  of  those  who  condemned  the. 
expedition,  in  supposing  that  we 
entered  the  harbour  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  as  friends,  aud  seized  the  Da- 
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!  feisli  fleet  *.  on  the  contrary,  we  en- 
i  tered  it  as  enemies,  and  used  our 
!  rights  as  such.  By  this  measure 
that  danger  was  prevented  which 
would  otherwise  have  arisen 

■  from  the  large  fleet  that  France 
i  Would  have  been  enabled  to  form 
i  by  means  of  the  ships  of  Denmark, 
i  Sweden,  and  Russia.  The  neces- 
I  sity  had  arisen  ;  and  the  expedition 
j  was,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  conso- 
j  uant  with  the  law  of  nations.  He 
I  thought  it  was  not  sufficient  to  ne- 

■  gative  the  motion;  but  in  case 
their  lordships'  should  agree  to  ne¬ 
gative  it,  he  should  then  move  a 

|  specific  vote  of  approbation. 

Lord  Holland  supported  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  earl  ot  Darnley, 
and  commented  particularly  on  the 
offer  of  friendship  which  was  made 
to  the  prince  regent  after  seizing 
his  fleet,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
.most  extraordinary  act.  It  would 
be  thought  a  little  whimsical  if  a 
highwayman,  after  robbing  a  tra¬ 
veller,  was  to  say  to  him,  “  Do  not 
J  let  us  have  any  troublesome  discus- 
I  sions  about  this  in  courts  of  justice  ; 
i  but  let  us  make  it  up  and  be 
friends.”  He  thought  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  shown  a  vast  eagerness  to 
lay  papers  before  the  house  when 
they  were  not  wanted,  or  even 
when  there  might  be  some  danger 
in  producing  them ;  but  where 
they  were  necessary,  they  were  not 
inclined  to  errant  them.  The  effect 

O 

of  the  expedition  appeared  to  him 
to  have  been,  to  throw  Denmark 
completely  into  the  arms  of  France, 
together  with  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people.  If  this  motion 
should  be  negatived,  and  the  noble 
lord  really  intended  afterwards  to 
move  an  address  to  his  majesty  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  expedition,  he  would 
*  recommend  to  his  notice  an  address 
to  a  former  king  of  Spain,  which 
was  to  this  effect. :  “  Your  majesty 


has  but  two  enemies  i  the  one,  the 
whole  world  ;  and  the  other,  your 
majesty’s  own  ministers.” 

Lord  Boringdon  defended  the 
expedition,  and  contended  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Friedland,  it  was 
evident  that  Denmark  was  unable 
to  defend  her  neutrality,  and  must 
make  her  election  between  England: 
and  France  ;  and  that  it  was  also 
evident  from  her  previous  conduct 
that  her  inclinations  were  with 
France.  If  her  troops  had  been 
concentred  in  Zealand  and  Funea* 
they  might  have  defended  those 
islands  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  they 
were  stationed  in  Holstein  and 
Jutland,  where  they  might  have 
been  easily  overwhelmed  by  the 
French  army.  His  lordship  quoted 
the  authority  of  lord  Granville  Le- 
veson  Gower,  to  prove  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  not  caused  the  war 
with  Russia  ;  and  contended  that 
the  expedition  was  dictated  by  mo* 
tives  of  sound  policy,  and  called  for 
by  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

After  some  explanation  between 
lords  Holland  and  Boringdon,  the 
house  divided  : 

Contents  .  .  .  26 

Proxies  .  .  .  25 

51 

Non-contents  .  .  56 

Proxies  .  .  .  5% 

HO 

Majority  59. 

Whilst  strangers  remained  ex¬ 
cluded,  there  was  a  short  conversa¬ 
tion,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Elliot, 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  sta¬ 
ting,  that  this  house,  “  considering 
the  declarations  laid  before  them 
by  his  majesty’s  command ;  the 
state  to  which  the  continent  was 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  peace  of  Tilsit ;  the 

avowed 


9^ 
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avowed  declaration  of  the  French 
government  to  exclude  the  British 
flag  from  every  port  of  Europe, 
arid  to  combine  all  the  powers  of 
the  continent  in  a  general  confede¬ 
racy  against  the  maritime  rights 
and  political  existence  of  Great 
Britain  ;  most  highly  approve  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
which  were  adopted  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
majesty’s  enemies  the  fleet  and  na¬ 
val  resources  of  Denmark.” 

The  house  then  divided  : 
Contents  ...  64 

Proxies  .  .  .  61 

I 25 

Non-contents  .  .  29 

Proxies  «  .  .  28 

57 

Majority  68* 

Protests  were  immediately  en¬ 
tered  on  the  journals  against  the 
rejection  of  lord  Darnley’s  motion, 
and  against  the  resolution  proposed 
by  lord  Elliot  :  these  were  signed 
by  twenty-nine  peers,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

On  the  21st,  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Sharp  requested  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  house  to  a  motion  on 
the  same  subject.  Though  the  sub- 
jecthadbeen  frequently  and  ably  dis¬ 
cussed,  yet  what  had  passed  hitherto 
was  but  preliminary  to  the  sentence 
which  the  house  would  be  now 
called  upon  to  give.  Pie  was  the 
more  anxious  to  have  the  opinion 
of  that  house  upon  that  expedition, 
in  consequence  of  the  language 
held  by  ministers  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  not  only  of  the  success  of 
the  measure  itself,  but  of  the  ap¬ 
probation  it  had  met  with  from  the 

f'-eat  majority  of  the  country, 
hev  had  been  bold  enough  to  af- 
2 


firm  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  Ihkt- 
dred  approved  of  it.  As  he  f Mr* 
5.)  thought  this  report  no  less  than 
a  libel  on  the  people  of  England, 
as  lie  was  anxious  to  rescue  them 
from  so  calumnious  an  aspersion-, 
.he  was  willing  that  their  reoresenta- 
lives  in  parliament  should  pro¬ 
nounce  seriously  Upon  it.  He 
knew  that  the  public  conscience 
might  be  taken  by  surprise :  but  he 
believed  that,  however  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  measure  itself,  or  the 
mistatements  that  had  been  made 
in  defence  of  it,,  might  at  first  have 
produced  a  transient  disposition  to 
approve  of  it,  yet  now,  after  due 
consideration  of  the  enormity  of 
the  act  itself,  and  the  shabby  and 
contradictory  pleas  variously  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  vindication  of  it,  he 
did  believe  that  there  was  now  a 
radical  change  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  that  expedition  was,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  held  in  just  and  gene¬ 
ral  abhorrence.  He  was  among 
those  who  had  felt  it  their  duty  to 
dissent  from  the  address  that  con¬ 
tained  any  congratulatory  expres¬ 
sions  on  the  event  of  such  an  expe¬ 
dition.  He  then  thought  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  those  who  had 
planned  such  an  expedition,  to 
give,  in  their  defence,  cogent  and 
unanswerable  arguments  for  its  ur¬ 
gent  and  paramount  necessity.  He 
thought  so  still ;  and  the  same  mo¬ 
tive  that  actuated  his  conduct  then, 
should  influence  him  now.  They 
were  called  upon,  by  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  to  remove  the  impu¬ 
tation  their  measures  had  thrown 
upon  the  national  character  :  And 
how  had  they  acted  ?  He  had 
heard  of  various  associations;  they 
were  the  rage  of  the  day  ;  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  &c. ; 
but  ministers,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  seemed  to  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the 

suppression 
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suppression  of  evidence  ;  they  had 
1  refused  every  species  of  evidence, 
till  the  feelings  of  one  right  hon. 
gentleman  were  affected |  and  then, 
what  was  denied  to  the  great  qaes- 
;  lion  of  national  character  and  pub¬ 
lic  morality,  was  cheerfully  con- 
|  ceded  to  the  offended  delicacy  of 
i  an  individual.  He  would  now, 
however,  pass  to  the  inquiry  ;  and 
he  called  upon  gentlemen  to  reflect 
;  that  die  country  might  be  said  to 
:  be  now  on  trial ;  the  national  ho¬ 
nour  was  put  upon  its  trial,  and 
:  every  member,  in  trying  that  ques- 
:  don,  was  putting*  himself  upon  trial. 

!  He  conjured  them,  therefore,  to 
enter  upon  it  with  as  much  scrupu¬ 
losity  asif  they  were  sworn  to  decide 
;  by  evidence,  and  that  they  would  re- 
:  member  the  country  and  its  cause, 
and  forget  all  party  motives.  The 
case  could  be  briefly  stated,  for  the 
j.  facts  were  easily  remembered, — he 
should  rather  say,  were  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace  we  bombarded  the  metropolis 
of  a  neutral  power,  while  all  her 
ships  were  in  port,  and  all  her  stores 
•were  in  her  arsenal.  An  act  of  this 
primd  font*  injustice  called  for  a 
frank  exposition;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  words  of  his  majesty’s  declara¬ 
tion.  “it  was  due  to  Europe  and  the 
world.”  But  had  it,  he  asked,  ap¬ 
peared  that  ministers  had  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  violence  as  lonu  as -a 

O' 

doubt  of  Denmark’s  hostility,  as 
long  as  a  hope  of  her  neutrality  re¬ 
mained  ?  The  grounds  of  justifi¬ 
cation  had  been  threefold  i  first”, 
the  intentions  of  France  to  seize 
upon  Holstein,  and  compel  Den¬ 
mark  to  depart  from  her  neutrality ; 
secondly,  the  cooperation  of  Rus¬ 
sia  with  France  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
collusion  of  Denmark  with  France, 
qnd  the  latent  conspiracy  of  the 
three  powers  against  the  maritime 
rights  of  Great  Britain.  With  re¬ 


spect  to  the  first,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  intentions  and  wishes 
of  France  to  annoy  us  by  every 
means  in  her  power;  but  it  had  been 
asserted  In  the  correspondence  with 
our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe« 
tersburgh,  that  our  government 
had  positive  data,  of  the  specific 
intention  on  the  part  of  France  s 
they  had  not  since  heard  of  these 
data,.  The  second  branch  of  justi¬ 
fication  was  the  supposed,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  rather  avowed,  confederacy 
of  Russia  with  France,  for  the 
purpose  already  specified.  To  sup¬ 
port  this,  there  were  but  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  alleged,  and  neither  at 
all  made  out ;  the  one,  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  Portugal  through  Ire¬ 
land  (a  bull  rather  in  thought  than 
expression) ;  and  the  other,  the  se¬ 
cret  articles  of  Tilsit.  The  house 
did  not  yet  forget  how  ministers 
had  shifted  their  defence  with  re¬ 
spect  to  those  articles  first,  they 
had  those  very  secret  articles  ;  next, 
they  had  the  substance  only  ;  then 
they  had  not  articles,  but  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  at  last,  not  engage¬ 
ments,  but  arrangements.  Dates, 
however,  were  stubborn  things* 
and  dates  did  prove  that  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  was  concluded  on  the  Pth 
of  July,  and  that  the  orders  for  the 
Baltic  expedition  were  issued  on  die 
19th  of  the  same  month;  now-  it 
would  not  be  very  readily  credited, 
that  what  was  done  at  Tilsit  on  the 
foil  of  July  could  occasion  orders 
in  this  country  for  a  powerful  ar¬ 
mament  in  eleven  days  after.  But 
why  not  give  to  the  house  the  In  for,, 
rnatiqn  required  i  Because  it  might 
expose  the  source  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  vengeance  of  Bonaparte. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  the  re* 
vealing  of  the  substance  would  not 
betray  the  source,  jls  ‘  well  as  the 
statement  of  the  facts  themselves. 
It  was  difficult  to  prove  a  negative* 

but 


but  ni  the  present  case,  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  were  bound  to 
put  the  affirmative  beyond  doubt. 
Had  they  done  so  ?  The  secret  en¬ 
gagements  at  Tilsit  were  pleaded, 
“when  it  appears  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  lord  Leveson  Gower 
and  the  right  honourable  secretary, 
that  upon  the  25th  of  September 
that  noble  lord  had,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Russian  minister,  conceal¬ 
ed  none  of  the  reasons  that  justified 
the  Baltic  expedition  ;  and  in  the 
answer  of  the  right  honourable  se¬ 
cretary,  the  conduct  of  that  noble 
lord  received  his  majesty’s  appro¬ 
bation,  and  the  defence  then  made 
was  coi 'firmed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ;  so  that  when  Russia 
complained  of  the  expedition,  the 
cause  is  ascribed  to  the  designs  of 
France  upon  Holstein ;  and  when 
parliament  required  explanation, 
Russia  herself  is  made  a  party  in 
producing  that  effect  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  complained  of.  As  to  the 
third  ground  of  justification,  the 
collusion,  intrigue,  and  hostility,  of 
Denmark,  it  was  too  like  the  means 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  private  life, 
to  endeavour  to  give  our  antagonist 
a  bad  name  when  we  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  him  justice.  The  im¬ 
becility  of  Denmark  had  been  dwelt 
upon  ;  and  what  was  most  strange, 
her  hostility  to  this  country  inferred 
from  her  weakness.  He  denied 
that  Denmark  had  given  any  avow¬ 
al,  even  indirectly,  at  any  former 
eriod,  of  her  inability  to  defend 
er  neutrality  $  and  as  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  any  former  or  antecedent 
pique,  he  thought  we  might  as 
well  step  back  to  the  heptarchy, 
and^  in  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
misapplied,  visit  the  sins  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  upon  the  twentieth  or  thir¬ 
tieth  generation.  He  did  not  mean 
to  speak  with  levity,  though  he  be¬ 
lieved  gentlemen  at  the  other  side 
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had  no  objection  to  treat  grave  fnaN 
ters  with  levity.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  alluded  to  extracts 
that  had  been  read  from  official  pa¬ 
pers  m  that  house  by  the  right  hon. 
secretary.  He  did  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  grave  and  solemn  correction 
the  tight  honourable  gentleman 
had  received  from  a  noble  col¬ 
league  in  another  place  ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt'  that  Mr.  Gar- 
licke’s  and  lord  Howick’s  letters 
were  misquoted,  and  read  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  directly  contrary  to  that  they 
were  intended  to  produce.  He  did 
not  impute  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  any  intention  to  deceive 
the  house ;  no  doubt  it  was  all  ow¬ 
ing  to  some  underling  employed  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
select  such  passages  as  would  best 
make  out  his  case.  But  reading 
what  had  not  been  read  to  the 
house,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
partial  extracts  they  had  heard  read, 
would  prove  how  far  Mr.  Garlicke 
and  the  noble  lord  were  done  jus¬ 
tice  to.  Here  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  read  some  of  the  extracts 
which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  secre¬ 
tary  Canning  from  that  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  then  read  what  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  each,  arguing,  as  he 
went  along,  that  the  subsequent 
passages  either  did  away  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  or  rendered  them  con¬ 
ditional. 

In  excepting  to  the  policy  of  the 
measure,'  he  reminded  the  house, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
trade  was  carried  on  by  foreign 
seamen,  in  the  West  Indies  espe¬ 
cially,  where  it  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Danish  sailors.  This  must 
have  given  this  country  great  con¬ 
trol  over  Denmark.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  an  easy  descent  on  Zea¬ 
land  from  Holstein,  and  cited  the 
opinion  of  a  high  military  authori¬ 
ty 
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tv,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  invade 
.England  from  Boulogne,  thanZea- 
land  from  Holstein.  He  denied 
that  we  had  got  the  Danish  fleet ; 
nothing  but  sixteen  hulls,  of  the 
value  of  eight  pounds  per  ton, 
about  one  quarter  the  value  of  ours  ; 
and  the  Danes  have  since  been  am¬ 
ply  repaid  by  their  reprisals  on  our 
trade.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
system  of  recrimination,  which  had 
been  resorted  to  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  contended,  that  the 
cases  of  the  Dardanelles,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Lisbon,  were  so  far  from 
being  analogous,  that  they  were  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  it.  Why  were 
gentlemen  so  anxious  to  con  over 
the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  like 
schoolboys  striving  to  pilfer  sense 
for  their  exercises  ?  Was  it  that 
they  washed  to  assimilate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  late  government  ?  In 
private  life,  if  two  persons  were 
said  to  be  alike,  both  were  offended; 
but  here  he  could  only  see  one  par¬ 
ty  anxious  to  establish  the  likeness, 
and  the  other  revolting  from  it  with 
indignation.  It  was  commonly  re¬ 
quired  that  the  style  should  suit 
the  subject ;  here  the  case  was  not 
more  abandoned  than  the  defence 
was  mean,  pitiful,  and  shifting. 
The  gentlemen  seemed  to  estimate 
the  force  of  their  arguments  by 
their  number ;  to  count  them  by 
the  head  ;  and  sooner  than  be  con¬ 
tent  with  one  reason,  they  are  re¬ 
solved  to  have  two,  though  they  be 
contradictory;  like  the  wretch  who, 
being  tried  for  a  robbery,  rested 
his  defence  upon  the  proof  of  two 
alibis  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  house  ;  and  asked  them 
if  they  could  say  in  their  con-  J 
sciences  that  a  frank  exposition  had 
been  given  ?  Ke  regretted  to  see 
,  any  indifference  growing  up  in  the 
1*808. 
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public  mind,  as  to _  the  obligation 
of  the  great  principles  of  public 
morality.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  recorded  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Burke  :  u  Justice  is  the  standing 
policy  of  society,  and  any  eminent 
departure  from  its  changeless  pre¬ 
cepts  would  be  ultimately  found  to 
be  no  policy  at  all.”  He  thought 
that  the  getting  rid  of  those  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  those  old  prejudices  of 
honour,  good  faith,  and  morality, 
was  like  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
our  flesh  in  order  to  prevent  the 
poignancy  of  feeling.  He  next 
took  a  cursory  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  expedition  in  Sweden,  and 
pronounced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  its  own 
ruin.  He  concluded  with  moving. 

That  a  humble  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty.  [This  ad¬ 
dress  being  very  similar  to  that  just 
quoted  ik  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  houlfe,  it  is  needless  to  tran¬ 
scribe  it.  ] 

Mr.  Stewart  Wortley  replied  to 
Mr.  Sharp’s  speech.  He  denied 
that  either  ministers,  or  their  sup¬ 
porters,  had  charged  Denmark 
with  hostile  intentions  against  this 
country  ;  or  that  it  was  any  part  of 
their  system  to  imitate  the  violent 
and  unjust  acts  of  Bonaparte.  He 
admitted  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  could 
make  out  the  case  against  them 
which  he  had  laid  down,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  to  address  his  majesty,  pray¬ 
ing  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers: 
but  thinking,  as  he  did,  that  the 
case  was  not  made  out,  he  should 
think  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  a 
resolution  to  the  house,  approving 
of  their  conduct  in  sending  a  hos¬ 
tile  expedition  against  Copenhagen. 
He  quoted  one  of  Bonaparte’s  of¬ 
ficial  bulletins,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  blockade  of  England  would 
G  not 
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not  now  be  a  vain  threat,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  continental  cam¬ 
paigns  he  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  seize  upon  the  Danish  fleet.  In 
opposition  to  the  argument  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  that  mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  have  had  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  before  the  sailing  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  he  mentioned  that  this  trea¬ 
ty  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  June, 
shat  it  was  known  at  Hamburgh  on 
the  25th  of  June,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  known  in  this  country 
long  before  the  19th  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  the  orders  for  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  were  dated. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  secret  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  treaty  did  not  affect  the 
interests  of  England  ;  but  he  could 
not  conceive  any  secret  articles  be¬ 
longing  to  a  treaty  concluded  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  the  world,  which  did 
not  more  or  less  affect  the  interest 
of  England.  And  in  point  of  fact, 
that  article  which  was  publicly 
known  of  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  was  of  great  importance 
to  this  country.  There  might  also 
be  a  contingent  engagement  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  France,  which 
was  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of 
our  refusing  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  the  formewof  the  two  powers  : 
this  it  was  highly  important  that 
the  British  government  should  be 
acquainted  with..  To  the  objection 
that  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
Russia  had  never  made  it  a  matter 
of  charge  against  the  government 
of  that  country,  that  it  had  hostile 
intentions  against  this  country,  he 
replied,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  and  prudent  so  to  have  acted, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  our  evident 
policy  to  withdraw  Russia  from  the 
influence  of  France,  and  to  use 
every  means  of  conciliation  for  the 


purpose  of  bringing  her  back  to  her 
old  connection.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  he  thought  ministers  had  acted 
very  properly  in  allowing  three  ships 
of  the  line  to  pass  the  Sound  and 
return  to  Cronstadt.  With  respect 
to  Denmark,  he  did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  she  was  actuated  by  a 
hostile  spirit  against  this  country, 
but  he  contended  that  she  was 
sluggish  and  supine  in  preparing  to 
defend  herself  against  the  premedi¬ 
tated  attack  of  France;  and  that 
though  she  would  have  preferred 
remaining:  neutral,  she  had  not  this 
in  her  choice ;  and  that  had  she 
been  called  upon  to  choose  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  joining  France  against 
this  country,  or  of  leaguing  herself 
with  this  country  against  France, 
she  would  not  have  hesitated  in  pre¬ 
ferring  a  connection  with  France 
to  a  connection  with  this  country. 
Our  conduct,  he  admitted,  had 
been  milder  to  Portugal  than  to 
Denmark  ;  and  very  properly  so, 
because  Portugal  had  always  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  her  engagements 
with  us,  whereas  Denmark  had 
given  several  proofs  of  partiality  to 
our  enemy.  He  argued  also,  that 
though  we  might  not  estimate  the 
acquisition  of  the  Danish  ships  very 
high,  yet  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  of  France,  they  might  have 
been  powerful  instruments  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  He  had  been  informed,  that 
had  they  fallen  into  his  hands,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
fleets,  he  would  have  had  between 
Antwerp  and  the  Baltic,  no  less 
than  70  sail  of  the  line  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  He  concluded  with  stating, 
that  should,  as  he  expected,  Mr. 
Sharp’s  motion  be  negatived,  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  a  resolu¬ 
tion  something  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  :  “  That  this  house,  considering 
his  majesty’s  declaration  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  house,  the 

state 
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;  state  of  Europe  at  the  period  of 
<  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Til- 

3  sit,  and  the  decree  of  blockade  is- 
j  seed  against  this  country  by  the 

ruler  of  France,  does  highly  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
I  measures  adopted  by  his  majesty’s 

4  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
s  venting  the  Danish  navy  from  fill. 
||  ing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  ' 

Mr.  Porcher  followed  on  the 
j  same  side. 

Mr.  Orde  and  Mr.  H.  Lushing- 
fj  ton  spoke  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Granville  Leveson  Gower 
c  hoped  the  house  would  indulge 
fj  him  while  he  stated  a  few  facts,  on 
u  the  ground  of  which  he  felt  him- 
[  self  bound  to  dissent  from  the  re- 
li  solution,  and  to  support  the  amend- 
y,  ment  which  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
:i  troduce  upon  it.  He  had  listened 
to  all  the  arguments  advanced  to 
j|  support  the  resolution, ,  and  there 
twas  not  one  among  them  which 

1  gave  him  reason  to  doubt  that,  if 

3  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  had 

2  never  taken  place,  we  should  now 
i  have  been  equally  at  war  with  Den- 
■;  mark  as  we  are.  It  was  the  known 
pnd  avowed  determination  of  the 
-  French  government  to  force  all  the 
i  Continental  powers  to  take  a  part  in 
j  the  war;  and  Denmark,  it  was  no¬ 
il  toriously  known,  wanted  strength 

and  resolution  to  resist  the  appeal. 

1  He  had  no  doubt  that  Denmark 

2  would  have  preferred  neutrality,  if 
left  to  her  option  ;  but  when  the 
| alternative  of  choosing  between 
'Britain  and  France  would  have 
•(been  put  to  her,  he  had  as  little 

4  doubt  that  her  inclination  and  her 
Hears  would  have  led  her  to  prefer 
^France.  The  house  would  recol¬ 
lect,  from  the  correspondence  of 
!  lord  Howick  with  Mr.  Rist  and 

:  Mr.  Garltcke,  that  when  the  court 
of  Denmark  was  most  loud  in  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  order  of  council  of 


the  7th  of  January,  which  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  law  of 
nations,  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  all  possible  pains  to  palliate 
the  French  decrees,  which  went  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  Fie  would  also  bring  to  the 
recollection  of  the  house,  that  all 
English  letters  had  been  prevented 
from  passing  to  and  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  means  of  the  Danish  post; 
and  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  been, 
in  consequence,  obliged  to  make 
use  of  special  messengers,  when  he 
wanted  to  send  any  dispatch  of  ever 
so  little  moment.  It  was  also  ma¬ 
terial  to  consider,  that  the  new  sy¬ 
stem  of  maritime  law  announced 
by  Bonaparte  was  in  perfect  con¬ 
formity  with  the  known  policy  of 
the  court  of  Denmark,  with  the 
principles  which  had  employed  the 
pens  of  the  ablest  Danish  writers, 
and  with  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  whole  D  apish  people.  From 
all  these  considerations,  there  was 
no  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  if  Den¬ 
mark  was  put  to  the  alternative,  as 
she  certainly  would  have  been,  she 
would  have  preferred  the  alliance 
of  France  to  that  of  Britain.  With 
respect  to  Russia  too,  he  felt  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  dispute  the  principle, 
that  because,  from  a  neutral  alli¬ 
ance  with  Britain,  she  was  compel¬ 
led  to  make  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  enemy  of  Britain,  no  sincere  or 
effectual  cooperation  in  the  designs 
of  that  enemy  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  her.  For  his  part, 
he  saw  but  a  short  interval  between 
the  accusation  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  with  which  Russia 
accounted  for  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  a 
direct  participation  in  the  designs, 
against  England.  He  did  not  mean 
that  Russia  would  have  run  hastily 
into  such  a  war,  but  that  when  the 
alternative  would  have  been  put  to 
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her,  she  would  have  taken  part  a- 
gainst  England.  It  was  not  on  se¬ 
cret  intelligence  merely  he  relied  : 
the  public  answers  given  to  public 
questions  put  by  him  made  the  same 
impression.  When  he  stated  to  the 
Russian  minister,  as  a  ground  for 
detaching  Russia  from  any  policy 
hostile  to  Britain,  that  what  was 
injurious  to  Britain  must  be  equally 
injurious  to  Russia,  the  answer 
was,  u  If  you  have  any  influence 
at  home,  persuade  your  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  peace  with  France.’ ’ 
With  respect  to  what  the  peace  that 
'would  be  so  made  may  be,  the 
peace  made  by  Russia  herself,  and 
every  thing  that  followed  upon  that 
peace,  would  enable  the  house  to 
judge.  But  there  was  another  key 
also ;  for  he  remembered  that, 
when  the  treaty  of  continental  al¬ 
liance  was  signed  in  1805,  while 
the  emperor  of  Russia  was  ardent 
in  the  general  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  France,  and  before  he 
was  yet  disgusted  by  the  events  of 
the  Austrian  campaign,  the  Rus: 
sian  ministers  would  not  sign  it 
without  reserving  a  right  for  their 
master  to  use  his  good  offices  with 
the  king  of  England,  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  that  may 
be  found  in  the  maritime  code  of 
England.  England  was,  indeed, 
to  have  been  managed  by  Russia 
for  a  time.  The  French  expression 
was  used  by  a  person  of  high  au¬ 
thority,  whom  it  was  not  necessary 
to  name,  u  il  faut  pour  le  moment 
menager  V  Angleterre”  ‘There  was 
no  room  to  doubt  the  ultimate  hos¬ 
tile  determination.  The  foundation 
of  the  whole  power,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  designs  of  the  hostile  confe¬ 
deracy,  was  the  ..Danish  fleet ;  and 
in  taking  possession  of  that  fleet, 
the  foundation  of  the  active  hosti¬ 
lity  of  the  confederates  was  destroy¬ 


ed.  Tie  would  maintain  that  no 
men  in  the  situation  in  which  his 
majesty’s  ministers  were,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  information  he  knew 
they  had  received,  Could  avoid 
doing  as  they  had  done.  The  act 
was  conformable  to  precedent, 
which,  if  not  exactly  coincident, 
was  at  least  analogous.  He  thought 
the  expedition  itself  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
means  of  carrying  the  design  into 
execution  were  provided,  and  the 
manner  of  the  execution,  were  en» 
titled  to  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  spoke  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  address  moved  by  Mr. 
Sharp.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  departure  from  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  rule  and  practice  of  nations: 
and  in  order  to  justify  this  devia¬ 
tion,  they  ought  to  have  proved 
that  they  neglected  no  means  which 
might  be  calculated  to  stimulate 
Denmark  to  active  exertion  in  her 
own  defence  ;  that  Denmark  was 
incapable  of  defending  herself  with 
the  assistance  of  this  country,  which . 
could  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
the  report  of  military  officers  ;  that 
in  consequence  of  the  expedition, 
they  have  procured  for  the  country 
a  substantial  and  permanent  secu¬ 
rity  ;  they  ought  also  to  have 
proved  that  the  expedition  was  de¬ 
fensible,  as  well  on  the  ground  of 
policy  as  of  justice.  But  as  there 
was  no  evidence  in  the  papers  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  house  to 
prove  any  one  of  those  positions,  he 
should  certainly  vote  for  the  ad¬ 
dress. 

Mr.  Robert  Thornton  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  government,  and 
thought  it  not  right  to  do  sovby  a. 
silent  vote,  but  to  state  his  reasons, 
that  he  mffiht  not  seem  to  contra- 
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diet  his  vote  on  a  former  night,  re¬ 
lative  to  the-  subject  of  a  treaty 
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made  in  our  Indian-  possessions.  He 
said  that  France  had  issued  her  de¬ 
cree  over  the  continent,  “  the  house 
of  Brunswick  has  ceased  to  reign.” 
He  defended  the  conduct  of  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen, 
from  the  hostile  sentiments  which 
Denmark  was  known  to  entertain 
against  this  country  on  a  late  occa¬ 
sion,  and  which  she  had  likewise 
manifested  in  1780  and  in  1801.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  upon  the 
morality  of  the  measure,  but  he  re¬ 
minded  the  house  that  ministers  had 
a  moral  duty  to  perform  to  their 
own,  as  well  as  to  other  countries, 
which  was-  to  vindicate  its  rights, 
and  to  watch  over  its  security  and 
independence.  Gentlemen  also  had 
talked  much  of  the  law  of  nations, 
forgetting  the  important  circum¬ 
stance,  that  now  there  were  no  na¬ 
tions  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
but  one.  They  had  all  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  France. 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark, 
were  but  other  names  for  France. 
Fie  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
resolution  approving  of  their  con¬ 
duct. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  that 
it  had  been  laid  down  as  a  principle 
by  a  high  authority,  that  when  a 
nation  was  menaced  by  another, 
and  a  third  power  had  resources 
which  might  easily  be  seized  by  the 
first  power  to  annoy  the  second,  the 
nation  thus  threatened  had  a  right, 
in  self-defence,  to  take  possession 
of  these  resources  if  it  could.  That 
Denmark  was  unable  to  defend 
herself  was  perfectly  clear,  and  had 
been  proved  by  a  chain  of  irresisti¬ 
ble  argument.  That  France  had 
the  disposition  to  possess  herself  of 
Denmark  was  equally  clear.  Den¬ 
mark  could  not  defend  herself,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  being  in¬ 
vaded  at  the  time'  the  expedition 
was  undertaken.  French  troops 
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had  assembled  at  Hamburgh  ;  the 
Danish  army  in  Holstein  had  taken 
no  steps  to  retreat  into  Zealand  ; 
they  had  no  transports  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  they  must  have  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  No  dispositions,  therefore, 
appeared  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
to  abandon  their  continental  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  to  defend  themselves 
in  Zealand.  This  was  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish 
fleet  was  not  in  a  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
French  from  the  continent.  He 
read  an  extract  from  the  dispatches 
to  show,  that  some  steps  had  at  one 
time  been  taken  towards  such  a 
precaution ;  but  these  had  been 
abandoned,  and  when  the  moment 
of  danger  came  she  was  perfectly 
unprovided.  It  was  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Denmark  must  have  been 
compelled  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  France. 

Dr.  Laurence  observed,  though 
all  nations  had  been  ingulfed  in 
France,  yet  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  would  still  remain 
in  their  full  force.  Necessity  had 
been  urged  for  this  expedition. 
Certainly,  if  that  necessity  was 
fully  proved,  it  would  bring  the 
case  within  the  law  of  nations,  for 
self-preservation  was  the  first  haw 
of  nature  among  nations  as  well  as 
individuals.  But  this  must  be  a 
real,  clear,  and  incontestable  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  not  what  the  caprice 
of  a  minister  might  call  necessity. 
That  real  necessity  had  not  been 
proved.  The  previous  hostile  mind 
of  Denmark  was  totally  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  Was  sorry  that  any 
one  had  adverted  to  the  particulars 
of  the  conduct  of  Denmark  in  1780 
and  1801.  Upon  this  principle 
Sweden  too  ought  to  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  same  manner  ;  for 
she  had  proclaimed  the  doctrine, 
G  3  that 
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that  free  bottoms  made  free  goods, 
as  well  as  Denmark.  If  former 
conduct  was  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  there  was  no  violation  of 
law  and  justice  that  might  not  be 
defended.  The  next  point  was, 
the  engagements  under  which  Rus¬ 
sia  had  come  with  France.  But  it 
was  impossible  that  ministers  them¬ 
selves  could  have  believed  that 
Russia  had  engaged  to  compel 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  join  with 
her  in  hostilities  against  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  impossibility  of  any  such 
belief  was  evident  from  the  conduct 
which  they  themselves  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  Prussia.  Fie  allowed 
that  Russia  might  possibly  have 
been  at  war  with  us,  whether  the 
Danish  ships  had  been  seized  or 
not.  But  there  might  be  a  war 
into  which  a  nation  might  be  driven 
by  an  external  force,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  she  would  not  put  forth  half 
her  strength.  This  would  have 
been  the  hostility  of  Russia ;  but 
now  that  was  turned  into  an  invete- 
ate  enmity.  Could  France  have 
seized  the  Danish  beet  against  the 
will  of  the  Danish  government  ? 
Sicily  had  as  yet  been  defended  ; 
Sardinia  was  still  safe ;  and  there 
was  a  little  comfortable  ditch  be¬ 
tween  us  and  France,  and  that 
ditch  the  French  had  not  been  able 
to  pass.  Why,  then,  could  not 
Zealand  be  defended  ?  That  the 
Danes  would  have  adhered  to  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  moment  of  extre¬ 
mity  came,  he  argued,  from  the 
evident  interests  of  Denmark.  It 
'would  have  been  insanity  in  Den¬ 
mark,  as  some  of  the  Danes  them¬ 
selves  affirmed,  to  have  chosen  to 
join  France  against  England.  The 
disposition  of  the  prince  evidently 
was  not  to  give  way  to  France,  as 
clearly  appeared  from  the  papers 
on  the  table  ;  and  his  character  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Garlicke  as  a  safe¬ 


guard  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  party.  He  mentioned  se¬ 
veral  minute  circumstances  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  Denmark  towards 
this  country  ;  but  what  put  it  be-  . 
yond  dispute,  was  the  number  of 
Danish  vessels  in  our  ports,  the 
greater  part  of  which  might  have 
got  away  if  the  Danish  consul  had 
not  assured  the  masters  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
hostility  with  this  country.  The 
Danes  had  then  every  disposition 
to  defend  themselves ;  we  could 
have  assisted  them  if  their  means 
had  been  deficient,  and  there  was 
not  therefore  even  a  pretence  cf 
necessity  for  this  expedition. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  in  the 
papers  before  the  house  he  saw  no¬ 
thing  that  could  justify  the  attack 
on  Denmark.  She  had,  it  appeared, 
determined  to  follow  a  line  of  per¬ 
fect  neutrality,  and  whether  this 
was  conducive  to  British  interests  or 
not,  it  did  not  make  out  that  necessi¬ 
ty  upon  which  this  expedition  could 
alone  he  defended.  The  attack, 
therefore,  he  at  first  considered  as 
one  of  inexpiable  atrocity,  and  af¬ 
terwards  hoped  that  some  evi¬ 
dence  would  have  been  adduced  to 
justify  it.  He  had,  however,  found 
none.  From  an  analysis  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  he  showed,  that  Denmark 
had  openly  avowed  her  resolution 
of  persevering  in  her  neutrality; 
and  distinctly  stated  to  us,  that  if 
France  should  seize  upon  Holstein, 
&c.  she  would  immediately  form  a 
strict  alliance  with  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land.  This  policy,  they  justly  con¬ 
tended,  would  in  the  end  be  most 
favourable  to  England.  It  would 
have  been  the  evident  interest  of 
Denmark  to  have  acted  thus,  and 
this  was  the  best  security  that 
they  would  have  done  so.  They 
would  have  abandoned,  in  case  of 
necessity,  their  less  valuable  po$« 
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sessions,  and  would  have,  with  our 
assistance,  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  more  valuable.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  defence  of  ministers 
had  been  full  of  inconsistencies. 
The  truth  of  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  line  of  argument  taken  by  their 
adherents  this  night.  The  bon. 
secretary  at  war  had  said,  that  the 
Danish  trooos  could  not  have  been 

x 

conveyed  from  Holstein  to  Zea¬ 
land,  for  want  of  transports.  How 
then  could  the  French  have  passed 
to  Zealand  ?  It  was  proved  from 
the  best  authority  that  Zealand 
might  have  been  defended.  It  had 
been  admitted  by  some  on  his  side, 
that- we  might  probably  have  been 
at  war  with  Russia,  whether  this 
attack  had  taken  place  or  not. 
From  whatever  sources  they  had 
derived  that  information  he  did  not 
know.  They  certainly  could  not 
have  found  it  in  these ‘papers  ;  as 
every  disposition  appeared  before 
on  the  part  both  of  Russia  and  Den¬ 
mark  to  keep  well  with  us,  and  it  was 
evidently  their  policy  to  do  so.  It 
had  for  some  time  been  the  object 
of  Bonaparte  to  persuade  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  continent  that  we  were 
actuated  by  a  narrow,  selfish  policy. 
Whatever  his  means  might  be,  they 
could  not  enable  him  entirely  to 
accomplish  this.  But  what  Bona¬ 
parte  could  never  have  done,  mini¬ 
sters  in  a  great  measure  had  effect¬ 
ed.  Their  conduct  had  created  an 
impression  which  the  ability  of  any 
future  ministers  would  not  be  able 
entirely  to  efface.  In  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  lord  (Gower)  to 
Russia,  there  was  an  assertion,  that 
u  the  safety  of  his  majesty’s  crown 
and  the  existence  of  this  country” 
depended  on  the  seizure  of  these 
Danish  ships !  This  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  ministers.  But  he  asked, 
what  sort  of  impression  could  this 
have  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  the 


north  of  Europe,  of  the  power  of 
the  British  empire  ?  And  what  en¬ 
couragement  could  it  have  held 
out  to  them  to  adhere  to  us  in  op¬ 
position  to  France  ?  If  our  safety 
and  existence  depended  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  sixteen  ships,  we 
were  at  present  in  a  most  desperate 
situation.  He  was  sorry  that,  al¬ 
most  on  the  first  occasion  he  had 
offered  himself  to  the  attention  of 
the  house,  he  should  be  obliged 
thus  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of 
his  country.  But  ministers  had, 
by  tarnishing  the  honour  of  the 
country,  compelled  him  to  this.  He 
saw  no  real  necessity  for  this  out¬ 
rage  upon  justice  and  the  law  of 
nations,  but  was  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  transaction  sail  car¬ 
ried  on  the  face  of  it  all  its  original 
atrocity. 

Mr.  Croker  concluded  a  long- 
speech  by  declaring  that  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  the  fullest  evidence  had  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  necessity 
of  our  proceedings  at  Copenhagen  ; 
the  only  evidence  which  had  been 
adduced  against  it  was  that  of  the 
Moniteur,  whence  the  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  had  derived  not 
only  their  evidence,  but  the  very 
arguments  by  which  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  contradict  their  sove¬ 
reign,  to  vilify  his  ministers,  and 
to  insult  their  country.  The  papers 
on  the  table  proved  that  France 
had  been  endeavouring  with  all  her 
art  to  cajole  the  Danes,  and  that 
the  Danes  were  very  willing  to  be 
cajoled.  But  the  chief  question 
was,  whether  France  had  it  in  view 
to  seize  the  Danish  navy,  and  whe¬ 
ther  France  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
It  was  contended  on  all  handg;  that 
France  had  that  desire,  and  it  was 
allowed  by  lord  Howick  in  all  his 
dispatches.  It  was  avowed  by 
France  herself ;  it  was  manifest  to 
all  Europe  that  she  had  the  pew- 
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er.  What  proof  could  be  superad- 
ded  ? 

Mr.  Whitbread  took  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  subject,  and 
answered  all  the  arguments  that 
had  been  urged  at  different  times 
in  favour  of  the  expedition.  The 
term  u  shabby  iniquity,”  he  main¬ 
tained,  was  completely  suited  to 
the  conduct  of  ministers  on  that 
occasion ;  its  application  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  manner  in  which 
such  an  expression  would  be  likely 
to  be  used  in  common  life.  If  a 
person  was  to  be  guilty  of  a  petty 
theft  against  a  poor  weak  person, 
when  at  the  same  time  it  was  seen 
that  the  thief  had  refrained  from 
the  commission  of  a  robbery  where 
more  booty  was  to  be  gained,  but 
with  a  greater  risk,  it  might  fairly 
be  said,  that  such  a  man  was  a 
shabby  thief,  that  he  was  detest¬ 
able  for  his  iniquity,  and  contemp¬ 
tible  for  his  cowardice.  After 
slightly  noticing  seme  observations 
that  fell  from  other  honourable 
members,  he  dwelt  with  force  up¬ 
on  what  had  been  stated  by  a  noble 
lord  near  him  (lord  Granville  Le- 
veson  Gower);  that  noble  lord, 
with  a  degree  of  authority  which 
attached  to  the  situation  which  he 
lately  held,  came  forward  in  that 
house,  if  he  conceived  his  meaning 
rightly,  to  throw  an  imputation  on 
the  sovereign  with  whom  he  but  a 
short  time  back  held  intimate  com¬ 
munications,  and  to  contradict 
those  friends  with  whom  he  lately 
acted,  without  using  a  single  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  the  position 
he  assumed  ;  the  presumption  that 
we  should  certainly  have  had  a  war 
with  ^Russia,  if  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  had  not  taken  place  : 
this  conjecture  he  supported  by  the 
confederacies  of  1780  and  1801, 
in  both  of  which  cases  Sweden  took 
the  lead  of  Denmark  ;  and  when 


it  was  universally  acknowledged, 
that  no  great  measure  was  adopted 
by  the  powers  of  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  the  concurrence,  the 
hearty  and  sincere  approbation,  or 
a  positively  stipulated  agreement, 
to  which  Russia  was  a  party.  But 
then  it  was  said,  that  Denmark  was 
in  a  state  of  greater  preparation. 
A  noble  lord,  however,  had  stated, 
that  he  had  seen  them  in  as  good  a 
state  forty  years  ago  ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Whitbread),  at  least,  could  vouch 
that  he  had  seen  them  equally  nu¬ 
merous  and  equally  equipped 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Was  the 
house  to  be  informed  by  the  first 
diplomatic  character,  perhaps,  in 
that  house,  or  was  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  be  lent  to  such  an  as¬ 
sertion,  as  that  we  were  now  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  the  naval  power  of 
Denmark  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  naval  hulks  of  sixteen  ships, 
with  a  certain  number  of  bolts  of 
canvass,  was  the  whole  of  the  naval 
strength  of  Denmark  ?  Have  we 
got  a  single  man  of  its  naval  popu¬ 
lation  in  our  hands  ?  and  is  it  not 
more  than  probable,  that  Sweden 
will  be  shortly  compelled  to  fit  out 
her  shipping  against  us,  and  that 
any  deficiency  as  to  seamen  will  be 
supplied  from  Denmark  ?  We  shall 
then  have  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  naval  force  in  fact 
against  us,  that  is,  we  shall  have 
their  men  fighting  against  us, 
and  that  too  when  they  must 
evidently  be  animated  with  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  enthusiasm,  which  nothing 
but  our  aggression  could  have  gi¬ 
ven  birth  to.  But  thus  says  the 
noble  lord  (Granville  Leveson 
Gower),  there  is  no  set  of  ministers 
that  would  not  have  done  the  same. 
Have  we  not  the  authority  of  the 
noble  lord  by  his  side  (H.  Petty), 
that  he  would  do  no  such  thing  ? 
Had,  the  housp  not  had  the  decla¬ 
ration 
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radon  of  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his 
(Mr.  Windham),  who  was  absent, 
of  his  detestation  of  the  measure 
under  all  its  circumstances  ?  Had 
they  not  heard,  that  the  most  com¬ 
plete  disavowal  of  the  principles 
that  were  here  acted  upon,  was 
pronounced  by  a  noble  relation  of 
his  who  was  now  in  the  other  house 
of  parliament  ?  Did  not  every  man 
who  heard  him  know  that  such  con¬ 
duct  was  disclaimed  by  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  lord  Holland,  and  every 
other  member  of  the  late  admini¬ 
stration  ?  And  yet  the  noble  lord 
(Granville  Leveson  Gower)  could 
gravely  state  to  this  assembly  that 
he  believed  such  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  any  administration ! 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  vindicated 
the  conduct  and  consistency  of  his 
noble  friend,  and  asserted,  that 
though,  from  the  communications 
received  from  him,  he  had  not  any 
sanguine  expectation  that  hostility 
with  Russia  could  be  avoided,  it 
had  been  his  and  his  colleagues5 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  that  might  offer  of  re¬ 
storing  a  perfect  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries.  The 
eventual  hostility  with  Russia  was 
to  have  been  apprehended  ;  they 
yet  had  a  hope,  that,  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  some  circumstance  might  oc¬ 
cur,  which,  if  improved,  might 
preserve  the  relations,  between  the 
two  nations  undisturbed.  This  was 
precisely  consonant  to  the  views 
held  out,  and  the  communications 
made  by  his  noble  friend.  But 
whilst  they  felt  a  hope  that  war 
might  be  avoided,  it  was  their  du¬ 
ty  not  to  have  neglected  any  mea¬ 
sure  of  security  against  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  Russia,  which  was  the 
most  probable  alternative.  The 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  had  again  insisted  on  an 
argument,  which  all  who  lud  pre¬ 


ceded  him  appeared  to  have  aban¬ 
doned,  viz.  that  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  had  produced  the  war 
with  Russia.  If  the  papers  on  the 
table  did  not  prove  that  not  to  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  Russian  decla¬ 
ration  since  published,  if  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Russia  towards  Sweden, 
did  not  disprove  it,  he  could  refer 
to  the  authority  of  a  person  of  the 
first  rank  in  Russia,  to  prove  the 
contrary  to  have  been  the  case. 
Count  Romanzow,  in  his  interview 
with  the  English  merchants  at  St. 
Peter sburgh,  stated  as  one  of  the 
instances  of  our  barbarous  conduct 
to  Russia,  that  we  had  detained  a 
frigate  laden  with  specie,  to  which 
they  replied,  that  it  had  happened 
after  a  declaration  of  war :  Aye, 
said  count  Romanzow,  but  did  we 
not  suffer  the  Astrasa  frigate  laden 
with  specie  to  depart  after  we  had 
determined  to  go  to  war  with  Great: 
Britain?  The  Astrasa  had  sailed 
from  Memel  on  the  27th  of  July, 
months  before  any  declaration  of 
war,  and  weeks  before  any  intelli¬ 
gence  could  have  been  received  of 
the.  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
This  circumstance  showed  that  that 
expedition  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war.  As  to  the  indignation  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  because  his  noble  friend  had 
stated,  that  any  administration 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  under  the  same  circumstances, 
he  had  but  to  observe,  that  as  liis 
noble  friend  thought  differently  of 
the  measure  from  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  said  that  those  mini¬ 
sters,.  who  had  undertaken  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Eisbon,  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  at  Co¬ 
penhagen.  But  he  would  have  rea¬ 
son  to  be  offended,  if  his  noble 
friend  had  asserted  the  converse  of 
this  proposition;  that  those  who 
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had  acted  at  Copenhagen  would 
have  conducted  the  Lisbon  expe¬ 
dition,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  conducted.  He  quoted 
several  passages  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  lords  St.  Vincent  and  Ross- 
lyn,  to  show  that  these  instruc¬ 
tions  were  a  mass  of  accumulated 
frauds  and  delusion  ;  and  after 
guarding  himself  against  miscon¬ 
struction,  by  stating-  that  the  name 
of  the  venerated  character  that  ap¬ 
peared  affixed  to  it,  was  only  there 
in  form,  as  from  the  state  of  his 
health  at  the  time,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  could  have  been  his 
production,  he  declared,  in  the 
face  of  the  house,  that  these  in¬ 
structions  he  would  not  himself 
have  signed.  When  he  had  found 
them  in  the  office,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  the  production 
of  that  great  man,  and  on  inquiry 
had  discovered  that  the  instructions 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a  right  hon. 
colleague  of  that  venerated  person, 
who  acted  for  him  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  illness.  If  this  was 
the  old  system  of  morality,  if  these 
were  the  frauds  and  delusions  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  priests  of  the  old  school, 
he  thanked  God  they  had  been  de¬ 
parted  from.  Such  delusions  might 
often  have  been  practised,  but  he 
had  never  seen  them  so  set  down 
before.  He  knew  not  how  these 
instructions  could  be  defended.  It 
might  be  upon  the  difference  of  the 
imminence  of  the  peril.  At  the 
time  of  the  Lisbon  expedition,  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  distracted  with  a  rising 
continental  war  ;  at  the  period  of 
the  Copenhagen  expedition,  he 
was  combining  conquered  Europe 
against  this  country  :  in  the  former 
case,  the  fleet  of  Portugal  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  act  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  other  naval  force; 
the  Danish  fleet,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  point  where  a  junction  most 


formidable  to  Britain,  of  the  north¬ 
ern  fleets,  might  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  :  die  peril  was  not  more  im¬ 
minent  for  an  army  placed  at  a 
six  weeks  march  distance  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  than  to  Holstein  from  an 
army  at  Hamburgh.  The  force 
sent  out  to  Copenhagen  was  such 
as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  with  the  least  possible  loss; 
and  the  naked  opinion  of  Mr.  Gar- 
licke  was  not  to  be  taken  without 
the  circumstances,  under  which  he 
stated,  that  the  Danish  fleet  should 
make  no  effort  to  defend  Holstein, 
that  she  should  have  a  timely  con¬ 
cert  with  Sweden,  and  that  a  good 
understanding  should  continue  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
Notice  of  these  contingencies  had 
taken  place.  The  measure  was  to 
be  defended  without  proceeding 
one  step  from  the  law  of  nature  or 
nations;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
vote  of  that  night,  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  would  have  the  satisfaction 
to  reflect,  that  their  measures  had 
been  succe  sful,  and  promoted  the 
security  of  the  empire. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr.  Sharp 
replied  ;  when  the  house  divided  : 
For  the  motion  -  -  64 

Against  it  224 

Majority  -  -  160 

Mr.  Stewart  Wortley  then  mov¬ 
ed  the  thanks  of  thanks  of  ‘the 
house  to  ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  this  expedition,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  155. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  in  a 
summary  way  what  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons  respecting  the 
orders  of  council,  beginning:  with 
a  motion  or 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  who,  on 
March  3d,  after  adverting  to  the 
importance  of  every  topic  connect' 
ed  with  a  subject  of  so  great  a  mag¬ 
nitude  3s  the  orders  of  council, 

said 
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\  said  that  the  house  must  be  desirous 
J  of  obtaining  as  much  information 
i  respecting  them  as  could  be  given, 
y  Their  object  was  to  impose  duties 
j  upon  the  reexportation  of  certain 
;  articles,  which  were  to  be  imported 
i  into  this  country  before  they  could 
{  be  carried  to  the  continent.  But 
r  without  the  cooperation  of  our  al* 
{  lies,  this  object  could  not  be  attain- 
I  ed,  and  the  orders  would  be  as 
J  completely  nugatory  as  if  they  had 
f  never  been  issued  or  acted  upon. 
I  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fie- 
8  cessity  of  this  cooperation  in  order 
j  to  give  them  effect,  the  house  was 
r  wholly  without  information  of  the 
i  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
>  cure  it,  and  whether  they  had 
j  proved  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
1  It  was  evident  that  our  allies  could 
t  not,  with  any  sort  of  justice,  be 
a  compelled  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
!  these  measures  of  maritime  regu¬ 
lation  ;  and  if  they  did  not  see  the 
i  policy  of  these  measures  in  the  same 
light  that  we  did,  the  house  was  in 
the  situation  of  being  called  upon 
to  sanction  a  bill,  the  enactments  of 
which  might  be  entirely  frustrated 
by  the  refusal  of  foreign 'powers  to 
t  concur  in  them.  The  Americans, 
l  for  instance,  might  carry  to  Sweden 
\  cotton,  and  the  other  articles  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a 
duty  in  this  country  ;  and  what  as¬ 
surance  had  ministers-  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Sweden,  iristead  of  im¬ 
posing  corresponding  duties,  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  system  which 
we  were  adopting,  to  convert  that 
country  into  a  commercial  depot 
for  supplying  the  continent  with 
those  very  articles  which  it  was  the 
object  of  ministers  to  prevent  reach¬ 
ing  the  continent  ?  If;  for  example, 
America  should  find  that  she  had 
an  alternative  of  carrying  these  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  continent,  either  by 


touching  at  a  British  or  Swedish 
port,  and  that  a  duty  was  levied 
upon  them  in  the  former  and  not 
in  the  latter,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  an  American  captain  would 
have  little  hesitation  respecting  the 
course  which  he  would  pursue  ;  and 
that  he  would  prefer  touching  at 
Gottenburgh,  where  he  would  have 
no  duty  to  pay,  to  touching  at  Li¬ 
verpool  or  London,  where  a  certain 
tribute  would  be  exacted  from  him 
before  he  could  proceed  to  Memel 
or  any  other  continental  port.—- 
Through  Sweden,  therefore,  which 
commanded,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Germany  might  be  supplied  with 
those  articles  of  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  orders  of  council  to 
deprive  the  continent.  And,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  king  of  Sardinia 
refused  to  cooperate  with  our  sy¬ 
stem,  Italy  might  be  supplied  with 
the  prohibited  articles  through  that 
channel.  Perhaps  it  was  the  object 
of  ministers,  in  sending  out  a  mini¬ 
ster  to  Sardinia,  to  obtain  this  co¬ 
operation,  for  he  knew  nothin?-  else 
that  he  could  have  to  do  at  that 
court  in  present  circumstances.  It 
was  certainly  however  of  import¬ 
ance  that  the  house  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  assurances  which 
ministers  had  received  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  our  allies  to  concur  in  the 
system  which  was  now  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  house  for  its  sanction,  as 
without  this  concurrence  its  object 
might  be  completely  frustrated. 
G  i  these  grounds  the  noble  lord 
moved  that  “  a  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
his  majesty  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  house  the  substance  of 
all  communications  which  have 
passed  between  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  powers  at  en¬ 
mity 
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Hlitj  with  tins  country  in  Europe, 
on  the  subject  of  the  orders  of  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  11th  of  November  last, 
previousor  subsequent  to  their  being 
issued.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  give  his  negative  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  lord,  upon  the 
following  grounds :  In  the  first 
place,  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord  were  applicable  to  the  article 
of  cotton  only:  and,  in  the  next 
place,  lie  informed  the  house,  that 
there  was  no  disinclination  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  al¬ 
lies  to  concur  in  the  system  which 
government  had  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt  in  the  present  period  of 
the  war  ;  and  that  assurances  had 
been  received  from  Sweden,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  of  the  willingness  of  that 
government  to  give  every  facility 
tor  carrying  that  system  into  full 
effect.  A  general  assurance  of  this 
nature  had  been  received ;  but  it 
could  not  be  supposed,  that  any 
distinct  and  decisive  expression  of 
approbation  of  the  whole  details  of 
the  measure  had  been  received,  be¬ 
cause  these  details  were  not  yet 
finally  arranged,  and  were  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  decision  of  parliament. 
Besides,  the  measure  itself  was  not, 
as  had  been  stated,  dependent  for 
effect  upon  the  cooperation  of 
Sweden,  or  of  any  other  power  ; 
for  its  principle  went  to  declare  all 
the  ports  subject  to  the  dominion 
or  control  of  the  enemy  in  a  state 
of  blockade ;  and  this  blockade 
might  be  enforced  in  regard  to 
the  allies  of  this  country  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  neutrals.  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  therefore,  which  the  noble 
lord  bad  started,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  unfounded  in  point  of  fact  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  it  did  arise, 
we  had  the  remedy  completely  in 
our  own  power. 

Sir  Arthur  Piggott  asked  if  it 


was  not  proposed  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  exportation  of  sugar  ?  He 
understood  this  to  be  the  intention; 
and,  if  so,  it  might  be  carried  di¬ 
rect  from  America  to  Sweden  :  and 
as  Sweden  had  no  surnir  colonies 

o 

except  the  small  island  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  consequently  had 
no  sugar  monopoly  to  protect,  he 
did  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
government  of  that  country  would 
concur  in  imposing  a  duty  upon 
this  article  merely  to  secure  the 
British  monopoly.  He  wished  to 
know,  therefore,  what  assurances 
ministers  had  received  that  Gotten- 
burgh  would  not  be  converted  into 
a  depot  for  supplying  the  continent 
with  colonial  produce. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  government  had  re¬ 
ceived  general  assurances  of  the 
readiness  of  Sweden  to  concur  in 
giving  effect  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  if  the 
king  of  Sardinia  cooperated  in  the 
measure,  the  result  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion,  as  to  him,  would  be  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  only  part  of  his 
dominions  of  which  he  was  still  in 
possession  :  and  if  Sweden  refused 
to  cooperate,  which  he  thought  not 
at  all  improbable,  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  had  told  the  house  that 
she  was  to  be  compelled  to  concur 
in  it.  And  this  was  a  reward  which 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  our  only 
remaining  ally  !  this  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  we  held  out  to  other 
nations  to  attach  themselves  to  our 
cause  !  this  the  motive  which  we 
presented  to  those  powers  by  whom 
we  had  been  deserted,  to  return  to 
their  old  connection  with  us! 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  and  se¬ 
veral  other  members  spoke  on  the 
subject  ;  after  which 

Lord  Henry  Petty  replied,  and 
the  house  divided; 

Ayes 
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Ayes  -  -  71 

Noes.  «  -  -130 

Majority  -  -  59 

General  Gascoyne  stated,  that 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  petition  against 
the  regulations  of  the  orders  of 
comncil,  from  some  hundreds  of 
the  most  respectable  merchants  of 
Liverpool  :  many  of  them  he  him¬ 
self  knew,  and  they  were  not  more 
respectable  for  the  extent  of  their 
dealings  than  their  excellent  cha¬ 
racters  in  private  life.  If  the  house 
were  as  well  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  extensive  dealings  and 
high  characters  of  those  whose  sig¬ 
natures  were  affixed  to  this  petition, 
they  would  have  the  most  lively 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  its 
contents.  He  would  not  at  present 
enter  into  the  policy  of  the  orders 
of  council,  or  discuss  the  principle 
of  that  measure  ;  but  expressed  his 
hope,  that  when  it  was  considered 
how  much  the  interests  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  were  implicated,  and  the 
vast  importance  of  the  object  at 
stake,  the  house  vcould  not  reject 
this  application.  Those  who  signed 
this  petition,  did  not  wish  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  with 
vigour:  they  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
the  necessary  taxes  ;  nor  were  they 
under  any  apprehensions  as  to  the 
result  of  the  war,  provided  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  usual  way.  But 
they  could  not  conceal  their  appre¬ 
hensions  of  this  commercial  war¬ 
fare,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  France  must  suffer 
comparatively  little,  while  Britain 
must  suffer  severely.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  king¬ 
dom  put  together  5  three-fourths  of 


the  whole  belonging  to  that  place. 
When  the  house 'therefore  consider¬ 
ed  toe  magnitude  of  the  interests 
concerned,  he  hoped  they  would  at 
least  attend  to  the  statements  in  the 
petition.  He  would  state  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  with¬ 
in  these  few  years.  On  an  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  it  amounted  to 
10,000,000/.  annually.  The  im¬ 
ports  of  the  last  year  alone  were 
upwards  of  123,300  tons  of  ship- 
ping.^  The  dock  duties,  &c.  for  the 
last  three  years,  amounted  to  more 
than  31,000/.  annually:  the  dis¬ 
bursements  were  1.50,000/.  annu¬ 
ally,  independent  of  the  expenses 
of  discharging  cargoes,  &e.  which 
amounted  to  a  much  larger  sum. 
in  the  last  year  the  A  merican  trade 
was  about  'half  their  whole  trade, 
and  the  year  before  the  same.  How 
then  could  Liverpool  be  indifferent 
to  a  circumstance  endangering  ©110 
half  of  her  whole  trade"?  He°  was 
astonished  that  they  had  not  come 
forward  sooner.  When  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  how  much  the  surrounding 
rnanuracturers  would  be  affected^ 
by  any  serious  injury  to  the  trade  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  extensive  con¬ 
sequences  that  must  result  from  it, 
he  was  most  anxious  that  the  peti¬ 
tion  should  not  be  rejected.  It  was 
expressed  in  the  most  guarded  way,, 
and  kept  as  much  as  possible  clear 
of  the  question  of  duties  1  and  he 
therefore  hoped  it  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  read. 

[The  petition  being  objected  to, 
as  it  was  against  a  bill  imposing 
duties,  which  the'  house  never  ad¬ 
mitted,] 

Mr.  Tierney  seconded  the-  mo¬ 
tion  for  receiving  the  petition,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length  and 
great  ability,  concluding  the  pre¬ 
sent  petition  was  not  a  party  one, 
nor  could  such  a  thing  be  even 
alleged,  for  it  was  known,  that 
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many  who  signed  it  were  friendly 
to  administration.  Would  ministers 
thus  aggravate  the  distress  of  the 
people  ?  He  had  given  them  credit 
for  pitying  them  ;  but  if  they  re¬ 
jected  this  petition,  he  would  give 
them  no  such  credit.  Here  we 
were  told  not  of  forty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  as  in  the  other  petitions,  but  of 
four  hundred  thousand,  who  would 
be  deprived  of  bread  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Liverpool  trade  ;  a 
circumstance  that  would  spread  de¬ 
vastation  over  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Usage  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ought  to  stand  by,  as  the  peti¬ 
tioners  had  been  shut  out  by  the 
neglect  of  the  house.  He  said,  that 
the  same  course  ouebt  to  have  been 
taken  here  as  in  the  case  of  the 
convoy  tax,  where  a  committee  of 
trade  and  navigation  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  He  had  thought  this  from 
the  beginning  a  most  important 
point,  and  now  the  difficulty  began 
to  be  felt.  The  forms  of  the  house 
were  the  perfection  of  wisdom  for 
the  convenience  of  business,  as  the 
common  law  had  been  called  the 
perfection  of  reason.  The  depar¬ 
ture  from  these  had  placed  the 
house  in  this  unpleasant  predica¬ 
ment.  But  it  wras  impossible  that 
the  house  could,  with  any  shadow 
of  justice  or  prudence,  refuse  to 
hear  the  petitioners  in  some  way  or 
other. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated  that,  according  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  rules  of  the  house,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  petition  could 
be  received.  If  even  gentlemen 
were  to  forfeit  the  affection  of  their 
constituents,  it  was  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  would,  by  support¬ 
ing;  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man,  break  through  a  rule  which 
had  been  observed  by  parliament 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  There 
was  not  a  single  clause  in  the  bill 


that  did  not  enact  a  duty,  or  regu¬ 
late  the  provisions  under  which  it 
was  to  be  raised,  or  the  manner  in. 
which  it  was  to  be  collected  ;  there 
was  no  other  purpose,  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  whatever,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  bill.  Unless  the  house 
agreed  to  reverse  the  long  establish¬ 
ed  usage  of  the  house,  they  must 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman ;  as  the  house 
had  not  thought  proper  to  receive 
any  petition  against  a  tax  bill,  du¬ 
ring  the  session  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  declared  that  he 
really  pitied  die  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer)  ;  for  every  step  by  which 
he  advanced  in  the  progress  of  the 
present  bill,  appeared  only  to  throw 
fresh  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  to 
expose  him  to  fresh  disgrace.  At 
first,  when  he  was  asked  if  duties 
were  his  object,  he  answered,  “  Oh, 
no  !  it  is  all  matter  of  regulation* 
it  rests  entirely  on  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative  ;  the  duty  was  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill.”  But  now,  it  seems, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exebequer  is 
driven  to  another  shift,  and  says 
the  duty  is  every  thing  ;  and  for 
that  reason,  as  it  is  a  money  bill, 
the  people  of  England  must  not  be 
allowed  to  petition  against  it ;  and 
it  was  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  rest  satisfied  with  this  quib¬ 
bling  sort  of  argument.  But,  to 
examine  that  case  of  prerogative  : 
Supposing  the  king  had,  by  right 
of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
thought  proper  to  declare  war  at 
a  time  when  parliament  was  not 
sitting,  and  afterwards,  when  par¬ 
liament  met,  he  was,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  come  down  to  parliament  with  a 
demand  of  money  to  [support  that 
war  ;  some  stupid  fellow,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  sit  opposite  the  chancellor 
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ct  the  exchequer,  might  say,  t£  I 
don  t  like  voting  this  money  until 
I  know  the  object  of  the  war.  1 
jj  Rnist  know  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  carried  on,  and  see  whether  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  principle  of  the  war  or 
not.  I  must  see  whether  this  money 
m^y  be  raised  for  carrying  into 
■direct  a  measure  which  may  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
country.”  Would  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  then  rise  up  in  his 
place  and  say,.  “  Oh,  you  have  no- 
tning  to  do  with  that :  the  war  al- 
leady  exists:  that  is  a  part  of  the 
king’s  prerogative,  and  you  must 
not  meddle  with  it  t”  Or  if  p'en- 
tlemen  were  to  rest  satisfied  with 
that  mode  of  arguing,  could  it  be 
supposed,  that  he  could  afterwards 
turn  round,  when  a  petition  came 
into  the  house,  and  say,  “  This  is 
not  what  I  took  it  to  be :  it  is  not 
a  measure  of  prerogative,  it  is  one 
for  raising  -money,  properly  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  you  can  have  no  right  to  peti¬ 
tion  against  it :  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  prerogative?”  Did  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  find  this  mode' of 
arguing  with  the  people  of  England 
or  their ^  representatives,  used  by 
his  predecessors,  or  has  he  ever 
heard  it  used  by  the  lowest  practi¬ 
tioner  in  that  profession  to  which  he 
has  the  honour  to  belong  ?  Isfo  \  the 
gentlemen  who  preceded  him ’and 
Ins  colleagues  in  tfie  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  country  were 
too  honourable  men  to  adopt  sucii 
petty  subterfuges  :  they  were  such 
as  would  disgrace  an  attorney, 
fhe  wnole  substance  and  design  of 
tne  petition  was  directed  against 
the  orders  of  council,  and  not 
against  the  paltry  duties,  as  might 
nave  been  collected  from  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  made  the  motion.  Then 
how  could  it  be  objected  to,  on 


the  ground  of  its  being  a  petition 
against  the  raising  of  duties  ? 
lie  ^  was  really  surprised  at  the 
confidence  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer),  and  he  must  confess  that 
m  a  new  measure,  such  as  this  was, 
so  great  a  degree  of  confidence 
could  not  belong  to  a  wise  man. 
On  a  new  measure,  like  the  pre- 
s^. lit,  he  should  have  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
nave .  taken  the  advice  of  others, 
even  if  they  were  inferior  in  ability 
to  himself ;  but  wisdom  was  usually 
accompanied  by  modesty,  and  sub¬ 
tleness  was  almost  inseparable  from 
obstinate  self-confidence.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  taken  the  ad¬ 
vice.  o i  others  upon  the  subject,  he 
really  believed  he  would  not,  in 
such  an .  instance  as  the  present, 
where,  .the  interests  of  many  re¬ 
spectable  persons  were  concerned, 
have  set  up  general  usage  as  if  it 
were  a  standing  order  of  the  house, 
but  would  have  supported,  instead 
or.  opposed,  the  motion  for  receiving 
this  petition.  ** 

.  F.ord  Castlereagh  confessed  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  rose  to 
answer  the  speech  of  the  right  hon 
gentleman.  The  address  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  such  as 
to  impress  .the  mind  at  times  with 
some  considerable  degree  of  awe. 
But  that,  in  fact,  was  no  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  leader 
of  the  party.  As  long  a$  he  was 
able  to  keep  the  question  out  of 
vnew,  he  had  the  capacity  to  ex¬ 
cite  some  degree  of  sensation  in 
the  minds  cf  those  who  heard  him  • 
but  whenever  he  touched  upon  the 
question,  he  became  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  his  adversaries.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  orders  of  council  were 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  belli 
gerent  power  of  his  majesty,  jl 
was  now  the  object  of  his  majesty’s 
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servants  to  act  with  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  mitigation  towards  neutrals  ; 
and  this  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
enactment  of  certain  duties.  If  the 
argument  of  the  right  hen.  gentle¬ 
man  was  to  be  admitted,  it  might 
stand  good  against  all  tax  bills 
whatever  that  should  be  brought 
into  the  house.  If  his  majesty’s 
servants  had  advised  the  blockade 
in  its  full  extent  to  he  carried  into 
execution,  and  if  there  was  any 
form  that  would  permit  their  doing 
so,  the  merchants  might  have  pe¬ 
titioned.  But  the  duty,  which  was 
only  incidental,  was  what  the  house 
could  not  hear  petitioned  against, 
unless  they  opened  a  door  for 
petitions  against  every  measure  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  complimented  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby) 
for  his  luminous  display  of  the 
question  before  the  house.  4  or 
that  display  he  thought  the  house 
and  the  petitioners  owed  him  the 
strongest  obligations  of  gratitude. 
But  this  was  one  of  the  many  oc¬ 
casions  in  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  justified  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  party 
with  which  he  had  the  .  honour  to 
act.  When  the  noble  lord  called 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  leader  of 
a  party,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
some  gentlemen  call  to  order.  For 
certainly  that  was  a  title  which 
properly  belonged  to  his  right  hon. 
friend.  For  himself,  indeed,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there 
was  no  man  whom  he  would  he 
more  ready  to  confide  in  ana  to  fol¬ 
low  than  his  right  hon.  friend,  from 
a  full  conviction  of  his  integrity, 
honour,  ability,  and  character. 
With  respect  to  the  question  before 
the  house,  he  thought  the  object  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  was, 
to  refuse  the  subject  that  sacred 
privilege  of  petitioning,  which  was 


guarantied  to  him  by  the  hill  of 
rights.  That  such  a  refusal  had 
never  occurred  on  any  similar  oc¬ 
casion,  he  was  prepared  to  show. 
He  recollected  many  instances  ana¬ 
logous  in  their  nature,  in  which 
such  petitions  had  been  received  : 
he  meant  where  matters  of  regula¬ 
tion  were  blended  with  duties.  He 
cited  that  of  the  petition  from  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
administration,  which  was  quite  in 
point.  In  that  case,  some  objec¬ 
tion  was  made  ;  but  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  the  objection  was  given  up, 
and  the  petition  was  received. — 
This  example  would,  he  hoped,  in¬ 
fluence  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  fact  was,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  his  mind,  that  this  peti¬ 
tion  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  principle  from  which  the 
practice  sprang,  for  which  the 
gentlemen  on  die  other  side  con¬ 
tended.  That  principle  was,  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Hatsel,  that  as  all 
the  subjects  were  interested  in  op¬ 
posing  the  introduction  of  a  tax 
upon  themselves,  it  was  proper  not 
to  allow  petitions  against  a  tax  in 
the  session  in  which  such  tax  was 
proposed.  But  the  tax  proposed 
in  the  bill  to  which  this  petition  ap¬ 
plied  not  being  to  be  levied  on 
English  subjects,  but  upon  foreign¬ 
ers,  that  principle  was  not,  of  course, 
applicable  to  it. 

X  s 

Many  other  gentlemen  spoke;  when 
the  house  divided : 

For  receiving  the  petition  80 
Against  it  -  -  12$ 

Majority  -  ~  48 

Another  petition  on  the  same 
subject  was  presented  by  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  on  the  following  day,  which 
was  likewise  rejected. 

On  die  1 0th  Mr.  alderman  Combe 
presented  a  petition  from  the  mer¬ 
chants 
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chants  trading  to  America  against 
the  orders  of  council ;  which  being 
received,  general  Gascoyne  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  a  similar  nature  from 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool ;  which 
being  likewise  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  the  general  was  about  to 
move  that  it  be  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration  on  Monday  ;  when  he  was 
;  reminded,  that  as  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  stood  for  this  day,  the 
measure  might  before  Monday  be 
out  of  the  power  of  the  house. 

It  was  therefore  moved  by  Mr. 
Whitbread,  that  counsel  be  heard 
against  the  order  of  council  now. 
This  motion  was  negatived  ;  and 
after  several  motions,  debates  and 
divisions  for  adjourning  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  agreed  to 
defer  it  till  next  day ;  when,  after  the 
reading  of  a  petition  against  the 
\  .  <£  orders  of  council”  fromManches- 
ter,  Mr.  Baring  spoke  against  the 
bill,  both  on  the  score  of  justice 
and  expediency  : — but  as  we  have 
,  already  reported  debates  upon  the 
s  same  subject,  we  shall  not,  at 
present,  enter  verydargely  into  the 
1  business. 

Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  council,  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  care  had  been  taken 
to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  America.  He  denied  that 
any  inflammatory  language  had 
been  used  on  his  side  of  the  house 
with  respect  to  America  ;  and  ex- 
|  pressed  a  wish  that  the  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  benches  would  be¬ 
ware  of  attempting  to  persuade 
America  that  a  disposition  existed 
in  the  present  government  to  pro¬ 
voke  war  with  that  country.  No 
man  deprecated  such  an  event  more 
than  he  did,  and  yet  he  denied  that 
the  benefits  resulting  from  Ame¬ 
rican  neutrality  were  so  great  as 
they  had  been  represented.  It  had 
1808. 


been  said,  that  the  Americans  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  conveying 
our  manufactures  to  the  continent. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fact, 
and  there  were  many  present  who 
knew  it  as  well  as  he  did.  The 
exports  to  America  had  been  stated 
at  ten  millions.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  upwards  of  nine  millions, 
but  of  these  not  much  above  one 
half  were  consumed  there,  and 
therefore  the  A.mericans  were  our 
carriers  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  in  case  of  a  war  with  America, 
there  were  other  channels  by  which 
the  surplus  above  the  consumption 
of  America  could  be  carried  to 
the  places  where  it  was  wanted. 
Among  other  instances  of  the  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  well  with  America, 
he  mentioned  the  large  compensa¬ 
tion  (about  one  million)  which  had 
been  awarded  to  that  country  for 
the  unjust  sentences  of  our  prize 
courts  abroad,  which  had  not  then 
been  under  the  same  regulations  as 
they  were  now.  He  justified  the 
measure  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
principle  had  been  recognised  by 
the  order  of  council  ©f  the  7th  of 
January  ;  and  from  an  account  of 
the  amount  of  our  exports,  since 
the  present  orders  of  council  had 
been  promulgated,  compared  with 
our  exports  in  former  years,  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
no  less  expedient  than  just. 

Mr.  Edward  Morris,  after  pay¬ 
ing  many  compliments  to  the  judge 
of  the  admiralty  court,  proceeded 
to  controvert  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  advanced  on  this  subject  on 
a  former  night.  He  admitted  that 
we  had  a  right  to  retaliate  upon 
our  enemy  :  but  we  had  not  a 
right  to  visit  upon  America  the 
sins  of  France,  unless  America  had 
acquiesced  in  the  French  decrees. 

It  the  learned  judge  could  prove 
^  that 
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that  acquiescence,  no  doubt  the 
case  was  made  out ;  but  America 
had  not  acquiesced,  and  why 
should  we  retaliate  upon  her  ?  The 
learned  judge  had  said,  that  if  a 
man  on  horseback  was  pursued  by 
an  assassin,  and,  in  his  effort  to 
escape,  rode  over  an  innocent  per¬ 
son,  he  was  justified.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  supposed  that  there  was  no 
other  method  of  escane,  and  that 
the  danger  was  so  pressing  and  im¬ 
minent  that  there  was  no  time  to 
allow  the  innocent  man  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  But  with  regard  to 
America,  the  danger  was  not  so 
imminent,  nor  was  retaliating  upon 
her  the  means  of  saving  us.  He 
'went  on  to  prove  that  several  other 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  learned 
judge  from  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  were  erroneous,  and 
cited  Grotius,  Vattel,  &c.  in  corro¬ 
boration  of  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Hall  spoke  at  some  length, 
in  favour  of  the  orders. 

The  solicitor  general  deprecated, 
with  considerable  warmth,  the 
taunts  and  aspersions  thrown  out 
against  the  good  faith,  honour, 
and  morality,  of  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country ;  asper¬ 
sions  at  all  times  mischievous,  but 
at  the  present  awful  crisis  alarm¬ 
ingly  dangerous,  as  calculated  to 
excite  a  distrust  in  the  people  that 
might  be  attended  with  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  The  learned  gentleman 
then  contended,  that  the  question  of 
municipal  law  had  been  given  up 
by  the  other  side,  and  that  there 
was  not  an  authority  in  any  one 
book,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the 
history  of  this  country,  to  justify 
the  objection  of  the  law  of  nations 
being  violated  in  the  orders  of 
council.  He  -proceeded  at  great 
length  to  invalidate  the  objections 
to,  and  justify  the  arguments  in 


favour  of,  the  justice,  policy,  and 
legality  of  the  orders  of  council, 
which  have  been  before  given  to 
our  readers. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  name,  morality,  and  character 
of  this  country  were  the  only 
strength  which  it  retained  upon  the 
continent ;  and  that  whatever  was 
fatal  to  its  character  must  be  fatal 
to  its  interests.  Viewing  the  mea¬ 
sure  before  the  house  as  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  justice,  and  of  course  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  character  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  op¬ 
pose  it.  He  deprecated  the  idea 
of  acting  upon  the  principles  of 
France,  by  pursuing  the  system 
which  gave  birth  to  this  measure, 
and  thus  taking  away  the  best  of  cur 
friends,  by  involving  us  in  war  with 
America.  -  No  measure  should  be 
more  studiously  avoided  by  Eng¬ 
land,  than'  that  which  threatened 
to  deprive  us  of  the  affections  of 
America,  or  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
war  with  that  country.  For  the 
effect  of  a  war  with  America 
would  be  to  render  the  interests  of 
France  triumphant,  and  to  engage 
our  fleets  in  thb  service  of  the 
enemy.  None  of  the  arguments 
of  the  learned  gentleman  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  or  those  who  supported 
him,  served  to  show  that  the  em¬ 
pire  would  be  benefited  in  its  finan¬ 
cial,  commercial,  manufacturing  or 
political  interests,  by  these  orders 
of  council,  while  the  evils  they 
menaced  were  obvious.  There 
were  two  capital  faults  in  the  speech 
of  the^earned  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  ;  the  one  of  law,  the 
other  of  fact.  Fie  was  erroneous 
in  his  definition  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  his  conception  of  the 
principles  of  the  late  ministers. 
For  tiie  Law  of  nations  could  never 
sustain  the  notion,  that  because  the 
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2  decree  of  ore  belligerent  might 

3  affect  the  interests  of  neutrals,  the 
{ other  belligerent  was  warranted  in 

controlling-  the  trade  of  neutrals 
i  altogether.  And  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  of  the  late 
J  ministers,  gentlemen  had  only  to 
look  to  the  letter  of  lord  Howick 
to  Mr.  Erskine,  and  to  the  merno- 
trial  of  lord  Holland  and  lord 
(Auckland  to  the  American  com- 
Jmissioners,  ftom  both  of  which  it 
I  would  be  seen  that  the  further  pro- 
jceedings  which  the  late  ministers 
proposed  to  take  against  ^ neutrals, 

|  were  only  in  case  they  acquiesced 
in  the  French  decree.  They  did 
not  call  upon  neutrals  to  resist  that 
)  decree,  as  the  learned  gentleman 
]  argued  ;  and  therefore  the  assertion 
twas  unfounded,  that  the  present 
ministers  acted  upon  the  principles 
;  of  th  eir  predecessors.  According 
to  these  principles,  America,  not 
having  acquiesced,  should  not  have 
>been  proceeded  against  upon  the 
(grounds  stated.  Indeed,  the  faith 
of  the  British  government  was 
ipledged  to  America  in  the  dispatch¬ 
es  he  had  referred  to,  that  no  such 
■  proceedings  should  be  taken. 

i  ne  right  honourable  gentleman 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  reducing  the 
tone  of  the  enemy,  or  pressing  him 
to  peace,  by  any  privations  the 
I  operation  of  this  bill  might  produce 
■upon  the  continent.  We  might  re¬ 
fuse  our  jesuits’  bark  to  the  French 
soldiers  ;  we  might  inflict  pains 
and  penalties  by  the  acrimony  of 
statutes  upon  those  who  were  saved 
.from  the  severity  of  war  ;  but  the' 
calculation  was  contemptible,  that 
by  such  an  expedient,  or  by  re¬ 
fusing  tea  and  sugar,  we  could  co¬ 
erce  the  French  or  the  Spaniards, 
or  least  of  all  Bonaparte,  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  only  enable 
that  potentate  to  injure  our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  inflame  the  prejudices  of 
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his  subjects  against  us*  There¬ 
fore,  this  measure  would  not  injure 
the  enemy,  while  it  would  expose 
us  to  odium. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial 
effects  of  the  bdl  before  the  house, 
the  question  Was,  whether  it  would 
be  politic  in  us  to  deprive  France 
of  her  commerce  ?  Such  might  be 
the  policy  of  Bonaparte,  but  it 
could  not  be  ours  j  for  France  de¬ 
prived  of  her  commerce  would  be¬ 
come  more  formidable  to  us ;  she 
would  become  a  nation  of  soldiers. 
But  if  the  commerce  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  were  done  away,  what  was  to 
become  of  the  commerce  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  France  and  England  would 
return  to  their  natural  relations, 
and  if  so,  the  advantage  must  be  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy  ;  therefore  it 
was  quite  absurd  for  England  to 
talk  ©f  destroying  commerce. 

Mr.  Bankes  maintained,  that,  as 
far  as  any  other  nation  was  con¬ 
cerned,  we  were  not  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  principle  of  justice 
by  our  adoption  of  the  present  mea¬ 
sure.  But,  when  he  looked  at  it  in, 
a  commercial  view,  as  far  as  regard¬ 
ed  our  own  manufactures,  he’con- 
fessed  that  he,  for  one,  was  deficient 
in  information  as  to  that  point ;  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  some  other 
gentlemen  might  be  in  a  similar 
predicament.  ..  And,  now  that  pe¬ 
titioners  had  been  let  into  the 
house,  and  their  prayer  heard  in 
the  first  instance  ;  now  that  they 
were  ordered  to  be  heard  by  their 
counsel ;  he  confessed,  that  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  own  character,  and  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  character  of  parliament, 
he  wished  to  see  them  pause,  until 
something  was  heard  from  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  until,  by  hearing  counsel 
further,  they  obtained  further  in¬ 
formation  for  themselves ;  and  to  do 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  petitioners 
before  the  passing  of  the  present  bill. 

H  2  Mr, 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  concurred  with 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
as  to  the  principle  .of  right.  But 
he  was  sorry  that  he  found  himself 
bound  to  differ  as  to  the  idea  of 
pausing  before  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  Such  conduct  might  possibly 
bfr  construed  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic  into  a  want  of  decision  on 
our  parts.  Then,  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  measure  might  have 
upon  our  own  manufactures,  it  was 
to  be  considered  that  they  were  al¬ 
ready  shut  cut  of  the  continent ; 
that  we  owed  it  as  a  paternal  act  of 
kindness  to  the  suffering  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  country,  to  show  that 
we  were  inclined,  by  passing  this, 
or  some  other  measure  of  the  same 
description,  to  pay  some  attention 
to  their  interests,  and  to  resent  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to 
them. 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  answer  to 
his  honourable  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down,  observed  that  more  good 
might  possibly  result  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  certainly  it  would  be  more 
creditable  to  the  English  legisla¬ 
ture,  to  act  with  temper  and  mode¬ 
ration,  at  least  to  endeavour  to 
have  reason  on  our  side,  as  far  as 
regarded  our  relations  with  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  and  to  show  ourselves  so  far 
just  towards  our  suffering  manu¬ 
facturers,  that  at  least  we  should 
hear  their  complaints  before  we  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  merits  of  them. 
The  latter  of  these  points,  however, 
was  most  strongly  urged  by  his 
honourable  friend  on  the  same 
bench  with  him  (Mr.  Bankes)  ; 
but  there  were  other  points  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  A  message  had 
been  delivered  from  his  majesty,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  (a  heavy 
sum  indeed  to  the  already  burthen- 
ed  people  of  this  country)  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  a  month  was 


to  be  given  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  yet  no  one  act  of  effective  co¬ 
operation  Was  stated  on  the  part  of 
that  power,  nor  did  he  know  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  be  likely  to  assist  us 
in  carrying  this  measure  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
warehousing  of  East  India  goods, 
it  was  at  variance  with  a  law  al¬ 
ready  established.  In  another  par¬ 
ticular  it  was  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  made  no  provision  for  regula¬ 
ting  the  trade  with  our  own  colo¬ 
nies  ;  so  that  the  Americans,  as  the 
bill  now  stood,  need  only  to  send 
their  goods  to  one  of  our  West  In¬ 
dia  islands,  there  land  them,  and 
have  them  reshipped  direct  for 
France. 

Mr.  Canning  supported  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill,  which  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  rendered  necessary  by  the 
unprecedented  situation  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Whitbread  opposed  the 
measure. 

The  house  divided  for  thejfurd 
reading  of  the  bill : 

Ayes  .  .  .  .  168 

Noes  ...-  68 


Majority  100 

On  Friday  the  18th,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  alderman  Combe, 
counsel  was  called  into  the  house 
in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  See. 
Having  stated  the  case  with  per¬ 
spicuity  and  much  conciseness,  he 
proceeded  to  call  witnesses  to  prove 
the  injury  done  to  trade  by  the  or¬ 
ders  of  council.  The  examination 
of  witnesses  continued  in  both 
houses  several  days  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  sessions,  among  whom, 
we  understand,  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Martin,  of  the  house  of  Martin, 
Thornly,  and  Hope,  of  Liverpool, 
who  gave  such  an  exposition  of  facts 
as  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  those  who  were  appointed  to 

hear 
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Fear  and  determine  the  important 
question.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Mr. 
Br  ogham,  the  counsel  for  the  pe¬ 
titioners,  summed  up  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  allegations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  petitions;  upon  which 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  if  the  house  were  to 
p-oc^ed  to  a  determination  on  the 
case,  as  it  at  present  stood,  they 
would  proceed  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  subject  which  they  had  to 
decide  upon.  He  should,  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  house  had  resumed, 
propose  that  the  chairman  report 
progress,  and  that  he  have  leave  to 
sit  again  on  Monday,  when  such 
further  evidence  might  be  heard  as 
it  would  be  of  importance  that  the 
house  should  hear  before  it  came 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  The 
evidence  at  present  was  materially 
defective  ;  and  Mr.  Glennie,  upon 
whose  testimony  the  learned  coun¬ 
sel  had  laid  so  much  weight,  was 
not  sufficiently  qualified  by  his  line 
of  practice  to  lead  the  house  to  a 
determination. 

Mr.  Tierney  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  hearing  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  orders  of  council  was 
now  considered  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  that  further  evidence  was 
deemed  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
had,  in  the  first  place,  thought  it 
Unnecessary  that  any  witness  at  all 
should  be  examined.  He  should, 
however,  now  that  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  condescended  so  far,  and  think¬ 
ing  as  he  did,  that  the  orders  of 
council  were  unintelligible,  move, 
when  their,  address  could  be  found 
out,  that  the  thirty-four  gentlemen 
who  had  subscribed  the  counter¬ 
petition,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
club  of  which  the  worthy  baronet 
opposite  (sir  Charles  Price)  was 
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the  head,  should  be  called  to  the 
bar,  in  order  that  they  might  prove 
their  understanding  of  these  orders. 
As  to  Mr.  Glennie,  of  whom  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
taken  notice,  he  must  observe,  that 
his  evidence  was  most  clear  and  in¬ 
telligent,  and  therefore  useful  to 
the  house,  as  his  was  the  testimony 
of  a  commercial  man  of  a  most 
deaf  understanding,  most  extensive 
experience,  and  most  respectable 
character. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  it 
might  have  escaped  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  at  the  time  un¬ 
guardedly  ;  but  certainly,  if  he 
had  considered  a  moment,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  as  he  had  of  Mr. 
Glennie  ;  he  was  a  man  of  as  high 
a  character,  as  extensive  commer¬ 
cial  concerns,  and  qs  refined  an 
education,  as  any  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  men  that  sat  near  that  right 
hon.  gentleman.  With  respect  to 
the  bill  for  enforcing  the  orders  of 
council,  since  this  tardy  justice  was 
now  going  to  be  done  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  should  hope,  that  as  it  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  for  its  repeal  with  in 
the  session,  the  house  would  avail 
itself  of  that  power  which  was 
given  in  a  former  discussion  on 
that  bill,  and  correct  its  own  error, 
when  they  heard  every  evidence 
that  could  be  adduced  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Several  other  members  spoke, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

The  subject  was  resumed  and 
evidence  heard  at  different  periods 
through  almost  the  whole  session. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  orders 
of  council  occasioned  similar  dis¬ 
cussions  :  petitions  were  presented 
to  their <  lordships  ;  counsel  was 
heard,  and  witnesses  examined. 
Having,  however,  gone  through 
the  detail  of  what  passed  in  one 
house,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
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any  further  to  the  subject,  than  to 
give  a  short  account  ot  the  notions 
of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  lord 
Grenville,  and  lord  Holland. 

March  C2C2.  Lord  Lauderdale 
rose  to  make  nis  motion  against 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  orders 
in  council.  In  a  speech  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  the  noble  lord 
argued  against  the  principles  on 
which  the  orders  had  issued,'  and 
contended,  that  they  would  ulti¬ 
mately  destroy  our  commercial  in¬ 
terests- with  America,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  framers  of  these  orders  had 
not  considered  the  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  situation  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
most  intelligent  writers,  on  the  po¬ 
litical  oeconomy  of  the  former  had 
shown  that  by  agriculture  alone, 
unassisted  by  trade,  four  fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  could  subsist.  It 
was  not  so  here.  The  effect  of  the 
new  regulations  would  be  so  per¬ 
nicious,0  that  not  fewer  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  quarters  of  corn  would  be 
necessary,  in  addition  to  our  farm¬ 
ing  stock,  to  supply  sustenance  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 
concluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions: 

I .  “  Resolved,  that  the  unprece¬ 
dented  commercial  warfare  inwhich 
his  majesty  has  been  advised  to  in¬ 
volve  this  country,  by  the  late  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  must  be  particular¬ 
ly  injurious  to  a  nation,  whose  ex¬ 
tended  concerns  give  her  an  interest, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  world, 

%  “That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  the  system  adopted  by  the  said 
orders,  threatens  the  immediate  ex- 
Unction  of  maritime  commerce. 
For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  wi  1,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  continent  of 


Europe,  except  through  th*s  coun¬ 
try  and  her  allies,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  armies  of  France, 
and  of  the  nations  under  her  sub¬ 
jection,  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
easily  put  an  end  to  any  such  di¬ 
rect  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  the  continent. 

3.  u  That  such  annihilation  of  all 
maritime  commerce,  whilst  it  must 
totally  exclude  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  this  island  from  a 
foreignmarket,wili  leave  to  our  ene- 
mies  those  means  of  trading  in  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
continent,  which  the  land  carriage 
and  internal  navigation  of  such  ex¬ 
tensive  countries  afford  ;  means 
which  their  industry,  urged  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  must  rapidly 
improve  and  extend. 

4.  “  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  there  is  just  ground  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that  the  exclusion  of  colonial 
produce  from  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  if  it  could  be  effected,  would 
close  many  of  those  channels  of  in¬ 
dustry,  by  the  means  of  which  the 
commerce  and  manufactured  of  this 
country  have  attained  an  unparal¬ 
leled  degree  of  prosperity.  In  at 
it  would  divert  the  labour  of  the 
continent  from  the  production  of 
those  articles,  for  which  maritime 
commerce  has  hitherto  afforded  a 
vent,  to  the  culture  of  those  pro¬ 
ductions,  for  the  supply  of  which 
the  extinction  of  such  commerce 
must  create  an  imperious  demand. 

5.  “That  the  manufactures  oftbis 
country  must  sustain  irreparable 
injury,  from  forcibly  diverting  the 
labour  of  America,  by  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  maritime  commerce,  to 
the  manufacture  of  those  articles 
which  habit  has  mgde  necessary  to 
that  country,  and  the  furnishing  of 
which  has  long  given  sustenance  to 
thousands  of  our  own  industrious 
countrymen. 

6.  “  That 
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f>.  <c  That  this  system,  which  his 
majesty’s  orders  in  council  are  in¬ 
tended  to  enforce,  whether  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  as  a 
measure  of  hostility,  appears  to 
the  house  equally  nugatory  and 
absurd.  As  a  source  of  revenue, 
its  success  must  depend  on  the  co¬ 
operation  [he  neutral  whose  pro¬ 
perty  is  to  be  taxed  ;  on  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  our  allies  to  sacrifice  their 
interests  to  our  views  ;  and  on  the 
consent  of  our  enemies  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  increase  of  those  re¬ 
sources,  which  it  is  their  known  ob¬ 
ject  to  annihilate.  As  a  measure 
of  warfare,  it  is  destructive  to  our 
resources,  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  our  friends,  but  wholly  ineffec¬ 
tual  against  our  enemies,  whom  it 
enables,  by  payment  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  duties,  to  purchase  a  com¬ 
plete  exemption  from  the  distress  it 
professes  to  bring  upon  them. 

7.  “  That  it  appears  to  this  house 
that  his  majesty  ’s  ministers,  by  ad¬ 
vising  his  majesty  to  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  warfare,  are  cooperating 
with  the  government  of  France,  to 
deprive  the  respective  countries  of 
the  comforts  to  which  they  are  ha¬ 
bituated,  and  even  of  the  means  by 
which  they  have  existed  ;  and  that, 
in  so  doing,  they  are  concurring  in 
an  experiment  which  renders  the 
great  contest  now  at  issue  betwixt 

O 

the  two  nations,  highly  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  British  empire  ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  de¬ 
privation  must  bear  much  harder 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  where 
property  has  been  uniformly  re¬ 
spected,  and  the  profits  of  industry 
held  sacred,  than  on  the  people  of 
France,  who  have  been  habituated 
to  the  extreme  of  distress,  during 
the  convtilsionswhicli  the  revolution 
has  created.” 

Lord  Bathurst  said,  that  after 
so  much  had  been  urged  on  this 
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topic,  he  should  not  undertake  to 
follow  the  noble  lord  in  his  exten¬ 
sive  view  of  the  subject.  The  di¬ 
stress  of  the  country,  on  which  so 
much  had  been  detailed  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  was  not  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  orders  in  council,  which 
could  scarcely' yet  be  considered  in 
operation  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
had  been  extensively  executed,  that 
distress  he  had  no  doubt  would 
have  been  greatly  alleviated. 

Lord  King,  in  reply  to  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  board  of 
trade,  could  not  assent  to  the  ne- 
cessityof  persevering  in  these  orders, 
until  at  least  his  majesty’s  ministers 
should  lay  before  the  house  such 
documents  as  would  convince  their 
lordships  of  such  necessity  and  such 
policy.  His  lordship  then  entered 
into  a  general  view  of  the  measure, 
as  it  affected  Europe  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  America;  and  concluded 
with  declaring  his  hearty  concur¬ 
rence  m  the  resolutions  of  his  noble 
friend. 

Lord  Auckland  spoke  shortly  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions. 

After  some  observations  by  lords 
Holland,  Hawkesbury,  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  the  question  was  called  for, 
ami  the  house  divided,  when  there 
appeared — Contents  21,  Non-con¬ 
tents  56. 

On  the  following  day  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  moved  that  the  orders  in 
council  bill  be  divided  into  two 
bills,  in  order  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  heard  against  those  clauses 
which  were  not  of  the  nature  of  aid 
and  supply. 

After  some  debate  on  this,  mo¬ 
tion,  the  house  divided-  -Contents 
4-8,  Non-contents  109. — Majority 

61. 

The  house  then  resolved  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill, in  which  lords 
Auckland  and  Grenville  moved  a- 

K  4  mendments 
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mendmentson  several  of  the  clauses, 
all  of  which  were  negatived. 

Lord  Erskine,  in  the  above  de¬ 
bate,  said,  he  had  no  doubt,  that  if 
it  were  convenient  to  establish  that 
his  lordship’s  black  coat  was  of  a 
green  colour,  it  might  easily  be  ac¬ 
complished.  As  many  as  are  of  that 
opinion,  say  aye — would  give  it  in 
a  moment  any  colour  in  the  rain¬ 
bow.  His  lordship  here  adverted 
to  the  bark  bill,  which  he  had  done 
two  days  before.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Burke,  in  one  of  his  immortal  ora¬ 
tions,  had  also  given  immortality 
to  the  benevolent  Howard  :  speak¬ 
ing  of  that  nreat  man  in  his  career 

O  O 

of  humanity,  he  had  said,  He  has 
visited  all  Europe  ;  not  to  collect 
manuscripts  or  to  collate  medals, 
but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dun¬ 
geons  ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection 
of  hospitals  ;  to  serve  the  mansions 
of  grief,  misery  and  despair  ;  to 
pity  the  forsaken  ;  to  remember  the 
forgotten,  and  to  collect  and  col¬ 
late  the  distresses  oi  all  men  in  all 
countries.  It  was  a  circumnaviga¬ 
tion  of  charity.  It  was  fit,  said 
lord  E.,  that  this  circumnavigator 
of  charity  should  have  received  his 
being  in  that  country  which  had 
been  the  instrument  of  providence 
in  her  circumnavigation  of  the 
earth.;  not  like  the  first  discoverer, 
carrying  cruelty  and  death  in  her 
train  ;  but  collecting  mankind  toge¬ 
ther  under  the  dominion  of  laws 
and  liberty.  But  what  was  the  pro¬ 
posed  circumnavigation  of  minis¬ 
ters  ?  They  at  this  moment,  like 
Howard,  were  to  visit  all  Europe  ; 
like  him  they  were  to  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  hospitals  ;  but  not, 
like  him,  to  remember  the  forsaken 
and  forgotten,  but  to  pluck  the 
balm  of  health,  or  rather  of  life, 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  miserable. 
They  were  to  rob  them — not  of 
oiie  medicine,  which,  as  he  had  said 


formerly,  might  be  substituted  for 
another  ;  but  which  he  would  re¬ 
peat  again,  even  as  often  as  they 
repeated  the  order  of  the  7th  of 
January,  that  would  subject  Great 
Britain  to  the  final  everlasting 
curse— “  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me  not.” 

On  the  29th  lord  Holland  rose, 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  call  their 
lordships’  attention  to  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers  towards  neutral  powers, 
which  term,  in  fact,  now  meant 
the  United  States  of  America. 
Towards  that  power  he  contended 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had 
been  very  far  from  conciliatory, 
and  had  rendered  a  war  with  that 
country  far  from  improbable.  The 
orders  of  council  which  they  had 
issued,  tended  to  the  destruction 
of  the  American  trade,  and  yet 
the  minister  they  had  sent  out  to 
negotiate  respecting  the  Chesapeak 
was  not  informed  of  these  orders, 
although  it  was  intended  to  issue 
them  at  the  t,ime  he  sailed.  When 
these  orders  were  referred  to,  then 
they  were  told  of  the  order  of  the 
7th  of  January,  and  that  it  had 
produced  irritation  in  America. 
It  was  evident  that  that  order  was 
misunderstood  in  America,  as  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  note  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  who  conceived,  not  that  it  pro¬ 
hibited  merely  the  coasting  trade 
from  enemy’s  port  to  enemy’s  port, 
blit  that  it  also  prohibited  the  dis¬ 
charge  trade,  namely,  the  trade 
carried  on  by  American  ships  to 
the  enemy’s  ports,  in  which  they 
left  part  of  their  cargo  at  one  port 
and  part  at  another  :  yet,  although 
ministers  were  in  possession  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  order  given 
by  those  who  issued  it,  and  which 
clearly  proved  the  misconception 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Madison,  they 
lift  the  note  of  Mr.  Madison  unan¬ 
swered. 
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swered,  and  did  not  take  any  step 
whatever  to  remove  the  miscon¬ 
ception  or  the  irritation  which  it 
might  have  caused.  With  respect 
to  the  treaty,  he  contended  that  it 
had  not  been  sent,  back,  as  stated  ; 
a  copy  had  been  sent,  but  the  ori¬ 
ginal  remained  in  America  :  he 
admitted  that  the  ratification  on 
the  part  ot  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  delayed  until  some 
more  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  be  obtained  respecting  cer¬ 
tain  points  ;  but  the  manner  of 
placing  the  notes  called  marginal 
notes,  whatever  convenience  might 
a ■:  ise  from  it,  was  calculated  to 
ec  ;  a  false  impression  to  the 
pul  as  they  had  not  been  so 
place  by  the  American  president. 
He  con  Li  not  help  thinking  the 
note  n  answer  to  these  remarks, 
harsh  -j  unconciliatory.  He  ad- 
mi  tmd  there  were  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  impressing 
of  seamen ;  but  still  he  did  not 
think  them  insurmountable:  of  our 
right  to  take  British  seamen  out  of 
American  merchant  vessels,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  ;  but  how  did 

I  this  right  arise  ?  The  American 
merchant  vessel  met  on  the  high 
sea  by  a  British  ship  of  war  was 
’  extra-territorial,  and  the  latter  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  take  out  of 
her  a  British  seaman  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service;  but  it  was  also  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  American, 
that  no  American  subject  should 
j  be  taken,  and  that  the  British  Tight 
«  should  be  exercised  as  moderately 
as  possible.  Between  these  con- 
<  flicting  rights  it  might  be  difficult 
to  make  an  arrangement;  but  sure¬ 
ly  it  was  unwise  to  shut  the  door 
against  any  arrangement.  His 
lordship  took  a  view  of  the  effects 
likely  to  result  from  the  orders  of 
council,  and  contended  that  it  was 


clear  they  would  produce  injury  to 
our  manufactures;  and  as  to  the 
West  India  interest,  which  it  was 
boasted  would  be  benefited,  how 
was  this  to  arise  if  a  war  took  place 
with  the  United  States,  which,  he 
contended,  the  orders  of  council 
were  calculated  to  produce,  when 
it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
West  India  inlands  depended  upon 
the  United  States  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  provisions  ?  In 
whatever  point  of  view  these  or¬ 
ders  were  considered,  they  must,  he 
contended,  be  found  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  was  the  object  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  force  America  into  a 
war  W:th  this  country,  this  mea¬ 
sure  tended  to  facilitate  that  ob« 
ject;  the  policy  should  rathejr  have 
been  to  have  remained  quiet ;  and 
if  Bonaparte  had  urged  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  to  a  war  with 
this  country,  then  all  the  odium 
would  have  remained  with  him, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  with  us.  When 
we  saw  ali  Europe  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  one  man,  pressing  and 
urging  forward  plans  inimical  to 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  might  have  looked  to 
America  for  that  order  of  things 
congenial  with  our  own  feelings 
and  our  own  views,  and  as  form¬ 
ing  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
the  ruler  of  the  continent ;  whilst 
Britain  held  the  balance  between 
the  new  and  the  old  world,  and 
enjoyed  all  thorn  immense  advan¬ 
tages  which  must  result  from  such 
a  commanding  situation.  The 
measures  of  ministers,  however, 
forbade  this  pleasing  prospect,  and 
threatened  us  with  a  war  with 
those,  from  whose  increasing  pro¬ 
sperity  we  might  otherwise  derive 
the  most  solid  advantages.  His 
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lordship  concluded  by  reading  the 
following  resolutions,  the  first  of 
which  he  moved : 

1.  “  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 

that  his  majesty  hath  been  advised, 

without  any  alleged  provocation 

from  the  United  States  of  America, 

to  issue  orders  of  council,  on  and 

subsequent  to  the  1 1  th  of  November 

I  SON  for  interrupting  nearly  the 

whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  said 

*• 

states  with  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  for  limiting  such  trade  to 
be  canned  on  in  future  through 
British  ports  only,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  neutral  and  allied  'ports 
in  certain  cases  ;)  thereby  exposing 
it  to  such  restrictions  and  duties, 
and  even  prohibitions,  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Great  Britain  may 
think  fit  to  impose  upon  it ;  and  for 
confiscating  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  said  states,  in  all 
cases  where  the  same  shall  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  particular  docu¬ 
ments,  certifying  the  place  of  its 
growth  or  manufacture. 

2.  “  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the 
said  orders  of  council,  a  negotia¬ 
tion  had  been  carried  on  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States 
or  America,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  them, 
and  that  a  treaty  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  signed  respecting  some  of  the 
most  material  points  in  discussion  ; 
that  a  desire  had  been  expressed  by 
the  government  of  the  said  United 
States  for  the  addition  of  certain 
other  provisions  to  the 'said  treaty, 
and  that  a  proposal  was  made  for 
renewing  the  negotiation  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  that  this  offer  was 
abruptly  and  intemperately  rejected 
by  h  is  majesty’s  ministers. 

3. “  That  at  the  time  when  the  said 
orders  were  issued,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  recently  received 
from  the  ministers  of  the  United 


States  in  this  kingdom,  assurances 
that  the  injurious  decrees  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  enemies  had  not,  in  any  one 
instance,  been  executed  against  the 
commerce  or  navigation  of  the 
United  States  :  and  that,  from  all 
that  had  passed  subsequent  to  the 
issuing:  of  the  said  decrees,  his  rna- 
jesty  s  ministers  had  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that  any  attempt  of 
the  enemy  so  to  execute  the  same, 
would  be  decidedly  resisted  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ; 
whereby  it  must  have  happened, 
either  that  the  said  decrees  would 
have  continued  to  be  wholly  nuga¬ 
tory  and  ineffectual,  or  that  the 
enemy,  by  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  same,  would  have  driven  the 
United  States  into  a  closer  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  country. 

“  d.  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  the  order  issued  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  council,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1807,  was  not  intended 
to  interrupt  neutrals  in  a  commerce 
of  discharge  from  port  to  port  of 
the  "enemies’  territories  ;  that  such 
was  understood  to  be  its  legal  con¬ 
struction  by  those  who  were  in  his 
majesty’s  service  at  the  time  the 
^aid  order  was  issued  ;  and  that  ail 
explanation  to  that  effect  was  given 
by  them  to  the  Danish  minister,  in 
an  official  note  dated  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1807. 

“That  in  a  note  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  secretary  of  state  to  Mr, 
Erskine,  dated  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  was  expressed,  under  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  contrary  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  said  order :  that  al¬ 
though  the  above-mentioned  note 
was  actually  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty’s  present  ministers  in  the 
month  of  April  last,  yet  no  steps 
have  been  taken  thereon,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  for  removing  the  un« 
founded  apprehensions  of  the  Ame¬ 
rica* 
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dean  government  on  a  point  to 
which  they  appear  to  have  attache^! 
so  much  importance:  that  by  this 
omission,  much  unnecessary  irri¬ 
tation  has  been  suffered  to  prevail 
in  America,  long  after  it  was  in 
the  power  of  his  majesty’s  ministers 
to  have  effectually  removed  the 
same ;  and  fresh  obstacles  to  con¬ 
ciliation  and  friendship  have  thus 
wantonly  been  interposed. 

5.  “  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  house,  that  the  said 
orders  are  in  themselves  unjust  and 
impolitic  ;  that  the  issuing  of  them 
at  the  time,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  above  mentioned,  was  an 
act  of  the  utmost  improvidence 
and  rashness:  and  that  by  abruptly 
breaking  off  a  ti  iendly  negotiation, 

o  *  o 
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and  withholding  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  on  a  point,  on  which  it 
might  have  been  given  with  so 
much  ease  and  advantage,  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers  have  acted  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  our  true  policy,  wliich  is 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  whose  interests  and  prosperity 
are  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
our  own  ;  and  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  the  least 
adapted  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
maintain  that  maritime  superiority, 
on  which  the  greatness,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  his  empire  so  much 
depend." 

These  resolutions,  after  an  ani¬ 
mated  debate,  were  negatived  by  a 
large  majority. 


CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

Debates  on  the  Arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England — Lord  Folks  tone's 
Motion  on  the  Oude  Papers,  and  the  Marquis  of  IVelie sly — Sir  Jo  hi  An - 
s.ruther  s  Motion — Mr.  Adam's  Motion  on  the  Lava  of  Parliament — Lord 
GastlereagF s  Motion  on  the  new  Clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill — Sir  Francis 
Burdetds  Motion  on  the  Army — The  Duke  of  Glocesier  s  Motion  on  the 
Mutiny  Bill. 


WE  shall  now  turn  back  in 
point  of  time,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  have,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  an  account  of  several 
other  discussions  in  parliament 
which  are  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  the  year.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  proceeding  between 
government  and  the  bank  of  En¬ 
gland.  On  the  2d  of  February, 
after  some  conversation  between 
Mr.  Tierney,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  others,  some  papers 
were  ordered,  particularly  those 
which  gave  an  account  .  of  the 
amount  of  the  unclaimed  dividends 
in  each  quarter  on  the  day  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  payment  from  the 
bank  into  the  exchequer.  On  the 


10th  the  house  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  subject :  when 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
an  arrangement,  which  it  had  been 
his  good  fortune  to  make,  under 
circumstances  so  advantageous  to 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  fair  towards  the  bank,  that  he 
was  sure  on  explaining  them  to 
the  committee  to  have  its  full  ap¬ 
probation,  The  papers  before  the 
committee  contained  the  details  of 
the  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  governor  and  deputy  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  bank.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  only  necessary  for  him  to 
state  the  origin  and  conclusion  or 

the 
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the  arrangement  which  he  had  now 
to  submit.  The  house  would  be 
aware,  that  this  arrangement  was 
first  suggested  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  house  in  the  last 
year,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of 
reducing  the  public  expenditure. 
The  second  report  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  turned  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
bank,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  bank  was  connected  with  the 
public  revenue  and  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  subject  resolved 
itself  into  three  heads:  1st,  the 
management  of  the  public  debt ; 
2dly,  the  balances  of  the  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  ; 
and  3dly,  the  unclaimed  dividends. 
On  all  these  heads,  the  committee 
had  presented  such  facts  as  afforded 
opportunities  of  considering  how 
these  matters  may  be  conducted 
with  a  saving  to  the  public.  The 
allowance  that  had  been  first  made 
for  the  management  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  times  and  degrees  in 
which  that  allowance  had  been 
altered,  and  the  causes  of  the  al¬ 
teration,  were  all  specified.  The 
great  increase  of  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt  since  the  last  al¬ 
teration,  was  mentioned  as  a  pro¬ 
per  ground  for  revising  the  last 
arrangement,  with  a  view  to  a 
saving  to  the  public.  On  this  point 
the  agreement  between  the^  bank 
and  him  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer)  rested.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  allowance  for  management 
should  be  340/.  per  million,  when 
the  debt  should  amount  to  400 
millions,  and  from  that  to  600 
millions  inclusive ;  SOO /.  per  mil¬ 
lion  for  all  debt  above  600  millions, 
the  600  millions  continuing  at 
340/.  ;  and  450/.  per  million  be¬ 
tween  300  millions  and  400  mil¬ 
lions,  in  the  event  of  the  public 
debt  being  reduced  so  low  as  that 


amount.  Under  this  head  alone, 
the  saving  to  the  public,  by  the 
present  arrangement,  would  be  from 
62  to  65,000/.  a- year.  The  next  head 
of  the  agreement  was  the  advance 
of  3,000,000/.  by  way  of  loan 
without  interest,  till  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
treaty,  in  consideration  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  management,  and  in 
participation  of  the  benefit  oi  the 
balances.  The  committee,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  being  enabled 
to  bring  this  subject  distinctly  be¬ 
fore  the  bank  and  the  house,  had 
stated  that  the  average  amount  of 
balances  of  the  public  money  in 
the  bank  was  about  11,400,919/. 
But  the  committee  was  in  error  in 
including  in  this  475,000/.,  part  of 
600,000/.  placed  in  the  bank  in 
virtue  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  Though 
the  claimants  on  this  fund  may  not 
have  been  as  prompt  in  coming 
forward  with  demands  as  before, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  trustees 
to  vest  the  money  in  exchequer  bills 
for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants, 
whenever  they  shouldcome  forward. 
The  fair  sum  at  which  the  amount 
of  balances  may  be  taken,  was 
about  10,600,000/.  or  10,500,000/. 
From  the  (economic  attention  that 
had  of  late  been  put  in  force,  these 
balances  would  not  rise  above 
10,000,000/.  from  year  to  year 
during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  committee  that  had 
suggested  these  improvements  that 
were  now  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
had  shown  one  principle  on  which 
advantage  may  be  reasonably 
claimed  for  the  public.  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  his  arrangement  with  the  bank, 
had  asserted  the  right  of  the  public 
to  participate  in  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  bank  from  the  ma* 
nap'ement  and  balances ;  and  that, 
whether  this  participation  should 

be 
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he  in  the  proportion  of  one-third, 
one- fourth,  or  one-half,  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  This  showed  that  not 
more  than  a  participation  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-third,  being  the 
middle  rate,  was  what  was  most 
looked  to,  and  probably  considered 
as  most  equitable,  that  proportion 
was  agreed  to.  Calculating  that 
proportion  of  advantage,  he  would 
now  state  how  it  operated  upon  a 
balance  of  10,000,000/.  By  the 
former  advance  of  3,000,000/,  at 
three  per  cent,  when  the  legal 
interest  was  five  per  cent,  the 
public  gained  an  advantage  of 

60,000/.  a-year,  which  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  capital  of  1,290,000/. 
which  was  to  be  computed  to¬ 

wards  the  amount  of  the  total 
benefits  realized  at  present.  In 
addition  to  that,  ought  to  be  taken 
also  the  amount  of  balances  then 
in  contempiadon,  according  to 
Mr.  Thorn  ton’s  evidence, which  was 
2,500,000/.  This  amount  of  ba¬ 
lances  was  to  be  deducted  from 

10,000,000/.  and  left  7,500,000/. 
which  was  the  amount  upon  which 
the  present  arrangement  was  to  be 
calculated.  The  arrangement  now 
entered  into,  gave  to  the  public, 
besides  the  500,000/.  of  unclaimed 
dividends,  one  half  of  the  reduced 
balance  after  the  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Then  there  was 
to  be  added  the  1,200,000/.  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  arrangement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  noble  lord  op¬ 
posite,  which  made  the  advantage 
to  the  public  considerably  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  benefit  derived 
by  the  bank.  If  some  would  say, 
that  the  2,500,000/.  agreed  for  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  evidence,  should  not  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  total  balances  of 
10,000,000/.,  he  submitted,  that. 
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on  the  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  the  agreement  now 
submitted  was  as  fair  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  of  the"  bank  as 
the  public  could  expect,  under  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
Having  stated  these  circumstances, 
as  to  the  manner  of  reforming  the 
allowances  of  management,  ^it  re¬ 
mained  for  him  only  to  say,  that 
the  precise  benefit  to  be  given  to 
the  public  was  an  advance  of  three 
millions  without  interest,  during 
the  war,  and  till  six  months  after 
a  definitive  treaty.  Thus  far  the 
bank  had  given  its  full  sanction  to 
the  arrangement.  On  the  next 
head,  the  bank  had  acceded  so 
completely,  that  what  he  had  to 
submit  would  be  found  so  fair 
and  equitable  between  the  public 
and  its  creditors,  and  so  perfectly 
competent  to  the  right  and  powers 
of  the  house,  that  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  of  arranging  and 
agreeing  to  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  bank.  He  alluded  here  to 
the  unclaimed  dividends.  This, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  present 
arrangement,  originated  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  ac¬ 
count  of  unclaimed  dividends  had 
been  called  for  by  that  committee, 
had  rather  produced  an  increase 
in  the  calculation  upon  which  the 
loan  was  grounded.  The  unclaim¬ 
ed  dividends,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  amounted 
on  the  8th  of  July  to  986,573/-, 
and  at  the  lowest  period  of  some 
antecedent  years,  they  had  not 
fallen  below  900,000/.  This  cal¬ 
culation  had  been  taken  on  the 
day  before  payment,  whereas  it 
ought  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
clay  after.  In  demanding  500,000/. 
for  the  public,  in  addition  to  376,739/. 
advanced  under  the  act  of  1791, 
provision  was  to  be  made  that  the 
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balance  ready  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  creditor  should  not  be 
reduced  below  1  (>0,000/.  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  any  reduction  below 
that  sum  should  take  place,  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  500,000/.  should  be 
refunded  from  the  exchequer  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  de¬ 
finition  of  an  unclaimed  dividend 
was,  one  that  had  lain  in  the  bank 
tmdemanded  from  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  before  the  last. 
The  bank,  in  agreeing  to  pay 
500,000/.  out  of  the  surplus  of  this 
species  of  dividend,  would  have 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  fund  ;  and  therefore  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  directors  would  not 
undertake  to  go  so  far  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors  of  bank 
stock  in  general  courts.  It  was 
impossible  to  ask  the  bank  to  make 
the  advance  out  cf  such  a  fund  on 
its  own  authority.  But  when  the 
power  of  the  public  came  to  be 
considered,  with  respect  to  the 
money  due  to  its  creditors,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  public  provided 
sufficiently  for  the  security  of  all 
demands,  when  a  constant  balance 
of  100,000/.  was  reserved,  never 
to  be  reduced  below  that  amount, 
without  a  constant  reparation  of  the 
deficiency.  These  were  two  of  the 
three  heads  of  arrangement  com¬ 
pletely  sanctioned  by  the  bank  ; 
the  third  was  sanctioned  in  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  though  the  house  had 
to  make  the  arrangement  between 
the  public  and  the  public  creditor, 
without  the  intervention  of  the 
bank,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
equity  of  the  arrangement,  and 
therefore  the  house  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  and 
confirming  it.  On  the  first  head, 
the  public  would  have  an  advantage 
of  3,000,000/.  on  account  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  which,  would  be  an  an¬ 
nual  saving  of  05  or  70, C00/.  This 


was  so  obviously  beneficial,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  expa¬ 
tiate  on  it.  The  public,  he  was 
sure,  would  receive  this,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  arrangement, 
with  satisfaction ;  and  he  would, 
add  that  the  agreement,  while  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  public,  was  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  bank.  Others 
may  look  to  greater  advantage  to 
the  public  ;  but  he  was  sure  the 
public  interest  would  be  -found  to 
be  fully  attended  to  on  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  regretted  if  any 
body  should  see  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  but  he  hoped  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  of  the  house. 
He  moved  a  resolution,  purport¬ 
ing,  that  500,000/.  be  advanced 
from  the  unclaimed  dividends,  in 
addition  to  376,739/.  advanced 
before  from  the  same  fund;  but 
that  this  new  advance  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  always  to  leave 
100,000/.  in  the  bank  applicable  to 
the  demands  of  arrears  on  unclaim¬ 
ed  dividends  ;  the  said  100,000/. 
to  be  always  made  up,  in  case  of 
deficiency,  by  repayments  out  of 
the  exchequer  from  the  said  sum 
of  500,000/. 

Mr.  Bankes  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was  most 
just  that  the  country  should  avail 
itself  of  the  profits  arising  from  its 
own  money,  without  infringing  the 
faith  due  to  the  public  creditor. 
The  large  rate  of  allowance  which 
the  bank  enjoyed  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt,  he 
strongly  condemned.  Even  in 
1786,  the  report  of  the  auditors 
of  public  accounts  stated,  that  the 
business  could  be  done  for  200/. 
in  the  million,  and  this  at  a  period 
when  the  debt  was  comparatively 
small.  Great  as  was  his  respect  for 
the  illustrious  man  who  at  that 
time  presided  over  the  finances  of 
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|he  country,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  made  an  im¬ 
provident  bargain  on  this  subject. 
He  did  not  like  any  thing  that 
drew  the  bank  into  too  close  a 
connection  with  the  ministry.  He 
wished  them  to  feel  mutual  good 
will,  but  to  be  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  Were  he 
asked,  however,  Would  he  adopt 
the  bargain  such  as  it  was,  or 
change  the  mode  of  managing  the 
debts  ?  be  would  answer,  That  so 
many  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
must  result  from  such  a  change, 
that,  inadequate  and  disadvan¬ 
tageous  as  the  terms  were,  if  they 
were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained, 
he  would  acquiesce  in  them  rather 
than  set  the  whole  business  afloat. 

Mr.  Tierney,  after  an  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  he  considered  all 
lire  bearings  of  the  subject,  said  ; 
The  bank  directors  consented  to 
lend  the  country  three  millions, 
which,  in  his  apprehension,  would 
not  cost  them  three  pence.  Did 
they  mean  to  increase  their  notes 
for  this  purpose  ?  If  so,  it  was  a 
strong  argument  against  the  step  ; 

.  and  he  certainly  did  recollect,  al¬ 
though  be  would  not  draw  any  in¬ 
ference  from  the  circumstance, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  renewal 
of  the  bank  charter,  a  report  was 
prevalent,  that  above  a  million  of 
small  notes  had  been  issued  from 
the  bank  beyond  the  ordinary  cir¬ 
culation.  If  they  did  not  mean 
to  increase  their  notes,  did  they 
mean  to  distress  the  trade  of  the 
■  country,  by  refusing  to  discount 
the  bills  of  the  merchants  ?  This 
would  also  be  a  strong  argument 
1  against  the  step.  On  the  face  of 
the  affair,  there  appeared  a  clear 
profit  resulting  to  the  bank,  on  the 
'  management  of  the  national  debt, 
of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Why  this,  in  addition  to 


the  advantages  they  derive  from 
the  use  of  the  public  balances  ? 
He  knew  that  the.  bank  was  at  a 
great  expense  for  clerks,  for  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  but  this  expense  ought 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  profits.  He  repeated  his 
wish  that  the  subject  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee.  He  be¬ 
lieved  no  committee  could  be 
found,  which  would  not  tell  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  had  not 
taken  half  enough  in  interest,  and 
that  he  had  taken  too  much  in 
principal.  With  respect  to  the 
unclaimed  dividends,  there  was  a 
great  fieal  of  truth  and  justice  in 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated.  Perhaps  it  was  politic  that 
the  bank  directors  should  make  a 
show  of  resistance  on  this  point, 
lest  the  public  should  suspect  that 
they  had  got  too  good  a  bargain 
on  the  other  points.  Pie  thought 
they  owed  great  obligations  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
certainly  granted  them  what  no 
other  man  would  have  done ;  but 
he  would  take  another  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  on 
this  business,  not  having  yet  had 
time  duly  to  examine  the  papers 
on  the  table.  It  was  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  deserved  the 
most  serious  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thornton  declared, 
that  whether  they  gave  a  loan  of 
three  millions,  or  an  annual  sum  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  public,  would  be  immaterial 
to  the  bank  ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
from  the  former  the  public  would 
derive  the  greater  advantage.  He 
denied  the  posssibility  of  supplying 
the  loan  by  ap  issue  of  notes.  Let 
the  hon.  genfeman  look  at  the 
quantities  of  notes  at  present  issued, 
and  then  let  him  look  to  the 
quantity  issued  subsequent  to  the 
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payment  of  the  loan.  The  con¬ 
jectural  opinion  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  financial  committee 
on  the  expenses  attending  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  national  debt  was 
unfounded.  The  rate  of  allow¬ 
ance  now  fixed,  if  he  were  called 
on  to  decide  as;  between  man  and 
man,  he  would  say  was  fair  and 
reasonable.  Much  had  been  said 
of  the  profits  of  the  bank  ;  he  would 
say  something  of  the  profits  which 
the  nublic  derive  from  the  bank. 
In  the  first  place,  the  capital  of 
the  bank  above  eleven  millions 
was  lent  to  the  public  at  three  per 
cent,  by  which  the  public  gained 
two  per  cent.  On  the  three  mil¬ 
lions  paid  on  the  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  the  public  gained 
two  per  cent.  The  bank  advanced 
the  annual  malt  duties,  amounting 
to  two  millions,  at  four  per  cent., 
by  which  the  public  gained  one 
per  cent.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  bank  had  collected  the  pro¬ 
perty  tax,  by  which  the  public 
gained  forty-seven  thousand  pounds. 
By  adding  these  various  sums  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  appear  that  the 
public  derived  a  profit  cf  five 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  from  the  bank, 
exclusive  of  what  they  paid  for  the 
property  tax  on  their  own  capital. 
The  ground  on  which  the  bank 
declined  to  consent  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  proposed  with  respect  to  un¬ 
claimed  dividends  had  been  mis¬ 
taken.  As  the  trustees  for  the 
public  creditors,  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  balance  of  unclaimed 
dividends  would  admit  of  having 
such  a  sum  withdrawn  from  them 
as  that  proposed  $  and  without 
having  previously  ascertained  the 
opinion  of  those  public  creditors, 
they  could  not  consent  to  it.  It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  in 
1791  it  was  determined  that  five 
6' 


hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be 
drawn  from  those  dividends,  upon 
the  express  condition,  that  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  penultimate  quarter.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  extend  this  to  the 
last  quarter,  although  since  1791 
the  debt  had  very  much  increased, 
and  a  larger  balance  of  unclaimed 
dividends  was  thereby  rendered 
necessary  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank.  Until  dividends  re¬ 
mained  for  half  a  year,  they  had 
never  been  considered  by  the  bank 
as  unclaimed ;  it  was  running  them 
much  too  ciose. 

Mr.  Huskisson  defended  the  pro¬ 
position  of  his  right  honourable 
friend.  Several  other  members 
spoke  on  the  subject,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

Feb.  22. — The  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  taking  the  Oude 
papers  into  consideration, 

Lord  Folkstone  moved  that  they 
be  now  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  give  his  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  proposition,  for  two 
reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  the  house  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  marquis  Wellesley,  without 
at  the  same  time  deciding  upon  the 
general  question  of  Indian  policy  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  it 
wxis  quite  impossible  that  gentle¬ 
men  could  so  have  digested  mate¬ 
rials  which  would  fill  seven  vo¬ 


lumes,  and  which  had  been  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  administration  of  that 
country  during  a  period  of  1 7  years, 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  and  with  different 
views,  and  which  brought  into 
comparison  the  administrations  of 
lord  Teignmouthand  marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis  with  that  of  marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley,  as  to  be  able  to  decide  upon 
tlie  merits  of  that  complicated  sy¬ 
stem 
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Stem  with  which  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  last-mentioned  no¬ 
bleman  were  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven.  The  papers  were  in  such 
■confusion,  that  it  was  indispensable 
that  they  should  be  arranged,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  perused  so  as  to 
convey  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  the  house  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  facts  to  which  they 
related  4  and  though  he  was  pretty 
generally  acquainted  with  them,  he 
had  not  met  with  3  gentlemen  who 
had  read  them.  The  course,  therefore 
which  he  should  recommend  was, 
that  they  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee.  He  did  not  care  how 
that  committee  was  formed.  He 
had  no  objection  that  the  three  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  noble  marquis  should 
be  members  of  it,  and  it  should  be 
appointed  exclusively  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  on  the  treasury 
bench.  As  matters  now  stood,  the 
house  could  not  enter  in- o  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question,  because  it  was 
connected  with  a  variety  of  others 
which  required  a  detailed  .-examina¬ 
tion.  The  question  before  the 
house  was,  the  propriety  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the-  nabob  of  Oude 
was  dethroned  and  stripped  of  his 
territory.  But  this  was  not  a  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  this  policy.  Lord 
Wellesley  had  concluded  many 
treaties  of  the  same  kind,  and  each 
was  referred  to  in  his  instructions  to 
his  agents  as  a  model  for  the  other. 
If,  for  example,  they  were  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  inde¬ 
pendent  princes,  be  referred  them 
to  the  Carnatic  treaty  as  their  mo¬ 
del  ;  and  if  they  were  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  a  part,  they 
were  to  model  themselves  upon  the 
Nizam  case.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  decide  upon  one  treaty 
without  also  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  model  upon  which  it  \fas 
formed.  The  justification  of  some 
1803. 
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of  them  was  the  perfidy  of  the 
prince  who  was  dethroned  ;  but 
would  it  he  contended  that  all  the 
princes  who  had  fallen  the  victims 
of  his  policy  were  equally  perfidi¬ 
ous  ?  And  if  a  general  view  was 
taken  of  the  whole  policy  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  what  light,  he  would 
ask,  was  there  to  guide  the  house 
in  forming  its  decision?  Mr.  Creevey 
quoted  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
directors,  as  it  was  expressed  in  a 
printed  dispatch  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  in  which  that  court,  while  it 
expresses  a  high  consideration  for 
the  talents  of  lord  Wellesley,  con-, 
dermis,  in  the  most  pointed  terms 
the  general  tenor  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  as  contrary  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws ;  as  an  open  defiance  of 
the  authority  of  the  directors  ;  and 
as  an  attempt,  on  his  part,  to  con¬ 
vert  die  government  of  India  into- 
a  simple  despotism.  In  the  same 
dispatch  the  profusion  of  his  expen¬ 
diture  is  censured,  and  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  to  foreign  powers  re¬ 
probated, as  a  departure  from  those 
principles  of  moderation  by  which 
they  were  desirous  that  the  gover¬ 
nor-general  should  be  actuated. 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  dispatch,  in  which 
the  system  adopted  by  marquis 
Wellesley,  for  extending  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  company,  was  reprobated  as 
unjust,  illegal,  and  impolitic.  He 
contended  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rash  for  the  house,  in  the 
face  of  an  opinion  .so  decidedly 
pronounced  by  those  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  the  subject,  and  with 
an  unanimity  almost  unparalleled 
(this  dispatchhaving  been  signed  by 
twenty-three  out  of  twenty- four  di¬ 
rectors),  to  come  to  a  decision  with 
their  present  inadequate  means  of 
information,  directly  the  reverse  of 
this  opinion,  which  would  be  the 
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effect  of  a  resolution  of  acquittal 
passed  in  favour  of  iord  Wellesley. 
It  ought  to  be  considerered  too, 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  mar¬ 
quis  Cornwallis  having  been  sent 
out  to  supersede  marquis  W elles-ley, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India,  was  a  proof  that 
a  disapprobation  of  his  conduct 
was  not  confined  to  the  court  of 
directors,  but  that  government 
likewise  participated  in  it.  It  had 
been  said,  that  any  further  delay 
would  be  extremely  hard  towards 
lord  Wellesley.  He  admitted  that  it 
was  hard  upon  lord  Wellesley  ; 
but  was  there  not  a  third  party 
which  likewise  merited  some  con¬ 
sideration  ?  Would  it  not  be  hard 
on  the  East  India  company  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  possessions  in 
consequence  of  his  mal-administra- 
tion  ?  or  would  it  not  be  hard  upon 
the  country,  if,  in  consequence  of 
his  measures,  its  Indian  dominions 
should  be  severed  from  it  for  ever? 
What  he  .wished  was,  that  this 
question  should  be  examined  as  all 
other  Indian  questions  had  been 
examined, 

Sir  John  Anstruther  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state*  of  the  proceedings. 
Three  parliaments  ago,  a  charge 
had  been  brought  against  marquis 
Wellesley,  by  an  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  no  longer  a  mehi- 
ber  of  that  house  ;  all  the  e\  Hence 
necessary  for  supporting  the  charge 
had  been  moved  for  and  granted  ; 
an  inquiry  had  been  challenged  by 
the  friends  of  the  noble  marquis  ; 
the  charge  originally  brought  for¬ 
ward  had  been  abandoned ;  but 
upon  the  papers  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  other  accusations  had  been 
founded  by  a  noble  lord,  and  this 
night  had  been  fixed  for  the  house 
to  pronounce  upon  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  these  accusations.  No¬ 


thing  had  been  said  of  any  deficien¬ 
cy  of  evidence,  or  of  any  confusion 
of  papers,  till  about  ten  fcdays  ago. 
He  contended  that  the  delay  now 
proposed,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
course  of  justice  as  far  as  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  was  concerned,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entering  into  a  derailed 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  to  blend  two  subjects 
which  were  totally  different  and 
distinct. 

Mr.  Robert  Thornton  professed 
his  decided  disapprobation  cf  many 
of  the  political  measures  of  the 
the  noble  marquis  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  washed  that  the  house 
should  decide  upon  the  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  him, 
with  dispatch  as  well  as  with  bold¬ 
ness.  For  tills  reason  he  was 
against  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  because  that  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  tend  to  postpone  a 
decision  which  had  already  been 
too  long  delayed.  His  wish  was, 
that  the  character  cf  lord  Welles¬ 
ley  should  be  either  cleared  by  a 
vote  of  the  house,  or  that  the 
censure  should  be  passed  upon 
him  which  his  conduct  had  meT 
rited.  He  denied  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  East  India  company 
appeared  as  the  accusers  of  lord 
Wellesley  ;  but  he,  along  with 
many  of  Ins  colleagues,  had  dis¬ 
approved  of  many  of  his  measures, 
and  it  \v;i,s  necessary,  in  their  own 
defence,  that  they  should  state 
the  grounds  cf  this  disapproba¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Windham  deprecated  a  has¬ 
ty  decision  upon  a  question  in 
which  the  national  character  was 
most  deeply  involved.  Were  the 
house,'  by  a  vote  this  evening,  to 
give  its  sanction  to  all  the  flagi¬ 
tious  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  in  India  against  the 
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tights  of  independent  princes,  ih 
violation  of  all  the  principles 
justice,  honour,  and  good  faith, 
he  was  afraid  that,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  this  country 
would  stand  chargeable  with  many 
of  those  crimes  which  we  had  re¬ 
probated  so  much  in  others,  but 
of  which  we  had  in  several  re¬ 
cent  instances,  he  was  afraid,  been 
too  successful  imitators. 

Sir  Samuel  ivornilly  admitted 
that  justice  to  the  noble  marquis 
required  that  no  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay  should  take  place.  Justice, 
however,  could  not  be  done  to 
him,  and,  what  was  of  still  higher 
impoitance,  to  the  national  cha* 
racter,  if  the  house  came  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  decision.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  of  the  number  of 
parliaments  which  had  passed  since 
the  papers  were  laid  on  the  table: 
let  it*  however,  be  recollected, 
that  there  were  many  members  in 
that  house  who  had  sat  there  for 
not  more  than  seven  months  ;  not 
one  of  whom,  of  course,  had 
heard  a  single  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  papers,  which  could 
enable  them  to  form  any  idea  as 
to  the  facts  which  they  were  meant 
to  substantiate  ;  and  yet  they  were 
now  called  on  to  give  a  decision 
on  evidence  of  which  they  did 
not  know  the  bearing  !  This  was 
said  to  be  a  question  personal  to 
the  noble  lord,  but  still  it  was  no 
less  a  judicial  question  ;  and  he 
had  never  yet  heard  of  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  which  a  fair  result  of 
such  a  question  could  be  obtained, 
unless  those  who  were  to  judge 
of  it  were  previously  acquainted 
with  the  facts  charged  and  the 
nature  of  the  defence.  Was  there 
a  man  in  that  house  prepared  at 
the  present  moment  to  say,  that 
he  was  ready  to  come  to  “a  right 
decision  on  the  case  i  He  had, 


with  great  inconvenience  to  him¬ 
self,  gone  through  a  considerable 
part  of  these  papers;  and  if  obliged 
to  come  to  his  decision  this  nieht, 
he  must  give  it  against  the  noble 
marquis  ;  though  he  did  not  say 
that,  in  the  mass  of  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  there  might  not  be 
evidence  in  the  noble  marquis’s 
favour,  of  which  he  was  at  pre¬ 
sent  ignorant.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  Uo  send  the  evidence  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  return  a  digested  report 
of  it  to  the  house,  would  be  the  on¬ 
ly  means  of  arriving  at  substantial 
justice.  None,  he  was  convinced, 
ought  to  desire  this  so  anxiously  as 
the  friends  of  the  marquis,  and  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  a  premature  decision. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said,  that  it 
was  for  thehou  se  to  dec  i  de  what  mo  de 
of  proceeding  would  best  suit  its  own 
convenience  and  the  ends  of  justice; 
but  he  contended  tlfat  it  had  been 
always  asked,  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  was  asked,  on  the  part 
of  die  noble  marqliis,  that  the  case 
should  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  de¬ 
cision  as  a  regard  to  justice  and 
fair  inquiry  would  allow.  The 
propriety  of  this  principle  had  been 
laid  down  and  enforced  by  the 
highest  authority  on  all  sides  of  the 
house,  and  among  others  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  now  no 
more  (Mr.  Fox),  whose  opinion 
would  weigh  very  much  with  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  every  member 
had  read  the  papers  word  for  word  ; 
but  he  was  satisfied  there  were  very 
few  who  had  not  read  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  them  to  give  a  con¬ 
scientious  vote.  All  that  he  asked 
now,  was  what  he  had  asked  before ; 
as  speedy  a  decision  as  the  house 
in  its  sense  of  justice  could  admit. 

A  great  number  of  other  gentle¬ 
men  spoke;  when  it  was  determined 
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by  a  vast  majority  to  proceed. 
The  debate  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  9th  of  March  :  on  that  day 

Lord  Folkstone  rose,  and,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  ar¬ 
raigned  the  conduct  of  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  in  his  transactions  with  the 
nabob  of  Oude.  He  began  by 
vindicating  himself  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  the  friends  of  the 
noble  marquis,  both  of  vexatious 
and  unnecessary  delay,  and  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raise  the  prejudice 
of  the  public.  He  denied  both 
charges,  and  retorted  the  latter 
upon  the  friends  of  the  noble  lord. 
Pamphlets  had  been  disseminated 
gratis  to  the  members  of  that 
house,  and  among  most  of  the 
coffee-houses,  by  the  f  riends  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  did  not  blame 
them  for  this,  but  thought  that, 
acting  in  this  way,  they  should  not 
be  too  flippant  in  making  such 
charges  against  others.  He  said 
he  was  doubly  comprehended  m 
the,  resolutions  already  circulated, 
and  he  did  not  despair  of  making 
it  out :  if  he  failed  in  doing  so,  he 
should  regret  he  had  taken  the 
business  at  all  into  his  hands  ;  but 
if  he  did  not,  he  entreated  the 
house  to  recollect  that  the  case 
would  then  be  made  out  upon  the 
noble  marquishs  own  stating,  not 
of  that  of  the  nabob  of  Oude  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  fair  in  the  house  to 
conclude,  that,  if  it  was  so  bad  on 
ihe  statement  of  the  noble  marquis 
himself,  the  whole  transaction  was 
much  more  so  than  upon  such  evi¬ 
dence  it  appeared  to  he. 

’  The  first,  resolution  stated  the 
treaty  entered  into  in  February, 
1798,  between  the  nabob  of  Oude 
and  the  East  India  company.  This 
treaty  was  a  special  contract,  abi  o- 
gating  all  former  treaties,  and  re¬ 
gulating  the  grounds  of  all  subse¬ 


quent  dealings  between  the  two 
parties.  By  that  treaty  the  nabob 
was  certainly  deprived  of  all  poli¬ 
tical  power ;  but  as  certainly  gua¬ 
rantied  by  it,  in  the  exercise  of 
all  authority  in  the  control  of  his 
household  affairs,  and  most  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  internal  ceconomy  of 
his  empire.  As  to  the  zeal  and 
sincerity  with  which  the  nabob  en¬ 
tered  into  the  full  discharge  of  his 
part  of  the  contract,  colonel  Scott 
bore  ample  and  satisfactory  testi¬ 
mony.  At  the  time  of  this  treaty 
the  affairs  of  the  nabob  'were  in 
great  confusion  ;  his  troops  were 
not  only  disorderly,  but  disaffected 
to  his  person  ;  and  the  dismissal 
which  took  place  about  that  time, 
y  of  a  person  who  had  by  many  arts 
contrived  to  render  himself  ex¬ 
treme]  v  popular,  did  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  remove  the  discontent ;  but 
the  nabob  himself,  at  last,  reduced 
his  battalions  to  one  half  their  num- . 
ber,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
battalions  ;  but  still  that  exception 
did  not  arise. out  of  any  improper 
partiality.  With  respect  to  the 
nabob’s  punctual  performance  of 
the  terms,  of  the  treaty  of  1798, 
there  could  not  be  better  testimony 
than  the  fact  that  colonel  Scott  was 
commissioned  by  lord  Wellesley  to 
give  his  thanks  to  the  nabob,  for 
the  great  punctuality  he  hadvob- 
served  in  the  payment  of  the  kists, 
though  it  was  in  general  said  there 
had  been  before  great  arrears.  In 
the  earliest  period  of  the  noble 
lord’s  government,  his  design  upon 
the  territory  of  Oude  betrays  itself. 
In  No.  3,  they  had  a  letter,  in 
which  that  noble  lord  goes  at  great 
length  to  prove  the  great  ad  van- 
tapes  likely  to  result  to  the  com-' 
parry,  from  the  annexation  of  part 
of  that  territory  to  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  also  of  the  policy  of 
compelling  the  nabob  to  reduce  his 
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military  force,,  prospectively  to  his 
more  easy  subjugation.  Twelve 
months,  however,  elapsed  after 
this  period,  before  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis  thought  proper  to  take  any 
actual  means,  preparatory  to  his 
ultimate  design :  at  last,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1799,  lord  W el- 
lesley  wrote  a  letter  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  in  which  he  declared  it  to 
be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  East 
India  company  to  increase,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  discretion,  the  number 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  nabob’s 
territory ;  the  pretence  was,  the 
danger  with  which  the  territory 
was  threatened  by  the  menaced 
attack  of  Zemaun  Shah,  a  Persian 
prince  :  this  danger,  however,  was 
very  remote,  and  the  company 
were  only  bound  to  assist  in  case 
of  actual  and  immediate  danger. 
Thirteen  thousand  troops  were  sent 
in,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  if  a 
greater  number  should  be  added, 
they  should  be  paid  by  the  nabob  : 
but  it  was  insisted  by  lord  Welles¬ 
ley,  that,  with  a  view  to  this  very 
distant  danger,  it  was  necessary 
that  an  extraordinary  force  should 
be  at  all  times  maintained  within 
the  territory.  This  was  a  mere 
pretence;  for  the  same  territory 
had  been  defended  by  the  company 
from  the  actual  invasion  of  Zemaun 
Shah,  at  a  time  of  much  more  ur¬ 
gent  danger,  when  they  were  at 
war  with  Tippoo  Saib  ;  and  that 
too  without  resorting  to  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  means  as  lord  Welles¬ 
ley  had  thought  necessary,  when 
the  danger  was  so  much  less  and 
so  much  more  distant ;  not  to 
mention  the  authority  of  sir  James 
Grant,  who  had  said,  that  it  would 
take  up  so  many  weeks  time  be¬ 
fore  Zemaun  Shah  could  invade 
Oude,  that  there  Would  be  always 
abundant  opportunity  of  bringing 
up  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  it. 
The  noble  lord  next  proceeded  to 
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detail  the  various  oppressions  and 
exactions  practised  on  the  nabob, 
being  compelled  to  receive  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  foreign  force,  and  then 
compelled  to  pay  them  ;  so  that  by 
various  arts  his  expenses  became 
so  great,  and  the  demands  upon 
him  so  accumulated,  that  he  was 
at  last  worried  into  a  proposal  of 
abdicating  the  government  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  son  succeeding  him. 
The  Bengal  government  jumped 
at  this  proposal,  but  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  stipulated  was  sternly  and 
absolutely  rejected.  Of  this  pro¬ 
posal  lord  Wellesley  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sigiit,  and  persisted 
with  unwearied  pertinacity  to  claim 
and  insist  on  the  compliance  of  the 
nabob,  though  the  condition  of  the 
son’s  succeeding  him  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  rejected;  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  requiring  of  him  to  give  up 
ail  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
company:  and  when  the  nabob  pre¬ 
fixed  the  condition  on  which  the 
proposal  was  founded,  he  was 
charged  by  lord  Wellesley  with 
having  made  the  proposal  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  vexatiously  de¬ 
ferring  the  reduction  of  his  bat¬ 
talions,  and  ultimately  defeating  (1 
the  proposed  system  of  reform. 
The  nabob,  in  November  1800 
again  remonstrates,  but  with  the 
same  success.  His  patience  was 
now  rewarded  with  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  demands  and  grievances 
he  could  no  longer  hold  out 
against,  and  at  last  the  measure  , 
of  a  territorial  cession  is  proposed 
and  adopted  :  then  followed  a  set 
of  disgraceful  exactions  :  17  lacs 
of  rupees  were  at  first  demanded ; 
then  this  demand  soon  swelled  to 
38  lacs,  about  450,0001.  of  our 
money.  The  nabob  agreed  to  pay 
the  former  and  more  reasonable 
demand,  but  objected  to  the  latter. 

It  had  been  pretended  that  there 
was  less  real  difference  between 
1  3  those 
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those  two  sums  than  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  because  the  17  lacs 
were  but  for  the  service  of  one 
year,  and  the  38  lacs  tor  that  cf 
two  years  and  a  half ;  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  estimates  of  either 
charge  were  extravagant  and  ini¬ 
quitous.  Then  when  the  nabob  de¬ 
murred  at  first  to  the  proposal  of 
territorial  cession,  he  was  expressly 
given  to  understand,  that,  if  he  did 
refuse  it,  the  company  could  not 
do  their  duty  if  they  did  not  lake 
entirely  his  territory  into  their  own 
possession.  The  noble  lord  then 
proceeded  to  detail  the  establish- 
'ing  of  a  police  and  a  resident  in 
Oude,  with  the  consequent  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  nabob,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  produced  them.  The 
noble  lord  here  went  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  statement  of  the  grievances 
suffered  by  the  nabob,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  flagrant  violation  of  a*  treaty, 
than  was  evinced  in  various  parts 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  Wellesley  to 
this  unfortunate  nabob,  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  both 
gross  and  cruel.  The  noble  lord, 
before  he  sat  down,  adverted  to 
the  behaviour  of  lord  Wellesley 
when  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  nabob  without  the  customary 
forms.  Lord  Wellesley,  with  an 
indecent  intemperance,  answered 
the  nabob  in  a  letter  full  of  the 
most  violent  opprobriums,  a  letter 
which  was  equally  unworthy  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
and  of  him  by  whom  it  had  been 
written.  He  concluded  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  house  to  do  their 
duty,  to  let  all  feeling  giveway  to  the 
paramount  dictates  ofj  ustice, and  not 
to  confound  the  weakness  of  the  ad¬ 
vocate  with  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

The  noWe  lord  moved  a  number 

resolutions. 

Mr^Whitihed  Keene  entered  into 


an  elaborate  history  of  the  affairs 
of  Oude,  and  contended  that  lord 
Wellesley  was  completely  justified 
in  the  steps  which  he  had  taken. 

Sir  John  Anstruther  replied,  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  Be¬ 
fore  he  entered  on  the  subject,  he 
would  observe  that  the  character 
of  this  prosecution  against  the 
marquis  Wellesley  differed  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  of  any  other  In¬ 
dian  prosecution.  In  every  pre¬ 
ceding  Indian  prosecution,  not  er¬ 
rors  of  policy  alone,  but  personal 
corruption,  had  been  attributed  to 
the  individunl  accused.  No  man 
had  dared,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  whisper  the  slightest  insinuation 
of  such  a  nature  against  the  noble 
marquis.  Certainly,  the  last  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  noble  lord  charged 
his  noble  friend  with  ambition,  and 
a  love  of  power,  evinced  by  his 
actions,  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  was  retiring  from  his  high 
situation.  This  proposition  con¬ 
tained  within  itself  an  evident  con¬ 
tradiction.  A  learned  gentleman 
not  just  now  in  parliament  had 
said,  that  there  were  three  parties 
in  this  investigation  ;  the  noble 
marquis,  the  court  of  directors, 
and  the  suffering  millions  in  India. 
The  two  first  unquestionably  were 
parties  in  the  investigation  ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  suffering  mil¬ 
lions  in  India,  did  not  that  learned 
gentleman  know  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  chiefs  and  rajahs  of  India 
against  the  British  government 
there,  was,  that  it  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  the  lower 
orders ;  who,  in  the  provinces  un¬ 
der  British  influence,  enjoyed  a 
degree^  of  security  and  happiness, 
for  which  they  in  vain  sought  in 
any  other  part  of  Asia  ?  The 
suffering  millions  of  India,  there¬ 
fore,  were  no  parties  to  this  cause". 
The  noble  lord  had  expressed  his 
hope  that  no  person  would  decide 
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or.  tliis  question  from  motives  of 
personal  attachment.  For  himself, 
the -'long  friendship  with  which  he 
had  been  honoured  by  the  noble 
marquis,  had  naturally  created  in 
his  mind  feelings  of  the  highest 
respect  and  attachment ;  but,  in 
communicating  to  the  house  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  lie  was 
actuated  by  nobler  motives.  He 
had  himself  been  in  India  ;  he  had 
witnessed  the  danger  at  which  it 
had  trembled;  he  had  witnessed 
the  joy  which  tire  relief  that  the 
noble  marquis’s  measures  a  (forded 
had  occasioned.  He  had  heard 
the  opinions  in  India  of  the  most 
faithful  and  the  most,  intelligent  of 
tiie  company's  servants,  and  he 
had  never  heard  a  doubt  expressed 
of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
noble  marquis’s  conduct.  It  would 
be  enough  for  the  vindication  of  the 
noble  marquis,  were  he  to  state 
that  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted  had  been  approved  by  the 
government  who  employed  him. 
This  would  be  enough  for  the 
vindication  of  every  executive  of- 
*ficer.  But  he  would  go  further; 
he  would  show  that  even  had  that 
approbation  not  been  given,  the 
noble  marquis’s  conduct  would 
have  been  not  the  less  justifiable 
and  honourable.  The  subject  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  two  parts  ;  the 
transmutation  of  subsidy  for  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  the  military  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  province  of  Oude. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the 
measures  which  the  noble  marquis 
pursued  were  imperiously  called 
for.  He  was  guided  by  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany,  repeatedly  made ;  for  hi¬ 
st  ance,  to  lord  Hobart,  who  was 
instructed  to  transmute  subsidy  in¬ 
to  territory,  in  order  that  the  ter¬ 
ritory  i  from  which  the  company 
were  to  derive  support  in  war, 
should  be  in  their  hands,  during 


peace,  and  he  thus  rendered  more 
available  when  a  period  of  war 
might  occur.  When  the  noble 
marquis  first  went  out  to  India,  he 
was  charged  by  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  with  similar  instructions, 
to  change  subsidy  for  territory  ; 
and  when  he  failed  in  an  under¬ 
taking  of  that  nature  (from  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  state),  they  lamented 
that  failure.  Subsequently,  when 
the  noble  marquis  effected  a  trans¬ 
mutation  of  subsidy  for  territory 
with  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  the  court 
of  directors  thanked  him  for  so  do¬ 
ing.  After  this,  they  could  not 
surely  turn  short  round  and  say, 
that  an  accession  of  territory  in 
India  was  against  the  law  in  all 
cases.  There  was  another  reason 
why  they  could  not  say  this. 
Thinking  highly  of  the  services  of 
the  noble  marquis  in  the  war 
against  Tippoo  sultan,  the  court 
of  directors  had  behaved  to  him  as 
a  great  body  ought  to  behave  to 
a  great  man,  and  had  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  charter,  expressly 
declaring,  that  by  the  destruction, 
of  Tippoo  “  the  company  had 
gained  a  great  accession  of  terri¬ 
tory.”  How  then  could  the  noble 
marquis  suppose,  after  this  explicit 
declaration,  that  there  could  be 
any  disapprobation  of  future  trans¬ 
mutation  ?  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  noble  marquis  had,  in  this, 
particular  instance,  informed  the 
company  of  his  intentions  :  he  had 
told  tnem  that  he  meant  to  avail 
himself  of  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  in  Oude,  to  introduce  the 
British  power  into  that  country. 
To  this  the  company  expressed  no 
objection  ;  they  never  replied,  that 
-it  was  against  the  law,  or  en¬ 
treated  him  to  desist  from  th : 
execution  of  his  plans.  It  wa; 
therefore  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that 
I  4?  those 
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those  plans  met  with  their  con¬ 
currence.  With  regard  to  the 
other  part  of  the  subject,  the  in¬ 
troduction  .of  military  force  into 
the  Dewab,  was  it  not  evidently 
the  wish  of  the  directors  that  the 
civil  and  military  power  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude  should  be  reduced? 
When  the  noble  marquis  acquaint¬ 
ed  them  that  he  was  about  to  re¬ 
form  the  useless  and  even  danger¬ 
ous  battalions  of  the  nabob,  they 
in  answer  approved  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  directed  him,  when  he 
had  completed  his  military,  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  civil  reform  ;  and  was  it  to 
be  endured  that  the  noble  marquis 
should  now  he  told  that  these  were 
measures  highly  criminal,  and  that 
he  had  fixed  an  everlasting  stigma 
on  the  British  name  and  character 
in  India  ?  But  this  was  not  all 
after  the  noble  marquis  had  effect¬ 
ed  his  objects,  he  received  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  directors,  at  least 
of  the  secret  committed;  which  was 
a  sufficient  justification.  He  should 
now,  however,  argue  the  question, 
without  reference  to  their  approba¬ 
tion  cr  disapprobation.  II  the  no¬ 
ble  marquis  were  to  act  at  all  in 
India,  his  intention  must  naturally 
have  been  directed  to  two  points  ; 
the  first,  whether  he  had  any  right 
whatever  to  interfere  in  Oude  ?  the 
other,  whether  the  occasion  in 
which  he  did  interfere  was  sufficient 
to  justify  him  in  such  interference? 
As  to  the  first  point,  no  man,  con¬ 
sidering  the  relation  which  subsists 
betweeti  the  British  possessions  and 
tJue  province  of  Oude,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  question  the  right  of  the 
British  government  to’  interfere 
with  the  affairs  off  that  province. 
By  treaty,  Oude  was  to  be  de¬ 
fended  by  the  British.  By  policy, 
Oude  must  be  defended  by  the 
British  ;  for  to  defend  Bengal  with¬ 
out  defending  Oude  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Undeniably,  therefore,  the 


British  government  was  justified  fit 
interfering  authoritatively,  and 
compelling  the  introduction  into 
that  country  of  an  adequate  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Who  then  was  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  quantity  of  the 
force  which  oiudit  to  be  so  intro- 
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cTuced  ?  What  said  sir  John  Shore, 
by  whom  the  treaty  with  Oude  h:vd 
been  concluded  f  He  considered 
himself  the  proper  judge.  Had 
not  lord  Cornwallis  declared,  that  if 
the  reform  in  Oude  were  not  carried' 
into  effect  voluntarily,  he  should 
compel  the  nabob  to  provide  for 
his  military  defence  ?  Moreover, 
had  not  that  noble  lord  appointed 
two  ministers  of  the  nabob  to  carry 
his  orders  into  execution,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  support  them 
against  their  master  in  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  this  task  ?  How  idle  was 
it  then  to  talk  of  tire  independence 
of  Oude  l  Had  not  sir  John  Shore 
revoked  Mr.  Cherry's  rash  and  un¬ 
advised  assertion,  that  no  further 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  should  take  place  in  Oude  ? 
and  had  not  the  court  of  directors* 
applauded  him  for  this  revocation? 
On  what  principle  had  sir  John 
Shore  himself  interfered  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  province  ?  A 
man  of  more  mildness,  temperance 
and  moderation,  he  would  also  say 
of  more  integrity  and  ability,  never 
existed.  It  was  not  to  derogate 
from  his  administration  to  declare, 
that  energy  was  not  the  character¬ 
istic  of  it ;  and  yet  sir  John  Shore, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Vizier  Ally, 
declared,  at  his  own  tribunal,  who 
should  be  the  prince  of  Oude. 
Would  he  have  done  this  had  lie 
not  felt  Ills  undoubted  right  of  in¬ 
terference  ?  He  had  expressly  told 
the  company,  that  he  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  establish  the  British  in¬ 
fluence  in  Oude  on  a  sure  footing, 
because  the  two  states  were  so  con¬ 
nected,  that  without  an  overruling 
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influence  in  Oude  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  Bengal.  Zemaun 
Shah,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  threatening  Oude,  the  Ma¬ 
li  rattas  making  no  movement  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  oppose 
him,  and  a  large  French  force  in 
the  heart  of  Egypt !  Well  did  he 
recollect  the  feelings  of  native's  and 
Europeans  in  India  at  that  period. 
Well  did  he  recollect  the  doubt 
and  dismay  which  existed  before 
the  noble  marquis  arrived,  which 
he  dispelled  very  soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  and  which  never  reappeared 
during  his  continuance  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  civil  state  of  Oude 
was  this:  half  the  army  which 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  to  repel  the  menaced  attack, 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
country  to  quell  the  rebellion 
which  the  bad  administration  of 
affairs  had  occasioned.  In  these 
circumstances  was  not  the  noble 
marquis  completely  justified  in  in¬ 
terfering  to  compel  a  mutinous 
army  to  obey  its  leaders,  and  a  re¬ 
bellious  people  to  submit  to  their 
prince  ?  He  did  interfere  :  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  objects.  So  completely 
did  he  change  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  country,  that 
some  time  afterwards,  when  a  fair 
opportunity  was  afforded  by  the 
passage  of  a  hostile  force  from 
one  extremity  of  the  province  to 
the  other,  that  force  was  not  joined 
by  a  single  individual  of  those 
“  suffering  millions,”  as  they  had 
been  so  pathetically  but  so  uiir 
foundedly  termed.  But  the  noble 
lord  accused  his  noble  friend,  not 
only  of  sending  into  Oude  a  force 
larger  than  what  was  necessary, 
but  of  charging  the  vizier  for  a 
force  larger  than  was  actually  sent. 
If  this  were  true,  which  he  denied, 
the  noble  marquis  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  He  had  desired  the 
proper  officer  to  make  out  the  ac¬ 


count  in  the  manner  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  nabob.  If  any  mis¬ 
take  had  taken  place,  which  was 
not  very  likely,  and  which  he 
completely  disbelieved,  was  the 
commander  in  chief  of  India  to 
be  chargeable  with  the  error  of  a 
clerk  in  the  accountant  general’s 
office  ?  The  noble  lord  had  so 
mingled,  in  bis  resolutions,  that 
which  was  true  with  that  which 
was  not  quite  true  (a  laugh),  that 
he  felt  the  impossibility  of  pro¬ 
posing  any  amendment  to  them. 
On  all,  therefore,  but  the  last,  he 
should  move  the  previous  question; 
to  the  last,  he  must  give  his  most 
direct  negative.  It  charged  his 
noble  friend  with  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  power.  True,  he  was  am¬ 
bitious,  but  it  was  that  his  country 
should  be  great :  true,  he  did  love 
power,  but  it  was  the  power  of 
contributing  by  every  honourable 
means  to  her  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Traduced  as  his  noble 
friend’s  character  had  been,  he  was 
desirous  of  meeting  the  personal 
imputations  that  had  been  cast  up¬ 
on  him,  by  a  motion  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect :  (S  That  it  appears  to  the 
house  of  commons,  that  marquis 
Wellesley  in  his  proceedings'  in  the 
province  of  Oude  was  actuated  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 
vice,  and  by  an  anxious  desire  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  the, 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
empire  in  India.” 

The  speaker  then  put  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  on  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  when 

Colonel  Allan  (member  for  Ber¬ 
wick)  in  a  maiden  speech  entered 
into  a  very  elaborate  defence  of 
the  noble  marquis,  justifying  his 
whole  conduct,  as  in  the  highest 
degree  advantageous  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  concluded  inthese  words: 

“  These  are  a  few  of  the  splen¬ 
did  services  of  that  illustrious  cha¬ 
racter 
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racter  marquis  Wellesley.  I  will 
not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  re- 
turn  he  has  met  with,  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  seven  years,  the  most  event¬ 
ful  in  our  history  of  India  :  de¬ 
cision,  energy,  and  purity,  marked 
every  measure  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  crowned  with 
success.  Thinking  as  I  do  of  the 
conduct  of  that  noble  lord  ;  think¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  saviour  of 
British  India  ;  and  convinced  that 
an  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  real  interests  of  this 
country  governed  every  part  of  his 
conduct  ^  I  shall  oppose  the  resolu¬ 
tions  moved  bv  the  noble  lord,  and 
shall  most  cordially  concur  in  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  baronet.” 

A  very  long  and  interesting  de- 
bate,  which  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment  to  the  loth  of  March,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  when  the  previous  question 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  151  „ 
Sir  John  Anstruther  them  moved, 
“  That -it  appears  to  this  house  that 
marquis  Wellesley,  in  his  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  province  of  Qude, 
was  actuated  by  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  safe¬ 
ty,  interests,  and  prosperity,  of  the 
British  empire  in  India. 

Onjthis-  motion  thehouse  divided: 

For  the  motion  -  J  80 

Against  it  -  -  -  29 

Majority  -  151 

This  topic  was  again  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  a  different  shape  but  with 
the  same  view  of  censuring  and  cri¬ 
minating  the  marquis,  by  lord  A  ra¬ 
cin’ bald  Hamilton,  who  moved  a  se¬ 
ries  of  resolutions  to  the  purport 
“That  it  appears  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  in  honour  to  recon¬ 
sider  and  revise  the  treaty  of  1801 
with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  with  a  view 
to  an  arrangement  more  favourable 
to  the  nabob  of  Oude.”  The  previ¬ 
ous  question  was  again  carried  by 
a  large  majority. 


March  4. — Mr.  Adam,  pursuant 
to  a  notice  given  on  a  former  even¬ 
ing,  rose  to  propose  a  motion  some¬ 
what  new  in  its  nature,  because  the 
circumstances  which  had  induced 
him  to  biing  it  forward  were  no¬ 
vel,  and,  he  might  say,  unpreceden¬ 
ted.  '  Before  stating  the  terms  of 
this  motion,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  discussion  of  ge¬ 
neral  principles,  and  to  state  the 
facts  upon  which  lie  intended  to 
found  it.  The  object  was,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  repetition  of  a  practice 
which  the  house  had  occasion  to 
witness  on  the  third  of  February 
last,  and  which  stood  recorded  on 
the  journals  of  the  house  of  the 
eighth  of  February,  lie  hoped  for 
the  last  time.  When  any  thing  ir¬ 
regular  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
check  that  irregularity  at  the  time 
it  took  place  ;  but  because  the  irre¬ 
gularity  to  which  he  alluded  was 
not  checked  at  the  moment  it 
happened,  it  was  no  reason  why 
the  house  should  not  now  impose 
an  effectual  check  upon  its  recur¬ 
ring  on  a  future  occasion.  He 
should  now  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  right  honourable  secretary  of 
state,  by  reading  extracts  from  of¬ 
ficial  papers  not  before  the  house 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  had 
been  as  disorderly  as  if  he  had  in¬ 
troduced  his  majesty’s  name  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  de* 
cision  of  the  house  ;  than  which,*  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state, 
nothing  could  be  more  irregular. 
In  the  year  1757,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  absolved  from  his 
oath  of  secrecy  on  a  court  martial, 
a  message  was  sent  to  the  house 
by  the  king,  in  which  there  was  a 
reference  to  what  had  passed  in  de¬ 
bate  on  the  subject.  The  message 
was  received  ;  but  particular  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  circumstance 
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on  the  journals  of  the  house,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  a  nature  which  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  In  that  instance, 
the  violation  of  form,  he  was1  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  rather  proceeded 
from  oversight ;  but,  on  a  -late  oc¬ 
casion,  he  had  not  the  same  apolo¬ 
gy  to  make  for  a  much  more  fla¬ 
grant  breach  of  order.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  house  would  so 
mark  it  with  its  reprobation  as  to 
prevent  its  ever  occurring  in  future. 
In  order  to  induce  it  to  come  to 
this  decision,  he  should  shortly  re¬ 
capitulate  the  circumstances  on 

i 

which  he  meant  to  ground  a  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  was  confident  that  if 
the  house  did  not  adopt  some  reso¬ 
lution  similar  to  that  which  he 
meant  to  propose,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  go  on  with  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  public  business  in  the  way 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
ducted,  and  that  there  was  an  end 
at  once  to  the  constitution  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  first  point  he  wished 
to  establish  was,  the  difference  that 
there  was  between  simply  answer¬ 
ing  a  question  which  might  be  put 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  particular  subject,  and 
the  practice  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary  had  introduced, 
of  reading  extracts  from  official 
papers  in  the  course  of  debate,  to 
serve  any  temporary  purpose  which 
he  might  have  in  view,  either  in  his 
private  or  official  capacity.  There 
was  as  great  a  difference  between 
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these,  with  regard  to  the  forms  of 
that  house,  as  there  was  in  a  court 
of  law  between  the  speech  of  a 
leading  counsel  in  the  cause,  and 
the  evidence  he  adduced  in  support 
of  the  pleadings.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary,  not  contented 
with  giving  his  own  representation 
in  support  of  that  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  he  espoused,  had 
brought  forward  a  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence,  the  truth  of  which  it  was  not 


in  the  power  of  the  house  to  verify, 
for  the  sake  of  influencing  its  deci¬ 
sion  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
On  the  third  of  February  certain 
papers  had  been  moved  for  by  d 
right  honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Ponsonby)  ;  and  in  the  debate 
which  took  place,  the  discussion 
embraced  not  only  the  motions  for 
papers,  but  the  , conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  which  these  papers  re¬ 
ferred.  On  that  evidence  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  read  extracts  from  two 
of  those  papers  which  had  been 
moved  for,  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  the  house  in  possession  of  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  the  hostile  proceedings  which 
government  had  adopted,  against 
Denmark.  On.  the  eighth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  another  honourable  friend, 
of  his  (Mr.  Whitbread)  moved  for 
the  pfoduction  of  those  very  papers 
from  which  the  secretary  of  state 
had  read  extracts  on  the  third  of 
February,  on  the  ground  that  the 
extracts  which  had  been  given  c@n- 
veyed  a  different  impression  to  the 
house  from  that  which  the  writers 
of  these  dispatches  (lord  Howick 
and  Mr.  Garlicke)  intended  to 
convey.  On  the  third  of  February 
the  reason  given  for  not  producing 
the  whole  of  these  papers  was,  that 
their  contents  could  not  be  disclosed 
without  detriment  to  the  public 
service ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  the  right  honourable  secre¬ 
tary  had  persisted  in  opposing  their 
production,  on  the  pretence  that 
he  had  not  misrepresented,  in  the 
extracts  which  he  had  read  from 
them,  the  opinions  of  lord  Howick 
and  Mr.  Garlicke.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  however,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  come 
down  to  the  house,  and  himself 
moved  for  the  production  of  those 
very  papers,  the  contents  of  which, 
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on  the  3d  of  February, ’he  had  con¬ 
tended  it  would  be  unsafe  to  dis¬ 
close,  and  the  production  of  which 
hehad  resisted  on  a  different  ground 
on  the  8th  of  February,  for  the 
purpose,  as  be  stated  then,  of  vin¬ 
dicating  his  own  character  !  When 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
read  the  extracts  from  these  papers 
on  the  3d  of  February,  it  was  not 
done  with  the  view  of  communi¬ 
cating  information  to  the  house, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
its  judgment  upon  an  important 
public  question.  It  was  not  done 
preparatory  to  a  proceeding,  but 
on  the  very  model  of  a  proceeding 
which  was  to  terminate  in  adjudi¬ 
cation;  and  it  was  upon  this  ground 
that  he  pronounced  his  conduct  to 
be  wholly  irregular,  and  highly 
censurable.  If  a  libel  was  pub¬ 
lished  upon  any  member  of  the 
house,  it  was  competent  fob  that 
member  to  move  that  the  libel 
should  be  read  in  the  house  ;  but 
the  house  would  not  ground  any 
proceedings  upon  the  libel  till  it 
was  upon  their  table.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  which  he  contended  to  be  in¬ 
variably  adhered  to,  was  supported 
by  analogies  completely  impregna¬ 
ble  :  here  the  learned  member  went 
into  a  historical  detail  of  authori¬ 
ties,  and  concluded  by  saying,  there 
were  a  variety  of  ways  in  which 
this  practice  might  become  preju¬ 
dicial,  not  only  to.  the  constitution 
but  to  the  whole  code  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  regulations.  If  it  was  al¬ 
lowed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  referring  to  former  nights’ 
debates,  which  at  present  was  not 
permitted  ;  because  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  when  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  were  upon  the  table  of 
the  house,  and  therefore  might  be 
referred  to  as  often  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  In  a  constitutional  view 
it  was  obviously  of  the  most  fatal 
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tendency,  because  it  might  be  con* 
verted  into  an  engine  of  dangerous 
influence  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  house  on  the 'part  of  the  king. 
The  fact,  therefore,  having  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
house  to  come  to  some  resolution 
respecting  it  which  would  prevent 
it  from  again  recun  ing.  There 
was  also  another  point  of  view  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary  appeared  to  be 
highly  censurable,  namely,  in  dis¬ 
closing  the  secrets  of  his  office, 
without  the  command  or  permission 
of  his  sovereign.  The  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  state  were  bound  by  law  to 
the  most  profound  secrecy  in  the 
exercise’  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
and  they  could  not  be  absolved 
from  this  obligation  of  secresy,  ex¬ 
cepting  by  command  of  the  so¬ 
vereign.  A  secretary  of  state  had 
no  more  right,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  to  disclose  the  contents  of 
any  dispatch  with  which  he  was 
intrusted,  than  a  peison  picking  it 
up  by  accident  would  have  to. pub¬ 
lish  it.  The  interference  of  the 
house,  therefore,  was  essentially 
necessary*  on  the  present  occasion* 
as  well  to  mark  its  disapprobation 
of  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  crown  in  his  official 
capacity,  as  to  secure  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  its  own  proceedings,  and 
the  independence  of  parliament. 
On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Adam  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  the  following 
resolutions  : 

“  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal 
secretaries  of  state  did  read  to  this 
house  dispatches,  and  parts  of  dis¬ 
patches,  and  other  communica¬ 
tions,  to  and  from  the  accredited 
ministers  of  this  country  at  foreign 
courts,  relative  to  the  subjects  of 
their  missions  ;  and  that  he  has 
stated  and  re-ad  other  matters  re¬ 
specting  the  transactions  of  this 
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country  with  foreign  powers,  none  of 
which  were  then  communicated  to 
this  house  by  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  some  of  which  this 
house  has  determined  to  be  unfit 
to  be  produced. 

“  That  such  conduct  is  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  antient  and  approved 
usages  of  parliament,  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  fair  discussion  and  deci¬ 
sion,  and  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  injure  the  public  interest,  by 
making  the  resolutions  of  this 
house  proceed  on  inaccurate  state¬ 
ments,  which  it  cannot  correct  by 
reference  to  the  documentsfro  m 
which  those  statements  are  made  $ 
or  to  force  on  the  consideration  of 
this  house,  papers  which,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  it  may  deem  unfit  for  public 
production. 

“  And  further,  that  such  con¬ 
duct  is  contrary  to  the  trust  which 
Is  reposed  by  the  constitution  in 
the  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown.” 

Mr.  Canning  said,  either  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  was  to  be  laid  down  as 
broadly  as  possible,  or  a  line  direct¬ 
ly  drawn,  respecting  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  information  that 
might  be  communicated  to  par¬ 
liament,  The  .  former  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
information  should  generally  and 
indiscriminately  be  laid  before  par¬ 
liament  upon  all  matters  with  le- 
gard  to  which  it  might  be  required. 
Was  he  then  prepared  to  say,  that 
no  information  was  to  be  given  to 
parliament  but  that  which  came  in 
the  more  regular  and  authentic 
'shape  of  a  message  from  his  majes- 
ty  ?  If  that  were  to  be  the  case, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no 
minister  could  ever  afford  satisfac¬ 
tory  information  to  either  house  of 
parliament ;  and  that  no  imme¬ 
diate  answer  could  ever  be  given 
to  the  most  fair  and  proper  ques¬ 


tions  which  any  member  of  either 
house  might  find  it  necessary  to 
put  to  his  majesty's  government. 
It  certainly  was  to  be  regretted, 
that  of  late  it  had  orown  into  prac- 
tice  to  lay  before  parliament  much 
ampler  communications  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  but  was  that  a  fit  charge 
and  crimination  to  come  from  the 
mouth  of  those  whq  had  made,  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  twenty- 
four  motions  for  the  production  of 
official  documents  ?  It  was  to  he 
hoped  that  the  present  discussion 
would  check  that  practice,  and  re¬ 
duce  such  communications  into  a 
narrower  compass.  Here  the  right 
honourable  secretary  argued  the 
cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Adam, 
and  then  enquired  minutely  into 
the  facts  stated  by  him,  many  of 
which  he  showed  to  be  incorrect. 
In  whatever  light  the  tendency  of 
the  resolutions  was  to  be  considered, 
whether  as  laying  down  a  general 
prospective  regulation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  conduct  of  ministers  on  such 
occasions,  or  as  a  personal  and  vin¬ 
dictive  censure  upon  him,  the 
course  to  be  followed  should  be 
fairly  stated  and  strictly  applied. 
He  was  at  a  loss  however  to  see 
how  this  had  been  done,  and  only 
saw  how  inconsistently  it  was  at¬ 
tempted.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  entered  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  wording  of  the 
resolutions  ;  and  proved  that  what 
had  be  ten  passed  over  unccnsured 
in  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Melville  was 
construed  into  a  criminal  charge 
against  him  :  as  if  the  honourable 
and  learned  .gentleman  felt  that 
such  authorities  could  not  be  im¬ 
peached,  blit  that  he  might  single 
out  him  as  a  fit  person  to  make  an 
example  of,  agreeably  to  the 
maxim : — fat  experimenturn  in  corpora 
<vi/i.  All  these  arguments  were  of 
no  avail  to  prove  that  in  reading 
such  extracts  any  breach  of  trust 
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had  been  committed.  Ministers 
must  be  supposed  to  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  majesty  ;  they  must 
be  supposed  to  feel  the  awful  duty 
they  owe  to  their  country ;  and 
equally  must  it  be  supposed,  that 
they  have  the  permission  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  have  recourse  to  such  com¬ 
munications  when  they  think  them 
necessary  to  the  public  service. 
Their  discretion,  after  all,  is  the 
only  rule  by  which  they  can  be  di¬ 
rected.  It  can  never  be  expected 
that,  upon  every  question  put  to 
them,  they  must  consult  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  receive  his  special  per¬ 
mission,  and  then  make  their  com¬ 
munication  to  the  house.  Were 
they  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  rule, 
it  was  impossible  that  public  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  carried  on  with  effect, 
or  without  perpetual  interruption. 
Having  stated  thus  much  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  conduct  he  had  pur¬ 
sued,  he  should  now  with  draw,  not 
thinking  hir  -  elf  competent  to  vote 
when  a  criminal  charge  was;  brought 
against  his  own  conduct.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  then  retired. 

Mr. Windham  lamented,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  right  hon.  se¬ 
cretary  having  withdrawn  from  the 
house,  prevented  him  from  answer¬ 
ing  as  fully  the  arguments  of  that 
right  hon.  gentleman,  as  he  should 
have  felt  himself  bound  to  do  if  he 
had  been  present.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  touch  slightly  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  precedents,  as  they  were 
called,  which  the  right -hon.  secre¬ 
tary  had  called  in  to  his  aid  ;  and 
maintained,  that  not  one  of  these 
was  such  as  could  bear  out  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  the 
inferences  which  he  had  drawn 
from  them.  It  was  one  thing  to 
place  confidence  in  his  majesty’s 
ministers  collectively ;  or  in  any 
one  giving  information,  either  when 
called  upon  in  that  house,  or  when 
ordered  officially  to  do  so  by  his 


majesty  ;  but  it  was  another,  arid 
a  very  different  line  of  conduct,  for 
one  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
ransack  the  archives  of  his  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  such 
documents  as  might  be  serviceable 
to  him  ;  to  pick  out  what  scraps  he 
pleased,  and  read  them  when  he 
thought  proper,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  thought  proper,  with  a  view 
to  a  personal  triumph  in  debate  ; 
and  afterwards  to  refuse  the  house 
an  opportunity  of  reading  those 
documents,  and  judging  for  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  were  told,  from 
high  authority,  that  a  false  colour 
was  given  to  them  by  that  partial 
reading. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated  his  firm  concurrence  with 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning) 
as  to  the  correctness  ofdiis  conduct 
on  the  occasion  which  was  now  the 
subject  of  debate.  He  did  not  re¬ 
collect  an  instance  like  the  present, 
where  a  charge  was  made  without; 
a  precedent  or  without  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  support  it.  If  gentlemen 
thought  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  manner  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Canning)  in  his  read¬ 
ing  those  extracts,  they  should  have 
moved  for  the  extracts  only.  But 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. Wind¬ 
ham),  said,  “  Are  we  to  have  no 
line  at  all?”  Yes,  certainly;  but 
that  line  is  to  rest  with  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  pei  son  himself.  If  genT 
tlemen  thought  that  he  had  abused 
that  discretionary  power,  they  should 
have  charged  him  with  such  abuse, 
and  not  with  the  bare  fact  read¬ 
ing  extracts  in  his  place  as  part  of 
his  speech.  In  another  part  of  that 
right  hon.  gentleman’s  speech  (Mr. 
Windham’s),  he  had  observed  the- 
great  difficulty  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  in  finding  precedents  to 
support  his  case.  To  this  he  must 
only  ahswer,  that  such  silence  in 
the  history  of  parliament  is  the  best 
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evidence  that  can  he  in  his  favour 
mini  facet,  clarnat.  The  practice 
was  so  general,  that  it  was  clearly 
evident  there  was  no  ground  for 
censure.  The  case  of  the  king’s 
message  in  the  yea>  1757,  referring 
to  (lie  believed)  admiral  Byng’s 
trial,  and  alluding  to  something  in 
that  house,  could  hardly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  said  to  be  at  all  analogous 
to  the  present  case  ;  and  that  was 
the  only  instance  in  which  any 
thing  like  a  censure  was  expressed 
upon  the  journals.  As  to  the 
reading  of  the  letters  of  sir  Charles 
Stuart  or  gen.  Abercrombie,  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  snow 
that  any  judgement  was  expressed 
by  the  house  in  either  instance. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  op¬ 
pose  the  present  motion,  and  to 
move  that  the  other  orders  of  the 
day  be  now  read. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  took 
part  in  the  debate  ;  after  which  Mr. 
Adam  entered  into  an  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  himself,  maintaining  that 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  was  against  the  usage  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  proved  by  its 
never  appearing  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  house,  and  by  its 
being  checked  each  time  on  the  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  it  was  done.  “As 
to  modern  practice  (says he,) what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  I  care  not,  because 
I  deny  that  thU  justifies  the  prac¬ 
tice,  or  defeats  the  ancient  usage 
founded  on  the  principles  that 
formed  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  the  practice  of  the  house, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people; 
and  I  contend  that  my  doctrine  is 
confirmed  and  established  by  the 
entries  of  the  8th  February  which 
I  have  read  to  the  house,  being  the 
only  entries  of  the  sort  to  be  found 
on  your  journals.  Had  it  been 
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otherwise,  there  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  the  same  sort.  It  is 
to  check  this  practice  that  I  have 
moved  these  resolutions,  the  word¬ 
ing  of  which  the  right  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  has  chosen  to  criticize.  As 
to  his  insignificant  grammatical 
observations,  I  certainly  shall  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  house  by  en¬ 
tering  on  them.  But  as  to  their  sub¬ 
stance  and  object,  my  meaning  was 
this,  and  £  contend  that  I  have  exe¬ 
cuted  it ;  to  resolve  the  fact  in  the 
first,  and  draw  the  conclusion  in 
the  second.  The  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  has  retired,  because  they 
criminate  him  ;  and  you,  sir,  have 
sanctioned  his  act.  I  can  only  say 
what  my  meaning  was.  I  will  not 
assert  that,  in  nice  construction,  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  resolution 
may  not  be  connected  with  the.  fact 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  first* 
namely,  that  the  secretary  of  state 
being  charged  with  having  done 
the  tiling,  the  offence  may  not- be 
referred  to  him  personally,  stated 
at  the  end  of  the  second  resolution. 
But  my  meaning  was,  by  using 
the  words  “  confidential  servant  of 
the  crown,”  to  make  it  a  general 
proposition  as  to  all,  and  not  a 
breach  of  trust  by  one.  As  my 
object  was  a  general  resolution  to 
prevent"  the  grievance  in  future, 
sir,  I  am  now,  notwithstanding 
the  tone  in  which  this  has  been 
taken  up,  perfectly  satisfied  that  I 
have  discharged  a  most  important 
duty  in  bringing  this  most  im¬ 
portant  question  of  tllfe  law  and 
.constitution  of  parliament  into  dis¬ 
cussion;  both  to  counteract  the 
entries  on  the  journals,  and  to 
check  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
places  the  means  of  swaying  the 
decisions  and  acts  of  this  house,  by 
misrepresenting  facts,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  them,  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
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crown.  If  this  object  is  obtained 
I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am  confident 
that  in  future  what  has  been  done 
now  will  put  a  stop  to  any  such 
proceeding  hereafter  ;  and  that,  in 
our  time  at  least,  no  ministers  will 
dare  to  do  what  was  done  on  the 
third  of  February  last.  That  being 
my  conviction,  I  have  no  desire  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  house  at  this 
late  hour,  and  after  this  very  fatigu¬ 
ing  week,  upon  the  question.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  that  it  remains 
on  record  that  I  have  interfered  to 
check  this  most  injurious  and  un¬ 
constitutional  practice.’7 

The  house  divided  upon  the  mo* 
tion  for  the  previous  question  : 

Ayes  -  -  -  168 

Noes  67 

Majority  -  101 

March  8th. — The  house  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  mutiny  bill: 

and 

Lord  Castlereagb,  referring  to 
Mr. Windham’s  system,  (which  has 
already  been  detailed  in  our  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes)  said  to  many  parts 
of  that  system  lie  had  no  objection, 
lie  even  applauded  the  inducements 
>  held  forth  to  certain  descriptions  of 
men,  to  engage  for  a  limited  time  : 
but  what  he  complained  of  was,  that 
the  right  lion,  gentleman  consider¬ 
ed  his  measure  as  prescriptive,  to 
be  preserved  without  addition  or 
alteration,  contrary  to  whatever 
happened  with  respect  to  any  mea¬ 
sure.  He  had  no  objection  to  limit¬ 
ed  service  ;  but  why  should  limited 
service  be  enforced,  to  the  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  unlimited  service,  even 
when  men  were  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  desirous  to  enter  without  limi¬ 
tation  l  But  let  it  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered,  what  would  he  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  making  it  the  exclusive 
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principle.  With  no  less  than  nine 
thousand  men  now  employed  iu 
foreign  and  colonial  service,  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  maintain  an 
efficient  army  in  our  distant  pos*> 
sessions,  if  it  should)  be  necessary 
to  bring  home  the  men  at  the  ter^ 
mination  of  a  short  period  of  seiv 
vice  ?  Every  soldier  sent  to  India 
cost  100/.  for  his.  conveyance  out 
and  home;  and  if  a  regiment  was 
to  be  sent  out,  the  whole  or  the 
■greater  part  of  which  would  be  to 
be  "brought  back  at  the  end  ©f  three 
years,  be  begged  the  house  to  con¬ 
sider  how  little  service  would  be 
had  for  so  enormous  an  expense. 
He  allowed,  that  a  limited  en¬ 
gagement  may  answer  very  well 
for  European  service.  But  all  he 
wished  was,  a  fair  option  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  form  his  engagement, 
so  that  some  portion  of  our  army, 
and  that  as  large  a  portion  as  may 
be,  should  consist  of  men  engaged  for 
life.  Let  it  be  considered  how  large 
a  portion  of  our  army  was  already 
engaged  for  limited  service  only  ; 
and  here  he  could  net  help  express^ 
ing  his  satisfaction,  that  it'Vas  not 
now  the  object  of  consideration  how 
an  army  was  to  be  raised,  but  how 
a  very  flourishing  army,  already  m 
existence,  should  be  maintained. 
The  present  regular  army  of  the 
line  consisted  of  about  204,000 
men  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
of  these,  including  the  men  inlisted 
under  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s 
measures,  full  70,000  were  engaged 
for  limited  service.  The  number 
raised  under  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  measure  was  26,000,  and 
they  were  all  for  limited  service; 
All  the  foreign  corps  were,  from 
their  origin,  engaged  for  limited 
service  :  the  garrison  battalions 
were  also  limited  ;  and  the  volun* 
teers  from  the  militia,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  6  or  7000.  It  was  mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  of  serious  consideration  to  think 
that  the  36,090  enlisted  this  year 
would  all  be  entitled  to  their  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  same  period,  seven 
years  hence.  It  was  also  very  ma¬ 
terial  to  consider  how  this  principle, 
it  exclusively  acted  upon,  would 
affect  our  peace  establishment. 
Supposing  a  peace  establishment 
of  100,000  men,  and  36,000  of 
these  to  be  discharged  in  one  year, 
and  a  war  to  follow  in  that  year  or 
the  next,  what  would  be  the  state 
of  the  country  ?  He  contended  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  mea¬ 
sure  would  not  cover  its  own  Waste, 
and  that  of  the  army  in  general. 
He  maintained  that  the  enlistment 
for  life  of  those  who,  on  having  the 
option,  should  prefer  engaging  for 
life,  "would  not  discourage  others 
from  engaging  for  vears.  The 
ordinary  recruiting  was  made  more 
productive  under  the  right  hon. 
gentleman’s  plan,  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  recruiting  parties 
beyond  measure,  and  also  by  the 
threat  of  reduction  held  out  to  the 
f 4  additional  battalions,  unless  they 
should  complete  their  establish¬ 
ment  to  400  men  each  before  six 
months.  One  part  only  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman’s  plan  was  not  spe¬ 
culative,  and  that  was  the  perma- 
sj  nent  burthen  of  450,000/.  a  year 
:  which  it  imposed  upon  the  country, 
i  in  the  shape  of  additional  pensions, 
an  incumbrance  which  must  in¬ 
crease  continually.  These  reasons, 
he  conceived,  would  be  fully  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  house  of  the 
propriety  of  not  depriving  such 
:  men  as  were  inclined,  of  a  fair  op¬ 
tion  to  enlist  Tor  life.  He  therefore 
moved,  that  a  clause  be  introduced 
allowing  that  option. 

Mr.  Windham  began  by  com¬ 
menting  on  the  candour  and  f’air- 
■  ness  with  which  the  noble  lord  had 
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introduced,  into  the  mutiny  bill,  a 
clause  subversive  of  the  system 
which  had  been  already  decided 
upon,  after  long  and  serious  parlia¬ 
mentary  investigation.  To  prove, 
that,  though  slow,  the  system  was 
in  its  operation  sure.  The  noble 
lord  Was  contented  with  simply 
stating  this,  and  perhaps  it  was 
well  judged  in  that  noble  lord  not 
even  to  try  to  prove  it*  For  what 
were  the  facts  ?  The  progressive 
increase  had  been  in  the  following 
proportion;  11,000  in  the  first 
period,  13,000  in  the  next,  21,000 
in  the  third,  and  24,000  in  the 
fourth.  The  noble  lord  would 
find  it  difficult  to  counteract  those 
statements  ;  and,  admitting  their 
verity,  still  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  house,  that  they  were  not 
proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
resorted  to.  He  objected  to  the 
comparison  which  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  first 
resolution,  as  if  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  levies  wa§  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  recruiting.  Fie  contend¬ 
ed  that,  unfair  as  it  certainly  was 
to  judge  of  the  result  of  any  plan 
by  the  beginning,  still  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  such  as  to  justify  the  most 
sanguine  expectation  of  the  result ; 
as  must  have  appeared  frong  the 
brief  statement  he  had  already  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  house,  of  the  gradual 
increase  within  stated  periods,  from 
11,000  to  13,000,  from  18,000  to 
21,000,  and  from  2 1,000  to  24,000, 
and  ail  this  not  within  18  months, 
as  has  been  intimated  by  the  noble 
lord,  but  within  a  period  of  12 
months.  With  respect  to  the  mi¬ 
litia,  he  was  Well  aware  that  sub¬ 
stitutes  had  often  received  the  enor¬ 
mous  bounty  of  60  guineas,  and 
ten  guineas  more  for  another 
bounty.  Much  had  been  said  with 
K  respect 
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respect  to  the  system  of  introducing 
boys  in  the  army,  as  affecting  the 
influence  of  limited  service ;  he 
certainly  did  think  that  parents 
would  be  m  re  inclined  to  part  with 
their  children  for  a  limited  tifoe, 
than  to  devote  them  to  an  unlimited 
service.  What  was  the  fruit  of  the 
creation  of  fifty-four  2d  battalions 
at  one  stride  ?  That  one-fifth  of 
them  deserted :  therefore,  it  was 
not  merely  the  question,  how  many 
could  be  got  to  remain  after  they 
had  enlisted  ?  It  was  nonsense  to 
strike  an  average  rate,  indepen- 
N  dent  of  desertions,  when  the  de¬ 
crease  of  desertions  was  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  tire  efficacy  of  any  sy¬ 
stem  of  recruiting.  To  argue  that 
such  a  system  will  enlist  so  many 
men,  was  so  far  good ;  but  the  great 
question  was,  how  many  men  so 
enlisted  would  upon  an  average 
serve  ?  that  was,  in  other  words, 
what  would  be  in  a  given  time  the 
efficient  return  ?  To  argue  that  a 
system  which  raised  so  many  men 
produced  so  marly  soldiers,  was  ob¬ 
viously  false  reasoning  ;  but  to  say, 
that  because  a  certain  system  will 
purchase  within  a  certain  very 
limited  period  a  certain  number  of 
men,  the  same  will,,  in  a  regular 
progression,  be  productive  in  a 
proportionable  period  of  time,  was 
to  say,  that  because  a  system  was 
effective  at  first  (no  matter  now  by 
what  means),  therefore  it  would 
continue  to  be  so,  and  that  too  in 
an  increased  proportion ;  this  he 
utterly  denied.  But  it  had  been 
objected  that  the  number  of  recruit¬ 
ing  parties  was  extraordinary  ;  he 
could  only  state  that  the  increased 
number  of  such  was  not  all  to  be 
attributed  to  his  system,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  considered,  in 
Tact,  as  in  any  greater  degree  pro¬ 
ductive  j.  for  the  old  rule  of  arith- 
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metic  could  net  be  well  applied  nl‘ 
the  present  case ;  that  if  so  many 
men  could  till  so  many  acres,  how 
many  would  a  greater  number  till  ? 
For  in  such  propositions  the  acres 
were  indefinite,  but  not  so  the  men 
in  the  present  case,  for  they  were 
definite.  No  number  of  recruiting 
parties,  however  great,  could  raise 
beyond  what  was  required  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  number  of  the  recrui dug 
parties  was  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  any  extraordinary  means  of  ef¬ 
ficiently  raising  men.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  went  into  a 
variety  of  numerical  statements,  to 
prove  the  progressive  increase  of 
the  plan  of  last  year,  contrasted  to 
those  of  others.  He  then  proceed- 
ed  to  argue,  that  the  country  was 
pledged  to  those  men  who  had  en¬ 
tered  the  service  on  the  stipulated 
conditions  of  the  plan  of  last  year, 
so  actively  discussed  and  so  solemn-' 
ly  determined  on  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  no  less  than  a  breach  of 
the  public  faith,  to  violate  the  en- 
gagementswhich  had  induced  those 
men  to  enter  into  the  service  of  their 
country. 

General  Tarleton  said,  that  in 
any  other  country  he  should  think 
the  principle  of  limited  service  a> 
good  one ;  but  in  this  country  he 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
adopt  it,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  colonies.  There  was 
likewise  another  point  of  view  in 
which  he  considered  it  as  very  ob¬ 
jectionable,  namely,  the  necessity 
that  there  was  of  having  a  large 
army  at  all  times  in  readiness  to- 
oppose  those  schemes  of  invasion 
which  it  was-  beyond  a  doubt  Bo¬ 
naparte  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
present  war.  The  honourable 
p-eneral,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine  himself  to  the  question  imme¬ 
diate!^ 
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d  lately  before  the  house,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  latitude  of  debate 
generally  permitted  in  a  committee, 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country.  When  Bo¬ 
naparte  invaded  our  shores  with  his 
numerous  and  formidable  legions, 
would  it  be  sufficient  to  oppose  to 
him  Magna  Charta,  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  a  friendly  and  conciliating 
opposition  ?  He  reminded  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  glowing  and  pathetic 
language,  of  the  dreadful  results 
of  invasion  from  such,  a  foe  ;  sla¬ 
very,  death,  and  utter  destruction  ! 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  objected  to 
him,  that  military  men  were  fond 
of  war ;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant 
general  assured  the  committee,  that 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;  at 
least  he,  individually,  was  not  fond 
of  war,  though  he  had  fought  and 
hied,  and  was  ready  to  die  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  country.  On  these 
grounds  the  hon.  general  gave, 
his  decided  support  to  the  clause 
of  his  noble  friend,  empowering 
recruiting  for  life. 

The  secretary  at  war  shortly  ad¬ 
verted  to  some  of  the  leading  points 
of  Mr.  Windham’s  speech.  He 
contended  that  the  house  had  not 
been  taken  by  surprise  by  his  noble 
friend,  as  nine  days  notice  had 
been  given  of  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  clause  which  was  now  un¬ 
der  discussion.  He  likewise  dwelt 
upon  the  bad  effects  which  would 

I  result  from  the  discharge  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  military  force  at 
regular  stated  periods,  and  vindi¬ 
cated  the  government  from  the  i na¬ 
il  putation  cast  upon  them  by  Mr. 

'  Windham,  of  having  committed 
[  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  country. 
After  some  explanation  from 
Mr.  Windham  and  lord  Castle- 
reagh,the  committee  divided  on  the 
clause ; 

/  " 


Ayes  -  169 

Noes  -  -  -  100 

Majority  »  69 

March  14.  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  mutiny 
bill,  had  to  offer  a  clause  to  prevent 
officers  from  being  dismissed  from 
tire  army  by  any  other  means  than 
the  sentence  of  a  court  martial.  He 
thought  such  a  provision  of  essen¬ 
tial  i  mportance  to  the  army >  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  those  of 
the  country.  The  form  of  the  pro¬ 
position  he  had  to  make  was  so  mo¬ 
derate,  that  he  did  not  conceive  any 
objection  could  be  made  to  it.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  opposition 
being  intended,  except  from  some 
loose  ideas  that  had  been  thrown 
out,  of  i  rs  trenching  on  the  preroga¬ 
tive.  He  did  not  think  it  did. 
But  even  if  it  were  true  that  it  did, 
he  should  not  think  that  would  be 
a  reasonable  objection  with  the 
house,  if  he  could  show  that  the 
power,  so  far  as  he  meant  to  cor¬ 
rect  it,  had  been  exercised  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  honour 
of  tire  crown,  and  the  interests  of 
the  army  and  of  the  country.  The 
army  itself  was  constitutionally 
looked  upon  as  a  great  infringe¬ 
ment  made  by  the  crown  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  say  it  was  an  unnecessary  in¬ 
fringement.  But  as  the  army  was 
constitutionally  an  invasion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  principle 
of  limiting  in  some  respects  tljie  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  of  the  crown,  with 
respect  to  the  army,  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  trenching  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  which 
held  the  army  only  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  parliament.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  no  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ought  to  infringe  on  the 
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liberties  of  the  people.  The  clause 
he  should  propose  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  secure  that  justice  and 
fair  dealing  which  should  always 
mark  the  proceedings  of  the  crown 
towards  the  people.  He  proposed 
to  restrain  only  that  which  no  king 
jf  well  advised  would  ever  do.  It 
was  due  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
to  afford  them  that  legal  protection 
for  their  fortunes  and  lives,  and, 
what  was  of  still  more  importance 
to  them,  their  characters,  which 
persons  of  other  classes  enjdyed. 
They  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
those  malicious  whispers  by  which 
the  ears  df  persons  high  in  authority 
were  ever  liable  to  he  abused.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army  should  certainly 
be  no  worse  situated  in  this  respect 
than  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.  No  man  whatsoever  ought 
to  be  condemned  or  punished  with¬ 
out  a  hearing.  Such  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  British  justice.  The  ho¬ 
nour,  of  which  military  men  were  so 
tenacious,  was  exposed  to  ruin 
often  without  the  possibility  of 
guarding  against  it.  The  disci¬ 
pline  or  the  army  also  suffered 
materially  by  the  practice  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  correct.  For  when  those 
who,  when  brought  to  trial*  would 
be  found  decidedly  deserving  of 
punishment,  were  blended  in  the 
operation  of  one  undistinguishing 
stroke  of  power  with  those  who,  if 
tried,  had  the  means  of  procuring 
themselves  an  honourable  acquittal, 
virtue  and  good  conduct,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  their  stimulus,  and 
had  conduct  was  sheltered  from  a 
great  part  of  that  shame,  which 
was  the  most  effectual  check  upon 
Its  vicious  progress.  As  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  abuse  rather  than  to  censure 
the  past,  he  forbore  to  cast  any  re¬ 
flection,  or  to  cite  any  of  those  cases 


which  it  would  be  competent  f<5 
adduce.  He  might  be  told  there 
were  cases  in  which  persons  were 
dismissed,  whom  it  would  be  hard 
to  expose  by  a  court  martial, 
though  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  to  continue  them  in  the 
service.  Persons  of  this  kind  may 
be  permitted  to  resign,  and  thus 
there  would  always  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  abuses  of  every 
kind.  It  was  the  principle  of  the 
British  constitution  to  separate 
every  thing  odious  from  the  crown, 
and  to  adorn  it  with  the  heavenly 
attributes  of  mercy  and  power  of 
relief.  It  was  an  inconsistency  with 
this  principle  that  he  wished  to  re¬ 
move,  by  giving  to  the  officers  of 
the  army  the  same  measure  of  jus* 
tice  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  by  the  army  that 
the  crown  was  supported  and  the 
people  protected,  and  why  should 
the  army  be  in  a  worse  situation 
than  any  other  part  of  the  people 
in  the  essential  point  of  justice  ? 
The  army  had  now  grown  to  such 
an  extent,  with  a  disposition  still 
further  to  augment  it,  that,  even  in 
point  of  mere  numerical  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.  And  in  the  present  critical 
and  dangerous  situation  of  the 
country,  when  our  safety  depended 
so  much  on  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
the  officers  ef  the  army,  ought 
they  to  be  left  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  be  whispered  out 
of  their  rank  and  situation,  into 
poverty,' disgrace  and  ruin,  and  a 
thousand  calamities  worse  than  any 
law  could  inflict,  by  the  arts  of  a 
dark  malignant  assassin,  who  would 
not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  open 
light  of  genuine  British  justice  ? 
Courts  martial  afforded  ample 
means  to  punish  every  description 
of  offence ;  and  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered 
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sidered  that  these  courts  were  not, 
like  juries,  bound  to  be  unanimous 
in  their  sentence,  and  how  many 
descriptions  of  offences  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  very  extensive 
and  sweeping  charge  oi  ungentle- 
manlike  conduct  so  often  censured 
and  punished  by  them,  he  was  sure 
no  latitude  of  impunity  could  be 
apprehended,  by  giving  every  ac¬ 
cused  person  the  opportunity  of 
stating  his  case  before  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  He  moved  a  clause  accord- 
ingty.  . 

The  secretary  at  war  objected  to 
the  clause,  because  the  honourable 
baronet  had  laid  no  sufficient 
ground  for  making  so  great  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  army.  If  the  system  which 
had  been  so  long  and  so  beneficially 
acted  upon  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  adopted,  it  might  be  a 
fit  matter  for  consideration  how  far 
the  principle  of  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  might  with  propriety  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  it.  It  had  unfortunately 
become  necessary,  in  modern  times, 
to  keep  up  large  standing  armies, 
and  in  the  ordering  of  these  armies 
it  was  most  material  that  they 
should  look  up  to  their  head  with 
awe.  Undoubtedly  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  courts  martial,  in  general 
cases,  was  right  and  necessary.  But 
still  there  were  cases  that  called  for 
the  exertion  of  a  summary  power  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  in 
those  cases,  was  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  effects.  The  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  in  fact  ex¬ 
ercised  were  very  rare,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find 
an  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
abused.  'Bo  say  that  it  was  liable 
to  abuse  was  no  argument  j  for 
what  power  was  not  ?  The  prero¬ 
gative  of  war  and  peace  was  liable 
to  abuses  of  the  most  fatal  ten¬ 
dency,  and  even  the  amiable  pre¬ 


rogative  of  mercy  may  be  exercised 
to  the  violation  of  justice  and  the 
material  injury  of  the  state.  Still 
no  one  ever  thought  of  limiting  the 
erowrt  in  the  exercise  of  these  parts 
of  the  prerogative.  The  idea  of 
an  army  totally  independent  of  the 
sovereign  head,  was  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  the  military  and 
civil  constitution.  It  had  always 
been  felt  so,  and  therefore  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  parliament  with  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  over  the 
army,  had  ever  been  deprecated  as 
a  sort  of  invasion  subversive  of  the 
constitution  and  ruinous  to  the 
country.  There  were  now  no 
abuses  of  the  prerogative  to  intimi¬ 
date  officers  in  the  disposal  of  their 
votes  in  parliament.  There  was  no 
instance  of  abuse  whatsoever  that 
came  within  his  knowledge.  He 
therefore  should  vote  against  the 
clause. 

After  some  conversation  between 
different  members,  sir  Francis  a- 
greed  for  the  present  to  withdraw 
his  motion. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time.  , 

Mr.  Calc^aft  rose  to  move  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  reduce  the  mutiny  bill  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  last  year* 
and  to  take  from  his  majesty  *s 
ministers  the  power  of  enlisting 
men  for  a  term  longer  than  that 
which  the  bill  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
scribed.  He  replied  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  had  been  used  against 
limited  service.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  example  of  the  company  was  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  its  adop¬ 
tion.  In  the  W  est  Indies,  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  that  sort  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enforce  the  regular 
relief  of  regiments.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soldier  was  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  limited  service  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army  who 
K  3  conquered 
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conquered  Egypt,  were  composed 
of  men  who  enlisted  from  the  rhi- 
litia  for  a  term  of  years.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  honourable  friend’s  sy¬ 
stem  was  rendered  undeniable.  He 
reprobated  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  subvert  that  sy¬ 
stem.  Adverting  to  the  16,000 
men  that  had  enlisted  from  the 
militia  into  the  regular  service,  he 
contended  that  each  man  cost  the 
counties,  upon  the  average,  25/., 
which  added  to  the  lOL  of  bounty 
to  induce  them  to  enter  into  the 
regular  army,  made  an  expense  of 
35/,  per  man,  and  this  not  equally 
raised,  but  ultimately  falling  on  the 
landed  propertv  of  the  country. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  to  omit 
the  words  in  that  clause  of  the  bill 
by  which  the  option  of  entering  for 
limited  or  unlimited  service  was 
allowed  to  the  recruit,  Several 
members  spoke  upon  the  subject ; 
after  whom 

Mr.  Windham  entered  into  an 
examination  of ''the  nature  of  that 
system,  which  he  contended  was  the 
plan  of  the  present  administration 
sc  -  retly, cowardly,  and  clandestine¬ 
ly,  to  undermine :  the  measure 
which  they  proposed  was  impotent 
as  to  good,  but  powerful  as  to  mis¬ 
chief.  With  a  determined,  unrelent¬ 
ing,  remorseless  animosity,  they 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  which-  lived  to  their 
shame.  That  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  really  wished  to  destroy  his 
measure,  he  doubted  not,  although 
they  denied  any  such  intention. 
The  clause  introduced  by  the  noble 
lord,  was  as  wise  for  their  conceal¬ 
ed  purpose  as  it  wks  foolish  for  their 
avowed  purpose.  He  dwelt  on 
the  evils  which  must  result  from 
the  noble  lord’s  proposition,  and 
particularly  on  the  heart-burnings 
which  must  be  occasioned  among 
men  who  were  enlisted  for  different 


terms  of  service ;  and  remarked 
the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty’s, 
ministers  ;  who  formerly  had  called 
out  for  a  present  accession  of  force, 
reckless  of  futurity,  but  who  now, 
disregarding  the  present,  directed 
all  their  solicitude  to  the  future  ; 
for  he  contended  that  not  a  sinpde-. 

c> 

additional  man  would  be  gained  to 
the  regular  army  by  the  new  regu¬ 
lation.  He  stated  at  length  the 
steps  which  were  taken  by  the  late 
administration  for  the  reduction  of 
the  bounties,  which  he  thought 
might  be  brought  down  ^  to  one 
guinea.  The  bounty,  under  the 
system  of  the  present  ministers,  was 
1?/.  ;  under  his  system  it  was  al¬ 
ready  so  low  as  6/.  and  rapidly 
lowering  from  that.  He  again 
insisted  on  the  breach  of  faith  in 
putting  other  terms  of  engagement 
to  the  men  than  those  given  under 
his  measure.  He  complained  of 
the  insertion  of  the  present  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  mutiny  bill,  which  could 
not  admit  of  delay,  and  wished  it 
to  be  brought  forward  in  a  distinct 
shape,  which  would  afford  sufficient 
time  to  consider  and  discuss  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  na¬ 
tural  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  have  the  fondness  of  appa¬ 
rent  for  his  bill,  but  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  showed  rather  that 
doting  predilection  which  the  fond¬ 
est  lover  felt  for  his  mistress.  He 
adverted  to  the  delays  that  had  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  first  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  principles  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  its  being 
regularly  brought  forward.  These 
delays  arose  from  the  difficulty  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  found  in  re¬ 
conciling  his  colleagues  to  the  al¬ 
terations  he  intended  to  introduce 
in  the  military  system  as  it  then 
stood.  The  measure  was  then  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  mutiny  bill,  to  pre¬ 
vent 
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vent  the  fair  opportunity  of  sepa¬ 
rate  discussion  and  separate  rejec¬ 
tion.  The  mutiny  bill  was  now 
very  fairly  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
.remedy  for  the  mischief  introduced 
by  its  means  at  that  time.  The 
noble  lord  then  stated,  that  the 
''  right  honourable  gentleman’s  mea- 
*  sure  had  not  added  a  man  to  the 
prior  rate  of  the  recruiting  of  the 
army.  Of  the  11,000  men  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  raised 
by  the  ordinary  recruiting,  8,000 
were  obtained  by  filling  up  the 
second  battalions  for  rank,  and  the 
rest  by  the  multiplication  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  parties,  which  were  raised 
at  once  from  350  to  800.  He  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  advantage  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  derived  from 
the  additional  force  act,  towards 
the  recruiting  account  of  this  year. 
The  honourable  gentleman  him¬ 
self  was  obliged  to  admit,  that  the 
difference  in  point  of  desertions,  for 
which  he  claimed  such  merit,  was 
reduced  to  nothing  ;  as  indeed  was 
all  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  fine  theory  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  soldier;  give  him 
size  and  strength,  and  he  would 
give  all  the  rest  of  the  superiority 
for  nothing.  One  thing  was  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  measure  added  470,000/. 
a-year  to  the  expenses  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  late  experiments  in  the 
volunteering  of  the  militia  were  not 
decisive  of  a  general  preference  for 
limited  service.  He  deprecated  the 
mischief  of  representing  the  en¬ 
gagements  for  life  as  disgraceful. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
on  mature  consideration,  'had  not 
thought  proper,  under  his  own 
plan,  to  discharge  those  who  had 
served  twenty-one  years,  though 
that  was  his  first  intention.  The 
alteration  now  proposed  was  the 
less  contrary,  to  the  honourable 
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gentleman’s  measure,  as  the  war¬ 
rant  of  his  majesty  issued  upon  that 
measure  went  to  enlist  the  men,  but 
was  not  binding  to  discharge  them. 
The  quality  of  the  men  engaged 
for  unlimited  service  was  certainly 
much  superior,  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  Of  such  men,  not  one 
above  the  prior  rate  had  been  got 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
40,000  had  been  got  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  present  administration. 
It  was  now  remaining  to  take  the 
most  essential  means  to  preserve  so 
large  and  valuable  an  army,  and 
with  that  view  he  hoped  the  house 
would  persevere  in  the  measure 
brought  forward  by  him. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  arid  sir 
Ralph  Milbanke  spoke  shortly  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Windham’s  measure. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
there  appeared : 

For  the  clause  proposed  by  lord 


Gas  tier  eagh 

- 
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189 

Against  it 

-  •• 

m 

116 

Majority 

- 

-  , 
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In  the  house  of  lords,  this  new 
clarise  in  the  mutiny -bill  was  op* 
posed  by 

Theduke  of  Gloucester,  whourg- 
ed  the  inexpediency  of  altering  the 
system  of  limited  service,  from  the 
operation  of  which  it  appeared,  by 
the  returns  on  the  table,  the  most 
beneficial  effects,  with  respect  to 
recruiting  the  army  and  prevent¬ 
ing  desertion,  had  been  derived.  It 
was  a  general  opinion  amongst  mi¬ 
litary  officers,  that  recruiting  for 
limited  service  was  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  an  efficient  army.  Such 
an  alteration  as  that  now  proposed 
would  create  great  confusion  in 
regiments,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  terms  of  enlistment ;  and 
was,  in  every  point  of  view,  in  his 
opinion,  likely  to  be  prejudicial,  as 
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it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  system 
now  established.  His  highness, 
after  speaking  in  warm  terms  of 
praise  of  the  British  army,  which 
consisted,  in  his  opinion,  of  the 
finest  troops  in  the  world,  conclud¬ 
ed  by  moving  to  leave  out  the 
words  which  had  been  read. 

Lord  Boringdon  contended  that 
the  alteration  would  not  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  the  present  system  ; 
this  would  be  prevented  by  those 
opinions  in  favour  of  it  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  illustrious 
duke.  It  also  appeared  from  the 
returns  on  the  table  that,  out  of 
23,000  militia  who  had  volunteered 
into  the  line,  18,000  had  enlisted 
for  limited  service4  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  hie  hi  v  advan- 
tageous  to  have  different  terms  of 
enlistment  in  the  army,  which 
might  suit  the  various  caprices  of 
rnen  ;  and  might,  at  the  same  time, 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  service.. 

Lord  King,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
and  earl  Grosvencr,  supported 
the  motion.  The  earl  of. Buck¬ 
inghamshire  opposed  it. 

Lord  Melville  took  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  various  plans  that  had 
at  different  times  been  devised  for 
recruiting  it.  He  disliked  the  fre¬ 
quent  interference  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  what  regarded  our  mili¬ 
tary  establishment,  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  best  intrusted  to  the  care  and 
management  of  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  ;  and  it  was  found  of 
late  to  improve  and  flourish  under 
the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage  to  whose  hands  the  sove¬ 
reign  had  confided  it.  The  coun¬ 
try  never  had  an  army  so  numerous 
and  well  appointed  as  that  it  had  to 
boast  of  at  the  present  moment  ; 
and  how  was  that  army  acquired  ? 
Not  by  any  one  plan  or  exertion  ; 
not  by  metaphysical  recruiting, 


and  a  philosophical  investigation 
of  the  moral  propensities  and  habits 
of  men  ;  but  by  a  combination  of 
various  plans  and  various  exertions, 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  men  as  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  to  the  varying  situation 
and  exigencies  of  the  country.  Of 
all  the  plans  to  which  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  the  army  might 
be  ascribed,  the  additional  force 
bill,  and  the  enlisting  from  the  sup¬ 
plementary  militia  into  the  line, 
he  conceived  to  have  been  the  most 
efficacious.  But  as  no  one  system 
or  exertion  had  raised  our  military 
force  to  its  present  amount  and 
perfection,  so  no  one  plan  or  exern  ' 
tion  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
it  in  that  desirable  state.  A  variety 
of  systems  and  exertions  must  con¬ 
spire  to  accomplish^  this  wished-for 
object.  He  was,  therefore,  for 
blending  and  uniting  the  two  sy¬ 
stems,  respecting  the  merits  of  which 
noble  lords  seemed  to  be  so  much 
divided.  Let  the  two  systems  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  let  them  mutually 
aid  each  other.  Thus,  and  thus  - 
only,  could  a  military  force  be 
raised  and  maintained,  that  would 
answer  the  different  calls,  of  our 
colonial  and  home  defence.  The 
noble  viscount  then  entered  into  a 
minute  examination  of  the  system 
of  limited  service  ;  and  ridiculed 
the  theories  and  the  reasonings  upon 
which  it  was  so  whimsically  built. 
It  was  said  it  would  introduce  a 
better  description  of  men  into  the 
army  ;  that;  it  would  induce  respec¬ 
table  farmers  to  prepare  one  of  their 
sons  to  be  a  soldier  ;  in  short,  that 
it  would  make  the  military  service 
a  trade.  The  trade  of  a  soldier  ! 
there  never  was,  and  never  would 
be,  such  a  trade  in  this  sense  of  it. 
What  was  meant  by  a  better  sort  of 
men  ?  Was  it  that  they  were  tall¬ 
er  or  shorter,  broader  or  thinner  ? 
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This  might  be  intelligible,  but  it 
was  not  the  case.  The  men  that 
had  hitherto  formed  the  British 
armies  were  men  of  stout  hearts 
and  habits  :  men  of  spirit  and  cou¬ 
rage  lovers  of  bold  enterprise. 
These  were  the  materials  of  which 
an  army  must  be  composed  :  give 
him  such  men,  though  not  of  the 
better  description ;  the  worse  men 
were  the  fittest  for  soldiers  ;  keep 
the  better  at  home.  Upon  these 
grounds,  he  must  vote  for  the  clause 
as  it  now  stood. 

Lord  Sidmouth  agreed  with  the 
noble  viscount,  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  to  the  army  from 
volunteering  from  the  militia,  but 
differed  with  him  in  his  opinion  as 
to  the  present  system  of  enlistment. 
His  lordship  entered  into  a  detail 
-of  the  measures  adopted  for  re¬ 
cruiting  the  army  during  the  last 
and  present  wars  ;  and  contended 
that  the  system  of  recruiting  now 
in  operation  was  the  only  measure 
td  which  the  late  administration 
could  look  with  confidence  for 
keeping  up  the  army,  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  compulsory  service, 
which,  on  every  ground  that  could 
be  stated,  it  was  so  desirable  to 


avoid.  His  lordship  said  he  had 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  system 
introduced  two  years  ago,  though 
he  had  given  it  his  support  as  an 
experiment  then  necessary,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  force  act.  That  system  had 
succeeded  in  the  most  ample  man-, 
ner,  and  had  more  than  equalled 
the  ordinary  mode  of  recruiting  and 
the  additional  force  bill  put  to¬ 
gether.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
old  mode  of  recruiting  would  never 
be  sufficient  of  itself,  without  some 
subsidiary  system,  such  as  the  army 
of  reserve.  By  the  new  system  we 
had  procured  a  force  better  in 
quality,  in  stature,  and  in  morals. 
H  e  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
any  thing  which  might  go  to  de¬ 
prive  the  country  of  any  part  of  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  system  of 
limited  service  must  be  prejudicial, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  earl  of  Moira  spoke  on  the 
same  side,  as  did  lord  Holland  j  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland  was  against 
it.  The  duke  of  Glocester  replied, 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division,  and  the  bill  was  al¬ 
most  irq mediately  past  into  a  law. 


CHAPTER  V. 

petition  against  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Bark — -Debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  that  Subjept — Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
Neva  Reversion  Bill — Debate  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  Bill  to  prevent 
the  Exportation  of  Cotton — Debates  on  the  Budget — Earl  Stanhope's  Mo¬ 
tion  on  the  Indictment  Bill — Lord  Castiercaglf  s  Motion  on  the' Local  Militia 
— -Mr.  Perceval's  Motion  and,  Resolutions  on  the  Nevu  Plan  of  Finance . 

WE  have  been  obliged  to  pass  tation  of  bark  ;  which  having  pass- 
over  some  interesting  de-  ed  the  lower  house,  and  been  read 
bates  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  a  first  and  second  time  in  the  house 
fimong  these  was  tha  ;  on  die  expor-  of  peers,  a  petition  y/as  presented 

again** 
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against  it  by  an  individual  M,  de 
Testat,  who,  under  license  from  the 
Spanish  government,  had  opened  a 
trade  with  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
South  America,  by  which  means 
he  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
of  British  manufactures,  and  im¬ 
ported  bark,  of  which  he  had  a  very 
large  quantity  on  hand  :  his  peti¬ 
tion  went  to  prove  that  the  bill 
would  be  productive  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  him.  On  the  7th  of  April 
lie  was  heard  by  counsel,  and  wit¬ 
nesses  were  called  to  support  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  neti- 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  counsel  was 
withdrawn,  the  question  was  put 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  ; 
Upon  which 

Earl  Bathurst  stated  the  object 
of  the  bill,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
miscalled  a  bill  of  privation,  as  it 
went  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
hark  upon  certain  conditions.  In¬ 
formation  had  been  received,  that 
the  French  government,  wishing  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  this  article,  had 
given  directions  that  this  article 
should  be  admitted  into  the  French 
ports,  although  coming  from  this 
country,  provided  it  formed  the 
sole  cargo  of  the  vessel.  It  was 
thought  a  little  too  much,  that,  the 
enemy  should  not  only  obtain  this 
article  of  which  he  stood  in  need, 
but  should  also  obtain  it  upon  his 
own  terms ;  and  therefore  this 
measure  was  resorted  to,  in  order 
that  the  enemy  might  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  a  supply  of  tin's  ar¬ 
ticle,  unless  he  took  with  it  Bdtish 
colonial  produce,  or  British  manu¬ 
factures.  He  could  not  conceive, 
there  Tore,  that  this  bill  was  liable 
to  any  of  those  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  it,  A 
noble  and  learned  lord  had,  on  a 
ftbrmer  night,  urged  an  objection  to 
it  on  the  ground  of  religion  ;  but 
surely  there  could  be  nothing  in- 
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consistent  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  iii  assisting,  and  pro¬ 
moting  human  industry. 

Lord  Erskine,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  earl, 
still  maintained  the  opinion  which 
he  beiore  urged,  that  this  measure 
was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  principles  of  huma¬ 
nity  ;  and,’  so  strongly  did  he  feel 
upon  this  subject,  that  he  intended, 
in  case  the  house  agreed  to  the  bill, 
to  embody  the  reasons  which  ope¬ 
rated  in  his  mind  against  it  in  the 
form  of  a  protest,  in  order  that  they 
might  remain  upon  the  journals  of 
the  house,  and  go  down  to  posteri¬ 
ty.  It  could  not  be  said  to  be 
analogous  to  the  case  of-  a  siege, 
because  there  the  object  was,  in 
forcing  the  besieged  to  endure  pri¬ 
vations,  to  compel  them  to  surren¬ 
der,  by  which  they  might  put  an 
end  to  those  privations;  but  by 
this  measure,  sickness  and  disease 
were  to  be  bereft  of  a  medicine 
which  was  an  effectual  remedy,  and 
this  without  any  object  to  be  attain¬ 
ed,  but  that  of  distressing  the  in¬ 
nocent  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 
Such  a  mode  of  warfare  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  be  rejoiced 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  reverend 
prelates,  who  usually  attended  that 
house,  did  not  attend  to  vote  in 
favour  of  this  measure.  As  to  the 
information  stated  by  the  noble 
earl  to  have  been  received,  that 
house  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  could  not  form  a  prouhd  of 
supporting  this  measure 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord 
Mulgrave,  and  lord  Redesdale  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill.  The  earl  of  Albe- 
marle,  lord  Holland,  and  the  earl 
of Eauderdale,  opposed  it;  as  did 
also  lord  Grenville,  who  particular¬ 
ly  cautioned  the  house  to  look  well 
at  the  consideration  they  were  tore- 
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as  the  price  of  the  honour,  justice, 
and  humanity  of  the  country.  The 
assertion  of  the  noble  lordj  (Mul- 
grave)  that  we  were  entitled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  whatever  species  of  warfare 
might  be  adopted  against  us,  he 
confessed  surprised  him  not  a  little^ 
Were  we,  if  at  war  with  a  nation 
of  Indians,  because  they  might 
scalp  our  men  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  to  retaliate  on  them  by 
scalping  their  people  in  return?  If 
at  war  with  the  Persians,  and  they 
poured  poisoned  weapons  into 
our  tents,  were  we  to  poison  the 
weapons  with  which  we  fought  ?  If 
they  poisoned  our  streams  of  water* 
were  we  to  retaliate  by  poisoning 
their  fountains  ?  If  they  employed 
assassination  against  us,  were  we 
to  turn  our  swords  from  fair  and 
honourable  war,  to  match  them  in 
deeds  of  treachery  and  disgrace  ? 
Such,  he  thanked  God,  had  never 
been  our  system  of  waging  war ; 
nor,  till  the  present  measures  were 
introduced,  had  we  ever  sacrificed 
a  particle  of  our  national  charac¬ 
ter.  It  had  been  remarked,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  city  of  Lyons  was  qn  hospital 
for  the  sick  and  infirm  :  when  that 
city  was  attacked  by  Robespierre, 
he  ordered  his  cannon  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  principally  against  this  struc¬ 
ture,  as  being  an  object  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  which  gave  peculiar  delight 
to  his  sanguinary  and  inhuman  dis¬ 
position.  In  adopting  the  present 
measure,  we  endeavoured  to  assi- 
m'late  ourselves  to  that  monster  of 
inhumanity  ;  for  what  else  was  the 
present  bill,  but  a  cannon  directed 
against  the  hospitals  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  ?  The  bill,  however,  had 
this  additional  .disadvantage,  that 
it  was  completely  futile  and  inade¬ 
quate.  So  all  that  we  should  gain 
by  the  measure  would  be,  to  evince 


the  inclination,  without  possessing 
the  power,  to  do  evil. 

The  lord  chancellor,  lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  lord  Rosslyn 
justified  the  measure. 

The  question  was  then  called  for, 
and  the  house  divided  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill — 
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Lord  Grenville  presented  a 
clause  by  way  of  rider,  with  a  view 
to  indemnify  individuals  who 
should  be  injured  by  the  bill. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  opposed  the 
clause,  as  laying  down  a  bad  prece¬ 
dent,  and  it  was  rejected  without 
a  division.  The  bill  was  then 
passed  without  any  further  oppo¬ 
sition. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  lower 
house,  another  reversion  bill,  which 
had  passed  through  some  of  the 
forms,  was  debated  at  length  :  we 
shall  give  an  abridged  account  of 
the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Rankes, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  which  .  will  abundantly  ex¬ 
plain  the  nature  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Rankes  rose,  and  reminded 
the  committee  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  stood,  from  the 
former  bill  having  been  rejected  by 
the  lords.  They  were  therefore 
precluded,  in  point  of  form,  from 
bringing  forward  exactly  the  same 
measure  this  session.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  he  had  brought 
in  a  bill,  with  a  limitation  in  point 
of  time.  If  this  was  carried,  it 
would  at  least  secure  one  object, 
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namely,  the  prevention  of  any  new 
grant  during  the  limited  period, 
which  might  affect  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee.  With  respect 
to  the  great  measure  of  absolutely 
restricting  the  crown  from  granting 
offices  in  reversion,  his  object  now 
was  to  proceed  in  the  most  conci¬ 
liating  manner  possible,  without 
sacrificing  the  principle  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  In  opening  his  views  as  to 
the  limitation  of  time,  he  thought 
it  in  vain  to  propose  a  longer  period 
than  that  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  house  of  lords.  This  pe¬ 
riod  (two  years)  was  too  short,  in 
his  opinion  ;  but  if  he  were  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  longer  period,  as  ten 
years  for  instance,  he  rather  feared 
it  would  cut  off  all  chance  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  and  disturb  the 
harmony  of  live  two  houses.  But 
it  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that 
this  period  of  two  years  would  be 
the  most  offensive  that  could  be  in¬ 
troduced,  for  it  was  exactly  that 
which  the  lords  themselves  had  re¬ 
jected.  This  consideration  had 
determined  him  to  relinquish  this 
period,  and  to  propose  one  which 
he  hoped  would  be  equally  useful, 
without  subjecting  the  bill  to  so 
much  risk.  He  intended,  therefore, 
that  the  blank  be  filled  up,  with  a 
provision  that  the  bill  should  be  in 
force  for  one  year  from  the  passing 
of  the  act,  and  from  the  close  of 
that  period  to  the  end  of  six  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
subsequent  session  of  parliament. 
This  would  secure  the  remaining 
part  of  the  present  session,  the 
whole  of  the  next  session,  and  six 
weeks  of  the  session  following.  He 
hoped  the  house  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  at  present,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  they  gave  up  no 
part  of  the  principle ;  but  still 
looked  forward  to  the  further  ob¬ 


ject  of  having  the  measure  rendered 
permanent.  The  term  would  be 
sufficient  for  some  of  the  purposes 
which  the  committee  had  in  view, 
and  therefore  was  applicable  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  house  had 
been  placed.  He  had  heard  that 
some  objection  had  been  taken  on 
the  ground  that  the  reasons  for  the 
bill  had  been  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble.  In  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  he  wished  to  preserve,  he 
would  move  that  it  should  be  stated 
in  the  preamble,  that  the  measure 
was  connected  with  something  at 
present  pending  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  that  the  words 
t(  suspended  for  a  limited  time 
should  be  substituted  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  prohibition.  He  hoped  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Perceval) 
would  see  that  h'e  was  disposed  to 
go  every  possible  length  for  the 
sake  of  harmony. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  unwilling  that  the  house,  in 
pursuit  of  the  measure  which  it 
thought  necessary  to  be  adopted 
on  this  occasion,  should  send  back 
to  the  lords  a  bill  so  entirely  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  they  had  before  rejected, 
that  their  concurrence  could  not 
possibly,  with  any  regard  to  their 
forms  or  consistency,  be  expected. 
On  this  ground,  he  had,  on  a  for¬ 
mer  night,  when  his  honourable 
friend  proposed  a  bill  similar,  if  not 
altogether  the  same  as  that  so  re¬ 
cently  rejected  in  the  upper  house, 
intimated  in  what  respects  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  mode  adopted  by  his 
honourable  friend  improper.  He 
admitted  then,  as  well  as  now,  that 
the  limitation  in  point  of  time,  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord 
Hawkesbury)  in  the  other  house, 
had  his  entire  concurrence.  He 
therefore  could  have  no  objection 
to  that  feature  of  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  the  house,  otherwise  than  as 
being  conveyed  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
pass  the  other  house.  He  had  at 
that  time  intimated  his  intention  of 
proposing  a  clause,  the  object  of 
which  was  entirely  mistaken.  Un¬ 
derstanding  that  one  great  ground 
of  complaint  against  grants  in  re¬ 
version  was,  that  the  want  of  noto¬ 
riety  attending  them  was  likely 
often  to  give  occasion  to  their  being 
given  to  improper  persons,  he  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  remedy,  that  every 
future  grant  of  the  kind  should  be 
published  in  the  Gazette.  This 
proposition  for  regulating  the  mode 


of  granting, 


was  sup 


posed  to  im¬ 


ply  a  determination  that  grants  in 
reversion  should  be  made,  whereas 
the  object  of  the  committee  of 
finance  was  to  keep  every  office  as 
free  and  open  as  possible  to  any  re¬ 
form  they  might  think  proper  to 
introduce.  His  proposition  was 
by  no  means  intended  to  impede 
this  object ;  but  having  been  so 
misunderstood,  and  misrepresent¬ 
ed,  he  should  abandon  it.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  so  far,  at  least,  he 
proceeded  with  the  general  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  house.  With  the 
alteration  in  the  preamble,  also,  he 
gladly  coincided,  as  it  fell  in  with 
the  wish  of  presenting  a  new  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  other  house.  The  for¬ 
mer  bills  proposed  to  abolish  grants 
in  reversion  altogether.  The  pre¬ 
sent  proposed  only  to  suspend  the 
exercise  of  that  part  of  the  prero¬ 
gative  for  a  time  to  be  limited. 
Thus  the  present  bill  was  different 
from  otheis  in  substance  and  form. 
Whether,  after  all,  the  measure 
was  likely  to  be  so  supported  in  the 
lords  as  to  pass  that  horn.,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  say  ;  but  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  and  on  the  friends  of  the 
cordiality  of  both  houses,  to  avoid 


framing  it  so  that  there  would  be 
obvious  ground  of  objection  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  consequently  very 
little  probability  that  it  would  pass. 
On  these  grounds  he  approved  of 
the  measure  as  it  was  now  proposed 
by  his  honourable  friend,  and  for¬ 
bore  to  press  the  amendments  he 
had  on  a  former  night  suggested. 
He  had  had  some  other  amend¬ 
ments  also  in  view,  all  tending  to 
the  same  effect,  of  making  the 
measure  more  acceptable  to  the 
lords,  by  coming  in  a  new  shape ; 
but  he  confessed  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  on  mature  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  and  all  the 
reasons  connected  with  the  general 
principle,  rendered  these  amend¬ 
ments  unnecessary.  His  opinion 
of  the  bill  itself  was  not  changed. 
He  neither  saw  those  great  benefits 
which  some  supposed  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  from  it,  in  point  of  public  oeco- 
nomy  ;  nor  did  he  see  that  danger 
to  the  prerogative  which  existed 
in  the  apprehensions  of  some  of  the 
lords.  So  far  as  it  was  represented 
to  the  public,  that  any  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  burthens  could  be 
effected  by  the  retrenchment  of 
these  offices,  the  promise  was  de¬ 
lusive,  and  would  be  attended  with 
great  disappointment ;  to  that  re¬ 
presentation,  therefore,  he  wished 
to  be  no  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown,  though  some 
alteration  may  be  made  by  the  bill 
for  the  present,  by  taking  away  the 
liberty  of  making  grants  in  rever¬ 
sion,  yet,  when  the  offices  so  grant¬ 
ed  should  fall  in,  the  power  of  the 
crown,  in  that  respect,  would  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  grants  in 
reversion  were  often  a  cheap  mode 
of  rewarding  public  service,  which 
would  otherwise  be  to  be  rewarded 
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by  actual  and  immediate  remunera¬ 
tion,  at  the  public  expense.  Yet, 
with  this  opinion,  lie  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  bill  should  pass 
both  houses  of  parliament.  A  long 
conversation  ensued,  in  which  many 
of  the  most  respectable  members 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
measure  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  that  it  was  much  too 
limited.  The  bill  was  finally  passed 
in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  12th  of 
May. 

April  8.  The  next  subject  to  be 
noticed  is  the  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  cotton;  which 
having  passed  the  commons,  and 
having  been  brought  into  the  up¬ 
per  house, 

Earl  Bathurst  observed,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  embargo  in 
America,  there  had  been  some 
ground  for  apprehending  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  . cotton  would 
not  be  obtained  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  country  :  there  was, 
however,  he  was  happy  to  state,  no 
ground  for  alarm  upon  this  subject ; 
there  was  a  considerable  stock  on 
hand,  and  there  was  now  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sufficient 
supply  would  be  obtained,  even 
supposing  the  embargo  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  quantity  imported 
had  been  upon  the  average  from 
<58  to  61,000,000  pounds  ;  of  this 
quantity  about  18,000,000  came 
from  our  own  colonies,  and 
the  conquered  islands ;  about 
8,000,000,  from  the  Brazils, 
24,000,000  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  rest  from  the  East  In¬ 
dies  and  other  quarters.  The 
quantity  imported  into  Europe 
from  the  Brazils  had  been  different¬ 
ly  estimated,  at  22  and  24,000,000 
pounds  ;  taking  itat  28,000,000,  the 
whole  quantity  would  now  come  to 
this  country.  The  continent  of 
Europe  had  been  cut  off,  by  recent 


events,  from  its  supply  of  cotton  j 
and  orders  .had  actually  been  sent 
from  Germany  to.  procure  cotton 
from  Turkey,  by  land-carriage  ;  a 
species  of  cotton  of  an  inferior  qua¬ 
lity,  which  the  manufacturers  here 
would  not  use.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
securing  to  ourselves  a  sufficient 
Supply  of  this  article,  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  export. 

Lord  St.  John  contended,  that 
the  real  ground  upon  which  this 
bill  had  been  sent  to  that  house 
was,  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
injure  the  manufactures  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  upon  the  supposition  that  our 
own  would  thereby  be  benefited  by 
ensuring  to  them  a  monopoly.  It 
was  in  this  point  of  view  one  of 
those  visionary  measures,  some  of 
which  had  been  already  before  the 
housed  and  which  could  only  tend 
to  the  injury  instead  of  the  benefit 
of  our  manufacturers.  If  the  cot¬ 
ton-manufactures  of  the  energy 
were  destroyed,  what  would  then 
be  the  consequence  ?  All  cotton 
goods  in  the  territories  of  the  ene¬ 
my  must  then  immediately  be 
known  to  be  British,  and,  instead  of 
finding  a  sale,  would  meet  with  a 
prohibition.  The  variableness  of 
taste  was  well  known ;  and  if 
the  cotton  manufactories  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed,  was  there 
not  reason  to  fear  that  taste  might 
again  vary,  and  some  other  articles 
be  substituted  for  cotton  ?  It  was 
a  most  mistaken  policy  to  suppose, 
that  by  destroying  competition  we 
should  destroy  our  own  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  contrary  was  the . 
truth ;  manufactures  thrived  best 
by  competition  ;  this  was  proved  in 
the  case  of  our  exports  to  the 
United  States,  which,  in  the  article 
of  cotton  goods,  jiad  become  nearly 
double,  since  America  became  a 
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manufacturing  country,  of  what 
thev  were  before.  He  objected 
decidedly  to  the  power  vested  in 
the  m  i  of  granting  licenses,  as 
it  went  to  make  every  merchant  in 
the  kingdom  dependent  upon  the 
executive  government :  added  to 
tin  was  the  inconvenience  experi¬ 
enced  by  merchants  at  the  out- 
ports  in  procuring  licenses. 

Lord  Auckland  spoke  on  the 
same  side. 

Lord  Redesdale  supported  the 
bill  as  a  measure  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  our  manufactures,  and 
as  a  check  on  the  growing  cotton- 
trade  of  the  enemy. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  the  board  of  trade  had  given 
up  the  present  bill  as  a  measure  of 
Warfare,  and  had  considered  it 
solely  in  relation  to  its  effects  on 
our  commerce.  In  this  view  of 
die  case,  he  considered  it  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  principle,  to 
allow  to  the  government  for  the 
time  being,  the  privilege  of  saying, 
what  individual  should  be  indulged 
in  carrying  on  a  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture,  and  who-  should  not.  To 
compel  ships  laden  with  cotton  to 
come  into  our  ports,  while  the  ex¬ 
port  of  that  article  was  prohibited, 
and  while  our  manufactures  could 
not  procure  a  market,  was  impro¬ 
perly  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
raw  material.  Our  manufacturers 
might  wish  to  procure  cotton  at  a 
cheaper  rate  ;  but  they  were  at  the 
same  time  aw7 are  of  the  impolicy  of 
reducing  the  value  of  the  raw  com¬ 
modity  so  much  as  to  render  it  a 
matter,  of  indifference  to  the  grower 
of  the  article,  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  bring  it  to  our'  market. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  did  not  in¬ 
tend  at  present  to  .enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  orders  of  council, 
though  he  must  protest  against  the 


interpretation  put  by  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last,  on  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friends,  as  if  they 
had  given  up  the  presept  bill  as  a 
measure  of  warfare.  They  had 
not  done  so.  It  was  well  known, 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  France,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  one  of  the  most  increas¬ 
ing  trades  in  that  country  was  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

Lord  Grenville  reprobated  the 
idea  as  absurd,  that  the  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  incommod¬ 
ing  France  by  preventing  the  re¬ 
quisite  supply  of  cotton.  There 
were  various  tracts  of  country  in. 
winch  cotton  could  be  grown,  and 
did  actually  grow  at.  this  moment, 
of  which  it  was  impossible  for  this 
country,  by  any  act  it  might  pass, 
to  deprive  Bonaparte.  In  the  Le¬ 
vant,  considerable  quantities  of 
cotton  were  grown,  particularly  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  over  which  the 
ruler  of  France  now  had,  or  in  all 
probability  would  soon  have,  the 
complete  dominion.  In  fact,  it 
was  -quite  in  the  power  of  France* 
from  the  territory  it  now  command¬ 
ed,  to  procure  cotton  in  whatever* 
quantity  it  chose.  If  this  country 
wished  to  preserve  its  cotton  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  to  command  a  con¬ 
stant  and  sufficient  supply  of  the! 
raw  material,  the  plan  was,  to  give 
a  free  and  unlimited  power  oHim- 
pott  and  export.  The  advantages 
our  harbours  held  out  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  grower  would  thus  ensure 
us  a  constant  supply,  convinced  as 
they  would  in  that  event  be,  that  a 
ready  market  for  their  commodity 
would  be  found,-  if  not  with  us,  yet 
in  some  other  quarter.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  the  government 
.  would  act  the  wiser  part  by  for¬ 
bearing  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
trade*  and  leaving  it  to  be  regu* 
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lated  by  the  natural  influence  ofits 
own  operation. 

The  ouestion  on  the  third  read- 

x 

ing  being  called  for,  the  house  di¬ 
vided  : 

Contents  -  -  44 

Non-contents  -  -  13 


Majority  -  *  81 

April  11.  The  house  of  com¬ 
mons  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
the  account  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  consolidated  fund  having,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  been 
referred  to  said  committee, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  committee  tile  arrange¬ 
ment  which  he  intended  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  parliament  to  adopt  re¬ 
specting  the  stamp  duties,  from 
which  he  proposed  to  derive  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
year.  But  before  he  should  enter 
into  that  part  of  tire  statement 

JL 

which  he  was  to  submit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  fel't  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  justify  the  motion  with  which  he 
meant  to  conclude,  to  recapitulate 
the  amount  of  the  supplies  which 
had  already  been  granted  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session.  By 
enumerating  the  different  items  of 
supply  already  voted,  and  the  ways 
and  means  available  at  present  to 
cover  them,  he  should  point  out  to 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  tire  ground 
upon  which  he  brought  forward 
the  specific  arrangement  which  he 
wa$  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  here  went  through  the 
various  items  of  supply  which  had 
been  voted  in  the  present  session, 
under  the  various  heads  of  navy, 
army,  barracks,  commissary  gene¬ 
ral's  department,  extraordinaries, 
ordnance,  miscellaneous  services, 
and  Swedish  subsidy  j  which  having 


been  already  successively  reported 
when  voted,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat.  The  whole  of  the  sums 
voted  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  48,658,170/.,  from  which  was  to 
be  deducted  the  proportion  that 
\vas  to  be  furnished  by  Ireland,  viz* 
,5,713,566/.,  which  would  leave  a 
sum  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  of  42,939,604/.  These  sums 
he  stated  upon  a  rough  estimate, 
which,  however  it  mi  edit  vary  from 
perfect  accuracy,  would  yet  be 
found  to  correspond  pretty  exactly 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  ac¬ 
counts,  Having  gone  through  the 
supplies,  it  next  became  necessary 
for  Tim  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  various  ways  and  means  which 
had  hitherto  been  provided  1  for 
covering  these  supplies.  The  house 
had  already  voted  upon  malt  and 
pensions  three  millions.  The  sum 
usually  voted  was  2,750,000/.  ;  but 
it  was  thought  more  expedient  to- 
take  the  amount  of  tax  at  the  round 
sum  of  three  millions,  which  it  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  effect  of  which  would 
only  be  to  reduce  the  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund  by  the  sum 
of  250,000/.,  the  difference  between 
the  vote  of  three  millions  and  the 
usual  "amount  at  which  the  malt 
and  pension  tax  were  estimated. 
The  advances  from  the  bank- 
amounted  to  3,500,000/.  The 
unappropriated  surplus  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund,  which  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  would  move  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  committee,  wa s  on  the  5th  of 
April  726,870/.  Upon  the  rough 
estimate  he  was  warranted  in  taking 
the  war  taxes  at  twenty  millions. 
The  committee  would  be  aware, 
that  the  duties  to  be  levied  under 
the  orders  of  council  were  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  war  taxes,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  felt  the  more  confidence  in 
taking  their  amount  at  twenty  mil¬ 
lions.  TWie  lottery  he  should  state 
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M  die  sum  of  350,000/.,  which  was 
undoubtedly  less  than  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  present  year  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  he  could  estimate  its 
produce  higher  than  the  amount  he 
had  stated.  It  would  be  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  committee,  that 
the  sum  of  four  millions  of  exche¬ 
quer  bills  had  been,  funded  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  ;  and 
that,  in  submitting  that  measure  to 
the  house,  he  had  stated  that  it  was 
intended  to  issue  four  millions  of 
exchequer  bills  in  place  of  those 
funded,  as  part  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year.  By  adding  to 
these  different  items  the  sum  of 
eight  millions,  which  was  the  whole 
of  what  he  apprehended  would  be 
wanted  for  the  service  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  the  aggregate  amount 
would  be  39,576,-870/.  To  this 
aggregate  was  to  be  added  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
which  he  proposed  to  take  at  the 
amount  voted  last  year,  viz. 
3,750,000/.,  which  wouldcarry  the 
ways  and  means  to  43,076,870/., 
yielding  a  surplus  of  ways  and 
means,  above  the  supplies,  of 
137»000/.  The  surplus  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund,  the  committee 
would  recollect,  had  been  taken 
last  year  at  3,750,000/.,  but  had 
produced  afurther  sum  of  726,870/. 
a— making  ail  together  4,476,870/. 
Having  stated  the  supplies,  and  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  covered,  it  was,  in  the 
next  place,  his  duty  to  state  by 
what  means  he  purposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  interest,  charges,  and 
sinking  fund,  of  the  exchequer  bills 
funded,  and  of  the  proposed  loan, 
which  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
750,000 7  There  existed  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  sum  of  380,000/.  applicable 
to  that  purpose,  being  the  amount 
of  the  short  annuities  which  had 
fallen  in.  There  was  likewise  a 
1808, 


saving  upon  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  of  65,000/.  By  the 
new  arrangement  with  respect  to 
the  assessed  taxes,  a  sum  of  1 25,000/. 
would  be  produced  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose,  for  an  improved  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  duties  on  stamps,  would 
be  calculated  to  yield  200,000/. 
The  whole  of  these  sums  would 
amount  to  770,000/.,  being  a  small 
excess  above  the  sum  actually  re¬ 
quired.  He  came  next  to  state  the 
view  upon  which  he;  grounded  the 
arrangement  hehad  to  propose  with 
respect  to  the  stamp  duties.  The 
committee  were  aware,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  a  principle 
had  been  recognised  by  parliament, 
founded  upon  the  suspension  of  all 
taxation  for  three  years,  and  for 
resorting  to  the  war  taxes  to  cover 
the  necessary  charges  of  loans.  The 
policy  of  this  principle  had  met  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  sides  of  the 
house,  though  some;  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  measure  founded  upon 
it  had  been  canvassed.  Having” 
stated  this,  he  was  bound  to  explain 
to  the  house  why  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
principle  in  the  present  instance,  by 
proposing  to  lay  on  additional  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  above  300,000/.  ; 
and  it  certainly  was  not  'because 
he  had  considered  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him  unwise.  He  had  felt 
how  desirable  it  was  to  consolidate 
the  different  acts  relative  to  the 
assessed  taxes  and  the  stamp  duties, 
and  considered  that  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  when  making  improved  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  collection  of  both, 
to  make  a  small  addition  in  certain 
items.  He  had  already  done  so 
with  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  he  was  now  to  propose  a  simi¬ 
lar  course  with  respect  to  the  stamp 
duties.  If  by  these  means,  with¬ 
in  out 
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out  adding  considerably  to  the 
burthens  of  the  public,  they  could 
contrive  to  provide  for  the  present 
year,  they  niight  in  the  next  and 
following  years  resort  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  had  been  so  generally 
approved  of;  unless,  upon  a  review 
of  the  state  of  the  taxes,  whoever 
might  fill  the  situation  he  occupied, 
should  be  of  opinion  that,  by  re¬ 
gulation  or  modification,  a  supply 
could  be  obtained  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  pressure  upon  the  public, 
and  to  relieve  the  war  taxes.  He 
then  proposed  some  addition  to  the 
stamp  duties.  The  addition,  he 
said,  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
would  arise  from  an  application  of 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  other 
instruments  than  those  to  which  it 
at  present  applied.  It  had  on  a 
former. occasion  been  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  apply  that  principle  to  all 
conveyances  of  real  property,  by 
making  the  instrument  invalid  if 
the  stamps  were  not  of  the  legal 
amount :  but,  as  it  would  be  hard 
to  render  an  instrument  of  no  effect 
merely  because  of  the  stamp  not 
being  of  the  legal  amount,  the  de¬ 
sign  was  abandoned.  He  did  not 
mean  to  carry  his  provision  to  that 
extent,  but  that  a  specification 
should  be  made  of  the  amount  of 
the  consideration,  and  the  duty  on 
the  stamp  should  be  in  proportion. 
And  he  proposed  to  apply  this 
principle,  not  only  to  all  convey¬ 
ances  of  real  estates,  but  to  the 
admission  to  offices  of  courts 
and  government.  At  present  the 
duty  was  20/.  upon  all  offices  of  the 
courts,  without  regard  to  the  in¬ 
come.  He  should  propose  to  re¬ 
duce  the  duty  upon  the  lower  of¬ 
fices,  and  to  raise  that  upon  the 
higher  offices.  Upon  all  offices 
the  income  of  which  should  not 
exceed  60/.  no  duty  would  attach  ; 
upon  all  over  60/.  and  under  150/. 


the  duty  would  be  8/.  ;  upon  all 
over  150/.  and  under  300/.  it  was 
to  be  20/.  ;  and  so  in  proportion 
upon  higher  incomes.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  make  some  alteration 
in  the  duty  on  indentures,  but  not 
to  carry  it  higher  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1804,  and  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  it  lower.  f  There 
was  likewise  some  addition  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  duty  on  attorneys’ 
indentures.  The  duty  at  pre¬ 
sent,  on  articles  ot  indenture, 
to  an  attorney  of  the  superior 
courts,  was  1 10/.,  and  of  the  inferior 
courts  55/.  The  same  duty  which 
applied  to  indentures  to  solicitors 
in  chancery  should  also  apply  to 
proctors  ;  for  he  could  not  see  why, 
when  the  advantage  was  equal,  the 
parties  should  not  be  subject  to  simi¬ 
lar  duties.  He  proposed  that  the 
duty  of  551.  should  extend  to  in¬ 
dentures  to  the  writers  to  the  signet 
in  Scotland.  In  the  duty, on  col¬ 
lations  and  donations,  a  small  al¬ 
teration  was  to  take  place  ;  for 
where  they  gave  the  right  as  fully 
as  induction  and  institution,  the 
duty,  which  did  not  at  present 
attach,  was  to  apply.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  infeoffments,  a  small  addi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made,  the  duty  being 
at  present  only  1/.  Kb. :  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  it  to  3/.,  the  duty 
applicable  to  another  mode  of  con¬ 
veying  real  estates  by  lease  and 
release.  An  addition  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  duty  on  the  grant  of 
honours  and  preferments ;  the  duty 
was  at  present  but  20/.  in  all  cases. 
In  Ireland,  the  duty  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  duke,  marquis,  or  earl, 
was  200/. ;  on  the  creation  of  a 
viscount  150/.  ;  and  on  the  creation 
of  a  baron  100/. ;  and  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  this  country  should 
not  adopt  the  same  rate  of  duty 
wliich  existed  in  that. 

Upon  the  gr  ants  of  money  and 
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pensions,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
duty  should  attach  upon  the  ad 
valorem  principle  on  the  higher 
grants,  though  it  would  apply  on 
a  reduced  scale  to  the  lower.  A 
duty  was  also  to  apply  to  policies 
of  insurance  on  lives,  which  had 
been  exempted  in  1801,  though 
there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  so  exempted.  Another 
head  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  was  the 
case  of  promissory  notes  re-issuable, 
issued  by  persons  calling  themselves 
bankers.  He  proposed  that  every 
person  issuing  such  re-issuable 
notes  should  pay  twenty  pounds  a 
year  for  a  license.  The  duty  upon 
such  notes  was  at  prescat  three¬ 
pence  each,  and  he  proposed  to 
raise  the  duty  upon  all  to  four- 
pence  each  ;  but  when  the  notes 
were  payable  only  in  one  place,  the 
duty  was  to  be  sixpence'each.  An-\ 
other  alteration  was  intended  re¬ 
lative  to  the  manner  of  transferring 
the  shares  ofjoint  stock  companies. 
At  present  the  duty  was  collected 
only  in  proportion  to  the  nominal 
value,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
it  should  be' in  proportion  to  the 
real  value.  As  to  law  proceedings, 
they  were  already  so  highly  bur- 
thened,  that  no  addition  could 
possibly  be  made  to  them.  There 
were  only  some  small  instances, 
which  we  could  scarcely  consider 
but  as  omissions  in  ti  e  year  1804. 
Thus  he  proposed  a  -duty  of  one 
shilling  on  all  summonses  before  a 
master  in  chancery.  With  respect 
to  probates  of  administration  in 
Scotland,  the  duty  was  to  apply  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  England. 
As  to  legacies,  the  duty  applied  on 
all  above  twenty  pounds,  except  a 
residue,  and  then  the  duty  did  not 
attach  till  the  residue  amounted  to 
100/.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
)  duty  should  apply  indiscriminately 


to  residue  and  legacies.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  him  only  to  explain  how 
the  principle  he  stated  was  tp  apply 
to  conveyances.  The  duty  at  pre¬ 
sent  wms  thirty  shillings  on  all  con¬ 
veyances  of  land.  This  duty  he 
proposed  to  lower  ori  conveyances 
of  smaller  property,  and  to  raise  it 
in  proportion  to  the  value  on  the 
higher  degrees  cf  property.  In  all 
cases  where  the  considerationshould 
not  exceed  150/.  the  duty  was  to 
be  one  pound  ;  between  that  and 
300/.  one  pound  ten  shillings  ;  be¬ 
tween  300/.  and  500/.  two  pounds 
ten  shillings  ;  between  500/.  and 
750/.  five  pounds  ;  between  750/. 
and  1000/.  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  ;  but  in  no  instance  to 
exceed  one  per  cent,  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration.  Upon  these  instruments, 
and  the  re-issuable  promissory 
notes,  lie  calculated  tor  an  advance 
in  the  amount  of  the  stamp  duties 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  his  first  resolution,  stating 
the  unappropriated  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  on  the  5th 
of  April  1808,  to  have  been 
726,870/. 

Mr.  Biddulph  thought  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year  might  and  ought  to  be 
made  without  any  additional  taxes* 
He  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
contingent  fund  by  the  sale  of  crown 
lands,  to  which  the  public  may  be¬ 
come  tenants.  The  sums  for  which' 
crown  rents  may  be  sold  were  al¬ 
most  inconceivable.  One  hundred 
pounds  had  been  demanded  of  him 
for  a  rent  of  8s.  9d.  Such  parts  a 3 
may  be  sold  to  advantage  may  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  sum  of 
600,000/.  may  easily  be  creased,  so 
as  to  be  available  afte,r  the  first 
dividend;  the  surplus  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund  to  be  brought  in 
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aid,  whenever  any  deficiency  should 
require  it. 

Acts  were  afterwards  passed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer. 

April  12.  Earl  Stanhope,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  a  bill  brought  up 
from  the  commons,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  indictment  bill, 
which,  he  said,  purported  to  be  a 
bill  to  amend  the  law,  but  which 
in  his  opinion  tended  to  make  it 
worse.  He  thought  that  part  of 
the  bill  particularly  objectionable 
which  related  to  proceedings  on  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  as  he  did  not  mean 
to  debate  the  subject  now,  he 
would  move  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  their  lordships  be  summoned  ; 
which  was  agreed  to.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  however  put  off  till 
the  19th,  when 

Earl  Stanhope  expressed  his  asto¬ 
nishment  that  so  mischievous  a 
bill  should  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  the  commons.  He  considered 
the  bill  as  an  infringement  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  as  tending  to 
oppression.  His  lordship  read 
great  part  of  the  bill,  and  laid 
great  stress  on  the  clause  enacting 
that  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or 
information  might  be  served  upon 
the  gaoler  or  turnkey  where  the 
pa^ty  was  in  prison,  and  upon  the 
subsequent  enactments  respecting 
putting  in  a  plea  by  the  prosecutor 
for  the  defendant,  where  the  latter 
did  not  appear  and  plead ;  con¬ 
tending  that,  according  to  these 
enactments,  a  man  might  be  tried 
in  his  absence ;  which  was  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  the  common 
law,  as  was  shown  by  the  oath  of 
a  juryman,  who  was  sworn  to  make 
a  true  delivery  between  our  lord 
the  king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 


Lord  Ellenborough  observed 
that  this  oath  did  not  apply  to  the 
trial  of  misdemeanors,  and  that  m 
ninety-nine  cases  of  misdemeanor 
out  of  cue  hundred,  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  the  defendants 
were  not  present  at  their  trials. 

Earl  Stanhope  resumed,  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  only  made 
parentheses  in  his  own  speeches, 
but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who 
had  just  sat  down  made  paren¬ 
theses  in  the  speeches  of  other  per¬ 
sons. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  as  appealed  to  by 
the  noble  earl. 

Ear1  -  tanhope  continued  his  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  bill,  which  he 
considered  as  tending  to  press  in 
many  instances  particularly  hard 
upon  the  poorer  class,  as  the  same 
process  might  be  had  for  any  of¬ 
fence,  however  slight;  and  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  impose  in  several  instances  a 
longer  term  of  imprisonment  than 
would  be  inflicted  upon  conviction. 

The  question  wras  about  to  be 
put,  when 

Lord  Holland  rose,  and  observed, 
that  he  had  expected  some  noble 
lord  who  supported  the  bill  wrould 
have  attempted  to  show  its  neces¬ 
sity.  He  had  conceived  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  (Ellen- 
borough)  had  intended  to  do  so, 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  way  to 
hear  such  necessity  shown. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he  was 
ready  to  defend  the  bill,  when  any 
objection  was  made  to  it. 

Lord  Holland  oroceeded  to  com- 

X 

ment  upon  the  bill,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  innovation  upon  the 
sound  and  wholesome  principles  of 
the  common  law.  The  princ:ple 
of  part  of  the  bill,  with  respect 
to  requiring  bail,  was  first  adopted 
in  the  26tli  of  his  present  majesty, 

in 


An  a  .revenue  act.;  and  it  was  found 
f°  injurious,  that  a  bill  was  brought 
in,  in  the  38th,  to  remedy  the  evil,' 
it  being-  found  that  many  persons 
had  remained  in  gaol  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  the  means  of 
bringing  on  their  trials.  He  de¬ 
precated  the  principle  of  applying 
to  other  cases  enactments  found 
necessary  for  the  better  collection 
ef  the  revenue,  and  still  more  as  it 
was  merely  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  this  bill  as  a  reason  for  its  enact¬ 
ment,  that  it  had  been  found  con¬ 
venient.  Was  this  a  reason  for  al¬ 
tering  the  law  generally?  With 
respect  to  the  process  upon  indict¬ 
ment  and  information,  where  was 
the  necessity  shown  for  such  an  al¬ 
teration  ?  I  his  bill,  besides,  went 
to  require  bail  equally  upon  an  in¬ 
dictment  presented  by  twelve  sworn 
men,  upon  an  information  granted 
by  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  and 
upon  an  information  filed  tx  officio 
by  the  attorney-general.  This  was 
an  innovation  which  he  thought 
f  regnant  with  the  most  injurious 
consequences  ;  nor  could  he  for  a 
moment  consent  that  a  power  of 
holding  to  bail  should  exist  upon 
the  mere  filing  of  an  information 
by  the  attorney-general.  His  lord- 
ship  quoted  some  legal  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  an¬ 
cient  practice  of  the  constitution, 
contended  that  by  this  bill  a  man 
might  be  tried  in  his  absence  and 
without  his  knowledge,  and  called 
upon  those  who  resisted  a  bill 
which  they  conceived  to  be  an  in¬ 
novation  upon  the  prerogative,  to 
resist  a  bill  which  was  an  innova¬ 
tion  upon-  the  constitution.  Jf  no 
innovation  was  to  be  suffered  in  the 
one  case,  none  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  the  other,  at  least  without  prov¬ 
ing  some  strong  necessity. 

Lord  Ellenborough  contended, 
.that  considerable  misconception 


had  taken  place  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  which  did  not  alter  the 
law  as  it  now  stood,  or  at  least 
very  slightly,  but  merely  defined 
more  accurately  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  As  tire  law  at  present 
stood,  it  was  well  known  that  per¬ 
sons  might  be,  held  to  bail  not 
merely  upon  indictment,  but  by 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  a 
charge  of  misdemeanor.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  informations  filed  cx  offici* 
by  the  attorney-general,  he  was  a 
sworn  officer  :  he  never  filed  such 
informations  without  previous  af¬ 
fidavits  to  substantiate  the  charge  ; 
and  when  an  information  was  filed 
by  the  attorney-general,  it  was  a 
presentment  upon  oath,  as  much  as 
that  of  a  grand  jury.  He  did  not 
see,  tbereiore,  that  any  injury  was 
to  result  from  holding  to  bail  upon 
such  informations.  With  respect 
to  indictment  and  information,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  a  person 
accused  had  much  better  means  of 
justifying  himself  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  Before  a 
grand  jury  the  evidence  was  ex 
parley  and  the  proceedings  secret. 
A  person  accused  had  no  means  of 
punishing  another  for  a  false  accu¬ 
sation  before  a  grand  jury,  nor 
could  lie  indict  a  witness  who  had 
given  evidence  before  a  grand  jury 
for  perjury  ;  in  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
formation  granted  by  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  the  accused  must  be 
served  personally  with  the  rule  to 
show  cause,  which  was  only  grant- 
ed  on  affidavit  ;  he  might  then  file 
affidavits,  show  cause,  and  have  all 
the  advantage  of  the  argument  of 
counsel.  Information  filed  ex  officio 
by  the  attorney-general  being 
grounded  on  affidavit*  a  party 
falsely  accused  might  indict  the 
person  making  sucU  affidavit  for 
perjury.  He  thought  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  were  humanely 
L  3  adapted 
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adapted  to  give  relief  to  the  pri¬ 
soner.  As  to  his  being  tried  in  his 
absence,  that  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  persons  tried  for  misdemea¬ 
nors  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
were  scarcely  ever  present  at  their 
trials.  This  bill  would  also  pre¬ 
vent  a  person  sent  to  prison  for 
want  of  bail,  from  remaining  there, 
as  it  might  happen  for  years,  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  bringing  on  his 
trial ;  another  provision  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  was,  that  the  judge  who  tried 
him,  although  not  a  judge  of  the 
king’s  bench,  might  discharge  him 
if  acquitted.  He  considered  the 
bill/therefore,  as  favourable  to  per¬ 
sons  in  the  situation  alluded  to,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  all  tending  to  make  their 
condition  worse. 

Lord  Erskine  condemned  the 
principle  of  extending  regulations 
made  with  an  immediate  view  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,  to 
other  cases.  With  respect  to  the 
bill,  he  admitted  there  was  nothing 
in  it  affecting  the  trial  by  jury,  as 
supposed  by  the  noble  earl  (Stan¬ 
hope),  and  that  the  objection  of 
trying  a  man  in  his  absence  did 
not  apply  to  it.  He  contended, 
however,  that  the  bill  did  make  an 
alteration  in  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
and  for  which  no  necessity  had 
been  shown,  namely,  in  holding 
to  bail  upon  informations  filed  ex 
officio  by  the  attorney-general. 
These  informations,  it  had  been 
said,  were  filed  upon  affidavit ;  but 
the  attorney-general  was  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  file  them  upon  affidavit, 
he  might  file  them  without  any 
affidavit.  It  was  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  for  a  moment  that  his  learned 
friend,  the  present  attorney -gene¬ 
ral,  would  do  any  act  that  was  in 
the  slightest  degree  improper  ;  but 
he  objected  generally  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  holding  to  bail  upon  in¬ 
formations  filed  by  the  uttorney- 


general,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  founded  upon  affidavit,  and 
thereby  giving  to  the  attorney- 
general  the  power  of  a  grand  jury. 
No  necessity  had  been  shown  for 
this  bill,  and  he  thought  it  much 
better  that  the  law  should  stand  as 
it  did,  than  that  they  should  run 
the  risk  of  exciting  discontent  or 
dissatisfaction  by  altering  it,  and 
by  giving  power  of  holding  to  bail 
in  slight  offences,  in  libels,  and 
constructive  breaches  of  the  peace, 
which  might,  at  some  period  or 
other,  be  used  oppressively  against 
the  subject. 

The  lord  chancellor  contended 
that  the  only  question  at  present 
was,  whether  there  was  so  much 
good  in  this  bill  as  to  authorize  its 
being  sent  to  a  committee.  He 
thought  there  was.  With  respect 
to  informations  filed  ex  officio  by 
the  attorney- general,  it  was  fitting 
that  it  should  be  stated,  that  al¬ 
though  he  might  not  he  compelled 
to  receive  affidavits  previous  to  fil¬ 
ing  such  information,  in  substance 
it  was  so,  no  information  of  that 
nature  being  filed  except  upon  affi¬ 
davits  ;  and  with  respect  tq  the  in¬ 
formations  of  that  kind  filed  by 
him  when  he  held  the  office  of  at¬ 
torney-general,  the  parties  might 
have  been  held  to  bail  by  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  upon  the  affidavits.  He 
thought  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  favourable  to  persons  sent  to 
prison  for  want  of  bail,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  their  remaining 
there  for  a  considerable  time  'with¬ 
out  the  means  of  release,  and  that, 
with  some  alteration  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  might  be  rendered  unob¬ 
jectionable. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  glad  that 
some  alteration  was  to  be  made  in 
the  bill,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be 
sent  back  to  the  commons.  His 
lordship  proceeded  to  show  the  ab¬ 
surdity 
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surdity  of  contending,  that  because 
judges  were  sometimes  honest  men, 
or  attorney-generals  persons  who 
could  be  trusted,  therefore  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  should  he  vested 
in  their  hands.  Were  he  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  such  a  doctrine 
down  the  throat  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  he  was  convinced,  he 
could  not  say  Amen  to  it.  Judges 
and  attorney-generals  were  like 
other  men,  and  he  should  give  a 
specimen  of  them  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  lord,  who  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  of  what  sort  of 
characters  they  were  at  times  com¬ 
posed.  His  lordship  then  alluded 
to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  when 
consulted  by  Charles  the  First,  as 
to  his  right  to  exact  ship-money,  by 
which  they  declared  that  he  had 
such  right,  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  judge  of  it;  also  to  the 
answer  of  the  judges  in  Charles  the 
Second’s  reign,  who  declared  it  to 
be  unlawful  to  publish  any  argu¬ 
ment  against  government.  His 
lordship  next  alluded  to  a  case  de¬ 
cided  some  years  ago,  in  which  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had 
laid  down  what  he  esteemed  to  be 
true  law,  that  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  were  to  be  regulated  not  by 
precedents,  but  by  the  written  law 
of  the  land.  This  case  he  did  not 
allude  to  from  memory ;  he  had 
seen  it  within  these  few  days  as  it 
came  from  the  short-hand  writer. 
This  the  learned  lord  might  not 
esteem  evidence ;  but  he  certain¬ 
ly  would  do  so,  when  he  informed 
him  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  cor¬ 
rections  made  in  the  hand- writing  of 
the  learned  lord  himself.  This  his 
lordship  esteemed  sufficient  to 
found  him  in  maintaining  that  it 
was  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not 
to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  that 
we  were  to  look  for  protection. 

Lord  Lauderdale  spoke  decided¬ 


ly  against  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority,  and  was  finally 
carried  into  a  law. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  agreeably  to  notice, 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  internal  defence  of  the 
country.  Fits  object  was  to  have  a 
regular  subsidiary  force,  amount¬ 
ing  to  six  times  the  number  of 
the  militia,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Yorke  some  years  ago.  On  this 
principle  it  would  appear,  from 
the  last  returns  of  the  volunteers, 
that  there  was  now  a  deficiency  of 
about  30,000  men.  But  there  were 
besides  deficiencies  of  particular 
counties,  which  would  render  the 
whole  number  necessary  to  be  called 
out,  about  60,000.  This  he  pro¬ 
posed  should  form  a  local  militia, 
and  should  be  balloted  for,  in  their 
different  counties,  in  proportion  to 
the  deficiency  of  volunteers  in  each, 
from  among  persons  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35.  Persons  might 
be  allowed  to  volunteer  into  this 
force  ;  but  no  substitutes  should  he 
allowed,  nor  any  exemptions  made 
but  at  a  very  high  fine.  To  render 
this  force  as  similar  as  possible  to 
the  existing  ,  militia,  the  \  officers 
should  possess  the  same  requisites 
as  to  property,  except  in  one  in 
stance,  thaf.  whoever  had  held  the 
rank  of  field  officer  in  the  army 
might  hold  the  same  rank  here, 
without  regard  to  any  such  quali¬ 
fication.  Volunteer  corps  might,  if 
they  chose,  transfer  themselves, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty, 
into  this  local  militia.  The  period 
of  service  during  the  year  to  be  28 
days,  exclusive  of  the  days  for  as¬ 
sembling,  marching,  &c.,  for  .  which 
pay  to  be  allowed.  The  expense 
would  not  exceed  that  of  the  present 
volunteer  establishment.  It  would 
not  be  so  great  as  that  of  Mr.  Wind- 
^  L  4  barns* 
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h  urn’s  training  bill,  and  would  not 
exceed  47.  a  man  for  the  year.  A 
regimental  force  of  400,000  men 
would  thus  be  kept  up,  ready  at  all 
times  to  act  with  the  regular  army 
and  the  militia — a  force  which  he 
submitted  was  amply  sufficient  for 
any  emergency,  amounting  as  it 
would  do  in  time  of  war  to 6, 50, COO, 
and  even  in  time  of  peace  to  600,000 
men,  besides  the  trained  population 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ycrke  approved  of  the  pro¬ 
position. 

Mr.  Windham  begged  of  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  to  put  two 
questions  to  themselves — 1st,  What 
necessity  there  was  for  the  proposed 
measure? — 2d,  Whether  it  might 
not  be  traced  to  the  motive  of 
wishing  to  briny  back  the  old  sy¬ 
stem  of  having  soldiers  for.  life? 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  which  caused  many  and  long 
debates,  but,  with  some  alterations 
suggested  chiefly  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  next  subject  that  claims  cur 
notice  is  a  new  plan  of  finance  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  12th  of  Mtty  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  ;  the  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  the  holders  of  stock  in 
the  three  per  cents,  to  purchase  an¬ 
nuities  by  transfer  of  their  stock. 
In  introducing  this  subject  to  par¬ 
liamentary  notice,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  declared  that  he 
had  no  idea,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  divert  the  sinking  fund 
from  its  natural  and  proper  object, 
the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt;  and  having  premised  this 
observation,  he  proceeded,  first,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  he  meant  to  submit  to 
the  committee  ;  after  which  he 
should  state  the  reasons  why  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  desirable  that  they 


should  be  adopted  and  acted  upon, 
The  purport  of  these  propositions 
would  be  to  enable  persons  possessed, 
of  three  per  cent,  consolidated  or 
reduced  stock,  to  transfer  such 
§tock  to  the  commissioners  intrust? 
ed  with  the  management  of  the 
fund  applicable  to  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  receiving,  on  such  transfer, 
annuities  proportioned  in  value  to 
the  quantity  of  the  stock  transfer¬ 
red,  and  the  age  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the,  annuities  were  given. 
He.did  not  mean  that  this  permis¬ 
sion  should  be  extended  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five,  or  to 
persons  transferring  less  than  100/. 
capital.  The  former  limitation  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  prevent  im¬ 
positions,  the  latter  to  save  trouble, 
which  was  as  great  upon  a  small 
as  upon  a  large  sum.  He  stated 
that  the  effect  of  this  proceeding 
would  be  not  only  to  take  out  ot 
the  market  the  stock  which  was 
made  the  subject  ot  commutation, 
but  to  secure  the  redemption  oi 
this  stock,  at  the  price  of  the  day 
on  which  the  transfer  was  made. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  sinking  fund  had  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  increase  the 
price  of  stock ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  thqt  its  influence  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  felt  in  raising  still  higher 
the  price  of  the  funds.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  with  him  in  this 
opinion,  it  would  not  be  denied, 
that  could  a  measure  be  devised, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance 
cf  the  national  faith  towards  the 
public  creditor,  to  redeem  the 
whole  of  the  debt  at  the  present 
price  of  the  funds,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  effect,  because  such  a 
proceeding  would  prevent  any  fu¬ 
ture  rise  in  the  funds  from  retard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
"  ‘  :  '  fund. 
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fund.  The  sinking  fund  had  two 
^different  objects,  the  one  of  which 
was  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt,  the  other  keeping  up  the 
price  of  stock.  These  two  objects 
were  manifestly,  in  some  degree, 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  When 
the  funds  were  high,  the  public 
borrowed  on  advantageous  terms  ; 
but  the  progress  in  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  was  proportionally  retard¬ 
ed  ;  and,  % nee  versa,  when  stocks 
were  low,  the  operation  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  was  accelerated,  'while 
loans  were  made  on  terms  less  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  present  measure 
combined  the  two  advantages  of 
tending  to  increase  the  price  of 
stock,  and  of  securing  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  antecedent  to  its 
rise.  The  proposition  was  so  ob- 
yioiis,  that  he  did  not  conceive  it 
needed  explanation  ;  but  to  render 
it,  if  possible,  more  plain,  he  put 
the  case  of  a  person  making  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  stock,  in  consideration  for 
which  transfer  he  was  to  receive 
an  annuity  equal  to  double  the 
present  interest.  The  value  of  this 
annuity  was  calculated  at  compound 
interest,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
probable  age  of  the  person  to  whom 
jt  was  granted ;  so  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  interest  should  redeem  the 
original  sum.  For  instance:  sup¬ 
posing  a  man  possessed  of  1000/. 
three  per  cent,  stock  made  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  this  stock  to  the  public,  and 
that  instead  of  30/.  he  should  be 
paid  60/.  in  consideration  for  this 
transfer,  the  additional  30/.  would 
not  only,  on  the  principles  of  fair 
calculation,  redeem  the  1000/.  at 
the  present  price  of  the  funds,  but 
the  rise  which  may  in  future  take 
place  in  the  funds  above  their  pre¬ 
sent  price.  He  admitted  that  the 
whole  merit  of  the  plan  rested  upon 
the  probability  of  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  funds  ;  for,  if  the  funds 
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should  fall,  it  would  not  only  not 
be  a  disadvantageous  proceedingfor 
the  public,  but.  the  public  would 
absolutely  be  a  loser  by  it.  The 
point,  therefore,  which  particularly 
called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  in  order  that  they  might 
pass  a  wise  decision  upon  the  plan, 
was,  whether  it  was  probable  that 
the  funds  would  continue  progres¬ 
sively  to  rise.  If  they  could  form 
any  inference  respecting  what  was 
to  take  place,  from  what  had  al¬ 
ready  happened,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  this  would  be  the  case. 
Since  the  last  loan  was  contracted 
for,  the  funds  had  risen  about  six 
per  cent,  on  every  hundred  pounds 
stock,  which  was  equal  to  a  rise  of 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent,  upon 
every  hundred  pounds  of  real  ca¬ 
pital.  After  a  variety  of  other  ob¬ 
servations,  Mr.  Perceval  concluded 
with  moving  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

1.  “  That  it  would  tend  to  a 
more  speedy  and  efficient  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  of  material  ac¬ 
commodation  and  convenience  to 
the  public,  if  every  proprietor  of 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  or  re¬ 
duced  bank  annuities  were  at  li¬ 
berty  to  exchange,  with  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  such  bank  annuities 
for  a  life  annuity  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  single  life,  to  be 
named  by  such  proprietor  ;  or  for 
a  life  annuity  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  lives  of  two  persons,  to 
be  named  by  such  proprietor,  and 
of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of  such 
two  nominees. 

2.  “  That,  in  otder  to  give  effect 
to  the  aforegoing;  resolution,  every 
proprietor  of  three  per  cent,  con¬ 
solidated  or  reduced  bank  annuities, 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  exchanging 
any  such  bank  annuities  for  a  life 
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annuity  on  the  continuance  of  a 
single  life,  shall,  on  transferring  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  any  such  bank 
annuities,  be  entitled,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  or  her  life,  or  of 
the  life  of  some  other  person  to  be 
named  by  him  or  her,  to  receive 
(under  such  regulations  as  parlia¬ 
ment  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
adopt)  for  every  100/.  of  such  bank 
annuities,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  sum  than  100/.  of  such 
annuities,  transferred  to  the  said 
commissioners,  a  life  annuity  of 
such  annual  amount,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  nominee,  and  the 
average  price  of  such  bank  annui¬ 
ties  on  the  nearest  open  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  day  of  the  transfer  there¬ 
of,  as  is  specified  in  the  following 
table. 

3.  That,  in  order  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  effect  to  the  aforegoing  reso¬ 
lution,  every  proprietor  of  %L  per 
cent,  consolidated  or  reduced  bank 
annuities,  .who  shall  be  desirous  of 
exchanging  an)'  such  bank  annui¬ 
ties  for  a  life  annuity  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  lives  of  two  persons, 
to  be  named  by  such  proprietor  (of 
■whom  such  proprietor  may  be  one), 
and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  shall,  on  transferring  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  any  such  bank 
annuities,  be  entitled,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  two  lives,  and 
of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  to  receive  (under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  parliament  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  adopt)  for  every  100/. 
of  such  bank  annuities,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  sum 
than  100/.  of  such  annuities,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  said  commissioners,  a 
life  am'mity  or  such  annual  amount, 
according  to  the  respective  ages  of 
such  two  nominees  and  the  average 
price  of  such  bank  annuities  on  the 


nearest  open  day  preceding  .the  day 
of  the  transfer  thereof,  as  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  following  tables. 

4*.  a  That  no  person  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  nominee,  either  for 
the  grant  of  an  annuity  tor  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  single  life,  or  for  the 
grant  of  an  annuity  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  two  lives  and  of  the  longer 
liver  of  them,  who  shall  be  under 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 

5.  “  That  the  dividends  payable 
in  respect  of  the  bank  annuities, 
which  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  in  exchange  for 
life  annuities,  shall  be  received  by 
the  said  commissioners,  and  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  that  out  of  the 
said  funds  applicable  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  the  said 
commissioners  shall  pay  the  respec¬ 
tive  life  annuities  granted  in  ex¬ 
change  for  such  bank  annuities, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  re¬ 
spective  lives  for  which  the  same 
shall  be  payable  ;  and  that  the  said 
respective  life  annuities  shall  be 
payable  half-yearly  at  the  bank  of 
England,  on  the  same  days  on 
which  the  dividends  on  the  stock 
transferred  tor  the  purchase  there¬ 
of  may  be  payable  in  every  year  ; 
that  the  first  payment  of  every 
annuity  shall  commence  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  first  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  bank  annuities  so  trans¬ 
ferred  shall  be  payable  to  the  said 
commissioners  ;  and  that  upon  the 
death  of  any  single  nominee,  or  of 
the  survivor  of  any  two  joint  nomi¬ 
nees,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part 
of  the  annuity  dependent  upon  his 
or  her  life  shall  be  paid  to  the  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  his 
or  her  ercecutors  or  administrators, 
as  the  case  may  be,  provided  the 
same  shall  be  claimed  within  two 
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years  after  the  death  of  such  single 
or  surviving  nominee ;  and  that 
the  annual  sum  payable  for  every 
such  life  annuity  so  ceasing  as 
aforesaid,  shall  thenceforth  revert 
to  and  constitute  part  of  the  funds 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt. 

6.  “  That  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  effect  of  the  measure 
proposed  in  the  aforegoing  resolu¬ 
tions,  with  reference  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt,  a  separate 
account  shall  be  kept  half-yearly, 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  re- 

Iduction  of  the  national  debt,  of  all 
bank  annuities  which  shall  have 
been  transferred  to  them  for  the 
purchase  of  any  life  annuities,  and 
of  the  dividends  receivable  by  them 
in  respect  thereof,  up  to  the  period 
of  such  account ;  distinguishing 
therein  so  much  of  the  said  bank 
:  annuities  as  shall  have  been  trans- 
:  ferred  in  the  course  of  the  next  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  half-year. 

1“  Also,  a  half-yearly  account  of 
the  amount  of  all  the  life  annuities 
granted  by  them  up  to  the  peri¬ 
od  of  such  account,  distinguishing: 
therein  the  amount  of  the  life  an- 
:  unities  which  shall  have  been  grant- 

Ied  in  the  course  of  the  next  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  half-year  ;  and 
also  of  the  amount  of  all  the  annual 
sums  which,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
3  said  account,  shall  by  reason  of  the 
£  deaths  of  nominees  have  reverted 
I  to  the  funds  applicable  to  the  re- 
)  auction  of  the  national  debt,  di¬ 
stinguishing  therein  the  amount  of 
:  such  annual  sum  as  shall  have  so 
reverted  in  the  course  of  the  next 
immediately  preceding  half-year, 
together  with  an  account  of  the 
i  amount  of  life  annuities  then  pay- 
'  able ;  and  that  in  every  such  account 
i  shall  be  specified  the  excess  in  the 
’.whole  amount  of  all  the  life  annui¬ 
ties  then  before  granted,  above  the 
I 
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amount  of  the  dividends  receivable 
in  respect  of  all  the  bank  annuities 
then  before  transferred  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  life  annuities ;  and  also 
the  excess  (if  any)  in  the  amount  of 
the  life  annuities  then  payable  above 
the  amount  of  such  dividends. 

“  And  that  a  separate  account 
shall  also  be  kept  half-yearly  of  the 
capital  stock,  which,  up  to  the 
period  of  such  account,  shall  have 
been  redeemed  by  the  application 
of  the  annual  sums  which  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  have  so  reverted 
to  the  said  funds,  by  reason  of  the 
deaths  of  nominees,  and  by  the 
application  of  the  accumulated  di¬ 
vidends  of  the  capital  stock  redeem¬ 
ed  thereby. 

“  Also,  an  account  of  the  whole 
amount  of  3L  per  cent,  capital 
stock,  which,  up  to  the  period  of 
such  account,  would  have  been  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  excesses  in  the  a- 
mount  of  the  .life  annuities  from 
Time  to  time  payable  by  the  said 
commissioners,  above  the  amount 
of  the  dividends  from. time  to  time 
receivable  by  them,  in  respect  of 
the  bank  annuities  transferred  for 
the  purchase  of  such  life  annuities, 
in  case  such  excesses  had  been  in¬ 
termediately  applied  in  the  rede  rap-, 
tion  of  3L  per  cent,  stock,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  law's  now 
in  force  for  the  reduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.” 

Mr.  Windham  wad  afraid  that 
too  many  parents  would  be  found, 
that  would  be  very  willing  to  sa¬ 
crifice  the  future  interests  of  their 
children  to  their  own  immediate 
gratification.  The  system  of  an¬ 
nuities  was  too  generally  attendant 
with  such  consequences,  and  he 
saw  nothing'  in  the  plan  of  the  right 
non.  gentleman  calculated  to  ob¬ 
viate  such  effects  in  the  present  in— 
stance. 

Mr.  Brand  observed,  that  by  as 
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much  as  the  price  of  stock  eiceed- 
ed  seventy,  by  so  much  would  the 
public  be  injured,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought,  that  the 
objection  of  his  right  Iron,  friend 
was  well  worthy  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  The  mischiefs 
resulting  from  persons  in  the  lower 
orders  of  life  having  a  market 
opened  to  them  tor  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  the  future  interests  of 
their  families,  were  of  a  nature 
such  as  to  contain  in  themselves 
no  inconsiderable  objection,  i ins, 

hbwever,  was  an  objection  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  kind  ;  and  perhaps  he  felt  it 
the  less,  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  tire  system,  of  which  it  was  to 
be  one  of  the  consequences,  would 
ever  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
system  was  founded  on  a  principle 
contradictory  to  the  uniform  habits 
of  the  country.  The  habits  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  almost 
universally  influenced  by  a  wish  to 
save  their  capital  to  the  decrease  of 
the  interest,  rather  than  sink  that 


capital  for  a  greater  interest,  which 
must  be  the  principle  of  any  sy¬ 
stem  of  life  annuities  j  nor  would 
they  in  this  point  of  view  be  content 
with  the  assurance  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  his  plan 
won! 4*  not  ultimately  tend  to  the 
decrease  of  their  capital ;  nor  was 
it  probable  that,  contrary  to  their 
constant  habit,  they  would,  in  tins 
instance,  be  suddenly  brought  to 
be  more  anxious  for  the  increase  of 
interest  at  the  expense  of  their  capi¬ 
tal.  Many  of  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman’s  positions  rested  upon  the 
presumption  of  the  apparent  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  funds  ;  but  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  prosperity 
was  but  apparent,  and  owing  to 
the  general  stagnation  of  trade, 
which  had  for  some  time  back  pre¬ 
vailed. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  brought 
into  the  house  on  this  plan,  and 
passed  into  a  law :  tables  of  the 
different  rates  were  published,  and 
an  office  opened  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly s  Motion  to  amend  the  Criminal  Law — Delate  in  the 
Committee  on  ihe  Privately  Stealing  Bill — Lord  Binning  s  Report  and : 
Motion  on  the  Distilleries— Mr.  Grattan's  Motion  in  behalf  tf  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  Ireland — Lord  Grenville's  on  the  same  Subject  in  the  Moire  of" 
Lords—  Mr.  Sheridan's  Motion  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain — Mr.  Whitbread  s\. 
Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — Sir  Francis  Bur  dolt's  Motion  on  ibr.t 
Discipline  of  the  Army— Mr.  Whitbread's  Motion  on  the  Affairs  of 
Spam . 


Although  we  must, 
from  the  limits  prescribed  to 
tins  part  of  the  volume,  abridge, 
more  than  we  could  wish,  many 
important  discussions  which  came 
before  parliament,  yet  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  the  leading  argu¬ 


ments  used  by  the  different  parties, 
on  the  subject  of  amending  the: 
criminal  law  :  of  suspending  for  a; 
limited  time  the  use  of  corn  in  our. 
distilleries;  of  the  debates  in  both! J 
houses  on  extending  the  tolera-u 
tion  act  to  Roman  catholics.  Norn 
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shall  we  wholly  omit  the  motions 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Spain  :  or  the  motion  of  the  latter, 
who  yields  to  no  man  in  true  and 
dignified  patriotism,  on  the  state 
of  the  nation ;  or  the  motion  of 
sir  F.  Burdett  on  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  which  is,  we  are  told,  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  subsequent 
motions  on  the  same  subject  next 
sessions. 

May  18. — Sir  Samuel  Horn  illy 
rose  to  make  his  promised  motion 
on  the  criminal  law  of  the  country. 
He  was  conscious  that  any  person 
who  proposed  an  alteration  in  the 
laws  of  the  country  stood  in  an  in¬ 
vidious  point  of  view  ;  and  the  only 
apology  he  had  to  offer  for  doing 
so  was,  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
the  subject  lightly  or  suddenly ; 
but  that  the  opinion  which  he  had 
adopted  upon  it,  was  the  result  of 
long  deliberation.  For  many  years 
of  his  life,  he  had  intended  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  consideration  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be 
culpable  rather  for  having  neglect¬ 
ed  it  so  long,  than  for  bringing  it 
forward  in  the  present  instance. 
In  common  with  many  others,  he 
had  always  lamented,  that  by  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country,  capital 
punishments  were  appointed  to  be 
inflicted  for  so  many  crimes.  He 
said  “  appointed, r>  because,  in  fact, 
they  were  not  so  frequently  exe¬ 
cuted,  although  no  principle  was 
better  established,  than  that  the 
certainty  and  not  the  severity  of 
punishment  rendered  it  efficacious. 
This  principle  had  long  been  prov¬ 
ed  and  published  to  the  world  by 
marquis  Beccaria ;  but  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  his  work  produced  in 
Great  Britain  was  unproductive  of 
any  change  in  our  system,  which 
■  was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  no¬ 
ble  writer’s ;  for  with  us  punish- 
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ments  were  most  severe  and  most 
uncertain.  It  was  notorious,  that 
of  the  persons  who  were  sentenced 
to  capital  punishments,  few  suffer¬ 
ed  death.  In  1805,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  were  capitally 
convicted  in  England  and  Wales, 
of  whom  duly  sixty-eight  (being 
less  than  a  fifth)  were  executed. 
In  1806,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  persons  were  capitally  con¬ 
victed,  of  whom  only  fifty-seven 
( being  little  more  than  a  sixth)  were 
executed :  a  considerable  portion 
was  composed  of  persons  who  had 
committed  murders  or  forgeries 
crimes  rarely  pardoned  in  this 
country  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  a 
large  part  consisted  of  persons  who- 
had  committed  highway  robberies 
and  burglaries,  crimes  not  much 
more  frequently  pardoned.  It  was 
evident  that  the  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  felonies  that  had 
been  executed  was  very  small,  and 
that  he  was  justified  in  stating,  that 
not  above  one  in  twenty  of  crimi¬ 
nals  of  that  description  underwent 
the  punishment  of  death.  Now, 
whether  this,  generally  speaking, 
ought  to  be  the  state  of  the  law  in 
any  country,  namely,  that  a  law 
should  exist  in  theory,  but  be  dead 
in  practice,  he  would  leave  with 
the  house  to  determine.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  he  would  confine  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  his  motion  to  one  class 
of  those  crimes,  which,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  seldom  received  the 
punishment  which  the  law  appoint¬ 
ed  for  them  ;  a  class  on  which  the 
law  inflicted  extraordinary  severity 
of  punishment,  without  any"  well- 
founded  motive  to  that  severity. 
He  meant  those  cases  where  the 
capital  part  of  the  charge  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  amount.  By  a  statute 
of  William  and  Mary,  privately  to 
steal  from  a  person  to  the  value  of 
5s.  was  rendered  capital.  In  queen 
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Anne’s  reign,  to  steal  to  the  value 
of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling- 
house  was  rendered  capital ;  and 
by  a  statute  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a 
theft  of  so  small  a  sum  as  twelve 
pence  was  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  made  a  capital  offence. 
When  one  recollected  the  great 
changes  that  had  taken  place  since 

O  A 

the  enactment  of  those  statutes,  one 
was  astonished  the  law  had  remain¬ 
ed  so  severe  to  the  present  moment. 
If  ever  it  were  a  true  assertion  that 
time  was  the  greatest  of  all  inno¬ 
vators,  that  assertion  was  true  on 
the  present  occasion.  As  the  ne¬ 
cessaries,  the  conveniences,  and  the 
luxuries  of  life  had  become  dearer, 
the  life  of  man  had  become  cheaper. 
Many  mischievous  effects  lurked 
under  this  evil  which  were  not  ma¬ 
nifested  at  first.  The  ^  severity  of 
the  laws  occasioned  the  frequent 
non-execution  of  them;  Juries  were 
placed  in  the  painful  situation  of 
choosing  between  the  violation  of 
two  duties,  their  duty  to  their  coun¬ 
try  on  one  hand,  and  the  duty  of 
humanity  on  the  other.  rihe  conse¬ 
quence  was  obvious.  It  was  well 
known  how  frequently  juries  a- 
gainst  the  most  direct  evidence  de¬ 
clined  finding  a  criminal  guilty  of 
Stealing  above  a  certain  value. 
Blackstone  noticed  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  his  Commentaries,  and 
characterized  it  by  two  words 
which  no  one  could  wish  to  see  as¬ 
sociated,  a  pious  perjury.’5  Long 
also  ought  this  evil  to  have  been 
removed  ;  and  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
moving  it  became  every  day  more 
pressing  and  urgent,  bo  small  a 
number  of  persons  were  convicted 
of  these  crimes,  out  of  the  great 
number  tried  for  them,  that  an  en¬ 
couragement  was  held  out  for  their 
commission.  Another  consequence 
was,  that  with  respect  to  those  who 
were  found  guilty,  the  crown  ex¬ 


changed  its  prerogative  of  extend¬ 
ing  mercy  for  the  painful  task  of 
selecting  those  who  were  to  suffer 
'  as  an  example.  The  judges,  to 
whom  this  authority  was  delegated 
in  every  county  but  Middlesex, 
found  the  exercise  of  it  the  most 
interesting  part  of  their  duty.  To 
what  uncertainty  also  did  it  not 
lead,  both  with  respect  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  the  judge 
was  influenced  in  his  decision,  and 
also  with  respect  to  his  own  opinion 
on  the  necessity  of  severity  !  On 
this  subject  he  was  anxious  to  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly  ;  to  do  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  ;  to  alter,  not  to 
innovate.  He  should  therefore  con¬ 
tent  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  proposing  the  repeal  of  that 
most  objectionable  statute  of  the 
8th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  4, 
the  absurdity  of  which  was  as  sur¬ 
prising  as  its  severity.  He  read 
the  preamble  to  this  statute,  and 
exposed  its  inconsistency.  There 
was  another  circumstance  to  which 
he  was  desirous  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house.  It  was  the 
case  of  the  persons,  who,  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  crimes,  suffered  imprison¬ 
ment,  took  their  trial,  and  then 
proved  their  innocence.  As  the 
law  now  stood,  there  was  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  persons,  unless 
the  prosecution  could  be  shown  to 
be  malicious.  Eie  allowed  that, 
under  the  best  system  of  criminal 
law,  suspicion  must  sometimes 
light  on  the  innocent  man,  and  that 
the  good  of  the  public  might  re¬ 
quire  his  confinement  until  that  in- 
nocencecould  be  ascertained;  but, 
when  ascertained,  i  he  contended 
that  the  sufferer  should  be  com¬ 
pensated  as  far  as  it  was  practica¬ 
ble  to  compensate  him.  In  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  a  man  might  be  confined 
eight  months  before  his  trial ;  and 
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in  the  four  northern  counties  above 
a  twelvemonth.  The  imprison¬ 
ment,  therefore,  of  a  poor  labour¬ 
ing  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  ruinous  to  himself  and  to 
his  family  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  avert  such  ruin.  Per¬ 
haps  such  extreme  cases  might  not 
often  occur,  but  they  ought  to  be 
provided  against.  He  admitted 
that  a  difficulty  might  here  be  start¬ 
ed,  and  that  it  might  be  said  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  com¬ 
pensate  all  persons  who  were  ac¬ 
quitted,  because  that  acquittal  fre¬ 
quently  arose  not  from  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  party,  but  from  some 
insufficiency  in  the  evidence,  or  in¬ 
formality  in  the  proceedings.  This 
certainly  was  a  difficulty,  but  it 
i  might  be  obviated.  The  merits  of 
the  person  acquitted,  and  his  right 
to  indemnity,  might  be  determina- 
tble  by  the  judge  before  whom  he 
y  was  tried.  Such  a  regulation  would 
proceed  on  similar  principles  to 
r  that  of  1-302,  relative  to  the  prose- 
'j  cutions,  by  which  the  judge  was 
r empowered,  taking  all  the  circum- 
i  stances  of  the  case  under  his  con- 
)  sideration,  to  order  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  to  make  such  com- 
ipensation  as  justice  demanded.  He 
(would  introduce,  therefore,  a  simi¬ 
lar  proposition  in  the  bill  which  he 
t  intended  to  propose  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  he 
is  would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
ra  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act 
J  of  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4, 

■  as  related  to  taking  away  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  clergy  from  persons  steal¬ 
ing  privately  from  the  persons  of 
!  others. 

Mr.  Hibbert  did  not  approve  of 
innovation  either  in  the  civil  or  in 
the  criminal  code  of  the  country. 
But  if  any  individual  could  be  put 
on  his  trial,  a  majority  of  twenty- 
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three  persons  must  decide  on  his 
presumpsive  guilt.  He  conceived 
that  the  proposal  made  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  baronet  to 
compensate  acquitted  persons  would 
be  productive  of  more  inconve¬ 
nience  than  advantage. 

^  o 

Mr.  Wilberforce  differed  so  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  that  he  declared 
he  had  experienced  the  most  un¬ 
mixed  satisfaction  at  what  had  fall¬ 
en  from  the  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  baronet  opposite.  He  well  re¬ 
membered  that  a  great  and  lament¬ 
ed  public  character  (Mr.  Pitt),  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  had  a  digest  made  of 
the  whole  of  our  criminal  code, 
with  a  view  of  lessening,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  number  of  capital  pu¬ 
nishments  whiqli  it  contained,  and  v> 
the  objections  to  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  confute.  He  congra¬ 
tulated  the  house  and  the  country 
that  an  individual  so  well  qualified 
for  the  task  by  his  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  Honourable  and 
learned  baronet,  had  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  this  most  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  solicitor  general  declared, 
that  every  one  must  feel  how  high¬ 
ly  indebted  the  public  was  to  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend, who, 
amidst  the  severe  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  had  turned  his  enlightened 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects  as  those  on  which  he  had 
that  evening  addressed  the  house. 
Whether  the  attempt  to  grant  com¬ 
pensation  to  persons  acquitted  of 
offences  imputed  to  them  might 
not  be  productive  of  greater  evil 
than  good,  was  not  now  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  certainly  inclined  to 
think,  that,  however  plausible  the 
theory,  the  practice  would  be  very 
injurious. 
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Sir  Francis  Burcfett  thought  the 
question  of  extreme  importance. 
He  was  ready  to  pay  every  respect 
to  the  motives  and  abilities  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  baronet, 
but  he  must  at  the  same  time  say, 
that  his  proposition  for  giving  to 
the  judge  the  power  of  declaring, 
whether  a  person  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  a  jury  ought  to  be 
considered  innocent  or  not,  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  so  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  of  the  law  of 
the  country,  that  he*  could  not  al¬ 
low  it  to  pass  unobserved.  It  would 
be  a  most  grievous  circumstance 
in  the  administration  of  justice, 
that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  should  be 
deemed  ambiguous,  and  that  it 
should  remain  in  the  breast  of  the 
judee  to  determine  whether  the  per- 
son  acquitted  by  that  jury  had  or 
had  not  been  honourably  acquitted. 
Before  the  subject  should  be  again 
brought  before  the  house,  he  should 
turn  his  mind  to  it  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  attention. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  D. 
Giddy,  leave  was  granted  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  then  again 
rose.  He  "was  sorry  that  he  had 
been  so  much  misunderstood  by 
the  honourable  baronet,  who  seem¬ 
ed  to  conceive  that,  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  he  was  about  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  house,  any  thing  was 
included  but  the  general  question, 
whether  persons  accused,  tried,  and 
acquitted,  should  or  should  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
injury  which  they  sustained.  The 
mode  of  deciding  to  whom  this 
compensation  should  be  awarded, 
or  whether  it  should  be  given 
to  all  indiscriminately,  (which  he 
should  .prefer  to  withholding  it 
from  all,)  would  be  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion  when  the  bill  was  brought 


in.  He  moved  for  leave  to' briligf* 
in  a  bill  to  provide  in  certain  cases 
compensation  to  persons  tried  and 
acquitted  in  a  criminal  court,  for 
the  damages  sustained  by  them,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  detain¬ 
ed  in  custody  and  brought  to  trial. 

The  solicitor  general  repeated, 
that  in  the  view  which  he  had  of 
the  subject,  the  evil  would  prepon¬ 
derate  over  the  good.  If  thejudge 
refused  to  give  compensation,  it 
would  be  indicative  of  the  unfa¬ 
vourable -opinion  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  innocence  of  the  per¬ 
son  by  whom  it  was  demanded  ; 
and  he  would  thus  be  placed  in  a 
very  invidious  situation*  Besides, 
suppose  a  person  were  acquitted  on 
an  error  in  the  indictment,  before 
the  merits  of  his  case  were  investi¬ 
gated,  how  could  the  judge  then 
decide  on  a  claim  of  compensa¬ 
tion?  Asa  novelty,  this  proposi¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  watched  with  jea¬ 
lousy.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
impracticable  to  execute  it,  without 
much  mischief.  If  the  compensa¬ 
tion  were  to  be  made  out  of  the 
county  rate,  it  might  prove  a  great 
discouragement  to  prosecutions,  or, 
in  the  event  of  a  trial,  that  circum¬ 
stance  might  operate  on  some  minds 
against  the  accused.  Ble  should  vote 
against  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  declared  his 
surprise  that  his  honourable  friend 
should  resist  the  introduction  of 
a  bill,  of  the  provisions  of  which  he 
must  necessarily  be  ignorant.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  being  a 
novelty,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
there  have  not  been  more  novelties 
of  a  similar  description. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
the  subject,  and  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  on  the  20th.  A  bill 
was  likewise  brought  in  to  allow 

benefit. ; 
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benefit  of  clergy  to  persons  con- 
victed  of  privately  stealing,  which 
went  through  .the  usual  stages  to 
the  Commitment;  when,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly  that  the 
house  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
privately  stealing  bill, 

Mr.  Burton  said,  that  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  had 
been  his  lot  ta  have  some  experience 
on  the  administration  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law ;  he  should  therefore  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  respect'  to  -his  learned 
friend,  if  he  omitted  to  pay  what 
attention  he  could  to  the  present 
bill ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  state 
a  few  observations  upon  it  before 
I  the  speaker  left  the  chair,  because 
they  were  connected  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill.  He  confessed  he 
Was  somewhat  at  a  loss  whether  to 
look  for  the  principle  in  the  enact¬ 
ing  part,  or  the  preamble,  because 
they  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with 
each  other,  or  at  least  not  co-exten- 
sive.  The  preamble  laid  down  very 
general  abstract  positions,  which 
far  exceeded  the  object  of  the  bill, 
and  went  to  condemn  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  criminal  laws. 

1  -Now  in  his  opinion  (without  stop¬ 
ping  to  discuss  the  truth  of  the  po- 
;  sitions),  nothing  could  be  more 
f  objectionable  than  to  pronounce 
by  statute  such  a  parliamentary 
:  condemnation  of  a  great  part  of 
f  our  criminal  laws,  and  yet  to  leave 
r  those  very  laws  in  full  force.  ■  To 
him  consequently  it  appeared  in¬ 
dispensable  to  expunge  the  pream- 
1  ble  altogether,  and  introduce  an- 
1  other  suited  to  the  limited  object  of 
:  the  bill.  The  principle,  as  it  was 
'  to  be  collected  from  the  enacting 
part,  was  to  abolish  the  capital  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  to  reduce  the  offence, 

:  as  well  as  the  punishment,  down  to 
!  the  standard  •  of  simple  larceny. 
J  SOB. 


Nov/  so  far  as  it  took  away  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death,  he  was  inclined 
to  approve  it ;  because  sentences  of 
death,  often  pronounced  in  cases 
where  they  are  scarcely  ever  fit  to 
be  executed,  tended  much  to  dimi¬ 
nish  their  effect :  but  he  could  by 
no  means  agree  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  the  offence  punishable  with 
no  greater  severity  than  simple  lar¬ 
ceny.  Kis  learned  friend  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  introduced  the  bill 
with  pretty  severe  comments  on. 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  intended 
to  be  repealed  ;  and  any  proposi¬ 
tion  of  his  was  sure  to  come  recom¬ 
mended  by  so  much  eloquence  as 
to  render  it  a  difficult  matter  to* 
consider  it  immediately  with  an 
unbiassed  mind  ;  yet  upon  reference 
to  the  statute,  it  would  be  found  to 
contain  a  statement  of  facts  verified 
by  an  experience  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  equally  applicable 
to  the  present  time.  It  states  that 
the  offenders  then  called  cut- purses 
were  very  numerous,  confederated 
into  fraternities  of  an  art  or  mys¬ 
tery  to  live  idly  by  secret  spoil, 
even  to  the  impoverishment  of 
many,  frequenting  for  that  purpose 
places  of  public  resort,  such  as 
places  of  divine  worship,  the  court, 
courts  of  justice,  fairs,  markets, and 
places  of  execution,  and  being  ha¬ 
bited  in  such  a  garb  as  to  elude 
suspicion.  To  this  enumeration  of 
places,  the  bank  of  England,  and 
the  approach  to  bankers’  shops, 
might  now  be  added :  in  every 
other  respect  the  description  suited 
the  present  time.  He  was  well  in¬ 
formed  by  magistrates  of  experience 
that  the  number  at  present  exceed¬ 
ed  hundreds,  some  thought  to  the 
amount  of  several ;  that  many  un¬ 
derwent  a  regular  training  to  the 
art ;  that  they  plundered  to  such 
an  amount,  and  were  so  far  confe¬ 
derated,  that  large  sums  were  ne~ 
M  ver 
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ver  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  ablest  assistance  upon 
their  trials,  or  ©f  buying  off  pro¬ 
secutors  or  witnesses :  upon  the 
whole,  next  to  nightly  house¬ 
breakers,  no  class  of  offenders  were 
so  pernicious.  It  was  also  obser¬ 
vable  that  the  circumstances  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  statute  had  always 
been  deemed  aggravations  of  the 
offence  of  simple  larceny, and  there¬ 
fore  deserving;  of  an  aggravated 
degree  of  punishment.  Such  were 
the  number  of  offenders,  and  the 
extent  ot  the  depredations,  that  they 
were  perpetrated  with  an  art  which 
denoted  education,  by  gangs  which 
are  dangerous,  and  in  a  manner  to 
elude  all  ordinary  care  and  vigi¬ 
lance.  That  these  practices.'  pre¬ 
vailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  ,-and 
would  not  be  repressed  without  se¬ 
verer  punishment  than  transporta¬ 
tion  for  seven  years  (the  highest 
punishment  for  simple  larceny), 
he  could  unfortunately  testify  from 
his  own  experience  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester.  What  had 
there  happened  within  these  few 
years,  he  was  sure  must  strike  the 
benevolent  mind  of  his  learned 
friend.  During  four  or  five  years 
preceding  the  spring  of  1 806,  seve¬ 
ral  boys  had  been  there  brought  to 
trial ;  the  numbers  had  been  in¬ 
creasing,  till  seven  or  eight  at  one 
assizes  appeared  to  be  confederated 
in  a  regular  gang,  and  to  have  fre¬ 
quented  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets,  executing  their  designs 
with  all  the  same  art  and  system 
that  is  to  be  found  within  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  court,  having  be¬ 
fore  tried  milder  punishments,  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  this  occasion  in  two 
instances  to  transportation  for  se¬ 
ven  years  :  but  so  little  terror  did 
this  punishment  inspire,  that  at  the 
spring  assizes  in  1806,  among  forty 
prisoners,  there  was  the  melancholy 


exhibition  of  no  fewer  than  seven*? 
teen  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen.  They  came 
from  the  manufacturing  part  of 
the  county,  and  their  offence  was 
generally  that  of  privately  stealing, 
either  from  the  shop  or  the  person. 
Several  were  acquitted,  either  from 
accidental  defects,  or  for  want  of 
prosecution  through  the  tenderness 
of  their  prosecutors :  but  among 
those  who  were  convicted,  some  re¬ 
ceived  sentence  of  death  ;  and  the 
former  punishments  having  proved 
ineffectual,  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  make  a  severer  example  by  trans¬ 
porting  two  for  seven  years,  and 
recommending  two  of  the  capital 
convicts  to  the  royal  mercy  on 
transportation  for  life.  This  in¬ 
creased  severity  happily  produced 
a  better  effect,  insomuch  that, 
during  the  four  last  assizes,  only 
four  boys  have  appeared  in  the  ca¬ 
lendars,  and  none  oi  them  members 
of  any  regular  confederacy.  From 
all  the  foregoing  circumstances  ho 
drew  this  inference :  that  simply 
to  repeal  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
as  the  bill  proposed,  would  operate, 
not  to  the  prevention,  but  to  the 
encouragement,  of  this  species  of 
theft,  and  that  the  power  of  trans¬ 
porting  for  life  was  indispensable. 
There  existed  likewise  one  difficulty' 
in  prosecutions  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  which  arose  out  of  the 
construction  which  had  been  put 
upon  the  words  “  privily  without 
his  knowledge.”  This  difficulty 
might  in  his  opinion  be  removed 
with  advantage,  by  annexing  the 
severer  punishment  to  any  larceny 
from  the  person,  under  circum¬ 
stances  not  amounting  to  robbery  : 
because  it  was  an  old  and  just  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  law,  that  the  person  as 
well  as  the  house  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  more  than  common 
care.  For  a  similar  reason  it  was, 
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in  his  opinion,  unwise  to  make  any 
distinction  as  to  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen  ;  no  such  distinction 
beins:  made  either  in  the  case  of 
robbery  from  the  person,  or  in  that 
of  burglary  ;  more  especially  like¬ 
wise  as  it  often  happened,  even 
where  a  large  property  was  stolen 
from  the  person,  that  the  money  if 
found  having,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  no  ear  mark,  coidd  rarely 
be  proved  ;  whilst  the  purse,  or  the 
pocket-book  containing  it,  though 
of  trifling  value,  could  easily  be 
identified.  For  these  reasons  he 


strongly  recommended,  that  instead 
of  death  should  be  substituted  trans¬ 
portation  for  life,  or  any  shorter 
time  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  a 
long  or  short  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  as  the  case  might 
require.  If  therefore  his  learned 
friend  was  disposed  to  allow  that 
the  bill  should  be  thus  modified  in 
,  the  committee,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  it  might  prove  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Herbert  likewise  objected  to 
|  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  Human 
,  laws,  he  said,  were  made  for  pre- 
j  venting,  not  for  avenging,  crimes  ; 
i  and  hence  it  often  happened  that 
punishments  seemed  to  be  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  crimes.  There 
were  two  different  kinds  of  criminal 
legislation,  according  to  archdeacon 
Raley :  the  one  was  that  which 
.1  assigned  capital  punishments  only 
i  to  the  highest  species  of  crimes  \  the 
i  other,  that  which  had  been  adopted 
I  in  this  country,  assigned  capital 
c  punishments  to  a  variety  of  crimes, 
but  inflicted  it  upon  only  a  few  ex- 
i!  amples  of  each  class  by  way  of  ex¬ 
ample.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
r  confessing  that  he  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  learned  author  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  but  he  should  not 
be  so  adverse  to  die  bill  itself  were 


it  not  for  the  declaration  in  the  pre¬ 
amble.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
at  all  events  it  would  be  postponed 
till  another  session. 

Sir  Arthur  Piggott  agreed  that 
the  criminal  law  of  the  land  ought 
not  rashly  to  be  altered.  But  he 
contended  that  the  law  had  not 
answered  the  great  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  crimes,  and  that  its  failure 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  its  severity, 
which  in  many  instances  prevented 
persons  from  prosecuting  those 
guilty  of  smaller  offences.  How 
far  it  might  be  proper  to  modify 
the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
was  another  question  not  now  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  and  which  would 
furnish  matter  of  discussion  in  the 
committee. 

The  solicitor  general  thought 
that  there  was  at  least  so  much 
good  in  the  bill  as  to  sanction  the 
house  going  into  a  committee  upon 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
it  was  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude,  or 
not.  He  did  not  mean,  however, 
to  pledge  himself  finally  to  give  it 
his  support,  because  he  was  not 
sure  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  committee  to  remove  his 
objections  to  it. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  confessed 
that  the  house  ought  not  rashly  to 
alter  the  criminal  law  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  lsyw,  however,  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  change,  had 
never  been  executed  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  any  person  now  living. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
its  effect  was  lessened,  because  the 
probability  of  escape  was  great. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might 
be  expedient  to  leave  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  judges,  of  transport¬ 
ing  for  life  persons  guilty  of  the 
offences  to  which  the  bill  applied  ; 
indeed  he  thought,  that  transport 
ration  for  life  was  generally  pre- 
M  2  feralffe 
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ferable  to  transportation  for  a 
limited  time ;  because  when  the 
culprits  returned,  being  wholly 
without  character  or  protec¬ 
tion,  they  were  in  most,  cases 
compelled  to  revert  to  their  former 
habits. 

Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy  was  desirous 
that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  should 
stand  ;  but  if  .  there  were  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  it,  he  should  not  persist 
in  pressing  it.  With  respect  to  the 
bill  itself,  the  simple  question  was, 
whether  privately  stealing  should- 
remain  a  capital  felony,  or  be  ren¬ 
der'd  a  simple  larceny.  The.  law 
as  it  at  present  stood,  had,  he  con¬ 
tended,  shocked  the  humanity  of 
prosecutors,-  >of  juries,  and  of 
fudges.  The  offence  which  it  was 
the’  intention  off  the  statute  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  prevent,  had  become 
more  frequent  than  ever,  because 
the  punishment  for  the  offence  being 
too  severe,  it  very  often  happened 
that  no  punishment  at  all  was  in¬ 
flicted.  He  asked  then,  whether 
a  law  which  encouraged,  instead  of 
preventing  crimes,  ought  to  he  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  upon  the  statute 
book.  To  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Paley  he  opposed  that  of  Mr.  jus¬ 
tice  Blackstone,  who  in  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  asserts,  that  the  severity 
of  the  criminal  Jaw  increases  the 
number  of  offences.  It  struck  him 
as  very  extraordinary,  that  in  a 
country  and  in  a  house  so  wise  and 
humane  as  this,  hundreds  were 
ready  to  cry  out  against  every 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  criminal 
law  ;  but  if  any  measure  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  aggwivat- 
,-nu  its  severity,  no  person  was  found 
to  object  to  it.  He  stated  the  dif¬ 
ference  in-  the  value  of  money,  to 
be  another  reason  for  making  an 
alteration  in  the  law.  Any  other 
observations  which  he  might  have 
occasion  to  make,  he  should  re¬ 


serve  'for  the  committee  on  the 
bill. 

Having  gone  into  a  committee, 
the  solicitor  general  proposed 
a  clause,  declaring  that  stealing 
without  a  person’s  knowledge, 
whether  privily  from  the  person  or 
not,  as  contradistinguished  from 
robbery,  should  be  punished  by 
banishment  for  life,  to  be  reduced 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to 
banishment  for  any  period  not  less 
than  seven  years  ;  leaving  it,  how¬ 
ever,  optional  with  the  judge,  if  the 
case  should  seem  to  {merit  it,  to 
commute  the  punishment  into  im¬ 
prisonment  for  any  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years.  The  learned 
gentleman  .  also  condemned  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  by  which  the 
law  was  declared  to  be  too  severe, 
while  no  other  ratio  of  punishment 
was  fixed  on.  The  law  which  in¬ 
flicted  a  capital  punishment  on 
persons  stealing. from  a  dwelling- 
house,  in  certain  cases  five  shillings, 
and  in  other  cases  forty  shillings,  -de¬ 
pended  on  the  same  principle  ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  contended  that  these 
punishments  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

The  bill  was  at  length  passed 
with  this  amendment.  And  in  a 
few  days  after  this  sir  Samuel  Ro~ 
milly  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  press 
the  “  acquitted  person’s  compen¬ 
sation  bill”  further  this  session, 
but  should  bring  it  forward  early 
in  the  next  session. 

May  19. — Lord  Binning  rose, 
pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had  given 
some  time  ago,  to  make  a  motion 
on  the  subject  of  the  distilleries. 
Previous  to  moving  that  the  house 
should  go  into  a  committee,  he 
would  explain  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
solutions  he  meant  to  offer  in  that 
committee,  and  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  changes  made  in  those 
resolutions  since  he  had  first  an¬ 
nounced  them.  The  topics  in¬ 
volved 
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volved  In  the  report  were  impor¬ 
tant  and  momentous,  and  the 
highest  authorities  differed  among' 

O 

themselves  upon  the  principal 
points.  The  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  first  instance  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  means  of  affording  re- 

O 

lief  to  the  West  India  proprietors 
and  merchants  ;  and  the  order  un¬ 
der  which  the  committee  assem¬ 
bled,  directed  the  committee  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  the  most  immediate 
and  effectual  means  of  relief  would 
not  be,  to  confine  the  distilleries  to 
the  use  of  sugar  and  molasses  alone. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
i  would  be  affected  by  such  a  re* 

;  striction  ;  and  this  investigation  led 
!  to  the  knowledge  of  facts  which 
i  established  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
i  sity  of  the  restriction,  exclusive  of 
I  all  consideration  whatsoever  of  the 
;  interests  of  the  West  India  islands. 

It  was  impossible  to  separate  the 
i  two  questions ;  but  this  he  would 
|  say,  that  neither  he  nor  the  com- 
i  rnittee  would  have  recommended 
1  the  resolutions  they  had  done,  if  the 
a  interests  of  the  country,  distinct 
j  from  those  of  the  West  India  pro¬ 
prietors,  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
;  the  committee,  rendered  such  mea- 
.  sures  necessary.  The  committee, 

:  finding  that  this  country  was  gene- 
:  rally  dependent  for  a  sufficient 
[  supply  of  corn  and  flour  upon 
foreign  countries,  and  that  this  sup- 
(  ply  was  cut  off  in  the  present  state 
i  of  Europe,  without  any  prospect 
i  of  a  sufficient  resource  in  the  last 
j  year’s  crop  of  this  country,  thought 
it  right,  as  a  precaution  against 
i  famine,  to  stop  the  distillation  from 
corn,  with  a  view  to  a  more  ample 
arid  satisfactory  supply  of  suste- 
:  nance  for  the  people.  Here  the 
,  noble  lord  went  into  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  corn  imported  into 


Britain  annually,  and  contended, 
that  the  saving,  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  distilleries,  would  be  470,000 
quarters,  which  would  cover  more 
than  half  the  deficiency  created  by 
the  stoppage  of  importation,  and 
more  than  the  whole  importation 
of  oats.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  seemed  right  to  suspend  the  di¬ 
stillation  from  corn,  with  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  the  privy  council, 
to  extend  or  to  put  an  end  to  the 
restriction,  as  circumstances  may 
require.  This  was  the  substance  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee  ; 
resolutions  which  they  never  would 
have  come  to  on  account  of  the 
West  Ind  ia  mere  bants,  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times  had  not 
rendered  them  necessary  with  a 
view  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Great  Britain  imported 
annually  on  an  average  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  thousand  quarters 
of  grain  from  foreign  countries. 
From  some  of  these  countries  im¬ 
portation  was  now  impossible. 
From  America,  in  consequence  of 
the  embargo,  corn  could  not  now 
be  received,  and  there  was-  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  impediment  being  * 
speedily  removed.  The  supply  of 
last  harvest  was  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  have  a  surplus  fund 
that  may  be  relied  on.  The  stock 
on  hand  was  far.  short  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  demand.  In  the  south  of 
England  the  crop  was  abundant,  in 
other  parts  it  was  not.  Here  the 
noble  lord  cited  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee,  be¬ 
ginning  with  MU  Arthur  Young, 
in  order  to  establish  that  the  ge- 
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neral  crop  of  last  year  was  short, 
and  the  supply  in  the  country  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  stoppage  of  distil¬ 
lation  from  grain  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  importation  of  470,000 
quarters.  In  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  it  seemed  essential  to  divcit 
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so  large  a  supply  from  luxury  to 
necessity.  It  was  objected  to  the 
measure,  that  it  laid  down  a  bad 
precedent,  tending  to  encourage 
the  perpetual  interference  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  such  cases.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  case  were 
peculiar,  and  unless  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  circumstances  existed,  the 
precedent  could  not  apply.  The 
first  resolution  he  meant  now  to 
propose,  was,  that  after  the  ]  st  of 
July,  and  thence  to  the  1st  of  Oc¬ 
tober  next,  all  distillation  from 
corn,  grain,  flour,  meal,  potatoes, 
and  bran,  should  cease  throughout 
the  united  kingdom  ;  and  second¬ 
ly,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  his 
majesty  in  council,  after  the  1st  of 
September,  to  continue  the  restric¬ 
tion  till  forty  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament.  Thus,  if  the  ensuing 
harvest  should  be  a  good  one,  the 
restriction  may  expire  at  once :  if 
it  should  not,  his  majesty  may  con¬ 
tinue  the  restraint  till  parliament 
should  provide  such  remedy  as  its 
wisdom  may  think  fit.  He  moved 
that  the  report  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  ;  and 
he  anticipated,  from  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  the  good  sense  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  present,  that  the  wishes  cf 
the  committee  would  be  cariied 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Coke  said  there  unis  nothing 
fell  from  the  noble  lord  to  which 
he  could  give  his  concurrency,  save 
his  suggestion  of  dispatch  m  the 
present  very  important  case.  He 
denied  the  assertion  of  a  scarcity  of 
grain  in  the  late  crops,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lated  to  Norfolk.  He  knew  that 
not  very  long  since  in  that  county, 
forty-eight  shillings  a  quarter  had 
been  the  current  price  for  grain. 
Besides,  in  consequence  of  no  kind 
of  importation  since  September,  the 
torn  had  never  been  so  stationary 


as  at  the  present  period.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  noble  lord 
was  perfectly  right  in  stating  that 
he  had  changed  from  his  original 
intention,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  thatlie  had  shifted  his  ground 
very  materially. 

Mr.  Curwen,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  thought  that  it  ought  at  least 
to  have  come  from  one  of  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  crown,  who  must  be  in 
a  peculiar  manner  responsible  for 
the  effects  of  it.  He,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  gave  credit  to  the  noble  lord, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  it  forward  ;  but  asked  how 
he  had  come  to  change  his  opinion, 
and  swerve  from  the  report  in  ona 
day  ?  However,  he  would  not 
argue  from  the  report,  but  take 
the  proposition  as  it  now  stood. 
With  respect  to  the  lodging  these 
discretionary  powers  in  the  crown, 
he  thought  that  this  system  was  at¬ 
tended  with  very  bad  effects,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  the 
idea  of  encouraging  the  practice. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  country 
might  be  sufficiently  supplied  with 
grain,  he  adverted  to  the  excellent 
effects  that  had  resulted  from  Mr. 
Western’s  act  by  the  increase  of 
agriculture.  He  was  a  wise  mini¬ 
ster  that  assented  to  that  act,  and 
resisted  the  clamour  raised  against 
it  at  the  time.  Though  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  that  might  have 
been  to  raise  the  price  of  corn,  yet 
the  ultimate  effect  was  to  render  it. 
cheaper^  as  it  enabled  the  land¬ 
holder  to  raise  corn  upon  those 
acres  upon  which  none  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been  produced.  He 
mentioned,  as  another  reason,  the 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle, 
by  which,  in  Scotland  and  other 
places,  double  the  quantity  of 
meat  w^as  produced  with  the  same 
quantity  of  animal  provisions,  so 
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tli at  much  less  land  was  necessary 
for  pasture,  and  more  was  left  for 
the  production  of  grain,  of  which 
the  prices  had  never  before  been 
so  regular.  In  Devizes,  and  other 
places  in  that  neighbourhood,  more 
grain  had  been  stored  up  than  ever 
had  been  known  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  the  present  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  was  owing  to  the 
alarm  of  the  distillers,  who  had 
been  buying  up  and  distilling  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  from  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  this  measure.  Still, 
however,  if  the  proposition  had 
come  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  or  any  responsible  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  crown,  he  should  not 
have  been  so  much  inclined  to 
persist  in  objecting  to  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  of  stopping  the 
distillation  from  grain,  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  should 
require  it,  without  reference  to  the 
ease  of  the  West  Indian  planters. 
But  as  the  proposition  came  from 
the  noble  lord,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  founded  on  the  report  of 
the  committee  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
examining  what  method  of  relief 
could  be  adopted  for  the  planters. 
If  this  discretionary  power  was  re¬ 
quired  with  the  view  of  affording 
such  relief,  and  not  solely  to  be 
directed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  abstracted  from  this  con¬ 
sideration,  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  shaken  to  the  centre, 
without  much  benefit  to  the  co¬ 
lonies.  If,  by  the  contest  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  many  should  be 
turned  from  commercial  to  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  it  would  be  such 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  country, 
that  so  far  from  its  proving  fatal  to 
us,  we  might  come  out  of  it  in  a 
better  condition  than  before.  He 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this  the 
great  improvement  that  had  taken 


place  in  the  agricultural  system  of 
Norfolk,  by  which  every  seventh 
acre  was  employed  in  raising  winter 
food  for  cattle,  though  in  other 
places  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dredth.  If  the  same  plan  should  be 
adopted  in  other  places,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  meat  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  afford  half  a  pound  of 
meat  a  day  to  10  millions  of  people. 

A  great  number  of  gentlemen 
spoke  on  the  subject,  and  a  very 
determined  opposition  was  made  to 
the  measure.  The  house  after  along 
debate  divided,  when  the  majority 
was  only  14.  The  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  being  persisted  in,  there  was 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a 
majority  of  51,  and  at  length  the 
bill  passed  both  houses,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent. 

May  25. — Several  petitions  were 
presented  from  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  in  divers  parts  of  Ireland, 
praying  t«  be  relieved  from  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  catholic 
body  labour.  These  were  all  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  ;  when 

Mr.  Grattan,  having  moved  that 
the  principal  petition  be  read,  rose, 
and  addressed  the  house  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  “After  the  petition 
which  the  house  has  now  heard 
read,  and  the  other  petitions  of  a 
similar  nature  now  lying  on  the 
table,  which  gentlemen  have  seen 
presented  this  day,  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  I  ask  too  much  ffi 
hoping,  that  it  may  be  fairly  sup¬ 
posed,  that  these  petitions  speak 
the  sense  of  the  catholic  bodv  of 
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Ireland.  I  shall,  therefore,  take 
this  point  as  granted.  That  they 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
elective  body,  having  the  right  of 
the  elective  franchise,  though  they 
are  deprived  of  other  essential  pri¬ 
vileges,  will  also,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  conceded  to  me.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  denied,  that  they  have 
M  4  a  right 
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a  right  to  come  to  the  legitimate 
orgfm  when  applying  for  a  legal 
object.  I  shall  take  care  so  to 
shape  my  course  in  submitting  their 
case,  and  soliciting  for  them  those 
privileges  which  they  are  still 
denied,  that  there  shall  be  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  look  back  to  times  past, 
and  inquire  where  the  balance  of 
obligation  lies.  I  shall  not  go 
back  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  T I 
shall  not  go  back  to  the  year'  1743; 
I  sh;fll  not  go  hack  to  those  times 
when  you  were  fighting  against 
each  other.  If  you  go  back  in 
search  of  act  of  hostility  against  act 
of  hostility,  of  man  of  blood  against 
man  of  blood,  the  result  will  be, 
that  the  victory  will  only  belong  to 
the  enemy  of  both.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  in  such  a  contest  there 
should  not  have  been  oppression 
practised,  and  that  both  parties 
should  not  recollect,  that  there 
was  something  fo  admire  and 
something  to  forget.  The  result 
of  the  whole,  therefore,  should  be 
to  bury  the  past,  and  to  endeavour 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
friendship.  I  have  seen  scribbled 
on  the  walls,  u  No  popery,57  as  if 
it  were  to  be  held  out,  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  were  not  fit  to  join  against 
the  common  enemy ;  I  have  also 
seen  petitions  presented  from  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters,  even  against  the 
shadow  of  indulgence  to  the  catho¬ 
lics.  The  public  mind,  however, 
did  not  follow  these  cries ;  gnd  I 
can  now  congiatulate  the  house 
and  the  country,  that  there  is  at 
present  only  one  petition  of  this 
kind.  Indeed  it  would  be  strange 
that  this  prejudice  should  continue 
still  to  exist.  Vv  e  have  friends  and 
allies  in  Austria, Portugal,  and  even 
the  pope  himself  So  littlerani- 
xnosiiy  or  dread  have  we  of  the 
catholic  relig  ion,  so  far  as  Portugal 
is  concerned,  that  we  have  even 


planted  it  along  with  the  professors 
of  it  in  South  America,  I  say, 
that  in  this  We  acted  wisely ;  but, 
should  we  see  no  danger  in  forming 
alliances  with  other  countries  who 
profess  the  catholic  religion,  and 
yet  think  it  such  a  disqualification 
in  our  own  subjects,  as  should  in¬ 
duce  us  to  deprive  them,  purely  on 
that  account,  of  the  privilege  of 
being  united  to  us  in  heart  and 
mind,  as  in  form  and  appearance  ? 
The  petition  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  which  I  shall  move  to 
have  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  prays  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  so  incomprehensible  a 
distinction  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
privileges  which  the  catholics  now 
enjoy,  prays  that  they  may  be  ad? 
mitted  to  a  communion  in  those 
also  of  whicli  they  are  still  deprived. 
To  this  boon  I  shall  endeavour  ta 
show  that  they  are  entitled.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  are 
a  body  of  men  not  bound  by  their 
religion  to  bear  allegiance  to  any 
other  power  than  the  sovereign  of 
this  country.  They  form  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  our  army  and  navy. 
It  must  be  calamitous  indeed,  if  on 
account  oftheir  religion  they  should 
be  supposed  unworthy  to  be  dust¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  religion,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  effect  of  render¬ 
ing  most  men  better,  and  more  to. 
be  relied  on  in  their  various  rela¬ 
tions  in  life,  should  render  them 
execrable.  Their  religion,  let  it  be 
recollected,  is  the  religion  of  the, 
greater  part  of  Europe  ;  and  to  say 
that  such  is  its  tendency,  is  to  say 
that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  a 
blessing,  is  a  nuisance.  The  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  the  foreign  universities 
as  to  the  power  of  the  pope  to  ab¬ 
solve  Roman  catholics  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  other  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  attributed  to  him, 
were  not  Only  answered  with  de¬ 
cided, 
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elded  negatives,  but  also  with  no 
small  degree  of  indignation,  at  the 
idea  of  their  religion  being  so  gross¬ 
ly  stigmatized.  I  maintain  that 
the  power  of  the  pope  to  depose 
kings,  or  to  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  are  not  tenets 
yecognised  by  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land.  If  it  be  objected  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Rights  to  impart  to  the 
catholics  those  privileges  for  which 
they  now  petition,  I  will  reply,  that 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  position 
to  lay  down,  that  that  which  is  the 
source  of  your  happiness,  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  principle  of 
illiberality  to  a  numerous  class  of 
your  fellow-subjects.  In  1642,  the 
law  of  disqualification  was  an  act 
of  oppression  ;  in  1662,  it  was  still 
an  act  of  oppression  j  and  it  was 
not  till  1682  that  it  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  principle  of 
this  law'  is,  that  because  one  of  the 
three  estates  must  be  of  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  the  other  two  must  be 
so  also ;  or  that, because  the  king  must 
be  a  protestant,  therefore  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  must  be 
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composed  wholly  of  protestants. 
The  inference,  however,  did  not 
i  necessarily, nor  even  naturally,  arise 
i  out  of  the, premises.  All  that  can 
;  be  inferred  from  the  constitutional 
;  enactment,  that  the  king  must  be  a 
I  protestant,  was,  that  the  prince 
i  must  be  of  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
|  pie ;  but  it  surely  did  not  follow 
from  this,  that  the  people  must  be 
of  tbe  religion  of  the  prince,  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  seems  to  be  laid  down 
in  this  lay/  of  disqualification.  By 
the  constitution,  the  commons  form 
:  ,one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
by  the  articles  of  union  between 
the  two  countries,  the  catholics  are 
permitted  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament,  which  would  else  be 
!  unconstitutional ; — then  after  grant¬ 


ing  them  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  legislature^  in  admitting  them 
also  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
is  there  more  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  to  the  constitution 
from  granting  them  this  privi¬ 
lege,  or  from  subjecting  four- 
filths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
to  an  exclusion  from  the  rights 
which  their  fellow-subjects  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy?  Is  there  more 
danger  in  extending.  t.o  them  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
the  constitution  ;  or  in  leaving  an 
opportunity  for  a  foreign  enemy  to 
avail  himself  of  your  bigotry  and 
illiberality  towards  them,  to  irritate 
their  prejudices  against  you,  and  to 
convert  them  into  an  instrument  in 
his  own  favour  ?  Will  the  con¬ 
stitution  be  endangered  by  procur¬ 
ing  for  it  the  cordial  and  steady 
support  of  four  millions  of  people  ? 
Will  the  church  be  endangered  by 
the  exercise  of  charity,  moderation, 
and  all  those  virtues  ■which  com¬ 
mand  the  respect,  and  conciliate 
the  affections,  of  mankind?  Is  the 
tree  in  danger  of  falling  because  it 
has  a  root,  or  is  the  capital  the  less 
secure  because  it  rests  upon  a  base  ? 
I  hope  that  you  will  guard  with 
vigilance  the  constitution  both  of 
church  and  state  ;  but  in  order  to 
do  this  with  effect,  you  must  make 
them  the  objects  of  veneration  and 
fove. 

“  So  much  for  the  civil  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  admitting 
them  fully  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.  Let  us  now  see 
whether  there  is  any  thing  more 
real  in  the  dangers  which  it  is  feared 
would  result  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  from  such  a  measure. 
It  has  been  alleged,  and  seriously 
alleged  by  some,  that  this  step  would 
tend  to  the  subversion  of  the  church. 
This  apprehension  must  be  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
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catholics  are  incapable  of  any  vir¬ 
tue,  and  capable  of  every  vice,  and 
that,  were  they  admitted  to  a  lull 
participation  of  civil  rights,  they 
would  then  withdraw  the  payments 
they  now  make  to  the  church.  But 
how  is  it  that  we  argue  ?  They 
now  pay  our  church,  and  therefore 
we  must  exclude  them  from  a  share 
of  those  civil  immunities  of  which 
we  are  in  possession  l  And  is  not 
this  to  sacrifice  our  morality  to 
our  religion,  or  rather  to  sacri¬ 
fice  both  our  morality  and  re- 
and  religion  to  our  church  esta¬ 
blishment  ?  Is  it  not  entirely  to 
lose  sight  of  the  Deity,  or  to  see 
him  Only  through  the  medium  of 
a  profitable  establishment ;  an  es¬ 
tablishment  bolstered  up  by  some 
contemptible  test  law,  and  which, 
instead  of  securing  the  happiness  of 
many,  seeks  only  the  gain  of  a  few  ? 
If  the  catholics,  supposing  that  they 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  they  wish  to  obtain, 
are  to  destroy  our  religious  esta¬ 
blishment,  they  must  do  it  in  one 
of  two  ways  ;  either  by  law  or  by 
force.  But  before  they  can  do  it 
by  law,  they  must  obtain  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  majority  in  this 
house  ;  and  if  they  are  to  do  it  by 
force,  what  prevents  their  employ¬ 
ing  that  force  now  as  well  as  then  ? 
Besides,  is  it  not  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  human  nature,  and  to 
all  experience  of  the  motives  which 
regulate  human  actions,  to  suppose 
that  men  will  act  with  patience  and 
resignation  under  oppression  ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  yoke  they  will  be¬ 
come  turbulent  and  mischievous  ? 
Is  it  not  a  conduct  totally  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  which  both  reasoning 
and  experience  would  warrant  us  in 
expecting  ? 

“  Having  thus  shortly  answered 
the  objections  vJ»hich  may  be  started 


against  the  measure,  considered  in 
relation  to  England,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  it  in  regard  to 
Ireland.  And  in  the  first  place  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  catholics 
hate  you,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  possession 
of  power.  If  it  be  true  that  they 
hate  you,  this  hatred  must  either 
spring  from  the  soil  or  from  the  re¬ 
ligion.  If  it  spring  from  the  soil, 
then  this  hatred  must  be  common 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
whether  catholics  or  protestants : 
if  it  spring  from  religion,  this  hatred 
must  be  felt  by  the  catholics  of 
England,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Ireland.  But  the  fact  is,  if  this 
hatred  exist,  it  does  not  spring 
either  from  the  soil  or  from  the  re¬ 
ligion,  but  from  the  laws.  Dn  not 
say  that  the  Irish  are  a  generation 
perverse  beyond  all  others,  and 
apply  this  supposed  perversity  of 
character  as  a  salvo  to  your  con¬ 
sciences  for  withholding  from  them 
those  privileges  to  which  they  have 
an  equal  claim  with  the  rest  of 
their  fellow- subjects  ;  do  not  shift 
the  blame  from  your  own  shoul* 
ders,  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  it 
to  the  Deity.  The  evil  does  not 
arise  from  any  perversity  of  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Irish ;  it 
arises  solely  from  the  existing  laws. 
Part  of  a  most  impolitic  code  of 
penal  laws  has  been  already  re¬ 
pealed  :  the  rest  remain  for  your 
repeal.”  Here  the  hon.  gentleman 
entered  into  an  elaborate  argument 
to  show  that  there  could  be  no 
moral  nor  political  incompatibility 
between  the  two  religions  ;  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  privileges 
for  which  the  catholics  petition  in¬ 
consistent  either  with  the  original 
principle,  the  present  character,  or 
the  permanent  duration  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  actual  state  of  Ireland, 
°  no 
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bo  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
either  to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  that  country. 
Speaking  of  our  continental  alli¬ 
ances,  he  said  :  “  The  Austrian  has 
deserted  you,  the  Russian  has  de¬ 
serted  you,  and  the  Prussian  has 
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deserted  you  ;  and  is  the  petition 
to  be  lost  in  the  moment  of  your 
danger  ?  Do  you  think  by  means 
of  schism  and  discord  to  support 
and  prop  up  a  falling  world  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  mad  than  this  ? 
Yes,  the  idea  of  danger  !  But  of 
danger  from  what  ?  of  danger  from 
admitting  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland  to  a  full  participation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects!  You  are  to  prop  up' a 
falling  world  by  means  of  schism 
and  discord,  and  the  emancipation 
of  a  few  Roman  catholics  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  its  fall !  This  is  miracle 
upon  miracle,  prodigy  upon  pro¬ 
digy.  The  mistake,  however, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  many,  and  by  good  men 
too.  I  would  of  all  things  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  anxious  to  recommend  to 
all  classes  the  cultivation  of  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  harmony  and  concord.  The 
spirit  of  concord  is  a  spirit  of  de¬ 
fence.  This  spirit  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  landed  gentlemen,  to 
display  towards  their  tenantry  ;  and 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  lower 
orders  to  manifest  a  suavity  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  while  they 
carefully  avoid  every  expression 
and  every  look  even  which  might 
irritate  their  prejudices  or  hurt  their 
feelings.  I  must  likewise  appeal 
to  the  government,  the  members  of 
which  have  it  in  their  power  either 
to  do  much  good  or  much  mischief. 
It  is  no  justification  thnt  the  people 
have  been  in  some  instances  indis¬ 
creet.  The  government  is  to 
blame,  jvliich  makes  them  indis¬ 


creet.  Above  all  things, .  I  wish 
that  the  present  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  party  question,  but 
that  all  parties  may  act  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  way  to  have  no 
French  in  the  country  is  to  have  no 
bigotry  in  the  government.  Phi¬ 
lanthropy  begets  philanthropy,  and 
kindness  will  be  sure  to  find  a  re¬ 
turn  of  gratitude.  Let  the  opinion 
be  discountenanced  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish  are  selfish,  and 
that  the  higher  orders  are  extoiv 
tioners.  The  first  of  the  two  ideas 
would  make  the  lower  class  of  the 
people  hate  the  higher ;  and  the 
second  would  tend  to  make  the 
higher  class  despise  the  lower.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  what  has  Ireland  done  ?  It 
has  increased  in  population,  it  has 
improved  its  commerce  and  culti¬ 
vation,  it  has  meliorated  both  its 
social  and  civil  condition :  these 
are  the  barbarous  accomplishments 
which  it  has  acquired.  The  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  as  well  as  the  pro- 
testants  have  their  trials  by  jury  ; 
they  vote  for  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  they  discuss  political  ques¬ 
tions  at  public  meetings  with  free¬ 
dom.  These  are  privileges  worth 
defending  ;  privileges,  which  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  surrender  to  a 
king  of  England,  much  less  will 
they  surrender  them  to  a  foreign 
enemy.  Ireland  now  stands  by 
you  with  five  millions  of  inhabit 
tants,  paying  two  millions  of  rents, 
and  two  millions  of  interest :  she 
will  guard  against  indulging  in 
rancorous  animosity  or  clamorous 
discontent ;  and  yrou  will  see  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  govern 
such  a  country  by  tyranny  and 
bigotry,  or  any  other  means  than 
the  British  constitution.  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  at  this  moment  you  saw 
all  the  navies  of  Europe  going  to 
invade  Ireland,  would  you  send 
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over  instructions  to  require  all  the 
catholics  to  take  the  oath  of  su¬ 
premacy,  or  would  you  adopt  some 
measure  more  likely  to  animate 
them  for  the  struggle  on  which 
they  were  about  to  enter  ?  And 
will  you  not  novo  prepare  them  for 
the  great  battle  which  you  have  to 
fight  ?  How  would  you  blush  to 
tell  your  ancestors,  that  you  had 
lost  the  sacred  inheritance  of  free¬ 
dom  which  they  bequeathed  to  you, 
because  you  were  afraid  of  the 
canon  of  Trent,  the  Lateran  de¬ 
cree,  or  the  council  of  Constance  ! 
To  save  you  from  this  disgrace,  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  apply  to  you 
with  the  boldness  of  freemen,  now 
that  you  are  deserted  by  the  Au¬ 
strian,  the  Russian,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian,  to  be  admitted  to  lend  you 
their  support  and  assistance  in  the 
struggle  in  which  you  are  engaged; 
and  If  the  enemy  prevail,  to  go  to 
the  grave  along  with  you.  I  have 
only  two  washes  to  express  before  I 
sit  down  ;  that  you  may  long  pre¬ 
serve  your  liberty,  and  that  you 
may  never  survive  it.  I  move,  sir, 
that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  petitions  of 
the  Roman-catholics  of  Ireland T 
Mr.  Canning,  after  some  inter¬ 
ruption,  observed,  that  if  he  and 
his  colleagues  wished  to  go  to  a 
silent  vote  on  this  question,  it  was 
certainly  not  from  any  want  of  dis¬ 
position  to  show  respect  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  brought 
forward  the  business  in  so  able, 
eloquent,  and  candid  a  manner; 
but  rather  from  a  perfect  coinci¬ 
dence  in  some  of  the  sentiments 
most  particularly  impressed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  a  desire 
to  give  the  vote  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  give,  in  the  manner  most 
consistent  with  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman’s  recommendation.  Who¬ 


ever  should  come  in  aid  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  could  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  looked  forward  to  as 
a  more  powerful  antagonist.  There 
were  many  strong  reasons  why  the 
extension  of  this  discussion  should 
not  be  wished  for.  If  his  majesty’s 
ministers  saw  no  prospect  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  to  the  question  before 
the  house,  and  hut  mischief  in  the 
discussion,  was  it  unreasonable  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  avoid  the 
debate?  Was  that  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  new  to  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite?  Had  they  forgotten,  when 
they  themselves  were  in  power,  and 
with  the  fair  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  carry  a  measure 
somewhat  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  they  did  every  tiling  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  agitation 
of  this  general  .question  before  the 
house,  which  they  now  thought  it 
impossible  to  defer  a  year,  or  a 
month,  without  infinite  danger  to 
the  constitution  and  the  country  ? 
If  it  was  not  the  mischief  of  an  un¬ 
successful  agitation  of  the  question 
that  they  deprecated,  what  other 
motive  could  they  have  except  that 
of  the  meanest  temporary  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest  T  If  they  would  say 
that  by  .considerations  of  fair  and 
statesmanlike  prudence  they  were 
induced  to  put  off  the  discussion 
then,  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  there  was  now  in  the  state  of 
Europe  to  render  it  a  more  proper 
period  for  agitating  the  question  ? 
Though  he  sought  with  the  same 
anxiety  as  the  hon.  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite,  no  such  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  to  him.  He  would 
now  state  why  it  was  desirable  to 
bring  that  question  to  as  speedy  a 
decision  as  possible.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  when  he  repre¬ 
sented  how  desirable  it  would  be 
in  the  present;  state  of  the  world  to 
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put  an  end  to  civil  dissension?  and 
to  establish  perfect  harmony  and 
concord  between  all  parties.  But 
it  was  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  the 
good  that  was  proposed  ;  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  advantages  that  would 
flow  from  the  establishment  of  una¬ 
nimity  at  all  times,  to  question 
whether  that  unamimity  could  in 
fact  be  attained.  However  desi¬ 
rable  it  was  that  persons  professing 
Christianity  should  be  all  unani¬ 
mous,  it  was  a  melancholy  truth, 
la  which  the  history  of  all  times 
bore  testimony,  that  dissensions  al¬ 
ways  existed,  and  that  the  greater 
pains  were  taken  to  reconcile  them 
the  wider  the  breach  became.  He 
concurred  in  the  wish  to  extinguish 
religious  animosities,  he  wished 
they  had  never  existed;  but  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts,  so  as  to  indulge  in 
,the  hope  of  a  consummation  so  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished  for.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  even  of  speeches 
so  wise,  so  eloquent,  and  so  good, 
as  that  of  the  right  horn, gentleman, 
to  obtain  this  victory  over  the  pas¬ 
sions  and' prejudices  of  men.  The 
attempt  must  be  abortive.  Thus, 
what  in  reflection  was  matter  of 
justice  was  to  be  deprecated  in 
discussion,  as  likely  to  afford  no 
good  practical  result.  He  wished 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con¬ 
fined  what  he  had  tc  say  to  the  last 
branch  of  his  speech.  If  the  result 
of  the  debate  should  not  be  favour¬ 
able  to  the  proposition  of  referring 
the  petition  to  the  committee,  it  was 
at  least  desirable  that  nothing  should 
pass  in  the  debate  that  could  tend 
to  inflame  those  animosities  which 
every  one  must  be  anxious  to  see 
extinguished.  The  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  must  concur  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  the  line  of  conduct 
he  pointed  out,  viz.  an  interchange 


of  good  offices,  and  the  practice  of 
mutual  conciliation,  would  do  more, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  remove  ani¬ 
mosities,  than  any  motion  that 
could  be  brought  forward  in  this 
house.  Such  instruction,  enforced 
by  the  weight  of  the  right  hon.  gen* 
demands  example,  must  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greatest  practical 
good.  The  grounds  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  called  for  a 
committee  were  precisely  the  same 
that  were  urged  without  success  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  they  had 
received  no  addition  of  strength 
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since.  He  could  not  look  back  to 
the  recent  decision  on  this  point, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
could  not  look  back  to  it,  without 
being  convinced  that  an  inoffensive 
refusal  would  produce  less  mischief 
in  the  state  than  a  reluctant  and 
forced  assent.  Let  any  body  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  this  country,  say,  whether  there 
was  not  a  strong  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  against  concession  to  the  ca¬ 
tholics.  If  this  was  founded  in 
reason,  it  was  not  easily  to  be  over* 
come  ;  but  if  it  was  even  founded 
only  on  prejudice,  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  was  well  aware  that 
such  prejudices  did  not  yield  to  re* 
peated  attacks  of  reason,  any  more 
than  the  prejudices  on  the  other 
side  to  penal  laws.  It  would  be  of 
little  value  to  have  a  majority  for 
the  measure  in  the  house,  if  there 
Was  an  inflamed  majority  against  it 
out  of  the  house.  If  there  should 
be  a  disappointment  in  the  present 
instance,  there  would  be  a  consola¬ 
tion  in  reflecting,  that  the  object 
of  the  motion  must  ultimately, 
though  gradually,  prevail. 

A  most  animated  and  interesting 
debate  followed,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  for  the  motion  were, 
Mr.  Windham,  lord  Milton,  Mr, 
Fitzgerald,  lord  H.  Petty,  sir  J.  C. 
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Hippisley,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby.  On 
the  other  side  were  lord  Pollington, 
lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer.  It  must,  however,  be  ob¬ 
served  that  those  who  spoke  against 
going  into  committee  did  it,  gene¬ 
rally,  on  the  ground  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject ; 
and  also  on  the  presumption  that 
the  country  at  large  was  against 
extending  toleration  to  the  peti¬ 
tioners. 

On  the  27th  the  same  question 
was  brought  forward  in  the  upper 
house  bv  lord  Grenville,  who  con- 
eluded  a  most  admirable  speech  of 
great  length  by  saying,  “  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  now  is,  whether  you  will 
persevere  in  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
conduct  towards  the  catholics  for 
the  purpose  of  more  firmly  and 
steadily  attaching  them  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
animating  them  to  stand  forward 
in  its  defence  with  increased  zeal 
and  alacrity  in  the  present  moment 
of  peril.  That  you  should  do  so, 
1  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
giving  my  opinion ;  an  opinion 
founded  upon  various  grounds,  but 
upon  none  more  than  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  which  you  have 
pursued  since  1778,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  it.  Since  that  period  you 
have  sought  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power  to  raise  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  opulence  and  wealth, 
and  all  the  enjoyments  of  civil  life, 
because  you  have  thought  that  in 
so  doing  you  were  most  likely  to 
increase  your  own  prosperity,  and 
to  attach  them  to  the  happy  con¬ 
stitution  and  government  under 
which  they  lived.  In  this  course 
of  indulgence  and  conciliation  you 
'  have  proceeded  gradually,  but  uni¬ 
formly,  and  never  surely  were  wis¬ 
dom  and’  liberality  more  signally 
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rewarded.  Under  the  benign  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  system,  you  have 
seen  Ireland  starting  from  a  state 
of  poverty,  insignificance,  and  de¬ 
gradation,  to  wealth,  consequence, 
and  power ;  and  to  a  wealth,  con¬ 
sequence,  and  power,  of  which 
Ireland  has  not  had  the  exclusive 
benefit ;  but  which  have  increased 
proportionally  the  wealth,  power, 
and  consequence,  of  Great  Britain. 
Had  the  present  crisis  in  your  fate 
happened  thirty  years  ago,  how  ill 
prepared  would  you  have  been  to 
meet  it,  when  compared  with  the 
state  of  your  actual  resources  1 
And  has  not  the  favourable  change 
to  a  considerable  degree  arisen  from 
your  policy  to  Ireland  during  that 
period  ?  When  you  look  to  your 
maritime  strength,  the  great  bul¬ 
wark  of  your  safety ;  when  you 
look  to  the  increase  of  your  popula¬ 
tion;  when  you  look  to  the  flourish¬ 
ing  state  of  your  commerce  and 
navigation ;  you  must  reflect  with 
pleasure  that  they  are  in  no  incon¬ 
siderable  degree  the  result  of  that 
policy  which,  by  giving  the  people 
of  Ireland  an  interest  in  the  soil, 
has  made  them  large  contributors 
to  the  prosperity  and  defence  of  the 
country.  In  1792,  true  to  the 
same  system  of  conciliation,  you 
proceeded  much  further  than  you 
had  done  before.  At  the  eve  of 
the  great  and  awful  contest,  which 
was  then  about  to  commence,  and 
in  contemplation  of  the  succours 
which  you  might  have  occasion  to 
call  upon  Ireland  to  furnish  towards 
carrying  it  on,  you  extended  the 
benefits  already  conferred  upon 
her,  uniting  the  additional  ones 
which  you  bestowed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  which  had  taken  place 
in  her  situation.  You  considered 
that  she  had  already  acquired 
wealth,  that  respect  had  followed 
upon  wealth,  that  her  population 
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lid  longer  consisted  entirely  of  a 
rude  peasantry,  but  that  education 
had  polished  thehabits  and  improved 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  were  capable  of  enjoying  the 
rights  and  performing' the  duties  of 
the  subjects  of  a  free  constitution  ; 
and  with  these  considerations  before 
you,  you  imparted  to  them  the 
elective  franchise.  And  why  did 
you  do  this  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  disaffected  catholics 
more  securely  and  more  effectually 
to  sap  your  religious  establishment, 
and  to  overturn  the  government  ? 
No  :  you  said,  The  people  of  Ire* 
land  are  now  capable  of  exercising 
the  rights  of  freemen  ;  with  wealth, 
they  have  acquired  attachment  to 
the  country  and  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  therefore  those  privi¬ 
leges  which  at  one  time  it  might 
have  been  unsafe  to  grant,  it 
would  now  be  equally  illiberal 
and  impolitic  to  withhold.  You 
went  even  further  than  that :  you 
opened  to  the  catholics  all  the 
professions,  offices,  and  honours,  of 
the  state.  And  on  what  principle 
did  you  do  this  ?  because  you  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  the  enemies  both 
of  church  and  state  ?  No.  It  was 
because  you  thought  they  were 
capable  of  holding  and  worthy  to 
aspire  after  them,  and  that  they 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  these 
several  stations  to  the  advantage, 
not  to  the  detriment,  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  All  I  ask  of  you 
now  is  to  pursue  this  system,  and  to 
be  faithful  to  your  own  principles, 
to  proceed  in  the  course  in  which 
you  have  begun,  and  to  persevere 
till  you  have  finished  it.  The  offices 
from  wdiich  Roman  catholics  are 
excluded  are  so  few  in  number,  that 
it  is  usual  for  the  opposers  of  the 
measure  to  ground  an  argument 
against  their  admission  to  them 
wpon  this  very  circumstance.  It 
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cannot,  say  they,  be  an  object  for 
which  they  can  consider  it  worth 
contending.  The  offices  are  indeed 
few  in  number,  and  may  be  grant¬ 
ed  with  perfect  safety:  but  it  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  though  they 
may  be  little  for  you  to  grant,  they 
are  not  little  for  them  to  receive. 
The  restriction  is  felt  over  the 
whole  community,  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  feels  the  oppression  of  being 
excluded  from  an  office  which,  had 
it  been  open  to  all,  he  never  might 
have  attained.  Think,  my  lords, 
of  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
any  one  among  you,  if  he  were 
told  that  he  might  enter  himself  or 
bring  up  his  son  in  any  particular 
profession ;  but  that  whatever  might 
be  his  talents,  whatever  might  be 
his  industry,  whatever  might  be  his 
perseverance,  the  highest  honours 
of  the  profession  were  for  ever  and 
irrevocably  inaccessible  to  him ; 
were  he  to  he  told  that  he  might, 
indeed,  encounter  all  tfi£  toil,  ex# 
pose  himself  to  all  the  dangers,  and 
undergo  all  the  disgusts,  incident 
to  the  line,  but  that  to  its  highest 
preferments  he  never  could  aspire. 
By  such  a  measure  of  exclusion, 
the  danger  against  which  you  guard 
is  nothing,  but  the  mortification 
which  it  occasions  to  those  who  are 
affected  by  it  is  extreme.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  it  proceeds  is  even 
more  galling  than  the  thing  itself. 
They  are  told  not  only  that  theymust 
despair  of  ever  attaining  those  high 
situations, but  must  despair  of  attain¬ 
ing  them  because  they  are  unworthy 
of  being  trusted  with  them.  It  offers 
a  stigma  upon  them  as  a  body,  and 
sets  them  as  marks  for  the  hand  of 
scorn  to  point  at.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  their  present,  appli¬ 
cation,  I  hope  it  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  their  attach¬ 
ment  either  to  the  country  or  to  the 
government ;  but  if  it  shall  prove 
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Unsuccessful,  it  is  impossible  but 
they  must  feel  the  disappointment, 
and  feel  it  poignantly;  if  they  did  not 
they  would  not  have  the  feelings  of 
men,  much  less  the  feelings  charac¬ 
teristic  of  freemen.  My  lords,  you 
are  now  calling  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland  for  great  sacrifices  for  a 
great  object  t  you  are  calling  upon 
them  to  risk  their  lives,  and  all 
they  possess,  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  to  prevent  our 
being  numbered  with  the  subju¬ 
gated  states  of  the  continent,  and 
to  defend  a  constitution  which  is  at 
once  the  source  of  our  happiness 
and  of  our  glory.  The  objects  for 
which  we  are  contending  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rouse  the  energies  of  every 
one  who  is  sensible  of  their  value. 
But  can  we  expect  that  the  catho¬ 
lics  will  make  the  sacrifices  for 
which  we  call  upon  them,  unless 
they  are  cordially  attached  to  the 
constitution,  unless  this  attacii- 
merit  is  founded  upon  an  equal 
participation  of  its  benefits,  and 
v  unless  they  are  alive  to  those  feel¬ 
ings  of  pride  which  arise  from 
every  man’s  being  equal  in  the  face 
of  the  law  ?  These  are  the  grounds 
on  which  I  propose  that  the  ob¬ 
noxious  restrictions  shall  be  remov¬ 
ed.  I  hope  that  1  have  not  argued 
the  case  with  any  improper  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  that  I  have  not  de¬ 
parted  from  that  tone  of  temperance 
and  moderation  which  I  proposed 
t©  observe  in  setting  out,  and  with 
which  it  is  my  wish  that  the  present 
question  may  on  both  sides  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Should  your  lordships 
concur  in  the  motion  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you, 
I  am  convinced  that  you  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  by  uniting  and  knitting 
together  the  hearts  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  people.  If  it  is  your  lord- 
ships’  opinion  that  it  would  be  go¬ 


ing  too  fair  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  to  its  full  extent,  I  hope 
that  you  will  at  least  manifest  a 
disposition  to  lend  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  petitioners,  by  going  into  a 
committee  upon  the  subject.  At 
all  events,  the  discussion,  if  con¬ 
ducted  with  temper,  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  benefit.  I  am  most 
happy  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
have  applied  for  redress  to  the  par¬ 
liament  of  the  united  kingdom,  and 
I  trust  they  will  coincide  with  me 
in  the  opinion  which  I  confidently 
entertain,  that  the  period  is  at  no 
great  distance  when  their  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  successful.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  observe,  that, 
the  hostility  which  was  formerly 
felt  to  their  claims  is  in  some-  quar¬ 
ters  decaying  ;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  ere  long  it  will  be  altogether 
extinguished.  What  I  am  now 
about  to  add,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  address  to  the  respect¬ 
able  characters  whose  names  I  see 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  petitions,  but  I  wish  I  could 
be  heard  by  the. whole  population 
of  Ireland.  I  hope  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to. look  for  the  gratification  of 
their  wishes  to  the  united  parlia¬ 
ment,  secure  that  in  the  end  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  For  if 
they  are  foolish  enough  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  another  quarter,  and  to 
lorik  to  France  for  relief,  they  may 
rest  assured  that  not  only  will  they 
eventually  fail  of  attaining  their 
object,  but  they  will  bring  upon 
themselves  a  train  of  the  heaviest, 
calamities  that  any  nation  ever  suf¬ 
fered.  Let  them  view  the  states 
of  the  continent,  crushed  into  one 
mass  of  oppression,  subjected  to 
one  common  yoke,  and  groaning 
under  a  tyranny  far  more  merciless 
than  the  world  ever  witnessed,  ren¬ 
dering  the  situation  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  state  ten  times  worse  than  that 
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of  the  worst-governed  country  in 
Europe  previously  to  the  French  re¬ 
volution  ;  and  let  them  reflect,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  these  nations 
whose  sufferings  are  not  light  as  a 
feather  in  comparison  with  those 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
were  they  once  to  f  ill  into  die  power 
of  France.  Religious  persecution*, 
commercial  ruin,  and  political  de¬ 
gradation,  would  be  accumulated 
upon  them  ;  their  hopes  would  be 
extinguished,  and  their  prospects 
shut  up  for  ever.  In  order  to  save 
the  country  from  these  calami¬ 
ties,  union  is  of  all  things  to  be 
recommended.  This  union  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  promote  :  but  it  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  still  more  effectually  by  a 
conviction  that  every  individual, 
however  low  his  rank,  and  however 
obscure  his  situation  in  society,  is 
as  much  interested  in  the  safety  of 
the  whole  as  the  opulent  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  may 
be  the  decision  of  this  evening,  I 
hope  it  will  have  no  effect  m  dis¬ 
couraging  any  class  of  men  from 
■employing  their  utmost  exertions 
to  defeat  the  purposes  and  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  common  enemy, 

“  I  shall  now  conclude,  my  lords, 
with  moving,  ‘  That  your  lord- 
ships  may  go  into  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland. 

Viscount  Sid  mouth  spoke  deci¬ 
dedly  against  the  motion. 

The  earl  of  Moira  said,  ho  was 
as  much  attached  to  the  church  as 
any  noble  lord,  and  he  did  think, 
with  his  noble  friend  who  spoke 
last,  that  the  church  was  so  rooted 
in  the  state,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  affect  the  one  without  injuring 
the  other ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
penal  code,  he  could  not  agree  with 
Ids  noble  friend,  that  the  principles 
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which  gave  rise  to  that  code  were 
the  result  of  religious  differences. 
He  had  always  looked  upon  them 
rather  as  the  effect  of  political  pre¬ 
caution.  He  severely  deprecated 
the  language  of  his  noble  friend, 
which,  though  not  intended  to  be 
so,  might  be  attended  with  mis¬ 
chievous  effects.  The  present  was 
not  a  time  to  alienate  the  hearts  or 
damp  the  spirits  of  four  millions  of 
people  willing  to  share  our  danger 
and  our  fate,  and  only  wishing  in 
return  to  share  the  common  privi¬ 
leges  of  Britons.  The  crisis  h'tid 
been  represented  as  an  awful  one  : 
it  was  truly  s 0,  perhaps  not  to  be 
parallelled  in  the  history  of  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world  ;  and  in  the  prevalent 
indifference,  the  smoothness  of  out 
passage,  he  feared,  was  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  our  descent ;  and  at 
the  first  fatal  shock  our  fears  would 
be  lost  in  our  despair.  Therefore 
he  thought  we  should  rouse,  awaken 
from  our  lethargy,  and  apply  the 
remedy  before  it  was  too  late.  An 
hour  should  not  be  lost  in  acceding 
to  the  just,  equitable,  and  un¬ 
answerable  claims  of  our  catholic 
brethren.  If  it  be  objected  to  him, 
why,  such  beinghis  sentiments,  did 
he,  upon  a  former  occasion,  ex- 
press  his  regret  that  the  petition 
had  been  at  the  present  period  in¬ 
troduced  ;  he  was  ready  to  answer, 
that  his  regret  then  arose  not  from 
any  disapprobation  of  the  time  of 
presenting  the  petition,  nor  still  less 
of  the  .prayer  of  that  petition,  but 
because  he  thought  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  period  there  was  not  only  no 
hope,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
certainty,  that  their  claims  would 
be  rejected;  and  his  regret  arose 
from  his  dread  of  the  exasperation 
produced  by  such  rejection ;  for  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  men  to  be 
disappointed,  and  not  manfully  to 
feel  that  disappointment.  At  the 
N  same 
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same;  time  he  was  satisfied,  that  if 
the  cathojics  had  seen  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  present  government  any 
wish  to  accommodate,  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  conciliate  them,  they  would 
have  waited  more  patiently ;  but 
from  the  ill-judged  policy  that  had 
so  recently  been  evinced  towards 
that  body,  they  were  compelled  to 
appeal  to  the  constitutional  organ 
for  a  legitimate  object.  In  the 
late  government,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  humble  member,  they  had 
brought  in  a  bill  which,  if  its  object 
h;*d  been  literally  translated  into  its 
title,  might  have  been  called  A  bill 
to  prevent  100,000  men  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  from  joining  the 
French.  This  bill  certainly  was 
not  meant  to  embrace  any  of  the 
great  objects  had  in  view  by  the 
catholics  :  it  was  rather  meant  as  a 
peace-offering,  as  a  forerunner  of 
better  times  ;  and  might  be  said  to 
have  been  sent  forth  as  the  dove 
with  the  oliv-e-branch,  to  tell  the 
persecuted  catholics  that  the  waters 
had  subsided,  and  that  the  rising 
day  would  soon  restore  her  original 
beauties  to  the  face  of  Nature.  He 
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was  grieved  to  find  that  such  had  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  present  go¬ 
vernment  ;  nothing  to  allay,  soothe, 
or  reconcile,  but  every  thing  to  in¬ 
cite  and  exasperate.  Why  was 
this  ?  At:  any  time,  such  conduct 
would  have  been  impolitic  ;  but, 
at  the  present  crisis,  it  was  such  an 
union  of  folly  and'madness  as  never 
had  been  equalled.  When  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  wielded 
against  us  by  one  naan,  the  most 
formidable,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  inveterate  foe  England 
fver  had  to  cope  with,  was  it  im¬ 
material  in  such  a  contest,  whether 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  fired 
with  all  their  native  ardour  in  our 
cause,  or  sunk  by  our  injustice  into 
£  listless  dejection  and  a  cold-blood¬ 


ed  neutrality  ?  "With  what  face 
could  the  noble  viscount  ask  the 
Irish  catholic  to  brave  every  danger, 
to  expose  himself  to  the  hazards  of 
battle,  for  thq  mere  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  to  the  Englishman  what  he 
refuses  to  share  with  him  ?  The 
noble  viscount  could  not  make  so 
selfish  a  proposal ;  and  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  met  with  merited  indig¬ 
nation,  He  concluded  with  con¬ 
juring  the  house  to  tjhink  well  of 
the  fair  and  just  claim  that  was 
made  upon  their  justice,  and  to 
answer  it  in  that  manner  that  best 
became  their  character  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  empire. 

Bishop  of  Norwich.  “  I  rise,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  address 
your  lordships,  and  I  rise  with  un¬ 
affected  reluctance  \  not  because  I 
entertain  the  smallest  doubt  respect¬ 
ing  'either  the  expediency,  the 
policy,  or  the  justice,  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  under  consideration,  but  be¬ 
cause,  to  a  person  in  my  situation, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  painful 
(however  firmly  persuaded  he  may 
be  in  his  own  mind)  to  find  him¬ 
self  impelled,  bv  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  maintain  an  opinion,  directly  the 
reverse  of  which  is  supported  by  so 
many  wise  and  good  men,  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  profession,  and 
who  sit  upon  the  same  bench  with 
him.  Important  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  sometimes  arise,  on  which  an 
individual  may  'be  called  upon  to 
avow  his  own  sentiments,  explicitly 
and  unequivocally,  without  any 
undue  deference  to  the  judgement 
of  others!  Such  an  occasion  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  present  to  be,  and  shall 
without  further  apology  trouble 
your  lordships  with  a  few  remarks. 
I  have  considered,  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  of'  which  I  am  ca¬ 
pable,  the  various  arguments  which 
are  urged  against  the  petition  in 
favour  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
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which  has  this  day  for  the  second 
time  been  presented  and  supported 
by  the  noble  baron  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  with  his  usual 
abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
that  well-known  regard  for  the  real 
Interest  of  the  established  church, 
for  its  peace, its  security,  its  honour, 
and  its  prosperity,  which  forms,  and 
has  always  formed,  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  character  of  that  noble 
lord.  These  objections,  my  lords, 
.numerous  as  they  are  said  to  be, 
may  all  of  them  I  think  be  reduced 
under  four  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  asserted,  or  rather 
strongly  insinuated,  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  of  the  cat'^iics  are 
of  such  a  nature,  as,  per  se ,  to  ex¬ 
clude  those  who  hold  them  from 
the  civil  and  military  situations  to 
which  they  aspire.  It  is  next  said, 
that  if  this  were  not  the  case,  these 
situations  are  matters  of  favour, 
not  of  right,  and  therefore  the  ca¬ 
tholics  have  no  just  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  excluded  from 
them.  In  the  third  place,  we  are 
told,  that  if  it  were  admitted  that 
the  measure  was,  abstractedly  con¬ 
sidered,  just  and  right,  it  would 
be  highly  inexpedient  to  repeal  sta¬ 
tutes  which  were  passed  with  much 
deliberation,  and  are  considered  by 
many  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  church  and  state.  And, 
lastly,  there  are  some  who  contend, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  objection, 
the  words  of  the  coronation  oath 
present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics.  I  shall 
not  detain  your  lordships  long  in 
the  examination  of  these  objections, 
because  they  have  been  repeatedly 
discussed;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
very  satisfactorily  refuted,  by  far 
abler  men,  both  in  this  house  and 
out  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  of  the  catholics  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  not  a  little  singu¬ 


lar,  my  lords,  that  we  will  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  know  what  their  own 
religious  tenets  really  are.  We  call 
upon  them  for  their  creed  upon 
some  very  important  points,  and 
they  give  it  us  without  reserve; 
but,  instead  of  believing  what  they 
say,  we  refer  them,  with  an  air  of 
controversial  triumph,  to  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Constance  or  Thoulouse,  to 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,  orto  the 
council  of  Trent;.  In  vain  they  most 
explicitly  and  most  solemnly  aver, 
that  they  hold  no  tenet  whatsoever, 
incompatible  with  their  duties 
either  as  men  or  as  subjects,  or,  in 
any  other  way  hurtful  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  under  which  they  live. 
In  vain  they  publish  declaration 
upon  declaration,  in  all  of  which 
they  most  unequivocally  disavow 
those  highly  exceptionable  tenets 
which  are  imputed  to  them,  and 
not  only  do  they  disavow,  but  they 
express  their  abhorrence  of  them. 
In  vain  they  confirm  these  decla¬ 
rations  by  an  oath  ;  an  oath,  my 
lords,  framed  by  ourselves,  drawn 
with  all  possible  care  and  caution, 
and  couched  in  terms  as  strong  as 
language  affords.  In  addition  to 
these  ample  securities  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  this  numerous 
and  loyal  class  of  our  fellow- sub¬ 
jects  and  fellow-christians,  a  great 
statesman,  now  unhappily  no  more, 
caused  to  be  transmitted  a  string  of 
very  important  queries  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  catholic  universities  abroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
with  precision,  the  sentiments  of 
the  catholic  clergy,  respecting  the 
real  nature  and  extent  of  the  papa! 
power,  and  some  other  weighty 
points.  The  answers  returned  to 
these  queries,  by  those  learned 
bodies,  appeared  to  me,  at  the 
time,  as  they  do  now,  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  in  the  same  ligh$ 
they  were  considered  by  most  dis- 
N  2  passionate 
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passionate  men.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  a  concealed  jealousy  of 
catholics  still  lurks  about  by  far  too 
many  of  us ;  a  jealousy,  in  my 
opinion,  as  unworthy  of  a  frank 
and  enlightened  people,  as  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  and  cruel  towards  those 
who  aie  the  objects  of  it*  For, 
surely,  my  lords,  if  there  be  one 
position  more  inccntrovertibly  true 
than  another,  it  is  this  :  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  a  body  of  men,  will  give 
to  the  government  under  winch 
they  live,  such  a  security,  upon 
oath,  as  that  government  itself 
prescribes*  if,  moreover,  they  main¬ 
tain  no  opinions  destructive  of  mo¬ 
ral  obligation,  or  subversive  of 
civil  society  ;  their  speculative 
opinions,  of  a  religious  nature,  can 
never,  with  justice  or  with  reason, 
be  urged  as  excluding  them  from 
civil  and  military  situations,  The 
catholics,  my  lords,  give  this  se¬ 
curity,  and,  having  given  it,  the 
legislature  itself  has  declared  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  good 
and  loyal  subjects ;  as  such,  there¬ 
fore,  in  my  view  of  the  subject, 
they  are  unquestionably  entitled  to 
the  privileges  which  they  claim. 
When  I  speak  of  merely  specula¬ 
tive  opinions  of  religion,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  such 
opinions  as  begin  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  rest  there,  and  have 
no  practical  influence  whatsoever 
upon  our  conduct  in  life.  With 
this  limitation,  I  am  not  sensible 
that  there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  I  have  made  use  of  j 
if  there  be  any,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  it  pointed  out ;  as  I  cannot 
possibly  have  any  motive  in  view, 
vbut  what,  from  my  heart,  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth.  Should  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  deep-rooted  prejudice 
prevail 'SO  far  as  to  make  us  say, 
decidedly  and  openly,  that  we  will 
not  believe  a  catholic,  even  upon 


his  oath,  there  is  an  end,  my  lords, 
of  the  discussion  at  once.  But  the 
argument,  if  argument  it  can  be 
called,  proves  a  great  deal  too 
much,  and  for  this  plain  reason ; 
no  obligation  more  binding  than 
that  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Being  by  an  oath  has  hitherto 
been  devised  in  civil  society.  He, 
therefore,  who  can  justly  be  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  setting  at  nought 
such  an  obligation,  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatsoever,  is  not  only  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  privileges  here  con¬ 
tended  for,  but  unfit  for  all  social 
intercourse  of  every  kind  :  Tetabs 
sub  ihdem  sit  trabibus.  Harsh  and 
horrid  aTthe  expression  must  sound 
in  your  lordships’  ears,  he  ought 
to  be  exterminated  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  or  at  least  he  should 
be  banished  for  life  to  Botany  Bay, 
and  even  when  arrived  there,  he 
should  be  driven  back  into  the 
sea  j  for  there  is  no  den  of  thieves, 
no  gang  of  robbers,  no  banditti,  so 
thoroughly  profligate,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  devoid  of  common 
understanding,  as  to  admit  that 
man  a  member  of  their  communi¬ 
ty,  upon  whose  fidelity  to  his  en¬ 
gagements  no  reliance  can  be  pla¬ 
ced  even  for  a  single  hour,  I  come 
now  to  the  second  objection,  my 
answer  to  which  will  be  very  short, 
Civil  and  military  appointments 
are,  it  ^  ems,  matters  of  favour, 
not  of  right,  and,  therefore,  the 
catholics  have  no  just  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  excluded  from 
them,  I  can  hardly,  my  lords, 
conceive  any  man  in  earnest  who 
regards  this  distinction  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  present  case  ;  because 
no  cue  pleads  fpr  an  abstract  right 
to  these  situations,  but  for  a  capa¬ 
city  oi  holding  them.  No  one  con¬ 
tends  for  the  absolute  possession  of 
civil  and  military  offices,  but  for 
equal  eligibility  to  them  ;  and  hav* . 
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ing  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all 
tnen  are  equally  eligible,  who  give 
to  the  government  under  which 
they  live  such  a  security,  upon 
oath,  for  their  conduct  as  subjects, 
as  that  government  itself  prescribes, 
and  who  maintain  no  opinions  de¬ 
structive  of  moral  obligation,  or 
subversive  of  civil  society,— I  shall 
Only  add  here,  that  they  are  so 
considered  to  be  in  almost  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  and  over 
the  whole  continent  of  America  ; 
and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  England 
the  last  to  follow  so  good  an  exam¬ 
ple.  “  But  it  is  inexpedient/5,  we 
are  told,  “  to  repeal  statutes  which 
are  passed  with  much  deliberation, 
and  are  considered  by  many  as  the 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state.”  How  long,  my 
lords,  it  may  be  thought  expedient 
or  necessary,  that  the  remaining 
part  of  these  restrictive  disqualify- 
in?  statutes  should  be  enforced 

o 

against  the  catholics,  or  at  what 
precise  period  their  operations  shall 
end,  is  a  question,  not  for  a  divine, 
but  for  lawyers  and  statesmen,  to 
decide.  I  may,  however,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  observe,  that  under  any 
government,  however  free,  though 
peculiar  circumstances  may  perhaps 
call  for  statutes  of  a  very  strict, 
and  even  of  a  very  severe  nature, 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  yet  no 
wise  statesman  would,  I  imagine, 
wish  those  statutes  to  remain  un- 
repealed  a  moment  after  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  occasioned  them 
cease  to  exist.  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the 
statutes  here  alluded  to,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  they  passed,  will  an¬ 
ticipate  my  application  of  this  re¬ 
mark  ;  the  application  of  it  is 


in¬ 


deed,  made  for  me  by  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer,  and  a  very  cordial 
friend  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 


as  to  the  civil  constitution  of  this 
realm*  This  able  writer  observes, 
more  than  Glide,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentaries,  that  “  whenever  the 
period  shall  arrive  when  the  power 
of  the  pope  is  weak  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  there  is  no  pretender  to 
the  throne,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
grant  full  indulgence  to  the  catho^ 
lies.”  That  time,  my  lords,  is 
now  come  ;  there  is  no  pretender 
to  the  throne  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  pap.il  power,  not  a  single  per¬ 
son  present  apprehends,  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  any  danger 
from  it.  In  respect  to  that  once 
gigantic  power,  magni  stal  no  minis 
umbra,  and  nothing  more.  Where 
then  can  be  the  objection  to  grant¬ 
ing  the  petition  of  the  catholics  or 
Ireland?  a  petition  founded  on  the 
immutable  principles  of  reason  and 
of  justice;  a  petition  also  which 
worldly  policy  loudly  calls  upon  us 
to  accede  to  in  the  present  very 
serious  crisis  ;  a  crisis  which  de¬ 
mands  the  union  of  the  wise  and 
brave,  of  every  description  and  of 
every  denomination  ;  that  cordial 
union,  I  mean,  which  is  most  as¬ 
suredly  the  best  support,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  secure  bulwark,  of 
every  government  upon  earth.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  an  uni  n 
of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  only 
by  confidence  and  conciliation. 
But  if  worldly  policy  did  not  thus 
loudly  call  upon  us,  a  principle  of 
gratitude  should  lead  us  to  pay  all 
the  attention  in  our  power  to  these 
numerous,  loyal,  and  respectable 
petitioners,  to  whom  we  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  indebted  for  the 
noblest  monument  of  wisdqm  and 
beneficence  combined,  which  mo¬ 
dern  times  have  seen — >1  mean  the 
union  of  Ireland  with  England ; 
an  union  which,  without  their  cor¬ 
dial  cooperation,  could  never  have 
N  3  been 
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been  effected.  In  reply  to  these 
observations,  which  appear  to  me 
to  carry  some  weight  with  them, 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that,  if 
there  were  no  other  objection,  the 
words  of  the  coronation  oath  pre¬ 
sent  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  Of  all 
the  arguments,  my  lords,  which 
either  principle  or  prejudice  has 
suggested,  or  which  imagination 
has  started,  there  is  not  one  which 
appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  so  weak 
a  foundation,  as  that  which  is  built 
upon  the  words  of  the  coronation 
oath.  This  oath,  as  your  lordships 
well  know,  underwent  some  altera¬ 
tion  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
in  16S8,  at  which  period  that  great 
prince  William  the  Third  entered 
into  the  following  solemn  engage¬ 
ment  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  this  kingdom  :  (( I  will  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  reform¬ 
ed  protestant  church,  established 
by  law ;  and  I  will  preserve  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  churches  committed  to 
their  charge,  all  such  rights  and 
privileges,  as  by  law  do  or  shall 
appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of 
them.”  If,  my  lords,  even  intelli¬ 
gent  and  honest  men  were  not 
sometimes  disposed  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  reasoning,  however  weak, 
which  coincides  with  their  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  upon  a  subject,  itwould 
be  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  upon 
what  principle  of  fair  construction, 
the  words  which  I  have  just  repeat¬ 
ed  from  the  coronation  oath,  can 
be  thought  to  militate  against  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland. 
It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  said,  for  I 
am  sure  it  cannot  be  proved,  that 
it  is  either  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  God,  or  to  the  unconfined  and 
benevolent  tendency  of  the  Gospel, 


or  to  those  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles  upon  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  Was  founded,  to  admit  to  situa¬ 
tions  of  honour,  or  of  profit,  in  the 
state,  men  of  talents  and  of  virtue, 
to  whom  no  objection  can  possibly 
be  made,  but  their  speculative  opi¬ 
nions,  of  merely  a  religious  nature. 
Nor  Can  I  conceive  in  what  manner 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,' 
or  of  the  church  committed  to  their 
charge,  can  be  affected,  by  grant¬ 
ing  civil  and  military  appoint^ 
ments  to  men  cordially  devoted 
to'  the  civil  constitution,  and  who 
have  solemnly  declared,  upon  oath, 
that  it  is  neither  their  intention  nor 
their  wish  to  injure  or  disturb  the 
ecclesiastical.  For  my  own  part,  mV 
lords,  as  an  individual  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  established  church, 
and  proud  of  the  situation  which  I 
hold  in  it,  1  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  if  I  could  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  possessed  any  rights  or  pri¬ 
vileges  incompatible  with  the  just 
claims  of  so  many  excellent  subjects 
and  conscientious  fellow-christians. 
Re  it  however  admitted,  my  lords, 
that  the  words  of  the  coronation 
oath  will  bear  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  them  ;  I 
wish  to  ask  where  was  the  objection 
drawn  from  this  oath,  when,  in 
1782,  so  many  indulgences  were 
wisely  and  justly  granted  to  the 
catholics  of  Ireland ;  indulgences 
precisely  of  the  same  kind,  though 
differing  in  degree  from  those 
which  are  now  petitioned  for?  Rut 
I  forbear  to  push  this  argument 
any  further  ;  various  considerations 
restrain  me  :  and  perhaps  enough 
has  been  said,  to  prove  that  the' 
words  of  the  coronation  oath  have 
been  unadvisedly  and  inconclusive¬ 
ly  brought  forward,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion 
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Cession  of  that  important  question 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  public  for  more  than  three  years. 
I  will  now  detain  your  lordships 
no  longer  ;  indeed,  I  .should  not 
have  presumed  to  intrude  so  long 
upon  your  patience,  had  I  not 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
assign  the  best  reasons  in  my  power 
for  differing  so  widely  from  those 
around  me,  whose  judgement  I  re¬ 
spect,  though  t  cannot  implicitly 
bow  to  it  against  the  clearest  con¬ 
viction  of  my  understanding,  and 
the  best  feelings  of  my  heart.” 

The  bishop  of  Hereford  hoped 
to  prove  to  his  right  reverend 
friend j  whose  talents  and  virtue  he 
very  highly  respected,  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  any  intolerant  spi¬ 
rit  in  resisting  the  motion  now  be¬ 
fore  their  lordships,  as  tending  to 
take  away  some  of  the  indispensable 
guards  of  the  pfotestant  religion 
and  establishment.  God  forbid  he 
should  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  any 
sect  or  class  !  Enlightened  tolera¬ 
tion  was  the  distinguishing:  charac*- 
teristic  of  the  British  church  :  but 
the  catholics  made  no  complaint  of 
being  disturbed  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  or  of  suffering  in 
their  persons  or  property  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  He  thought  ft  absurd  and 
tiniust  to  visit  on  the  catholics  of  this 
day  the  errors  of  their  ancestors.  He 
admitted  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
a  Fenelon,  and  of  many  other  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith. 
There  were  itiany  catholics  in  our 
days  equally  distinguished.  He 
did  not  think  any  speculative  opi¬ 
nion  disqualified  a  man  from  dis- 
charging  his  duty  to  the  state.  But 
lie  could  not  consent  to  open  to  the 
catholics  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  He  thought  no  limits  ought 
to  he  set  to  toleration ;  but  lie 


thought  the  restraint  on  the  high 
offices  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  bishop  of  Bangor  followed 
on  the  same  side.  The  other 
speakers  Were,  in  behalf  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  lord  Hutchinson,  earl  Stan¬ 
hope,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord 
Erskine,  arid  lord  Holland.  And 
the  noble  lords  who  spoke  against 
it  were,  lord  Mulgrave,  the  earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  lord  Auckland.  Wheii 
the  house  divided  there  were, 
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June  15;— Sheridan,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  affairs 
of  Spain.  Fie  begged  leave  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  idea  that  seemed  to  have 
gone  abroad,  that  he  meant  to  make 
an  harangue  or  exhortation  to  mi¬ 
nisters  oil  this  subject.  Nothing 
was  further  from  his  intention.  Fie 
simply  meant  to  call  the  attention 
of  ministers,  and  of  the  house,  to 
the  subject,  not  to  lecture  them  into 
it;  All  that  he  had  to  say,  he  had 
communicated  some  days  ago  to 
his  right  hon.  friend.  The  right 
hori.  andlearned  gentleman  opposite 
(Mix  Perceval)  did  not  give  credit 
to  this,  and  he  had  also  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  fall  under  the  odium  of 
his  hon.  friend  near  him,  as  if  by  his 
present  notice  Me  had  meant  to  save 
government  from  all  responsibility 
on  the  subject.  Thu§,  on  one  side, 
he  had  been  suspected  of  wishing 
to  injure,  on  the  other  to  save  from 
any  subsequent  stigma,  the  exist¬ 
ing  government.  In  neither  of 
these  conjectures,  however,  was 
there  any  truth.  He  had  no  other 
desire  but  to  bring  under  discussion 
a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  England  was  called 
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$-t  the  present  important  moment. 
He  did  not  ask  ministers  to  embark 
in  any  foolish  or  romantic  specula¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  there 
never  was  a  time,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French-  revolu¬ 
tion,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
flame  would  spread,  there  never 
was,  he  was  satisfied,  so  great  an 
opportunity  and  occasion  for  this 
country  to  strike  a  bold  stroke, 
which  might  end  in  the  rescue  of 
the  world*.  Let  Spain  see,  that  we 
were  not  inclined  to  stint  the  ser¬ 
vices  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  ren¬ 
der  her  j  that  we  were  not  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  any  petty  advan¬ 
tage  to  ourselves  ;  but  that  our'  ex* 
ertions  were  to  be  solely  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  the  grand,  and 
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general  object,  the  emancipation  of 
the  world.  He  again  repeated, 
let  not  our  assistance  be  given  in 
driblets.  But  he  also  again  re¬ 
peated,  let  it  not  he  romantically 
and  foolishly  bestowed.  Let  it  be 
seen,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  hud  been  fairly  awakened  ; 
without  that,  our  efforts  could  avail 
nothing.  But  if  the  flame  were 
once  fairly  caught,  our  success  was 
certain.  France  would  then  find, 
that  she  had  hitherto  been  contend¬ 
ing  only  against  principalities,  pow¬ 
ers,  and  authorities,  but  that  she 
had  now  to  contend  against  a  peo¬ 
ple.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
said  he  brought  nothing  ©n  for  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  he  only  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  ministers  to  a  subject 
in  which  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  If  they  acted  properly, 
they  might  depend'  on  having  his 
most  steady  and  sincere  support. 
Would  any  man  tell  him  chat  there 
was  no  use  in  agitating  a  question 
of  this  kind  ?  Would  it  not  be 
kiKi-wii  i-n  Spain,  and  would  it  not 


preserve  and  even  rouse  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  that  country  to 
know,  that  the  unanimous  voice  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  was  raised  in  their 
favour,  and  their  cordial  assistance 
and  cooperation  ready  to  be  afford¬ 
ed  them  l  Was  he  then  to  be  told, 
if  an  opportunity  should  arise  of 
affording  effectual  aid  to  Spain, 
that  it  was  not  of  importance  that 
the  subject  had  been  agitated  in  that 
house  ?  He  had  entire  confidence 
in  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  that  nothing  on 
his  part  would  be  wanting.  The 
crisis  was  the  most  important  which 
could  be  conceived ;  the  stand 
made  in  the  Asturias  was  the  most 
glorious  •  he  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  it  would  be  closely  watch¬ 
ed,  and  not  a  single  opportunity 
lost  of  adding  vigour  and  energy 
to  tire  spirit  which  seemed  to  exist 
there.  The  symptoms-  could  not 
be  long  in  showing  themselves-, 
their  progress  must  be  rapid  ;  pro¬ 
bably  the  very  next  dispatch  might 
be  sufficient  to  enable  a  decisive 
opinion  to  be  formed.  If  the  flame 
did  not  burn  like  wildfire,  it. was 
all  over.  He  hoped  ministers  would 
act  as  circumstances  required  ;  and 
if  so,  they  should,  as  he  had  al¬ 
ready  said,  receive  his  support. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  “  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  house,  copies  of  such 
proclamations  as  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  by  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 
state' for  foreign  affairs,  and  which 
have  been  issued  since  the  arrival  of 
the  French  army  at  Madrid,  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  Spanish  government, 
the  French  commander  in  chief,  or 
by  persons  since  claiming  to  act  on 
behalf  of  die  Spanish  nation.” 
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Mr.  secretary  Canning. — “  Mr.  to  resist  the  unexampled  atrocity  of 
Speaker,  I  am  disposed  to  give  France,  and  to  preserve  the  inde- 
every  credit  to  my  right  hon.  friend  pendence  of  their  country  ;  and 
for  his  motives  in  agitating  this  that  there  exists  the  strongest  dis- 
subject,  and  I  can  assure  him,  that  position  on  the  part  of  the  British 
he  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  ima-  government  to  afford  every  practi- 
gines  that  it  was  intended  £o  check  cal  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous, 
or  rebuke  him,  by  any  thing  that  In  endeavouring  to  afford  this  aid, 
was  said  on  a  recent  evening  from  sir,  it  will  never  occur  to  us  to  con- 
this  side  of  the  house.  At  that  sider  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
time,  although  1  was  in  possession  tween  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  We 
of  my  right  hon.  friend’s  comrrm-  shall  proceed  upon  the  principle, 
nication,  my  right  hon.  friend  near  that  any  nation  of  Europe  that 
me  was  not  so.  Sir,  I  could  very  starts  up  with  a  determination  to 
easily  show  my  right  hon.  friend  oppose  a  power  which,  whether 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  professing  insidious  peace  or  de« 
papers  for  which  he  has  moved  ;  daring  open  war,  is  the  common 
some,  because  they  have  not  reach-  enemy  of  all  nations,  whatever 
ed  his  majesty’s  government  in  an  may  be  the  existing  political  rela- 
authenticated  form ;  others,  be-  tions  of  that  nation  with  Great 
cause  they  are  not  accurately  de-  Britain,  becomes  instantly  our  es-- 
scribed  in  the  motion  ;  and  all,  be-  sential  ally.  In  that  event  his  ma- 
cause,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  jesty’s  ministers  will  have  three  ob- 
the  information  which  they  contain,  jects  in  view  :  the  first,  to  direct 
it  would  be  highly  improvident  in  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  coun¬ 
ts  at  the  present  moment  to  com-  tries  against  the  common  foe ;  the 
municate  that  information  to  the  second,  to  direct  those  efforts  in  a 
world.  While  I  state  this,  however,  way  which  shall  be  most  beneficial 
sir,  I  hope  my  right  hon.  friend  to  our  new  ally  j  the  third,  to  di- 
will  not  misunderstand  me  so  much  rect  them  in  a  manner  conducive 
as  to  suppose  that  I  impute  to  him  peculiarly  to  British  interests.  But, 
any  blame  for  this  proceeding,  or  sir,  of  those  objects,  the  last  will 
that  I  undervalue  the  pledge  which  be  out  of  the  question  as  compared 
he  has  given  us  of  his  support  in  with  the  other  two.  These  are  the 
any  plan  of  active  operations  which  sentiments  with  which  his  majesty’s 
it  may  be. deemed  advisable  to  adopt  government  are  inspired.  To  the 
with  respect  to  Spain  ;  the  more  measures  which  these  sentiments 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  may  dictate  they  confidently  look 
that  in  that  pledge  may  be  implied  for  the  support  of  parliament  and 
the  support  of  those  persons  with  of  the  country.  It  cannot,  sir,  be 
whom  my  right  hon.  friend  is  ac«  expected  that  I  should  say  whether 
customed  to  act  in  parliament,  and  we  think  the  crisis  arrived,  or  whe¬ 
el  whose  body  he  is  so  eminent  and  ther  we  anticipate  its  Speedy  ap- 
distinguished  a  member.  It  is  there-  proaeh,  when  the  sentiments  which 
fore,  sir,.  I  declare  to  the  house  and  I  have  described  must  be  called  in-* 
the  country,  that  his  majesty’s  mi-  to  action.  It  is  sufficient  that  I. 
rasters  see  with  as  deep  and  lively  have  stated  what  we  feel,  and  what 
an  interest  as  my  right  hon.  friend,  we  intend.  For  the  reasons,  sir, 
the  noble  struggle  which  a  part  of  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  I 
the  Spanish  nation  is  now  making  am  compelled  to  dissent  from 
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my  right  honourable  friend’s  mo¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Ponsonby  could  not  support 
the  motion:  and  after  a  long  debate 
the  mover  agreed  to  withdraw  it. 

June  24. — Mr.  Whitbread  rose, 
and  expressed  himself  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  “ Mr.  Speaker, as  the 
session  appears  hastening  to  a  close, 
I  have  for  some  time  been  desirous 
of  putting  to  his  majesty’s  ministers 
a  variety  of  questions,  with  respect 
to  the  various  internal  and  external 
relations  of  the  empire,  whi’ch,  it 
appears  to  me,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  state  collectively,  than  to  make 
them  the  subjects  of  separate  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  submitted  to  debate  in 
this  house.  For  this  purpose,  sir, 
I  should  have  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit  afforded  me,  had  I  not  been 
apprehensive,  from  circumstances 
of  which  the  house  must  be  aware, 
that  such  a  proceeding  at  that  time 
would  have  led  to  a  discussion 
which  was  to  be  deprecated;  But, 
sir,  by  the  usage  of  the  house  of 
commons,  many  occasions  arise  in 
which  questions  of  the  nature  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  may  be  put 
to  his  majesty’s  ministers,  and  I 
believe  that  the  reception  of  the 
report  of  the  appropriation  bill  is 
one  of  these  occasions.  I  shall 
therefore  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  present  session  has 
been  a  very  laborious  one,  and  that 
is  has  extended  to  a  very  great 
length  ;  as  much  business  has  been 
done  in  the  course  of  it,  as  was  per¬ 
haps  ever  done  in  any  preceding  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament.  Not  only,  sir, 
has  the  attendance  of  members  in 
the  house  itself  been  most  heavy 
and  most  assiduous,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  highly  creditable 
to  themselves,  but  also  their  at¬ 
tendance  on  commitees  assembled 


upon  matters  of  the  deepest  na¬ 
tional  importance.  By  the  com-5 
niittee  on  West  India  trade,  a  re¬ 
port  has  been  made,  oil  which  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
of  which,  as  it  has  now  become  a 
law,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  hope 
and  wish  it  may  conduce  to  afford 
the  relief  to  the  West  India  com¬ 
merce  predicted  from  it ;  and  I 
trust,  sir,  that  the  subsequent  re¬ 
ports  which  have  been  presented 
from  the  same  committee,  will 
meet  with  a  serious  investigation, 
and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  they 
point  out.  The  committee  on  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  company 
have  made  a  great  progress  in  the 
execution  of  the  task  intrusted  to 
them.  I  think  the  public  has  aright 
to  expect  that  the  accounts  between 
the  government  and  the  East  India 
company  are  finally  closed;  and  that 
the  latter  can  have  no  further  claim 
on  the  former.  Long  as  the  session 
of  parliament  has  been,  it  certainly 
has  been  somewhat  shortened  in 
consequence  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Dun- 
das)  to  the  company,  not  to  press 
for  any  assistance  by  loan  or  other¬ 
wise  during  the  present  session; 
I  trust,  sir,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  near  him  consented  to 
this  postponement  on  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  he 
will  not  be  disposed,  during  the 
recess,  to  give  way  Upon  any  al¬ 
leged  motives  of  temporary  con¬ 
venience.  Early  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  the  subject  may  be  brought 
under  our  consideration,  and  it. 
will  then  he  for  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  to  decide  upon  it.  Sir,  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  another  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  chairman  (the  lottery  com¬ 
mittee),  has  been  this  day  present¬ 
ed 
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to  the  house.  Sir,  I  call  the  at¬ 
trition  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  and  if  it  were 
iiossible,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  ail  his  successors  in  office,  to 
that  report.  When  the  evidence 
shall  be  read,  it 'will  disclose  a 
scene  of  fraud  and  misery,  which 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible 
that  any  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
can  contemplate  without  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  abandoning  that  ruin¬ 
ous  scheme  of  finance  by  which 
such  evils  are  engendered.  Another 
committee,  sir,  has  this  session, 
for  the  third  time,  been  instituted, 
the  committee  of  finance.  From 
this  committee  I  fear  the  public  has 
little  or  no  chance  of  deriving 
any  information  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  answer  made  on  a  recent  even¬ 
ing  by  the  honourable  and  worthy 
chairman  of  that  committee,  to  a 
question  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  proposing  to  him.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reasons  which  paused 
this  delay,  they  are  not  now  to  be 
ascertained.  The  honourable  chair¬ 
man  informed  us,  that,  as  far  as 
lay  in  him,  the  report  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  be  presented  ;  nay,  that  it 
had  been  so  before  the  Faster  re¬ 
cess.  Sir,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  of  this 
committee  which  renders  useless 
the  labours  of  the  most  assiduous 
of  its  members,  or  whatever  my¬ 
sterious  impediments  may  exist  (o 
delay  the  delivery  of  their  report, 
must  in  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  be  fully  developed,  in  order 
that  the  causes  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  public  disapproba¬ 
tion  may  be  effectually  removed. 
Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there 
is  one  part  of  our  situation  Which, 
at  the  present  moment,  we  are  f  or^ 
tunatejy  enabled  to  contemplate 
With  mpre  satisfaction  than  at  any 


period  for  a  number  of  years  past ; 

I  mean  the  state  of  Ireland.  This 
is  not  owing,  certainly,  to  any 
thing  that  has  been  done,  but  to 
the  reception  experienced  in  this 
house,  during  the  present  session, 
of  a  motion  made  by  an  honoura¬ 
ble  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Grattan). 
That  circumstance,  sir,  has  dif¬ 
fused  a  calm  over  Ireland,  which 
it  has  not  felt  for  many  years.  It 
tends  to  show  by  what  small  efforts 
of  conciliation  it  is  possible  to  do 
away,  in  that  country,  all  feelings 
of  hostility,  of  distrust,  of  regret: 
and  I  trust,  that  by  die  measures 
of  future  sessions  of  parliament 
this  favourable  impression  will  he 
considerably  increased.  Sir,  I  wish 
to  obtain  some  information  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  council.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  session,  in  the  commencement 
of  which  measures  proposed  for  the 
improvement  of  our  commerce,  af¬ 
ter  repeated  discussions  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  were  carried 
by  a  large  majority;  after  eight 
months  have  elapsed,  it  is  natural 
to  ask  whether  those  measures 
have  produced  the  beneficial  effect 
which  was  predicted  from  them* 
This  is  an  information  which  our 
constituents  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us.  It  is  desirable  to  know 
the  result,  that,  if  successful,  those 
who  opposed  the  measure  may  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  mistake,  and  those 
who  supported  it  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  superior  saga¬ 
city.  One  expectation  held  out  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  was,  that  the  measure 
would  act  so  oppressively  on  the 
enemy  as  to  subdue  his  inveteracy, 
and  incline  him  to  make  peace 
with  this  country  on  terms  more 
advantageous  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  know,  whether  in  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman's  opinion  this 
effect  has  been  produced.  I  should 
also,  sir,  like  to  know,  whether 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
actually  carried  the  orders  of  coun¬ 
cil  into  execution,  or  whether  he 
has  not  rather  allowed  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  defeated  by  the  system 
of  licenses*  It  is  necessary  that 
this  point  should  be  ascertained, 
lest  we  should  confound  two  things, 
and  ascribe  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  orders  a  consequence  which  has 
resulted  from  the  violation  of  them. 
To  all  these  questions,  sir,  I  am 
fully  sensible  that  I  depend  solely 
on  the  courtesy  of  the  tight  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  for  an  answer;  I 
have  always  felt  that  I  did  so  on 
former  occasions.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
house  of  commons,  that  questions 
should  be  thus  asked  and  thus  an¬ 
swered,  on  subjects  which  might 
otherwise  form  the  ground-work  of 
separate  discussions.  I  beg,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  may  not  be  understood 
to  be  arrogant  by  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  I  will  now  therefore  go 
on,  sir,  to  observe,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  must  know, 
that  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
stagnation  of  trade  has  produced 
symptoms  of  inconvenience  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  wish  to 
touch  on  this  subject  lightly.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  one  not  at  all 
calculated  to  produce  alarm,  hut 
very  much  calculated  to  produce 
commiseration.  No  one  can  doubt, 
sir,  that  every  disposition  to  tumult, 
however  excited,  must  be  renress- 
ed  ;  yet  some  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  with  reference  to  the 
cause.  Without  entering  into  a 
more  minute  explanation,  X  may 
he  allowed  to  express  my  hope, 
that  his  majesty’s  ministers  will 
keep  this  consideration  in  their 
view;  and  that  in  any  steps  which 


the  public  good  may  render  it  n& 
cessary  for  them  to  take,  they  will 
exercise  their  power  with  lenity, 
where  they  perceive  that  the  cir- 
cumsmnces  which  call  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  power  arise  out  of  the 
depression  of  commerce  ;  that  they 
will  afford  all  possible  relief,  where 
relief  can  be  afforded  ;  and  that 
they  will  not  attribute  the  conduct 
which  may  demand  their  inter-, 
ference,  to  any  other  motives  but 
those  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  So  much,  sir,  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  relations  of  the  empire.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  external  re¬ 
lations,  and  hope  to  receive  an  an¬ 
swer  to  such  of  my  questions  as- 
can  be  answered  with  propriety. 
They  will  arrange  themselves  un¬ 
der  two  heads;  Sweden  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  And  first,  with  respect  to 
America,  I  wish  to  know,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  disclosed  with  discretion, 
what  is  the  real  situation  in  which 
the  British  and  the  American  go¬ 
vernments  stand  with  regard  to 
each  other.  If,  sir,  I  may  trust 
that  channel  of  information  which 
is  alike  open  to  every  man,  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers,  I  see  that  congress  has 
been  prorogued  for  the  session,  but 
that  the  embargo  still  continues. 
Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the 
effects  anticipated  irom  the  orders 
of  council  has  failed.  England 
holds  out ;  America  holds  out ;  nor 
doec  there  appear  any  probability  of 
a  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
With,  respect,  sir,  to  the  expedi¬ 
tions  which  are  about  to  sail,  I  nei¬ 
ther  wish  to  know  nor  ask  their 
destination;  nor,-  were  I  to  make 
the  inquiry,  wo&ld  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  be  justified  in 
satisfying  me.  I  hope  that  their 
object  has  been  well  considered  ;  I 
am  sure  that  they  are  under  the 
command  of  able  and  experienced 
officers and  I  trust  that  the  result 
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will  be  glorious  and  useful  to  the 
country.  But,  sir,  I  cannot  avoid 
remarking*  that  a  British  expedi¬ 
tion  has  for  a  long  time  been  lying 
idle  in  the  ports  of  Sweden.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  I  wish  for  ex¬ 
planation.  That  expedition  also' 
is  commanded  by  an  officer  of  di¬ 
stinguished  merit,  and  the  public 
approbation  fully  justified  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  situation  of  such 
critical  responsibility.  At  the  same 
time,  sir,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
accidental  presence  cf  that  officer 
in  England  to  take  the, command 
of  the  Swedish  expedition  deserves 
explanation  ;  I  say  accidental,  be¬ 
cause,  if  public  report  is  to  he  cre¬ 
dited,  the  arrival  in  England  of 
sir  John  Moore  from  Sicily  was  as 
unexpected  by  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  as  by  the  country  at  large.  It 
.certainly  appears  extraordinary, 
that  a  force  pf  10,000  men,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  such  an 
important  point  as  Sicily,  should 
•reach  the  English  shores  with¬ 
out  the  previous  knowledge  of 
government.  I>id  this  arise  from 
any  clerical  eiror  in  the  orders,  or 
from  any  blunder  of  another  de¬ 
scription  ?  Without  dwelling  any 
longer  upon  this  point,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  sir,  to  the  principal  circum¬ 
stance,  which  is,  as  I  before  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  is  now  lying  in 
the  ports  of  Sweden  a  lar^e  British 
force,  completely  inactive;  and  that 
at  a  peiiod  of  the -year  the  most 
favourable  for  military  opera¬ 
tion's.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the.  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  spoke  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  when 
the  Swedish  treaty  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  house,  one  might 
have  been  led  to  suppose,.-  that, 
when  the  time  of  action  arrived, 
some  previous  concert  would  be 
established  with  respect  to  the 
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mode  in  which  the  troops  sent  by 
this  country  should  be  employed. 
It  was  therefore,  sir,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  became  extremely  surprised  to 
learn,  that  immediately  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  troops  under  sir  John 
Moore  in  Sweden,  the  quarter- 
master-general  (an  officer  whose 
absence  palsied  an  army)  was  sent 
back  to  this  country  for  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  on  his  retsrn  to 
Sweden  sir  John  Moore  set  oft 
for  Stockholm  to  concert  a  plan 
of  operations.  These  are  points 
which  demand  explanation.  I  wish 
also  to  be  informed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite,  re¬ 
specting  the  commercial  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
Have  arrangements  been  made 
that  our  commerce  shall  not  be 
completely  defeated  by  our  best 
ally  ?  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  he  trusted  to  tire  justice,  to 
the  liberality,  to  the  discernment 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  have 
our  commercial  plans  seconded 
by  him.  Have  the  expectations 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
been  fulfilled  ?  Not  any  thing  more, 
sir,  occurs  to  me  on  which  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters,  except  that  most  important 
subject  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  motion  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  house  on  the 
29th  of  February  last.  I  then  stated, 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  de¬ 
grading  to  this  country  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  negotiation  for  peace  with 
France.  In  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed,  at  no  period  has  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  that  such  a  proposition 
would  be  degrading.  Nor  can  I 
anticipate,  during  the  recess -which 
is  about  to  take  place,  any  circum* 
stances,  the  occurrence  of  which 
can  by  possibility  render  it  inexpe¬ 
dient  or  degrading,  on  the  part  of 
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this  country,  to  open  such  a  nego¬ 
tiation.  Having  said  thus  mugh, 
sir,  I  shall  sit  down,  trusting  to  the 
candour  of  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
that  they  will  afford  to  me  and  the 
country  every  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  those  subjects 
on  which  they  can  communicate 
information  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service,” 

Mr.  secretary  Canning. — The 
honourable  gentleman  needs  no 
apology  for  making  any  observa¬ 
tions,  or  proposing  any.  questions 
to  his  majesty’s  ministers,  which  to 
him  may  seem  advisable.  I  will 
endeavour,  sir,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
and  with  the  utmost  disposition  to 
frankness  on  my  part,  to  give  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  which  he  requires.  In 
doing  this  I  will  begin  with  the 
same  topics  as  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  expresses  great  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  armament  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
has  not  yet  commenced  active  ope¬ 
rations.  The  answer  to  this'  re¬ 
mark,  sir,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
position  that  this  armament  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  king 
of  Sweden.  It  was  sent  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  forces  of  an  ally  ; 
to  be  subject  to  the  plans  of  war¬ 
fare  which  that  ally  might  direct: 
if  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed 
from  the  fitting  out  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  posture  of  affairs, 
and  in  the  military  councils  of 
Sweden,  that  circumstance  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  inacti¬ 
vity  of  the  British  force.  If  any 
blame  can  be  imputed  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  on  this  head,  it 
must  be  for  the  decision  which  pro¬ 
jected  the  expedition,  and  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  that  deci¬ 
sion  was  carried  into  execution, 
without  waiting  until  all  possible 


chance  vanished  of  its  remaining 
unemployed  on  its  arrival.  But 
the  honourable  gentleman  expresses 
great  surprise  that  the  gallant  com¬ 
mander  of  that  expedition  was 
found  in  England  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  Sir,  I  have  in  a 
great  measure  explained  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  force  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Moore,  in  Sicily,  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Sicily  to  Gibraltar  at 
the  eve  of  a  considerable  military 
operation  in  that  quarter  of  the 
continent,  and  when  it  wa$  highly 
important  to  afford  the  army  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  operation  the  double 
chance  of  receiving  aid  from  hqme 
and  from  abroad.  Sh'  John  Moore 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  latter 
end  of  November,  two  days  after 
the  emigration  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal.  Having  waited  for 
some  time,  of  course  in  vain,  for  a, 
communication  with  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  he,  in  pursuance  of  his  or¬ 
ders,  and  not  in  consequence  of  an 
error,  returned  home.  As  to  the. 
impolicy  of  leaving  Sicily  with  an 
inadequate  garrison,  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  that  if  it  were  possible  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  attend, 
at  the  same  time,  to  every  point  of 
our  military  defence ;  but,  sir,  this 
is  impossible  :  there  are  occasions 
on  which  a  small  risk  must  be  run, 
for  the  hope  of  performing  a  great 
service.  On  this  principle  it 
was  that  his  majesty’s  government 
thought  it  advisable  to  weaken  for 
a  time  the  garrison  of  Sicily.  Whe«y 
ther  in  doing  so  they  were  or  were, 
not  justifiable,  it  is  fox  the  country 
to  decide.  I  now  advert,  sir,  to 
the  questions  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  connected  with  our  com¬ 
merce.  He  asks  whether  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  have  any  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  cooperation  of  Sweden 
in  their  commercial  arrangements. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  this 
moment  a  treaty  has  been  signed 
at  Stockholm,  not  of  indulgent, 
but  of  hearty  cooperation  in  those 
arrangements.  As  soon  as  the 
Swedish  government  were  told 
what  was  expected  from  them  by 
this  country,  without  waiting  for  the 
formalities  of  a  treaty,  they  entered 
cordiallyinto  our  views  ;  but,  sir,  it 
I  was  thought  advisable  that  a  regu¬ 
lar  treaty  should  be  concluded ; 
and  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  ere  this  it  Iras  been  signed, 
l  America,  sir,  is  the  next  subject  of 
:  the  honourable  eentleman’s  SDeech 
1  which  I  snail  notice.  Of  nearly  all 
:  that  has  passed  between  the  two 
!  countries,  the  house  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  been  put  in  possession  by 
the  publications  of  the  American 
government.  I  have  now,  sir, 
gone  through  most  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  observations,  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  related  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  committees  of  this  house,  to 
the  general  course  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  business,  and  to  the  laborious 
attendance  of  members  during  the 
present  session.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  reflects  with  compla¬ 
cency  on  his  share  of  the  proceed- 
:  ings  of  the  session,  we  have  also 
the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  m  it,  and  we 
certainly  anticipate  its  close  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  I  will  not 
extend  it  still  further  by  wasting 
the  time  of  the  house  in  descanting 
on  the  desire  which  it  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  government  must  feel 
for  the  restoration  of  a  peace,  I 
will  not  say  consistent  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  country  alone,  but  a 
peace  by  which  her  future  safety 
and  independence  may  be  secured. 
The  disposition  which  has  ever  ex- 
-  listed  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty *s 
ministers  on  this  subject,  and  which 
was  distinctly  declared  by  us  on 
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the  motion  made  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  remains  unchanged. 
But,  sir,  I  think  that,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  honour*, 
able  gentleman  will  scarcely  expect 
us  to  declare,  whether  or  not  we 
think  there  is  any  prospect  of  an 
opening  for  that  event.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  may  be  assur¬ 
ed,  that  we  feel  as  much  as  he,  or 
any  man,  can  feel,  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  country  is  involved ; 
but  we  also  feel,  that  she  has  energy 
and  resources  enough  to  contend, 
so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
contend,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  power  and  independence.  To 
say  any  thing  further  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  attempt  to  predict  whether 
peace  is  probable  or  hopeless, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  tend 
only,  in  the  one  case,  to  relax  exer¬ 
tion,  in  the  other,  to  aggravate  evil. 

June  SO, — Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
with  a  view  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  motion  which  he  intended  to  offer 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
hog  ging  in  the.  army,  moved,  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house,  regi¬ 
mental  returns  of  all  corporal  pu¬ 
nishments  sentenced  and  inflicted 
in  all  regular  and  militia  regiments 
for  the  last  ten  years,  with  the 
causes  thereof,  and  the  number 
of  lashes  inflicted  on  each  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  secretary  at  war  deprecat¬ 
ed  the  motion,  as  going  improperly 
to  interfere  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  and  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  as  tending  to  no 
good  consequence.  In  these  times, 
above  all  others,  it  was  necessary 
to  have-  an  army  governed  by  di¬ 
stinct,  direct,  and  decisive  laws,  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  country.  He 
represented  strongly  the  danger  of 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  soldiers. 
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by  discussions  of  this  kind,  at  the 
present  moment.  He  adverted  to 
the  mischiefs  produced  by  false 
notions  of  rights  in  the  mind  of  the 
navy  not  many  years  since.  He 
insisted  on  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  crown,  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  to  the  entire  control  of  the 
,  army,  and  contended  that  there  was 
no  ground  now  to  limit  that  con¬ 
trol.  He  did  not  deny  the  right 
of  parliament  to  interfere,  but  he 
maintained  that  the  regular  con¬ 
trol  over  the  mutiny  act  was  suf¬ 
ficient.  Seeing  no  possible  benefit 
from  the  production  of  the  papers, 
which  could  not  be  produced  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty,  and  being  still 
more  adverse  to  the  use  proposed 
to  be  made  of  them  when  pro¬ 
duced,  he  would  give  his  decided 
negative  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  thought  it 
would  not  be  matter  of  any  diffi¬ 
culty  to  make  out  the  returns  from 
the  regimental  records  which  lie 
supposed  were  kept  of  all  such 
matters.  The  great  amount  of  our 
army  at  present,  and  the  vast  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  of  the 
British  empire  which  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  military  law  by  the  local 
militia,  rendered  it  highly  proper, 
at  the  present  time  in  particular, 
that  corporal  punishment,  so  de¬ 
grading  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
but  so  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
feelings  of  Britons,  should  be  no 
longer  continued.  He  cited  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  justice  Blackstorie, 
to  show  that  the  mutiny  act  was  a 
hasty  measure,  requiring  much  re¬ 
vision,  and  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  afford  the  constitutional  control 
over  the  power  of  the  crown,  with 
respect  to  the  army,  which  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  give,  and  which  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  secretary  at  war.  The  house 
Queht  to  have  the  information  he 
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required,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
judge  to  what  extent  corporal  pu¬ 
nishments  were  inflicted,  how  far 
they  were  attended  with  beneficial 
effects,  and  whether  the  infliction 
of  them  may  be  diminished  or  got 
rid  of.  It  would  be  of  material 
advantage  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  army,  and  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  if*  the  present  system  should 
be  continued,  that  it  was  on  con¬ 
sideration  found  that  no  other 
could  with  safety  be  resorted 
to.  Fie  knew  that  a  high  spirit  of 
honour  existed  in  the  British  army, 
and  he  wished  to  try  how  far  that 
spirit,  seconded  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  principle  of  shame,  could  be 
made  to  answer  all  tire  purposes 
now  ineffectually  sought  by  the 
disgraceful  system  of  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment.  The  inequality  of  the 
application  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  proved  it  to  be  frequent¬ 
ly  matter  of  caprice  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  this  added  materially  to 
the  bad  effects  produced  by  its 
shameful  nature.  He  would  state 
one  instance,  that  of  the  15th  dra¬ 
goons,  in  which,  under  one  com¬ 
mander,  only  eight  instances  of 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  in  six  years  ; 
and  under  the  present  illustrious 
commander  (his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland),  no  less  than 
eighty  instances  had  occurred  in 
half  the  time.  The  comparative 
effect,  so  Hr  as  he  could  learn,  was 
this  :  that  under  the  former  sy¬ 
stem,  the  discipline  and  character 
of  the  regiment  were  at  the  highest 
pitch  \  and  under  the  present  sy¬ 
stem,  the  regiment  was  likely  to  be 
rendered  good  for  nothing.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  danger  to  have  such 
a  power  vested  so  much  in  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  commanding  officer. 
It  was  urged  against  him,  that 
the  maintenance  of  Corporal  put- 
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tnshment  was  essential  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  army.  Why  then 
was  it  not  inflicted  in  any  other 
army  ?  Why  was  it  not  in  the 
armies  of  our  enemy,  whose  disci¬ 
pline  or  spirit  was  certainly  not 
liable  to  any^impeachment  ?  He 
should  persevere  in  taking  the  sense 
of  the  house  on  his  motion,  and 
he  hoped  the  gentlemen  opposite 
would  feel  the  impropriety  of  with¬ 
holding  information  so  interesting 
and  important  to  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  what  motives  of  public  ad¬ 
vantage  could  have  induced  the 
honourable  baronet  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  this  momentous  subject  al¬ 
most  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  ; 
nor  could  he  see  that  any  practical 
benefit  was  likely  to  result  from 
the  interference  of  the  house  in  this 
business.  If  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  saw  so  general  an  interest  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  character 
of  the  army,  and  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  people,  why  did  he 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  this  matter  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session  ?  Adverse  as  he  was 
in  every  point  of  view  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  honourable  baronet, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
avowedly  brought  forward,  his 
opposition  was  confirmed  by  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  it.  The  frequency 
of  the  infliction  of  punishment  was 
a  presumptive  proof,  not  of  unne- 
/  cessary  severity,  but  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  offences  that  called  for 
that  punishment.  Lie  imputed  no 
improper  motive  to  the  honourable 
baronet  in  agitating  this  subject, 
but  he  saw  much  mischief  likely  to 
result  from  rendering  the  army 
discontented  with  the  system  by 
which  it  was  governed.  There 
was  no  civil  or  military  code  what¬ 
soever,  that  could  in  every  point 
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stand  the  test  of  a  strict  theoretic 
scrutiny  ;  though  there  were  cer¬ 
tainly  many  which  were  found 
highly  equitable  and  beneficial  in 
practice.  The  honourable  baronet 
particularly  admired  the  French 
military  code,  and  this  was  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  follow  the  example  of 
that  nation.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  because  Bonaparte 
had  ordered  one  or  two  soldiers, 
who  had  been  disarmed  in  the  late 
affair  at  Madrid,  a  punishment 
founded  on  the  principle  of  shame 
(that  of  carrying  a  stick  on  parade 
instead  of  their  arms),  that  this 
practice,  or  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  founded,  was  the  universal 
rule  of  the  French  military  system. 
The  French  generals,  it  was  well 
known,  had  the  power  of  ordering 
men  irom  the  ranks  when  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  discipline,  and  com- 
manding  them  to  be  shot  on  the 
spot.  In  no  instance  was  the 
slightest  corporal  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  in  this  country,  unless  order¬ 
ed  by  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
tribunal,  judging  on  oath.  He 
animadverted  on  the  impropriety 
of  the  illustration  adduced  by  the 
honourable  baronet  from  a  parti¬ 
cular  regiment  (the  1 5  th  dra¬ 
goons),  without  any  regard  to  the 
difference  that  may  exist  in  the 
state  of  the  regiment  in  point  of 
numbers,  of  the  character  of  its 
men,  or  the  prevalence  of  any  of¬ 
fence  which  it  was  desirable  to  era¬ 
dicate.  It  was  very  wrong  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  frequency  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  caprice  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  when  it  was  known 
that  no  punishment  could  be  in¬ 
flicted  without  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial.  The  noble  lord 
then  represented  tlje  injury  that 
may  result  from  misrepresenting 
and  traducing  the  system  under 
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which  the  British  army  had  so  long, 
flourished  ;  under  which  it  felt  it¬ 
self  so  well  situated,  that  it  maintain¬ 
ed  the  most  exemplary  loyalty  in 
the  most  critical  times ;  under  which 
it  acquired  glory  for  itselr  and  for 
the  country,  and  under  which,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  it  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  pride  to  every  individual  in 
the  army  to  be  a  British  soldier. 
From  all  these  considerations  he 
was  of  erinioir,  and  he  was  sure 
the  house  would  agree  with  him, 
that  the  present  system  of  governing 
the  army  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 

.Lord  Folkstcne  supported  the 
motion,  which  was  opposed  by 
sir  G.  Warren  tier,  Mr.  Windham, 
and  lord  Temple:  and  on-  a  division 
there  were. 

For  the  motion  4* 

i  i 


Against  it 
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Majority 
July  4th.— -Mr.  Whitbread  began 
by  observing,  that  he  had  with  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety  waited  till  . the  last 
moment  before  the  present  session 
terminated,  in  the  hope  that  his 
majesty’s  ministers  would  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  some  mode 
whereby  the  sense  of  that-  house 
could  he  obtained  on  a  subject  of 
such  universal  interest  as  that  of 
the  present  transactions  in  Spain. 
He  thought  that  nothing  was  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  distinct  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  sentiment  of  that  house 
apon  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  surprise  that  no  communication 
had  been  made  to  the  house  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  as  it  was  upon 
such  a  communication  that  the  de¬ 
claration  and  the  sentiments  of 
that  house  could  best  be  founded. 
When  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  their  consideration  on  a  recent 
occasion  by  his  right  lion,  friend 
(Mr.  Sheridan),  he  (Mr.  Whit¬ 


bread)  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
frankly  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
impropriety  and  inexpediency  of 
then  agitating  it,  as  he  was  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  discussion  at  that 
time  might  have  prematurely  com¬ 
mitted  the  whole  Spanish  nation 
with  France :  since  that  period, 
however,  the  case  was  materially  al¬ 
tered  ♦,  the  Spanish  nation  was  now 
committed  with  France  ;  never 
were  a  people  engaged  in  a  more 
arduous  and  honourable  struggle, 
and  he  earnestly  prayed  God -to 
crown  their  efforts  with  a  success;  as 
final  as  their  efforts  were  glorious  1 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  given  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  to  the 
brave  Spaniards  the  sympathy  that 
glowed  in  every  British  heart  m 
favour  of  their  cause,  through  the 
proper  channel,  the  legitimate  or¬ 
gan  of  the  British  people.  He 
thought  there  had  been  reason  to 
have  expected  that  a" message  from 
the  kin v  would  have  been  ere  now 

O  t 

brought  down  for  a  vote  of  credit, 
to  enable  the  government  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  second  the  wishes  of  all 
ranks  of  Englishmen,  by  aiding 
and  assi.$ling  the  Spaniards.  He 
had  no  doubt  that,  had  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  been  sent  down,  it  would  have 
been  fnet  with  the  unanimous  con- 
..  currence  of  that  house,  and  he  was 
equally  certain  that  this  concur¬ 
rence  would  have  been  echoed 
thro vi about  the  country,  hie  would, 
however,  abstain  from  saying  more 
upon  this  subject,  or  going  the 
length  his  feelings  on  such  a  subject 
would  naturally  lead  him,  as  he 
•  might  be  liable  to  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  ;  but  Ire  would  repeat,  that 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he 
wished  success  to  the  .patriotic  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
their  present  glorious  struggle 

might 
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Jmght  be  crowned  with  the  recovery 
of  their  liberty  as  a  people,  and  the 
assertion  of’  their  independence  as  a 
nation ;  and  in  thus  expressing  his 
own,  he  felt  assured  that  he  spoke 
the  wishes  of  that  house  and  the 
country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  upon 
a  recent  occasion,  when  the  present 
subject  was  brought  before  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house,  he  had  felt 
it  his  painful  duty  to  express  his 
disapprobation  of  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  had  thought  fit  to  comment 
on  certain  circumstances,  the  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  which  could  not  have 
been  attended  with  any  good  con¬ 
sequences  ;  it  now,  however,  gave 
him  considerable  pleasure,  that  the 
grateful  task  had  devolved  to  him 
of  expressing  his  complete  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  feelings  manifested  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  great  and  glorious  struggle 
m  which  the  Spanish  people  were 
at  present  engaged..  The  reason 
why  the  government  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  was,  simply, 
that  the  provision  already  made  by 
parliament  had  been  so  liberal,  that 
the  government  were  not  without 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence,  by  as¬ 
sisting  the  Spaniards,  that  aid 
which  the  public  voice,  and  the 
wishes  of  every  friend  to  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  demanded 
should  be  promptly  and  uncondi¬ 
tionally  offered.  He  could  assure 
the  hon. gentleman  and  the  house, 
that  no  means  would  be  left  un¬ 
tried,  that  no  exertion  would  be 
wanting  on  their  parts,  to  make  all 
the  resources  which  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  apply,  subservient 
to  the  great  object,  as  much  wished 
for  by  them  as  by  his  majesty,  by 
the  parliament,  and  by  the  country. 
It  was  not  for' him  at  present  to  an- 
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ticipate  the  opinion  of  that  house 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  mi¬ 
nistry  should  acquit  themelves  of 
the  great  and  solemn  obligations  by 
which  they  might  be  said  to  stand 
bound  to  their  country  and  to  Eu¬ 
rope  :  how  far  ministers  upon  this 
great  occasion  had  done  what  they 
could  do,  and  ought  to  do,  parlia¬ 
ment  upon  a  future  occasion  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  deliberately 
judging  and  determining. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  confessed  that 
the  sentiments  he  felt  on  this  great 
subject  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite. 
He  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
concern  that  no  communication  had 
been  made  to  parliament,  in  order 
that  a  proper  opportunity  might 
have  been  afforded  of  giving  a  sort 
of  authoritative  publicity  to  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  nation, 
that  all  that  England  could  do  for 
Spain  and  her  cause  should  be 
done  with  equal  zeal,  promptitude, 
and  disinterestedness  ;  and  to  show 
to  Spain,  and  to  the  world,  our  ge¬ 
nerous  sympathy  in  her  sufferings, 
our  anxious  interest  in  her  struggles, 
and  our  hearty  and  undivided 
wishes  for  her  complete  success.  And 
he  was  at  the  same  time  particularly 
anxious  that  Spain  should  be  satis.' 
fied,  that  whatever  means- we  should 
resort  to,  to  second  her  efforts, 
were  not  the  result  of  an  v  narrow 
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self-consulting  policy,  any  cold  and 
interested  speculation,  but  that 
they  were  the  spontaneous  effusions 
of  British  sympathy  in  the  cause  of 
that  freedom  and  independence 
Britons  valued  beyond  their  lives  : 
the  cause  of  Spain  was  the  cause 
of  all  those  who,  from  enjoying, 
knew  how  to  value  liberty.  But 
he  was  particularly  anxious  that 
the  Spaniards  should  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  slightest  pretence 

to  believe,  that  because  of  the  state 
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of  hostility  which  had  but  recently 
terminated  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  there  still  lurked  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishmen  any  hostile  dispo¬ 
sition  towards  that  country  ;  and 
above  a}l,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Spaniards  should  have  good  reason 
to  confide  in  our  assistance,  and  not 
distrust  the  manner  of  it,  or  ques¬ 
tion  the  motives  that  occasioned  it: 
every  possible  means  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  convince  them  that,  at 
such  a  crisis,  we  were  not  base 
enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  their 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  ulti¬ 
mately  to  render  their  noble  efforts 
subservient  to  our  own  interests  ; 
and  he  could  not  but  confess,  that 
he  thought  an  unanimous  vote  of 
that  house  to  that  effect  would  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  such  a  disavowal  on 
our  part.  But  there  was  some  con¬ 
solation  in  reflecting  that,  though 
this  vote  had  not  been  called  for, 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  Spain  was 
so  unanimous,  zealous  and  decisive, 
that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  it  could  be  mistaken  ;  it  was  so 


notorious  that  every  Briton  joined 
in  enthusiastic  prayers  to  the  great 
Ruler  of  events,  to  bless  with  its 
merited  success  the  struggle  of  a 
gallant  people  in  behalf  of  every 
thing  dear  to  the  Christian,  the  ci¬ 
tizen,  and  the  man  ;  and  indeed, 
the  notoriety  itself  had  been  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  as  perhaps  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  formal  annuncia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  that  house  upon 
a  subject  concerning  which  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  empire  entertained 
but  one  sentiment,  great  and  ge¬ 
nerous  as  the  glorious  cause  that 
gave  it  birth. 

The  deputy  usher  of  the  black 
rod  then  summoned  the  house  to 
the  house  of  peers.  .  The  speaker 
and  all  the  members  attended  forth¬ 
with.  On  their  return,  the  speaker 
read  a  copy  of  his  majestyh  speech 
from  the  chair  at  the  table  to  the 
members  assembled  round  him  j 
after  which  they  severally  bowed 
and  retired. 

This  speech  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers  in  another  part 
of  the  volume. 
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AT  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  seated  scarcely  a  single  spot,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  pre-  which  the  friends  of  independence 
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and  freedom  could  rest  with  the 
smallest  satisfaction  or  hope.  With 
the  solitary  exception  of  Sweden, 
every  state  had  fallen  before  the 
arms,  or  yielded  itself  up  to  the  in¬ 
fluence,  of  France.  The  war  be¬ 
tween  that  power  and  Russia,  from 
which,  at  one  stage  o f  its  progress, 
a  favourable  result  was  expected, 
had,  by  its  final  termination,  not 
only  extended  and  confirmed  the 
empire  of  Bonaparte,  but  had  also 
been  succeeded  by  the  most  blind 
and  complete  devotion  of  Alex¬ 
ander  to  the  interest  and  plans  of 
his  conqueror.  The  emperor  of 
the  French  could  thus,  after  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  boast  of  having 
achieved  much  more  than  even 
entered  the  battered  imagination 
of  Lewis  the  XIVth  in  the  zenith 
of  his  conquests  and  glory.  And 
not  only  was  his  power  more  ex¬ 
tensive  titan  any  former  European 
conqueror  had  ever  possessed,  but 
it  had  every  appearance  of  being 
more  solid  and  durable.  In  France 
itself,  every  thing  answered  his 
expectations  and  was  devoted  to 
his  interest.  Even  when  he  had 
withdrawn  all  his  forces  against 
Russia,  and  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  his  capital,  engaged  in  a 
doubtful  contest,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  discontent 
or  intrigue.  Wearied  out  with 
change,  sick  of  rapine  and  blood¬ 
shed,  or  watched  with  such  minute 
vigilance  and  care,  that  no  plans 
could  be  formed  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  Bonaparte,— -the  people 
of  France  submitted  to  his  civil 
government  as  peaceably  and 
completely  during  the  absence  of 
himself  and  his  armies,  as  they  had 
done  when  guarded  and  oppressed 
by  their  presence.  In  his  armies 
he  had  the  most  full  and  firm  re¬ 
liance  :  their  interest  and  fate  were 
interwoven  with  his  own.  By 
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their  very  nature  and  constitution# 
they  presented  the  most  powerful 
motives  that  could  draw  forth  ta¬ 
lent,  courage  and  skill.  To  the 
rnan  of  superior  mind  and  views, 
the  army  held  out  the  encouraging 
prospect  of  rising  to  the  first  power 

and  honours  of  the  state.  Bona- 
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parte  and  his  generals  had  risen 
by  means  of  it.  from  the  lowest 
origin  5  and  the  path  by  which 
they  had  arrived  at  their  eminence, 
was  still  wisely  left  completely 
open  for  future  candidates.  The 
government  of  France  thus  secured 
a  constant  and  regular  supply  of 
military  skill,  by  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  securing  it.  To  such  as 
looked  not  so  far  or  so  high,  the 
life  cf  a  soldier  presented  motives 
more  level  to  the  capacities  and 
desires  of  the  multitude ;  while 
they  were  engaged  in  actual  war¬ 
fare,  an  unchecked  or  encouraged 
liberty  to  gratify  every  passion, 
bound  them  to  their  officers  and  to 
their  mode  of  life,  and  spurred 
them  on  to  victory  and  carnage  : 
while  they  remained  in  their  own 
country,  they  were  gratified  by  the 
superiority  over  the  mere  citizen, 
which  the  laws  of  France  and  the 
policy  of  Bonaparte  allowed  them. 

With  an  immense  army  thus 
constituted  and  disposed,  animated 
and  skilled  by  the  defeat  of  ail  the 
powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Bonaparte  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  solidity  and 
permanency  of  his  power,  even  if 
the  governments  to  whom  he  had 
still  left  the  name  and  shadow  of 
freedom  had  been  inclined  or  able 
to  attack  him.  But  there  was  not 
one,  from  whom,  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  he  had  any  thing  to  dread. 
A  short  sketch  of  their  state  and 
their  views  at  ihe  conclusion  of  the 
year  1807,  will  convince  us  how 
unable  or  unwilling  they  were  to 
O  d  oppose 
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oppose  the  power  and  the  plans  of 
Bonaparte.  The  emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
least  induced  of  all  those  whom  he 
has  conquered,  to  enter  into  his 
views.  But  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the 
mandates  of  the  conqueror.  Weak¬ 
ened  by  a  bloody,  an  ill-managed 
and  unfortunate  war  ;  surrounded 
by  states  which  owed  their  ex¬ 
istence  to  France,  and  who  from 
their  position  as  well  as  from  in¬ 
terest  would  defend  her  from  at¬ 
tack,  it  would  have  been  madness 
in  Austria  to  have  gone  to  war 
with  France,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  her  independence  and 
resisting  the  commands  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  or  with  a  view  to  regain  her 
lost  territories.  The  internal  state 
of  Austria  was  as  little  favourable 
to  hostile  designs :  her  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  been  taught  by  the 
misfortunes  she  had  suffered,  to 
remove  the  causes  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  them  ;  intrigue,  cabal  and 
interest  still  influenced  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  her  cabinets ;  her 
•armies  had  been  beaten  by  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  France,  because  the  latter 
were  commanded  and  led  on  by 
men,  who  had  gained  their  ap¬ 
pointments  by  their  talents  and 
skill  ;  and  yet  Austria  still  perse¬ 
vered  in  the  old  system  of  giving 
officers  to  her  armies  from  among 
such  men  only  as  could  boast  of  a 
pure  descent  or  of  ill-gotten  interest 
at  court.  The  losses  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  rendered  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  all  ranks  necessary  to 
her  welfare  ;  and  yet  her  peasantry 
still  groaned  under  such  bondage 
as  made  them  indolent,  and  indif¬ 
ferent  under  the  misfortunes  of 
their  government.  Her  paper 
money  forced  into  circulation,  not 
called  for  by  the  extension  of  her 
commerce,  nor  supported  by 
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mutual  confidence  and  credit, 
necessarily  lost  great  part  of  its 
value  on  the  mere  rumour  of  a  war 
with  France.  Besides  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  of  themselves 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  her 
country  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
Bonaparte,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
had  sufficient  wisdom  to  perceive, 
that  the  only  chance  he  possessed 
of  regaining  any  part  of  his  lost 
territories,  was  by  husbanding  his 
resources,  and  by  re-establishing 
his  finances  and  armies,  by  such 
slow  and  gradual  methods  as  should 
not  attract  the  notice  and  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  Bonaparte. 

The  emperor  of  Russia, 'after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  was  less  disposed, 
and  probably  not  more  able,  than 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  to  oppose 
the  plans  of  Bonaparte.  The  per¬ 
fidy  he  discovered  in  agreeing  to 
accept  part  of  the  territory  of  that 
power,  in  whose  defence  he  had 
entered  into  the  war,  the  ease  wath 
which,  by  the  intrigues  and  flat¬ 
tery  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  been 
converted  from  an  enemy  to  a 
friend,  proved  at  once  how  little  he 
could  be  depended  upon  for  the 
freedom  of  Europe,  and  how  well 
he  was  suited  to  become  the  will¬ 
ing  instrument  of  his  conqueror. 
In  the  vain  and  delusive  hope  of 
extending  an  empire  already  too 
large  and  unwieldy,  and  which 
required  in  the  person  who  govern* 
ed  it.  rather  the  legislator  than  the 
warrior ;  he  gave  himself  com-, 
plerely  up  to  that  system  of  policy 
which,  by  engaging  him  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
fully  answered  the  purposes  of 
Bonaparte,  by  blocking  up  the 
sources  of  his  wealth,  and  weaken¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  his  armies.  His 
immense  empire,  destitute  of  ma? 
nufactures,  and  covered  with  the 
raw  materials  necessary  to  carry 
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them  on,  obviously  required  an 
open  and  friendly  communication 
with  such  a  country  as  Britain : 
yet  with  her,  at  the  instigation  of 
Bonaparte,  he  engaged  in  war ;  and 
moreover  undertook  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  her  manufac¬ 
tures;  forgetting  that  if  he  did  suc¬ 
ceed,  he  *  mst  at  the  same  time  put 
a  stop  to  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  country,  which 
was  either  given  in  exchange  for 
those  manufactures,  or  actually 
supplied  them. 

The  situation  and  character  of 
the  minor  states  of  Europe,  at  the 
period  we  are  now  considering, 
were  in  every  respect  favourable  to 
the  views  of  Bonaparte*  In  Spain 
it  was  probable  that  he  meant  to 
overturn  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
to  place  one  of  his  own  creatures  ; 
though  from  our  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  was  actually  passing 
there,  and  of  the  precise  means  by 
which  he  intended  to  "bring  about 
his  object,  there  appeared  at  one 
time  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
royal  family  would  be  continued 
on  the  throne.  He  had  driven, 
either  designedly  or  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  disclosure  of  his  hostile  inten¬ 
tions,  the  house  of  Braganza  from 
Portugal,  and  occupied  it  with  his 
armies :  the  final  destiny  which 
awaited  it,  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  successful  termination  of  his 
schemes  with  regard  to  Spain.  It 
is  superfluous  to  speak  individually 
of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Prussia,  or  Germany.  1  hey  were 
all  either  occupied  by  his  troops  or 
governed  by  his  obedient  vassals. 
Prussia  had  severely  atoned  for 
her  former  perfidy  and  rashness. 
The  king  and  queen  were  obliged 
to  live  in  the  most  humble  and  re¬ 
tired  manner,  and  to  witness  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  or  even  ti  e  expres¬ 
sion  of  pity,  the  exactions  that,  were 


wrested  from  their  impoverished 
subjects  by  the  French  soldiers. 
Denmark,  exasperated  by  our  at¬ 
tack  on  Copenhagen,  had  thrown 
herself  completely  into  the  arms  of 
France.  Sweden  alone,  of  all  the 
powers  on  the  continent,  remained 
firmly  opposed  to  Bonaparte,  urn- 
seduced  by  his  promises  of  a  share 
in  the  spoil,  and  unsubdued  by  his 
menaces.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  her  territories  rendered  them 
inaccessible  to  the  power  of  France; 

and  the  ardour  and  heroism  of  the 
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king  was  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
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affection  of  his  subjects,  now  that 
the  war  threatened  the  provinces 
of  Sweden,  and  that  they  again 
beheld  their  monarch  in  the  midst 
of  them.  The  possession  of  Swe¬ 
den  however,  separated  as  ft  is  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  would  not  have 
been  the  object  of  Bonaparte's 
ambition,  had  he  not  been  actuated 
by  a  personal  hatred  against  its 
monarch,  and  by  the  wish  to  ex¬ 
clude  Britain  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  For  towards  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  island  his  ambi¬ 
tion  and  resentment  were  directed 
with  more  undivided  thought, 
now  that  he  had  brought  the  whole 
continent  under  his  power.  Here 
however  he  found  his  talents  and 
formidable  armies  of  no  avail. 
France  and  Britain  had  no  point  of 
contact  in  the  common  mode  of 
warfare*  Every  fleet  which  the 
former  had  sent  to  sea  had  only 
increased  the  marine  and  added  to 
the  glory  of  England  ;  while  our 
armies,  shut  out  from  the  continent, 
had  no  opportunity  of  meeting 
those  of  France.  Bonaparte  there¬ 
fore  had  recourse  to  a  new  mode 
of  warfare  :  liis  object  was  to  an¬ 
nihilate  the  commerce  of  Britain, 
by  shutting  out  her  manufactures 
from  the  continent.  Accustomed 
to  find  every  obstacle  give  way  to 
O  4  the 
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the  power  of  his  armies,  he  forgot 
that  commerce  cannot  be  restrain¬ 
ed  ;  that  the  mutual  wants  of  na¬ 
tions  wall  be  supplied  in  spite  of  de¬ 
crees  ;  and  that  the  threat  of  block¬ 
ading  England,  coming  from  a  so¬ 
vereign  without  a  navy,  can  only- 
show  the  impotence  of  his  rage. 

But  though  every  attempt  to 
injure  this  country  by  decrees 
against  its  trade  must  ultimately 
be  unavailing,  yet  at  first/ they  will 
succeed  in  some  measure,  until 
successful  modes  of  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  those  whose  business 
or  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  our  manufactures  on 
the  continent  are  found  out.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at, 
if,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
when  every  port  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Sweden, 
was  shut  against  us,  and  when  our 
amicable  relations  with  America 
were  in  a  very  precarious  state,  our 
manufacturers  should  feel  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  distress.  One  of  the  first 
events  we  have  to  record  is  the 
meeting  at  Leeds  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  for  peace.  It  was 
held  at  the  Mixed-Cloth  Hall  of 
.  that  town  on  the  19th  of  January, 
and  attended  by  nearly  10,000  per¬ 
sons.  A  set  of  resolutions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  :  in  these 
the  meeting  pointed  out  the  distress 
under  which  the  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire  laboured,  arising  from 
the  war  ;  and  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty  was  drawn  up,  praying  him 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  might 
be  thought  most  advisable  for  re¬ 
storing  at  an  early  period  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace.  As  the  nation  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  purchase 
a  precarious  and  dishonourable 
/peace,  in  order  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Yorkshire  might  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  their  distress,  and  as 
it  was  the  general  opinion,  that, 


under  all  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  and  the  known  character 
and  disposition  of  Bonaparte,  no 
other  peace  con’d  be  obtained,  the 
Yorkshire  petition  produced  no 
effect.  Besides,  it  is  too  well 
known,  both  from  the  general  cha- 
racter  of  those  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  trade,  and  from  the 
actual  behaviour  of  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturers  at  former  periods 
of  the  wmr,  that  their  objection  to 
its  continuance,  as  it  arose  solely 
from  its  being  injurious  to  their 
interests,  would  entirely  disappear, 
or  even  be  changed  into  approba¬ 
tion,  provided  it  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  goods. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  the 
public  were  drawn  more  gene¬ 
rally  and  strongly  towards  the  news 
which  arrived  from  America.  This 
country  was  placed  in  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  and  disagreeable  situation  :  her 
ships  were  exposed  to  be  captured 
both  by  England  and  France ; 
the  carrying  trade,  by  which  she 
had  gained  so  much  wealth,  could 
no  longer  be  engaged  in  without 
great  loss  or  risk.  Bonaparte,  by 
his  absurd  decree  from  Berlin,  had 
forced  from  us  our  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  which,  though  meant  to  operate 
entirely  to  his  disadvantage,  un¬ 
avoidably  fell  hard  on  the  Ame- 
rican  States.  Nor  did  they  de¬ 
serve  much  pity  ;  for,  instead  of 
protesting  against  the  first  mover 
of  the  absui  d  plans  for  restricting 
commerce,  they  tamely  acquiesced 
in  his  orders,  and  reserved  their 
complaints  to  be  levelled  against 
us,  who  in  self-defence  had  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
orders  in  council.  Thus  situated 
and  disposed,  the  American  con¬ 
gress,  on  the  22d  of  December  . 
ib07,  resolved,  in  ore  -  r  to  avoid 
the  losses  and  hostilities  which 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the. 
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measures  respectively  adopted  by 
England  and  France,  to  lay  a  strict 
embargd  on  all  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  act  which 
was  then  passed,  their  own  vessels 
were  prohibited  from  departing 
from  any  of  their  ports  ;  and  ships 
from  all  other  nations  were  com¬ 
manded  to  quit  the  American  har¬ 
bours,  with  or  without  cargoes,  as 
soon  as  the  act  was  notified  to  them. 
This  act,  so  singular  in  its  nature, 
and  so  important  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  passed  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one. 

No  person  could  question  the 
right  of  the  American  States  to 
lay  up  all  their  vessels  and  permit 
them  to  rot,  rather  than  expose 
them  to  insult  or  capture :  the 
policy  of  the  measure  however,  and 
the  disposition  which  it  manifests 
towards  this  country  and  France, 
admit  of  investigation.  Even  when 
regarded  as  a  choice  of  evils,  its 
policy  may  justly  be  suspected. 
How  many  different  classes  of  Ame¬ 
rican  citizens  must  it  deprive  of 
the  means  of  gaining  a  maintenance, 
disposing  of  their  superabundant 
produce,  or  employing  their  capi¬ 
tal  !  Their  sailors  must  either  starve 
on  shore,  or  enter  into  English 
vessels ;  and  thus,  in  the  latter 
case,  they  are  preparing  fresh 
sources  of  dispute  and  ran¬ 
cour  between  the  twq  countries. 
With  respect  to  the  disposition  it 
manifests  towards  England  and 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  though  both  must  suffer  from 
it,  yet  as  the  former  carried  on  a 
more  extensive  commerce  with 
America  than  the  latter,  she  must 
suffer  in  a  greater  degree.  If  Ame¬ 
rica,  by  means  of  the  embargo, 
looked  further  than  the  mere  safety 
of  her  ships  and  seamen  ;  if  she 
hoped,  by  withdrawing  from  the 
ocean,  to  compel  France  or  Eng¬ 
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land  to  rescind  their  decrees,  she 
certainly  reckoned  on  a  result  not 
likely  to  be  produced,  Bonaparte 
pays  too  little  regard  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  subjects,  to  be  turned 
aside  from  measures  he  thinks  will 
injure  England,  in  order  to  relieve 
them ;  and  England,  while  she 
commands  the  ocean,  and  preserves 
her  superiority  in  manufacturing 
skill  and  capital,  can  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  market  for  her  goods. 
At  first,  however,  the  embargo 
excited  a  great  alarm  among  com¬ 
mercial  men  ;  especially  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  depends  more  than 
any  other  port  on  its  connexion 
with  America.  In  consequence  of 
the  alarm  excited  there,  and  the 
belief  that  the  embargo  resulted 
from  our  orders  in  council,  and 
would  be  taken  off,  if  they  were 
repealed,  petitions  were  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  parliament,  be¬ 
fore  whom  evidence  in  support  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  them 
was  heard  at  great  length:  parlia¬ 
ment  however  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  comply  with  their  requests. 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  events 
that  interested  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  only  incidentally  and 
indirectly ;  but  the  trial  ofageneral 
Whitelocke,  which  began  on  the 
28th  of  January,  fixed  the  anxious 
attention  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  the  British  nation.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  British  arms  had  suf¬ 
fered  so  deep  a  wound  in  the  un¬ 
successful  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
the  lives  of  many  brave  and  valu¬ 
able  men  had  been  sacrificed,  with 
such  an  entire  neglect  of  all  the 
means  of  safety  or  success  ;  and 
the  ill-will  and  rancour  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
had  been  roused  in  a  manner  so 
fatal  to  every  expectation  of  our 
future  amicable  and  advantageous 
connexion  with  them,  that  the  trial 
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of  the  man,  from  whom  all  Ithpse 
evils  were  known  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed,  was  looked  to,  with  the  gloomy 
hope,  that  by  his  fate  some  atone¬ 
ment  would  be  made  for  them.  Of 
an  event  of  such  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  as  this  trial  confessedly 
is,  our  readers  will  expect  that  we 
should  present  them  with  the  sub¬ 
stance,1  And  we  are  induced  to 
do  this,  not  only  because  it  points 
out  the  misconduct  of  general 
Whitelocke,  and  the  causes  ef  the 
failkre  of  our  arms  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  because  in  the  detail  of 
the  operations  during  the  attack 
on  Buenos  Ayres,  as  given  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  trial,  the  cool  and 
steady  bravery  of  the  British 
troops,  and  the  presence  of  mind 
and  military  skill  of  the  different 
subordinate  officers,  in  the  most 
distressing  and  embarrassing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  are  dearly  proved. 

Four  charges  were  brought 
against  gen,  Whitelocke :  the  first 
accuseshim  ofhaving  pursued  mea¬ 
sures  ill  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  that 
when  the  Spanish  commander  had 
shown  such  symptoms  to  treat,  as 
to  express  a  desire  to  communicate 
with  major -gen.  Gower  upon  the 
subject  of  terms,  gen .  W  hitelocke  re¬ 
turned  a  message,  in  which  he  de¬ 
manded  the  surrender  of  persons 
holding  civil  offices  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  prisoners 
of  war ;  that  this  offensive  and 
unusual  demand  naturally  tended 
tp  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  to 
produce  and  encourage  a  spirit  of 
.resistance  to  his  majesty’s  arms, 
to  exclude  the  hope  of  amicable 
accommodation,  and  to  increase 
th'e  difficulties  of  the  service.  The 
second  charge  accused  him  of  not 
having  made,  after  the  landing  of 
the  troops  at  Ensinada,  and  during 
the  march  to  the  town,  t'ha  military 


arrangements  best  calculated  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  operations ; 
and  that  having  known,  previous¬ 
ly  to  his  attack  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  that  the  enemy  meant  to 
occupy  the  hat  roofs  of  the  houses, 
he  did,  nevertheless,  in  the  attack 
divide  his  forces  into  several  bri¬ 
gades,  and  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
unloaded,  and  no  bring  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  any  account ;  and  in 
this  manner  ordered  them  to 
march  into  the  principal  streets, 
unprovided  with  proper  means  for 
forcing  the  bar  r  read  oe-s,  whereby 
the  troops  were  unnecessarily  ex¬ 
posed  to  destruction,  without  trie 
possibility  of  making  effectual  op¬ 
position.  The  third  charge  al¬ 
leged  that  general  Whitelocke 
did  not  make,  although  it  was  in 
his  power,  any  effectual  attempt, 
by  his  own  personal  exertions  or 
otherwise,  to  cooperate  with  or 
support  the  different  divisions  of 
the  army,  when  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  whereby  those  troops,  after 
having  surmounted  a  constant  and 
well  directed  fire,  and  having  ef¬ 
fected  the  purport  of  their  orders, 
were  left  without  support  or  fur¬ 
ther  orders,  and  considerable  de¬ 
tachments  were  thereby  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  last  charge  al¬ 
leged  that  general  Whitelocke, 
subsequently  to  the  attack  upon 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  troops  under  his  command  were 
in  possession  of  posts  on  each  flank 
of  the  town  and  of  the  principal 
arsenal,  with  a  communication 
open  to  the  fleet,  and  having  an 
effective  force  of  above  5000  men, 
did  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  by  which  he  unnecessarily  and 
shamefully  surrendered  such  ad¬ 
vantages,  totally  evacuated  the 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  'deliver  up  the  strong 
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;  fortress  of  Monte  Video,  which  had 

i  been  delivered  to  his  charge,  and 
j  which  at  the  period  of  the  treaty, 

!  and  the  abandonment,  was  well 

garrisoned  and  sufficiently  provided 
j  against  attack,  and  which  was  not 
at  such  period  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade  or  siege.  Such  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  charges  brought 
;  against  general  Whitelocke  ;  and 
;  more  deep  and  serious  charges, 

ii  charges  involving  more  criminal 
neglect  and  inattention,  or  more 

;  gross  incapacity,  could  scarcely 
;  have  been  alleged.  It  was  proved 
:  in  evidence,  that  on  the  2d  of 
July  18G7j  the  advance  corps  of 
general  Whitelocke’s  army  defeat¬ 
ed  the  enemy  ;  that  the  main  body, 

;  instead  of  being  brought  up  in  stip- 
i  port  of  the  advanced  corps,  were 
I  ordered  to  halt,  after  having 
marched  only  seven  miles,  though 
:  it  appeared  that  they  were  capable 
of  marching  further.  A  cannon¬ 
ade  was  heard,  but  no  means  were 
I  made  use  of  in  order  to  ascertain 
ij  from  whence  it  proceeded,  or  what 
i  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  state  of 
the  country  and  the  situation  and 
force  of  die  enemy’s  army  were  not 
reconnoitred.  The  main  body  of 
’  the  British  troops  were  better  able 
i  to  march  than  the  advance  corps  ; 

;  and  if  they  had  advanced  on  the 
2d,  it  was  proved,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  generals  Gower  and 
Crawfurd,  that  the  town  might 
have  been  taken  on  the  west  side, 

|  where  the  enemy,  not  expecting 
j  an  attack,  were  totally  unprovided 
against  one.  While,  however,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  though  fresh  and  capable 
j  of  pursuing  their  route,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  halt ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  advance  corps,  though  nearly 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  march  to  t  he  Chullo.  No 
I  directions  were  given,  or  means 
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taken,  to  support  this  comparatively 
weak  body  :  and  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  enemy,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  mam  army, 
with  whom  no  communication  was 
kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  march. 

It  was  also  proved  that  general 
Whitelocke  could  not  plead  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  or  of  their  means  and  plan 
of  defence,  since  he  had  received 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  these  points  from  a 
person  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
yet  his  own  plan  of  attack  was 
formed  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  information  which  had  been 
communicated,  and  even  without  * 
any  reconnoissance  having  been 
made.  T[e  did  not,  in  orders  or 
otherwise,  give  any  intimation  of 
the  station  he  meant  to  occupy 
himself :  he  did  not  fix  on  any 
place,  to  which  the  troops^  were  to 
retreat,  or  where  they  might  as¬ 
semble  in  case  of  failure ;  he  did 
not  consult  the  natuie  and  situation 
of  the  town  before  he  issued  the 
orders  for  attack,  though  one  of 
his  officers  was  p&rfectly  well 
acquainted  both  with  the  town  and 
the  suburbs.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  charge,  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  the  Plaza 
del  Toros  was  taken  by  sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  by  nine  o’clock ;  that 
by  ten  o’clock  general  Lumley, 
finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
succeeding  in  his  .point  of  attack, 
and  having  no  communication  with 
the  commander  in  chief,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  and  join  sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Auchmuty:  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  want  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  general  Whitelocke,  the 
troops  under  general  Crawfurd  and 
colonel  Packe  were  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render.  In  support  of  that  part  of 
the  third  charge,  which  alleged 
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that  general  Whitelocke  did  not 
make  any  attempt,  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  exertions  or  otherwise,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  or  support  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  his  army,  when 
actually  engaged  with  the  enemy  ; 
it  was  proved  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  of  attack  he  re¬ 
mained  stationary  at  the  Coral, 
from  which  place  neither  the  lead¬ 
ing  streets  of  the  town,  nor  the 
march  of  the  invading  columns, 
could  be  seen  :  that  during  great 
part  of  this  time  he  was  silent  and 
reserved  ;  and  that  he  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  the  scene  of  action 
till  noop  the  following  day  :  that 
the  cannon  and  musquetry  began 
soon  after  the  march  of  the  troops; 
that  all  communication  was  soon 
cut  off  between  the  different  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  army  ;  that  at  eleven 
o’clock  the  general  was  informed 
that  the  riflemen  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  at  the  top  of  a  church,  and  the 
king’s  flag  in  another  part  of  the 
town  ;  yet,  under  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  never  left  his  situa¬ 
tion,  nor  made  any  attempt  either 
to  direct  or  support  the  movements 
of  the  army. 

With  respect  to  the  most  material 
point  in  the  4th  charge,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  general  Wbitelocke  that, 
at  the  period  of  the  treaty,  the  fort 
of  Monte  Video  was  well  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  garrisoned  and  provided 
against  attack,  and  was  not  in  a 
state  of  blockade  or  siege.  The 
remainder  of  this  charge,  resting 
rather  on  opinion  than  on  facts, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
completely  substantiated.  Some 
of  the  officers  examined,  thought 
that  even  after  the  disasters  of  the 
5th  of  July,  the  British  army  was 
in  such  a  formidable  situation,  and 
possessed  such  other  advantages,  as 
ought  to  have  procured  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  capitulation ;  while  others 


contended,  that  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  no  better  terms:* 
could  have  been  expected.  Which¬ 
ever  opinion  be  adopted,  the  guilt 
of  general  Whitelocke  must  be  re- 
garded  as  nearly  equal  :  if  such 
terms  as  were  actually  procured, 
were  the  best  that  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  how  extremely  culpable 
must  that  officer  be  deemed,  who, 
by  his  misconduct,  had  brought  it 
into  these  circumstances,  and  thus 
rendered  a  disgraceful  capitulation 
unavoidable !  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  strength  and  situation  of 
the  forces  were  such  as  ought,  even 
after  the  disastrous  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  to  have 
commanded  more  favourable  and 
honourable  terms,  the  incapacity 
of  general  Whitelocke,  as  a  nego¬ 
tiator,  must  be  censured,  as  well  as 
his  want  of  skill  and  courage  as  a 
commander. 

The  defence  of  general  White¬ 
locke  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  do  away  any  of  the  charges  that 
were  brought  against  him.  After 
an  irrelevant  and  unjust  personal 
attack  on  the  judge  advocate, 
merely  for  doing  that  which  his 
official  situation  and  his  duty  to 
the  public  imperiously  called  upon 
him  to  perform,  and  whiclvhe  had 
performed  in  a  manner  totally  free 
from  severity  or  rancour,  general 
Whitelocke  went  into  a  long  and 
extraneous  detail  respecting  the 
supposed  commercial  advantages 
which  were  expected  irom  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  seem¬ 
ed  inclined  to  rest  his  defence  al¬ 
most  as  much  on  the  inutility  of 
the  conquest,  if  it  had  been  effect¬ 
ed,  as  on  the  proof  that  he  had 
taken  the  proper  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  that  conquest.  He  complain¬ 
ed  that  the  different  divisions  under 
general  Crawford,  colonel  Duff, 
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major  Varideleur,  colonel  Packe, 
and  colonel  Cadogan,  on  entering 
the  town,  had  turned  to  the  left 
instead  of  the  right,  and  had  thus 
been  cut  off  from  the  support  of  the 
other  columns,  and  encountered  the 
loss  they  had  sustained-  General 
Crawfurd,  he  asserted,  had  taken 
an  injudicious  position,  where  he 
could  not  maintain  himself,  and 
from  which  he  could  not  retreat  j 
and,  besides,  had  withheld  from 
him  a  knowledge  of  his  situation. 
The  evidence,  however,  which  he 
called  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
shifting  the  blame  from  himself, 
and  throwing  it  on  the  inferior  of¬ 
ficers,  by  no  means  made  out  the 
case. 

The  court  martial  sat  SI  days, 
the  whole  proceedings  being  finish¬ 
ed  on  the  15th  of  March.  On 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  the 
sentence,  as  approved  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  was  officially  communicated, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  to  general  Whitelocke. 
It  declared  the  judgment  of  the 
court  to  be,  “  That  lieut. -general 
Whitelocke  be  cashiered,  and  de¬ 
clared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy 
to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military 
Capacity  whatever.”  In  the  sen¬ 
tence  it.  was  expressly  declared, 
“  That  the  court  attached  no  cen¬ 
sure  whatever  to  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  unnecessary  firing 
during  the  advance  of  the  troops 
to  the  proposed  points  of  attack  : 
they,  therefore,  declared  general 
Whitelocke  not  guilty  of  that  part 
of  the  second  charge  which  relates 
to  the  order  that  the  firelocks  of  the 
columns  should  be  unloaded,  and 
that  no  firing  should  be  permitted 
on  any  account.” 

The  public  in  general  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  sentence 
of  the  court  martial';  in  such  a 
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case,  where  the  honour  of  the  Brri 
trih  arms  had  been  tarnished  in  a 
most  shameful,  and  almost  an  un¬ 
precedented,  manner ;  where  so 
many  brave  and  valuable  lives  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  neglect,  the 
incapacity,  and  the  cowardice  of 
their  general ;  where  they  had  fall¬ 
en,  not  by  the  hands  of  a  regular 
army  in  open  battle,  but  by  an  un¬ 
disciplined  rabble  ;  shut  up  in  the 
streets  of  a  town,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  not  knowing  either 
how  to  advance  or  how  to  retreat : 
in  circumstances  of  such  aggra¬ 
vated  dishonour  and  loss,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  people 
looked  rather  to  vengeance  than 
simple  punishment ;  if  they  were 
not  content  with  a  sentence,  which 
had  for  its  object  rather  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  such  defeats  for  the  future, 
than  an  adequate  atonement  for  the 
dreadful  mischief  which  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place.  The  sentence 
was  blamed  also,  as  by  no  means 
adequate  and  proper,  when  con¬ 
sidered  simply  (as  all  punishment 
ought  to  be)  with  respect  to  the 
probability  of  its  preventing  similar 
misconduct  in  future.  Few  per¬ 
sons,  who  attentively  peruse  the 
evidence  produced  on  the  trial,  will 
be  inclined  to  doubt,  that  cowar¬ 
dice,  or  a  desire  to  preserve  his  life, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  duty  and 
honour,  was  the  principal  and  pa¬ 
ramount  cause  of  general  White- 
locke’s  behaviour ,  at  least  of  his 
continuing  during  the  whole  day 
of  the  action,  apart  from  his  troops, 
in  a  situtation  of  perfect  security, 
and  of  his  not  advancing  even 
when  he  must  have  known  that  the 
troops  required  his  support.  Now 
what  punishment  to  such  a  man, 
must  that  sentence  be,  which  spares 
his  life ;  that  life,  which,  by  his 
wfiola*  conduct,  he  appears  to  have 
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prized  above  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  a  man  of  honour  and  cou¬ 
rage  I  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
men  of  a  similar  character  and  con¬ 
stitution  as  general  Whitelocke, 
will,  under  similar  circumstances, 
act  differently  from  what  he  did, 
when  they  are  assured,  that,  if  tried 
for  their  misconduct  and  found 
guilty,  their  sentence  will  not  affect 
their  lives?  To  talk  of  the  dishonour 
and  disgrace  of  such  a  sentence  to 
such  men,  is  absurd :  thev  shook 
off  all  feelings  of  this  kind,  when 
they  determined  to  preserve  their 
lives  at  the  expense  of  their  honour 
and  duty.  The  sentence,  so  far 
as  it  deprives  such  men  of  their 
emoluments,  may  be  felt,  arid  it 
may  operate,  but  very  feebly,  as 
a  prevention  of  similar  miscon¬ 
duct;  but  in  every  other  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  regarded  as  totally 
inefficient  and  inadequate,  even  as 
a  measure  of  prevention. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the 
transactions  at  Buenos  Avres, 
that  appeared  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  general  Whitelocke,  as  the 
source  only  of  indignation  and 
shame  ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  plea¬ 
sure  we  add,  that,  from  the  very 
clear  and  interesting  detail  given 
by  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  general 
Crawfurd,  and  the  other  officers 
who  commanded  the  divisions  that 
were  personally  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  the  soldiers  of  Britain  main¬ 
tained  their  character  for  courage, 
cool,  collected,  and  firm,  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  would  have  dis¬ 
heartened  and  confused  most  troops. 
No  doubt  had  ever  been  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiery,  where  they  were 
opposed  to  their  enemy  in  open 
battle,  or  where  they  saw  or  knew 
the  precise  difficulties  they  were 
expected  to  surmount ;  but  it  was 


certainly  a  new  situation  for  British 
troops  to  be  placed  in :  marching 
they  knew  not  whither,  nor  for 
what  purpose  ;  galled  on  every  side 
by  the  fire  of  an  unseen  or  inacces¬ 
sible  enemy  ;  obliged  frequently  to 
Halt  for  want  of  orders ;  ignorant 
of  the  direction  of  the  march  of 
their  comrades,  and  uncertain  as  to 
their  success  or  defeat;  and  under  all 
these  harassing  and  discouraging 
circumstances,  convinced  that  if 
common  prudence  had  been  used  in 
forming  the  plan  of  attack,  they 
must  have  succeeded.  If  all  these 
things  be  considered,  they  will  be 
found  amply  to  deserve  the  com¬ 
mendation  bestowed  on  their  intre¬ 
pidity  and  good  order  by  h&  ma¬ 
jesty  in  his  confirmation  of  general 
White!  ocke’s  sentence. 

The  session  of  parliament,  which 
opened  on  the  21st  of  January,  was 
looked  to  with  considerable  interest 
and  expectation.  Referring  our 
readers  to  the  full  account  we  have 
given  in  our  preceding  pages  of 
the  various  important  debates  that 
occurred  in  both  houses,  we  shall 
in  this  place  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  the  volumi¬ 
nous  papers  which  were  produced 
by  ministers,  and  on  such  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  parliament 
as  are  of  permanent  and  general 
interest.  The  papers  relative  to  the 
proffered  mediation  of  Russia  and 
Austria  are  curious  and  important, 
not  so  much  from  their  actual  con¬ 
tents,  as  from  their  pointing  out 
the  abject  subserviency  in  which 
those  powers  were  held  by  France  ; 
and  the  flimsy  pretexts  ««f  pacific 
overtures,  proceeding  from  no  sin¬ 
cere  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  pointing  to  no  clear  or  definite 
object,  by  the  rejection  of  which 
Bonaparte  evidently  wished  t-o 
throw  on  our  court  the  odium  of 
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J  continued  hostilities.  The  com- 
l  munications  between  M.  Alopeus 
1  and  Mr.  Canning  terminated  very 
I  abruptly,  by  the  latter  very  pro- 
i  perly  requesting  to  be  put  in  pos- 
I  session  of  the  articles  oi  the  treaty 
:  concluded  at  Tilsit,  and  of  those 
j  equitable  and  honourable  principles 
jj  upon  which  the  emperor  Alexander 
i  expressed  his  belief  that  France 
j  was  desirous  of  concluding  a  peace 
\  with  Britain, — before  his  majesty 
3  accepted  of  the  proffered  media- 
:  tion  of  Russia.  No  answer  was 
i  returned  to  this  note  ;  and  the  ina- 
i  bility  or  unwillingness  on  the  part 
j  of  Russia  to  comply  with  such  rea- 
i  sonable  requests,  proves  how  un- 
r  fit  that  power  was  to  become  a  me- 
ij  diator.  In  the  correspondence 
i  between  Mr.  Canning  and  prince 
Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador,  there  appear  the  same 
evasion  and  indirectness  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  same  determination 
to  draw  forth  a  specific  and  decisive 
answer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning, 
as  we  have  noticed  in  the  Russian 
state  papers.  Prince  Stahremberg 
offers  the  mediation  oi  Austria, 
without  stating  whether  he  is 
officially  authorised  by  his  own 
court ;  and,  what  is  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  his  correspondence,  he  quits  the 
character  of  the  ambassador  of  a 
mediating  power,  and  writes  and 
argues  as  if  he  were  directly  em¬ 
powered  by  France.  This  corre¬ 
spondence,  carried  on  from  the  18th 
of  April  1807  to  the  13th  January 
1808,  (with  a  considerable  inter¬ 
mission  during  the  time  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  in  Poland  and  the  subsequent 
treaty  at  Tilsit,)  was  terminated  as 
abruptly  as  the  former,  by  the  Au- 
:  strian  ambassador  demanding  his 
passports. 

The  next  series  of  state  papers 
laid  before  parliament,  consisted 
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of  the  correspondence  between  lord 
Granville  Leveson  Gower,  our 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Peters- 
b argli,  and  Mr.  Canning.  They 
relate  to  the  impression  made  on 
Alexander  by  our  attack  on  Co- 
■  penhagen,  and  to  the  endeavours 
of  our  ambassador  to  procure  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Til¬ 
sit  .  It  appears  that  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen  was  the  cause,  or, 
more  probably,  the  pretext,  of 
Alexander’s  breaking  off  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  country,  and  of 
his  proclaiming  anew  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  emperor  of  Rutssia  by 
no  means  appears  to  advantage  in 
the  conferences  he  held  with  our 
ambassador.  Provided  he  had  not 
given  himself  up  to  the  interests 
and  plans  of  Bonaparte  ;  interests 
and  plans  avowedly  hostile,  not 
merely  to  the  repose  of  Europe, 
but  to  every  thing  hitherto  deemed 
honourable  and  sacred  in  the  code 
of  international  morality ;  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  our  attack  on  Copen¬ 
hagen  might  have  been  regarded 
as  proceeding  solely  from  affection 
to  his  ally,  and  from  his  love  of 
justice.  But  a  rebuke  at  our  con¬ 
duct  in  this  instance,  coming  from 
one  who  had  sold  himself  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  must  be  traced  to  any  mo¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  desire  to  avenge 
the  injured  rights  of  neutrality. 
Though,  however,  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen  did  not  appear,  from 
the  letters  of  lord  Gower,  to  have., 
been  the  sole  or  the  principal  cause 
of  the  war  with  Russia  ;  yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  dented,  that  it  tended  to  inf- 
crease  the  irritation  of  Alexander. 
The  conferences  at  Tilsit  had  of- 
feredtoo  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  be  neglected  by  Bonaparte,  of 
infusing  into  his  weak  and  credu¬ 
lous  mind  a  disadvantageous  sus¬ 
picion  of  our  national  character 
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and  councils.  Our  maritime  su¬ 
periority  is  regarded  with  a  watch¬ 
ful  and  jealous  eye  by  the  continent; 
and  the  display  of  it  exhibited  at 
Copenhagen,  so  near  the  domini¬ 
ons  of  Russia,  could  not  be  viewed 
without  fear  and  resentment  by  a 
sovereign  who  was  conscious  that 
he  deserved,  as  the  punishment  due 
to  an  enemy,  the  stroke  which 
Great  Britain  had  thought  herself 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  inflict¬ 
ing  on  the  neu  tral  state  of  Denmar  k. 

The  measures  of  parliament, 
upon  which  wTe  shall  remark,  are 
such  as  relate  to  the  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  maritime  communi¬ 
cation  between  this  country  and 
France,  carried  on  by  neutrals  — to 
the  reversion  bill,  and  the  reforms 
proposed  by  the  committee  of  fi¬ 
nance  ;  the  bills  to  amend  the  law 
of  indictment,  and  to  soften  the  cr  i¬ 
minal  law  in  cases  of  privately  steal¬ 
ing,  and  that  for  the  better  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  in  Scotland  ;  the 
defenceof  the  country;  the  distresses 
of  the  West  India  merchants;  and 
Mr.  Percevars  plan  of  annuities. 

As  the  orders  in  council  had 
been  passed  during  the  recess,  it 
was  necessary  to  apply  to  parlia¬ 
ment  to  approve  and  sanction  the 
measures  by  w'hich  they  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Few  subjects 
have  been  debated  with  more  keen¬ 
ness,  or  regarded  by  both  as  likely 
to  be  efficient,  either  by  weakening 
and  injuring  our  enemy,  or  by 
hurting  our  own  commerce.  The 
advocates,  and  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  jycere  too  warm  and 
too  much  interested  in  the  opinions 
they  held,  to  believe  that  in  its 
effect  it  might  possibly  be  nearly 
harmless  ;  and  yet,  now  that  the 
orders  in  council  have  been  in  ope¬ 
ration  upwards  of  a  year,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  either  that  they 
have  materially  injured  cur  own 
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commerce,  or  created  any  serious 
evils  or  disturbance  in  France.  It 
was  argued  by  the  ministry  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
deprived  of  colonial  produce,  and 
of  our  manufactures,  or  able  to 
procure  them  only  in  small  and  in¬ 
adequate  quantities,  and  at  a  high 
price,  would  no  longer  enduie  the 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte  :  that  by  thus 
inflicting  a  serious  evil  at  once  on 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  continent,  we  had  reason  to 
hope  that  their  sufferings  would 
either  shake  the  power  of  our  ene¬ 
my,  or  oblige  him  to  rescind  his 
anticommercial  decrees.  But  those 
who  calculated  on  such  effects 
seem  not  to  have  reflected,  that  the 
mere  dearth  of  colonial  produce 
and  British  manufactures  would  he 
little  felt  by  a  people  who  had  so 
long  suffered,  without  resistance, 
the  more  dreadful  evils  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  despotism  and  continual  war¬ 
fare.  Besides,  there  was  no  little 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  suffer¬ 
ing  people  would  trace  their  suffer¬ 
ings  no  further  back  than  to  their 
immediate  and  obvious  cause  ;  and 
thus  what  was  intended  to  excite 
hatred  and  insurrection  against 
Bonaparte,  might  only  produce 
enmity  against  ourselves.  Some 
of  the  advocates  of  the  measure, who 
did  not  look  for  such  important  con¬ 
sequences,  contented  themselves 
with  alleging,  that,  by  the  pro-' 
visions  in  the  orders  in  council,  we 
should  be  able  to  levy  a  contribu-- 
tion  on  our  enemy  ;  and  that,  since: 
he  could  not  possibly  do  without: 
colonial  produce,  it  was  a  wise  and! 
politic  measure  to  oblige  him  toi 
receive  it  only  through  our  ports, 
and  at  our  own  price.  This,  no: 
doubt,  the  orders  in  council  could: 
effect,  and  thus  secure  a  revenue 
derived  from  our  enemies  ;  but  aa 
the  demand  for  such  articles  aa 
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were  affected  by  the  orders  would 
unavoidably  diminish,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  were  procured,  and  the  price 
at  which  they  were  sold,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  in¬ 
crease  to  our  revenue  merely  ba¬ 
lanced  the  deficiency  in  the  sale. 
As  Bonaparte  had  begun  the  plan 
of  blockade,  we  had  certainly  a 
right  to  retaliate ;  but  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  as  wise  and  poli¬ 
tic  to  have  despised  his  ridiculous 
and  inefficient  threat,  and  not  to 
have  been  aiding  ourselves  in  carry¬ 
ing  his  measures  into  execution. 
At  the  same  tirhe  it  must  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  those  who  foretold  from 
the  orders  in  council  the  ruin  of 
our  commerce,  viewed  them  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  party,  or  through 
the  exaggerating  medium  of  mer¬ 
cantile  fear,  than  with  coolness  and 
sagacity.  The  formidable  con¬ 
sequences  which  both  parties  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  trifling  result  that 
has  actually  followed,  sufficiently 
prove  how  inadequate  and  inap¬ 
plicable,  partial  and  interested 
theories  of  political  ceconomy  are 
to  suggest  and  direct  commercial 
practice. 

Many  of  the  preceding  observa¬ 
tions  will  apply  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  and  force  to  the  bill  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Perceval,  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  bark  into  France. 
Besides,  this  bill  bore  so  much  the 
appearance  of  having  recourse  to 
an  unprecedented  and  inhumane 
mode  of  warfare,  that,  unless  the 
benefits  likely  to  result  from  its 
operation  were  almost  certain  to  be 
of  the  first  importance,  the  odium 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  mea¬ 
sure  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  We 
may  allow  that  France  deserved  no 
mercy  at  our  hands ;  that,  after 
the  whole  tenau r  of  her  conduct, 
we  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  hav- 
1303. 


ing  recourse  to  the  measure  in 
question  :  we  would  argue  respect¬ 
ing  it  solely  on  the  ground  of  it- 
comparative  inutility,  and  the  cers 
tain  odium  it  "must”  excite.  It  was 
urged  in  defence  of  it,  that  it  was 
justifiable  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  the  cutting  off  supplies  from 
a  besieged  town  is  defensible :  but 
the  cases  are  certainly  not  by  any 
means  parallel :  a  besieged  town 
is  sure  to  fall,  provided  the  supplies 
are  cut  off  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
it  is  solely  on  this  account,  and  with 
a  view  to  this  effect,  that  such  a 
measure  is  resorted  to  :  but  if  there 
were  no  probability  that  the  place 
would  fall,  in  consequence  of  the 
measure,  would  it  be  resorted- to  ? 
or,  if  resorted  to,  could  it  be  defen? 
ded,  on  any  of  the  acknowledged 
and  received  laws  of  war?  The 
mere  inflicting  of  misery  and  di¬ 
stress  on  an  enemy,  independently 
of  the  favourable  consequences  it 
is  likely  to  produce,  by  shortening 
the  duration  of  the  war,  can  never 
be  justified.  And  as  we  avowedly 
are  at  war  with  France  principally 
because  she  has  -broken  through  the 
law  of  nations,  we  should  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  imitate  the  conduct  we 
condemn,  and  thus  make  our  pre¬ 
tensions  suspected,  the  continental 
nations  indifferent  about  their  fate, 
and  virtually  acknowledge  that  the 
weapons  of  justice  are  of  no  avail, 
when  opposed  by  violence  and 
treachery.  In  another  point  of 
view,  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  bark,  and  other  mea¬ 
sures  of  a  similar  nature,  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  :  the  licenses  by  which 
their  operation  may  be  lawfully 
suspended,  put  an  undefined  and 
unchecked  power  into  the  hand 
of  the  ministry,  of  serving  their 
friends.  >' 

The  next  proceeding  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  on  which  we  mean  to  off  r  a 
P  few 
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few  remarks,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
free,  but  temperate  and  candid  ani¬ 
madversion,  relates  to  the  bill  on 
reversionary  grants.  The  fate  of 

J  c 

this  bill  was  singular,  and  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  alarm,  not  .only  the  friends  ' 
of  (Economical  reform,  but  also 
those  who  suspected  a  secret  and 
powerful  influence  behind  'the 
throne.  It  passed  twice  through 
the  house  of  commons  ;  the  first 
time  unanimously;  the  second 
time,  after  a  very  trifling  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  very  large  majo¬ 
rity  in  its  favour.  When  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  house  of  lords,  during  the 
session  of  1808,  most  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  supported  it  ;  it 
did,  indeed,  lay  a  long  time  neg¬ 
lected,  and  apparently  forgotten 
on  the  table ;  but  when  it  was  taken 
into  consideration,  the  friends  to 
the  measure  in  the  country  (and 
they  were  numerous  and  respecta¬ 
ble)  augured  a  favourable  issue 
from  perceiving  the  ministry 
Tanned  on  its  side  :  and  vet  it 
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was  lost.  But  without  pretending  to 
penetrate  the  secret  and  unhappy 
cause  of  its  rejection,  let  us  exa¬ 
mine  its  nature,  its  merits,  and  the 
alleged  objections  to  its  being  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  law.  Its  merits,  if  it  be 
regarded  by  itself,  unconnected 
with  a  regular  plan  of  ceccnomy 
and  retrenchment,  are  not  perhaps 
very  prominent,  or  of  the  first 
magnitude  :  and  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  trifling.  Even  suppo¬ 
sing  it  were  not  to  be  followed  by 
any  more  important  measures  of 
financial  reform,  it  certainly  would 
be  of  some  consequence  to  have  li¬ 
mited  the  duration  of  improvident 
or  improper  grants.  The  objection 
to  the  measure  was  almost  single, 
and  it  was  urged  with  a  pertinacity 
and  a  frequency  of  repetition,  that 
gave  it  a  weight  it  would  never 
have  derived  from  its  intrinsic 


strength.  The  bill  was  held  up  a 4 
trenching  upon  the  king’s  preroga¬ 
tive.  It  is  certainly  most  conso¬ 
nant  to  the  true  and  genuine  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  king  can  possess.no 
prerogative,  which  in  its  nature  and 
exercise  has  not  for  its  sole  object 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  his 
people.  To  suppose  that  the  king 
of  England  can  have  any  interest 
repugnant  to,  or  separate  from,  the 
interest  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  reigns,  and  that  he  possesses  a 
prerogative  which  secures  this  in¬ 
terest,  is  certainly  to  libel  that  con¬ 
stitution,  which  is  so  justly  the 
boast  of  Britons.  The  king,  no 
doubt,  has  prerogatives  ;  but  they 
are  possessed  by  him  solely  because 
he  thus  can  better  guard  the  sacred 
deposit  of  liberty  and  happiness 
which  js  lodged  in  his  hands.  The 
king’s  prerogatives  may  also  be  at¬ 
tacked  or  weakened  ;  but  the  proof 
that  they  are  so  must  be  derived  from 
a  clear  and  express  fact,  showing 
that  the  means  he  possesses  through 
them,  of  guarding  the  liberties 
and  securing  the  interests  of  his 
people,  are  attacked  or  weakened. 

Few  internal  events,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year,  created  a 
stronger  sensation  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  alarm,  than  the  rejec¬ 
tion,  in  the  house  of  lords,  'of  the 
bill  on  the  subject  of  reversionary 
grants.  The  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  extremely 
slow  and  unwilling  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  any  administration,  or 
to  sanction  any  measures  of  ceco- 
.  nomy  or  reform,  presented  a  very 
firm  and  bold  address  to  the  house 
of  lords.  After  declaring  that 
they  had,  during  a  long  course  of 
events,  productive  of  so  many  ca¬ 
lamities,  patiently  submitted  to  un¬ 
exampled  burthens,,  and  that  they 
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*vere  willing  to  make  further  sacri¬ 
fices,  if  they  were  found  necessary 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  realm  ;  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state,  “  that  these  bur¬ 
thens  had  been  much  augmented 
by  gross  abuses  in  the  management 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
n ef,  and  by  a  profusion  of  sine¬ 
cure  places  and  pensions,  which 
have  not  only  greatly  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  creat¬ 
ed  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  in¬ 
fluence,  corrupting  and  undermin¬ 
ing  the  pure  and  free  principles  of 
the  British  constitution :  that  after 
the  enormous  abuses  brought  to 
light  by  the  various  commissions  of 
inquiry,  it  was  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  them,  that  the  offenders 
thereby  discovered  had  not  been 
brought  to  justice,  and  that  those 
who  so  grossly  misapplied  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  had  hitherto  escaped 
with  impunity ;  that  they  did, 
therefore,  rely  upon  parliament 
that  speedy  and  effectual  measures 
would  have  been  adopted  to  re¬ 
form  such  abuses,  and  to  detect 
and  punish  the  offenders  in  future  ; 
that  they  viewed  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  ■  house  of  commons,  both  du¬ 
ring  the  last  and  present  session  of 
parliament,  for  preventing  the 
granting  of  places  in  reversion, 
which  they  hailed  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  reformation  of  existing 
abuses,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
future  exertions :  that  they  had 
observed  with  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  indentions  of  their  re  ore- 
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sentatives  unhappily  frustrated  by 
their  lordships’  rejection  of  this 
necessary  and  salutary  measure, 
depriving  the  people,  while  labour¬ 
ing  under  such  accumulated  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  all  hope  of  seeing  any 
progress  made  in  remedying  such 
great  and  acknowledged  evils ; 
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that  they  begged  most  seriously  to 
impress  upon  the  right  honourable 
house,  at  a.  time  when  it  is  de¬ 
clared  ‘  that  this  country  is  at  the 
crisis  of  its  fate/  and  the  united 
exerti  ns  of  all  ranks  are  necessary 
to  resist  the  dangers  with  which  they 
are  assailed ;  that  a  disposition  in 
either  branch  of  the  legislature,  to 
withhold  from  the  people  a  redress 
of  public  grievances,  must  be  pr6- 
duc tive  ofmost  serious  consequences, 
necessarily  damp  their  ardour* 
and  impede  their  exertions  in  the 
important  struggle  in  which  they 
are  engaged :  that  they  therefore 
prayed  the  right  honourable  house 
to  take  these  matters  into  their 
consideration,  and  that  their  lord- 
ships  would  be  pleased  to  adopt 
the  speediest  and  most  effectual 
measures  for  reforming  all  abuses 
in  the  receipt,  management,  and 
expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
and  preventing  such  abuses  in  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  for  abolishing  all'  un¬ 
necessary  places  and  pensions,  as 
well  in  reversion  as  otherwise,  a$ 
the  best  means  of  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  and  calling 
forth  tlie  united  energies  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  at  a  time  sq 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions.” — We 
have  thought  it  proper  to  lay  this 
petition  at  full  length  before  our 
readers,  as  well  on  account  of  the  sa¬ 
lutary  truths  which  it  contains,  and, 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the 
measures  which  it  recommends,  as 
on  account  of  the  spirit  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  manner  in  which  it  h 
drawn  up.  A  petition,  similar  in 
its  leading  representations  and 
prayer,  but  necessarily  varied  in 
its  manner,  was  also  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons. 

By  manf  persons,  the  opposition 
to  this  bill,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  opposition  was  conduct  id  and 
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rendered  eventually  triumphant, 
were  regarded  as  levelled  not  so 
much  at  it,  as  a  final  and  insulated 
measure,  as  in  its  character  of  a 
bill  originating  with  the  committee 
of  finance,  and  intended  princi¬ 
pally  as  the  forerunner  of  more 
importantand  radical  plans  of  (eco¬ 
nomical  reform,  which  they  were 
expected  to  recommend.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee  was  there¬ 
fore  looked  forward  to  with  consi¬ 
derable  expectation,  not  unmixed 
with  doubt  and  anxiety.  NThe  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bankes, 
seemed  to  ensure  a  fair  and  full  ex¬ 
posure  of  abuses  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  and  the  suggestion  and 
enforcement  of  temperate  but  effi¬ 
cient  means  for  the  future  preven¬ 
tion  of  them.  The  extent,  mi¬ 
nuteness,  and  intricacy  of  the  in¬ 
quiries  and  investigations  necessary 
td  be  made  ;  the  difficulty  of  point¬ 
ing  out  the  least  objectionable  and 
most  effectual  methods  of  introdu¬ 
cing  and  carrying  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  of  reform  ;  and  the 
extreme  probability  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  would  not 
easily  or  readily  concur  in  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  yarious  topics  under 
their  discussion,  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  length  of  time 
which  the  committee  took  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  report  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  approbation  of  the  house 
of  commons.  Yet  when  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  though  the  committee  had 
been  appointed  in  June  1807?  Mr. 
Bankfes,  twelve  months  after  that 
time,  was  uncertain  whether  the 
report  could  be  presented  during 
the  session  of  1808  ;  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  measure  be¬ 
gan  to  apprehend  that  other  causes, 
beside  those  connected  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  or  arising 
from  comparatively  trifling  diffe¬ 


rences  of  opinion  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  chiefly  tended  to  keep  it  back, 
so'  long.  These  apprehensions 
were  confirmed,  when  it  further 
appeared  from  the  answers  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  that  the  report  which  he. 
appproved  of,  and  which  at  first 
had  received  the  sanction  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee,  was  after¬ 
wards  akered  at  a  meeting,  or 
which  (according  to  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  members)  all  the 
gentlemen  who  had  agreed  to  Mr* 
Bankes’s  report  were  not  apprised. 
When  it  did  appear,  it  was  found 
that  the  alterations  were  of  great 
moment,  as  they  particularly  had^ 
been  introduced  into  that  branch  ot 
it  which  related  to  sinecure  places*- 
Ih  many  points  of  view,  besides 
those  which  directly  relate  to  the 
(Economical  expenditure  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  reports  of  a.  committee  of  fi¬ 
nance  should  fully  answer  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  appointed,  and 
the  j-ust  and  well-grounded  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  public.  Where  less  is; 
performed  than  the  nature  and 
character  of  a  public  office  evi¬ 
dently  pledge  the  execution  of, 
especially  where  that  office  has  been 
appointed  for  a  particular  purpose, 
suspicion  is  apt  to  arise,  which  ex¬ 
tends  itself  to  all  future  measures 
or  appointments  of  a  similar  kind. 
Those  who  are  so  eager  to  per¬ 
suade  the  nation  that  all  parties  are 
alike  inattentive,  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  or  peculators  of  the  public 
money,  catch  at  the  plausible  ar¬ 
guments  and  proofs  they  can  draw 
in  support  of  their  doctrines,  from 
the  rejection  or  failure  of  measures 
of  retrenchment.  It  must  parti¬ 
cularly  grieve  the  real  friend  of  his 
country,  that  the  opinions  of  such 
a  ihah  as  Mr.  Bankes  were  not  ulti¬ 
mately  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  ;  he  could  not  be 
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considered  as  a  party-man  ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  ofhis  parliamentary  con¬ 
duct  proved  that  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  enter  into  out¬ 
rageous  or  impracticable  schemes 
of  reform,  T*he  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Bankes  on  this  important  topic  are 
probably  those  of  every  real  friend 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  country, 
and  the  stability  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  ;  measures  of  reform,  in 
other  points,  may  meet  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  visionary,  or  the 
mere  theorist  ;  but  on  this  point, 
every  one  who  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  occonomy  to  a  na¬ 
tion,  in  all  seasons  and  upon  all 
occasions,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  public  service  necessarily 
requires  that  severe  and  unprece¬ 
dented  pecuniary  burthens  should 
be  borne  with  cheerfulness,  must 
feel  a  sincere  and  anxious  wish  that 
no  waste,  extravagance,  or  misap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  money, 
should  pass  without  due  censure 
and  effectual  and  speedy  reform. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject  (upon 
which  we  should  not  have  dwelt  so 
long,  if  we  had  been  less  impressed 
with  its  importance  and  interest), 
we  shall  point  out  another  ground 
for  regret  and  amendment.  The 
committees  appointed  by  the  hoTise 
.of  commons  are  frequent  and  nu¬ 
merous  :  from  the  nature  of  the 
business  that  comes  before  them, 
and  the  interference  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  house,  they  are 
generally  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  they  can  prepare  their  report ; 
in  almost  every  instance  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  composing  them  are  paid 
for  their  attendance  and  labours 
during  the  sitting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  ;  of  course  the  public  from  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
professed  object  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  naturally  expect  to  receive 
considerable  benefit  from  their  re¬ 


ports,  and  yet  in  too  "many  in¬ 
stances  these  reports  can  be  regard¬ 
ed  only  as  a  dead  letter  ;  they  do,  * 
indeed,  point  out  abuses,  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  should  be  reme¬ 
died,  and  suggest  the  methods  by 
which  this  desirable  purpose  might 
be  effected  ;  while  after  all  the  la¬ 
bour  and  investigation  of  the  com- 
mittee,  after  their  report  has  been 
laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
and  received  their  approbation  and 
sanction,  how  seldom  do  we  hud 
that  the  public  are  benefited  by 
measures  adopted,  and  carried  ef¬ 
fectually  through  to  a  complete 
and  radical  change,  in  consequence 
of  it  ! 

Before,  therefore,  committees  of 
the  house  of  commons,  instituted 
for  the -  purpose  of  detecting  and 
destroying  individual  or  general 
abuses  and  delinquencies,  can  be 
satisfactorily  efficient,  it  seems  ne- 
-cessary,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  should  proceed  in  their  inves¬ 
tigations  and  suggestions,  with  a 
ffull  determination  to  attack  the  im¬ 
proper  application  or  the  pecula¬ 
tion  of  the  public  money,  fearlessly 
and  in  its  strongest  and  most  hid- 
den  recesses  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
that  it  should  be  considered  as 
equally  their  duty,  and  within  the 
proper  and  authorized  range  of  their 
power,  to  see  that  the  measures  they 
recommend  are  carried  into  speedy, 
effectual,  and  permanent  execu¬ 
tion.  While  we  are  offering  these 
remarks,  we  would  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  advocates  for  the  in¬ 
discriminate  and  rude  rooting  up 
of  every  office,  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  measures  of 
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government ;  or  for  the  retrench¬ 
ing  of  expense  to  that,  extreme  de¬ 
gree,  which  in  the  occonomy  of  a 
private  family  might  be  deemed 
expedient  and  proper  j  and  had 
P  8  Mr. 
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Mr.  Rankes  been  a  person  of  such 
a  character  as  to  create  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  that  he 
would  have  recommended  extreme 
or  improper  measures,  we  should 
certainly  not  have  felt  it  the  call, 
either  of  our  inclination  or  our 
duty,  thus  to  lament  the  alteration 
of  his  report.  ^But  convinced  as 
we  are  that  the  public  burthens 
should  be  lightened  by  all  means 
consistent  with  the  due  execution 
of  the  business  of  government — the 
ample  but  not  extravagant  reward¬ 
ing  of  those  who  perform  that  bu¬ 
siness,  or  who  have  worn  out  the 
health  and  vigour  of  their  lives  in 
their  country’s  service,  and  the 
glory  and  splendour  of  the  British 
throne  ; — -and  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Rankes  would  propose  or  sanction 
no  measure,  that  could  in  the 
smallest  degree  affect  those  ob¬ 
jects,  we  must  lament  that  his  re¬ 
port  was  altered. 

The  measures  o,f  parliament, 
which  had  for  their  object  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  mode  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  law  of  the  country,  or  in 
the  criminal  laws  themselves,  re¬ 
late  to  the  constitution  of  the  co/urt 
of  session  in  Scotland-— -the  practice 
of  the  law  in  cases  of  indictment 
and  information,  and  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  capital  punishment  in  cases 
of  privately  stealing.  The  neces¬ 
sity  cf  some  alteration  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  mode  of  car¬ 
rying  on  civil  processes  before  it, 
had  attracted  the  early  attention  of 
lord  Grenville  during  his  admini¬ 
stration.  In  a  business,  however, 
of  such  intricacy  and  importance, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed 
without  the  most  scrupulous  cau¬ 
tion:  in  consequence  of  this  lord 
Grenville’s  bill  had  not  passed  into 
a  law  when  the  new  administration 
was  formed.  The  present  lord 


chancellor,  however,  (lord  Eldon) 
took  the  business  into  his  hands, 
and  introduced  and  carried  through 
a  bill,  differing  in  several  of  its 
enactments,  but  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  viz.  a  beneficial  and 
necessary  alteration  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  court  of  session,  in 
Scotland  all  civil  causes  are  tried 
in  the  highest  court  there  by  fifteen 
judges,  without  the  assistance  or 
intervention  of  a  jury.  That  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  has,  within 
the  last  half  century,  increased  so 
rapidly  in  commerce  and  wealth, 
that  a  single  court  would  not  have 
been  adequate  to  the  examination 
and  decision  of  the  civil  case>  likely 
to  come  before  it,  even  if  they  had 
been  conducted  in  the  same  manger 
as  they  are  in  England.  But  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  mode  of  proceeding  differs 
in  some  very  material  respects, tend¬ 
ing  not  only  to  increase  the  labour 
of  the  judges,  and  of  course  to 
procrastinate  their  final  decision, 
but  also  to  defeat,  in  some  degree, 
the  strict  and  full  administration  of 
justice.  The  witnesses'  are  not  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  court  which  is 
to  decide  upon  the  case,  in  eluci¬ 
dation  or  support  of  which  they  are 
brought  forward,  but  by  clerks  of 
session,  or  their  assistants,  in  any 
private  house  they  may  appoint. 
The  disadvantages  and  bad  effects 
of  this  mode  of  collecting  evidence 
are  obvious  and  numerous :  the 
propriety  and  decorum  of  a  court  of 
law,  in  some  measure,  and  its  so¬ 
lemnity  entirely,  are  done  away  ; 
those,  whose  business  it  is  t(o 
take  down  the  depositions  cf  the 
witnesses,  may  easily  be  conceived, 
to  overlook,  through  inattention, 
or  to  neglect,  from  their  apparent 
irrelevanty  or  insignificance,  facts 
and  circumstances,  which,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  subsequent 
parts  of  the  deposition,  are  of  the 
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utmost  moment  and  magnitude. 
Such  people  can  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  t©  be  so  anxious  to  get  at  the 
whole  and  exact  truth  as  judges, 
acting  in  their  official  capacity,  on 
a  public  tribunal ;  and  much  less 
can  they  be  deemed  so  capable  of 
extracting  the  truth  from  a  con¬ 
fused  or  unmethodical  deposition.. 
Besides,  the  mere  words  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  often  tell  less  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  delivers  them,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  changes 
of  his  countenance.  Even  suppos¬ 
ing  that  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  take  down  the  evidence,  do  that 
part  of  their  business  in  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  complete  manner, 
they  cannot  convey  to  the  judge 
those  presumptive  proofs,  and 
strong  symptoms  of  credibility  or 
falsehood,  which  his  own  attention 
and  skill  would  enable  him  to  draw 
from  the  witness,  when  solemnly 
placed  before  him  in  his  official  ca-, 
pacity.  In  another,  but  inferior, 
point  of  view,  this  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  is  objectionable  ; 
when  taken  down  and  printed,  of 
course  it  must  be  attentively  per¬ 
used  by  each  judge:  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  conducting  of  all 
civil  causes  by  written  pleadings, 
necessarily  made  the  business  of  a 
judge  exceedingly  laborious,  when, 
by  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
country,  civil  actions  became  much 
more  numerous  than  formerly.  To 
this  must  be  added,  that  each  party 
was  allowed  to  put  in  so  many  re¬ 
plies  and  rejoinders,  all  printed,  and 
to  be  perused  by  the  judges,  that 
the  mere  reading  of  the  papers  is 
calculated  to  have  required  nearly 
the  whole  portion  of  time  that 
could  be  regularly  given  to  study. 
One  obvious  remedy  for  this  great 
and  increasing  evil,  was  to  divide 
the  single  court  of  fifteen  judges 
pi  to  two  or  more  distinct  cham¬ 


bers  :  a  division  also  promised 
other  advantages,  besides  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  busines  :  fifteen  judges 
sitting  at  one  time  on  one  cause, 
were  evidently  too  many  ;  causes 
would  be  decided  as  well,  and  pro¬ 
bably  with  more  dispatch,  before 
half  the  number  of  judges.  But 
by  dividing  them  into  two  or  more 
courts,  a  much  more  important  and 
desirable  effect  would  likewise  be 
produced— -the  impression  of  duty 
and  responsibility  would  attach  it¬ 
self  more  directly  and  strongly  to 
each  individual — since,  where  duty 
and  responsibility  are  divided 
among  many,  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  neglected  or  forgotten.  If  there 
were  two  or  more  courts,  the  pub¬ 
lic  also  would  have  a  choice  ;  and 
the  desire  to  attain  the  character  of 
greater  dispatch  or  impartiality, 
would  operate  along  with  a  strong¬ 
er  individual  impression  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  in  producing  these  desira¬ 
ble  qualities  in  each  court.  By 
lord  Grenville’s  bill,  the  court  of 
session  was  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  chambers ;  there  was 
also  to  have  been  a  court  of  appeal, 
intermediate  between  these  cham¬ 
bers  and  the  house  of  loras,  in  or¬ 
der,  it  was  hoped,  to  lessen  the 
number  of  final  appeals  ;  the  volu¬ 
minous  and  protracted  nature  of 
the  proceedings  was  to  have  been 
altered,  or  greatly  modified,  and 
the  trial  by  jury  Was  to  have  been 
at  the  option  of  the  parties  under 
certain  circumstances.  By  lord 
Eldon’s  .bill,  the  court  of  session 
is  divided  into  two  chambers  ;  the 
plan  of  a  chamber  of  review  is 
dropped  :  and  a  commission  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  determine  on  the  best 
mode  of  shortening  an<i  contract¬ 
ing  the  form  of  process,  and  on 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  jury  trial.  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  bili  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to 
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lord  Eldon’s,  in  affixing  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  creating  more 
rivalship  in  dispatch,  and  impar¬ 
tiality  among  the  judges,  and  in 
affording  a  greater  choice  to  the 
people,  by  his  proposed  division  of 
the  court  into  three  chambers  in¬ 
stead  of'  two,  as  is  actually  done. 
Lord  Eldon’s  plan  is  certainly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  lord  Grenville’s,  in  omit¬ 
ting  the  chamber  of  review — a 
branch  of  very  disputable  utility, 
and  which  bore  too  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  iob.  In  appointing 
a  commission  to  determine  on  the 
proper  changes  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  on  the  practicability 
and  utility  of  introducing  jury 
trial,  lord  Eldon’s  bill  proceeds 
with  more  caution  towards  the 
same  end,  and  in  the  important 
case  cf  altering  the  mode  of  exe¬ 
cuting  the  laws  of  a  country,  the 
previous  investigation  can  hardly 
be  too  minute,  in  order  that,  if  the 
alteration  is  determined  upon,  every 
facility  may  be  given  to  its  quiet 
and  complete  introduction,  and  to 
its  thorough  and  intimate  union 
with  those  parts  that  are  to  remain 
unchanged.  * 

The  bill  for  amending  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  law  in  cases  of  indict¬ 
ment  and  information  passed 
through  the  house  of  commons 
without  attracting  particular  no¬ 
tice,  or  exciting  any  debate  or  di¬ 
vision  on  its  utility  or  necessity  ; 
but  in  the  house  of  lords  it  was 
keenly  and  warmly  opposed.  This 
bill  provides,  that  a  party  accused 
only  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  prose¬ 
cuted  by  indictment  or  information, 
may  be  held  to  bail  by  a  judge’s  or 
even  a  justice’s  warrant,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  law  of  the  landautho- 
risedand  requiredin  cases  which  con- 
#  cerned  violations  of  the  revenue 
laws.  As  it  is  the  peculiar  boast 
and  glory  of  the  system  of  English 


law,  that,  presuming  every  ac¬ 
cused  person  to  be  innocent  till  he 
has  been  proved  by  a  verdict  of  his 
peers  to  be  actually  guilty,  it  of¬ 
fers  no  restraint  either  of  a  corpo¬ 
ral  or  pecuniary  nature,  but  such 
as  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  him  from  evading  a  fair 
trial  by  escape,  this  bill  was  viewed 
with  considerable  jealousy,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  inflict  a  punishment  before 
conviction,  in  cases,  it  was  alleged, 
where  there  was  no  occasion  or  ne¬ 
cessity  to  secure  against  the  evasion 
of  the  law.  The  objection  to  the 
bill,  however,  on  this  score,  will 
be  found  on  examination  not  to  be 
of  much  force.  It  certainlv  is  not 
inconsistent,  with  the  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  English  law,  in  cases 
similar  in  nature,  though  differing 
in  the  magnitude  and  criminality  of 
the  offence;  and,  while  excessive 
bail  is  guarded  against,  there  seems 
no  sufficient  ground  for  notextend¬ 
ing  the  precautionary  punishment 
of  the  law  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed)  to  misdemeanors,  as  well 
as  to  violations  of  the  revenue  laws 
and  cases  of  felony.  It  w'as  urged, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  plau¬ 
sibility,  that  this  bill,  by  putting  it 
in  the  power  of  a  judge,  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  hold  to  bail,  gave 
them  too  much  power  over  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  subject:  this  no  doubt 
is  an  evil ;  but  the  question  is,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  present  state  of  society 
it  is  an  evil  so  much  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  certainly  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  evil  that  would  result  from 
persons  guilty  of  misdemeanors 
escaping  from  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  Persons  of  fixed  abode 
and  connexions  may  justly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  held  by  their  interest  se¬ 
cure  for  the  cognizance  of  the  law; 

O  , 

but  how  numerous  are  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons,  especially  in  the 
overgrown  metropolis,  who  unless 

held 
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held  to  bail,  or  kept  in  custody, 
where  they  cannot  find  bail,  would 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice  and 
the  punishment  of  their  misde¬ 
meanors  !  Here  then  are  two  evils, 
between  which  a  choice  is  to  be 
made:  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
judges  and  justices,  or  the  evasion  of 
the  law  by  a  numerous  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  upon  whom  society  has  no 
hold.  If  the  subject  be  viewed  in 
this  light,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  much  less  evil  is  indicted  by 
securing  the  just  punishment  of  the 
law,  and  enlarging  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  than  must  neces¬ 
sarily  result  from  the  frequent  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  with  impunity. 
The  evil  in  one  case  is  certain  and 
great:  in  the  other  it  is  yery  pro¬ 
blematical  ;  and  for  one  instance 

where  a  map'istrate  would  abuse 
,  .  °  . 
his  power,  we  may,  m  tlie  present , 

state  of  society  in  this  country, 

look  for  numerous  instances  of  the 

transgressors  of  the  law  possessing 

both  the  will  and  the  power  to  elude 

their  due  punishment. 

The  great  blemish  in  the  laws  of 
England,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  consists  in  the  nume¬ 
rous  crimes  for  which  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  ordained.  They 
allege  this  circumstance  as  a  proof 
of  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  our 
criminal  code;  but  the  objection  to 
it  may  be  considered  in  a  different 
and -  more  forcible  point  of  view. 
If,  indeed,  the  punishment  annex¬ 
ed  by  the  law  were  always,  or  ge¬ 
nerally,  inflicted,  our  cofcle  and 
manners  might  justly  be  equally 
condemned  as  barbarous  and  cruel ; 
but  the  most  pernicious  conse¬ 
quence  arises  from  the  punishment 
appointed  by  the  law,  and  the  pu¬ 
nishment  actually  inflicted,  being  so 
frequently  at  variance.  It  is  a 
sound  maxim  in  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence,  that  the  proper  end  of  pu- 
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nishment  is  much  more  effectually 
secured  by  its  certainty,  than  by 
its  severity.  The  English  law,  in 
too  many  instances,  seems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  converse  of  this  propo-*- 
sition  :  it  enacts  severe  punish¬ 
ments,  but,  the  execution  seldom 
following  the  enactment,  their  ob¬ 
ject  and  end  are  not  answered* 
Laws,  too,  do  not  follow,  so  often 
and  so  speedily  as  the^  ought,  the 
variations  in  the  state  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  society.  Those  that  re¬ 
late  to  property  necessarily  become 
obsolete,  or  dispro.portio.ned  to  the 
actual  guilt,  as  the  value  of  money 
declines,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
therefore,  introduced  a  material 
improvement,  when  he  obtained 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth, 
which  made  privately  stealing  a 
capital  crime,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  alteration  was  made,  ought  to 
be  applied  to  every  case  which  pro¬ 
portions  the  degree,  or  kind  of 
punishment,  to  tire  value  of  the 
property  taken  away.  Either  the 
nominal  sum  ought  to  he  retained, 
and  the  punishment  lessened,  or 
the  nominal  sum  ought  to  be  raised, 
so  as  to  make  its  actual  value  equal 
to  what  it  was  when  the  law  was 
first  passed,  and  the  old  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  retained.  But 
there  are  also  many  cases/  in  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  where 
capital  punishment  is  annexed  to 
crimes  of  fixed  and  stationary  guijt, 
by  no  means  deserving  of  it ;  these 
cases  ought  to  be  carefully  and 
cautiously  investigated ;  and,  if 
possible,  no  vestige  should  be  left  in 
our  criminal  code  of  any  punish¬ 
ment  so  disproportioned  to  ihe  na-  * 
lure  and  degree  of  the  guilt,  as  to 
require  from  the  justice  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  expected,  uniform,  and  re¬ 
gular  conversion  of  it  into  one  of  a 
less  severe  kind.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  sir  Samuel  Romiliy  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  course  which  he  has  be¬ 
gun,  and  render  our  criminal  ju¬ 
risprudence  more  consonant  to  the 
present  state  of  society,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  true  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  other  object  he  propo¬ 
sed,  viz.  to  grant  a  compensation 
to  persons  unjustly  accused,  and 
who  were  acquitted  of  crimes  at 
the  discretion  ot  the  judge,  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  It  certainly  is 
extremely  desirable,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  that  persons  in  such  a  si¬ 
tuation  should  be  compensated  for 
their  loss  of  liberty  and  their  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  line,  and  the  extreme  lia¬ 
bility  of  abuse,  to  which  such  a 
law  would  be  exposed,  form  per¬ 
haps  objections  and  obstacles  to  the 
measure  hardly  to  be  overcome  or 
removed. 

In  consequence  of  die  distresses 
to  which  the  West  India  planters 
and  merchants  were  reduced,  from 
not  being  able,  for  some  conside¬ 
rable  time,  to  dispose  of  their  su¬ 
gar,  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  most  effectual  and 
least  objectionable  mode  of  afford¬ 
ing  them  relief.  This  committee, 
in  their  report,  recommended  that 
the  distillers  should  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  sugar  instead  of  grain  : 
a  measure,  it  was  alleged,  that 
would  at  once  relieve  the  West  In¬ 
dia  planters,  and  benefit  the  coun¬ 
try,  since,  from  the  comparative 
scantiness  of  the  crop  of  grain  of 
1807,  the  prices  of  it  had  arisen 
considerably  above  what  they  had 
been  for  some  years,  and  in  some 
districts  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
islard,  an  actual  scarcity  was  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  immediately  took  the  alarm, 
and  represented  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure  of  substituting  sugar  for  grain 


in  the  distilleries,  as  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  and  as  cer¬ 
tain  of  ultimately  proving  injurious 
to  the  country.  Much  irrelevant 
matter,  and  many  inapplicable  ar¬ 
guments  were  brought  forward. 
The  agriculturists  very  unwisely 
dwelt  more  on  the  injury  they 
themselves  would  suffer,  than  on 
the  mischief  the  proposed  plan 
would  bring  on  tire  country.  They 
thus  not  only  exposed  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  selfishness,  but 
neglected  their  strongest  and  most 
favourable  auument.  The  measure 

o 

may  be  regarded  as  either  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  nature.  The 
committee  recommended  the  tem¬ 
porary  adoption  of  it.  In  this 
light  the  principal  objection  to  it 
arises  from  its  necessarily  rendering 
the  demand  for  grain  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  :  this,  in  every  kind  of 
business,  is  highly  prejudicial,  but 
more  so  perhaps  in  agriculture  than 
in  any  other  kind.  Government, 
therefore,  ought  never,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided, to  adoptor  sanc¬ 
tion  any  plan,  which  will  make  the 
demand  vary ;  and  least  of  all, 
dny  measure  that  will  tend  to  di¬ 
mini  sir  the  demands  It  was  urged, 
that  the  price  of  grain  would  fall, 
by  allowing  the  distilleries  to  use 
sugar;  that  the  public  must  be 
gainers  by  this  reduction,  and  that 
the  agriculturists  themselves  could 
not  consistently  censure  this  mea¬ 
sure,  because  it  lowered  the  price 
of  grain,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  strenuously  recommended  the 
improvement  of  waste  land,  which 
must  produce  the  same  effect  in  a 
much  greater  degree.  But  the  so¬ 
lid  objection  to  the  measure,  if 
continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
or  if  frequently  repeated,  is,  that 
it  deprives  the  agriculturist  ot  that 
market,  which,  by  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  grain,  than  the 
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m«re  support  of  the  population  re¬ 
quires,  induces  him  to  grow  more  ; 
to  which  superfluity,  in  case  of  a 
comparative  failure  of  the  crop, 
recourse  could  be  had  for  the  more 
important  and  imperious  necessity 
of  the  people.  This  view  of  the 
subject,  then,  brings  us  to  the  pro¬ 
per  object  of  inquiry  :  Was  the 
measure  adopted,  because  the 
sugar  was  too  plenty  and  too 
cheap,  or  because  grain  was  scarce 
and  too  dear ;  or  because  both 
these  circumstances  occurred  ?  In 
the  second  and  third  cases  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  evidently  be  a  proper 
one  ;  but  by  no  means  so  in  the 
first  case.  The  agriculturist  is 
granted  a  monopoly  of  the  distil¬ 
lery  market,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  grain,  than  would  otherwise  be 
grown,  for  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  the  meal  market,  in  the 
event  or  apprehension  of  a  scarcity : 
when,  therefore,  a  scarcity  either 
happens,  or  is  reasonably  appre¬ 
hended,  the  agriculthrist  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  he  is  deprived 
of  his  monopoly  of  the  distillery 
market,  since  he  enjoyed  it  in  com¬ 
mon  seasons  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  inducing  him  to  do  that, 
which  would  render  the  depriving, 
him  of  it,  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  of 
advantage  to  the  public.  But  to 
deprive  him  of  it,  not  because  corn 
is  dear  and  scarce,  but  because 
sugar  is  plenty  and  cheap,  is  even¬ 
tually  to  injure  the  public.  It  de¬ 
stroys  that  reserved  fund,  to  which 
the  public  ought  to  look  for  some 
share  of  relief  and  supply,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  bad  harvest.  If  the 
subject  be  regarded  in  this  light, 
the  argument  that  the  farmer  will 
grow  the  same  quantity  of  grain, 
even  though  the  distilleries  be 
opened  to  sugar,  will  be  found  of 
po  avail.  The  true  state  of  the 


case  evidently  is,  that  when  the 
firrmer  has  not  the  monopoly  of 
the  distillery  market,  all  the  grain 
that  is  grown,  let  the  quantity  be 
increased  ever  so  much,  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  food  :  if  a  scarcity  hap¬ 
pen,  no  less  necessary  mode  of  us¬ 
ing  it  can  be  prohibited  i  if  he 
have  the  monopoly,  the  reverse  is 
the  case — the  grain,  that  in  years 
of  average  produce  would  have 
been  used  in  the  distilleries,  is 
brought  into  the  common  stock  of 
food.  ^Before,  therefore,  the  pod 
iicy  of  the  measure,  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  report  ©f  the 
sugar  committee,  can  possibly  be 
placed  on  a  firm  footing,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  crop  of  1807  must  be 
ascertained.  Here  a  fresh  source 
of  dispute  occurs  ;  the  fact  of  con¬ 
siderable  distress  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  cannot  be  doubted ; 
the  prices  of  grain,  even  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  were  also 
comparatively  high :  hence  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
distillery-grain  was  urged  :  but  the 
agriculturists  contended,  that"  the 
scarcity  was  only  partial  and  tem¬ 
porary;  and  that the  prifce  of  grain 
was  not  more  than  adequate  to  the 
rent,  the  labour,  and  the  fair  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  farmer.  As,  however, 
the  first  and  most  obvious  conse¬ 
quence  ol  a  scarcity  is  a  rise  in 
price,  government  are  certainly 
justifiable  in  referring  the  one  from 
the  other  ;  if  the  rise  be  produced 
by  other  causes,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  public  are  to  suffer 
from  it,  while  the  remedy  of  de¬ 
priving  the  farmer  of  one  of  his 
markets,  or  of  introducing  foreign 
grain,  is  within  their  power.  The 
investigation  and  interest  that  the 
measure  alluded  to  occasioned  at 
the  time,  and  the  importance  o-f 
the  general  principles  upon  which 
alone  it  can  be  thoroughly  sifted. 
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have  led  to  these  remarks.  We 
shall  conclude  this  subject  by  ob- 
serving,,  that  the  struggle  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  which  this  measure 
was  carried  through,  discovered 
the  agricultural  interest  in  the  le¬ 
gislature  to  be  much  stronger  than 
it  was  generally  suspected  to  be. 

The  supposed  and  the  probable 
advantages  of  lord  Castlereagh’s 
plan  for  a  local  militia,  are  so  fully 
detailed  in  the  debates  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  is  so  inadequate  to  try  its  ac¬ 
tual  result,  that  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  or  improper  to  offer  any  ob¬ 
servations  on  it,  as  a  particular 
mode  of  defence  ;  but  the  frequent 
changes  which  are  introduced  into 
our  military  system,  are  a  more  le¬ 
gitimate  topic  for  remark.  The 
bad  consequences  resulting  from 
this  vacillation  of  system  are  ob¬ 
vious  and  lamentable.  Without 
taking  into  account  the  effect  on 
the  army,  and  on  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  the  subject 
may  be  regarded  in  another  point 
of  view,  as  proving  the  total  want 
of  general  principles,  among  the 
statesmen  of  this  country,  on  the 
important  subject  of  national  de¬ 
fence.  We  must  either  suppose 
this  radical  ignorance,  since  diffe¬ 
rent  ministers  disagree,  not  merely 
on  particular  points  and  subordi¬ 
nate  branches  of  the  military  sy¬ 
stem  proper  to  be  pursued,  but  even 
on  the  great  outline  and  leading 
features  of  it ;  or  we  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative,  not  less  distress¬ 
ing  and  injurious  to  the  country, 
that  the  spirit  of  party  is  so  very 
powerful  and  predominating  among 
our  leading  men,  as  to  prevent 
their  agreeing  on  a  subject  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  reduced  to  its  first 
principles  for  which,  observation 
and  experience  present  such  defi- 
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nite  and  ample  illustrations,  and 
which  above  all  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  safety  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country,, 

The  finances  of  the  country, 
this  year,  were  found  to  be  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition ;  and  the 
different  taxes  had  been  so  produc¬ 
tive,  and  promised  to  be  so  regular 
in  their  result,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  did  not  find  him¬ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  public  burthens,  except  in 
a  very  trifling  degree.  By  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  procured  from  it  half  a 
million  of  the  unclaimed  dividends 
for  immediate  use  ;  a  reduction  in 
their  charge  for  superintending  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  public, 
by  which  government  saved  nearly 
64,000/.  out  of  150,000/.  which 
had  been  formerly  paid  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  the  loan  of  three 
millions  sterling,  void  of  interest, 
till  six  months  after  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  public  loan,  also, 
was  negotiated  on  terms  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  paying  off  the 
national  debt  proceeded  without 
interruption  :  one  bad  consequence, 
however,  was  likely  to  result  from 
the  plan  :  every  succeeding  year, 
or  quarter,  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose  brought 
a  larger  sum  to  purchase  stock, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  stock  was  regularly  and 
constantly  diminishing  ;  from  these 
two  concurring  circumstances,  of 
an  increased  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners,  and  a  di-, 
minished  supply  of  stock,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  would  result,  that  every  time 
a  new  purchase  was  made,  a  higher 
price  must  be  paid  ;  and  thus  the 
public  would  be  obliged  to  redeem 
a  great  part  of  the  national  debt  at 
an  extravagant  and  continually  in¬ 
creasing  rate.  By  holding  out  to 
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the  national  creditors  the  option  of 
exchanging  their  stock  for  annui¬ 
ties,  it  was  hoped  that  man/  of 
them  would  prefer  the  latter  ;  and 
thus  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
national  debt,  to  the  amount  of  the 
annuities  actually  exchanged  for 
stock, .  would  be  paid  off,  at  pre¬ 
sent  while  the  stocks  were  low,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  paid  off  by  the  slow 
and  regular  operation  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  at  a  distant  period,  when, 
from  the  causes  already  stated, 
stocks  must  be  much  higher. 

.The  session  of  parliament,  upon 
some  of  the  measures  of  which  we 
have  otfered  the  preceding  obser¬ 
vations,  was,  notwithstanding  the 
important  and  almost  unparalleled 
crisis  of  the  times,  distinguished 
perhaps  more  for  the  length  of  its 
debates,  and  for  the  retrospective 
view,  which  by  the  production  of 
state  papers,  it  took  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  latter  part  of  1807, 
than  for  its  own  enactments.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  session,  during  which  more  mo- 
tions  for  the  productions  of  state 
papers,  or  resolutions  founded  on 
them  when  produced,  or  on  the 
measures  of  ministers,  had  been 
brought  forward.  ,  It  seemed  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  try  their  strength,  if  not  in 
respect  to  numbers,  at  least  in  re¬ 
spect  to  argument,  with  the  minis¬ 
try,  on  every  measure  that. had  been 
adopted  during  the  recess  of  par¬ 
liament.  In  whatever  point  of 
view  this  conduct  of  the  opposition 
be  regarded,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  extremely  ill-advised  and  impo¬ 
litic  :  even  allowing  that  qn  many 
of  the  ministerial  measures  they 
could  bear  away  the  victory  in  re¬ 
spect  to  argument ;  yet  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the 
most  important  of  their  measures — 
those  which  bore  on  the  very  front 
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of  them  the  stamp  of  their  necessity 
and  utility,  as  well  as  those  which 
were  of  a  .questionable  character  — 
those  which  had  met  the  unfeigned 
approbation  of  the  thinking  part' 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  those 
which  merely  caught  the  tempo¬ 
rary  applause  of  the  multitude  ;  in 
short,  by  attacking  indiscriminately 
all  the  measures  of  ministry,  the 
opposition  rendered  their  own  mo¬ 
tives  and  objects  suspected,  weak¬ 
ened  their  own  cause  in  points 
where  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
strong,  and,  by  exciting  a  kind  of 
compassion  for  the  ministers  thus 
beset  and  harassed,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tempt  or  hatred  against  themselves, 
for  their  want  of  discrimination  or 
merev,  found  at  the  close  of  the 
session  that  their  conduct  had  be¬ 
nefited  those  whom  they  meant  it 
should'  have  injured,  and  had  in¬ 
jured  none  but  themselves. 

In  detailing  the  history  of  such 
a  country  as  Britain,  considerable 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
state  of  its  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce.  These  not  only  supply  the 
sources  of  our  power  and  wealth, 
and  put  into  our  hands  the  fate,  or 
at  least  the  comfort,  of  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world, but  they  also 
afford  employment  and  support  to 
a  very  numerous  and  valuable  class 
of  the  community.  In  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  all  wars,  these  sources 
of  employment  and  wealth  must 
be  partly  dried  up,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  suspended  ;  but  in  such  a. war 
as  we  are  at  present  engaged  in, 
they  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  so  affected,  We  have  already 
stated,  that  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year,  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  Yorkshire  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  war,  as  to  induce 
them  to  petition  for  peace.  This 
state  of  depression  and  suffering, 
however,  soojbu  gave  way  to  better 
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hopes  and  prospects.  The  Brazils 
offered  an  advantageous  and  ex¬ 
tensive  market  for  British  goods.-— 
Our  generous  behaviour  to  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal  seemed 
to  ensure  to  us  the  ready  and  un¬ 
encumbered  sale  of  whatever  we 
should  send  to  his  South- American 
territories.  In  a  couirry  like  this, 
where  capital  so  much  abounds, 
that  the  mere  possession  of  it  raises 
a  merchant  but  little  above  his 
competitors,  almost  the  only  pa"hs 
to  quick  or  superior  profit  are  those 
which  are  open  to  activity  and  spe¬ 
culation.  The  misfortune  of  having 
a  large  stock  lying  useless  and  un¬ 
productive,  gives  a  keener  edge  to 
these  characteristics  of  a  British 
merchant.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
there  was  even  a  remote  and  slight 
probability  that  their  goods  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Brazil  market, 
the  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire 
found  themselves  relieved  'from 
their  accumulated  stock :  the  de¬ 
mand  increased,  and  those,  who- a 
short  time  before  were  without  em¬ 
ploy  or  profit,  and  clamorous  for 
peace,  became  fully  engaged  in 
work,  found  their  capital  circulat¬ 
ing  and  increasing,  and  were  no 
longer  discontented  or  displeased 
with  the  war.  But  unfortunately 
the  other  manufactures  of  Britain 
did  not  equally  partake  of  this  re¬ 
novation  of  trade,  employment 
and  profit.  The  cotton  trade  in 
Manchester,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Lancashire,  consists  of 
two  distinct  branches  :  by  those  en- 
caeed  in  one,  the  cotton -wool  is 
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merely  spun  into  yarn,  or  twist: 
in  the  other  branch,  the  business  is 
to  weave  the  yarn  into  cloths  of 
different  kinds.  Till  within  these 
few  years,  most  of  the  spun  cotton 
was  worked  up  in  this  kingdom  ; 
latterly,  a  deal  of  it  has  been  ex¬ 
ported.  Our  communication  with 


the  continent  being  cut  off,  both 
these  branches  suffered  considera¬ 
bly.  An  absurd  attempt  to  fix  the 
minimum  wages  of  the  weavers  was 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  ; 
the  bill  was  rejected,  and  soon 
afterwards  disturbances,  rather  di- 
stress’ng,  when  viewed  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  want  of  employment, 
than  alarming  in  their  nature  or 
extent,  broke  out  at  Stockport, 
Manchester,  and  other  manufac¬ 
turing  to  ns  in  that  district.  The 
military  were  called  in;  but  though 
by  means  of  them  the  rioters  were 
generally  prevented  from  collect¬ 
ing  in  very  great  force,  and  from 
committing  any  violent  outrage* 
yet  they  were  of  little  avail  in  pre¬ 
venting  small  parties  of  the  mob 
from  attacking  such  weavers  as 
had  agreed  to  work  below  the 
wages  which  it  regarded  as  just 
and  proper.  The  merchants  and 
master-weavers  had  recourse  to 
various  plans  for  settling  the  differ¬ 
ences,  and  bringing  the  multitude 
back  to  their  work.  On  the  31  st 
of  May,  within  a  week  after  the 
first  commencement  of  the  riots,  it 
was  agreed,  between  delegates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  weavers  and  the  mer¬ 
chants,  that  an  advance  of  20  or 
2.5  per  cent,  should  take  place  im¬ 
mediately,  and  a  further  advance 
of  eight- and-a-half  per  cent,  on 
the  1st  of  August.  But  this  agree¬ 
ment  did  not  produce  the  desired 
and  expected  effect  :  and  had  not 
a  favourable,  change  taken  place  in,, 
the  demand  for  Manchester  goods, 
it  might  have  been  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  arranged  the  disputes 
amicably  and  permanently.  Many 
of  the  rioters  were  tried  at  the  en¬ 
suing  assizes  for  the  county  ;  but  as 
the  extreme  distress  by  which  they 
had  been  driven  to  their  improper 
and  illegal  conduct,  made  its  just 
impression  on  government,  the  pro¬ 
secution 
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sedition  was  very  leniently  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  punishment  inflict¬ 
ed  by  no  means  severe. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  misery,  and 
consequent  violation  of  the  law, 
without  reflecting  on  the  only 
means  which  seem  to  offer  an  ade¬ 
quate  prevention.  In  every  trade, 
which  is  apt  to  fluctuate,  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  must  vary  extreme¬ 
ly  at  different  times.  This  is  the 
ca^e  with  the  Manchester  trade. 
When  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  a 
cotton  weaver,  or  spinner,  can  earn 
more  wages  than  are  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family  ; 
hut  he  never  thinks  of  providing 
for  it  depression  of  wages,  or  for 
sickness  and  inability  to  work.  He 
.has  no  prudence,  (economy,  or 
foresight :  on  the  contrary,  when 
trade  is  brisk  and  wages  high,  he 
works  hard  for  a  few  days  in  the 
week,  in  order  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  in  riot,  idleness,  and 
debauchery:  hence,  when  trade  de¬ 
clines,  and  wages  are  low,  he  is 

I  destitute  of  money  to  supply  even 
the  necessaries  of  life,  while  his 
j  habits  demand  the  indulgence  of 
his  former  extravagance.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be,  a  good 
>  education  :  if  this  is  necessary  to 
'  preserve  the  mind  from  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  vicious  example,  it  is  much 
more  necessary  in  circumstances, 

-  where,  beside  the  existence  of 
!  temptation  and  evil  example,  there 
!  occurs  so  .frequent  and  often  so  sud- 
!  den  an  alternation  of  fortune.  To 
endure  this  with  firmness,  and  to 
disarm  it  of  its  evil  consequences, 
cannot  be  expected  from  minds 

X 

without  grasp  and  foresight.  It  is 
|  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin- 
J  guishing  properties  of  man  above 
1  j  the  brute  creation,  that  the  past  and 
the  future  Have  influence  over  his 
!  mind,  and  conduce  to  his  happi- 
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ness  as  well  as  the  present,  and  he  to 
whom  his  happiness  in  prospect  and 
for  a  permanency  is  always,  and  iij  a 
high  degree,  more  valuable,  than 
the  present  and  fleeting  impression 
of  pleasure,  proves  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  nature  has  been 
strengthened  and  improved  by  edu¬ 
cation.  While  in  proportion  as  we 
descend  in  the  scale  of  human  so¬ 
ciety,  we  find  man  more  nearly 
alike  to  the  brute  creation  in  this 
respect  ;  hence  we  may  naturally 
infer  that  education,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  makes  us  acquainted  and  in¬ 
terested  with  what  is  past,  and  leads 
us  to  speculate  on  what  is  to  come; 
and  which,  moreover,  impresses 
the  advantage  and  the  duty  of  (eco¬ 
nomy  and  foresight,  would,  if  pro¬ 
perly  conducted,  instill  into  the 
labouring  manufacturers  that  pro¬ 
spective  regard  to  their  own  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness,  from  which 
alone  we  may  look  for  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
manufacturing  system. 

The  military  operations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  British  arms,  during 
that  portion  of  the  year,  to  which 
we  are  at  present  confining  our 
attention,  were  few  and  unimport¬ 
ant  .  Towards  the  end  of  1807? 
soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
prince  regent  from  Portugal,  sir 
Samuel  Hood  and  major-general 
Beresford  were  sent  to  Madeira. 
The  governor  immediately  acceded 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  these  of¬ 
ficers,  and  our  troops  were  put  in 
possession  of  the  island.  By  the 
articles  of  capitulation  it  was  agreed 
on  our  part,  that  we  should  eva¬ 
cuate  the  island  and  re-deliver  it  to 
the  prince  regent  or  his  heirs/ 
whenever  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  ports  of  Portugal  and 
its  colonies  should  be  re-established, 
and  when  the  sovereignty  of  Por- 
tugal  should  be-  freed  from  the 
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usurpation  of  the  French*  This 
Pleasure  of  occupying  Madeira 
must  be  considered  as  advan¬ 
tageous  bo  da  to  the  prince  re¬ 
pent  and  to  ourselves  :  although 
the  French  maritime  power  is  al¬ 
most  annihilated,  and  the  small 
and  divided  remains,  of  it  are 
blockaded  by  our  squadrons  with 
great  vigilance  ;  yet  opportunities 
might  occur  of  sending  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  conquer  the 
Portuguese  in  that  island  p^or,  at 
least,  if  our  forces  had  not  taken 
possession  of  it,  French  influence 
and  intrigue  might  have  wrested  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  : — on  the  other  hand,  while 
we  retain  it,  it  will  afford  greater 
facilities  of  assistance  and  refresh¬ 
ment  to  such  of  our  vessels  as  may 
call  there,  than  it  has  hitherto 
done. 

In  consequence  of  our  war  with 
Denmark,  it  was  thought  proper 
lo  take  possession  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix,  the  only  West  In¬ 
dia  islands  that  power  possesses  : 
accordingly,  towards  the  end  of 
December  1807,  they  were  sum- 
moned  by  sir  A.  Cochrane  and 
general  Bowyer;  and  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernors,  after  having  gone  through 
the  form  of  satisfying  themselves 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  force 
by  which  they  were  menaced,  obey¬ 
ed  the  summons,  and  delivered  up 
the  islands.  The  Danish  settle¬ 
ment  of  Tranquebar,  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  also  conquered  by  the 
British  forces.  While,  however 
the  consequence  ot  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  one  side,  was  the  loss  by  the 
former  of  her  foreign  possessions, 
the  occupation  of  part  of  her  Eu¬ 
ropean  territories  by  the  French 
troops,  and  the  threatened  attack 
of  Norway  by  the  Swedes  ;  on  the 
ether  side,  she  exerted  herself  with 


great  diligence  and  spirit  in  fitting 
out  privateers  and  gunboats,  by 
which  our  trade  in  the  Baltic  was 
considerably  annoyed  and  injured. 

The  war  *  between  England 
and  France,  having,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year,  no  place  of 
combat,  necessarily  languished  so 
far  as  military  or  naval  operations 
were  concerned.  The  small  island 
of  Deseada,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Marie  Galante, 
surrendered,  on  the  30th  of  March* 
after  a  slight  opposition,  ‘to  the 
British  ships,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Selby. — The  capture 
of  these  West  India  islands  must, 
no  doubt,  be  felt  as  a  considerable 
loss  by  our  enemies,  especially  hr 
Denmark  ;  but  in  any  other  point 
of  view,  than  as  injuring  our  ene¬ 
mies,  our  obtaining  possession  of 
them  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
much  importance.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  this  is  followed  by  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  their  produce  to  England, 
it  may  be  viewred  as  prejudicial,  at 
least  to  our  own  West  Indig  mer¬ 
chants.  The  revenue  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  increased  in  a  small  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  employment  given  to  a 
few  more  of  our  merchant  vessels 
in  bringing  home  the  produce.  In 
almost  every  other  light,  their  cap¬ 
ture  is  a  point  of  little  moment. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  only 
other  spot,  where  our  troops  ani 
those  of  France  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  opposed  to  each  other. 
We  still  retained  possession  of, 
Reggio  on  the  continent,  and  the 
island,  or  rather  rock,  of  Scylla. 
In  the  beginning  of  February, 
these  places  were  invested  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French  forces,  under 
the  command  of  general  Regnier. 
Reggio  was  taken  by  assault,  and, 
in  the  resistance  that  was  given,  we 
unfortunately  lost  several  men. 

The 
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The  castle  of  Scylla,  after  being 
invested  for  seven  weeks,  and  bat' 
tered  for  six  days  by  14  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  was  evacuated  by 
the  Calabrian  and  British  troops. 

Our  operations  at  sea  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  a  long 
and  unsuccessful  search  after  a 
French  squadron: — this  squadron 
escaped  from  Rochefort  about  the 
middle  of  January.  Sir  Richard 
Strahan,  partly  from  stress  of  wea¬ 
ther  and  partly  from  the  want  of 
provisions,  was  obliged  to  leave 
this  port  for  a  few  days:  the  French 
took  advantage  of  this  short  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  blockade  ;  and  when 
sir  Richard  returned,  they  had 
escaped.  As  it  was  uncertain  what 
was  their  object  or  destination, 
some  alarm  was  at  first  excited. 
The  Mediterranean  or  the  West 
India  islands  appeared  the  most 
probable  places  to  track  their  route : 
Sir  Richard  Strahan  accordingly 
entered  the  former ;  and  sir  T. 
Duckworth  swept  the  whole  of  the 
West  India  islands  and  the  coast  of 
North  America;  but  the  pursuit  of 
both  was  fruitless.  No  certain  in¬ 
form.  itiou  could  be  obtained  of 
their  course  ;  till  at  last,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  out  for  several  weeks,  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  had  got 
safe  into  Toulon.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  accomplished  nothing  ;  and 
probably  the  exercise  of  the  sailors, 
and  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  few 
valuable  merchantmen,  were  the 
sole  reasons  for  their  putting'  to 
sea.  The  circumstance,  indeed, 
trilling  as  it  was,  of  their  having 
so  long  kept  the  sea,  unattacked 
and  undiscovered  by  the  British 
fleets,  formed  a  fine  subject  for 
the  declamatory  congratulation  and 
triumph  of  the  French.  So  low 
was  their  opinion  of  their  own 
maritime  skill  and  prowess,  that  it 
seems  they  scarcely  indulged  the 
ISO®, 
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expectation  that  a  single  squadron* 
which  had  once  left  their  own 
ports,  would  be  able  to  find  its 
way  back  to  them. 

The  British  empire  in  the  East 
Indies  remained,  on  the  whole,* 
very  tranquil.  Whatever  plans  or 
hopes  of  revolt  or  resistance  the 
native  princes  might  entertain,  they 
had,  from  the  fatal  experience  of 
divided  and  premature  attempts  to 
recover  their  conquered  territories, 
been  taught  the  necessity  and  the 
prudence  of  yielding  to  our  supe¬ 
rior  power  and  unabated  vigilance.. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  massacre  at 
Vellore  had  taught  our  officers  the 
impolicy  and  danger  of  rashly  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  strong  and  re¬ 
vet  enced  prejudices  of  the  native 
troops :  it  was  found  that  the 
power,  which  had  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  or  attacked  the  armies  of  the 
East,  might  find  itself  unequal  to' 
a  conflict  with  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices,  which,  however  trifling  or 
minute  in  their  object,  had,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years, 
become  infinitely  clearer  to  the  na¬ 
tives  than  their  liberty  or  their 
lives.  One  instance,  however,  oc¬ 
curred,  towards  the  end  of  1807, 
of  an  attempt  to  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  to  resist  the  power  of 
the  British  government  in  India. 
Doonden  Khan,  a  zemindar  in  the 
district  of  Alyghur,  (part  of  the 
conquered  provinces,)  hud  for  a, 
length  of  time  betrayed  an  impla¬ 
cable  disposition  towards  the  BrL 
tish  government  ;  and,  trusting  to 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements  or 
the  strength  of  his  fort,  had  com¬ 
mitted  many  acts  of  violence,* 
After  being  subdued  by  lord  Lake* 
he  had  been  pardoned  for  his  of¬ 
fences,  and  restored  to  his  territory, 
on  condition  that  he  should  dis¬ 
continue  his  predatory  excursions 
destroy  the  ditch  and  the  gun 
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of  the  fort  of  Cumona,  and  dis¬ 
band  his  troops.  These  conditions, 
however,  he  seemed  determined 
not  to  fulfil ;  nor  did  he  refrain 
in  the  smallest  degree  from  his 
attacks  on  the  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  those  in  the  adjoining  di¬ 
stricts,  who  were  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  protection  of  the 
British.  On  the  contrary,  he  ap¬ 
peared  emboldened  by  the  com¬ 
parative  clemency  that  was  shown 
him  ;  manifested  still  greater  ran¬ 
cour  and  hostility  towards  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ;  and  made  use  of  every  means 
in  his  power,  in  order  to  harass 
and  obstruct  the  operations  and 
measures  adopted  by  the  magi¬ 
strates  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  inhabitants.  Instead  of  de¬ 
molishing  his  fort,  according  to 
his  agreement,  he  proceeded  to 
add  to  its  strength,  and  to  increase 
his  army.  In  consequence  of  his 
violence,  and  of  the  perfidy  he  had 
discovered,  it  was  determined  to 
punish  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
would,  at  once,  render  him  inca¬ 
pable  of  future  mischief,  and  in¬ 
spire  terror  into  those  chiefs  who 
might  feel  any  inclination  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  conduct :  for  this  purpose 
a  force  supposed  adequate  to  its 
object,  without  enabling  him  to 
make  much  resistance,  was  sent 
against  him,  under  the  command 
of  major-general  Duckens  and  co¬ 
lonel  Husford.  When  the  fort  of 
Cumona  was  reconnoitred,  it  was 
unexpectedly  found  to  be  so  strong 
that  the  general  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  and  prudent  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  it.  The  siege  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  23d  of  October, 
1807,  the  day  on  which  our  troops 
arrived  before  the  fort,  till  the  14th 
of  November,  when,  a  breach 
having  been  effected,  a  vigorous 
assault  was  made.  The  resistance, 
however,  proved  so  obstinate,  and 


the  advantages  the  enemy  pos* 
sessed  from  their  situation  and  the 
strength  of  the  fort  were  found  to 
be  so  great,  that  the  attack  was 
obliged  to  be  discontinued,  without 
having  accomplished  its  object. 
Our  troops  retired  to  rally,  and  re¬ 
new  the  attempt ;  when  they  were 
happily  prevented,  by  the  enemy 
evacuating  the  fort  on  the  18th. 
After  this  success,  the  general  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invest  the  other  strong 
holds  of  the  rebellious  chiefs.  The 
carnage  before  Cumona  was  dread¬ 
ful.  Doonden  had  collected  there 
his  whole  force,  which  more  than 
trebled  that  of  the  British  army  : 
of  the  latter,  nearly  500  were 
killed  and  wounded,  while  upwards 
of  1000  of  the  enemy  were  slain. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  at 
such  length  and  with  such  minute¬ 
ness  on  this  instance  of  petty  war¬ 
fare,  had  it  not  been,  in  the  reflec¬ 
tions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  of 
much  more  importance  and  interest 
than  when  simply  viewed  as  an  in¬ 
sulated  and  subordinate  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  British  empire  in' 
India.  It  tends  strongly  to  con¬ 
firm  the  unpleas  mg  apprehension 
that  must  have  forced  itself  on  the 
mind  of  every  reflecting  and  un¬ 
biassed  reader  of  the  details  of 
our  Indian  warfare.  Till  within 
these  very  few  years,  the  resistance 
of  the  native  princes  presented 
nothing  formidable  :  provided  our 
troops  could  bring  them  to  an 
engagement,  the  victory  was  pur¬ 
chased  after  a  short  struggle,  ge¬ 
nerally  with  little  loss.  They 
might  harass  our  army  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  their  movements,  or  over¬ 
whelm  detachments  of  it  by  the 
immense  numbers  of  their  troops ; 
but  they  seldom  displayed  much 
firmness  and  perseverance :  and 
our  army  generally  suffered  more 
from  the  fatigue  and  length  of  the 
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triPxtcli,  or  from  the  flying  attacks 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  than  from 
the  slaughter  of  a  pitched  battle. 
It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that 
as  our  power  increased  and  our 
name  became  more  formidable, 
and  as  the  more  disciplined  and 
numerous  forces  of  the  greater 
Indian  princes  fell  beneatli  our  at¬ 
tack,  the  remainder,  inferior  in 
strength,  and  spared  because  of 
their  apparent  insignificancy,  would 
not  have  dared  to  have  opposed 
even  the  wishes  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  become  not  only 
more  bold  and  courageous,  but  to 

1  #  O 

have  opposed  us  with  more  skill, 
firmness,  and  success.  It  has  not 
unfrequently  happened,  that  the 
conquered,  by  frequent  defeat, 
have  at  length  been  taught  and 
enabled  to  overcome  their  former 
conquerors.  This .  consequence, 
however,  must  result  with  much 
more  difficulty,  and  after  a  much 
greater  length  of  time,  in  India, 
than  in  most  other  countries.  The 
difference  in  point  of  skill,  disci¬ 
pline,  firmness,  and  even  personal 
courage,  between  the  European 
and  the  Indian  troops,  is  much 
greater  than,  exists  between  the 
forces  of  any  two  European  powers : 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  In¬ 
dian  states  ;  the  state  of  society, 
j  and  the  strong  hold  which  preju- 
>  dice  and  habit  possess  over  their 

1  minds,  must  not  only  widen  the 
!  difference  arising  from  the  former 
!  causes,  but  preserve  it,  without  be- 
2jing  broken  in  upon  or  weakened, 
:;for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

2  As  nearly,  however,  to  the  mili- 
•.  tary  qualities  of  the  European 
< troops  as  we  have  brought  our 
;  Seapoys,  so  nearly,  in  the  course 

of  time,  may  we  justly  apprehend 
|  that  the  native  princes,  profiting 
by  what  they  have  seen  and  felt  of 


our  armies,  and  urged  on  by  the 
desire  of  revenge  and  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  territories,  will  bring 
their  forces.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  effects  of  the  disparity  will 
not  be  weakened  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage,  or  the  resemblance  itself  has¬ 
tened,  by  the  arrival  and  assistance 
of  French  troops. 

Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  year 
has  presented  nothing  either  inter¬ 
esting  in  itself,  or  which  promised 
to  be  followed  by  important  con¬ 
sequences.  Bonaparte  saw  his  plans 
succeeding  on  every  side:  in  the 
North  he  had  engaged  the  emperor 
of  Russia  in  a  tedious  and  protract¬ 
ed  warfare  with  Sweden.  Whatever 
ultimate  or  permanent  consequence 
this  produced  to  the  two  rival  mo¬ 
il  arch  s,  he  was  certain  of  being  a 
gainer  by  it.  Sweden  might  be 
conquered;  at  any  rate  she  must 
be  considerably  weakened,  and  ren¬ 
dered  a  more  easy  and  secure  prey 
for  him  to  seize,  whenever  he  had 
leisure,  and  it  suited  his  plans  to 
march  his  army  against  her.  Whe¬ 
ther  Sweden  was  conquered  or  not, 
Russia  was  exhausting  her  forces, 
and  rendering  herself  less  able  to 
oppose  his  designs,  either  on  her¬ 
self  or  on  what  remained  of  the 
freedom  of  Europe.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  he  seemed  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  equal  or  more  cer¬ 
tainty  of  final  success  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  wishes.  In  his 
attempt  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he ' 
had,  indeed,  rather  changed  the 
character  of  his  means:  contrary 
to  his  disposition  and  his  former 
conduct,  he  proceeded  with  slow¬ 
ness  and  caution,  instead  of  rapid¬ 
ly  and  with  open  force.  He  seem¬ 
ed  also  unsteady  and  changeable  in 
the  policy  he  pursued.  No  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  he  meant 
to  possess  himself  more  completely 
than  he  had  hitherto  done  of  the 
Q  2  power 
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power  and  resources  of  Spain  ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  would  ptrmit  the 
Bourbon  family  to  remain  on  the 

J 

throne,  or  place  on  it,  as  his  pup¬ 
pet  king,  the  prince  of  peace. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  mystery 
in  which  Ire  involved  his  mea¬ 
sures  the  slowness  and  hesitation 
with  which  he  proceeded  ;  and  the 
unnatural  predilection  which  he 
had  taken  up  for  intrigue  and  du¬ 
plicity,  where  the  object  of  his 
ambition  appeared  so  easily  at¬ 
tainable  by  open  force  : — no  doubt 
was  entertained  that  Spain  would 
fall  under  his  power,  and  become 
whatever  he  had  determined  it 
should  Ire.  Against  Britain  alone, 
of  all  the  powers  on  whose  destruc¬ 
tion  he  had  resolutely  bent  his 

j 

mind,  his  force  and  his  policy  were 

completely  impotent.  Possessed  of 

all  the  sea  coast  on  the  continent  of 
'  ^  * 

Europe,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  he 
yet  felt  his  inability  to  exclude  her 
manufactures.  Every  decree  that 


he  successively  issued,  proclaimed 
new  restrictions  and  denounced 
additional  vengeance ;  yet  the  wants 
of  Europe  were  still  supplied  by 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Bri¬ 
tish  commerce.  But,  though  Bri¬ 
tain  could  bid  defiance  to  the  im¬ 
politic  acts  of  his  impotent  rage, 
she  possessed  no  means  of  assisting 
the  continent  to  recover  its  free¬ 
dom.  The  elasticity  of  indepen¬ 
dence  seemed  almost  worn  out  by 
the  constant  and  unintermitted  pres¬ 
sure  of  French  despotism  ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  Spain  presented  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  general 
and  formidable  resistance  to  the 
plans  of  Bonaparte.  As  this  event 
gave  a  new  tone  to  the  feelings  and 
hopes  of  Europe,  a  new  character 
and  direction  to  the  counsels  and 
operations  of  Britain,  and  called 
again  into  action  the  genius  and 
the  forces  of  Bonaparte,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  leading  and  para¬ 
mount  object  in  detailing  most  of 
the  future  events  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AJfaits  of  Spain — Necessity  of  a  Retrospect  beyond  the  Commencement  of  the 
Year — Sources  of  Information — Cev alios' s  Exposition — Advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  its  Author — Objections  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Exposition ,  conn- 
d.red and  answer  d- — Devotion  of  Spain  to  France — Bonaparte's  Scheme 
against  that  Country  d’g.sted  at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit — Measures  pursued  to 
accomplish  it — Spa  n  deprived  of  her  best  Troops — Proposal  to  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  to  niurry  a  French  Princess — Pretended  Conspiracy  of  the 
Prince  against  his  Father — Different  Accounts  of  it — Treaty  and  Conven¬ 
tion  hetvueyn  the  King  of  Spain  and  Bonaparte ,  for  the  Dismemberment  of 
Portugal — French  Troops  introduced  into  Spain  under  this  Treaty — Mode 
in  which  they  got  Possession  of  Barcelona ■ — Number  of  French  P  o  ps  that 
entered  Spain — Proposed  Emigration  of  Charles  to  America • — Disturbance 
at  Aranjuez — Arrest  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — Abdication  of  Charles,  and 
Accession  of  Ferdinand— -Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Abdication — Pro- 
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pst  of  Charles  against  his  Abdication — Arts  by  which  Ferdinand  is  per - 
suaded  to  leave  Madrid  to  meet  Bonaparte — Bonaparte1 s  Lester  to  Per- 
dinand — Ferdinand  arrives  at  Bayonne — Informed  of  Bonaparte  s  Deter¬ 
mination  that  he  must  renounce  the  Throne  of  Spain — Conference  of  Le¬ 
na  alios  and  Champagny  on  the  Subject — Interrupted  by  Bonaparte  His 
violent  Behaviour — Charles  brought  to  B  yonne — Conditional  j\  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  his  Father — Refused — Cor >  esporuUnc-e  on 
ihe  Subject — Resignation  of  Charles  in  favour  of  Bonaparte ,  and  bis 
Mandate  to  the  Supreme  Junta — Ferdinand  ’ s  Resignation — His  Address 
to  the  Spanish  Nation — Recapitulation  of  the  Arts  employed  by  Bonaparte 
to  get  Possession  of  the  Throne  of  Spain— -Bonaparte's  Decree  for  assem¬ 
bling  the  Spanish  Deputies— His  Address  to  the  Spanish  Nation — Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Murat  at  Madrid — Demands  toe  Sword  of  brands  I.  His 
Influence  over  the  Junta — Ferdinand  's  Orders  to  them  intercepted — In¬ 
surrection  at  Madrid ■ — Murat  appointed  President  of  the  Junta- — Its 
Address,  and  that  of  the  Inqu  sition,  on  the  Insurrection  of  Madrid  Charles  s 
Address  on  ihe  same  Occasion — Forlorn  and  deserted  State  of  the  Spanish 
Nation * 


IN  order  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  clear, 
full,  and  connected  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  events  which 
produced  or  preceded  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  back  beyond  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  ;  and,  setting  out 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  Bonaparte  digested 
and  matured  his  plan  against  the 
liberties  of  that  country,  to  trace 
in  their  proper  order  the  different 
steps  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  The  im¬ 
portance  and  magnitude  of  the 
ev'ent  we  are  about  to  record 
would  render  the  adoption  of  this 
course  desirable  and  proper,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  might  pos¬ 
sess  that  unity,  method,  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  without  which  it  must 
lose  much  of  its  interest  and  im¬ 
pression,  even  though  the  events 
that  occurred  in  Spain,  towards  the 
qlose  of  1807,  had  been  known  to 
us  then  with  such  accuracy  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  to  have  enabled  us  to 
^iave  presented  them  to  our  readers 
^n  our  last  volume,  in  a  clear,  but 
necessarily  unfinished  narrative. 


But  at  that  time  almost  every  thing 
was  obscure  with  respect  to  Spain, 
except  the  distraction  and  weakness 
of  her  councils,  and  the  determin¬ 
ed  but  undefined  purpose  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  avail  himself  of  these 
circumstances.  Much  that  actually 
took  place  in  the  capital  did  not 
reach  this  country,  except  through 
the  suspicious  medium  of  the 
French  papers,  or  the  unauthenti¬ 
cated  reports  of  private  letters ; 
and  when,  after  much  scrutiny  and 
comparison,  what  seemed  to  be  the 
exact  and  real  truth  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  exaggeration  or  false¬ 
hood,  the  circumstances  appeared 
so  ill-connected,  and  so  completely 
without  purpose  or  object,  that 
though  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rested  commanded  our  assent,  their 
driftless  or  contradictory  nature 
obliged  us  to  give  up  the  task  of 
tracing  them  back  to  their  cause, 
or  speculating  on  their  probable 
result,  with  feelings  of  weariness 
and  perplexity.  Had  they,  indeed, 
at  that  time,  offered  to  the  hope  or 
imagination  the  most  indistinct  or 
fleeting  promise  of  what  they  af¬ 
terwards  realized,  they  would 
Q  3  jhave 
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have  been  watched  with  more  ear-  search  or  ingenuity  of  future  his* 
mestness  ;  and  the  future  advan-  torians ;  and  the  first  and  feeble 
tage  to  which  they  pointed  might  causes  of  the  revolution  in  Spain 
have  invigorated  our  patience  and  might  have  remained  as  obscure 
understanding,  so  as  tqjhave  ena-  and  perplexed  ay  those  which  have 
bled  us  to  have  developed  the  mv-  preceded  the  struggles  of  other 
stery  in  which  they  were  involved,  nations  for  their  liberty  and  in- 
But  presenting  nothing  clear  du-  dependence. 

ring  their  progress,  but  the  weak*  In  order  to  rouse  to  its  highest 
ness  and  humiliation  of  the  royal  pitch  the  indignation  of  the  Spa- 
family  of  Spain  ;  and  promising  niards  against  their  oppressor,  and 
nothing  probable  in  their  conse-  to  hold  him  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
quence,  but  the  accomplishment  of  world  and  to  posterity  in  the  per- 
the  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  without  petration  of  one  of  his  most  foul 
resistance  or  difficulty,  the  mind  and  tyrannical  acts^  it  was  thought 
felt  unwilling  to  undertake  the  la-  proper  to  publish  an  authentic 
borious  and  unpleasant  task.  document  ol  his  behaviour  to  the 

Besides  the  transactions  which  royal  family  of  Spain.  This  docu- 
reached  ‘this  country  in  an  unau-  _  ment  was  entitled,  An  Exposition 
thenticated  form  or  involved  in  of  the  Practices  and  Machinations 
jnystery,  it  was  evident  that  many  which  led  to  the  Usurpation  of  the 
events  must  have  occurred  to  fill  Crown  of  Spain,  and  the  Means 
up  and  connect  the  series  : — of  these  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
it  was  probable  that  some  were  French  to  carry  it  into  Execution, 
known  to  many  on  the  spot ;  while,  The  author  of  it  is  don  Pedro  Ce- 
from  the  nature  of  others,  and  the  vallos,  first  secretary  of  state  and 
secrecy  in  which  they  happened,  dispatches  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
and  the  rank  and  character  -of  the  B erdinand  VII.  From  this  do- 
persons  to  whom  they  related,  there  cument  we  shall  draw  most  of  the 
seemed  little  reason  to  expect  that  materials  for  that  part  of  the  his* 
they  would  ever  fully  be  laid  open  tory  to  which  it  relates  ;  incorpo- 
to  the  world.  The  attention  and  rating  in  their  proper  order  and 
interest  of  Europe,  never  attracted  connection  the  narrative  of  those 
to  these  events  singly  or  strongly,  e rents  which,  though  happening 
were  soon  afterwards  called  to  the  within  the  same  period  of  time,  are 
unlooked  for  resistance  of  the  Spa-  omitted  by  Cevallos,  as  being  suf- 
nish  nation.  The  astonishing  and  ficiently  known,  or  not  immediate- 
unexpectednatureofithisresistance;  ly  bearing  upon  his  subject.  Be* 
the  alternate  dread  and  hope  with  fore,  however,  we  make  use  of  this 
which  it  was  viewed  ;  and  th£  ra-  document,  of  the  genuineness  of 
pidity  and  magnitude  of  the  events  which  not  the  smallest  doubt  can 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  left  no  room  be  entertained,  it  seems  proper .  to 
for  the  indulgence  or  exercise  of  inquire  into  the  credibility  to  which 
that  curiosity,  which  could  dwell  it  is  entitled, 

on  the  subordinate  but  intimately-  The  period  of  time  during  which 
connected  facts  that  preceded  and  the  transactions  took  place  of  which 
occasioned  it.  Had  not  the  cause  don  Pedro  Cevallos  gives  an  ac- 
pf  Spain  called  for  their  full  de-  count,  reaches  from  the  peace  of 
velopment,  it  would  most  pro-  Tilsit  in  1807  to  the  middle  of 
bably  haye  been  left  for  the  re-  May  1808,  when  Bonaparte  had 

succeeded 
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succeeded  in  his  views  against '  the 
royal  family  of  Spain.  In  every 
circumstance  that  occurred  during 
this  time  he  was  consulted  as  first 
secretary  of  staie  t©  Charles  IV, 
and  subsequently  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  and  advantages  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  fully  qualified  to  give  a  full 
i  and  authentic. narrative  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  he  records.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  when 
Joseph  Napoleon  was  advanced  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  on  the  forced 
resignation  of  the  royal  family,  don 
Pedro  Cevallos  accepted  under  him 
the  same  situation  he  had  enjoyed 
under  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  This 
circumstance,  at  first  sight,  may 
seem  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
credibility  of  his  narrative  ;  but 
if  it  be  examined  coolly  and  impar- 
tially,  it  will  be  found  that,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  affect  his  character  for 
consistency,  or  cast  a  shade  over 
the  purity  and  firmness  of  his  pa¬ 
triotism,  the  effect  it  ought  justly 
to  produce  on  the  authenticity  of 
his  statement  will  be- very  slightly, 
if  at  all,  disadvantageous.  In  one 
point  of  view  indeed  it  is  suspi¬ 
cious  : — looked  on  by  his  country¬ 
men  with  a  watchful  and  distrust¬ 
ful  eye,  as  having  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Bonaparte ;  the  hope  of 
replacing  himself  in  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  opinion  may  have 
led  him  to  soften  or  misrepresent 
the  part  he  himself  took  in  the 
transactions  he  records.  This  con¬ 
jecture,  however,  whether  true 
or  false,  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  since  it  is  for  the  detail  of 
practices  and  machinations  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  not  for  a  view  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  don  Pedro  Cevallos,  that 
we  consult  his  document.  As  we 
wish  to  meet  and  obviate  every 


probable  or  specious  objection  be¬ 
fore  we  begin  to  use  the  work,  we 
shall  notice  another  that  has  been 
urged,  lying  more  directly,  if  not 
with  more  force,  against  the  use.  of 
tne  narrative  as  a  historical  docu¬ 
ment.  The  objects  of  Cevallos  in 
his  publication  avowedly  were,  to 
defend  or  exculpate  his  own  con¬ 
duct  in  accepting  a  situation  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  to  rouse  the 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  The  most 
effectual  and  certain  mode  of  at¬ 
taining  both  these  objects,  it  may 
be  said,  would  be  by  exaggerating 
the  crimes  of  Bonaparte : — this 
would  evidently  rouse  the  Spaniards 
to  indignation  and  vengeance  ;  and 
these  feelings  would  so  completely 
occupy  their  minds,  that  they 
would  have  no  leisure  to  weigh  the 
consistency  and  patriotism  of  Ce¬ 
vallos,  even  if  they  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
man  who  had  laid,  open  the  crimes 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  most  obvious  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  reply  to  this  objection  may  be 
drawn  from  an  attentive  and  can¬ 
did  perusal  of  the  narrative  itself. 
Had  the  idea  of  exculpating  his 
own  conduct,  and  painting  Bona¬ 
parte  in  the  most  odious  and  crimi¬ 
nal  colours,  been  so  powerfully  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  mind  as  to  have  im 
fluenced  his  narrative,  the  effect 
would  have  been  evident  in  the  tone 
of  its  style,  as  well  as  in  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  its  story.  Instead  of 
relating  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred,  with  even  less  animation, 
and  fewer  breaks  of  invective 
against  Bonaparte,  or  appeal  to 
the  Spaniards,  than  would  natural¬ 
ly  have  been  looked  for— the  nar¬ 
rative  would  have  been  abrupt  and 
declamatory.  If  effect  had  been 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  ob- 
Q  ^  ject 
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jcct,  to  which  a  cold  and  impartial 
adherence  to  truth  was  to  have  been 
sacrificed  -and  this  would  have 
been  his  leading  object,  if  in  his 
publication  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  exculpation  of  himself,  by 
using  every  method  to  inflame  the 
Spaniards  against  Bonaparte how 
many  opportunities  has  he  lost  of 
producing  it,  by  simply  heighten¬ 
ing,  in  a  manner  not  unusual  nor 
without  license  among  historians, 
the  colouring  of  those  scenes  in 
which  the  royal  family  of  Spain  are 
treated  with  neglect  or  insolence  by 
the  minions  of  Bonaparte.  No 
such  passages  however  occur  ;  and, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  the 
tone  of  the  style  is  so  much  below” 
the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  expression  of  those 
feelings  by  which  even  the  reader  is 
agitated,  that  don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
instead  of  having  worked  up  his 
materials  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  justifiable  purpose  he  had  in 
view”,  has  fallen  far  short  of  giving 
them  that  form  cf  which  they  were 
capable.  Indeed  if  it  were  pe¬ 
rused  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  wxis 
drawn  up,  and  the  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  intended  to  answer,  it 
would  have  been  classed  with  the 
narratives  of  such  statesmen,  as 
coolly  in  their  closets,  at  a  distance 
of  time  from  the  events  they  are 
recording,  commit  to  writing  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  transactions  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Though  this 
character  of  its  style  and  manner, 
however,  may  have  rendered  the 
narrative  less  powerfully  impres¬ 
sive  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  yet  in  another  point  of  view 
it  stamps  on  it  a  greater  value.  It 
must  give  it  with  posterity  a 
stronger  weight  of  credibility,  and 
a  just  title  to  class,  not  with  the 


loose  and  partial  declamations  of 
the  rhetorician,  but  with  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  documents  of  the 
statesman. 

Having  removed  that  part  of 
the  objection  which  seems  to  press 
against  the  credibility  of  don  Pe¬ 
dro  Cevallos?s  exposition,  from  the 
strong  temptation  under  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  labour,  of 
heightening  the  colour  of  his  story, 
we  shall  briefly  consider  that  part 
which  attacks  the  actual  truth  of 
the  facts  themselves.  The  narra¬ 
tive  of  Cevallos,  like  every  other 
historical  document,  must  depend 
for  its  being  received  as  authentic, 
partly  on  the  probability  of  the 
events  it  records,  and  partly  on  the 
character  of  its  author.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  that  Cevallos  had 
every  opportunity  of  being  accu¬ 
rately  and  fully  acquainted  with 
the  events  which  he  narrates  :  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
though  his  former  behaviour  might 
have  rendered  exaggeration  ante¬ 
cedently  probable,  yet  his  narra¬ 
tive  bears  no  marks  of  it,  at  least 
in  its  style  and  manner.  The  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  events  remains  to  be 
discussed.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  some  of  the  circumstances  re¬ 
corded  by  Cevallos  were  known, 
though  imperfectly  and  obscurely, 
at  the  time  they  happened.  Others 
were  so  public  and  notorious,  that  '■ 
though  they  could  not,  at  the  time, 
be  explained,  connected,  or  traced 
to  any  probable  and  satisfactory 
cause,  yet  no  doubt  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  truth.  Before  the 
publication  of  Cevallos’s  exposition, 
then,  we  were  acquainted  with 
some  parts  of  a  series  of  events, 
which,  however,  for  want  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  could  not  be  understood 
or  reconciled.  Cevallos  publishes 
to  the  world  a  narrative,  in  which 
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lie  undertakes  to  supply  what  was 
wanting.  If  the  parts  he  has  sup¬ 
plied  are  evidently  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terials,  and  if  they  fit  in  with  one 
another  and  with  what  before  were 
known,  so  as  to  form  a  compact, 
well-proportioned,  and  uniform 
whole,  there  appears  no  just  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  has  exhibited  the 
truth  to  the  world. 

Another  test  still  remains.  Is 
the  conduct  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  transactions  he. 
records  exactly  suitable  to  their 
known  character,  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  influence  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  upon 
that  character.  Do  Bonaparte, 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  appear,  in 
his  narrative,  the  same  as  they  are 
known  actually  to  be,  not  in  the 
general  and  rough  outline  of  their 
conduct,  but  in*  the  nice  play  of 
their  feelings,  and  in  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  touches  of  their  talents  and 
disposition  ?  Bonaparte  may  be 
drawn  ambitious,  selfish  and  un¬ 
relenting  ;  aiming,  with  a  single 
and  undivided  blow,  at  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  royal  victims  y 
and  pursuing  his  object  with  equal 
policy  and  perseverance.  But  who¬ 
ever  undertakes  to  adapt  actions 
exactly  to  this  character,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  exhibit  it  under  a  dramatic 
form,  must  fail,  unless  his  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  person  be  re¬ 
markably  great : — the  latter  don 
Cevallos  had  no  opportunity  of 
gaining;  and  yet,  through  the  whole 
narrative,  and  in  a  very  particular 
and  striking  manner  in  some  parts, 
the  most  characteristic  features  of 
Bonaparte’s  character  are  drawn  to 
the  life.  We  have  already  remark¬ 
ed,  that  in  carrying  into  execution 
his  plans  against  the  throne  and 
royal  family  of  Spain,  Bonaparte 
seems  to  have  kept  under,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  predilection  for 


violent  measures,  and  to  have  sub¬ 
stituted,  occasionally  and  more 
frequently  than  usual,  measures  of 
deceit  or  gross  falsehood,  when  to 
all  appearance  his  object  might 
have  been  obtained  by  threats  or 
force.  This  sufficiently  appear¬ 
ed  from  the  circumstances  that 
were  known  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  don  Cevallos’s  docii-s 
ment ;  and  as  these  traits  in  Bona¬ 
parte’s  behaviour  were  neither  so 
common  nor  so  striking  as  those  of 
a  more  violent  and  open  nature, 
the  latter  would  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  rather  than  the  former  by  any 
person  who  had  not  drawn  from 
what  he  actually  witnessed. 

Such  then  is  the  state  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  credibility 
of  don  Cevallos’s  narrative  rests. 
Placed  in  a  situation  where  he  must 
have  been  intimately  and  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  events,  of 
which  the  world  knew  but  indi¬ 
stinctly  and  imperfectly,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  narrative  of  them,  which 
supplies  what  was  defective,  recon¬ 
ciles  what  appeared  contradictory, 
connects  what  was  loose,  and  satis¬ 
factorily  accounts  for  those  conse¬ 
quences  which,  though  known  be¬ 
fore,  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
distinct  and  sufficient  cause.  In 
his  narrative  also,  we  perceive  no 
conduct  in  the  principal  or  subor¬ 
dinate  actors,  but  what  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  their  respective  cha¬ 
racters.  Nothing  is  related  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  done  by  Bonaparte  but 
what  we  should  have  expected  from 
his  ambition,  assisted  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  its  object  by  his  talents, 
his  intrigues,  and  violence.  The 
command  which  his  superior  mind 
and  power,  and  his  total  abandon¬ 
ment  of  every  principle  of  truth  or 
honour,  give  him  over  the  weaker 
minds  and  unsuspicious  dispositions 
of  Charles  ,  and  Ferdinand,  are 
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equally  consonant  to  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  to  the  influence  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  We  may  wonder  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  did  not  prefer  the  short¬ 
er  and  more  congenial  means  of 
violence,  to  the  employment  of  so 
much  deceit  and  cunning  ;  but  we 
should  recollect  that  what  we  know 
pf  these  transactions,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  narrative  of  Cevallos,  ex¬ 
hibits  him- in  this  unusual  character; 
and  that  therefore  his  thus  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  narrative,  instead  of 
making  against  its  credibility,  is  a 

o  .  .  r  • 

strong  presumption  m  favour  of  its 
truth. 

It  may  have  appeared  needless 
to  have  entered  at  such  length  and 
minuteness  into  the  examination  of 
the  authenticity  *of  a  pamphlet, 
which  few,  if  any,  have  thought 
1  of  suspecting  of  exaggeration  or 
falsehood,  even  in  its  subordinate 
and  less  important  details.  But  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  evi¬ 
dence,  which  at  present  will  gain  a 
cheerful  and  strong  credit  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  must, 
when  the  events  that  lend  it  its  great 
interest  are  past  over,  be  viewed 
with  a  .more  cool  and  scrutinizing 
eye.  Then  it  will  be  looked  upon 
probably  with  no  more  interest  than 
the  already  almost  unheeded  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  American  war ;  and 
be  sought  after  not  on  account  of 
the  temporary  purpose  for  which  it 
was  written,  or  the  impression 
which  it  made,  but  merely  to  supply 
•a  chasm  in  the  records  of  history. 
Before  therefore  we  allow  ourselves 
to  make  use  of  it  for  this  purpose, 
it  becomes  us,  setting  aside  as  much 
as  possible  die  feelings  with  which 
It  was  first  perused,  and  separating 
it  from  the  hold  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  gained  in  our  belief,  to  sit 
down  to  the  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  its  authenticity  with  as 


much  coolness  and  impartiality  as 
if  it  had  belonged  to  the  history  of 
ages  long  past.  And  we  trust  that 
by  this  investigation  we  shall  not 
only  be  introducing  into  our  own 
volume  this  interesting  document, 
in  a  manner  that  shall  satisfy  the 
most,  severe  and  cautious  inquirer 
of  its  authenticity  ;  but  that,  by  ex¬ 
amining  and  stating  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests,  so  near  the  period 
of  its  appearance,  we  shall  prevent 
the  objections  of  future  historians, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  later 
and  consequently  less  complete  and 
satisfactory  inquiries.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  way  for  the  proper  and 
legitimate  admission  of  don  Ceval- 
los’s  document,  we  shall  commence 
our  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

The  favour  which  don  Manuel 
Godoy  enjoyed  with  Charles  IV.  is 
well  known  to  have  arisen,  or  at 
least  to  have  been  much  strengthen¬ 
ed,  from  the  peace  and  alliance  he 
concluded  with  France  in  the  year 
1796.  Don  Manuel  (or  the  prince 
of  the  peace  as  he  was  called  from 
that  treaty)  found  it  necessary,  both 
for  the  purpose*  of  preserving  his 
favour  with  Charles,  and  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  French  government,  by 
whom  his  power  and  influence  wrere 
in  a  great  measure  supported, to  ad¬ 
here  closely  and  in  all  circumstances 
to  the  alliance  formed  between 
France  and  Spain  in  1796.  The 
demands  of  the  French  were  gene¬ 
rally  very  exorbitant,  and  the  sy¬ 
stem  she  insisted  on  Spain  pursuing 
was  evidently  destructive  of  the 
,  power  and  welfare  of  that  king¬ 
dom  :  yet  to  preserve  the  prince  of 
the  peace  in  the  situation  and  fa¬ 
vour  he  possessed,  every  thing  was 
sacrificed.  The  demands  and  plans 
of  the  French  government  seem 
not  to  have  gone  beyond  the  com¬ 
plete  subserviency  of  Spanish  in¬ 
terests 
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t-erests  and  measures  to  its  pleasure, 
and  to  have  stopt  short  of  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  that  kingdom  as  an 
independent  state,  till  Bonaparte 
attained  the  supreme  power.  It  is 
probable,  that  when  he  first  formed 
his  ambitious  project  of  substitut¬ 
ing  his  own  family  for  the  royal 
families  of  many  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  Spain  presented  itself 
as,  both  by  its  situation  and  by  the 
imbecillity  of  its  government,  ex¬ 
tremely  well  suited  to  become  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  As 
however  he  held  it  apparently  and 
completely  within  his  grasp,  ready 
to  be  seized  whenever  he  chose  to 
issue  the  command,  he  proceeded 
to  more  urgent  and  difficult  enter¬ 
prises.  At  last,  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  he  found  himself  at  leisure 
and  at  full  liberty  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  Spain  :  his  scheme  of 
getting  possession  of  that  throne 
may  have  been  mentioned  to  Alex¬ 
ander  on  that  occasion,  though  the 
only  motive  that  could  have  in¬ 
duced  Bonaparte  to  have  stated  it 
to  Alexander  must  have  been,  by 
seeming  to  ask  his  consent,  to  flat¬ 
ter  him  into  a  more  ready  and  com¬ 
plete  subserviency  to  his  view; 
Whatever  truth,  however,  or  pro¬ 
bability  there  may  be  in  these  spe¬ 
culations,  it  is  certain  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  1'ilsit,  the  machinations 
of  Bonaparte  against  the  royal 
family  and  the  throne  of  Spain  be¬ 
gan  to  appear. 

It  is  not  consonant  either  to  the 
policy  or  the  disposition  of  Bona¬ 
parte  to  hesitate  or  delay,  when  he 
has  once  formed  his  plan,  about 
the  execution  of  the  measures  ne¬ 
cessary  or  likely  to,  accomplish  it. 
Accordingly  he  soon  found  a  pre¬ 
text  for  drawing  out  of  Spain 
16,000  of  her  best  troops,  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  such  a  distance  that 


it  was  not  probable  they  could  in* 
terfere  with  his  views.  The  next 
stept  he  pursued  is  not  so  obvious 
in  its  object  or  motive.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  proposed  to  the 
prince  of  Asturias  a  marriage  with 
a  relation  of  his  own,  whom  he  had 
created  a  French  princess.  Don 
Cevallos  assures  us  that  Ferdinand 
agreed  to  this  proposal  with  much 
reluctance,  and  only  from  the  dread 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  ' 
Bonaparte  if  he  refused  it;  and 
with  the  faint  hope  that  his  com¬ 
pliance  would  strengthen  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  alliance  then  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns,  In  the 
official  paper  published  in  the  Ma¬ 
drid  Gazette,  on  the  3 1st  of  March 
1808,  immediately  after  the  prince 
of  Asturias  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  it 
is  asserted  “  that  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Spanish  empire,  he  wished,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1807,  to  marry  a  French  prin¬ 
cess  of  the  blood,  and  that  the 
steps  he  had  taken  for  that  purpose 
were  perfectly  his  own  and  without 
compulsion.”  This  latter  declara¬ 
tion,  however,  first  published  to  the 
world  at  a  time  when  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Bonaparte  might 
appear  essentially  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  and  protect  his  newly  acquir¬ 
ed  dignity,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
weigh,  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
nature  of  this  step,  against  the 
positive  declaration  of  Cevallos, 
that  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
persuasions  of  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Madrid,  and  the  dread  of 
Bonaparte’s  displeasure.  The  ob¬ 
ject  Bonaparte  had  in  view*  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  with  a  French  prin¬ 
cess  would  have  preserved  to  him 
the  throne  of  Spain.  ,  The  removal 
of  die  Bourbon  family  appears  to 
,  have 
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have  been  determined  upon  before 
the  proposal  of  this  marriage  was 
made.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  known  policy  of  Bonaparte, 
strengthen  the  opinion  of  Cevallos, 
that  the  proposal  of  marriage  was 
intended  merely  to  execute  and 
foment  discord  in  the.  royal  family 
or  Spain,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  by  holding  forth  a 
measure  that  promised  to  secure  a 
community  of  interest,  to  blind 
Ferdinand  to  his  real  designs. 

Soon  after  Ferdinand  had  agreed 
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to  the  wish  of  Bonaparte  on  this 
point,  a  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  been  detected  at  Madrid 
against  the  life  of  Charles.  The 
prince  was  accused  of  having  for¬ 
med  this :  a  decree  was  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  charging  him 
'with. this  conspiracy ;  and  the  piince 
was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Laurence.  It  is  impossible 
to  gain  a  clear  and  full  knowledge 
of  this  strange  and  mysterious 
business.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  published  at  the  time,  Fer¬ 
dinand  softened  the  just  resent¬ 
ment  of  his  father  bv  a  written 
confession,  in  which,  however,  he 
certainly  did  net  by  any  means 
appear  to  acknowledge  the  guilt  of 
which  he  was  accused  .  In  tills  con¬ 
sisted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  mystery.  Ferdinand  is  accused, 
in  a  royal  decree,  of  having  con¬ 
spired  against  the  life  of  his  father  ; 
he  writes  a  humble  and  penitent 
letter  to  his  royal  parents,  which, 
though  unsatisfactory  on  the  al¬ 
leged  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
procures  him  his  liberty  and  restores 
him  to  their  favour.  As  soon  as 
Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne,  in 
March  1808,  a  brief  official  ac¬ 
count  of  this  obscure  transaction 
was  published  in  the  Madrid 
Gazette.  According  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  on  the  28th  of  October  18075 
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Charles  IV.  sent  to.  the  secretary 
of  the  several  departments  of  justice 
certain  papers,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prince 
ot  Asturias.  One  of  these  papers 
contained  different  figures,  design¬ 
ed  to  form  a  system  of  ciphers  :  an¬ 
other  and  the  only  one  of  importance 
orat  allconnected  with  the  transac¬ 
tions  that  followed,  was  a  memoir, 
written  in  Ferdinand’s  own  hand¬ 
writing,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
represent  to.h-is  father  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  and  unjust  proceedings  of 
the  prince  of  peace.  This  me¬ 
moir  concluded  by  Ferdinand  en¬ 
treating  his  father,  if  lie  did  not 
approve  of  the  proposal,  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
against  the  favourite,  to  keep  it 
a  secret',  in  order  to  avert  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  exposed.  The  following  day 
the  prince  was  arrested,  agreeably 
to  a  determination  of  the  secretary 
general  of  the  cabinet  and  the  pro¬ 
visional  president  of  the  council, 
who  jiad  met,  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  his  apartments,  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject.  Immediately  after 
the  arrest  of  Ferdinand,  the  royal 
decree  was  issued,  declaring  him 
and  his  servants  traitors  to  their 
sovereign.  This  order,  according 
to  the  deposition  of  the  prince  and 
four  secretaries  of  the  departments 
of  war  and  justice,  was  entirely 
written  in  the  hand-writing  of  don 
Manuel  Godoy.  While  Ferdinand 
was  in  the  act  of  making  a  judicial 
exculpation  of  himself  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Caballero,  secretary  of  the 
general  department  of  justice,  the 
prince  of  the  peace  entered  the 
apartments  oftheEscurial  where  he 
was,  and  presented  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  by  which  he  was  made 
to  ask  pardon  of  his  royal  father. 

This  account  naturally  leads  the 
mind'  to  suspect  the  prince  of  the 
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p.eace  as  the  accuser  of  Ferdinand. 
He  doubtless  was  informed  by 
Charles  of  the  memorial  found 
among  the  papers  of  his  son ;  and 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
paper  covered  with  ciphers  pre¬ 
sented  'too  favourable  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  neglected,  of  turning 
aside  the  suspicions  of  the  king 
from  himself  to  Ferdinand,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  wreaking  his 
vengeance,  and  “perhaps  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  only  obstacle  which  oppos¬ 
ed  his  views.  To  this  opinion 
Cevallos  strongly  inclines.  He 
also  offers  the  most  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  prince  of  the  peace 
having  so  soon  changed  his  plans. 
Perceiving  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Ferdinand,  so  far  from  answer¬ 
ing  his  expectations,  produced  a 
directly  opposite  effect;  that  the 
accusation,  so  far  from  gaining  any 
credit,  was  universally  ascribed  to 
the  calumny  and  intrigues  of  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  enemies ;  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  not  free  from  suspicion, 
while  the  royal  prisoner  drew  a 
more  than  common  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest ;  he  laid  recourse 
to  the  means  already  detailed,  for 
procuring  the  prince  his  liberty. 
There  is  also  strong  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  Cevallos  favours  the 
opinion,  that  Napoleon  was  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well  as  the  prince  of  the 
peace,  in  the  whole  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  As  Ferdinand  certainly  pre¬ 
sented  a  much  more  formidable 
obstacle  to  his  views  than  Charles 
did,  he  would  not  hesitate  about 
adopting  any  measures  that  were 
likely  to  remove  him  ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  accusation  and 
imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  roused 
the  interest  and  indignation  of  the 
people,  he  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  forgo  the  violent  measure  of  his 
destruction.  Bonaparte  found  a 
more  ready  instrument  in  the  prince 


of  the  peace  ;  in  as  much  as  the  lat¬ 
ter,  while  forwarding  the  views  and 
excuting  the  commands  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  blindly  thought  that  lie  was 
advancing  his  own  interest. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
this  pretended  conspiracy  was  agi¬ 
tating  Madrid,  a  secret  treaty  of 
a  very  singular  nature  was  signed 
at  Fontainhleau,  by  don  Eugenio 
Isquierdo,  as  plenipotentiary  of  his. 
Catholic  majesty,  and  marshal 
Duroc,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  By  this  treaty  the 
division  of  Portugal  was  agreed 
upon.  Part  of  it  was  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  king  of  Etruria, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Northern 
Lusitania :  part  was  allotted  to 
the  prince  of  the  peace,  with  th* 
title  of  prince  of  the  Algarvcs  :  the  t  r 
remaining  provinces  were  to  re¬ 
main  undo  posed  of,  till  a  general 
.peace  ;  with  the  hope,  it  appears 
from  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty, 
of  being  then  able  by  means  of  it 
to  purchase  the  cession  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Trinidad,  & c.,  by  delivering 
them  up  to  their  rightful  sovereign, 
the  house  of  Braganza.  By  the 
12th  article  of  this  extraordinary 
treaty,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
agrees  to  acknowledge  his  Catholic 
majesty  as  emperor  of  the  two 
Americas,  “  when  every  thing  k 
ready  for  his  majesty’s  assuming 
that  title,  which  may  either  be  at 
the  general  peace,  or  at  furthest 
within  three  years  thei'efrom 
The  king  of  Northern  Lusitania, 
and  the  prince  of  Algarves,  as  \WH 
as  the  sovereign  who  should  ac¬ 
quire  tire-  remainder  of  Portugal, 
were  to  acknowledge  as  protect 02 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  no  case 
to  make  peace  or  war  without  bis; 
consent. 

It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  this  extraordinary  treaty,  so 
much  at  variance  with  Bonaparte'5., 
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grand  object,  of  bringing  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  immediately  un¬ 
der  his  own  power,  and  so  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  Spain,  as 
well  as  flattering  to  her  monarch, 
without  much  aDuarent  counter- 
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poise  of  advantage  to  France, 
would,  even  by  itself,  have  roused 
suspicions  of  the  sincerity  and  good 
Frith  of  Napoleon.  No  such  sus¬ 
picions,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  excited,  although  a1  conven¬ 
tion  was  executed  at  the*  same  time 
with  the  treaty,  which  puts  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  the  reason  why  Bo¬ 
naparte  acceded  to  the  latter.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
attempts  on  Spain,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  best  troops  of  that  coun¬ 
try  should  be  drawn  from  it,  but 
likewise  that,  under  a  plausible 
pretext,  French  troops  should  oc¬ 
cupy  some  of  its  strongest  places, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the 
country.  The  pretext  of  taking 
possession  of  Portugal,  which  wras 
to  be  held  by  its  new  princes  as  a 
kind  of  fief  on  Spain,  and  which 
moreover  was  to  be  divided  by 
virtue  of  the.  same  treaty,  which 
secured  to  the  Spanish  monarch 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  two 
Americas,  suggested  itself  to  Bona¬ 
parte  as  likely  to  succeed.  By 
flattering  Charles,  it  blinded  him 
to  the  views  of  his  pretended  friend 
and  ally.  The  treaty  of  course 
required  the  means,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  put  into  execution,  to  be 
ascertained  and  agreed  upon.  The 
secret  convention  was  concluded 
for  this  purpose  ;  by  this  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  a  French  army  of 
25,000  infantry,  and  3000  cavalry 
should  enter  Spain,  and  march 
directly  for  Lisbon  ;  and  that  they 
should  be  joined  by  8009  Spanish 
infantry,  and  3000  cavalry,  with  30 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  that  16,000 


Spanish  troops  should  also  occupy 
other  parts  of  Portugal ;  and  that: 
a  body  of  40,000  French  troops 
should  be  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
by  the  20th  of  Nov.  1807,  to  be 
ready  to  proceed  through  Spain 
into  Portugal,  in  case  the  English 
should  send  reinforcements  thither. 
The  central,  or  most  numerous 
army,  that  was  immediately  to 
enter  Spain  for  Portugal,  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  commands  of  a 
French  general. 

After  perusing  the  articles  of 
this  convention,  it  is  impossible  to 
repress  feelings  of  astonishment  at 
the  blindness  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
arch.  lie  agrees  that  nearly  30,000 
French  troops  shall  immediately 
enter  Spain,  and  that  40,000  more 
shall  be  assembled  on  the  frontiers, 
under  the  belief  that  this  immense 
body  of  men  were  necessary  for 
the  subjugation  of  Portugal ;  and 
apparently  never  entertaining  the 
smallest  apprehension  that,  even 
if  they  wrere  all  actually  employed 
for  that  purpose,  they  would  take 
any  unfair  advantage  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  heart  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Setting  aside  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  treachery  of  this,  conduct 
of  Charles  to  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal ;  or  rather  ascribing  his 
conduct  in  this  instance,  as  in  com¬ 
mon  charity  we  ought  to  do,  to 
the  threats  and  influence  of  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  it  would  perhaps .  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find,  in  the  whole  range 
of  history,  a  proof  of  equal  blind¬ 
ness  and  folly.  But  if  the  moralist 
will  not  allow  that  the  dread  of 
any  evil  however  great  can  justify 
the  acquiescence  in  such  a  conven¬ 
tion,  how  may  we  admire  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  that  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  by  these  very  troops, 
whom  he  meant  to  have  made  the 
ministers  of  his  guilt.  Another 
circumstance  stated  by  Cevailos, 
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points  out  the  real  object  cf  Bona¬ 
parte  in  concluding  the  treaty  and 
convention,  and  ought  to  have 
alarmed  the  suspicion  of  the 
Spanish  monarch : — don  E.  Isquier- 
do,  who  signed  them  on  the  part  of 
Charles;  received  his  appointment 
and  instruction  for  that  purpose, 
and  concluded  the  whole  negocia- 
tion,  without  that  department  of 
the  ministry,  of  which  Cevallos 
was  at  the  head,  being  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  any  part  of  the 
transaction.  Had  Bonaparte  not 
been  apprehensive  that  the  fhmsi- 
ness  of  the  pretext  for  introducing 
French  troops  into  Spain  required 
either  a  very  shallow  or  a  very 
docile  and  obedient  negociation, 
the  affair,  most  probably,  would 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  regular  department. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  cordiality  and  promise  of  future 
aggrandizement  which  this  treaty 
held  forth,  it  was  almost  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  dark  and  doubt¬ 
ful  insinuations  of  displeasure,  and 
menaces  of  evil.  In  this  Bona¬ 
parte  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
machinations  which  he  pursued 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  trans¬ 
action..  At  one  time  he  raised  the 
hopes  or  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
the  royal  family  of  Spain,  by  ex¬ 
pressions  of  friendship  and  plans 
of  cooperation :  at  another  time, 
by  means  of  his  ministers,  he  scat¬ 
tered  the  apprehension  of  impend¬ 
ing  evil,  leaving  it  doubtful  on 
what  branch  he  meant  it  to  fall. 
The  king,  Ferdinand,  and  the 
;  prince  of  the  peace,  each  in  their 
t  turn,  or  at  the  same  time,  received 
secret  and  apparently  well  meant 
intimation,  from  the  creatures  of 
Bonaparte,  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  avert  the  displeasure  he  had 
conceived  against  them.  The 
prince  of  peace,  having  fulfilled 
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the  purposes  for  which  he  had  been 
so  long  upheld  and  protected  by 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  began 
to  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his 
approaching  loss  of  favour  and 
power.  It  is  probable  that  the 
failure  of  the  schemes  for  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Ferdinand,  on  the 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  against  his 
parents,  of  which  Godoy  had  been 
either  the  suggestor  or  the  instru¬ 
ment,  or  both,  at  once  roused  the 
displeasure  of  Bonaparte  against 
him,  and  afforded  an  excellent 
pretext  for  making  him  feel  its  ef¬ 
fects.  In  order  if  possible  to  avert 
what  he  dreaded,  and  to  restore 
himself  to  the  support  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  Bonaparte,  Godoy  inter¬ 
ceded  with  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  and  endeavoured  to  conci¬ 
liate  his  favour  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  The  grand  duke,  how¬ 
ever,  received  his  advances  with 
great  coolness,  and  afforded  him 
little  hope  of  preserving  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  emperor.  The  latter, 
in  order  more  completely  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  plans,  and  to  appear  oc¬ 
cupied  and  interested  about  other 
business,  set  off  on  a  journey  to 
Italy  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
kept  Xsquierdo  the  negociator  of 
the  treaty  at  a  distance,  so  that  no 
direct  and  official  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  respecting  it,  might  be 
open. 

Some  time  before  the  emperor’s 
journey  into  Italy,  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  had  each  written  to 
him,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  a 
French  princess. During  thejourney, 
Bonaparte  wrote  an  answer  to 
Charles’s  letter,  in  which  he  denied 
ever  having  received  any  com¬ 
munication  from  the  prince  of 
Asturias  on  the  subject  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  though,  in  a  letter  written 
previously  to  Ferdinand  himself, 
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he  had  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  his  letter  on  that  busines's.  By 
thus  hoping  to  perplex  and  alarm 
the  royal  family  of  Spain,  even  by 
means  of  the  most  impudent  and 
low  falsehoods-,  he  drew  their  ap¬ 
prehensions  so  closely  and  con¬ 
stantly  to  their  personal  and  more 
imminent  danger,  that  they  over¬ 
looked  or  neglected  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  mischief  which  threatened  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  their 
kingdom.  While  the  emperor  was 
seemingly  amusing  himself  with  a 
tour  in  Italy,  c  r  occupied  with  the 
concerns  or  that  part  of  Europe ; 
and  while,  to  all  appearance,  his 
sole  concern  for  Spain  respected 
the  royal  family,  he  was  marching 
nearly  all  the  troops  he  had  then 
disposable  into  the  heart  of  that 
devoted  kingdom.  He  did  not 
however  neglect  to  hold  out  a 
reason  for  this  measure,  which  was 
calculated  both  to  conciliate  the 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  and  still  more 
to  distract  and  alarm  the  king.  He 
studiously  propagated  the  idea 
that  he  was  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias :  this 
naturally  struck  the  royal  parents 
with  terrour,  and  astonished  and 
perplexed  the  favourite.  Bona¬ 
parte  well  knew,  however,  that  the 
terrour  of  Charles  would  not  rouse 
him  to  resistance ;  and  that  pro. 
vided  he-  could  blind  the  party  of 
Ferdinand,  he  had  no  reason  to 
dread  opposition  from  any  other 
quarter.  Charles  indeed  was  so 
weak  and  timid,  as  to  give  orders 
that  those  very  troops,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  a  power  avowedly 
espousing  the  cause  of  his  son, 
should  be  received  and  treated 
even  better  than  those  of  his  own 
nation. 

Thus  did  Napoleon  procure  the 
admission  of  an  immense  army  in¬ 
to  Spain.  Charles  having  agreed 


to  a  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  expressly  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  means  of  this  army, 
could  not  well  have  objected  to  its 
entering  his  territories,  even  though 
he  had  clearly  foreseen  the  pur¬ 
poses  it  was  intended  to  answer. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  feared  any  thing  more  from 
Bonaparte,  than  that  he  would 
dethrone  him,  and  set  up  his  son 
Ferdinand.  Ferdinand  was  still 
less  capable,  from  the  situation  in 
which,  he  was  placed,  of  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Bonaparte  ;  be¬ 
sides  that  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  that  he  may  have  been 
the  dupe  of  his  promised  assis¬ 
tance.  "it  is  difficult  to  conceive^  a 
combination  of  characters  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  Napoleon  than 
what  met  on  this  occasion.  The 
characters  of  Charles,  Ferdinand, 
and  the  prince  of  peace  were  all  such, 
as  by  being  worked  upon  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  must  necessarily,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  consummate  abilities 
and  villany,  have  produced  ex¬ 
actly  the  purpose  of  his  mind.  The 
circumstances  too,  in  which  these 
characters  were  placed,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  (each  other  and  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  were  equally  fa¬ 
vourable.  There  is  no  room  for 
astonishment  that,  in  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte,  they  worked  together 
for  his  ends,  ll  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  he  was  exceedingly  cautious 
and  dilatory,  and  that,  in  "he  con¬ 
nection  of  his  measures  with  each 
other  and  with  the  ultimate  object, 
he  made  use  of  such  needless  in¬ 
tricacy  and  labour. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Bo¬ 
naparte,  that  he  had  got  his  army 
into  the  heart  of  Spain.  In  order 
that  he  might  possess  the  firmest 
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power  over  that  kingdom,  it  was 
liecessary  to  obtain  possession  of  its 
principal  fortresses.  Under  the 
pretence  therefore  of  consulting  the 
security  of  his  troops,  he  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  forts  of  Pampeluna,  St. 
Sebastian,  F.iguiras  and  Barcelona* 
Thus  he  not  only  secured  himself 
a  firm  footing,  but,  by  holding  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  introduce,  without  op¬ 
position  or  danger,  any  additional 
number  of  soldiers.  He  did  not 
•hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  the 
vilest  treachery  to  obtain  admit¬ 
tance  into  these  forts.  The  manner 
in  which  a  French  corps  gained 
possession  of  Barcelona  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove  this.  On  the  13th 
of  February,  about  10,000  French 
troops  arrived  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  city.  The  comman¬ 
der  pretended  that  they  were 
marching, to  Valentia,  for  which 
place  he  requested  passports  from 
the  governor.  In  order,  however, 
that  his  troops  might  rest  and  re¬ 
fresh  themselves,  he  declared  his  in¬ 
tention,  if  he  could  obtain  leave  of 
the  governor,  of  halting  a  few  days 
at  Barcelona.  The  governor  ac¬ 
ceded  to  this  request :  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  thrown  open  to  the 
French  army  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
received  and  treated  them  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 


At  the  end  of  three  days  the  gene-* 
rale  was  beaten  ;  and  the  whole 
French  army  appeared  on  the  pa* 
rade,  prepared  and  seemingly  in¬ 
tending  to  march  immediately. 
The  inhabitants  assembled  in  order 
to  take  leave  of  their  friends  ;  when 
to  their  astonishment  and  dismay 
they  perceived  the  French  army 
divide  into  two  bodies,  onfe  of  which 
marched  to  the  citadel,  of  which 
they  instantly  took  possession,  and 
the  other  to  Mountjoi,  a  fort  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  commanding  the 
town.  In  this  fort  there  was  a 
garrison  of  6000  Spaniards i  the 
Frenchmen  ordered  them  to  give 
it  up  to  them  :  the  commandant 
replied  that  he  must  wait  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  instructions  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  but  that  in  the  mean 
time  every  accommodation  should 
be  supplied  to  the  French  troops. 
The  French  commander  insisted 
thathis  orders  were  peremptory  and 
must  be  immediately  executed.  On 
this  the  Spaniards  gave  up  the  fort. 
This  transaction  forcibly  recalls  to 
mind,  by  the  association  of  con¬ 
trast,  the  noble  behaviour  of  the 
romantic  and  gallant  earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  the  same  town,  during 
that  war  which  first  placed  the 
house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of 
Spain 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with 

accuracy 


*  As  this  circumstance  is  extremely  honourable  in  every  point  of  view  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character,  we  shall  be  excused  for  laying  it  before  our  readers  in  the  words  of 
1  Voltaire;  premising  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  engaged  on  the" side  of  the 
:{  archduke  Charles  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for.  the  throne  of  Spain.  After  desCri- 
^  bingthe  character  of  the  earl,  Voltaire  proceeds:  “  He  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain 
almost  at  his  own  expense,  and  maintained  the  archduke  with  his  whole  family.  H % 
1  besieged  Barcelona  with  the  prince  of  Darmstadt.  He  proposed  to  him  sword,  in  hand 
i  to  force  the  intrenchments,  which  covered  fort  Mountjoi  and  the  town.  This  en- 
sj  gerprise  was  accordingly  executed  with  success;  but  the  prince  of  Darmstadt  perish* 
>i  ed  in  the  attempt.  A  bomb  happening  to  burst  in  the  fort,  blew  up  the  magazine  of 
I  powder:  the  fort  was  then  taken,  and  the  town  offered  to  capitulate.  The  governor 
Jj  came  to  a  parley  with  Peterborough  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  articles  were  not 
j  yet  signed,  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  was  heard  a  noise  of  shouts  and  huzzas,  ‘  You 
I  -  1808.  ~  R,  betray 
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accuracy  the  number  of  French 
troops  which  Bonaparte  marched 
into  Spain,  under  the  pretence  of 
occupying  Portugal  and  fulfilling 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  By 
an  official  return  published  about 
the  end  of  January,  it  appears  that, 
between  the  19th  of  October  1807, 
and  the  18th  of  January  1808,  the 
following  numbers  had  entered 
Spain  through  Irun  *. 

Infantry.  Cavalry. 

General  Junot’s  1  29,879  3,653 

division  J 


_  Dupont’s  7  23  ggy  Sjl2l 
division  „  J 


*  — — -  Moncey’s  j  l7  983  3330 

division  J 


\ 


Total 


71,789  10,104 


It  was  intended  afterwards  to 
augment  Moncey’s  division  to 
SO, 000  men,  but  it  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  reached  that  number. 
The  army  that  took  possession  of 
Barcelona,  and  other  small  bodies,- 
which  entered  Spain  by  different 
routes,  are  not  included  in  the 
above  return* 


Bonaparte  having  secured  him* 
self  a  firm  footing  in  Spain,  had 
now  recourse  to  measures  that  he 
hoped  wot  Id  free  him  entirely  from 
the  royal  family.  For  this  purpose 
their  fears  were  again  to  be 
wrought  upon.  He  accordingly . 
sent  a  letter  to  Charles,  complain¬ 
ing  in  angry  and  reproachful  terms 
that  his  majesty  had  not  renewed 
the  proposals  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Ferdinand  with  a  French 
princess.  Charles  answered,  that 
the  marriage  was  stiil  agreeable  to 
his  wishes  and  plans,  and  that  it 
should  immediately  take  place. 
When  Bonaparte  found  that  the 
threats  and  appearance  of  anger  in 
his  letter  had  failed  of  producing- 
the  intended  effect,  he  determined 
’*  to  speak  his  wishes  more  plainly. 
Isquierdo,  who  had  been  detained 
at  Paris  since  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  uncertain  and  alarmed  about 
his  fate,  was  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  As  he  had  long  suffered  from 
the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  of 
his  displeasure  towards  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  it  was  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  send  him  to  Aranjuez.  He 


betray  us/  said  the  governor  to  Peterborough,  ‘  whilst  we  are  capitulating  with  ho¬ 
nour  "and  sincerity.  Behold,  your  English  have  entered  the  town  by  the  ramparts,  and 
are  murdering/ plundering,  and  committing  all  manner  of  outrages.’  ‘You  are  mis¬ 
taken’  replied  Peterborough,  ‘  these  must  be  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Darmstadt. 
There  is  only  one  expedient  to  save  your  town  :  allow  me  to  enter  instantly  with  my 
English  ;  I  wifi  make  all  quiet,  and  then  return  to  the  gate  to  finish  the  capitulation.’ 
He"  spoke  this  with  an  air  of  greatness  and  sincerity  which,  joined  to  a  sense  of  the’ 
present  danger,  influenced  the  governor;  and  Peterborough  was  accordingly  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  hastened  with  some  of  his  officers  into  the  streets,  where  he  found  the 
Germans  and  Catalans  sacking  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  He  drove 
them  away,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  the  booty  they  were  carrying  off.  He  luckily 
rescued  the  duchess  of  Popoli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom  she  w'as  on 
the  point  of  being  dishonoured;  and  restored  her  to  h«*  husband.  In  short,  after 
having  quieted  all  disturbances,  he  returned  to  the  gates  and  finished  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  Spaniards  were  amazed  at  seeing  such  greatness  of  soul  in  the 
English,  whom  the  generality  had  always  looked  upon  as  merciless  barbarians  be¬ 
cause  they  were  heretics.”  Life  of  Louis  XIVth.  1.  ch.  xix. 

*  Iren,  or  Irum,  is  the  last  town  in  Spain,  on  the  west  side  of  that  kingdom,  to¬ 
wards  France.  It  stands  near  the  river  Bidasoa,  which  fortes  the  boundary  on  that 
quarter  between  the  two  kingdoms.' 
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brought  no  written  proposals  with 
him,  nor  was  he  to  receive  any ; 
and  he  was  commanded  not  to 
prolong  his  stay  above  three  days. 
Immediately  onhis  arrival  at  Aran- 
juez  he  was  conducted  by  Go- 
doy  to  the  king  and  queen.  What 
passed  remained  completely  secret ; 
but  soon  afterwards  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  their  majesties 
began  to  incline  to  the  plan  of 
emigrating  to  their  South  Ameri¬ 
can  territories.  This  circumstance, 
of  the  king  having  formed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  emigrating  immediately 
after  an  interview  with  a  messenger 
from  Bonaparte,  strengthens  the 
opinion,  before  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  by  his  emigration  to  the 
Brazils  did  not  elude  the  vigilance 
of  Napoleon,  but  actually  coincided 
with  his  views.  He  certainly  would 
ka.ve  found  the  custody  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  embarrassing, 
is  well]  as  their  being  in  Europe 
prejudicial  to  his  schemes  :  to  pre¬ 
rent  this,  he  suggested  to  them, 
jby  means  of  Isquierdo,  the  plan  of 
emigrating,  either  as  a  method  of 
eluding  his  vengeance,  or  as  a  com¬ 
mutation,  which  he  graciously  of¬ 
fered  them,,  for  the  more  severe 
punishment  of  imprisonment  or 
death.  The  idea  coming  to  them, 
jeither  as  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
anxious  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  Bonaparte,  or  as  the 
alternative  proposed  to  them  by 
Bonaparte  himself,  was  equally 

Imre  of  meeting  their  approbation, 
aeset  as  they  were  on  every  side 
with  actual  and  apprehended  dan¬ 
gers.  ’j 

1  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  prince  of  peace  joined 
n  persuading  the  king  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  emigrating,  because  he 
smew-  it  was  agreeable  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  or  because  he  hoped,  by  ac- 
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eompanying  the  royal  family,  to 
escape  his  displeasure.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  himself  less  firm  and 

secure  in  the  friendship  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Napoleon  than  was 

necessary  for  his  tranquillity  or 
safety  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable  that  he  might  entertain 
the  hope  of  being  able,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  and  carrying  through  the  plan 
of  emigrating,  at  once  to  soothe  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  to  escape,  along  with 
the  royal  family,  from  his  ven¬ 
geance.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  intention  could 
long  be  kept  secret,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
caution.  Besides  the  preliminary 
measures  which  it  was  requisite  to 
concert,  the  acquiescence  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias  and  his  brother 
was  to  be  obtained.  This  unavoid¬ 
ably  divulged  the  scheme  to  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  party  ;  while  the  open  and 
profuse  preparations  of  the  favourite 
attracted  the  attention  and  roused 
the  apprehensions  both  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  and  of  the  king’s  friends.  The 
events  that  intervened  betwixt  the  v 
first  rumour  of  the  emigration  and 
the  abdication  of  Charles  are  vari¬ 
ously  stated,  and  are  according  to 
no  account  very  clearly  or  fully 
detailed.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
a  report  was  generally  circulated 
and  believed,  that  the  king,  who 
was  then  at  Aranjuez,  was  about 
to  retire  to  Seville.  This  Was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  pretext  for  his  emigra¬ 
tion.  A  great  council  was  said  to 
have  been  held  respecting  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  removal,  who  differed 
in  their  opinions.  These  rumours 
were  confirmed  and  rendered  moreV 
alarming  by  orders  given  to  the 
troops  which  were  cantoned  in  ' 
Madrid  to  leave  the  city.  The 
populace  of  such  a  place  as  Ma¬ 
drid  must  at  all  times  be  easily 
agitated  5  such  a  large  proportion 
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of  them  setting  completely  loose 
to  those  connections  and  habits  of 
society  which  unite  the  individuals 
of  many  other  European  cities 
into  a  firm  and  compact  mass. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  that 
particular  crisis,  they  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
terror  and  alarm.  The  affairs 
of  the  nation  had  long  been  in  the 
utmost  confusion  ;  the  heads  of  the 
government  had  either  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  or  had 
fallen  under  their  suspicion  or 
hatred.  The  prince  of  peace  was 
known  to  have  an  improper  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  mind  of  the  king  ; 
and  was  thought  capable  of  using 
that  influence  even  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
the  honour  and  duty  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  The  life  of  Ferdinand,  to 
whom  many  looked  forward  as 
affording  the  nation  a  feeble  hope 
of  regaining  its  independence,  had 
been  once  attacked  ;  and  now  any 
hope  that  might  be  placed  in  him, 
was  likely  to  be  destroyed  entirely, 
if  the  favourite  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  or  compelling  him  to  emi¬ 
grate.  These  considerations  in¬ 
fluenced  many  to  oppose  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the'  king  for  Seville. 
Other  causes,  not  so  easily  analysed 
or  defined,  operated  on  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  After  what  they 
had  experienced  for  several  years, 
they  certainly  could  not  expect  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  royal 
family  would  retard  the  arrival  of 
the  French  army,  or  keep  them  in 
order  and  subjection  when  they  did 
arrive.  The  apprehended  evil, 
and  the  fear  of  being  deserted  in 
the  hour  of  their  distress  even  by 
those  from  whom  they  could  look 
for  no  assistance  or  alleviation, 
urged  them  on  to  take  violent  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  it. 

The  apprehension  and  uneasi¬ 


ness  of  the  people  subsided  partial¬ 
ly  and  for  a  short  interval,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  king  on  the  16th.  On  the 
next  day,  however,  the  alarm  be¬ 
came  as  great  and  general  as  be¬ 
fore,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Spanish  guards  had  left  Madrid  foil, 
Aranjuez.  The  tumult  was  very 
violent :  the  populace  collected  ir 
the  avenues  of  Aranjuez,  and  con 
jured  the  soldiers  not  to  protect  or 
suffer  the  flight  ©f  a  prince  who- 
after  sacrificing  his  subjects,  wav 
about  to  introduce  disorder  intc 
the  colonies.  Such  of  the  minister: 
as  were  unfavourable  to  the  king’ 
emigration  circulated  the  iqtelli 
gence,  that  it  was  on  the  point  o 
taking  place,  among  the  neighbour 
ing  villages.  The  people  repairec 
in  immense  multitudes  to  Aram 
juez.  There  they  found  the  com 
firmation  of  their  fears:  the  lug; 
gage  of  the  court  was  packing  n[ 
in  all  the  apartments :  relays  o; 
horses  were  stationed  on  the  roac 
to  Seville :  every  thing  announces 
the  immediate  departure  of  tin 
royal  family.  The  populace  pro 
ceeded  to  stop  their  departure  b; 
force;  and  to  search  for  the  princ: 
of  peace,  as  the  instigator  of  till 
measure.  The  king  found  it  ne 
cessary  to  issue  two  decrees:  by  oni 
of  which  he  declared  the  favourit: 
stript  of  all  his  power  and  employ; 
ments  ;  and  in  the  other  he  assurer 
his  subjects  that  the  army  of  Franc: 
had  entered  Spain  only  as  hi 
friends  ;  and  that  the  life  guard s! 
instead  of  having  left  Madrid  fo: 
the  purpose  of  accompanying  him! 
on  a  voyage,  which  he  declared  h: 
never  had  any  intention  of  taking 
had  quitted  it  solely  for  the  pun 
pose  ef  protecting  his  person.  Thes* 
proclamations,  however,  failed  ii 
their  effect :  the  mob,  still  increas 
ing,  became  daring  and  violent 
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Larly  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th 
hey  attacked  the  palace  of  the 
►rince  of  peace:  they  were  repelled 
)j  his  guards,  while  the  body 
guards  ranged  themselves  on  their 
ide.  The  result  was  that  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  after  having  with  difficulty 
iscaped  the  fury  of  the  mob,  was 
.fterwards  arrested  in  a  garret  of 
lis  own  house. 

The  tumult  still  increasing,  the 
dng,  on  the  19th,  took  the  extra- 
>rdinary  resolution  of  abdicating 
he  throne  in  favour  of  the  prince 
>f  Asturias.  This  resolution  was 
nade  known  in  a  royal  decree,  in 
vhich  Charles  declares  that,  his 
labitual  infirmities  no  longer  per- 
nitting  him  to  support  the  weight 
)f  government,  &c.  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  his  health  requiring  a 
more  temperate  climate,  he  had 
lecided,  after  the  most  mature  de- 
iberation,  to  abdicate  his  crown  in 
avour  of  his  heir,  the  prince  of  As¬ 
turias  :  he  afterwards  calls  it  the 
j-oyal  decree  of  his  free  and  spon¬ 
taneous  abdication.  The  first,  act 
bf  Ferdinand  was  to  issue  an  edict, 
n  which  he  declared  his  resolution 
immediately  to  confiscate  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  don  Manuel  Godoy  ;  to 
:ome  shortly  to  Madrid,  in  order  i 
.hat  he  might  be  proclaimed ;  and 
to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
:arepair  the  wrongs  done  to  such  of 
ais  subjects  as  had  suffered  from 
:heir  attachment  to  his  cause.  He 
likewise  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  duke  of  Infantado,^  a 
lobleman  deservedly  popular  for 
nis  talents  and  virtues,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanish  guards  and 
the  presidency  of  Castile.  The  coun¬ 
cil  also  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Madrid,  calling 
upon  them  to  show  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  Ferdinand,  and  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  purity  and  strength 
of  the  measures  he  meant  to  adopt 


for  their  safety  and  protections 
by  quietly  withdrawing  to  their 
homes. 

Thus  terminated  the  proposed 
emigration  of  the  royal  family  of 
Spain.  The  prince  of  peace  was 
disgraced,  stript  of  his  power  and 
wealth,  and  arrested.  Charles 
abdicated  the  throne,  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  through  compulsion  ;  and 
Ferdinand  was  placed  on  it  in  his 
stead.  It  naturally  became  a  ques¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  but  of  great  importance,  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  nature  of 
Charles's  abdication.  It  involves 
the  character  both  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  father ;  and  will  be  found 
intimately  connected  with  the  event* 
that  afterwards  happened  during 
the  Spanish  revolution.  But  it  is 
a  question  very  difficult  to  be  solv¬ 
ed.  The  circumstances  under 
which  Charles  first  declared  his 
determination  to  resign  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand,  and  afterwards 
(when  immediately  within  the 
power  of  Bonaparte)  recalled  that 
declaration,  as  having  been  forced 
from  him,  are  neither  of  them  such 
as  could  properly  be  said  to  leave 
his  will  unbiassed.  It  is  certainly 
suspicious,  that  he  should  have  re¬ 
signed  exactly  at  the  time  when  he 
must  have  been  under  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  his  safety,  and  after  he 
had  witnessed  the  fury  of  the  mob 
against  his  favourite.  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  almost  unavoidably  led  to 
conclude,  either  that  direct  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  tire  operation  of 
these  alarms  on  the  mind  of  the 
king,  by  the  friends  of  Ferdinand  ; 
or,  at  least,  that  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  alarm  Charles  himself 
performed  that  which  he  perhaps 
would  otherwise  never  have  done. 
This  opinion,  however,  gains  no 
additional  weight  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  Jwhich  will  be  afterwards 
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noticed),  of  his  having  expressly 
and.  solemnly  declared  that  his 
abdication  was  foiced  from  him. 
This  declaration  must,  at  all  events, 
be  regarded  as  the  act  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  in  whose  immediate  power 
Charles  then  was.  The  circum¬ 
stances  alone  then,  under  which  his 
abdication  was  made,  are  to  be 
considered,  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
termine  its  nature;' and  they  cer¬ 
tainly,  especially  when  considered' 
as  operating  on  such  a  weak  and 
timid  mind  as  that  of  Charles, 
favour  the  supposition  that  he  was 
frightened  into  this  step :  but 
whether  it  spontaneously  presented 
itself  to  his  thoughts,  or  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  others,  who  enforced  the 
necessity  by  an  appeal  to  what  was 
then  passing,  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide.  Such  would  probably  be  the 
conclusion  of  most  inquiring  and 
impartial  people,  independently  of 
the  opinion  and  testimony  of  Ce- 
v^llos.  He  asserts  that,  three  weeks 
before  the  disturbance  at  Aranjuez, 
Charles  IV.  in  his  presence,  and 
in  that  of  all  the  other  ministers  of 
state,  addressed  her  majesty  the 
queen  in  these  words  :  “  Maria 
Dousia,  we  will  retire  to  one  of  the 
provinces,  where  we  will  pass  cur 
days  in  tranquillity ;  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  is  a  young  man,  will 
take  upon  himself  the  burthen  of 
government.”  Credit  has  been 
refused  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
speech,  on  account  of  its  ridiculous 
nature  :  but  the  sole  inquiry  should 
be,  Is  it  in  character  ?  and  most  of 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Charles  will, we  imagine, 
by  no  means  think  it  such  as  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  utter.  Indeed 
it  is  by  much  more  probable  that  he 
should  have  fittered  it,  than  that 
don  Cevallos  should  have  invented 
it.  It  is  not  such  a  speech  as  don 
Cevallos,  who  appears  by  no  means 
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destitute  of  sense  or  shrew  dues. 3 
would  have  put  into  the  mouth  o; 
Charles.  But,  assuming  the  authen: 
ticity  of  the  speech,  it  by  no  meant 
amounts  to  a  proof  that  Charle 
had  formed,  a  deliberate  and  deter 
mined  resolution  to  abdicate.  The 
speech  seems  rather  to  indicate  an 
unsettled  and  temporary  though 
of  abdicating,  which  occurred  anc 
was  forgotten  according  to  the  in 
fiuence  of  circumstances,  than  s 
fixed  and  regular  plan,  entered  int( 
after  mature  deliberation,  ant 
firmly  determined  to  be  carried  in: 
to  execution.  At  any  rate,  ir 
whatever  light  it  be  viewed,  it  doe: 
not  prove  that  Charles’s  actual  ab¬ 
dication  at.  Aranjuez  was  purel] 
voluntary,  and  fixed  upon  at  hi 
own  chosen  time  in  conformity  t( 
his  previous  declaration. 

Don  Cevallos’s  other  proof  is  still 
less  convincing.  He  says, The  mini 
sters  of  the  corps  diplomatique ,  aa 
well  as  all  the  persons  about  the 
court,  were  fully  convinced  that 
Charles’s  abdication  was  voluntary 
since  all  of  them  congratulated  anc 
complimented  the  new  sovereign  ;aa 
if  Charles’s  public  declaration,  that 
nis  abdication  was  voluntary,  would 
not  with  them  be  a  sufficient  reasor 
for  this  conduct.  Don  Cevaljps 
says,  No  violence  was  done  to  his 
majesty,' in  order  to  extort  an  ab: 
dication  of  his  crown,  either  by  the 
people,  or  on  the  part  of  his  son,  on 
any  other  persons.  This  testimony 
may  be  perfectly  correct ;  and  yet 
what  we  have  already  stated  may 
have  taken  place.  As  far  there-: 
fore  as  the  imperfect  and  partial; 
evidence  rtf  a  fact  which  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  tumult  and 
confusion  can  be  relied  on  ;  assist¬ 
ed  or  corrected  by  a  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  king,  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was} 
placed ;  the  despair  of  ameliorat- 
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mg  the  affairs  of  Spitin  while  he 
sat  on  the  throne  entertained  by 
many  of  the  most  powerful  gran¬ 
dees  ;  and  the  hope,  however  slight, 
of  retrieving  them  if  Ferdinand 
were  there  ;  the  conclusion  seems 
probable,  though  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  alarm  of  the  king, 
aided  perhaps  by  the  suggestions 
or  expectations  of  the  friends  of 
their  country  and  of  Ferdinand, 
hurried  him  on  to  the  execution  of 
that  of  which  he  had  often  talked 
before,  but  which,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  he  would  never  have  performed, 
under  the  pressure  of  less  Urgent 
and  distracting  circumstances. 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne,  however, it  was  brought 
^  about,  could  not  but  prove  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  Bonaparte.  That  it 
would  be  so,  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  his  ambassador  in  Spain, 
who,  as  Cevallos  remarks,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
who  declined  congratulating  Fer¬ 
dinand  on  the  occasion.  Murat 
too,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  what 
had  happened  aft  Aranjuez,  hasten¬ 
ed  the  march  of  his  army  to  the 
capital.  Ferdina  nd, unassured  how 
his  accession  wo  u'cbe  received  by 
Bonaparte,  and  alarmed  at  the 
proximity  of  the  French  troops, 
appointed  a  deputation  of  three 
grandees  to  proceed  to  Bayonne, 
to  compliment  him  on  his  arrival  ; 
he  also  paid  a  similar  compliment 
to  Murat  on  his  arrival  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Madrid.  This  agent  of 
Bonaparte immediately  began  to 
concert  such  measures  as  would 
favour  his  master’s  plans,  by  work¬ 
ing  on  the  weak  Charles,  and  draw¬ 
ing  from  him  a  protest  against  that 
abdication,  which,  allowing  it  to 
have  been  involuntary,  it  could  now 
be  only  for  the  interest  of  the 
French  that  he  should  declare  to 
have  been  so.  For  this  purpose  a 
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person  was  officially’sent  to  Charles 
and  his  queen ;  and  the  report  of 
his  conference  with  the  royal  pa¬ 
rents  was  afterwards  laid  before 
Murat,  who  transmitted  it  to  Bo¬ 
naparte.  ’By  this  person,  Murat 
sent  a  letter,  condoling  with  ,;the 
deposed  sovereign  on  the  extreme 
hardness  and  injustice  of  his  fate, 
begging,  to  know  the  circumstances 
attending  his  abdication,  and  pro¬ 
mising  him  the  compassion  and 
assistance  of  the  emperor,  in  case 
bis  abdication,  as  he  suspected, 
should  prove  to  have  been  invo¬ 
luntary.  Such  a  letter  was  sure  to 
give  the  proper  tone  and  direction 
to  Charles’s  narrative.  Fie  thanked 
Murat  for  the  share  he  had  taken 
in  his  calamities  :  they  were  not 
easily  bor  ne,  nor  of  a  . comm  on  cast, 
since  his  own  son  had  been  the. 
author  of  them.  Hi's  abdication 
had  been  effected  by  treachery- and 
corruption.  The  prince  of  Asturias 
and  Caballero,  the  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice,  .were  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
disgraceful  transaction.  Had  he 
not  agreed  to  give  up  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son,  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  queen  most  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
What  added  greatly  to  the  ingra¬ 
titude  and  enormity  of  this  conduct 
was,  that  he,  having  observed  the 
desire  of  his  s*n  to  reign,  had  as¬ 
sured  him  that  he  would  resign 
the  throne  in  his  favour,  on  his 
marriage  with  a  French  princess. 
Now  that  his  son  had  effected  his 
purpose,  he  was  anxious  to  get  his 
father  and  mother  out  of  the  way  : 
he  had  even  insisted  that  Badajoz 
should  b£  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
notwithstanding  his  father  had 
assured  him  that  the  climate  there 
would  be  prejudicial  to  his  health. 
This  representation  had  ho  effect, 
and  their  departure  was.  to  take 
place  in  a  few  days.  Under  these 
R  F  circumstances. 
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circumstances,  Charles  wished  Mu¬ 
rat  to  be  informed  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  t)  the  emperor,  in¬ 
to  whose  hands  he  resigned  his 
fate.  He  concluded  the  conference 
with  the  agent  of  Murat,  by  de¬ 
ploring  the  fate  of  the  prince  of 
peace,  to  sa.ve  whose  life  there  were 
no  efforts  he  would  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  ;  but  he  found  every  body 
deaf  to  his  en treaties,  and  bent  on 
the  death  of  his  unhapDV  friend. 
His  own,  he  w?as  convinced,  must 
speedily  follow7.  In  this  letter  to  Bo¬ 
naparte  which  is  full  of  servility  and 
flattery,, — after  lamenting  his  hard 
fate,  in  having  been  forced  from 
his  throne  by  the  art  and  violence 
of  his  own  son,  he  begs  leave  to 
throw  himself  into  the  protection 
of  the  great  monarch  his  ally,  from 
whom  alone  he  and  his  subjects  can 
hope  to  derive  tranquillity  and 
happiness.  The  prospect  of  being 
able  to  interest  this  ally  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  has  restored  peace  to  his 
mind.  He  again  assures  Bona¬ 
parte  that  his  abdication  was  in¬ 
voluntary;  and  encloses  a  formal 
and  regular  declaration  that  the 
decree  of  the  19th  of  March,  by 
which  he  renounced  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son,  was  a  deed  to 
which  he  was  compelled,  in  order 
to  prevent  greater  calamities  and 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  of  no  authority. 

The  next  contrivance  of  Murat 
was  to  deceive  Ferdinand  respect¬ 
ing  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte. 
He  assured  him  that  his  master 
might  be  expected  every  moment 
at  Madrid.  His  object  in  this  must 
have  been  to  perplex  and  harass 
the  mind  of  Ferdinand  ;  especially 
as  he  took  care  to  add  that  the 
abdication  of  Charles  amidst  the 
tumults  at  Aranjuez  could  not  be 
regarded  as  voluntary,  and  hinted 


that  till  the  emperor  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  he  must  carefully  ab¬ 
stain  from  taking  any  step  that 
looked  like  a  recognition  of  his  title, 
and  still  continued  t®  treat  only  with 
the  royal  father.  In  order  still 
more  to  alarm  Ferdinand,  and  to 
widen  the  difference  between  him 
and  his  father,  Murat  professed  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
favourite,  and  promised  Charles 
that  he  would  procure  his  enlarge¬ 
ment.  > 

While  things  were  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  Murat  had  a  striking'  proof 
how  unfavourable  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  would  be  to  the  plans 
of  his  master,  in  the  feelings  of  en* 
thusiasm  and  loyal  attachments 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
universally  displayed  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  entrance  of  their  new  sovereign. 
Perceiving  that  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  succeed  in  his  schemes  on 
the  weakness  and  timidity  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  while  he  remained  in  .  his 
capital,  and  that  it  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  have  recourse  to  violent 
measures,  he  made  use  of  every 
effort  to  remove  him  from  Madrid. 
He  assured  his  majesty  that  by 
proceeding  to  meet  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  represented  as  having 
already  entered  Spain,  he  would  so 
please  and  conciliate  the  emperor, 
that  no  future  difficulties  or  ob¬ 
stacles  wrould  arise  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  title.  As  it  formed  part 
of  Mural’s  plan  to  draw  all  the 
royal  family  from  Madrid  and  place 
them  in  the  powrer  of  his  master, 
and  as  he  despaired  of  being  able, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  succeed  with 
Ferdinand,,  he  directed  his  efforts 
more  openly  and  particularly  to  in¬ 
duce  the  infante  don  Carlos  to  set 
off’  in  order  to  welcome  Bonaparte. 
Having  effected  this,  he  applied 
himself  to  work  on  the,  fears,  of 
Ferdinand  ;  but  the  king  was  not 

so 
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bo  easily  deceived  or  terrified.  Ce- 
vallos  strongly  advised  him  not  to 
leave  the  capital,  till  he  was  certain 
that  Bonaparte  was  already  in 
Spain  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  Madrid.  This  advice  would 
probably  have  prevailed  and  ulti¬ 
mately  decided  the  conduct  of  Fer¬ 
dinand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  general  Savary,  who  in  his 
capacity  of  envoy  from  the  emperor 
demanded  an  audience.  At  this 
audience  he  officially  declared  the 
willingness  of  his  master  to  over¬ 
look  what  had  passed,  to  withhold 
all  interference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  to  re¬ 
cognise  Ferdinand,  provided  he 
were  assured  that  his  sentiments 
with  respect  to  France  were  con¬ 
formable  to  those  of  his  father, 
Ferdinand  gave  him  the  most  open 
and  satisfactory  assurances  on  this 
head  ;  and  in  the  audience  chamber 
nothing  further  passed.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  general  Savary  left 
the  audience  chamber,  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  execute  the  principal  object 
pf his  mission.  Reassured  Ferdi¬ 
nand  that  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte 
might  be  expected  every  moment, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  so  flat¬ 
tering  and  agreeable  to  his  master 
as  the  king’s  leaving  his  capital  to 
meet  him,  Ferdinand  at  length, 
deceived  with  respect  to  the  di¬ 
stance  at  which  Bonaparte  then  was, 
and  not  knowing  whether  more 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  disobeying 
his  wishes  or  from  committing 
himself  to  his  power,  yielded  to  the 
pressing  and  repeated  solicitations 
of  general  Savary. 

Previously  to  his  leaving  Madrid, 
Ferdinand  issued  a  royal  decree,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  approach¬ 
ing  visit  of  his  faithful  friend  and 
mighty  ^11  y  the  emperor  of  the 
French  gave  him  much  satisfaction, 
as  it  promised  to  be  of  great  ad¬ 


vantage  to  his  kingdom  and  sub¬ 
jects.  The  close  friendship  which 
prevailed  between  them  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  leave  Madrid  for  a 
few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  emperor  with  proper  marks 
of  respect  and  attachment.  Du¬ 
ring  his  short  absence  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  supreme  junta,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  it  his  uncle  don  An¬ 
tonio.  He  trusted  that  his  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  would  remain  .tranquil 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  and 
especially  that  the  utmost  harmony 
would  prevail  between  the  Spanish 
and  French  troops  in  the  capital, 
and  that  the  latter  would  be  punc¬ 
tually  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  maintenance, 
till  the  great  obiect  which  the  em- 
peror  himself  had  in  view  by  this 
meeting,  the  closer  and  firmer  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  two  nations,  was  hap¬ 
pily  brought  to  pass.  Of  this  he 
declared  that  he  entertained  not  the 
smallest  doubt. 

General  Savary  had  represented 
his  master  to  be  so  far  advanced  in 
his  journey,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Ferdinand  to  proceed 
to  a  greater  distance  than  Burgos 
before  he  would  meet  him.  When 
they  arrived  at  this  place,  the  em¬ 
peror  was  not  there  :  general  Sa¬ 
vary  again  had  recourse  to  false¬ 
hood,  and  assured  the  king,  that 
by  proceeding  to  Vittoria  he  would 
find  his  master.  Ferdinand  was 
persuaded  to  go  on  :  but  Sa¬ 
vary  was  so  doubtful  of  enticing 
him  any  further  than  Vittoria,  that 
he  left  him  there,  and  continued 
Ms  own  journey  in  order  to  concert 
further  measures  with  the  emperor. 
At  Vittoria  Ferdinand  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  French  troops, 
but  discovered  no  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  Bonaparte.  While 
he  remained  there,  general  Savary 
arrived  with  a  letter  from  his* mas¬ 
ter 
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ter  to  him.  The  contents  of  it 
were  not  calculated  to  remove  the 
suspicions  or  allay  the  fears  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  :  but  he  had  put  himself 
too  far  in  the  power  of  his  enemy 
to  recede*  It  was  evidently  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Bonaparte,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  letter,  to  impress, 
in  a  strong  and  alarming  manner, 
on  the  mind '  of  Ferdinand,  how 
completely  he  was  in  his  power. 
He  begins  with  assuring  the  prince 
(for  he  does  not  address  him  as 
king  of  Spain)  that  the  sole  object 
of  his  journey  into  Spain  was  to 
make  such  reforms  in  that  king¬ 
dom  as  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  public  feelings  ;  particularly  by 
the  removal  of  the, prince  of  peace. 
The  events  in  the  North,  however, 
had  retarded  his  journey  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  revolution  at 
Aranjuez  had  taken  place.  Upon 
this,  and  the  consequent  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  favourite,  he  does  not 
think  it  within  his  province  to 
judge  ;  but  he  cautions  Ferdinand 
against  the  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  sovereigns  permitting 
their  subjects  to  take  justice  into 
their  own  hands.  He  then  proceeds 
to  utter  gross  and  unfeeling  in¬ 
sinuations  against  the  queen,  and  to 
dissuade  Ferdinand  from  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  favourite,  lest  he  should 
thus  at  once  injure  the  honour  of 
his  mother,  and  destroy  his  own 
claims  to  the  throne.  Having 
thus  held  up  before  the  prince  the 
dangers  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  made  him  sensible 
that  it  depended  solely  upon  his 
determination,  whether  those  dan¬ 
gers  should  overwhelm  him,  Bona¬ 
parte  offers  him  some  slight  hope, 
that  if,  after  due  inquiry,  he 
should  find  the  abdication  of  Charles 
to  have  been  voluntary,  he  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Spain.  He  concludes 


the  letter  with  a  threatening  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  rumoured  offer  of  the 
captain-general  of  Catalonia  to 
raise  an  army  in  that  province  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  ;  and  denounces  the  ruin 
of  Spain  if  assassinations  should 
be  committed  even  on  any  stragglers 
belonging  to  the  French  troops. 
Savary,  indeed,  represented  the 
anger  of  Bonaparte  as  momentary, 
and  pledged  his  word  that  if  Fer¬ 
dinand  would  only  go  forward  to 
Bayonne,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  his  arrival  he  would  be 
recognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies. 

■'  It  would  be  tedious  and  disgust¬ 
ing  to  record  all  the  falsehoods  of 
this  worthy  servant  of  Bonaparte  : 
he  knew  too  well  the  power  he  had, 
over  the  king  to  relax  his  efforts, 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  quit 
the  Spanish  territories.  Ferdinand 
had  no  sooner  entered  France  than 
he  perceived  too  plainly  that  his 
authority  was  departed  from  him ; 
it  was  no  longer  thought  necessary 
to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of 
respect,  or  to  treat  him  as  the  ally 
of  the  French  emperor.  No  one 
came  to  receive  him.  He  was 
struck  with  this  want  of  attention  : 
his  alarm  and  apprehension  return¬ 
ed,  and  these  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  representations  made  to  him 
by  the  Spanish  grandees  who  came 
back  from  Bayonne,  whither  they 
had  been  sent  to  compliment  the 
emperor.  But  now  no  choice  was 
left  him ;  he  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  When  he  arrived  at  Bayonne, 
he  was  received  tby  the  prince  of 
Neufchatel  and  Duroc,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  place  by  no  means 
suitable  to  his  rank  or  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  ally  of  Bonaparte.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long 
in  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the 
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emperor,  or  of  his  own  fate.  In 
choosing  the  time  for  communicat¬ 
ing  them,  we  plainly  perceive  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  unfeelingness 
of  Bonaparte’s  mind.  Ferdinand 
dined  with  him  :  during  this  inter- 
view  nothing  particular  passed. 
He  was  received  and  treated  as  the 
friend  and  ally  of  his  host ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  resi¬ 
dence,  than  Savary  waited  on  him, 
and  declared  the  irrevocable  deter¬ 
mination,  that  the  Bourbon  dy¬ 
nasty  should  no  longer  reign  in 
Spain  ;  and  that  it  should,  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  family  of  Bonaparte. 
This  determination  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  requisition,  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  should,  in  his  own  name 
and  in  that  of  all  his  family,  re¬ 
nounce  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  in  favour  of  the  emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  astonishment  and  alarm  of 
Ferdinand  may  easily  be  conceived 
at  this  message  ;  he  must  have  had, 
before  he  left  the  capital,  some  un¬ 
defined  and  general  suspicion  of 
the  intentions  of  Bonaparte,  in 
pressing  so  strenuously  and  unre¬ 
mittingly  for  this  meeting.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  he  gave 
implicit  belief  to  the  assurance, 
that  the  sole  object  of  it  was  to 
adjust  matters  of  great  importance 
to  both  the  states  ;  and  he.  perhaps 
feay  have  suspected,  thqt  Bona¬ 
parte  would  not  readily  recognise 
him  as  king  of  Spain.  But  it 
could  scarcely  have  presented  itself 
to  his  alarmed  imagination,  that  he 
was  to  be  enticed  out  of  Spain.by 
means  of  the  grossest  falsehoods 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be 
frightened  out  of  his  sovereignty. 
On  the  following  day  Cevallos  at¬ 
tempted,  in  a  discussion  withCham- 
pagny  the  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  to  alter  the  determination  of 
ffie  emperor.  He  complained  of 
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the  perfidy  with  which  the  business 
had  been  conducted  :  the  king*  his 
master,  had  come  to  Bayonne  re* 
lying  on  the  solemn  and  repeated 
assurances  of  general  Savary,  given 
officially  in  the  name  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  thathis  imperial  majesty  would 
recognise  him  at  the  very  first  in¬ 
terview  :  expecting,  according  to 
these  assurances,  to  be  treated  as 
the  king  of  Spain,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  proposition  for  renouncing 
the  throne  should  be  made  to  him. 
He  entered  #his  solemn  protest 
against  the  violence  offered  to  his 
person  in  preventing  his  return  to 
Spain ;  and  declared  it  to  be  his 
final  and  determined  resolution, 
»ot  to  renounce  his  crown  in  favour 
of  any  other  dynasty :  what  he 
owed  to  his  subjects,  his  family, 
and  himself,  imperiously  forbad  his 
consenting  to  such  a  humiliating 
and  unjust  measure.  In  reply  to 
this  representation  of  Cevallos, 
Champagny  merely  contented  him¬ 
self  with  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  the  renunciation,  and  with  af¬ 
firming  that  the  abdication  of 
Charles  had  not  been  voluntary 
This  assertion  afforded  Cevallos 
all  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  the 
inconsistency  of  demanding  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  Ferdinand,  and  at 
the  same  time  defying  his  claim  to 
the  throne,  by  contending  that 
Charles’s  title  to  it  was^still  valid. 
He  thought  it,  however,  proper  to 
lay  before  Champagny  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  have  already- 
stated,  as  proofs  that  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Charles  was  voluntary.  The 
French  minister  then  turned  to 
another  topic,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Bonaparte  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  change  in  the  dynasty 
of  Spaii\;  because,  while  it  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  family  which  must 
sympathise  in  the  misfortunes  of 
its  elder  branch,  he  could  never 
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depend  upon  its  alliance  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  case  of  a  war  with  the 
powers  of  the  North.  The  futility 
■of  this  reason  was  easily  pointed 
out  by  Cevallos.  He  appealed  to 
the  constant  and  firm  adherence  of 
Spain  to  the  interests  and  plans  of 
France,  even  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  prosperity  and  happiness.  But 
even  if  her  past  conduct  were  not 
sufficient  proof,  how  little  France 
had  to  apprehend  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  predilection  of  the  family  on 
the  throne,  there  were  local  and 
political  considerations  which  must 
always  make  it  the  clear  and  para¬ 
mount  interest  of  Spain  to  preserve 
a  good  understanding  with  France  ; 
and  these  considerations  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  direct  the  affairs  of  a  king¬ 
dom  in  opposition  to  family  pre¬ 
possessions.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  question  as  its  decision  might 
affect  France.  While  the  Spanish 
nation  were  immediately  governed 
by  their  own  royal  family,  they 
cheerfully  submitted  to  privations 
and  measures  whose  only  object 
and  tendency  plainly  and  avowedly 
was  to  benefit  Fi  ance.  So  long  as 
Bonaparte  permitted  the  Spaniards 
to  be  governed  by  their  old  dy¬ 
nasty,  he  might,  therefore,  by 
means  of  it,  turn  their  strength 
and  resources  to  whatever  pur¬ 
pose  he  pleased  :  but  if  they  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  the  name  of 
their  independence,  in  that  case, 
instead  of  lending  themselves  to 
the  purposes  of  France,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  would  turn  against  her ; 
England  would  eagerly  afford  them 
assistance  ;  and  thus,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  render  Spain  more  effective 
and  useful  in  his  wars  with  that 
power,  he  would  unite  them  in 
a  community  of  interests  and 
plans.  ,  s 

From  these  appeals  to  the  interest 
of  France,  Cevallos  proceeded  to 


expatiate  on  the  inconsistency  of 
the  proposal  made  to  Ferdinand 
with  the  treaty  signed  at  FontanW 
bleau.  By  this  treaty  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  integrity  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
guarantied.  Since  that  time  no¬ 
thing  had  happened  which  could 
justify  the  infraction  of  it.  Spain 
had  done  every  thing  required  of 
her  by  France.  Bonaparte,  so  far 
from  expressing  any  dissatisfaction 
at  the  want  of  energy  or  concert 
in  the  Spanish  councils,  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  greatest  praises  on  the 
good  faith  and  constant  friendship 
of  his  intimate  and  first  ally.  If 
then  this  treaty  were  to  be  broken 
so  completely  ;  if  instead  of. 
guarantying  the  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  as  it  expressly 
promised,  Bonaparte  should,  with¬ 
out  any  reason,  overturn  it  to  the 
very  foundations,  what  would 
Europe  think  ?  what  confidence 
could  she  place  hereafter  in  her 
treaties  with  France  ?  And  how 
much  must  her  terror  be  increased, 
when  she  learnt  the  means  that 
had  been  used  to  dethrone  the  royal 
family  :  how  they  had  been  allured 
into  France  under  the  express  pro¬ 
mise  of  beinp-  treated  as  their  rank 
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deserved  ;  while  the  real  object  to 
be  obtained  by  this  series  of  false¬ 
hood  and  deceit  was  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  If  the 'emperor  persevered, 
his  reputation  would  receive  a 
wound  that  would  not  soon  be 
healed ;  and  he  would  bring  on 
himself  a  war  with  Spain,  which 
could  not  terminate  but  in  the 
total  destruction  of  one  party. 

At  this  period  of  the  discussion, 
the  emperor,  who  had  overheard 
every  thing  that  had  passed,  com¬ 
manded  Champagny  and  Cevallos 
to  enter  his  cabinet,  where  he  in¬ 
sulted  the  latter  in  gross  and  vio¬ 
lent  language,  upbraiding  him  with 

being 
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being  a  traitor,  because,  having 
been  minister  to  Charles,  he  now 
acted  in  that  capacity  to  Ferdinand. 
He  particularly  accused  him,  in  an 
angry  tone, with  having  maintained, 
in  an  official  conference  with  ge¬ 
neral  Mention,  that  the  recognition 
of  Bonaparte  was  by  no  means  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  validity  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  title  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
though  it  might  be  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  But  what  he 
vented  in  his  most  outrageous 
manner  was  an  accusation  against 
Cevallos  for  having  affirmed  that, 
if  the  French  dared  to  attack  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy,  300,000  men  would  rise 
to  defend  it,  and  to  repel  the  in7 
vaders.  Having  indulged  the  na¬ 
tural  rancour  of  his  mind,  Bona¬ 
parte  entered,  in  a  harsh  and  arro¬ 
gant  style,  into  a  discussion  of  the 
points  in  dispute  between  Cham- 
pagny  and  Cevallos.  /Finding 
that  he  could  neither  convince  nor 
silence  the  Spanish  minister,  he 
abruptly  concluded  by  peremptori¬ 
ly  telling  him,  “  I  have  a  system 
of  policy  of  my  own.  You  ought 
to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas  ;  to  be 
less  susceptible  on  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  not  sacrifice  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  Spain  to  the  interest  of  the 
Bourbon  family.” 

Immediately  after  this  conference 
Ferdinand  was  given  to  understand 
that,  upon  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  more  flexible  negotiator 
than  Cevallos  would  be  acceptable 
to  Bonaparte.  The  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  intended  to  be  left  to 
the  king :  one  of  Bonaparte’ s 
agents  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  archdeacon  don 
Juan  de  Escoequiz,  and  persuaded 
him  to  visit  Champagay,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  "the  most  mild 
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and  favourable  terms  to  which  the 
emperor  would  consent.  These 
terms  differed  in  no  respect  from 
those  which  had  been  verbally  com¬ 
municated  by  general  Savary,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  Bonaparte’s 
determination  to  place  his  own 
instead  of  the  Bourbon  family  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  ;  but  they  held 
out  a  kind  of  compensation,  in  case 
Ferdinand  should  agree  to  the 
cession  of  his  rights,  and  a  threat, 
in  case  he  should  refuse  compliance. 
In  the  former  case,  the  emperor 
promised  to  confer  on  him  and  his 
descendants  the  crown  of  Etruria  ; 
which,  in  failure  of  the  issue  of 
Ferdinand,  should  be  secured  to 
his  brother  don  Carlos,  provided 
he  also  signed  the  renunciation. 
The  niece  of  the  emperor  was  also 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Ferdinand, 
if  he  chose  to  demand  her  in  mar- 
raige.  But  should  he  refuse  these 
propositions,  his  imperial  majesty 
would  carry  his  plan  into  execution 
by  force,  and  suffer  him  to  remain 
without  compensation.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Ferdinand,  apparently  by 
the  advice  of  Cevallos,  to  put  off 
his  final  determination.  Instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  don  Pedro  de 
Labrador,  on  whose  attachment 
and  talents  the  king  had  the  great¬ 
est  reliance,  to  demand  a  conference 
with  Champagny,  in  which  he  was 
to  present  his  own  full  powers  for 
negotiating  on  the  subject,  and  to 
demand  Champagny’s  full  powers 
in  return.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  represent  to  Champagny,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  renunciation 
valid  or  binding,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Ferdinand  should 
enjoy  perfect  liberty:  that  if  he 
were  at  liberty  to  return  to  Madrid, 
he  would  there  receive  the  proposals 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  communi¬ 
cated 
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cated  by  his  plenipotentiary,  in  an 
authentic  and  official  manner.  But 
if  he  were  not  at  liberty,  not  only 
would  his  renunciation  not  be  valid 
or  binding,  but  it  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  injure  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  emperor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world, „  and  to  rouse  against 
him  the  hatred  of  Spain.  The 
instructions  concluded  with  ex¬ 
pressing  the  firm  resolve  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  not  to  yield  to  the  importunity 
of  Bonaparte,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  Providence, 
should  he  think  fit  to  resort  to  force. 
But  Champagny  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  that  tended  to  equivoca¬ 
tion  or  delay  :  the  demands  that  he 
* 

should  show  his  full  powers,  aild 
tha.t  the  emperor  should  communi¬ 
cate  his  proposals  in  an  authentic 
manner,  were  rejected  by  him, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
mere  matters  of  form,  totally  un¬ 
connected  with  the  main  object  of 
the  negotiation. 

Don  Pedro  de  Labrador  in  vain 
urged  the  importance  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  proceeding  in  a  regular  and 
official  manner  :  but  his  representa¬ 
tions  produced  no  effect  on  Cham¬ 
pagny,  who  tried  to  render  him 
more  yielding  and  accommodating, 
by  assuring  him  “  that  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Spain  and  his  own  were 
at  that  moment  within  his  power.’' 
Labrador,  unable  to  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  Champagny,  and  un¬ 
willing  to  commit  himself  by  any 
unguarded  expression,  terminated 
the  conversation  by  asking  if  the 
king  was  in  a  state  of  liberty  ?  To 
this  the  French  minister  replied, 
“  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
it.’'  Upon  this  Labrador  rejoined, 
«  then' he  should  be  restored  to  his 
kingdom.”  “  In  respect  to  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain,"  Champagny  an¬ 
swered,  “  it  was  necessary  that 
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his  majesty  should  have  a  right 
understanding  with  the  emperor, 
either  personally  or  by  letter.’’ — - 
After  this,  no  doubt  could  be  en- 
■  tertained  respecting  the  state  of 
bondage  in  which  the  king  was 
held  ;  the  object  for  which  he  was 
thus  kept  a  prisoner  at  Bayonne  ; 
and  the  only  method  by  which  he 
could  hope  to  regain  his  liberty, 
and  procure  leave  to  return  to  Ma¬ 
drid.  An  order,  however,  that  this 
infringement  of  his  liberty  might, 
if  possible,  be  declared  in  a  man¬ 
ner  still  more  official  and  ostensible, 
Cevallos  sent  a.  note  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  determination  of  his 
royal  master  to  return  to  Madrid, 
for  the  purpose  of  tranquillizing 
the  alarm  into  which,  the  length 
and  circumstances  of  his  absence 
had  thrown  his  subjects,  and  of 
carrying  on  the  necessary  business 
of  the  kingdom  :  at  the  same  time 
assuring  Champagny,  that  he  (Ce¬ 
vallos)  would  remain  and  treat 
with  his  imperial  majesty  on  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  The  only  effect  produced 
by  this  note  was  the  employment 
of  greater  vigilance  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  king. 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  he 
thus  held  Ferdinand  a  close  priso¬ 
ner,  and  offered  him  no  other  means 
of  escaping  out  of  his  power  but 
by  a  ready  and  full  compliance 
with  his  demands,  perceived  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  succeed  soon 
or  easily.  Fie  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  Charles  brought  to 
Bayonne.  By  this  he  probably 
hoped  to  accelerate  the  completion 
of  his  schemes  in  different  ways. 
Ferdinand,  knowing  that  his  title 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  not  only 
not  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte, 
but  was  viewed  by  him  of  such  a 
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Bature  as  to  be  easily  rendered 
suspicious  and  doubtful,  would  na¬ 
turally  feel  alarmed,  when  his  royal 
father  was  sent  for,  least  he  him¬ 
self  should  no  longer  be  treated 
with  as  having  any  right  to  that 
which  Bonaparte  had  previously 
wished  him  to  renounce.  Or  the 
object  in  sending  for  Charles  might 
be,  to  use  his  influence  and  authori¬ 
ty,  if  he  still  possessed  any,  over 
the  determinations  of  his  son.  One 
certain  advantage  must  necessarily 
result  from  having  both  the  father 
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and  son  at  Bayonne,  when  Bona- 
'parte  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
or  forcing  them  into  a  renunciation 
of  their  *  rights.  He  thus  would 
put  it  completely  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  nation  to  rally  round 
any  of  their  old  dynasty,  in  the 
first  moments  of  their  indignation 
at  his  violence  and  perfidy.  The 
grand  duke  of  Berg  had  orders 
sent  him,  to  employ  every  artifice 
In  his  power  to  persuade  the  royal 
parents  tOsSet  out  on  their  journey' 
to  Bayonne.  They,  however,  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  quit  Madrid, 
unless  the  favourite  should  precede 
them.  '  Murat  applied  to  the  junta, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  exercise 
of  the  government  by  Ferdinand, 
for  his  liberation  ;  but  as  they  had 
received  positive  instructions  from 
the  king  on  no  account  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  French,  they  at  first 
refused  to  grant  it,  and  sent  to 
Bayonne  to  know  how  they  were 
to  actv  By  a  royal  order  they 
were  commanded  to  acquaint  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  liberation  of  Godoy 
was  at  that  time  in  treaty  between 
the  two  sovereigns.  Bonaparte, 
however,  had  written  to  the  duke 
of  Berg,.,  that  the  prince  of  Astu¬ 
rias  had  put.  the  prisoner,  Godoy, 
at  his  disposal ;  and  that  he,  must, 
therefore,  claim,  in  an  absolute  and 


peremptory  manner,  the  surrender 
of  his’  person  from  the  junta.' — > 
Murat  instantly  put  the  orders  of 
his  master  in  execution,  in  the  most 
violent  and  abusive  manner.  The 
junta,  rather  terrified  than  de¬ 
ceived,  no  longer  refused  compli¬ 
ance  :  the  favourite  was  according'- 
ly  liberated,  and  conveyed  to 
Bayonne  under  a  strong  escort  y 
whither  he  was  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  royal  parents. 

The  situation  of  Ferdinand  was 
rendered  now  even  more  embar¬ 
rassing  and  desperate  than  before. 
Beset  on  one  side  by  Bonaparte, 
who,  though  he  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  insisted  on  his  re¬ 
nouncing  that  title;  offering  him 
a  very  inadequate,  or  rather  only 
a  nominal  compensation,  in  case 
he  complied  ;  and  threatening 
to  use  violent  measures,  in  case 
he  refused  the  proposal:  attack¬ 
ed  on  the  other  side  by  his  own 
father,  who  upbraided  him  with 
having  obtained  the  throne  by 
viqlence  ;  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  avowedly  wished  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  it  himself,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  it  on  Bona¬ 
parte.  Perceiving  no  method  of 
liberating  himself,  from  the  confine¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  held,  but  by 
yielding  up  that  to  which  lie  was 
denied  a  valid  title  ;  and  which,  as 
to  all  essential  purposes,  could 
easily  be  wrested  from  him  :  under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  this 
prospect  before  him,  Ferdinand, 
om  the  1st  of  May,  made  a  con¬ 
ditional  renunciation  of  his  crown 
in  favour  of  Charles.  In  the  letter 
conveying  the  renunciation,  hp  re-  ' 
minds  his  father  that  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  acknowledged  his  abdica¬ 
tion  at  Aranjuez  to  have  been  vo¬ 
luntary,  and  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  acts  of  his  life.  Ferdinand 
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was,  therefore,  surprised  now'  to 
be  informed,  that  his  royal  parent 
always  considered  himself  as  re¬ 
serving  in  his  mind  a  right  to  re- 
same  the 'government  whenever  he 
should  think  proper.  Anxious, 
however,  to  comply  with  this  ,  un¬ 
expressed  and  unexpected  article 
in  the  act  of  abdication,  he  had 
inquired  whether  his  royal  father 
were  now  inclined  to  resume  the 
sceptre,  and  had  received  for 
answer,  that  he  would  neither  re¬ 
turn  to  the  throne  nor  to  Spain. 
In  what  light  then  could  he  view 
the  request,  that  he  should  re¬ 
nounce  the  crown  in  favour  of  a 
parent,  who  did  not  mean  again 
to  wear  it  ?  His  filial  attachment 
and  obedience  prompted  him  to 
comply  with  this  extraordinary  re¬ 
quest  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  pro¬ 
posed  renunciation  with  his  duty 
as  a  sovereign,  and  with  those 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 
which  confirmed  the  power  which 
his  father’s  free  resignation  had  be- 
Stowed.  Ashe  wished,  if  possible, 
to  act  at  once  as  became  a  dutiful 
and  obedient  son,  and  in  conformity 
with  those  law's  from  which  he 
derived  his  authority,  he  was  wailing 
to  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  his 
royal  parent,  on  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  :  1st,  That  they  should  both 
return  together  to  Madrid.  2d, 
That  a  cortgz  should  be  assembled 
there  ;  or,  if  it  were  more  agreeable 
to  his  father,  that  all  the  tribunals 
and  deputies  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  convoked.  3d,  That  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  assembly  he  would 
execute  his  renunciation  in  due 
form,  and  declare  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  make  it: 
arising  solely  from  hi^  anxious  wish 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  preserve  the  nation  from  a 
civil  war.  4th,  That  his  royal  fa- 
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ther  should  not  be  accompanied 
by  those  individuals  who  had  just4 
ly  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people.  5th,  That,  should  his 
father  not  be  disposed  to  reign  in 
person,  nor  to  reside  in  Spain,  he 
was  to  be  invested  with  the  su¬ 
preme  command,  in  the  royal 
name. 

The  answer  of  Charles  to  this 
letter  bears,  in  its  style  and  its  ge¬ 
neral  tenor,  evident  marks  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  written  under  the  influ¬ 
ence,  if  not  at  the  dictation,  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  or  his  agents.  One  part 

of  it  indeed  insinuates  that  the 

• 

march  of  the  French  troops  into 
Spain  had  for  its  object,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weakness  and  dis¬ 
traction  of  her  councils,  or  at  least 
to  force  her  into  more  complete 
and  submissive  alliancewith  Frances 
but  every  other  part  of  the  letter, — ■* 
thespirit  of  insinuation  and  hostility 
against  his  son  ;  the  objection  to 
assemble  the  popular  assemblies, 
lest  they  should  produce  meetings, 
mutiny  and  revolution,  and  the' 
avowal  of  implicit  confidence  in 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  French 
emperor  ;  all  point  it  out  as  written 
under  the  direction  of  that  monarch. 
It  begins  with  expressing  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Charles,  entertained 
ever  since  the  peace  of  Basle,  that 
the  real  interest  of  Spain  required 
a  close  and  uninterrupted  connec¬ 
tion  with  France.  This,  no  doubt, 
had  been  productive  of  some  par¬ 
tial  or  temporary  evils,  but  they 
were  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
good  ;  and  ought  on  no  account, 
as  had  been  done,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  weakness  or  perfidy  of  his 
ministers.  His  son,  however,  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  dislike  his  first  wife 
had  conceived  against  France,  and 
honing  to  remove  the  favourite 
minister  of  his  father,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy,  of  which  sufficient 
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proofs  were  found  among  his 
papers.  This  horrid  crime  he  had 
been  induced  to  pardon,  from  his 
feelings  as  a  father,  rendered  still 
more  acute  and  compassionate  by 
the  supplicating  tears  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  But  this  mercy  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  and  which  it  ought 
to  have  produced.  The  Erst  op¬ 
portunity  that  afterwards  presented 
itself  for  invading  the  power  of  his 
father  was  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  prince.  At  the  very  time  when, 
anxious  for  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  the  king  viewed  with 
alarm  and  apprehension  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  French  troops,  and 
therefore  ordered  his  army  to  unite 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
liis  son  introduced  disorder  and 
mutiny  into  his  body  guards,  even 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  father 
became  the  prisoner  of  the  son  : 
that  minister,  who,  for  his  long  and 
eminent  services,  had  been  adopted 
into  the  royal  family,  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  obliged  to  save  his 
life  by  flight  and  concealment. 
The  crown,  snatched  ,from  the 
head  of  a  father,  gray  and  feeble 
with  years ;  dishonoured  and  over¬ 
powered  by  violence  ;  was  placed 
on  hisundutiful  and  rebellious  son. 
Nothing  remained  to  the  dethroned 
monarch  but  to  take  refuse,  in  his 
distress  and  debasement,  with  his 
ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
From  him  he  lias  received  sympa¬ 
thy  and  protection  :  he  has  de¬ 
clared  that  the  dethroner  of  hfs 
own  father  shall  never  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  king,  and  that  he  never 
fan  acquire  the  confidence  of  fo¬ 
reign  states.  This  son  is  also  the 
enemy  of  France  :  his  letters, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  are  in 
the  possessipn  of  the  emperor. 
1808. 


Under  all  these  circumstances,  of 
conspiracy,  of  violent  dethrone¬ 
ment,  of  enmity  to  that  power 
which  has  protected  the  rights  of  a 
father  and  a  king,  and  which  is  the 
most  natural  and  beneficial  ally  of 
Spain,  it  is  impossible  for  the  royal 
parent  to  hesitate  about  what  he 
ought  to  perform,  whether  he  re¬ 
gard  his  own  just-  claims,  or  the 
duties  he  owes  to  his  subjects.  The 
son,  by  acting  as  became  the  heir  of 
the  throne,  in  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  his  father,  might  have  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  healing  the  wounds  of 
Spain:  by  the  conduct  he  has  actual¬ 
ly  pursued,  he  has  heaped  indignity 
and  violence  on  his  parent ;  he  has 
increased  the  weakness  and  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  has 
effectually  cut  himself  off  from 
possessing  that,  to  obtain  which 
prematurely  he  had  violated  the 
duties  of  a  son  ;  his  behaviour  has 
erected  an  insurmountable  and  per¬ 
petual  barrier  between  him  and  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  interest  of 
that  unhappy  kingdom  forbids  that 
he,  who  has  conspired  against  his 
father,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
rights  and  his  honour,  should  ever 
rule  over  it.  The  proposed  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  cortcz  is  useless, 
if  it  be  meant  to  replace  or  con¬ 
firm  the  authority  of  the  father:  he 
possesses  it  independent  either  of 
them  or  his  son,  since  he  never 
voluntarily  abdicated  it;  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  it  be  meant  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  tire  father  and  son  :  to 
assemble  it  for  that  purpose  would 
assuredly  produce  mutiny,  and  re¬ 
volution. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of 
the  letter  of  Charles :  it  clearly 
proves  that  his  arrival  at  Bayonne 
had  already  been  turned  to  ad  van/ 
tage  by  Bonaparte;  and  that  the 
main  engine  on  which  he  depended, 
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for  forcing  Ferdinand  out  of  the 
throne,  was  formed  of  the  wear¬ 
ness  and  pliability  of  the  father. 
The  letter  which  Ferdinand  sent  in 
reply  to  that,  of  which  we  have 
just  given  the  chief  contents,  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  forbearance, 
temper,  and  candour,  as  his  father’s 
is  for  its  harshness  and  want  of 
feeling.  He  begins  with  expressing 
his  cordial  approbation  of  the  system 
of  politics,  which  had  been  uniform¬ 
ly  followed  in  Spain,  even  since 
the  peace  of  Basle.  With  respect 
to  the  first  charge  brought  against 
him,  the  conspiracy  at  the  Escu- 
rial,  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  in¬ 
nocence  may  be  found  in  the  una¬ 
nimous  rejection  of  the  charge  by 
the  eleven  counsellors  who  were 
appointed  by  his  father  to  examine 
into  the  affair.  Had  the  examina¬ 
tion,  been  even  more  strict  and  for¬ 
mal,  his  innocence  would  have 
been  still  more  apparent.  He  then 
proceeds  to  that  part  of  his  father’s 
letter  which  pretended  to  account 
for  the  recall  and  concentrating  of 
the  armies  of  Spain.  How  can 
the  reason  assigned  .  for  recalling 
the  Spanish  troops  and  assembling 
them  at  Aranjuez  be  considered  as 
satisfactory  ?  Was  there  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  troops  of  his 
•uHy,  the  emperor  of  the  French  ? 
Ought  not  their  approach  rather 
to  have  been  matter  of  joy  and 
confidence  ?  But  their  approach 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
reason  for  drawing  the  Spanish 
troops  to  Aranjuez:  since  they 
we.v  expressly  ordered  by  the  king 
jiimself,  to  keep  open  the  road  to 
Seville.  No  person  believed  that  the 
rogal  journey  would  terminate  at 
that  city.  America  was  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject.  This  belief  was  so  general 
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and  strong,  that  a  royal  decree 
was  thought  necessary  to  remove 
it :  still,  notwithstanding  this  de¬ 
cree,  the  preparations  for  a  long 
and  suspicious  journey  were  carried 
on.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  if  the  populace,  afraid  of 
losing  their  monarch,  enraged 
against*  that  minister,  who,  after 
having  been,  the  author  of  all  the 
misfortunes  and  calamities  under 
which  they  had  long  laboured,  was 
now  about  to  inveigle  the  king  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  moreover, 
indignant  at  the  gross  deceit  which 
was  attempted  to  be  put  upon  them 
by  the  royal  decree,  is  it  surpris¬ 
ing,  that  in  this  state  of  the  public 
mind,  rendered  still  more  un¬ 
governable  by  despair,  the  distur¬ 
bances  at  Aranjuez  should  have 
taken  place  ?  The  only  part  which 
the  son  took  in  this  disturbance 
was,  at  the  request  of  his  royal 
father,  to  seek  out  and  endeavour 
to  protect  the  favourite  minister. 
And  yet  this  minister,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  the 
popular  fury  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  at  Aranjuez ;  whom  th£ 
king  was  so  anxious  to  protect ; 
was  deemed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
French  so  inimical  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  regeneration  of  Spain, 
that  one  pf  the  main  objects  of  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  was  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  persuade  the  king  to  strip 
him  of  his  power  and  influence. 
That  the  emperor  was  correct  in 
the  opinion  he  entertained  respect¬ 
ing  the  favourite,  was  manifest 
from  the  universal  and  strong  satis¬ 
faction  produced  by  his  arrest. 
The  commotion  at  Aranjuez 
touched  not  nor  affected  the  person 
or  authority  of  the  king,  except  in 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his 
minister.  The  populace, who  sought 
for  him  with  fury,  and  cursed  him 
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xs  the  author  of  their  wrongs  and 
misery,  uttered  not  a  syllable  of 
complaint  or  dissatisfaction  against 
the  king  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
they  expressed  the  utmost  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  his  person  and 
government.  His  abdication,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  time,  surprised  and 
astonished  every  body,  and  none 
more  than  his  son,  in  whose  favour 
it  was  made.  The  first  mention 
of  it  sprang  voluntarily  from  the 
royal  parent.  By  him  it  was  first 
communicated  to  his  ministers  and 
to  the  diplomatique  body,  declaring 
it  to  be  his  spontaneous  act,  long 
before  determined  upon.  When 
the  king  mentioned  it  to  his  royal 
brother,  he  added,  that  the  signa¬ 
ture,  by  which  the  decree  of  abdi¬ 
cation  was  finished  and  rendered 
valid,  was  the  happiest  transaction 
of  his  life.  So  far,  indeed,  at  that 
time, from  hinting  that  it  was  forced 
or  involuntary,  three  days  after 
the  ratification  of  the  deed,  the 
royal  parent  requested  his  sou  to 
pay  no  attention  to  any  assertion 
that  the  abdication  was  involuntary, 
since  it  was  in  every  respect  the  free 
act  of  his  own  mind. 

That  the  new  sovereign  was  as 
favourable  to  the  alliance  and  in¬ 
terests  of  France  as  his  father  had 
been,  would  appear,  not  merely 
from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  but  from  the  confidence  he 
put  in  him,  by  readily  going  to 
Madrid,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
reality  garrisoned  by  the  French 
army.  Anxious  on  every  point  to 
oblige  his  royal  father,  'and  more 
particularly  when  what  he  proposed 
tended  to  insure  and  draw  closer 
the  alliance  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  he  had  cheerfully  agreed  to 
ally  himself  in  marriage  with  his 
imperial  majesty,  as  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  such  an  alliance 


was  in  contemplation,  and  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  particular  corre¬ 
spondence, between  the  emperor  and 
his  father.  But  he  had  given  still 
further  and  more  decisive  proofs 
how  eager  he  was  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  ally :  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  them  he  had  agreed  to 
the  departure  of  his  brother,  don 
Carlos,  from  Madrid,  to  meet  and 
compliment  the  emperor  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  had  himself  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  because  he 
was  given  to  understand,  that  his 
proceeding  to  the  frontiers,  and 
welcoming  his  ally  into  Spain, 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable,  and 
would  certainly  be  requited  by  the 
immediate  recognition  of  his  title 
and  authority.  How  then  was  he 
astonished  and  confounded  When, 
instead  of  this  recognition,  he  had 
been  peremptorily  required  to  give 
up  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
to  the  family  of  Bonaparte  !  With 
respect  to  the  protest  of  his  father, 
inclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
in  what  light  was  he  to  view  it  ?  It 
expressly  declared  that  the  abdica¬ 
tion  was  forced  and  involuntary ; 
and  yet,  when  he  had  questioned 
his  father  concerning  this  protest, 
he  was  distinctly  told  that  the  ab¬ 
dication  was  voluntary,  though  not 
intended  to  be  permanent.  Not 
only  this  was  acknowledged,  but 
also  that  the  reserved  power  to  Pre¬ 
sume  the  crown  was  not  stated  at 
the  time  of  the  abdication,  merely 
because  the  king  did  not  then  think 
proper  to  state  it.  Is  not  this  a 
plain  and  decisive  proof  that  no 
violence  was  used  in  procuring  the 
abdication  ;  and  that  the  new  so¬ 
vereign  did  nothing  improper  or 
wrong  in  acting  as  if  his  power 
were  to  be  permanent,  since  his 
royal  parent  not  only  did  not  state 
his  reserved  right,  but  on  the  con- 
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trary  expressly  declared  that  he 
neither  would  reign  nor  return  to 
Spain.  The  proposal  for  assem¬ 
bling  the  cortez, jor  the  council  and 
deputies  of  the  kingdom,  was  made, 
not  because  their  presence  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  son’s  renunciation  in  favour  of 
his  father,  but  solely  that  every 
thing  consistent  with  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  might  be 
attended  to,  on  so  solemn  an  occa¬ 
sion.  The  alternative  is  again  pro¬ 
posed  ;  if  the  royal  parent  wishes 
to  resume  the  government,  the  son 
will  readily  and  cheerfully  resign 
it :  but  he  hopes  to  be  appointed 
the  representative  of  his  father,  if 
his  father  should  determine  to  re¬ 
side  out  of  Spain.  This  however 
he  is  implored  not  to  do,  if  he  wish 
to  preserve  his  health,  or  the  peace 
^nd  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  Above 
all,  the  son  conjures  his  royal  pa¬ 
rent,  not  to  exclude  their  dynasty 
from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  to 
substitute  the  imperial  family  of 
France  in  its  room.  Before  this 
act  can  be  valid  it  must  have  the 
ponsent  of  all  the  individuals  who 
have  a  right  to  the  throne,  and 
more  especially  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Spanish  people;  and 
even  then,  tne  act,  though  attended 
with  every  necessary  and  legal  for¬ 
mality,  would  be  universally  deem¬ 
ed  compulsory,  unless  all  those  who 
have  a  claim  to  the  throne,  and  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  the 
transaction,  Were  so  placed  that 
they  could  deliberate  and  decide 
free  from  the  influence  or  the  ter- 
ppr  of  a  foreign  power.  The  act, 
therefore,  of  the  royal  parent  and 
his  son,  so  far  as  it  can  give  away 
the  crown  from  the  Bourbon  dy¬ 
nasty,  cannot  be  considered  as  free, 
while  they  are  detained  in  a  foreign 
country  against  their  will. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  day 
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after  the  above  letter  was  written,. 
Bonaparte  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  royal  parents  ;  vrhat  pass¬ 
ed  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
the  infamous  and  disgraceful  scene 
which  followed.  This  it  may  be 
proper  to  describe  in  Cevallos’s  own 
words.  u  At  five  o’clock  king  Fer¬ 
dinand  wars  called  in  by  his  august 
father  to  hear,  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen  and  the  emperor,  ex¬ 
pressions  so  disgusting  and  humili¬ 
ating,  that  I  do  not  dare  to  record 
them.  All  the  party  were  seated, 
except  king  Ferdinand,  whom  the 
father  ordered  to  make  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  crown,  under 
pain  of  being  treated,  with  all 
his  household,  as  an  usurper  of  the 
throne,  and  a  conspirator  against 
the  life  of  his  parents.”  Bona¬ 
parte,  however,  appears  not  to  have 
regarded  the  renunciation  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  t@  his  father,  as  necessary  to 
render  the  resignation  of  the  latter 
in  his  favour  valid;  for,  op  the  very 
day  that  the  scene  already  described 
took  place,  and  before  Ferdinand 
had  yielded  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  parent,  Charles  had 
executed  the  deed  of  resignation, 
which  transferred  his  title  to  die 
emperor  of  the  French.  The  pre- 
air  ble  of  the  deed  deserves  notice,  as 
showing  how  continually  and  pow¬ 
erfully  present  to  the  mind  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  in  the  execution  of  'all  bis 
plans  of  conquest,  is  the  hope  of  be- 
_  ing  able,  by  means  of  them,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  reduce  the  means  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  England.  It  expressly 
states,  that  the  contracting  sove¬ 
reigns  are  animated  by  a  desire  to 
put  Spain  into  such  a  condition,  as 
shall  enable  her  to  unite  all  her  re¬ 
sources  with  those  of  France  “  to 
obtain  a  maritime  peace.”  In  the 
deed  hself  it  is  declared,  on  the  part 
of  Charles,  that  his  sole  object  lor 
executing  it  is  tp  prevent  those  dis¬ 
sensions 
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senstons  among  his  people,  winch 
the  factions  in  his  own  family  had 
an  unavoidable  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  that  a  peace  shall  take 
place  only  on  these  conditions;  1st, 
That  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  should  be  preserved  ;  and 
2d,  That  the  prince,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  by  the  ^  emperor, 
should  be  independent.  The  other 
principal  articles  ©f  this  act  of  re¬ 
signation  declare  that  the  king, 
queen,  prince  of  peace,  and  such 
of  their  servants  as  shall  choose  to 
follow  them,  shall  preserve  their 
respective  ranks  in  France  ;  that 
the  imperial  palace  of  Compeigne 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  king 
Charles,  during  his  life  ;  that  a 
civil  list  of  80,000,000  reals  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  king,  .and  the 
dowry  of  the  queen,  at  his  death, 
shall  be  2,000,000  ;  to  the  infantes 
of  Spain  the  annual  sum  of 
400,000  livres  is  to  be  secured,  and 
that  the  king  shall  give  up  to  Na¬ 
poleon  his  personal  landed  property 
in  Spain,  in  exchange  for  the  castle 
of  Chambord. 

It  seems  to  have  been  judged  ex¬ 
pedient  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards  for  this  extraordinary 
transfer  of  them  to  the  French  em¬ 
peror.  For  this  purpose  Charles 
directed  a  mandate  to  the  supreme 
junta  of  the  government  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  in  which  he  appointed  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  kingdom,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  council  of  Castile,  and 
the  captains-general  and  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  provinces  to  obey  his 
orders.  The  alleged  .  reason  for 
thus  conferring  the  chief  military 
command  upon  a  foreigner  is,  that 
thus  all  the  troops  in  Spain,  as  well 
Spanish  as  French,  might,  by  being 
under  the  authority  of  one  man, 
be  directed  uniformly  and  at  once 
against  the  external  and  internal 
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enemies  of  the  kingdom*  Ifnme* 
diately  after  the  issue  of  this  man¬ 
date  (on  the  same  day,  if  the  dates 
be  correct)  Charles  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  supreme  council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  and  the  council'  of  inquisition* 
in  which  he  states,  that  having  re¬ 
solved,  in  the  extraordinary  cu-* 
cumstances  m  which  Spain  was  then 
placed,  to  afford  his  subjects  a  new 
proof  of  his  affections  towards  them, 
he  had  therefore  abdicated  all  Ills 
claims  upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms 
in  favour  of  his  friend  and  ally  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  by  a  treaty 
which  had  been  signed  and  ratified 
—by  which  treaty  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  holy  catholic 
religion,  not  only  as  the  predomi¬ 
nant  but  as  the  sole  and  exclusive 
religion,  were  firmly  guarantiedi 
He  therefore  calls  upon  them  to 
behave  to  the  French  with  the  ut¬ 
most  friendship,  and  to  preserve 
the  country  from  insurrection  and 
tumult. 

The  father,  having  thus  done  all 
in  his  power  not  only  to  transfer 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  to 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  but  to 
secure  the  quiet  and  ready  recep¬ 
tion  of  that  transfer  by  the  Spanish 
nation,  the  resistance  and  refusal 
of  Ferdinand  were  no  longer  to  be 
expected.  In  the  disgraceful  con¬ 
versation  which  his  father  had  held 
with  him,  in  the  presence  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  queen,  he  had 
threatened  to  treat  him  as  an  usur¬ 
per,  unless  he  made  an  immediate 
and  absolute  renunciation  of  the 
crown  in  his  behalf.  fI  he  day  after 
this  conversation  passed,  Ferdinand 
wrote  to  his  father  in  reply  to  this 
imperious  and  harsh  requisition. 
He  expressed  his  regret  and  asto¬ 
nishment  that  the  conditions  on 
which  he  had  professed  himself 
willing  to  execute  the  required  re- 
3  3  jaunciation 
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nuneiation  —  conditions  dictated 
solely  by  a  wish  to  preserve  his  own 
honour,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom, — should  have  produced 
such  violent  indignation  in  his 
royal  mind.  I^>r  no  other  reason 
had  he  been  insulted  in  the  presence 
of  his  venerable  mother,  and  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  with  epi¬ 
thets  the  most  gross  and  humiliat¬ 
ing.  An  unconditional  renuncia¬ 
tion  had  also  been  demanded  of 
him.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  agree 
to  the  renunciation,  in  order  that 
his  royal  father  might  return  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  resume  the  character  and 
power  ■which  he  enjoyed  prior  to 
the  19th  of  March.  Although 
Ferdinand  by  this  letter  divested 
himself  of  the  royal  power,  and 
must  have  been  assured  that  the 
very  first  act  of  his  father  would 
be  to  make  over  all  title  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  (so  far  as  depend¬ 
ed  upon  him)  to  Bonaparte — if, 
indeed,  he  had  waited  for  the  for¬ 
mal  renunciation  of  his  son — yet 
Ferdinand  appears  not  to  have  con¬ 
sented  to  deliver  up  his  own  right 
to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  till 
some  days  afterwards.  Cevallos 
gives  us  no  insight  into  the  particu¬ 
lar  modes  of  attack  upon  the  prince, 
after  Bonaparte  had  succeeded  both 
in  forcing  him  to  renounce  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  father,  and  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  father  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  the  French  dynasty,  except  that 
he  states  (but  not  from  bis  own 
personal  knowledge)  that  in  the 
last  conference  he  held  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  the  emperor  said,  “  Prince,  il 
fant  opter  entrs  la  cession  ei  la  wort” — 
^  Prince,  you  have  only  to  choose 
between  cession  and  death*”  The 
resignation  of  Ferdinand  was  exe¬ 
cuted  ajt  Bayonne  on  the  10th  of 
May  :  the  preamble  differs  much 
from  that  prefixed  to  the  resigna¬ 


tion  of  Charles,  and  simply  -state* 
that  the  emperor  of  the  French* 
and  the  prince  of  Asturias,  having 
differences  to  regulate,  have  ap<* 
pointed  their  respective  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  By  the  articles  of  this  act, 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  prince  of 
Asturias  shall  renounce  that  right 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  In¬ 
dies,  which  in  that  character  he 
possesses  ;  that  the  emperor  secures 
to  him  the  title  of  royal  highness  ^ 
and  will  cede  to  him  the  domain  of 
Navarre,  and  grant  him  an  annual 
sum  of  400,000  livres  of  appanage 
rent,  and  a  further  rent  of  600, OOP 
livres.  The  title  of  royal  high¬ 
ness,  the  enjoyment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  commanderies  in  Spain, 
and  an  appanage  rent  of  400,000 
livres,  are  likewise  granted  to  don 

CD 

Antonio,  the  uncle  of  Ferdinand,.- 
and.  don  Carlos  and  don  Francisco 
his  brothers,  provided-  they  accede 

to  the  treaty.- 

* 

As  soon  as  Ferdinand-  had  rati¬ 
fied  this  treaty,  he  was  hurried 
from  Bayonne  into  the  interior  of 
France.  To  render  his  humiliation 
more  abject,  and  his  subserviency 
to  the  will  of  Bonaparte  more  com¬ 
plete  and  useful,  he,  his  uncle,  and 
brother  were  commanded,  when 
they  reached  Bourdeaux,  to  address 
a  solemn  proclamation  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  policy  and  art  of  the 
emperor  are  clearly  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  pro¬ 
clamation..  The  princes  who  sub¬ 
scribe  it,  begin  with  declaring  the 
motives  which  had  induced  them  to 
address  it  to  the  Spaniards  ;  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  anarchy 
and  consequent  distress,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  kingdom  of 
Spain*  might  be  accelerated  and 
increased  by  the  uncertainty  in 
which  the  nation  were  held  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  principles  of  that  con¬ 
duct,  which  bad  been  for  some 

time 
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■trine  pursued  by  their  highnesses, 
and  the  measures  they  had  just 
adopted.  In  the  hope,  therefore, 
of  snatching  the  Spaniards  from 
calamity,  they  had  resolved  to  lay 
before  them  the  reasons  of  their 
past  and  present  conduct,  since 
they  were  convinced,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened  to 
the  salutary  effect  of  the  plans  of 
their  highnesses,  no  obstruction 
would  be  given  to  the  execution 
bf  them.  Their  journey  to  Ba¬ 
yonne,  the  first  step  which  had 
alarmed  and  agitated  the  nation, 
was  imperiously  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  the 
princes  of  Asturias  ascended  the 
throne— by  the  occupation  of  the  , 
frontier  fortresses  by  a  numerous 
body  of  French  troops,  and  the 
presence  of  (i(),OGO  of  that  nation 
in  Madrid  and  its  environs,  and  by 
several  other  circumstances  known 
Only  to  themselves.  Surrounded 
b'y  evils,  they  had  chosen  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Bayonne,  thus  preferring 
what  they  deemed  the  least  evils. 
When  they'  arrived  at  Bayonne,  the 
prince,  then  king,  learnt  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  astonishment  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  protested  against  his  abdi¬ 
cation,  as  forced  and  involuntary. 
The  prince,  who  had  accepted  the 
crown,  under  the  firm  belief  that 
his  father  had  yielded  it  up  to  him 
of  his  own  accord,  and  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  no  sooner  learnt  that  he 
had  entered  a  protest,  than  he  de¬ 
termined  to  give  back  the  throne. 
Scarcely  had  he  signed  the  act  of 
renunciation,  when  his  father,  in 
his  o.vn  name,  and  in  that  of  his 
whole  race,  transferred  the  crown 
to  the  emperor  of  the  French— 
that  lie  might  consult  for  the  good 
6f  the  nation  in  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
per  person  and  family  to  occupy  it. 
In  thi-s  state  of  things,  their  royal 
highnesses,  persuaded  that  any  un¬ 


willingness  or  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  nation  must  be  use¬ 
less  in  preventing  the  transfer  from 
being  carried  into  execution,  and 
could  only  produce  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  ;  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  integrity  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  monarchy  and  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  religion  are  to  be  rigo¬ 
rously  and  carefully  preserved  by 
the  emperor  of  the  French  ;  and 
moreover  reflecting  how  unavail¬ 
ing  their  claims  must  be  after  the 
renunciation  of  the  king  ;  have  de¬ 
termined  to  consult  the  interest  of 
the  Spanish  people,  by  renouncing 
all  their  rights  to  the  throne.  They 
therefore  release  the  Spaniards 
from  all  the  duties  towards  them, 
which  arose  out  of  those  rights,  and 
conjure  them  to  consult  their  com¬ 
mon  good  by  conducting  them¬ 
selves  as  peaceful  and  obedient  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who 
by  his  power  and  wise  arrange¬ 
ments  will  secure  their  tranquillity 
and  happiness. 

Thus  had  Bonaparte  effected  the 
transference  of  the  Spanish  nation 
from  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  hi$ 
own  family,  as  far  as  that  tram- 
ference  could  be  effected  by  tin? 
formal  renunciation,  jn  his  favour, 
of  the  royal  family,  and  by  a  strong 
but  suspicious  recommendation 
from  them  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
to  receive  their  new  sovereign, 
whoever  he  should  be,  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  submission  and  obedience. 
Abounding  as  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind  are,  especially  in  these  latter 
unparalleled  and  portentous  times, 
in  examples  of  treachery,'  perfidy, 
and  violence  ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  one  deed,  which,  in 
every  part  of  its  performance,  in 
Its  own  nature,  hr  in  the  character 
of  the  means  by.  which  it  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  bore  such  strong 
and  infamous  marks  of  villany. 

S  4  Had 
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Had  not  the  indignation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  of  Europe  been  almost 
worn  out,  by  what  it  had  witnessed 
and  felt  for  the  last  20  years,  the 
occurrences  of  Bayonne  would  have 
created  more  astonishment  and  de¬ 
testation  than  they  actually  did. 
But  that  action,  which  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period  would  have  marked 
the  age  in  which  it  had  been  per¬ 
formed,  as  pre-eminent  in  deceit 
and  outrage  ;  occurring  after  a  re¬ 
gular  series  of  deeds  similar  in  na¬ 
ture,  though  left  far  behind  in  the 
degree  of  their  guilt ;  by  no  means 
is  regarded  with  the  abhorrence 
which  it  ought  to  excite.  Posterity, 
happily  recovered  from  that  cal¬ 
lousness  to  wickedness  which  marks 
the  present  age,  will  give  to  the 
deed  we  have  just  recorded  its  just 
tribute  of  indignation.  That  we 
may  do  all  in  our  power  to  recall 
that  sensibility  to  the  enormity  of 
guilt,  which  distinguished  Europe 
before  the  French  revolution,  let 
us  briefly  recapitulate  tire  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  towards  Spain  :  the 
mind  is  more  likely  to  be  impressed 
deeply  and  permanently,  when  his 
enormities  are  presented  to  it  in 
quick  and  uninterrupted  succession. 

His  object  was  to  gain  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  to  remove 
that  family,  which,  even  at  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  its  own  dignity  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  nation,  had  adhered  to  the 
alliance  and  promoted  the  views  of 
France.  ■  And  for  what  purpose 
was  the  Bourbon  family  to  be  de¬ 
throned,  and  the  dynasty  of  Bona¬ 
parte  to  be  seated  in  its  stead?  Had 
the  end  in  view -been,  as  Napoleon 
held  out,  and  as  some  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  still  believe,  the  regeneration 
of  Spain,  could  he  not  have  effect¬ 
ed  that  much  more  completely, 
easily  and  certainly,  while  the  oid 
,  family  remained  on  the  throne,  than 


during  the  reign  of  a  new  dynasty?, 
By  allowing  Charles  to  have  re¬ 
tained  the  name  of  king,  he  could 
have  carried  into  effect  whatever 
measures  he  chose  :  Charles  would 
have  appointed  the  ministers  he 
thought  most  proper  to  introduce 
and  carry  through  his  pretended 
scheme  of  regeneration  ;  and  the 
nation,  if  capable  of  being  rege¬ 
nerated,  would  have  readily  ac¬ 
ceded  to  those  changes,  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  their  le¬ 
gitimate  king.  But  the  end  he  liad 
in  view  was  not  so  disinterested  :  his 
ambition  is  of  a  paltry  and  selfish 
character :  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  own  family  is  its  chief  aim,  and 
ultimate  object :  to  attain  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gratify  his  de¬ 
sire  of  revenge  against  England, 
may  be  necessary  to  infuse  energy 
into  the  people  whom  he  reduces  or 
ensnares  into  his  power  ;  but  still 
he  is  equally  selfish.  In  order  then 
to  place  one-of  his  own  family  up¬ 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  for  that 
sole  and  undivided  object,  or,  if  di¬ 
vided,  mixed  with  his  hatred  to 
England  ;  did  he  determine  to  de¬ 
prive  his  oldest  and  most  faithful 
ally  of  his  kingdom.  Such  was  the 
object,  and  such  were  the  motives, 
which  led  him  to  grasp  at  that 
object.  Let  us  view  the  measures 
he  adopted  to  obtain  it.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  end,  the  motives  ; — 
his  own  character  and  former  con¬ 
duct. 

The  pretext  under  which  he  seiz¬ 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  the 
imbecility  of  her  councils ;  the  in¬ 
applicability  of  her  resources  or 
force  to  any  object  connected  with 
her  interest  or  duty  ;  and  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  her  national  character. 
I  t  would  be  unfair  to  sav  that  all 

J 

these  things  were  produced  by  Bo¬ 
naparte  ;  yet  were  they  not  cherish¬ 
ed  and  rendered  more  permanent 
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Slid  Fatal  by  the  measures  he  pur-  royal  family.  The  king  gave  up 
sued  with  respect  to  this  ill-fated  the  throne,  Ferdinand  was  placed, 
kingdom  ?  The  prince  of  peace,  on  it, _  in  his  stead  ;  and  Bonaparte 
that  Minister  to  whom  the  sovereign  perceived,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
owed  the  weakness  and  unpopula-  tion  and  his  wishes,  some  signs  ol 
rity  ot  his  measures  j  whose  conti-  rallying  firmness  and  loyalty  among 
nuance  in  power  struck  the  minds  the  Spaniards.^  His  tioops  how- 
of  the  Spaniards  with  despair  of  any  ever  still  occupied  the  fiontier  fos- 
thing  honourable,  advantageous,  or  tresses,  and  surrounded  the  \  ery 
great ;  was  upheld  by  Bonaparte,  capital  of  the  kingdom.  I  he  new 
The  dissensions  between  the  sove-  monarch,  in  this  situation,  was  na- 
reign  and  his  son,  which  necessarily  rurally  anxious  to  preserve  the  at¬ 
tended  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  in-  liance,  and  to  obtain  the  lecogui- 
fluence  of  their  characters  and  mea-  tion  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  pio- 
sures  ;  and  which,  by  paralysing  the  mised  this,  provided  he  would  corn- 
head  of  the  nation,  spread  weak-  ply  with  the  apparently  ^  safe  and 
ness  and  disease  over  the  whole  easy  request  ol  leaving  his  capital, 
body  ;  were  cherished  and  enc^>u-  to  welcome  the  entrance  or  the  em- 
raged  by  him,  by  every  method  of  peror  of  the  French  into  Spain, 
duplicity  and  treachery,  which  his  He  was  officially  and  solemnly  as- 
art,  instigated  by  his  ambition,  and  sured,  not  once  but  Frequently, 
directed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  not  by  the  regmar  ambassador  at 
weakness  and  mutual  jealousy  of  Madrid,  but  by  one  who  was  ex- 
the  persons  upon  whom  he  was  act-  press! y  sent  to  convey  this  assu- 
ing,  could  suggest  and  execute,  ranee,  that  Bonaparte  was  already 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  by  near  Madrid  ;  and  that  the  absence 
sowing  discord  among  the  royal  fa-  of  a  very  few  days  from  his  capital, 
miiy,  and  directing  the  attention  woulcF, bring  him  into  the  presence  of 
of  the  people  to  scenes  which  could  that  monarch,  and  procure  him  an 
only  fill  them  with  disgust  and  in-  easy  and  complete  recognition  of  his 
difference  towards  their  rulers,  he  title,  and  the  satisfaction  and  cotifi- 
introduced  his  army  into  the  heart  deuce  resulting  from  having  thus  at 
of  Spain.  This  too  was  done  by  no  risque,  and  with  little  trouble, 
treachery  ;  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  em* 
avowedly  *  entered  into  to  benefit  peror.  Ferdinand  trusting  to  these 
and  aggrandize  the  ally  he  was  appearances  was  persuaded  to  pro- 
about  to  destroy.  Having  thus  se-  ceed  even  into  France  ;  where  he 
cured  the  possession  of  the  strong  was  received  by  a  peremptory  corn- 
places  in  the  kingdom,  and  render-  mand  to  yield  up  the  throne  of 
ed,  as  he  supposed,  the  people  com-  Spain.  The  arts  of  Bonaparte  did 
pletely  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  not  end  here :  in  order  that  he 
their  rulers,  he  set  himself  to  bring  might  sun  ound  the  unsuspicious 
about  their  *  emigration.  Ihis  monarch  on  eveiy  side,  so  that  he 
scheme  however  failed  i  a  remain-  could  not  possibly  escape  out  of  the 
inn-  spark  of  loyalty  and  attachment  toils  that  were  set  for  him,  his  fa- 
to  their  sovereign,  joined  to  an  ob«  ther  was  persuaded  to  protest  a- 
scure  but  powerful  feeling  of  secu-  gainst  the  abdication  as  f oi  ced  from 
rity  while  he  remained  with  them,  him  ;  and  was  brought  to  Bayonne 
opposed  a  violent  and  successful  for  the  express  purpose  of  accusing 

opposition  to  the  departure  of  the  his  own  son  of  violence  and  trea- 
r 1  o  chery ; 
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chery  ;  thus  assisting  in  effecting 
his  ©wn  degradation  and  that  of  ail 
his  family.  Ferdinand  enticed  out 
of  his  own  kingdom  ;  completely 
in  the  power  of  Bonaparte ;  his  ti¬ 
tle  to  the  sovereignty  protested 
against  by  his  own  father  ;  and  his 
right  to  succeed  to  it  questioned  by 
one,  who  could  easily  support  what 
it  was  his  interest  to  maintain  ;  fell 
before  the  complicated  arts  of  trea¬ 
chery  and  violence,  by  which  he 
was  attacked.  Such  is  the  outline 
of  this  transaction ;  presenting 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  no  intermission  of  vi'llany, 
and  not  one  feature  even  of  daring 
greatness  or  consummate  talent. 
The  great  object,  that  of  forcing 
from  Ferdinand  the  resignation  of 
his  title  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  was 
gained  by  those  means,  to  which 
the  lowest  abilities  are  fully  equal  ; 
—by  gross  deceit  and  open  vio¬ 
lence. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  royal 
family  the  transference  of  their  title 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  had 
ient  them  into  the  interior  of 
France,  he  issued  an  imperial  de¬ 
cree,  addressed  to  the  council  of 
Castile,  in  which,  after  stating  that 
the  king  and  princes  of  the  house 
of  Spain  had  ceded  their  rights  to 
him,  he  commanded  that  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  notables  should  be 
held  on  the  15th  of  June,  at  Bay¬ 
onne:  the  deputies  were  to  be  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  expression  of  the  senti¬ 
ments,  wishes,  and  complaints  of 
those  they  represented  ;  and  with 
full  power  to  fix  the  basis  of  a  new 
government.  The  grand  duke  of 
Berg  was  to  continue  in  the  office 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  ministers,  council  of 
state,  council  of  Castile,  and  all  ci¬ 
vil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  au¬ 
thorities  ;  as  well  as  the  administra- 
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tion  of  justice,  were  to  remain  un¬ 
changed.  This  decree  was  to  be 
published  throughout  the  kingdom 
by  the  council  of  Castile.  On  the 
Same  day  Bonaparte  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  Spanish  nation,5 
lull  of  the  usual  cant  of  affection, 
and  protestations  of  regard  for  their 
happiness,  by  which  his  proclama¬ 
tions  are  eminently  distinguished; 
He  assures  the  Spaniards  that  his 
sole  object  will  be  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferings  he  has  long  Witnessed  ;  that 
he  will  prefer  a  right  to  give  them 
a  sovereign  derived  from  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  benefit  their  nation,  to 
that  which  he  has  obtained  from 
their  princes.  He  promises  to  re¬ 
novate  their  monarchy  j  and  this 
blessing  they  are  to  receive  from 
him  without  the  intervention  of  a 
civil  War,  For  this  purpose  he  has 
convened  a  general  assembly  of 
their  deputies,  and  will  place  their 
illustrious  crown  upon  the  head  of 
one  who  resembles  himself  j  that 
thus,  by  uniting  the  salutary  power 
of  the  sovereign  with  a  just  re¬ 
gard  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
their  latest  posterity  may  celebrate 
him  as  the  restorer  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

While  these  transactions  were 
going  on  at  Bayonne,  Murat  was 
by  no  means  idle  at  Madrid.  The 
part  he  had  to  execute  was  more 
difficult  than  that  which  his  master 
had  taken  upon  himself.  His  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  suppress  any  appearance 
of  disapprobation  or  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  and 
to  accustom  them  by  degrees  to  a 
quiet  and  tame  submission  to  the 
will  of  their  new  masters.  So  far 
as  violence  and  force  were  necessa¬ 
ry,  or  might  be  requisite,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Murat  fitted  him  well  for 
the  task  that  had  been  assigned  him : 
but  he,  less  perhaps  than  any  of  the 
French  generals,  was  by  nature  of 
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vibitual  conduct  disposed  to  use 
gentle  or  accommodating  means. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  French  troops  into  the 
Capital,  Murat  made  a  request, 
or  what  as  coming  from  him  might 
with  more  propriety  be  called  a  de¬ 
mand,  that  the  sword  which  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  king  of  France,  surrendered 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
die  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
might  be  given  up  to  the  emperor 
ot  the  French.  This  sword,  which 
the  Spanish  nation  regarded  with  a 
feeling  of  just  pride,  as  the  memo¬ 
rial  and  proof  of  the  victories  of 
their  ancestors  over  the  French, 
had  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
royal  armoury.  But  it  is  no  useless 
part  of  the  policy  of  Bonaparte,  to 
strip  the  nations  he  conquers  of 
every  object  to  which  they  look 
with  admiration  ct  pride  as  con¬ 
nected  with  their  past  renown.  He 
thus  flatters  the  glory  of  the  French ; 
and  by  humbling  the  people,  whom 
he  robs,  he  prepares  the  way  for 
their  becoming  more  tame  and  obe¬ 
dient  slaves.  The  sword  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  delivered  up;  and  that 
the  people  of  Madrid  might  not  be 
ignorant  of  their  loss,  or  of  the  va¬ 
lue  and  glory  attached  to  what 
they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of, 
k  was  conveyed  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  duke  of  Berg  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  ceremony.  They  were 
destined,  however,  very  soon  to  feel 
the  presence  of  the  French  army  in 
a  mannyr  that  vtould  more  strong¬ 
ly  impress  their  minds  with  a  sense 
of  its  power,  and  their  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  subserviency.  Public  no¬ 
tice  was  given  that  the  French 
troops  were  in  want  of  great  coats, 
and  tba*  it  was  expected  that  every 
individual  in  the  city  who  had  it  in 
his  power,  would  contribute  aS  ma¬ 
ny  great  coats  as  he  could,  to  the 
heads  of  the  police,  who  would  call 
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at  each  house  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  them.  It  is  not  to  he 
supposed  that  the  mere  necessities 
of  t1  s  French  armies,  or  a  wish  to 
save  die  trifling  expense  requisite 
to  supply  them  with  great  coats, 
were  the  principle  reasons  for  this 
demand.  It  was  to  discipline  the 
Spaniards  early  into  habits  of  obe¬ 
dience,  and  into  the  expectation  of 
future  more  serious  contributions, 
that  Murat  adopted  this  measure. 

Another  point  to  which  Murat 
directed  his  attention  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  his  character  and  power 
gave  him,  was  the  control  of  the 
junta,  which  had  been  left  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  by  Ferdinand 
when  he  set  out  for  Bayonne.  In 
order  more  effectually  to  bring 
them  under  obedience  to  the  wishes 
and  plans  of  Bonaparte,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  prevent,  j£ 
possible,  their  receiving  any  in¬ 
structions  from  their  sovereign. 
This  could  not  always  be  effected 
and  it  has  already  been  mentioned., 
that,  in  order  to  procure  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  ef  peace,  Murat 
was  obliged  to  oppose  the  positive 
command  of  the  emperor  to  then 
instructions  of  Ferdinand.  But  in 
most  cases,  by  the  art  of  Charm 
pagny  at  Bayonne,  and  of  Murat 
at  Madrid,  the  junta  were  left 
without  regular  and  specific  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  act  under  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  of  the  times,, 
Cevailos,  apprehensive,  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  sovereign  and  himself 
at  Bayonne,  that  the  couriers  he 
regularly  dispatched  to  Madrid, 
would  be  intercepted,  used  every 
method  in  his  power  to  secure  their 
safe  and  uninterrupted  journey* 
He  found  however  that  they  were 
not  suffered  to  reach  the  capital. 

"  Upon  this  he  addressed  himself  to 
Champtigny,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  extraordinary  justifi¬ 
cation 
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matron  of  his  conduct  in  stopping 
the  couriers.  Champagny  informed 
him,  that  as  his  imperial  majesty 
acknowledged  no  other  king  than 
Charles  IV.,  it  followed  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  that  the  emperor 
could  not  admit,  in  his  territory, 
any  act  cf  the  nature  of  a  passport 
given  by  Ferdinand  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain.  Ce- 
vallos  however  still  contrived  occa¬ 
sionally  to  send  the  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  of  his  master  to  the  jun¬ 
ta  :  but  it  was  evident,  from  their 
conduct,  that  Murat  had  gained 
them  over  to  the  interest  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  Although  informed  of  the 
arrest  of  their  sovereign  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  the~  indignities  and  op¬ 
pression  to  which  he  was  subjected ; 
and  surrounded  as  they  were  at 
Madrid  by  the  bayonets  of  their 
enemies,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  made  any  attempt  to  form  an¬ 
other  junta  in  a  place  where  their 
deliberations  might  have  been  free 
and  secure  from  violence  or  inter¬ 
ruption.  They  did  not  even  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
announcing  .  the  situation  of  the 
king  at  Bayonne. .  In  consequence 
of  their  silence,  it  was  deemed  re¬ 
quisite  to  transmit  them  a  royal 
order,  authorizing  and  requiring 
them  to  execute  whatever  they 
might  consider  proper  or  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  king  and  na¬ 
tion.  This  order  the  junta  received  ; 
but  though  its  meaning  was  plain, 
and  the  powers  it  gave  them  ample 
and  adequate  to  every  possible 
emergency,  they  still  hesitated,  and 
transmitted  to  the  king  at  Bayonne 
particular  propositions,  upon  all  of 
which  they  were  much  better  judges 
than  he  could  be,  and  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which,  it  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  the  royal  order  gave 
them  full  power.  In  these  propo¬ 
sitions,  they  requested  to  know. 


whether  they  were  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  council  in  a  secure  situarion, 
and  who  were  to  compose  this  coun¬ 
cil  ?  whether  hostilities  should  com- 
mence  against  the  French  ?  whether 
the  entrance  of  more  French  troops 
into  Spain  should  be  prevented  or 
opposed?  and  whether  his  majesty 
thought  fit  to  assemble  the  cortes  ? 
In  reply  to  these  inquiries,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  sent  instructions  for  the  junta 
to  take  what  measures  they  deemed 
proper  respecting  the  formation  of 
a  council  j  to  commence  hostilities 
as  soon  as  they  learnt  he  was  forced 
from  Bayonne  towards  the  interior 
of  France ;  that  in  such  a  dase 
they  should  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  troop.' ;  and  that,  as 
he  found  himself  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  the  cortes  should  be  imme¬ 
diate1 y  assembled,  and  occupy 
themselves  at  first  exclusively  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  levies  and  subsidies 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
kingdom.  These  instructions  ar¬ 
rived  safe  at  Madrid  ;  they  were 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the.  members  of  the  junta  ;  but  he 
never  laid  them  before  the  council. 
They  would  however  have  met 
with  no  attention,  if  they  had  been 
laid  before  the  junta,  for  some 
day  S'  before  they  arrived  the  duke 
of  Berg  had  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  This  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  the  junta, 
which  at  once  completed  their 
humiliation  and  disgrace,  and  the 
triumph  of  Murat’s  art,  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  2d  of  May. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
the  particulars,  or  the  number  of 
people  that  fell  in  consequence  of 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  had 
been  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
alarm  ever  since  the  entry  of  the 
French  troops  and  the  departure 
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of  the  royal  family.  It  Is  not  to 
he  supposed  that  the  French  were 
particularly  careful  to  abstain  from 
ffivi-ng  them  offence ;  or  that  any 
measures  were  taken  by  Murat.  to 
soothe  and  keep  down  the  irritation 
of  their  minis.  Thus  irritated, 
“dal armed,  and  suspicious,  their  at¬ 
tention  was  roused  by  the  entrance 
of  the  French  commander  into  Ma¬ 
drid  on  the  second  of  May.  It* 
was  soon  rumoured  that  he  had 
ordered  don  Antonio  to  set  out  im¬ 
mediately  for  Bayonne,  and  inti¬ 
mated  his  expectation  that  he  should 
be  appointed  regent  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  To  this  the  infant  objected, 
maintaining  that,  as  he  had  received 
the  regency  from  the  king  his 
nephew,  he  would  resign  the  office 
into  no  other  hands ;  and  declaring 
his  resolution  not  to  set-off  for  Ba¬ 
yonne  sincelus  journey  thither  would 
deprive  him  of  the  situation  tie  held. 
Murat,  upon  this  unexpected  act 
of  firmness,  ordered  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  had  a  few  days 
before  withdrawn  from  Madrid, 
again  to  enter  the  capital ;  with  the 
intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  serving 
don  Antonio,  and  declaring  him¬ 
self  regent.  The  inhabitants  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  French 
troops,  and  having  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been,  brought  back,  col¬ 
lected  in  immense  multitudes  ;  took 
possession  of  the  entrances  of  some 
of  the  principal  streets,  attacked 
the  French  with  great  resolution 
and  vigour ;  drove  them  before 
them,  and  obtained  possession  ci 
their  cannon.  With  these  they 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  enemies 
put  of  the  city  with  great  slaughter. 
Besides  this  regular  and  collected 
attack  on  the  body  of  the  French 
army,  wherever  a  f  rench  soldier 
was  discovered,  he  was  instantly 
cut  down  or  shot.  The  great 
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street  of  Alcala,  the  Sungate,  and 
the  Great  Square  were  the  princi¬ 
ple  scenes  of  the  success  and  of  th% 
subsequent  massacre  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  For  the  alarm  was  soon 
given  ;  the  French  repaired  to  their 
posts  ;  and  the  people  were  over¬ 
powered  by  discipline.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  with  the  French  was 
the  street  Alcala :  in  it  were  col¬ 
lected  upwards  of  10,000  people. 
Against  it  and  the  neighbouring 
streets  and  squares,  30  discharges 
of  artillery  were  directed  with 
dreadful  effect :  these  were  follovy- 
ed  up  by  the  cavalry :  die  people 
routed  "  and  dismayed  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  houses ;  the  French 
soldiers  followed,  and  put  to  death 
with  the  bayonet  all  they  discover¬ 
ed.  Another  body  of  the  people 
pushed  forwards  towards  the  arse¬ 
nal,  where  there  were  deposited 
28  pieces  of  cannon,  and  10,000  • 
muskets ;  but  they  were  intercepted 
and  driven  back  by  the  brigade 
of  general  Lenfranc.  '  The  num¬ 
bers  that  were  slain  on  the  side  of 
the  people  must  have  been  very 
great  ;  nor  could  the  French  have 
escaped  without  considerable  loss. 
In  the  account  of  the  insurrection 
published  in  the  Moffiteur,  it  is 
said  that  the  French  garrison  of 
Madrid  alone,  consisting  of  3000 
men,  were  engaged  in  suppressing 
it ;  but  less  partial  and  more  cre¬ 
dible  testimony  supports  tire  state¬ 
ment  we  have  given,  that  the  in¬ 
surrection  was  not  quelled  till  after 
most  of  the  French  actually  in  the 
city  were  put  to  death,  and  only 
by  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
camps  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  massacre  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  roused  the  junta  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  recommended 
by  the  king,  of  transferring  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  to  men 
1  who 
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*vho  could  deliberate  and  act  freely, 
produced  directly  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect  :  it  bent  them  completely  to 
the  will  of  Murat.  At  their  sitting 
on  the  4th  of  May,  he  was  present ; 
and  a  letter  of  his  detailing  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  second,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  necessity  of  strong 
measures  to  keep  down  the  popu¬ 
lace,  was  read  and  approved. 
Taking  into  their  consideration  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  prevent¬ 
ing  similar  calamities,  which  they 
attributed  to  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  civil  and  military  powers  ; 
and  that  the  royal  family  were  ab¬ 
sent  at  Bayonne,  settling  with  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  measures 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  decreed  that  the 
presidentship  of  the  junta  should 
be  offered  to  his  imperial  and  royal 
highness  the  grand  duke  of  Berg; 
and  that  all  their  members  should 
conform  to  this  decree.  As  soon  as 
Murat  had  gained  the  complete  and 
regular  ascendancy  over  the  junta, 
he  issued,  in  their  name,  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  tenour  and  object  of 
this  proclamation  offered  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  insurrection 
had  been  of  a  more  formidable  and 
determined  nature  than  the  French 
are  willing  to  allow,  since  even  the 
savage  and  bloody  disposition  of 
Murat  thought  it  prudent  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  flatter  and  soothe  the 
inhabitants  into  future  quiet  and 
obedience.  They  are  told  that 
their  tranquility  should  henceforth 
be  unalterable  ;  and  that  this  bless¬ 
ing  they  owed  to  the  loyalty  of 
their  character.  The  military  com¬ 
mission,  established  on  the  day 
after  the  insurrection,  was  to  be 
suppressed,  and  all  those  who  had 
been  seized  by  the  French  troops 
were  to  be  immediately  given  over 
to  their  proper  judges,  unless  they 
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had  actually  borne  arms  against 
them.  Even  these  were  to  be  tried 
under  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  a  judge  nominated  by  the  com¬ 
petent  tribunal.  No  peasant,  or 
stranger,  was  to  be  molested.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
city  without  the  seizure  of  the 
mules  of  the  carriers.  Immediate 
redress  by  the  judge  of  police  was 
to  be  given,  for  every  just  cause 
of  complaint.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  order  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fire-arms  or  other  pro¬ 
hibited  weapons  into  the  city  was 
repeated,  and  threatened  to  be  strict* 
ly  enforced* 

Bui  it  was  not  the  junta  only 
who  deserted  the  cause  of  -their 
.country,  and  enlisted  themselves 
on  the  side  of  their  invaders  and 
oppressors ;  the  council  of  the  su¬ 
preme  and  general  Inquisition  also 
exhorted  the  Spaniards  to  quiet  and 
unresisting  slayery.  This  council, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
the  growing  policy  or  humanity  of 
its  members,  has  deprived  it  of  great 
part  of  the  dread  and  horror  for¬ 
merly  attached  to  the  exercise  of 
its  power,  still,  unfortunately  for 
the  Spaniards,  possesses  an  exten¬ 
sive,  penetrating,  and  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  kingdom.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  engine  too  fit  for 
their  purpose  to  be  overlooked  or 
unemployed  by  the  French :  and 
its  submissiveness  was  as  propitious 
to  the  wishes  of  Murat,  as  its  na¬ 
ture  and  power  were  adapted  to 
his  views.  The  character  and  dis¬ 
position  of  such  leading  bodies  as 
tfe  central  junta  and  the  supreme 
Inquisition,  are  of  too  much  con¬ 
sequence  not  to  be  pointedly  held 
up  to  view,  in  ail  their  public  acts: 
it  is  not  less  interesting  than  im¬ 
portant  to  ascertain  accurately  who 
yielded  to  the  plans  of  Bonaparte, 
and  who  opposed-  them  ;  in  order 
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$iat  the  merit  maybe  assigned  only 
to  tlrose  to  whom  it  is  justly  due. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  state  the 
substance  of  the  circular  letter  from 
the  council  of  supreme  Inquisition 
to  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus  likewise  the  independence 
and  firmness  of  mind  of  those  who 
dared  to  oppose  the  French,  will  be 
more  justly  estimated,  when  it  is 
seen,  that  they  acted  not  only  in 
jhe  face  of  an  immense  army,  but 
directly  opposite  to  the  commands 
of  a  tribunal  which  their  religious 
education  and  habits  taught  them 
to  regard  with  veneration  and  sub¬ 
missive  acquiescence. 

They  begin  with  accusing  the 
Spanish  people  of  {raving  occasion¬ 
ed,  by  their  violence,  the  disturb¬ 
ances  and  bloodshed  of  the  2d  of 
May :  and  this  violence  they  re¬ 
present  as  having  been  offered  to 
friendly  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
injured  no  one;  but  who,  on  the 
contrary,  preserved  the  most  rigo¬ 
rous  discipline ;  and  towards  whom 
they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of 
hospitality  to  behave  with  attention 
and  friendship.  It  is  probable 
(they  say)  that  these  disorders  may 
have  arisen  from  a  pretended  or 
mistaken  attachment  to  their  sove¬ 
reign.  They,  therefore,  think  it 
their  duty  to  inform- the  misguided 
people,  that  such  proceedings  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  principle  of  sub¬ 
ordination,  so  necessapy  in  all  go¬ 
vernments  ;  and  to  weaken  their 
just  and  salutary  confidence  in  the 
supreme  power,  within  whose  pro¬ 
vince  and  ability  alone  if  lies  to 
give  an  uniform  direction  and  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  sentiment  of  patri¬ 
otism. 

These  truths,  so  important  at  all 
times,  and  so  eminently  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  necessary  at  a  period  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  tumult,  can  by  none  be 
impressed  with  more  propriety  and 


beneficial  effect  than  by  tbe  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  breathes  nothing  but  peace 
among  men,  and  subjection,  ho.- 
nour,  and  obedience  to  all  th^t  are 
in  authority.  The  holy  college  of 
the  Inquisition  have  always  set  an 
example  to  the  ministers  of  peace  ; 
on  this  occasion,  therefore,  they 
think  it  their  duty  to  call  on  them 
to  cooperate  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity ;  and  to 
make  known  the  will  of  the  holy 
college  to  all  their  subordinate  of¬ 
ficers,  that  nothing  may  be  want¬ 
ing  on  their  part  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  so  important  an  ob¬ 
ject. 

Even  the  feeble  king  was  obliged 
to  act  his  part  in  repressing  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  his  people,  and 
in  pointing  out  to  them  the  heinous 
crime  of  rising  against  their  ene¬ 
mies  and  oppressors.  His  last  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  nation,  who  had  so  long 
suffered  from  his  incapacity  and 
devotion  to  France,  —  nay,  it 
would  appear,  the  last  paper  to 
which  he  set  his  hand  and  seal, 
before  he  abdicated  the  throne,  was 
filled  with  remonstrances  and  up- 
braidings  against  his  subjects,  for 
having  risen  in  the  hope  of  defend¬ 
ing  that  independence,  which  he 
had  so  pusillanimously  sacrificed. 
This  proclamation  is  signed  by 
Charles ;  but  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  spirit  which  it 
breathes  throughout,  and  the  coun¬ 
sel  which  it  gives,  could  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  none  but  an  agent  of 
Bonaparte.  He  cautions  them 
against  that  spirit  of  faction,  anxious 
to  arm  them  against  the  French, 
to  which  he  attributes  both  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  his  own  family,  and 
the  recent  disturbance  at  Madrid, 
He  assures  them  that  his  sole  ob¬ 
ject  at  Bayonne  is  to  concert,  along 
with  his  ally  the  emperor  of  the 
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French,  efficient  measures  for  their 
welfare.  The  enemies  of  that  wel¬ 
fare,  which  he  was  about  to  secure 
them  by  means  of  his  ally,  were  in 
motion.  They  ought  to  "be  guard¬ 
ed  against.  They  might  be  .  di¬ 
stinguished  by  their  invectives 
against  the  French.  Such  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  the  enemies  of 
Spain, and  the  agents  of  England; 
w  ho  looks  forward  to  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  fo¬ 
menting  divisions  in  the  mother 
country,  and  inciting  it  against 
their  natural  ally  the  emperor. 
He  concludes  with  calling  on  the 
Spaniards  to  trust  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  ;  to  obey  that  authority  which 
he  holds  from  God  and  his  fathers  ; 
and  to  follow  his  example,  in  think¬ 
ing  that  there" is  no  prosperity  or 
safety  for  their  country,  but  in  the 
friendship  of  their  ally. 

Thus,  to  all  appearance,  had 
Bonaparte  completely  and  readily 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his 
views  upon  Spain.  He  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  and  easily  :  but  at 
last  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  such  as 
his  ambition  desired.  The  crown 
of  Spain  was  conveyed  to  his  fa¬ 
mily  by  almost  every  individual 
who  could  claim  any  direct  or  clear 
right  to  it.  The  members  of  the 
old  dynasty  were  safe  in  the  interior 
of  France  ;  removed  from  all 
chance  of  disturbing  his  future 
plans,  or  of  serving  as  the  rallying 
point  of  resistance  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  he  had  obtained  not 
merely  the  base  deed  of  conveyance; 
he  had  previously  made  use  of  the 
monarch  for  the  purpose  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  great  proportion  of  the  best 
troops  out  of  Spain  to  a  distant 
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country,  and  of  introducing  a  rniy 
merous  French  army  into  the  fron¬ 
tier  fortresses,  the  capital,  and  the 
very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  I  he 
Spaniards,  thus  deserted  by  their 
royal  family,  stript  of  part  of  their 
army,  guarded  and  oppressed  by 
a  numerous,  well-disciplined,  and 
watchful  enemy,  saw  the*  most  di¬ 
stinguished  public  bodies,  to  whom 
they  had  always  looked  up  with, 
veneration  and  confidence  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  example,  not  only  forsake 
the  cause  of  their  country,  but  ac¬ 
tually  invite  the  nation  to  receive 
the  French  as  friends,  and  condemn 
those  who  had  risen  in  defence  of 
their  liberty  and  lives.  Their 
prospect  was  still  more  dispiriting; 
an  insurrection  of  the  capital, 
seemingly  digested  and  prepared 
bel  orehand ;  numerous  and  well 
supported  ;  urged  on  and  animated 
by  the  oppression  they  had  suffered 
or  witnessed  ;  was  crushed  after  a 
short  resistance  by  the  French 
army.  There  seemed  then  little 
hope,  that  the  scattered  population 
of  the  country;  forsaken  by  most 
of  those  nobles  who  should  have 
headed  and  directed  them  ;  cut  off 
and  divided  by  intervening  bodies 
of  the  French  ;  ignorant  of  each 
others  disposition,  and  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  force ;  w7ould  offer  even  a 
feeble  and  temporary  resistance  to 
the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  the  new  dynasty.  Bonaparte 
appears  to  have  regarded  his  work 
as  complete ;  and  those  to  whom 
tlie  virtues  of  the  Spanish  nation 
were  known,  lamented  its  fate,  as 
being  thus  destined  to  have  them 
trodden  under  foot  by  this  unpriiv 
cipled  and  selfish  conqueror. 
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THE  abdication  of  Charles,  and 
the  consequent  accession  of 
his  son,  by  whatever  means  they 
were  brought  about,  apoear  to  have 
given  very  general  satisfaction  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  to  have 
infused  into  them  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  confidence,  activity,  and 
vigour.  They  had  hitherto  sub¬ 
mitted  with  patience  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  France,  utterly 
hopeless  of  rescuing  themselves 
while  Charles  sat  on  the  throne 
and  the  prince  of  peace  directed 
his  councils.  But  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
favourite  led  them  to- hope,  that 
they  should  now  find  a  sovereign 
1803. 
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efforts  to  remain  their  independence. 
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’Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  new 
monarch  ascended  the  throne,  be¬ 
fore  offers  or  assistance  and  sup¬ 
port  were  made  him,  provided  he 
were  disposed  and  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  France. 
That -such' offers  should  have  been 
made  at  a  time  when  Spain  was 
filled  with  the  armies  of  the  enemy, 
and  stript  of  great  part  of  her 
oym,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  sp'rit  and  determination  of 
the*  people.  The  province  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  at  once  the  most  industri¬ 
ous  and  the  most  warlike  in  the 
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are  not  more  distinguished,  in  die 
records  of  history,  for  their  manly 
and  persevering  struggles  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  regain  their  privileges, 
than  for  intrepid  and  unshaken  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  cause  they  Rave 
once  espoused,  particularly  di¬ 
stinguished  itself  by  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  magnitude  of  its  oilers. 
The  captain-general  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  relying  on  the  known  re¬ 
sources  and  disposition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  came  forward,  soon  after 
Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne, 
with  the  offer  of  upwards  of  100,000 
men.  Nor  were  other  parts  of 
Spain  deficient  in  zeal  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  new  sovereign*;,  and 
had  Ferdinand  been  endowed  with 
greater  firmness  of  mind,  or  been 
surrounded  by  less  arduous  and 
embarrassing  circumstances,  he 
might  soon  have  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  nation.  But 
though  less  disposed  than  his  father 
to  submit  to  the  views  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  he  by  no  means  possessed  a 
character  equal  to  the  emergency 
of  the  ci  isis  in  which  he  was  placed.. 
He  therefore  discouraged  and  re¬ 
pressed  the  offers  of  his  subjects  to 
free  him  from  the  bondage  of 
France  ;  and  preferred  yielding 
himself  up  to  the  wishes  of  lionat- 
parte,  with  the  ill-grounded  hope 
of  thus  warding  off  his  enmity  and 
displeasure,  to  the  nobler  and  not 
more  hazardous  resolution  of  op¬ 
posing  him  openly  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had 
animated  the  Spaniards  thus  boldly 
■to  declare  their  eagerness  to  sup¬ 
port  their  sovereign,  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  chilled  and  repressed 
by  his  timidity  or  example.  The 
hatred  they  had  conceived  against 
the  French  found  daily  fresh  sources 
of  nourishment.  They  saw  Fer¬ 
dinand,  who  had  rejected  their 


proffered  services,  lest  he  shoullf'- 
expose  himself  to  the  displeasure  or 
suspicion  of  Bonaparte,  enticed  by 
deceit,  or  compelled  by  violence, 
to  quit  his  own  kingdom,  and  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  the  power  of  his 
enemy.  They  anticipated  the  con¬ 
sequences,  and  prepared  themselves 
to  resist  them  with  \  *  our  and  una- 
nimitv.  Scarcely  was  the  renun- 
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ciation  of  the  royal  family,  in  favour 
of  Bonaparte,  known  in  Spain,  be¬ 
fore  the  northern  provinces  burst 
into  op'ui  and  organized  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  the 
refuge  of  Spanish  independence, 
when  it  iled  before  the  Moorish 
power,  set  the  glorious  example ; 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  almost 
every  part  of  Spain  not  immediate¬ 
ly  occupied  or  overawed  by  the 
a:mies  of  France. 

One  of  the  first  -  steps  taken  by 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  was 
to  form  and  assemble  the  juntas,  or 
general  assemblies  of  the  provinces, 
who  immediately  issued  proclama¬ 
tions  calling  upon  the  Spaniards  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  own  liberties.  In  these 
proclamations  every  topic  was  in¬ 
sisted  tipon  which  could  rouse  the 
indignaubn  of  the  people  :  the  long 
and  prejudicial  subserviency  of 
Spain  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
the  French  government ;  the  de¬ 
gradation  and  misery  which  this 
subserviency  had  produced  ;  the 
treacherous  behaviour  of  Bonaparte 
to  Ferdinand;  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  necessarily  re¬ 
sult,  if  lie  were  permitted  to  carry 
through  his  plans,  were  stronglv 
dwelt  upon.  The  nation  was  called 
upon,  by  every  thing  they  held 
dear  ;  by  the  dignity  and  glory 
long  sustained  by  the  Spanish 
name  ;  by  their  attachment  to  their 
religion,  their  country,  and  their 
sovereign  ;  by  every  tie  that  bound  . 
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fFem  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
Of  themselves  and  their  posterity  ; 
to  arm  themselves  with  energy  and 
courage,  and  to  prevent  by  their 
powerful  and  unanimous  interfe¬ 
rence  the  infamous  and  complete 
ruin  with  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  common  enemy  of  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  The  crimes  of  which 
Bonaparte  had  been  guilty  were 
placed  before  their  eyes,  in  all  their 
horror  ;  the  fatal  consequences 
which  had  uniformly  resulted  from 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the 
people  in  the  'countries  he  had  al¬ 
ready  conquered,  were  urged  as 
holding  forth  the  most  powerful 
and  urgent  reasons  for  the  union  of 
the  Spanish  nation  in  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  of  resisting  his  op¬ 
pression,  and  rescuing  their  country 
from  being-  sunk  into  that  state  of 
degradation  and  slavery  which  had 
overwhelmed  so  many  of  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Europe. 

The  cause  for  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  leave  their  peaceful 
abodes  and  occupations,  and  to  as¬ 
sume  the  grand  and  animating 
character  of  defenders  of  their 
country,  was  strongly  and  pointed¬ 
ly  contrasted  with  the  cause  for 
vmich  Bonaparte  was  fighting  :  the 
object,  for  which  he  was  wasting 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  France, 
and  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe, 
was  that  of  gratifying  the  most 
contemptible  as  well  as  insatiable 
ambition.  They  were  called  upon 
to  fignt  for  that  which  alone  could 
clothe  the  horrors  of  war  with 
justice :  their  sovereign  had  been 
forced  from  among  them,  stript  by 
violence  or  fraud  of  his  legitimate 
rights,  and  hurried  into  the  midst 
of  an  enemy’s  country,  where  no¬ 
thing  protected  his  life,  but  the 
policy  or  indifference  of  that  man 
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who  had  thus  deceived  and  insulted 
him;  they  were  rising  to  rescue 
him  if  possible  from  the  grasp  of 
tyranny ;  or  at  least  to  avenge  his 
imprisonment  and  degradation  : 
their  country  was  about  to  be  seized 
by  one  whose  footsteps  had  always 
been  marked  by  slavery  and  deso¬ 
lation  ;  they  were  gqing  to  fight  in 
defence  of  that  country :  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  forefathers,  which 
they  had  hitherto  preserved  pure 
and  unmixed  from  the  smallest 
taint  of  heresy,  was  threatened  by 
a  man  who  had  uniformly  shown 
an  indifference  and  contempt  for 
ail  religion,  and  had  lately  behaved 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  in¬ 
sult  to  the  venerable  head  of  the 
church  :  they,  therefore,  as  Spa¬ 
niards,  long  and  strongly  distin¬ 
guished  for  thi\purity  of  their  faith, 
the  energy  of  their  zeal,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  holy  father, 
were  called  upon  to  surround  and 
protect  the  holy  catholic  doctrine. 
Thus,  every  mptiye  which  could 
animate  and  actuate  the  breasts  of 
men  attached  to  their  sovereign, 
their  liberty,  and  their  religion, 
presented  itself  in  its  utmost  strength 
to  rouse  their  indignation,  and  make 
them  rush  to  arms. 

Bhey  were  further  encouraged 
by  the  representation,  that  the 
hearts  and  the  wishes  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  even  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion  themselves,  must  assuredly  be 
in  favour  of  their  success.  The 
tyrant,  whom  they  were  going  to 
oppose,  reigned  but  by  the -strength 
of  his  armies  :  he  had  no  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people  he  had 
conquered.  A  Successful  opposition 
to  his  schemes  ;  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  if  it  were  signal  and  decisive, 
would  be  the  watchword  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection  throughout  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  countries 
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he  had  sqbdued.  A  nd  how  glori¬ 
ous  would  it  be,  it  Spain  were  to 
be  the  first  nation  to  conquer  or  re¬ 
press  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  !  if, 
through  her  means,  independence, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness,  should 
he  restored  to  the  exhausted,  en¬ 
slaved,  and  despairing  nations  of 
jhe  continent  l 

Such  were  the  principal  topics  on 
which  the  different  juntas,  in  their 
addresses  to  their  respective  pro¬ 
vinces,  dwelt ;  ai  d  certainly  they 
were  '  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  effect  for  which  they  were* 
issued.  The  province  of  Arragon 
was  addressed  by  Palafcx—  a  name 
afterwards  celebrated  in  tire  annals 
of  the  Spanish  revolution— in  a 
strong,  spirited,  and  bold  mani¬ 
festo.  .  lie  congratulates  the  Ar- 
ragone.se  on  their  having  preserved 
in  their  province,  from  the  enemy, 
an  immense  quantity  of  muskets, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  with 
which  their  patriotism,  loyalty,  and 
attachment  to  the  customs  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  ancestors  would  now 
arm  them,  in  order  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  French,  fiis  life  was  at  the 
service  of  that  cause,  to  defend 
which  he  had  been  chosen  by  them: 
but  be  cautions  them  not  to  doubt 
his  loyalty  and  attachment.  Some 
■  indeed,  from  whom  they  ought  to 
have  looked  for  better  things  ;  on 
whom  they  had  bestowed  great 
trust  and  high  honour ;  in  whom  tlie y 
had  placed  great  confidence  ;  had 
been  the  first  to  desert  tne  cause  of 
their  country,  and  to  endeavour  to 
work  its  ruin.  But  even  these  men, 
when  they  viewed  the  determination 
of  the  Spanish  people  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  French  tyranny,  might 
conceal  the  wishes  and  objects  oi 
their  heart,  and  join  to  all  outward 
appearance,  in  the  common  cause. 
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lie  assured  his  countrymen  he  had 
his  eyes  upon  them  ;  time  would 
discover  whether  his  opinions  were 
well  founded.  As  for  the  French 
troops,  they  would  easily  fall  into 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  if  they 
were  sincere  and  united  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  just  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked :  this  cause 
must  render  them  invincible.  The* 
Spanish  nation  were  particularly 
called  upon  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  horrid  carnage  which  had 
taken  place  at  Madrid ;  and  to 
secure  their  deposed  and  imprison¬ 
ed  monarch  from  any  further  acts 
of  violence  and  indignity.  For 
this  purpose  he  declared  that  the 
French  emperor,  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  his  family,  as  well  as 
every  French  general  and  officer, 
should  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Spanish  royal  family  :  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the 
French  soldiers,  if  they  committed 
any  further  murders  ;  and  that  all 
the  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  or  might  take  place  at  Ba¬ 
yonne,  relative  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  /should  be  considered  null 
and  void.  He  concluded  by  in¬ 
viting  the -deputies  of  the  provinces, 
not  invaded  by  the  enemy,  to  meet 
and  choose  a  lieut. -general,  whose 
orders  might  be  obeyed  by  the 
particular  chiefs  of  the  different 
provinces. 

The  junta  to  whose  proceeding? 
most  attention  is  due  is  that  which 
was  assembled  at  Seville.  As  Ma¬ 
drid  was  in  possession  of  the  r  rench, 
it  became  necessary  that  some 
principal  city  should  take  the  lead 
in  issuing  directions  respecting  the 
great  and  arduous  contest  in  which 
the  Spanish  nation  was  „  about  to 
be  "engaged.  No  place  seemed 
mere  proper  than  Seville  :  situated 
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at  a  distance  from  the  armies  of 
F ranee  ;  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  cities 
in  Spain;  the  capital  of  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  populous  province  ;  its 
claims  to  the  establishment  of  the 
supreme,  junta  within  its  walls  were 
greater,  perhaps,  then  any  other 
city  could  hold  forth.  And  fortu¬ 
nately  the  men  who  composed  the 
junta  of  Seville  soon  manifested 
that  they  were  worthy  of  compos¬ 
ing  that  assembly,  which  was  to 
animate  and  direct  the  efforts  of 
Spain.  The  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  of  Seville  assembled  on  the 
27th  of  May,  and  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  a  supreme 
junta  of  government.  After  hav- 
mg  proclaimed  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
military  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  the  people,  they  issued  an 
order  for  all  persons  from  16  to 
45,  who  had  not  children,  to  enrol 
themselves.  They  also  established 
inferior  juntas  in  every  town  within 
their  jurisdiction,  the  population 
of  which  reached  2000  house¬ 
holders,  and  sent  couriers  to  the 
principal  places  in  Spain,  inviting 
them  to  follow  the  example  of 
Seville.  But  they  principally  di¬ 
stinguished  themselves  by  the ct  pre¬ 
cautions”  which  they  issued,  as 
proper  to  be  observed  during  the 
struggle  in  which  the  nation  was 
about  to  be  engaged.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  precautions  is  that 
of  clear  and  comprehensive  thought, 
directed  steadily  and  with  success 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  crisis 
in  which  Spain  was  placed;  the 
principal  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  which  she  was  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  most  effectual 
means  by  which  she  might  avoid  or 
surmount  them,  and  ultimately 
succeed  in  the  object  she  had  in 
yiew. 


Theyrecommend  in  the  strong- 
est  manner,  the  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing-  all  general  actions;  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  system  of 


harassing;  and  continual  attacks  on 
detached  and  insulated  bodies  of 
the  enemy’s'  forces.  The  inex¬ 
perience  of  their  army  rendered 
this  plan  necessary;  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  its  mountains,  rivers 
and  torrents,  recommended  it  as 
highly  expedient  and  advantage¬ 
ous.  In  order,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  direct  that  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  effect 
to  a  single  and  undivided  object, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  each 
province  should  have  its  general ; 
but  that  the  plan  of  operations 

should  be  under  the  directions  of 

,  * 

three  generalissimos,  constantly 
consulting  and  acting  in  concert. 
Each  or  these  generals  and  ge¬ 
neralissimos  should  farm  an  army 
of  veteran  troops  and  peasantry 
united,  and  put  himself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  execute  what  would  he  most 
advantageous  in  his  particular  part 
of  the  country,  always  preserving  a 
connection  or 'correspondence  with 
the  other  generals.  It  was"  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  that  ge¬ 
nerals  of  Jstnown  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise  should  he  placed  over  the 
capital,  and  those  districts  which 
ODposed  the  formidable  barrier  of 
mountains  to  the  entrance  or  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  enemy.  By  these 
means,  not  only  would  it  he  im¬ 
possible  for  Bonaparte  to  pour  in 
fresh  troops,  but  those  already  in 
Spain  would  be  prevented  from 
uniting  ;  and  thus  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  present  itself  of 
weakening  and  harassing  the  di- 
vided  and  unsupported  armies  of 
France,  than  if  they  were  allowed  to 
form  one  solid  and. formidable  corps. 
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The  different  generals,  and  indeed 
every  person  of  education  or  influ¬ 
ence,  were  called  upon  toinstruct  the 
people  fully  respecting  the  artifices 
and  violence  of  the  French  ;  and 
the  consequences  which  would  un¬ 
avoidably  take  place,  if  they  were 
permitted  quietly  and  firmly  to 
establish  themselves  in  Spain.  At 
tire  same  time  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  fight  for  their  legitimate 
sovereign  and  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  assurances  were  to  be 
given  them,  that  when,  by  their 
valour,  they  had  freed  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  and  presence  of 
the  French,  and  restored  their 
country  to  liberty  and  tranquillity, 
Ferdinand  would  assemble  the  cor- 
tes ;  abuses  would  be  reformed  ; 
and  such  laws  and  regulations 
enacted  as  would  promote  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  and  happiness. 

The  junta  of  Seville  also  issued 
a  declaration  of  war  against  France 
and  of  peace  with  England.  In¬ 
deed  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
nation  necessarily  directed  their 
thoughts  and  hopes  ta  Britain,  as 
the  only  nation  which  possessed  the 
power  of  yielding  them  assistance. 
One  of  the  first  measures  adopted 
by  the  junta  of  Asturias  was  to 
dispatch  two  noblemen  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  represent  to  our  government 
the  state  of  Spain,  and  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  unanimous  spirit  of  her 
people ;  and  to  obtain  its  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  in  behalf  of  then- 
countrymen.  Before  the  arrival 
of  these  noblemen,  vague  and  fleet¬ 
ing  rumours  had  been  afloat ;  but 
nothing  certain  was  known,  except 
that  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte 
was  detested  in  Spain,  and  that 
the  people  there  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  it.  It 
was  not,  however,  iiflagined,  and 
it  was  scarcely  hoped,  that  any  very 
formidable  or  general  opposition 
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would  be  made.  But  when  depu¬ 
ties  actually  arrived  from  the  north 
of 'Spain,  stating  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
arm  themselves  against  their  inva¬ 
ders,  and  that  their  confidence  in 
their  own  strength  and  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  strong  as  to  have 
urged  them  on  to  the  determination 
of  trying  their  power  against  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  the  British 
nation  began  seriously  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  new  and  unexpected 
prospect  of  restoring  the  continent 
to  independence,  or  at  least  of 
rescuing  one  portion  of  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  conqueror.  The 
cause  of  Spain  was  one  which  for¬ 
tunately  muted  all  parties.  What¬ 
soever  differences  of  opinion  might 
exist  respecting  the  probability  of 
ultimate  success,  al  1  were  cordially 
agreed  in  the  persuasion  that  every 
kind  of  assistance  should  be  afford¬ 
ed  the  Spaniards.  Such  a  measure 
was  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  policy  by  which  the  mi¬ 
nistry  were  known  to  direct  their 
conduct.  As  the  disciples  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  utility  and  advan¬ 
tage  that  would  result  from  conti¬ 
nental  warfare.  And  in  this  in¬ 
stance  they  were  imperiously  called 
upon  to  adhere  to  their  system, 
from  having  in  such  pointed  and 
strong  terms  reprehended  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  predecessors,  for  not 
supporting  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  could 
not  be  viewed  with  less  zeal,  satis¬ 
faction,  or  .sympathy,  by  the  op¬ 
position  :  however  they  might  ob¬ 
ject  to  squandering  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  or  injuring  the  public  charac¬ 
ter,  by  inciting  the  states  of  Eufope 
to  unequal  or  unwilling  warfare, 
they  could  not  raise  any  objection 
to  the  proposal  of  assisting  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  eagerly  sought  our  assist¬ 
ance, 
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since,  and  who  sought  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  securing 
their  liberties.  The  difference  in¬ 
deed  between  the  war  in  which 
Spain  was  about  to  be  engaged, 
and  those  wars  by  which  Europe 
had  suffered  since  the  beginning  ot 
the  French  revolution,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  not -only  to  inspire  more  hope, 
but  also  to  produce  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  unanimity  of  sentiment 
in  the  British  nation.  Bonaparte 
was  about  to  be  opposed,  not  by 
regular  armies,  in  a  country  where 
the  great  bulk  of  people  were  in¬ 
different  to  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
but  by  an  armed  nation,  roused  to 
resistance  and  vengeance  by  the  in¬ 
justice  and  misery  they  had  suffer¬ 
ed,  and  who  were  convinced  that 
their  liberty  and  happiness  Would 
be  deeply  affected  if  they  did  not 
succeed.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
contest  no  longer  permitted  the 
British  ministry  or  nation  to  regard 
the  Spaniards  as  enemies.  They 
had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the 
common  enemy,  and  therefore  they 
were  friends  to  Britain,  as  she  was 
at  war  with  France:  they  had  taken 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
and  therefore  they  were  friends  to 
Britain,  as  the  only  remaining  spot 
in  Europe  in  which  freedom  couid 
be  found.  The  ministers  gave  as¬ 
surances  in  parliament  that  they 
would  afford  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  Spanish  patriots ; 
and  his  majesty,  in  his  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  sanctioned 
the  assurance  in  the  most  explicit 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  requests,  however,  which 
the  Spanish  deputieswere  empower¬ 
ed  to  make  were  not  for  men  ;  of 
these  they  affirmed  they  had  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  ;  but  they  wei  e  in  a  great 
measure  destitute  of  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  clothing.  These,  there¬ 
fore,  were  instantly  supplied  in 
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great  abundance.  Fortunately  the 
principal  ports  in  the  bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay  were  in  possession  jo£  the  pa¬ 
triots  ;  and  into  these  were  sent 
by  fast-sailing  vessels  immense  sup¬ 
plies  of  every  thing  the  juntas  of 
Gallicia  and  Asturia  required.  In¬ 
telligent  and  experienced  officers 
were  also  dispatched,  in  order  to 
learn  accurately  the  disposition  and 
strength  of  the  Spaniards;  to  com¬ 
municate  directly  with  the  juntas; 
and  to  transmit  to  our  government 
such  information  as  might  enable 
them  to  concert  and  direct  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  were  disposed  to  af¬ 
ford,  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  the  Spanish  nation  and  mo  *: 
conducive  to  the  success  of  their 
cause.  As  it  was  highly  probable 
that  British  troops  might  be  need¬ 
ed,  they  were  held  in  readiness  to 
embark.  In  short,  nothing  was 
wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  mini¬ 
stry  or  nation,  to  inspirit  the  pa¬ 
triots,  and  to  convince  them  that 
every  assistance  within  the  power  of 
Britain  would  cheerfully  be  grant¬ 
ed. 

An  order  in  council,  dated  the 
fourth  of  July,  proclaimed  this 
disposition  to  Europe  in  die  most 
official  manner.  By  this  order  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  that, 
having  taken  into  consideration  the 
glorious  exertions  the  Spaniards 
were  making  to  deliver  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  dominion  of  the  Iwench, 
and  the  assurances  he  had  received 
of  a  friendly  disposition  from  se¬ 
veral  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  all 
hostilities  should  immediately  cease 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  :  the 
blockade  of  all  the  Spanish  ports, 
except  such  as  >vere  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  .the  French,  should  be  raised; 
free  admission  into  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  granted  to 
the  vessels  of  Spain  ;  and  if  they 
were  met  at  sea  by  any  of  his  ma- 
T  4  jesty’s 
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je sty’s  ships  of  war,  they  were  to 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  amity.  That  part  of  the  order 
in  council  which  respected  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  dictated  at 
once  by  policy  and  justice:  if 
they  joined  with  the  mother  counv 
try  against  Bonaparte,  and  in  the 
common  cause  of  defending  their 
liberties  and  avenging  the  in¬ 
dignity  and  imprisonment  of  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  they  were  to 
be  received  and  treated  as  the 
friends  and  allies  of  Britain;  ti}l 
their  determination  was  known,  all 
vessels  and  goods  belonging  to 
per  sons  residing  in  them  were  to  be 
detained  by  his  majesty’s  cruizers, 
and  carefully  preserved  in  safe 
custody.  This  order,  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  unsolicited  restoration 
of  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  in 
England,  v.  as  well  calculated  to 
inspire  the  Spanish  nation  with 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  grati¬ 
tude  towards  us. 

Before  the  determination  of  our 
government  to  countenance  and 
support  the  Spaniards  could  be 
known  at  Gibraltar,  admiral  Pur¬ 
vis,  who  commanded  the  fleet  there, 
had  been  applied  to  by  the  people 
of  Cadiz,  to  assist  them  in  their 
designs  against  the  French  men-of- 
war  which  lay  in  that  port.  The 
admiral  immediately  sailed  for  Ca¬ 
diz;  but  when  he  arrived  there,  he 
found  that  the  marquis  de  Solano, 
the  governor-general  ofAndalusia, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  join 
his  countrymen  in  their  resistance 
against  the  French.  The  people 
Of  Cadiz,  however,  who  had  di¬ 
stinguished  themselves  by  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  Ferdinand  and  their 
detestation  of  Bonaparte,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  submit  to  the  counsels 
or  the  measures  of  their  governor, 
against  whom  a  general  suspicion 
of  treachery  was  entertained,  rose 


upon  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
FI  is  successor  was  don  Morla,  a 
man  particularly  well  suited  for  a 
situation  which  required  firmness 
of  mind.  Of  this  he  had  given  a 
striking  instance,  when  the° epide¬ 
mical  disorder  raged  at  Cadiz  a  few 
years  before  ;  the  physicians  had 
declared  that  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  infection  from 
spreading,  was  to  keep  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  intermixing  in  places 
of  public  meeting  ;  and  that  it 
would  even  be  desirable  that  the 
churches  should  be  shut  up  during 
the  height  of  the  distemper.  This, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  ot  tne  priests,  don  Morla  re¬ 
solutely  and  perseveringly  per¬ 
formed.  from  a  man  who  could 
act  up  to  his  duty,  even  at  the 
risque  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
and  feeling  the  vengeance  of  the 
monks  in  such  a  country  as  Spain, 
the  people  of  Cadiz  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  look  for  measures  perfectly 
congenial  to  their  own  feelings  and 
wishes. 

As  soon  as  don  Morla  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  chief  command, 
he  issued  a  spirited  and  vigorous 
proclamation,  well  calculated  both 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  and  jea» 
lousy  which  the  people  had  enter¬ 
tained  on  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  their  former  governor,  and  to  di¬ 
rect  their  efforts  with  unanimity 
and  steadiness  against  the  French. 
He  also  immediately  entered  into  a 
friendly  communication  with  the 
British  admiral  ;  and  though  the 
Spaniards  determined,  from  a  high 
sense,  of  their  own  honour,  and  a 
pleasing  and  well-grounded  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  strength,  to  de¬ 
cline  the  cooperation  of  our  fleet  in 
compelling  the  French  men-of-war 
to  surrender,  yet  Morla  assured 
admiral  Purvis,  that  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  no  terms  from  the  enemy, 

without 
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Without  having  previously  inform¬ 
ed  and  consulted  with  him.  The 
French  admiral  Rosiby  appears  to 


Spam 


There  seem  also  to  have 
been  other  reasons  of  considerable 
importance  for  thus  weakening  his 


have  behaved  with  great  propriety  own  force  in  the  capital.  The  junta 
and  firmness  in  the  arduous  and  de-  of  Seville,  was  justly  regarded  as 
licate  situation  in  which  he  unex-  the  principal  dir.  ction  and  sup- 
pectedly  found  himself  placed.  Fie  port  of  the  insurrection  in  that  part 
drew  up  his  squadron,  consisting  of  of  Spain;  and  if  they  could  have 
five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  been  dispersed,  and  Seville  taken 
completely  without  the  reach  of  the  possession  of,  Murat.  might  hope 
•works  of  Cadiz,  and  presented  a  to  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  Andalu- 
formidable  front  to  the  attacks  sia.  Dupont,  however,  had  scarce¬ 
ly  the  Spanish  gun-boats.  But  ly  passed  the  Sierra  Mcrena  before 
don  Morla  had  not  been  idle  ;  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of.  the 
aware  of  the  probability  that  the  French  fleet  ;  and  the  disposition 
French  ships  would  be  withdrawn  of  the  people  soon  convinced  him 
from  the  ranee  of  the  Cadiz  bat-  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  advance 
teries,  he  had  erected  formidable  further  towards  Cadiz.  After  push- 
'  works  on  the  isle  of  Leon  and  fort  ing  on  to  Cordova,  of -which  .he 
Louis ;  and  from  them  and  the  obtained  a  temporary  possession, 
mm-boats  he  directed  such  an  effi-  through  the  want  of  firmness. in 
cient  fire  against  the  French  fleet,  some  of  the  newly  raised  Spanish 
that  Rosilly  found  himself  com-  levies,  he  measured  his  steps  back 
pelledto  offer  terms  of  capitulation,  towards  Andujar.  He  now  found 
He  proposed  to  quit  the- bay,  or,  if  himself  placed  in  a  situation,  to 
the  English  fleet  would  not  accede  extricate  himself  from  which  would 
to  this  proposal,  to  disembark  all  have  required  greater  military  ta¬ 
lus  military  stores,  and  deep  his  lents,  and  a  much  larger  army, 
men  oil  board,  carefully  abstaining  than  he  possessed.  The  passes  of 
from  every  hostile  appearance  or  the  Sierra  More-na,  at  all  times  dif- 
proceeding.  These  terms  don.  Mor-  ficult  and  dangerous  to  penetrate, 
la  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  were  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
grant;  and  as  the  English  comman-  the  neighbouring  district,  who  from 
ders  coincided  with  him  in  the  opi-  their  local  knowledge,  wers  well 
nion  that  they  were  inadmissible,  qualified  to  oppose  insurmountable 
and  that  the  Spaniards  had  it  in  obstacles  to  his  retreat,  even  .with 
their  power  to  compel  the  uncondi-  inferior  skill  and  forces.  The  junta 
tional  surrender  of  the  French  fleet,  of  Seville  were  by  no  means  mat- 
they  were  absolutely  and  pereinpto-  tentive  to  the  desperate  situation  in 
N'  rily  Refused.  The  attack  was  ac-  which  the  army  of  Dupont  was 
cordmgly  recommenced  ;  and  after  placed  ;  and  they  took  effectual 
a  contest  of  three  days  tne  French  means  to  compel  its  suiiendei,  at 
fleet  surrendered.  the  same  time  stiictly  adhering  to 

The  importance  of  preserving  if  the  admirable  system  they  had  laid 
possible  the  French  fleet  at  Oadiz,  down  m  their  celebrated  precau- 
and  the  probability  that  it  would  tions.  v 

fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  The  most  numerous  as  well  as 
had  induced  Murat  to  dispatch  ge-  the  Lest  disciplined  part  of  the  Spa- 
heral  Dupont  from  Madrid  with  a  nish  army,  which  Bonaparte  had 
considerable  force  to  the  south  of  permitted  to  remain  in  Spain, 'were 
v  J  stationed 
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stationed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  in  the  camp  of  St.  Roche 
before  Gibraltar.  As  soon  as  the 
intelligence  reached  them,  that  their 
country  was  in  arms  against  the 
French  emperor,  Casta-nos  their  ge¬ 
neral  opened  a  friendly  communi¬ 
cation  with  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  the 
governor  of  Gibraltar.  Every  fa¬ 
cility  was  afforded' them  for  march¬ 
ing  without  delay,  and  in  the  best 
appointed  manner,  to  the  support  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  They  stood 
in  need  of  money,  and  money  was 
instantly  supplied  them  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  Their  general,  with* 
the  true  spirit  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
with  that  confidence  in  the  honour 
of  Britons  which  has  always  re¬ 
mained  deeply  fixed  in  the  breast  of 
his  countrymen,  notwithstanding 
the  unwilling  warfare  to  which  we 
had  been  compelled  by  the  intrigues 
and  influence  of  France,  quitted 
the  lines  of  St.  Roche,  and  trusted 
to  the  '-  arris on  of  Gibraltar  not 
taking  any  advantage  of  bis  ab¬ 
sence.  Having  been  reinforced  by 
a  considerable  body  of  troops 
brought  over  from  Ceuta,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  ;  but  it  was  not  alone  on  their 
pumbers  that  he  depended  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  was 
convinced,  from  what  he  witnessed 
and  heard,  that  the  service  on  which 
he  was  about  to  lead  his  armv,  was 
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recommended  to  their  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  most  powerful  and 
inspiriting  .motives.  They  were 
about  to  march  and  fight,  not  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  general  they  were 
bound  to  obey  issued  his  orders  to 
that  effect :  they  looked  forward  to 
the  service  in  which  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  engaged,  as  peculiarly 
their  own.  That  country  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  with  which 
were  associated  all  their  pleasures 
and  hopes,  called  for  their  assist- 
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ance  ; — their  relations  and  friends 
were  either  already  in  arms,  or 
were  exposed  to  the  insult  and  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  French  soldiers.  Thus 
circumstanced,  and  with  these  im¬ 
pressions  and  feelings,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  if  theyr  almost  antici¬ 
pated  the  commands  of  their  gene- 
ral.  Castanos  accordingly  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
which  promised  to  accomplish 
whatever  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  men  animated  with  a 
love  of  their  country,  and  with  a 
determination  to  assist  or  to  avenge 
their  fellow  citizens. 

But  on  many  accounts  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  operations  of  such 
an  army  should  be  conducted  with 
peculiar  skill  and  caution.  The 
junta  of  Seville  had  recommended, 
in  their  celebrated  precautions,  a 
steady  and  uniform  adherence  to 
prudence  ;  and  pointed  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  result  from 
opposing  the  army  rather  By  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  unceasing  system  of  pet¬ 
ty  and  harassing  attacks,  and  the 
cutting  off  his  supplies  and  rein¬ 
forcements,'  than  by  an  open  and 
general  engagement.  Several  con¬ 
siderations  pointed  out  to  Castanos 
the  propriety  of  following  up  this 
system  during  the  whole  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  he  was  about  to  en¬ 
gage.  In  the  first  place,  the  army 
of  Dupont  was  in  such  a  situation, 
so  completely  cut  off  from  receiv¬ 
ing  any  reinforcements;  so  entirely 
surrounded  either  by  bodies  of 
armed  peasantry  or  by  defiles  a- 
mong  which  he  durst  not  commit 
himself  ; — that  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  that  he  could  ultimately 
escape,  even  though  no  direct  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  upon  him  ;  nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  he  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  long.  His  sup¬ 
plies  of  provisions  were  known  to 
be  very  inadequate  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance 
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nance  of  his  army  retire  peasantry  termined  in  a  council  of  war,  held 
fled  from  him  on  every  side,  so  that  on  the  1 7th  of  July,  that  an  attack 
lie  would  be  compelled  to  employ  should  be  made  on  the  town  of 
his  harassed  soldiers  to  collect  their  Baylen,  where  the  van  of  the 


daily  food,  even  at  the  very  time 
when  their  services  might  be  wantr 
ed  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

If  the  situation  of  Dupont’s  army 
enforced  on  the  mind  of  Castanos 
the  propriety  of  a  cautious  and 
prolonged  mode  of  warfare,  the 
state  of  his. own  troops  pointed  it 
out  no  less  clearly,  Though  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  them  were  re¬ 
gular  soldiers,  yet  an  armed  pea¬ 
santry  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  :  on  these  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  too 
much  reliance  in  their  first  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  veteran  troops  of 
France.  And  even  his  regular  sol¬ 
diers  might,  partly  from  want  of 
use  and  experience,  and  partly  from 
the  impetuosity  and  eagerness  of 
their  enthusiasm,  not  fie  able  to 
sustain  and  endure  the  shock  of  a 
pitched  and  general  engagement. 
Castanos,  therefore,  wisely  deterr 
mined  to  await  the  slow  but  certain 
effect  of  circumstances  and  situation 
upon  the  army  of  Dupont,  at  the 
same  time  holding  nimself  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  which  might  present 
itself,  of  attacking  with  a  certainty 
of  success  the  weakened  and  di¬ 
spirited  enemy,  and  thus  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  his  own  troops  by  degrees 
to  that  desirable  state,  in  which  en¬ 
thusiasm  would  be  tempered  with 
prudence,  presence  of  mind,  and 
perseverance. 

After  several  petty  and  partial 
actions,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had 
uniformly  succeeded,  either  in  re¬ 
pelling  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
or  in  forcing  Dupont  to  fall  back  ; 
and  by  which  Castanos  had  brought 
his  raw  troops  into  habits  of  activity, 
firtpuess,  and  discipline,  it  was  de- 


French  army  was  posted,  by  thp 
united  divisions  of  major-general 
Reding  and  the  marquis  de  Com- 
pigmy ;  whilst  the  third  division  and 
the  reserve  should  call  off  and  oc^* 
cupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
by  a  feigned  attack  on  Andujar. 
Accordingly  major-gen.  Reding, 
after  encountering  very  trifling  op¬ 
position,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  Baylen,  and  forcing 
the  van  of  the  enemy  back  towards 
La  Carolina.  Having  sent  notice 
of  this  success  to  the  commander 
in  chief,  he  was  ordered  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  retreating  division  of"  the 
French,  but  to  advance  upon  An- 
dujar  without  delay.  On  the  19th 
Castanos  received  information  that 
the  French  had  begun  their  retreat 
from  Andujar  early  in  the- morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day.  The  residue, 
therefore,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-o-eneral  Pena,  was  order- 
ed  immediately  to  advance  towards 
Baylen. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Reding 
was  preparing  to  advance  towards 
Andujar  on  the  road  from  Baylen. 
At"  9  o’  clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  while  his  troops  wore  forming 
for  the  march,  general  Dupont 
with  his  army  attacked  the  Spanish 
camps,  opening  a  sudden  and  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  with  his  artillery,  evi¬ 
dently  expecting  to  have  been  able 
to  take  Reding  by  surprise.  He 
was  however  mistaken :  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  unprepared  for  this 
assault,  as  it  took  place  in  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  forming 
for  their  march,  instantly,  without 
confusion  or  dismay,  repaired,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  and  command  of 
their  valiant  chiefs,  to  the  different 
points  of  attack,  supported  and  as¬ 
sisted 
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sisted  by  their  artillery.  After  suf¬ 
fering'  partially  from  the  impetuosi¬ 
ty  and  suddenness  of  the  enemy’s 
assault,  the  Spaniards  succeeded, 
by  break  of  day,  in  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  heights:  the  enemy 
.again  directed  their  efforts  against 
different  parts  of  the  Spanish  lye, 
having  the  advantage  of  forming 
their  columns  under  the  cover  of 
the  Spanish  fire,  by  the  superior 
position  he  occupied,  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  artillery.  He  was  how¬ 
ever  driven  from  all  points,  unci 
even  pursued,  in  denance  of  his  v  1- 
gorous  and  repeated  attacks  ,  so 
determined  was  the  resolution  ot 
the  French  general  to  make  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  decisive  impression  on  the 
Spanish  line,  that  his  attacks  were 
renewed  till  twelye  o’  clock,  without 
any  other  intermission  or  interrup¬ 
tion  than  what  necessarily  arose 
from  the  occasional  recession  aRa 
formation  of  new  columns.  -Tit 
12  o’  clock,  convinced  from  what 
he  had  witnessed  and  suffered,  that 
he  possessed  not  the  smallest  chance 
of  being  able  to  break  or  weaken  the 
Spanish  lines ;  and  not  having  gained 
any  ground,  he  seemed  disposed  to 
give  up  his  attacks.  One  other  effort 
was  however  made  under  geneiai 
Dupont  himself:  he,  along  with 
bis  other  generals,  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  columns,  and  sup¬ 
ported  and  protected  by  the  fire  of 
their  artillery,  charged  the  Spanish 
line,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Frequently  during  these  repeated, 
impetuous,  and  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  attacks,  the  Spanish  lme  had 
been  penetrated  in  different  pa^tsy 
and  the  French  bad  more  than  once 
'  even  succeeded  in  arriving  at  their 
batteries.'  But  the  Spanish  army, 
with  more  coolness,  intrepidity  and 
discipline,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  them,  leguluily 
formed  again,  dismounted  the  ene- 
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my’s  artillery,  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  attacking  columns,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  varied  their  own  po¬ 
sitions  and  movements  in  such  a 
manner;  as  to  be  constantly  in  a 
state  of  preparation  and  order  to 
sustain  and  repel  the  rapid  and  im¬ 
petuous  movements  of  the  enemy. 

This  success  of  geheral  Reding 
over  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army,  led  on  by  Dupont  himself, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Ge¬ 
neral  Pena’s  division,  consisting 
of  the  reserve,  had  scarcely  come 
up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  be¬ 
fore  an  express  arrived  from  ge¬ 
neral  Reding,  informing  him  that 
he  remained  master  of  the  field. 
Dupont  now  found  himself  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  most  imminent  dam 
ger.  The  main  body  of  his  army, 
after  having  attacked  the  Spaniards 
repeatedly,  had  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  design  of  penetrating - 
their  lines,  and  to  retreat  in  great 
disorder,  and  with  very  consider?..- 
ble  loss.  The  rear  of  his  army  at 
the  same  time,  though  it  had  not 
been  actually  defeated,  was  in  such 
an  unsupported  and  weak  condition, 
that  it  must  easily  fall  before  the 
meditated  attack  cf  general  Pena. 
He  had  indeed  the  expectation  of 
receiving  reinforcements  from  Ma¬ 
drid.  General  Wedel,  with  6000 
men,  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
commander  in  chief  there  for  that 
purpose.  Dupont  knew  that  they 
were  at  no  great  distance  from  him. 
But  even  if  they  wqre  actually  ar¬ 
rived  they  could  be  now  of  little 
service  ;  they  could  not  enable  him 
to  renew  his  attacks  on  the  Spanish 
armv,  or  even  to  sustain,  with  any 
probability  of  success,  their  attack 
upon  him/  His  retreat  too  appeared 
to  be  completely  cut  off : — at  any 
rate  it  would  necessarily  be  rendei- 
ed  more  difficult  and  slow,  straiten-, 
ed  as  he  was  for  provisions,  if  ho 
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had  to  conduct  it  with  an  additional 
body  of  6000  men.  Under  these 
circumstances  Dupont  begged  to 
capitulate.  Hostilities  were  accord? 
ingly  suspended  m  both  armies,  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  eacn  should 
maintain  its  respective  position. 
The  discussion  did  not  last  long. 
Dupont  was  told  that  he  must  sur¬ 
render  at;  discretion.  During  die 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  general  Wedel,  which  was 
at  Guarroman,  advanced  upon 
Baylen  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war,  attacked  maj.-gen.  Red  mg 
in  so  sudden  and  completely  unex¬ 
pected  a  manner,  that  the  batta¬ 
lion  of  Cordova  was  surprisea  and 
taken  prisoners,  and  two  field -pieces 
were  also  lost.  In  consequence  of 
this  scandalous  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  Wedel,  the  division  of  ge¬ 
neral  Pena,  assisted  by  part  of  an¬ 
other  division,  formed  themselves 
Into  a  position  of  attack  on  Dupont. 
The  French  commander  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  give  immediate  or¬ 
ders  for  Wedel  "to  retire,  and  occu¬ 
py  his  former  post.  Upon  this  or¬ 
der  being  complied  with,  the  capi¬ 
tulation  was  resumed. 

The  negotiations  lasted  till  the 
evening  of  the  20th.  Dupont, 
though  he  had  been  beaten,  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  surrender  at 
discretion  ;  and  Castanos  at  last 
agreed  to  grant  him  terms,  winch, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  must  be  considered  as  extreme- 
3y  favourable.  The  whole  of  the 
French  army,  comprising  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Wedel,  as  well  as  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Dupont,  were  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  till  their  arrival  at 
Cadiz,  where  they  were  to  be  em¬ 
barked  and  sent  to  Rochefort. 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the 
treacherous  attack  of  Wedel,  du¬ 
ring  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  division 


being  included  in  the  capitulation  $ 
since  it  is  highly  probable,  if  he  had 
kept  his  former  position,  and  not 
interfered,  a  separate  capitulation, 
preceded  perhaps  by  some  delay  or 
by  a  separate  attack,  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  FreAch  forces, 
by,  the  official  returns,  was  found 
to  have  consisted,  before  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  of  14000  men  ;  of  these 
nearly  3000  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  The  Spanish  army  consisted 
of  25,000  men,  One  half  of  whom 
were  peasantry  :  their  loss  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  1200  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

By  the  testimony  of  the  British 
officer,  who  was  present  during 
the  battle,  and  who  transmitted  to 
our  government  an  official  detail 
of  it," and  even  by  the  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  French  themselves,  the 
Spanish  troops  behaved  with  great 
firmness,  constancy  and  perseve¬ 
rance.  Before  the  battle  they  had 
endured  much  difficulty  and  di¬ 
stress,  and  suffered  many  privations, 
as  many  of  them- were  totally  un¬ 
used  to  a  military  life  ;  and  the 
whole  of  them  had  taken  the  field, 
before  the  necessary  measures  for 
their  regular  and  proper  support 
could  have  been  arranged. 

Under  all  die  circumstances  of 
the  case,  therefore,  this  victory  and 
subsequent  capitulation  were  cer¬ 
tainly  honourable  to  v  the  Spanish 
army.  It  was  hardly  to  have  been 
expected  that  such  a  force  as  Du¬ 
pont  commanded  would  have  been 
conquered  by  raw  and  undisciplined 
droops,  even  after  making  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  dispiriting  and  dif¬ 
ficult  situation  in  which  the  French 
army  was  placed.  But  the  capitu¬ 
lation  in  its  consequences  promised 
to  be  still  more  honourable  to  the 
army  of  Castanos  :  they  had  not 
only  thus  freed  the  province  of  Am 
dalusia  and  the  whole  of  the  south¬ 
west 
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west  of  Spain  from  the  presence 
and  devastation  of  the  French,  but 
they  had  opened  to  themselves  a 
ready  path  to  tjie— capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  a  junction  with 
their  companions  in  arms.  While 
Dupont  remained  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  even  though  he  had  been 
completely  shut  up  between  the 
SierraMorena  andCordova, it  would 
have  been  imprudent  for  Casta- 
nos  to  have  left  him.  Now  no  mo¬ 
tives  sufficiently  strong  to  influence 
the  most  cautious  and  circumspect 
eneral  could  stand  in  the  way  of 
is  immediate  and  rapid  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The 
force  of  Junot  in  Portugal  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  threaten - 
ing  or  formidable  : — while  Du¬ 
pont’s  army  remained  in  the  field, 
there  existed  some  danger  of  their 
junction  ;  but  now  that  it  remain¬ 
ed  no  longer,  Junot,  occupied  in 
quelling  and  keeping  down  the  re¬ 
volutionary  spirit  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  would  neither  have  it  in  his 
power,  nor  feel  disposed,  to  enter 
the  south  of  Spain,  though  it  were 
left  destitute  of  troops. 

The  terms  that  were  granted  to 
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Dupont  were  not  earned  into  ex¬ 
ecution  :  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
very  accurately  known.  It  is  said 
that  the  junta  of  Seville  refused  to 
ratify  them.  It  is  certain  that  the 
populace  at  Cadiz  were  very  much 
shocked  and  irritated  at  discover¬ 
ing  among  the  plunder,  which  the 
French  troops  were  about  to  carry 
off,  several  of  the  sacred  utensils 
of  the  church.  After  that,  it  was 
dangerous  to  permit  the  embarka¬ 
tion  to  proceed.  Dupont  was  also 
accused  of  having  behaved  in  a 
very  unbecoming  and  even  an  out¬ 
rageous  manner.  But  after  all,  it 
may  justly  be  doubted,  whether 
any  or  all  of  these  circumstances 
ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  stand 


in  the  way  of  the  complete  and 
faithful  performance  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  French  army  had  ca¬ 
pitulated.  The  junta  of  Seville 
were  certainly!  called  upon,  not 
only  by  a  regard  to  their  own  ho¬ 
nour,  but  also  by  that  respect 
which  was  due,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  seen  paid,  to  their 
own  authority,  to  protect  the  French 
prisoners  from  the  fury  of  the  mob; 
and  not  to  have  yielded  up  the 
claims  of  justice,  even  to  the  well- 
grounded  resentment  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  The  other  plea, 
upon  which  the  non-execution  of 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  was 
excused  or  defended,  viz.  that 
Castanos  had  exceeded  his  powers, 
is  scarcely  more  valid  or  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  call  hardly  be  imagined 
that  they  would  commit  the  chief 
command  of  an  army  to  a  general, 
without  at  the  same  time  lodging 
with  him  sufficient  power  to  act  in 
c  a  sc  s  wh  i  ch  ca*me  im  me  di  atel  y  befo  re 
him  in  his  military  capacity.  At  any 
rate,  if  they  had  actually  confined 
the  powers  of  Castanos  to  military 
operations,  and  had  forbidden  him 
to  enter  into  any  treaty,  without 
having  previously  consulted  them  ; 
or -if  they  had,  by  an  express  order, 
commanded  him  to  listen  to  no 
terms  which  included  or  expressed 
the  return  of  the  enemy’s  troops  to 
France  ;  they  ought  undoubtedly 
to  have  made  public  such  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  expressed  their 
displeasure  at  least  against  Caciia- 
nos  for  having  violated  them.  As 
to  the  excuse  which  was  urged  for 
the  non-ratification  cf  the  treaty, 
“  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  means 
of  carrying  the  French  troops  safe 
to  Rochefort,  as  they  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  exposed  to  capture  by 
the  English  it  requires  little  con¬ 
sideration  and  reply.  As  it  respects 
a  treaty,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
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Were  a  party,  it  is  especially  inap¬ 
plicable  and  weak  :  for  certainly  a 
people  who  pride  themselves,  and 
justly  too,  upon  their  conscientious 
and  strict  adherence  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  must  have  considered  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  perform  what  they 
had  promised,  and  would  have 
viewed  those  who  threw  any  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  such  perform¬ 
ance,  as  by  no  means  their  real 
friends.  But  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  thrown  any  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  safe  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  prisoners  to  France. 
Unless,  therefore,  some  circum¬ 
stances  took  place,  of  which  we  are 
not  informed,  we  must  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  junta  of  Seville,  (or  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cadiz,  if  with  him  the 
proceedings  originated,)  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  Dupont's  capitulation,  as 
what  we  should  not  have  expected 
from  Spaniards. 

The  cause  of  the  patriots  in  other 
parts  of  Spain  proceeded  in  an 
equally  favourable  and  successful 
manner.  'The  principal  Armies 
which  they  had  formed,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  generals 
distinguished  for  their  bravery,  and 
their  zealous  and  unquestionable 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  The  defence  of  Arragon 
was  committed  to  Palafox,  whose 
bold  and  animating  address  has 
already  been  noticed.  Saragossa, 
the  principal  city  of  Arragon,  was 
considered  by  the  French  as  a 
.  place  of  so  much  importance,  that 
they  made  repeated  attacks  upon  it 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  spare, 
and  in  a  manner  at  once  the  most 
determined  and  ferocious.  But  the 
army  of  Palafox  was  fully  adequate 
to  repel  their  attacks,  and  to  defend 
the  city.  Perhaps,  there  are  few 


instances  in  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare,  in  which  such  persevering 
and  successful  courage  has  been 
displayed,  as  by  the  defenders  of 
Saragossa.  All  the  means  of  at¬ 
tack  which  were  in  possession  of 
the  French,  directed  by  the  skill 
with  which  their  long  experience 
arid  success  had  supplied  them, 
were  made  use  of.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  obliged  continually  to 
be  upon  their  guard,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  and  secret,  as  well  as  the 
most  open  and  violent  assaults. 
The  city  was  frequently  bombard¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  gates  were 
attempted  to  be  forced,  under  co¬ 
ver  of  the  shells.  More  than  once 
the  French  got  into  some  parts  of 
the  town  ;  but  they  were  received 
with  so  much  coolness  and  bravery, 
that  they  were  never  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  they  had  with  so  much 
difficulty  and  loss  acquired.  The 
women  vied  with  their  husbands;, 
sons,  and  brothers,  in  the  .display 
of  patriotism  and  contempt  of  dan¬ 
ger  :  regardless  of  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  they  rushed  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  battle,  administering 
support  and  refreshment  to  the, ex¬ 
hausted  and  Wounded,  and  animat¬ 
ing,  by  their  exhortations  and  ex- 
ample,  all  ranks  to  such  a  display  of 
firmness  and  bravery  as  ultimate- 
ly  secured  this  important  city. 
When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  French  were  numerous 
and  varied ;  that  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  with  fresh,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  with  increasing  forces  ;  and 
that  the  sole  defence  of  the  city 
rested  with  the  army  of  Palafox 
and  its  spirited  inhabitants  ;  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  they  must  have  undergone  and 
surmounted,  and  of  the  glory  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 
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Well  might  the  illustrious  Palafox 
hold  out  to  the  rest  of  his  country- 
|nen  the  example  of  Saragossa ; 
'and  confidently  might  he  predict, 
that  if  all  were  animated  with  si¬ 
milar  determination,  perseverance, 
and  courage,  Spain  would  soon  and 
readily  be  freed  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  French. 

Another  object  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  both  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  was,  to  get  and  beep  possession 
of  the  principal  road  between  Bay¬ 
onne  and  Madrid.  The  Spaniards, 
if  they  could  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  their  capital  and  the 
French  frontiers,  would  be  able, 
not  merely  to  prevent  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  enemy’s  force,  but 
also  to  dispirit  and  perplex  their 
troops  already  in  Spain  ;  and  if 
they  succeeded  in  their  attacks  upon 
them,  by  having  possession  of  the 
road  between  Madrid  and  Bayonne, 
they  would  render  their  return  to 
France  very  difficult,  if  not-  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.  The  French,  of 
course,  were  equally  desirous  to 
occupy  such  strong  positions  as  lay 
on  or  near  this  road,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  open  the  means-of 
being  reinforced,  or  of  securing 
their  retreat.  Cuesta  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  appointed  by  the  junta  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army  designed  to  secure 
this  important  object;  his  aimy 
consisted  partly  of  peasants,  and 
partly  of  regular  troops,  which 
had  been  collected  from  different 
parts  in  the  north  of  Spain.  La- 
solles  was  the  French  general  dis¬ 
patched  by  marshal  Bessicres  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  met  on 
the  14-th  of  July,  at  Rio  Seco, 
near  Valladolid.  The  French  force 
consisted  of  10,000  infantry,  2000 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  cannon  :  that  of  the 
patriots  amounted  to  14,000  in¬ 
fantry  ;  hut  they  were  nearly  de- 
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stitute  of  cavalry :  they  had  26 
pieces  of  cannon  :  a  body  of  pea¬ 
santry  was  also  attached  to  the 
regular  troops.  The  new  levies  in 
the  Spanish  army,  led  on  by  their 
ardour  and ,  impetuosity,  were  not 
to  be  restrained  by  the  commands 
of  their  general :  they  rushed  for¬ 
ward  as  soon  as  they  came  near  the 
French,  fell  upon  them,  and,  at 
the  first  onset,  droie  them  back, 
and  took  and  spiked  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which 
was  level  and  open,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  advantage  which  the  French 
gained,  from  their  great  supe¬ 
riority  in  cavalry,  prevented  the 
Spanish  army  from  securing  and 
maintaining  their  advantage  :  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back. 
They  conducted  their  retreat,  how¬ 
ever,  in  good  order  to  Benevento, 
under  the  cover  and  protection  of 
a  regiment  of  carabiniers,  leaving 
behind  them  13  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  French  suffered  so  severely, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  pursue 
the  Spanish  army,  nor  even  to  take 
possession  of  Rio  Seco,  till  several 
hours- after  the  battle. — There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  if  the  impe* 
tuosity  of  the  patriots  had  been  re¬ 
strained  or  moderated,  they  would 
have  ultimately  succeeded  in  de¬ 
feating-  the  French  : — at  the  same 
time,  their  inferiority  in  point  of 
cavalry  was  much  against  them. 
'The  French  knew  how  to  profit  by 
these  two  circumstances  :  and  ac’ 
cordingly  die  fate  of  the  day  seems 
to  have  been  decided  by  a  despe¬ 
rate  attack  of  the  French  cavalry 
on  the  Spanish  infantry.,  hurried  on 
by  their  impetuosity  beyond  the 
limits  of  prudence  and  order,  ge¬ 
neral  Blake  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  conducting  and  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
he  was  marked  out  by. marshal 
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Bessieres,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  de¬ 
tached,  if  possible,  from  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  '  Every  motive 
and  promise  that  the  French  gene¬ 
ral  thought  would  have  influence 
over  a  man  of  ambition,  was  held 
out  in  seven  al  letters  that  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Blake  ;  but  he  held  out 
his  lures  in  vain.  Blake  was  not 
to  be  tempted  :  he  replied  in  cool 
and  temperate  language,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  so  much  open¬ 
ness  and  firmness  ©f  mind,  as  con¬ 
vinced  Bessieres  that  his  endea¬ 
vours  were  fruitless.  A  man  wlio 
had  discovered  so  much  military 
x kill,,  and  such  decided  and  un¬ 
shaken  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  deserved  to  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  and  promoted.  ‘  The 
council  of  Galiicia  were  net  blind 
to  his  merits ;  they  appointed  him 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
Gallician  kingdom ;  and  on  Cuestas 
proceeding  on  a  separate  expedi¬ 
tion  with  the  cavalry,  Blake  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
army.  The  French  in  the  mean 
time,  reinforced  by  a  considerable 
kody  of  troops,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  of  marshal  Bes¬ 
sieres,  pushed  on  towards  Bene- 
vento,  which  the  Spaniards  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
evacuating. 

O  ^ 

At  the  very  'commencement  of 
the  Spanish  insurrection,  the  pa¬ 
triots  had  gained  possession  of  most, 
of  the  sea  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay.  The  bishop  of  St.  Andero, 
with  a  spirit  and  heroism  not  often 
found  united  with  the  retired  and 


mild  virtues  of  a  religious  life,  had 
stept  forward  to  animate  and  sup¬ 
port  his  countrymen.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  influence  of  his  ex¬ 
hortations,  he  set  them  the  glo¬ 
rious  example  of  active  and  vigo¬ 
rous'  patriotism.  By  his  means, 
numerous  and  well-appointed  bo? 


dies  of  mm  were  raised,  who 
marched,  with  him  at  their  hegd, 
in  search  of  such' divisions,  of  the 
French  army,  in  that  part  of  Spain, 
as  they  might  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  subduing.  As  the  pa¬ 
triots  depended,  in  a  great  measure 
upon  England  for  .  supplies  of  am¬ 
munition,  clothing,  and  money, 
and  as  the  different  ports  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  were  conveniently 
situated  for  throwing  in  these  sup¬ 
plies,  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
importance  for  the  Spaniards  to 
preserve  them  against  the  attacks 
of  the  French.  For  this  purpose, 
the  different  bodies  of  patriots, 
which  had  been  formed  and  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  heroic  bishop,  were 
generally  employed  :  for  some  time 
they  were  completely  successful, 

1  laving  been  enabled  to  disperse  or 
destroy  all  the  detached  bodies  of 
French  troops'  which  lay  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity -of  the  sea  ports.  But,  as  the 
French  at  Bayonne  were  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  gaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  ports,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  English  sup¬ 
plies  from  reaching  the  patriots, 
and  of  conveying  along  the  coast, 
reinforcements  and  supplies  to  their 
own  army,  they  dispatched  a  con¬ 
siderable  body-  of  men,  who  took 
possession  of  St.  Andero.  Their 
triumph,  however,  was  of  short  du¬ 
ration  ;  in  consequence  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  general  de  Ponti,  with  a 
division  of  10,000  men  from  the 
Asturian  army,  the  French  detach¬ 
ment,  afraid  of  having  their  retreat 
cut  off,  evacuated  the  town  preci¬ 
pitately,  having  previously, accorJ- 
ing  to  their  usual  practice,  com¬ 
mitted  every  kind  of  depredation 
and  outrage. 

,  v 1 

One  of  the  most  formidable,  and 
well-appointed  corps,  which  Bona¬ 
parte  had  introduced  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Spain,  was  that  which,  un- 
L1  1  der 
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der  the  command  of  marshal  Mon¬ 
cey,  directed  its  march  towards  the 
province  of  Valencia.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  province,  though 
they  were  by  no  means  inferior  in 
courage  or  patriotism  to  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  and  discipline  a  force 
at  all  adequate  to  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Moncey.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  this  general  arrived  at 
Cuenca ;  but  he  conducted  his 
inarch  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
the  object  of  his  hostile  attack  was 
Murcia  or  Valencia ;  and  it  was 
still  more  uncertain  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  these  provinces  he 
would  direct  his  course.  The  city 
of  Valencia,  however,  on  the  whole, 
appeared  the  most  probable  object 
he  Had  in  view;  since,  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  occupation  of  it,  both  the 
provinces  would  be  left  in  the  most 
defenceless  situation,  and  no  obsta¬ 
cle  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
junction  between  Moncey ’s  army 
and  the  French  force  in  Catalonia. 
The  province  of  Valencia  presents 
naturally  very  strong  barriers  a- 
gaiifst  invasion,  especially  on  the 
side  from  which  Moncey  would  be 
obliged  to  enter  and  attack  it : 
these  barriers  were,  therefore*  oc¬ 
cupied  by  some  troops  of  the  line, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Valen- 
cians.  The  army  of  Murcia  also 
took  their  station  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  best  enable  them,  both  to 
protect  their  own  province,  and  to 
support  the  Valencians.  Moncey, 
however,  by  a  rapid  movement, 
and  a  sudden  and  impetuous  at¬ 
tack,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  mountains  which 
skirt  and  defend  the  province,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  the  city 
of  Valencia. 

The  junta,  who  were  established 
in  this  city,  as-  soon  as  they  learnt 


the  approach  of  the  French  army, 
took  the  most  prudent  and  prompt 
measure  for  its  defence  and  pro¬ 
tection.  They  issued  orders  that 
all  the  inhabitants,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  should  instantly  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  arms.  The  gate  of 
Quarte,  against  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  attack  of  the  enemy  was  ex¬ 
pected,  was  defended  by  several 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  entrances  to 
the  different  streets  were  carefully 
and  securely  blocked  up  by  logs  of 
wood  ;  and  a  breast-work  for  the 
protection  of  the  artillery  which 
was  posted  without  the  city,  was 
formed  of  the  same  materials.  In 
short,  no  precautionary  measures 
were  neglected,  which  could  either 
keep  off  or  impede  the  advances  of 
the  French,  or  render  their  medi¬ 
tated  attack  impotent  and  unavail¬ 
ing.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
made  by  the  Spanish  general  to 
check  the  enemy,  they  advanced 
to  wdthin  a  quarter  of  a  league  of 
the  city,  and  dispatched  a  flag  of 
truce,  promising  the  protection  oi 
persons  and  property,  provided 
they  were  permitted  quietly  to  en¬ 
ter  and  occupy  the  city.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  however,  were  fixed  and 
unanimous  in  their  resolution  not 
to  admit  the  enemy  on  any  terms, 
but  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  French,  therefore, 
prepared  for  the  attack  ;  and,  for¬ 
tunately  for  the  Spaniards,  they 
directed  their  first  and  principal 
efforts  against  the  very  gate  which 
had  been  fort  ified  in  the  strongest  and 
most  careful  manner.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  a  broad  street  which 
runs  directly  in  front  of  that  gate  : 
this  was  too  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  throwing  them  into  con¬ 
fusion,  and  destroying  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  them,  with  little  risque 
or  danger,  to  be  neglected,  i'he 
gate  was  accordingly  thrown  open, 
'  ‘  .  a  'M- 
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a  21 -poiinder  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  planted  at  it;  the  fire  of  this 
answered  fully  the  expectations  and 
purposes  of  the  gallant  inhabitants : 
great  havock  was  made  by  it 
among  the  French  ;  they  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  in  complete  con¬ 
fusion,  and  they  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  relinquish  this  mode  of 
attack.  In  the  evening  they  made 
another  attempt  upon  a  different 
gate  ;  but  here  also  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  so  much  coolness  and 
bravery,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  retreating. 

Though  the  attack  on  Valencia 
was  neither  so  impetuous,  perse¬ 
vering,  and  obstinate,  nor  so  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  as  the  a' tacks 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa 
sustained  and  repelled,  yet  the  be¬ 
haviour  ot  the  Valencians  is  de¬ 
serving  of  praise,  even  amidst  the 
ninny  instances  of  heroism  which 
the  early  period  of  the  Spanish  re¬ 
volution  exhibited.  Before  we  can 
fully  do  justice  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities,  we  should  recall  and 
consider  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
certainly  stood  in  a  situ  ition  which 
demanded  more  firm  and  disinter¬ 
ested  patriotism  than  that  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  found  themselves.  The  latter 
could  join  the  Armies;  and  by  so 
doing,  they  not  only  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  sight  of  their 
ravaged  habitations,  but  put  them¬ 
selves  most  effectually  in  the  way 
of  imbibing  the  spirit  and  the 
habits  of  military  men.  But 
when  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  are 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  a 
formidable,  ferocious,  and  unre¬ 
lenting  enemy,  there  are  many  con¬ 
siderations  and  motives  pf  no  in¬ 
considerable  weight  and  influence, 
which  will  rise  up  to  oppose  and 
weaken  their  feelings  .of  patriotism, 


and  love  of  liberty.  They  must 
fight  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  tind,  not  improbably,  the 
slaughter  of  their  relations  and 
friends :  and  though  the  sight  of 
these  evils  will  sometimes,  and  with 
some  constitutions,  give  birth  to  no 
feelings  but  those  of  hatred  and  in- 
dignaiion,  and  to  no  determina¬ 
tion  but  that  of  perseverance  and 
revenge  ;  yet,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  would,  under  the 
operation  of  such  circumstances, 
be  sensible  of  a  diminution  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  patriotism,  and  at  least 
hesitate,  whether  or  not  they  should 
purchase  the  security  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  them,  even 

at  the  expense  of  ‘their  duty  to 
,  *.  / 

their cofmtrv.  The  known  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  French,  however,  would 
soon  chase  away  every  idea  or  hope 
of  being  able,  by  yielding  submis¬ 
sion  to  them,  to  secure  their  pro¬ 
tection  or  friendship.  The  people 
of  Saragossa  and  Valencia  had 
thus  no  alternative  :  if  they  yielded 
to  the  French,  their  property  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  perhaps  their  lives, 
would  fall  a  sacrifice:  nothing 
more  dreadful  could  they  look  foi, 
if  their  towns  were  taken,  after  the 
most  determined  and  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and  rp  this  resistance  as 
it  might  prove  successful,  they 

therefore  looked  as  the  only  chance 
,  / 

of  preserving  their  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty,  while  by  it  alone  they  could 
manifest  and  celebrate  their  pa¬ 
triotism  and  courage.  Thus,  ani¬ 
mated  by  motives  at  once  personal 
and  patriotic,  at  once  such  as  we 
must  always  expect  to  find  entering 
into  the  most  exalted  *  ad  disin¬ 
terested  minds,  and  such  as  would 
have  dignified  and  ennobled  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  an¬ 
cient  history,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  presented  an  example 
U  2  to 
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to  their  countrymen,  which  could 
not  fail  to  command  their  admira¬ 
tion,  and  rouse  them  to  similar  ex¬ 
ertions  of  bravery  and  courage.-  ' 
Amidst  the  universal  and  instan¬ 
taneous  burst  of  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  French,  through  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
empire,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  capital  would  remain  in  a 
quiet  ard  submissive  state.  Ever 
since  the  insurrection  and  conse¬ 
quent  massacre  of  the  2d  of  May, 
Madrid  had  presented  a  gloomy 
and  threatening  appearance,  which 
it  required  all  the  vigilance  and 
alertness  of  Murat,  joined  to  the 
actual  presence  of  a  large  French 
army,,  effectually  to  prevent  from 
breaking  forth  into  acts  of  open 
resistance.  When,  therefore,  he 
.found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  weakening  his  force,  in  order  to 
dispatch  Dupont’s  corps  to  the 
south  of  Spain,  his  situation  in  Ma¬ 
drid  became  extremely  perilous 
and  alarming.  The  news  which 
constantly  poured  in  ( notwith¬ 
standing  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  its  reception  or  belief)  of 
the  rapid,  urimixed,  and  general 
success  of  their  countrymen,  could 
not  fail  at  once  to  animate  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Madrid,  and  to  make 
them  feel  their  oppressed  and  inac¬ 
tive  condition,  amidst  the  glory 
and  exertions  of  all  around  them, 
with  sharpened  poignancy,  indig¬ 
nation,  and  regret.  Murat,  fully 
aware  both  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  impression 
which  these  events  had  produced 
on  the  people  of  Madrid,  thought 
it  prudent  co  withdraw  his  forces 
from  the  capital,  and  to  station 
them  on  the  Reteiro,  a  hill  at  a 
little  distance,  sufficiently  elevated 
to  protect  him  from  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack,  and  to  give  him,  in  some 


measure,  the  command  of  the 
city. 

The  conduct  and  occupation  of 
Bonaparte,  at  a  time  when  defeat 
was  every  where  the  fate  of  his 
armies  in  Spam,  and  when  to  all 
appearance  the  fruit  of  his  dupli¬ 
city  and  insolence  towards  the  royal 
family  was  about  to  be  snatched 
completely  and  for  ever  out  of  his 
grasp,  was  ■Unexpected  and  singu¬ 
lar.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  when  he  had  withdrawn  the 
royal  family  from  Spain,  and  se¬ 
cured  his  troops  in  the  possession  of 
the  capital  and  the  principal  for¬ 
tresses,  he  had  regarded  the  object 
of  his  ambidon  as  securely  and  per¬ 
manently  attained.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards 
would  either  be  partially  concealed 
from  him, — or,  if  he  were  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  as  it  actually  ap¬ 
peared  to  bis  agents,  that  he  re¬ 
garded1  it  as  by  no  means  of  a  na¬ 
ture  sufficiently  decided  and  ge¬ 
neral  to  require  his  deliberation, 
or  disturb  his  plans.  But  that  he 
should  continue  unmoved,  and  ap¬ 
parently  regardless  of  the  succes-- 
sive  defeats  his  armies  sustained, 
cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  in 
any  manner  consistent  with  his 
known  character  and  disposition. 
And  yet,  while  the  troops  of  Spain 
were  every  where  successful,  and 
were  preparing  themselves  for  new 
victories, — while  the  insurrection 
was  rapidly  spreading  and  orga¬ 
nizing  itself  in  every  province, — 
Bonaparte  remained  at  Bayonne* 
directing  dr  receiving  the  result  ot 
the  deliberations  of  the  junta  which 
he  had  called,  and  drawing  up  a 
constitution  for  a  people  who  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  it, 
and  upon  whom  it  did  not  appear 
probable  lie  would  be  able  to  force 
its  acceptance. 
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In  the  address  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  which  Bonaparte  publish¬ 
ed  immediately  after  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Charles. and  Ferdinand,  he 
informed  them  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  reign  over  them,  but  that 
he  would  give  them  a  sovereign 
every  way  resembling  himself.  No 
doubt  was  entertained,  that  the 
throne  was  intended  for  one  of  his 
brothers,  though,  if  conjecture  had 
fixed  upon  the  person  from  Bona¬ 
parte’s  description  of  him,  not  one 
of  them  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  destined  sovereign.  When, 
however,  Joseph  bade  farewel  to 
his  good  subjects  of  Naples,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  assured  them 
it  was  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  he  would  never  desert  them  ; 
the  person  to  whom  Bonaparte  al¬ 
luded  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  Joseph 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne, 
where  he  was  received  by  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
and  a  council  from  Castile,  with 
the  most  fulsome  and  abject  ad¬ 
dresses.  To  what  mortifying  and 
indignant  feelings  does  the  thought 
give  rise,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  people  of  Spain  had  ri¬ 
sen,  as  if  animated  with  one  soul, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  usurp¬ 
er,  and  had  forsaken  their  habita¬ 
tions  and  families  to  fight  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country’s  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  levees  of  the  usurper 
were  crowded  with  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  obseauious  to  his  will,-'  and 
eagerly  pressing  forward  to  obtain 
his  favour  !  The  plea  of  necessity 
will  avail  them  little  :  had  not  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  were  exposing 
their  lives  to  their  country's  good, 
the  same  plea?  It  is  true,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne, 
and  enter  into  the  train  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  whpm  he  might  choose  to 


appoint,  they  undoubtedly  exposed 
themselves  to  his  displeasure  and 
vengeance;  and  the  effect  of  them 
would  certainly  have  been  ratal,  if 
they  had  fallen  within  his  grasp. 
But,  if  the  duty  of  man  to  ■  his' 
country  is  imperious  only  when  it 
may  safely  he  exercised,  where  is 
the  merit  of  it  to  himself,  or  the 
benefit  of  it  to  his  country  ?  And 
of  all  men,  this  duty  is  most  pecu¬ 
liarly  and  solemnly  incumbent  on 
those  who,  from  their  rank  and  in¬ 
fluence,  stand  in  society  as  beacons 
to  direct  the  great  mass  of  man¬ 
kind.  That  these  nobles,  and  tins 
council  of  Castile,  afterwards  de¬ 
serted  the  cause  of  the  usurper, 
and  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  their  country,  speaks  feebly  in 
their  excuse.  They  became  pa¬ 
triots,  when  patriotism  appeared  to 
he  successful  :  they  deserted  from 
the  ranks  of  tyranny,  when  the 
tyrant  appeared  to  be  falling.  We 
by  no  means  wish  to  be  am  candid, 
or  severe  :  due  allowance  ought  to 


be  made  for  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature;  but  those  who  plead  this  in 
times  of  public  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger,  must  for  no  all  claim  to  the 
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name  or  character  of  patriots. 


In  the  account  of  the-conferences 
between  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the 
different  deputations  that  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  his  speech  to  the 
deputies  of  the  Inquisition  is  de¬ 
serving  of  particular  notice  :  he 
told  them  that  he  considered  the 
worship  of  God  as  the  basis  of  all 
morality,  and  of  general  prospe¬ 
rity  ;  that  other  countries  allowed  of 
different  forms  of  religion ,  hut  that 
he  considered  it  at  the  felicity  of 
Spam,  that,  she  hod  hut  one,  and  that 
the  true  one  l  The  defenders  or 


admirers  of  Bonaparte’s  conduct — 
for,  he  still  has  his  defenders  and 
admirers,— constantly  and  trium¬ 
phantly  bold  forth  the  wisdom  and 
U  3  liberality 
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liberality  of  his  principles  and  con¬ 
duct  with  respect  to  religion,  as  a 
feature  in  his  character  that  favour¬ 
ably  distinguishes  him  from  other 
conquerors :  and  we  are  told,  by 
these  his  admirers,  that  the  into¬ 
lerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  catholic  religion  would 
undoubtedly  be  among  the  very 
first  objects  of  his  destruction  :  and 
yet  his  brother,  tutored  no  doubt 
by  Napoleon,  praises  and  professes 
to  admire  that  spirit. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  our  li¬ 
mits,  nor  would  it,  we  apprehend, 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  detail  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Bayonne.  The  two  grand 
objects  for  which  the  junta  was  as¬ 
sembled  there, — the  formal  intro¬ 
duction  of  Joseph  as  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  their  acceptance  or  the 
new  constitutknrprovided  for  them 
by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of 
Napoleon,  were  soon  settled.  This 
constitution  presents  no  remarka¬ 
ble  or  unexpected  clause,  except 
that  which  regards  the  liberty  of 
the  press :  this,  certainly,  as  com- 
ing  from  Bonaparte,  must  be  view¬ 
ed  as  singular  and  unexpected. 
By  this  clause,  it  is  settled  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  shall  be 
regulated  two  years  after  the  pre¬ 
sent  constitutional  statute  shall  have 
been  in  operation.  The  coitus  shall 
pass  a  law  respecting  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

As  soon  as  the  new  constitution 
had  undergone  the  form  of  having 
been  examined  and  animadverted 
upon  by  the  different  members  of 
the  junta,  Joseph,  accompanied 
by  his  principal  ministers,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  ;ncst  di¬ 
stinguished  names-  in  Spain,  set 
out  for  the  capital  of  his  uncon¬ 
quered  kingdom ;  Murat,  under 
the  pretext  of  bad  health,  having 
previously  quitted  it,  and  arrived 


at  Bayonne,  Under  the  protecting 
of  1 0,000  men,  Joseph  arrived  safe 
at  Madrid,  where  he  was  crowned 
amidst  the  gloom  of  hatred  of  the 
inhabitants.  His  reigi*,  however, 
was  destined  to  be  of  very  short 
duration.  On  the  very  day  that 
he  entered  the  capital,  Dupont  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  and  his  army 
prisoners  to  Castanos.  As  soon  as 
this  news  reached  Madrid,  Joseph 
and  his  court  thought  it  expedient 
to  fly  in  the  most  precipitate  and 
disgraceful  manner.  Ail  the  re  * 
galia  and  plate  belonging  to  the 
crown  were  carried  off;  and  he, 
who  had  entered  Madrid,  accom¬ 
panied  by  10,000  troops,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  fixing  his  abode  ip  the 
character  of  a  sovereign, found  him¬ 
self  compelled  m  the  space  of  one 
week  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight.  No 
time,  indeed,  was  to  be  lost :  the 
armv  of  Castanos,  after  having  de- 
feated  Dupont,  was  marching  wk h 
rapid  and  unopposed  steps  towards 
the  capital.  Bessieres,  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  his  troops,  had  given 
up  his  intention  of  proceeding  to¬ 
wards  Portugal,  and  was  mea.si.ir- 

.  O  . 

ing  his  steps  hack  to  the  frontiers. 
The  army  of  Blake,  thus  set  free 
from  watching  or  opposing  that  of 
Bessieres,  might  intercept  the 
royal  fugitive,  if  he  did  not  speedi¬ 
ly  depart  from  Madrid.  In  this 
situation,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  the  capital 
of  his  lately -bestowed  ^kingdom, 
and  of  pushing  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  Burgos. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  two 
months,  did  the  people  of  Spain 
behold  their  country  almost  en¬ 
tirely  freed  from  tire  presence  of  the 
French  :  and  this  glorious  and  hap¬ 
py  issue  had  heon  brought  about 
by  their  own  intrepidity.  At  a 
time  when  their  situation  was  the 

most 
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most  dispiriting  and  forlorn  ;  when 
their  king  had  been  compelled  to 
forsake  them,  and  to  make  over  his 
right  to  the  throne  to  a  foreign  po¬ 
tentate  ;  when  they  beheld  scarcely 
any  troops'  surrounding  them  on 
all  sides  but  those  of  that  potentate, 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  opposed 
themselves,  unskilled  as  they  were 
in  war,  and  totally  unprepared  for 
it,  to  a  man  before  whom  the 
mightiest  empires  in  Europe  had 
fallen.  We  are  sensible  that,  in 
giving  the  detail  of  their  exploits, 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  many 
defeats  of  the  French,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  Spanish  news¬ 
papers :  but  this  we  have  done,  not 
from  the  remotest  wish  to  under¬ 
rate  or  conceal  the  bravery  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  losses  of  their 
enemy,  but  because  a  careful  exa¬ 
mination  and  comparison  of  these 
reported  defeats  has  convinced  us 
that  they  were  either  unfounded, 
or  mere  repetitions,  in  a  different 
form,  and  with  a  few  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  former  victories. 

The  propagation  and  belief  of 
vague  and  unauthenticated  reports 
of  success,  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  such  a  state  as  that  in 
which  Spain  was  placed  by  the  re¬ 
volution.  From  the  circumstance 
of  Madrid  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  the  juntas  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  were  necessarily 
without  an  acknowledged  head, 
and  acted  independently  of  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  they  were,  therefore,  not  near¬ 
ly  so  scrupulous  and  rigid  in  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  accuracy  and  truth 
of  the  reports  that  were  sent  them 
by  their  respective  generals,  as  a 
junta  appointed  by  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  acting  immediately  in 

its  name  and  for  its  behalf,  would 
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have  been.  But  a  more  powerful 
and  general  cause  of  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  inaccurate  and  unauthenti- 
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cated  reports,  even  in  an  official 
form,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  desire  of  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
people  :  the  people,  of  course,  gave 
ready  and  eager  credit  to  every  fa¬ 
vourable  account  y  and  thus  the 
defeats  of  the  French  were  multi¬ 
plied  and  exaggerated  far  beyond 
the  truth.  The  policy  of  this  sy¬ 
stem  may  justly  be  questioned : 
in  a  contest  with  such  a  man  as 
Bonaparte,  the  people  of  Spain 
should  not  have  been  taught  to 
look  forward  to  an  easy  or  cheap 
victory.  Sacrifices  of  the  most  di¬ 
stressing  and  painful  kind  it  w*ould 
ultimately  be  necessary  for  them  to 
make,  if  they  meant  to  persevere, 
and  expected  to  be  finally  success¬ 
ful  ;  and  to  the  making  of  these  sa¬ 
crifices  with  promptitude  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  their  minds  should  have 
been  trained,  by  a  gradual  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  necessity,  and  of  the 
glory  and  good  to  which  they 
would  assuredly  lead.  Partial  and 
temporary  disasters'  and  defeats, 
perhaps  to  an  extent,  and  for  a  du¬ 
ration,  that  would  create  despon¬ 
dence  and  dismay  in  every  mind 
not  schooled  to  their  expectation 
and  endurance,  must,  most  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  all  who  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  every  thing  but  success ;  and 
against  these  defeats  the  people  of 
Spain  ought  to  have  been  well  and 
timely  prepared.  If  they  were 
sensible  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  prize  for  which  they  were 
contending,  no  mischief,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  good,  would 
have  resulted  from  candidly  and 
explicitly  informing  them  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  expect  to  obtain 
the  secure  and  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  prize,  they  must  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  experience  and 
U  $  to 
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to  surmount  difficulties  'and  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  most  formidable  na¬ 
ture.  A  people  who  could  not 
bear  to  hear  of  defeat,  or.  who  re¬ 
quired  their  hopes  and  their  perse¬ 
verance  to  be  nurtured  by  falsehood 
and  exaggeration,  were  certainly 
not  equal  to  combat  with  Bona¬ 
parte.  Besides,  in  another  point 
of  view,  this  system  was  impolitic 
and  prejudicial :  it  not  only  made 
every  instance  of  had  fortune  fall 
heavy  upon  minds  totally  .unprepar¬ 
ed  and  unequal  for  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  be  apt  to  sink,  into 
apathy  or  despair  when  unexpect¬ 
ed  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  and 
calamities  endured,  .but  it  took 
from  good  fortune  itself  half  its 
elastic  and  pleasing  impression,  by 
representing  it  as:  so  common  and 
unvaried. 

Nor  were  the  actual  successes  of 
the  Spaniards  of  such  a  trifling, 
partial,  or  inconsequent  character, 
as  to  require  that  they  should  be 
•exaggerated  in  order  to  inspirit 
the  nation.  W e  need  only  recall  to 
mind  the  strength  and  the  positions 
of  the  different  French  armies,  at 
the  beeinninp-  of  the  insurrection, 
arid  the  fate  which  attended  them 
by  the  end  of  July,  to  be  convinced 
•of  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  ob¬ 
servation.  The  different  armies. of 
Bonaparte,  which  he  introduced 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  amount¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
and  moderate  calculation, :  nearly 
to  100,000  men.  Of  these  20,0u(), 
the  original  force  under  Dupont, 
were  stationed  in  the  southern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  kingdom.  Bessieres 

o 

and  Lassoles,  with  upwards  of 
445,000,  hung  On  the  rear  of  the 
provinces  of  Asturias  arid  Biscay, 1 
or  occupied  the  plains  of  Castile. 
The  defeat  of  Cuesta,  at  the  battle 
of  Rio  Seco,  and  the  subsequent 
junction  of  their  respective,  armies, 


had  enabled  Bessieres  to  advance 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  supposed, 
of  joining  and  liberating  the  force 
under  Junot.  This  force,  thus 
locked  up,  and  totally  inadequate 
to  any  offensive  operations  against 
Spain,  amounted  to  20,000  men, 
at  the  lowest  calculation.  In  the 
citadel  of  Barcelona,  10^000  were 
shut  up  :  to  relieve  them,  and  to 
open  a  communication  between  the 
provinces  of  Biscayand  Catalonia, 
the  attacks  of  a  strong  army  (the 
numbers  of  which  cannot  well  he 
ascertained)  were '-directed,  but  in 
vain,  against  the  . city  of  Saragossa. 
The  army  ofMoncey  (of  the  exact 
strength  of  which  we  are  also  iuno- 
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rant)  attacked  the  city  of  Valencia, 
with  equal  want  of  success.  Murat, 
at  Madrid ,  after  having  .dispatch¬ 
ed  the  army  of  Dupont,  and  pro¬ 
bably  sent  reinforcements  to  the 
armies  that  were  employed  before 
Saragossa  and  Valencia,  could  not 
have  above  12  or  I  5,000  men. 
Such,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  were  the  strength  and  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  different  French  ar¬ 
mies:  by  the  defeat  of  Dupont, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat  in  tin? 
most  rapid  and  disgraceful  man¬ 
ner  :  the  whole  of  Spain  to  the 
south  of  the  Ebro  was  freed  from 
their  presence  ;  and  even  to  the 
north  of  that  river,  there  did  not 
remain  above  JO, 000  men  on  the 
borders  of  Navarre ;  besides  the 
garri  on  which  occupied  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Barcelona.  Of  these  40,000, 
.10,000  had  entered  Spain  as  the 
.guards  of  the  new  monarch.  If 
we  consider  and  compare  all  these 
circumstances,  we  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  extent ,  of 
country,  from  which  the  valour 
of  the  'Spaniards  had  swept  even 
the  appearance  of  an  armed  French¬ 
man,  but  also  the  immense  loss 

which 
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|  which  Bonaparte  had  sustained  in 
i  troops,  as  well  as  in  territory  and 
i]  military  reputation  :  and  if  we  re- 
j  fleet  by  whom  all  this  had  been 
I  effected ;  under  what  disadvantages 
and  difficulties ;  and  above  all,  in 
f  what  a  short  space  of  time ;  we 
:  shall  be  convinced  that  a  faithful 
and  accurate  representation  of  the 
|  victories  of  their  countrymen  would 
o  have  been  sufficient  both  to  support 


the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  to  incite  them 
to  prepare  their  minds  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude  sufficient  to 
bear  those  evils,  by  passing  through 
which  they  could  alone  hope  to 
secure  the  fruit  of  their  victories, 
and  obtain  permanent  possession  of 
the  grand  object  of  their  patriotic 
struggle. 
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jl  Affairs  of  Spain  continued — Proclamation  of  the  Council  of  Castile  to  the 
People  oj  Madrid,  on  the  Departure  of  the  French  -  Their  Letter  to  the 
Provincial  Juntas — Legislative  Manifesto  of  the  Junta  of  Seville — In¬ 
stallation  of  the  Supreme  Government— Establishment  of  'a  Military  Junta. 
r  —Proposed  Reforms  of  the  Supreme  Government- — Character  of  its  Pro - 
-  ceedngs-  Defence  of  Gerona— Situation  and  Objects  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  Armies  in  September  and  October — Remarks  on  the  Inactivity  of 
the  Spanish  Armies—  Declaration  of  Biscay— Attacks  on  Bilhoa — ■ Exer¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Government  in  behalf  of  Spain — Liberation  of  the 
Margins  of  Roman  a  s  Troops — Proffered  Assistance  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  s 
Army ,  and  Expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird— Disposition  of  thus  Rest  of 
Europe  with  respect  to  Spain— Proceedings  of  Bonaparte — Reports  of  his 
Ministers—  Decree  of  the  French  Senate—  Bonaparte', $  Adda  ess  to  his 
Soldiers — Conference  at  Erfurth — Proposals  of  Peace — His  Majesty’s  De¬ 
claration — Arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Spain. 

AS  soon  as  Joseph  Bonaparte  of  their  new  sovereign.  They  were, 
and  the  French  army  had  therefore,  justly  alarmed,  lest  their 
evacuated  Madrid,  the  council  of  behaviour,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Castile  resumed  the  government.  French,  should  not  only  make  them 
Th  s  council  had  supported  with  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  but  also 
their  name  and  authority  all  the  prevent  the  other  juntas  from  ac- 
measures  of  the  usurper,  and  had.  knowledging  their  authority.  To 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  address  the  do  away  as  much  as  possible  the 
people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  in-  impressions,  unfavourable  to  their 
surrection,  calling  upon  them  to  be  patriotism,  which  had  gone  abroad, 
quiet  and  submissive ;  pointing  out  they  judged  it  expedient  to  issue  a 
to  them  the  folly  and  wickedness  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
of  their  opposition,  and  holding  the  capital,  and  to  transmit  a  letter 
forth  the  advantages  that  would  to  each  of  the  provincial  govern- 
yesult  to  them  from  the  accession  merits  in  the  kingdom. 


They 
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They  began  their  proclamation 
by  expressing  then  confidence  that 
the  people  of  Madrid  will  not,  even 
at  the  moment  when  the  armies  of 
Spain  are  triumphing  over  the  in- 
vincibles  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
and  Jena,  judge  harshly  and  pre¬ 
maturely  of  the  principles  and  con¬ 
duct  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They 
may  be  assured,  that  if  there  have 
been  in  the  supreme  tribunal  any 
traitors  to  their  sovereign  and  their 
country,  it  will  be  their  wish  and 
endeavour,  not  less  than  the  imperi¬ 
ous  demand  of  their  duty,  to  detect 
and  punish  them.  But  it  was  more 
incumbent  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  to  put  themselves  upon 
their  guard  against  those  men ;  (  and 
they  were  numerous  and  active 
amidst  the  confusion  of  the  capital) 
•whose  sole  object  was  to  grow  rich 
by  the  plunder  of  their  country¬ 
men.  From  there  the  city  ought 
to  be  purified,  if  it  wished  to  ex¬ 
press  its  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the 
great  victories  which  the  Spanish 
armies  had  obtained.  While  the 
different  provinces  had  been  exert¬ 
ing  their  energy  and  patriotism, 
and  sending  forth  zealous  and  brave 
soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  of  Spain, 
the  capital  had  been  made  subject, 
on  account  of  the  corruption  of  its 
manners,  to  the  most  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities.  But  it  had  now  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  witnessing  the  sincerity 
of  its  repentance,  and  of  recovering 
its  character  for  tranquillity  and 
order.  Though  the  behaviour  of 
many  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  might  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  sight  to  afford  a  pre¬ 
text  for  the  indignation  and  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  people,  yet  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile  could  assure  their 
fellow  citizens,  that  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  would  rescue  them  from 
the  imputation  and  punishment  of 
treachery  and  cowardice.  They 


had  been  placed  in  a  most  arduous 
situation.  Not  a  few  of  them  had 
been  led  by  fraud  or  force  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain  ;  yet  at  a  di¬ 
stance  from  their  country,  un¬ 
supported  by  the  exhortations  or 
the  example  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  and  surrounded  by  the  me¬ 
naces  and  insults  of  their  tyrant, 
they  had  preserved  unsullied  their 
loyalty,  and  attachment  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  do  away  the  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  of  their  guilt ;  since  no¬ 
schemes  had  been  left  untried  by 
which  their  patriotism  might  be 
exposed  to  suspicion.  But  when 
such  men  were  the  object's  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  when  it  was  evidently 
the  object  and  interest  of  such  a 
man  as  Bonaparte  to  excite  and 
fix  that  suspicion, proofs  apparently 
the  most  directed  and  strong  were 
to  be  doubted.  Even  the  signa¬ 
tures  which  had  been  circulated 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
trust.  After  an  animated  apo¬ 
strophe  to  the  armies,  conjuring 
them  to  hasten  to  Madrid,  in  order 
to  protect  it ;  and  assuring  them 
that  they  would  be  received  with 
the  gratitude  and  joy  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  ;  the  council  con¬ 
clude  their  proclamation  by  again 
adverting  to  the  chief  and  prevail¬ 
ing  object  of  their  anxiety  and  so¬ 
licitude.  They  pray  that  no  dis¬ 
turbances  may  allay  the  general 
satisfaction  and  joy,  and  fill  the 
city  with  lamentation  and  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and  call  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  live  in  the  confidence  that  their 
magistrates  will  protect  them,  and 
will  speedily  and  effectually  punish 
all  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  ex¬ 
cess. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  the  apprehension  of  the 
council,  that  the  people  of  Madrid 
might  be  disposed  not  merely  to 

dispute 
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:i  dispute  and  oppose  their  authority, 
rj  but  also  to  treat  them  as  unworthy 
I  -of  the  situation  they  held,  on  ac- 
|  count  of  their  submission  to  the 
i  French,  is  very  apparent.  The 
,i  -circular  letter  which  they  trans- 
t  mitted  to  the  several  provincial 
I  governments  displayed  the  same 
I  humble  and  conciliatory  spirit. 
i|  They  begin  it,  by  professing  in  the 
£  most  explicit  and  strong  terms  their 
j  uniform  and  steady  attachment  to 
i"  those  principles  of  loyalty  and  jus- 
i  tice  for  which  their  character  had 
j  always  been  distinguished.  By 
1  these  principles  they  had  been 
i  cheered  and  supported  in  the  midst 
]  of  all  their  trials  and  disasters  :  ac- 
i  tuated  by  them,  they  had  steadily 
“  refused  to  recognise  the  king 
|  whom  the  most  monstrous  perfidy 
|  had  designated  for  them,  further, 
I  perhaps,  than  circumstances  justi- 
i  fieci  The  council,  under  the 

I  firm  assurance  that  the  different 
provincial  juntas  are  convinced  of 
the  purity  and  firmness  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  of  its  determination  to 
support  with  all  its  power  their 
lawful  sovereign  and  his  rights,  is 
anxious  to  join  its  feeble  efforts  with 
the  prompt  and  efficacious  measures 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  and 
carrying  into  speedy  and  effectual 
:  execution  such  plans  of  defence  as 
<  may  be  judged  most  expedient  and 
|  advisable.  With  respect  to  those 
[  measures  of  internal  regulation  and 
|  civil  government,  which  the  pecu- 
•  liar  situation  of  the  country  de¬ 
mands,  the  council  of  Castile  will 
confine  itself  to  the  indication  of  a 
plan,  in  which  it  would  concur 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  viz. 
that  deputies  from  it  and  all  the 
juntas  should  confer  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  arrange  their 
measures  in  such  a  manner,  that 
what  they  may  determine  upon,  as 
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necessary  for  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  may  be  carried  into  effect  with 
as  much  expedition  as  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  they  had  in  view  would  per¬ 
mit. 

The  apprehension  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  that  the  provincial  jun¬ 
tas  would  not  be  very  well  disposed 
to  give  up  their  authority  to  a  body 
of  men,  who  had  yielded,  even  on 
compulsion,  to  the  enemy,  appears 
to  have  been  in  some  instances  well 
founded.  In  reply  to  the  circular 
letter,  the  governments  of  Galli- 
cia  and  some  other  provinces  ex¬ 
pressed  their  determination  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  Seville.  Indeed, 
as  much  as  the  council  of  Castile 
had  lost,  either  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  or  from  their  own  want  of 
firmness  and  loyalty,  the  junta  of 
Seville  had  gained,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  the 
soundness  and  judgment  displayed 
in  their  different  addresses,  and  by 
the  promptness  and  vigour  of  the 
military  proceedings  which  they 
had  directed  and  superintended. 
But  it  was  advisable,  on  many  con¬ 
siderations,  that  a  supreme  junta, 
to  act  in  the  name  ,and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  the  whole  of  Spain,  should 
be  called ;  and  though  Madrid 
might  be  objected  to,  as  the  seat 
of  the  proposed  junta,  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  enemy’s  forces, 
yet  for  many  other  reasons  it  would 
be  considered  as  the  most  proper 
place.  The  junta  of  Seville  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  up  its  functions, 
when  the  good  of  their  country, 
for  which  alone  they  had  assumed 
them,  no  longer  required  or  ad¬ 
mitted  their  separate  and  indepen¬ 
dent  exercise.  But  before  they  laid 
them  down  they  issued  by  far  the 
most  important  state  paper  to  which 
th®  Spanish  revolution  lias  given 
birth.  We  fully  recollect,  when 

we 
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we  give  it  this  character,  the  great 
merit  of  the  celebrated  precautions 
issued  by  the  same  junta.  But  the 
paper  to  which  we  now  allude, 
being  of  a  legislative  character,  we 
conceive  to  be  of  much  more  per¬ 
manent  and  general  interest  than 
the  precautions  which  relate  and 
apply  only  to  a  state  of  war  of  a 
limited  and  peculiar  Mnd.  The 
great  intrinsic  merit  of  this  mani¬ 
festo,  as  well  as  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  only  one  on  the 
subject  of  legislation,  expressly 
issued  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments,  will  induce  us  to  lay  a  pretty 
full  abstract  of  its  contents  before 
our  readers. 

It  begins  with  pointing  out  the 
beneficial  effects  which  had  resulted 
man  the  establishment  of  provin¬ 
cial  juntas,  in  the  dreadful  and 
alarming  crisis  in  which  Spain  had 
been  placed  by  the  treachery  of 
Bonaparte  towards  its  royal  family. 
By  means  of  these  juntas,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  provinces  had  been  induced 
to  aim  themselves  with  so  much 
unanimity,  vigour,  and  success, 
that  the  French  were  no  longer  ob¬ 
jects  of  terror,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  themselves  amazed  and  ter¬ 
rified.  No  danger  appeared  to 
threaten  the  cause  of  Spain,  but 
a  want  of  plan  and  union  among 
the  different  provinces  :  to  prevent 
this  the  junta  of  Seville  drew  up 
their  precautions,  which  they  com¬ 
municated  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  seemed  now  much 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  carry 
into  full  and  immediate  execution 
the  plan  proposed  in  that  state 
paper.  The  enemies  of  Spain  were 
on  the  watch  ;  and  there  were 
many  feelings  and  passions,  even 
in  the  present  state  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  patriotism,  which  might 
cooperate  with  their  designs.™ 


Againstdiscord  and  disunion,  there¬ 
fore,  evils  not  only  of  the  most  fatal 
nature,  in  the  midst  of  their  strug- 
gles  for  independence,  but  which 
might  creep  among  them  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees,  it  be¬ 
hoved  them  to  be  specially  and  Con¬ 
tinually  upon  their  guard,  as  they 
valued  their  honour,  their  loyalty, 
their  duty  as  Spaniards,  and  their 
faith  as  Christians.  One  method 
of  avoiding  all  cause  of  disunion 
would  be  carefully  to  abstain  from 
all  conversations  about  the  royal 
house,  and  the  order  of  succession 
in  the  different  families  connected 
with  it.  The  history  of  Spain  pre¬ 
sented  many  instances  of  the  change 
of  succession  ;  and  the  different 
legislative  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  consequence,  .or  in  the  pro*- 
spect,  of  such  changes'  were  also 
well  known.  The  last  and  there¬ 
fore  the  only  binding  rule  on  this 
important  point  was  that  which 
had  been  established  by  the  cortes 
in  1789. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  prove, 
by  referring  to  history,  that  in  cases 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  change 
the  succession,  the  constitution  has 
clearly  and  fully  provided  for  the 
emergency.  While  Ferdinand  and 
his  bi  others  live,  it  is  useless,  and 
may  be  prejudicial,  to  anticipate 
inquiries  which  can  only  he  neces-* 
sary  in  default  of  these.  It  is  ab¬ 
surd  and  dangerous  to  dispute  about 
the  order  and  right  of  succession  in 
cases  certainly  remote,  and  which 
probably  may  never  occur.  A  ge¬ 
neral  determination  on  the  part  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  that  he¬ 
reditary  succession,  according  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  is  what  they  look  forward 
to,  and  are  walling  to  support,  is 
assuredly  all  that  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  require. 

But  the  other  question,  moved 
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by  the  different  juntas  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  is  of  a  different  character, 
and  stands  in  a  different  predica¬ 
ment.  This  question  is  'warmly- 
agitated  by  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  the  people ;  and  unless  it  be 
stated  with  perspicuity,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  calmness  and  candour, 
it  may  lead  to  divisions  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  country.  This  ques¬ 
tion  regards  the  necessity  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  supreme  government,  possess¬ 
ing  the  sovereign  authority,  till  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand.  Of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  the  junta  of  Seville  have 
fully,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  expressed  their  firm 
conviction.  And  in  this  convic¬ 
tion  they  are  by  no  means  singular: 
they  are  countenanced  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  it,  by  the  corresponding 
Opinion  of  different  supreme  juntas 
and  military  chiefs, 

The  necessity  and  advantage  of 
such  a  supreme  government  are  ob¬ 
vious.  No  nation,  even  when  it  is 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  can 
go  on  without  a  directing  and  over¬ 
ruling  head.  How  much  more 
necessary,  therefore,  is  such  a  head 
to  Spain,  in  the  state  into  which 
its  endeavours  to  regain  its  liberties, 
and  the  actual  result  of  those  en¬ 
deavours,  and  the  prospects  and 
duties  which  still  lay  before  it,  had 
thrown  it !  Without  a  supreme  go¬ 
vernment  no  public  confidence 
could  exist :  and  without  public 
confidence,  the  public  funds  and 
even  the  property  of  individuals 
would  be  liable  to  suspicion  and 
depreciation.  There  was  no  alter¬ 
native.  bat  either  immediately  to 
appoint  such  a  government,  or  to 
submit  quietly  in  all  cases  to  mili¬ 
tary  power.  But  the  military  chiefs 
of 'Spain  were  not  only  sensible  of 
dje  inadequacy  and  danger  of  mili- 
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tary  power,  extending  itself  to  the 
direction  and  management  of  civil ' 
concerns,  but  drey  now,  as  in  every 
former  case,  were  the  first  to  re¬ 
commend,  and  would  be  first  to 
embrace  that  system  which  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  safety  of  the  people,  ' 
and  the  emergency  and  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  crisis,  equally  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  supreme 
government  being  established  and 
acknowledged,  many  important  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  it  naturally  offer 
themselves  to  the  mind.  In  whom 
does  the  power  reside  of  creating  it; 
Who  are  the  most  proper  persons  to 
form  it  ?  What  limits  ought  to  be 
set  to  its  authority  ?  Above  all, 
how  is  it  to  be  established,  so  that 
.the  public  tranquillity  may  not  be 
interrupted  or  endangered,  and  that 
its  confidence  and  authoiity,  when 
established,  may  he  immediate,  ge¬ 
neral,  and  paramount  ?  The  junta 
of  Seville  are  aware  of  the  difficulty 
and  importance* of  these  natural 
and  obvious  inquiries  ;  but  they 
are  not  without  hope  of  being  able 
to  gave  them  the  most  satisfactory 

O 

replies. 

The  council  of  Castile  has  been 
hel  I  up,  in  most  of  the  papers  which, 
have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
as  possessing,  by  prescription  and 
usage,  the  right  and  power  to 
convoke  the  cortes.  This,  is  most 
assuredly  an  unfounded  opinion. 
It  does  not  by  law  or  usage  possess 
this  right ;  and  certainly  after  the 
specimens  it  has  lately  given  of  its 
loyalty,  and  of  its  disposition  to 
sacrifice  its  security  to  the  good  of 
the  country,  it  can  have  no  claim, 
to  obtain  that  right.  Its  con¬ 
duct  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
revolution  has  been  such,  that 
it  must  have,  forfeited  the  good 
opinion  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
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of  Spain.  If,  therefore,  a  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  he  created  by  the 
council  of  Castile,  which  possesses 
no  valid  and  legal  authority  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  has  justly 
merited  the  indignation  oPthe  peo¬ 
ple,  no  good  could  result  from  it. 
Its  enactments  would  he  complete¬ 
ly  inefficient ;  and  Spain  would 
find  herself  in  a  much  weaker 
and  worse  situation  than  before  the 
.establishment. 

The  right  of  convoking  the  cortes 
rests  with  the  king :  if  it  were  ex¬ 
ercised  by  any  other  authority,  that 
exercise  would  undoubtedly  he  il¬ 
legal  :  nor  would  the  provinces  pay 
any  obedience  to  an  order  to  con¬ 
voke  the  cortes,  issuing  from  any 
other  than  the  royal  authority.  In 
the  situation  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
placed, — a  situation  unknown  to  the 
history  and  the  laws  of  Spain, — 
the  people  legally  assumed  the 
power  of  appointing  a  government. 
This  act  was  not  merely  compul¬ 
sory,  as  the  cortes  in  the  absence  of 
the  king  could  not  lie  convoked, 
hut  it  was  also  in  the  highest  degree 
prudent  and  expedient.  In  the 
juntas,  therefore,  thus  created  by  the 
people,  the  supreme  power  is  lodged : 
they  possess  it  not  only  by  right, 
but  by  the  willing  and  cheerful 
obedience  which  is  paid  to  their 
orders,  and  by  the  happy  effects 
which  have  been  produced  by  tlieir 
measures.  This  consideration  of¬ 
fers  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  first 
inquiry:  the  supreme  juntas  being 
constituted  and  obeyed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  possess  the  legitimate  authority 
for  electing  those  who  are  to  com¬ 
pose  the  supreme  government. 

The  same  consideration,  if  ex¬ 
amined  accurately  and  attentively, 

,  will  point  'out  t lie  persons  whom 
the  juntas  ought  to  elect.  As  the 


supreme  government  ought,  for 
every  efficient  purpose,  to  possess 
the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the 
nation,  members  of  the  different 
juntas,  which  have  already  derived 
their  situation  and  authority  from 
the  nation,  are  more  likely  to  com¬ 
pose  that  government  in  its  most 
desirable  and  useful  character.  If 
any  province  he  still  under  the  mi¬ 
litary  power,  a  supreme  junta,  the 
choice  and  organ  of  the  people, 
ought  immediately  to  be  formed 
there,  in  order  that  the  government 
about  to  he  established  may  be  the 
result  of  the  fiee  choice  of  every 
province  in  the  empire.  If  it  be 
thus  fixed  on  its  proper  ana  le¬ 
gitimate  basis,  it  will  assuredly 
act  with  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  effectually  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  obedience  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  people. 

If  these  remaiks  be  well  founded, 
the  mode  of  proceeding  is  obvious 
and  easy:  the  different  juntas  should 
each  elect  from  among  their  own 
members  two  deputies:  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  all  the  juntas  thus  elected 
should  he  acknowledged  and  obey- 
ed  as  constituting  the' supreme  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain.  With  it  should 
be  lodged  the  most  full  and  explicit 
power  to  enact  and  carry  into  exe¬ 
cution  every  measure  which  shall 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  the  safety  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  While,  however,  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  supreme,  and  in  every  thing 
regarding  thenation  at  large  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  source  of  law 
and  authority,  the  different  juntas 
from  whom  it  has  proceeded,  are, 
each  in  its  respective  province,  to 
have  the  internal  and  local  com¬ 
mand  and  direction.  They  ought 
to  regard  the.  wishes  of  the  people  ;  “ 

and 
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.1  tnd  having  ascertained  what  they 
j  are,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  com- 
|  municate  them  to  the  deputies  they 
j  have  sent  to  the  supreme  govern- 
:  ment,  who,  on  their  part,  are  to  pay 
them  every  attention,  provided  they 
appear  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
nation. 

If  this  measure  which  the  junta 
j  of  Seville  recommends  be  carried 
into  execution,  there  will  be  a  su¬ 
preme  government  formed  indi- 
i  rectiy  by  the  people.  The  tmme- 
;  chute  choice  of  the  members  who 
are  co  compose  it,  will  rest  with 
the  juntas  of  the  different  provinces; 
hut  these  juntas  were  in  the  first 
!  instance  chosen  by  tne  nation,  when 
]  they  found  themselves  compelled 
i  ter  have  recourse  to  arms.  It  will 
■  rest  with  these  juntas  to  take 
i  especial  care  that  the  members  they 
elect  are  men  distinguished  for  their 
j  talents,  activity,  and  patriotism  : 

I  they  ought,  if  possible,  also  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  legislation,  and  all  the 
branches  of  public  welfare  ancj  go¬ 
vernment,  since  with  them  will 
be  deposited  the  hopes  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  junta,  after  the  detail  of  this 
j  elaborate  and  excellent  plan,  pro- 
|  needed  to  point  out  the  situation 
which  in  their  opinion  would  be 
most  proper  for  the  establishment 
and  meetings  of  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment.  They  preferred  a  place 
remote  from  the  war  ;  and  on  the 
v.moIc  considered  so  me  of  the  large 
cities  in  La  Mancha  as  the  most 
convenient.  On  this  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  as  comparatively  of  little  mo¬ 
ment,  they  declared  themselves  to 
be  in  no  degree  anxious.  The  con- 
elusion  of  their  manifesto  is  occu- 
'  pied  with  a  high-minded,  but  satis¬ 
factory,  refutation  of  the  calumnies 
and  misrepresentations  with  which 
they  had  been  attacked,  and  with 


a  brief  but  striking  picture  of  the 
services  which  they  had  rendered 
their  country. 

There  appeared  so  much  pro¬ 
priety  and  good  sense  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  which  was  recommended  bv 
the  junta  of  Seville,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  it  gave  very  general  satis¬ 
faction,  though,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  some  of  ' the  inferior  and 
less  important  regulations  were  ob¬ 
jected  to.  It  was,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  members  of  the 
supreme  government  should  be  con¬ 
voked  and  assembled  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  their  solemn  instal¬ 
lation  took  place  at  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez.  The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  present  at  the  open¬ 
ing  was  only  about  twenty,  several 
who  had  been  elected  not  having- 
arrived.  The  venerable  count 
Florida  Blanca  was  appointed  pre¬ 
sident.  In  the  oath  which  they 
took,  a  clause  occurs  which  by  np 
means  augured  favourably  of  the 
liberality  and  wisdom  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  proceedings  ;  or,  if  it  must  be 
considered  as  inserted  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  popular  pre¬ 
judice,  it  presented  but  a  dark  pie- 
twre  oi  Spanish  knowledge  and  to¬ 
leration.  The  members  were  re¬ 
quired  to  swear  by  the  sacred  image 
at  Jesus  Christ,  there  present,  that, 
in  their  employment  as  members 
of  the  supreme  junta,  they  would 
defend  and  promote  thq  preserver 
lion  and  increase  of  the  holy  cu> 
tholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  re-' 
ligion. 

In  order  to  keep  the  civil  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  kingdom  distinct  and 
separate  from  those  of  a  military 
nature,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
form  a  military  junta  at  Madrid; 
this  was  composed  of  five  generals, 
of  whom  Castanos  and  Morla  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  such  a. 
*  manner 
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manner  as  to  direct  tlie  public  mind 
to  its  proceedings  with  no  incon¬ 
siderable  degree  of  expectation  and 
confidence.  The  principal  object 
both  of  the  supreme  government 
and  ©f  the  military  junta,  m  their 
first  meetings,  regarded  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  army,  and  the  state 
of  defence  in  which  those  parts  of 
Spain,  still  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  ought  to  be  placed. 
The  attention  of  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment  was  also  unexpectedly 
called  to  a  difference  which  arose 
between  Cuesta  and  the  deputies 
from  the  junta  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
Having  adopted  such  measures 
as  they  hoped  would  reconcile  this 
difference,  the .  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  directed  its  attention  towards 
those  points  on  account  of  which 
it  was  more  immediately  con¬ 
voked. 

In  order  that  the  nation  might 
know  on  what  particular  measures 
the  supreme  junta  were  about  to 
employ  themselves,  and  what  bene¬ 
fit  they  might  look  forward  to  from 
their  labours,  they  published  a 
sketch  of  the  reforms  and  ameliora¬ 
tions  which  they  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  effect.  Though,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  from  unforeseen  and  over¬ 
ruling  circumstances,  they  had  it 
not '  in  their  power  to  carry  their 
designs  into  execution,  yet  justice 
to  their  intentions,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  their  plans,  seem  to 
require  that  we  should  briefly  state 
them.  They  professed  to  keep  a 
steady  eye  upon  every  measure 
which  could  extend  and  benefit 
those  main  springs  of  national 
wealth,  agriculture,  arts,  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation.  All  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  public  treasury  in 
the  various  forms  of  allowance  to 
widows,  annuities,  the  interest  of 
the  vales,  Si c.  were  to  be  punctu¬ 
ally  paid :  from  the  irregularity  of 


these  payments  in  time  past,  much 
confusion  had  arisen  in  the  public 
accounts,  as  well  as  distress  anct 
injustice  to  numerous  individuals. 
The  exact  amount  of  the  public 
debt  and  expenditure,  and  of  the 
produce  of  the  annual  revenues, 
was  to  be  ascertained,  so  that  a 
stricter  balance  might, be  preserved 
between  them  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Order  and  (Econo¬ 
my  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
business  they  would  take  especial 
care  to  establish,  and  to  see  regu¬ 
larly  and  constantly  exercised.  By 
degrees  they  would  suppress  all 
useless  and  unnecessary  offices ; 
simplifying  as  much  as  possible 
every  branch  of  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment,  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  qualified  and  efficient  per¬ 
sons.  In  order  to  lighten  the 
burdens  ot  the  people,  during  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
they  would  apply  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  those  vast  sums  which  re¬ 
trenchments  in  the  expense  of  the 
royal  household  placed  at  their 
disposal.  These  sums  had  hitherto 
supported  the  favourite  and  his 
satellites  ;  they  would  in  future  be 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  heroic  defenders  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  revenues  of  the  state 
would  also  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  burdens  of  the  people  les¬ 
sened  by  the  sale  of  the  estates  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  enemy. 
In  order  that  the  public  might  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  judicious  and  honest  employ¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  them,  the 
supreme  junta  promised  to  publish 
annually  a  statement  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  funds  of  the  nation,  and 
of  their  application. 

The  character  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  supreme  junta,  and 
the  promises  which  their  first  deli¬ 
berations 
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derations  and  measures  gave,  were, 
however,  not  supported  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  their  subsequent 
proceedings.  They  were  placed 
in  a  situation  and  under  circum- 
stances  of  very  peculiar  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  No  person 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Bonaparte  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  sit  down  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  loss  of  his  armies,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  his  .  plans.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
bring  forward  his  whole  force,  di¬ 
rected  and  animated  by  his  pre- 
sence,  against  Spain.  He  had  been 
hitherto  deceived  and  taken  by  sur- 
prise  j  but  on  that  very  account  -fie 
would  arm  himself  with  more  than 
his  usual  strength,  and  exert  more 
than  his  usual  skill.  The  supreme 
junta,  therefore,  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  sufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Spain  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  this  threatened  and  impend¬ 
ing  danger.  They  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  time  for  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  yet  very  much  was  to  be 
done.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  to  be  preserved  ;  and  upon 
it  were  to  be  engrafted  discipline, 
perseverance,  and  obedience  to 
their  commanders.  Generals  of 
skill,  activity,  and  talent,  as  well 
as  of  tried  and  acknowledged  patri¬ 
otism,  were  to  be  chosen.  The 
means  to  support  immense  armies 
were  to  be  fixed  upon  and  pro¬ 
cured.  In  short,  the  Spaniards,  a 
nation  unaccustomed  to  military 
affairs,  and  unprovided,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  men  qualified  by 
experience  to  plan  and  carry  through 
the  grand  operations  of  a  campaign, 
were  in.  tfie  short  space  of  a  very 
few  months  to  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  most  numerous  and  com¬ 
plete  army  the  world  ever  saw,  led 
on  by  a  general  whose  military  ta- 
1808. 


lents  had  perhaps  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  If  we  reflect  on  these 
things,  we  shall  feel  disposed  to 
make  considerable  allowances  for 
the  apparent  slowness  and  want  of 
energy  which  marked  the  conduct 
of  the  supreme  junta. 

Deferring  for  the  present  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  military  proceedings 
of  thq  armies  of  Spain,  we  shall 
state  an  instance  of  bravery  by  no 
means  inferior  in  degree  or  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  celebrated  defences 
of  Saragossa  and  Valencia.  The 
province  of  Catalonia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  French  frontier,  was 
particularly  exposed  to  irruptions 
and  attacks., by  the  enemy.  There 
were  two  places  especially  which 
they  were  extremely  anxious  to 
conquer,  Rosas  and  Geroria,  The 
latter,  to  the  gallant  defence  of 
which  we  are  about  to  advert,  is 
situated  nearly  SO  miles  to  the 
south  of  Rosas,  and  is  rather  strong¬ 
ly  fortified.  Against  itabtfdyof 
7000  French  and  Ita  Hans  was  dis¬ 
patched,  under  general  Duhesme. 
T.  he  different  fortresses  in  the  town 
were  occupied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  eager 
and  determined  to  defend  it  \  but 
there  was  no  person  qualified  and 
disposed  to  head  them  and  direct 
their  operations.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  it  fortunately  happened  that 
captain  Otway,  who  was  then  lying 
off  Rosas,  heard  of  the  situation 
of  the  town.  He  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  its  brave  defenders. 
Led  on  by  him,  they  were  complete¬ 
ly  successful' in  repelling  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  French :  in  this  glo¬ 
rious  contest,  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  both  sexes,  cheerfully  stepped 
fqrwardand  exerted  themselves  with 
the  utmost  bravery.  Even  the 
priests  engaged  in  the  most  active 
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duty.  The  trench-,  driven  with 
disgrace  from  their  attempt  on  the 
town,  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
its  inhabitants,  set  themselves  down 
to  besiege  it.  But  they  were  speedi¬ 
ly  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  count  de  Caldagues,  with  only 
6000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than 
300  were  veteran  troops,  marched 
for  this  purpose.  Having  formed 
a  plan  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his 
own  force,  and  to  the  strength  and 
situation  of  the  enemy,  he  was  hap¬ 
pily  enabled,  by  the  activity  and 
skill  of  his  officers,  to  carry  it  into 
execution  with  the  most  complete 
success.  The  enemy’s  batteries 
were  attacked  with  the  bayonet 
with  so  much  rapidity  and  ardour, 
that  they  were  thrown  into  im¬ 
mediate  and  irreparable  disorder 
and  confusion.  They  fled  on  all 
sides  ;  and  though  for  a  moment  a 
part  of  them  .seemed  disposed  to 
make  a  stand  and  rally,  their  de¬ 
termination  was  soon  thoroughly 
destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  Spaniards.  Beaten  on 
every  side,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  cross  the  river,  under 
the  protection  of  their  cavalry. 
Had  the  Spaniards  been  supplied 
with  this  description  of  force,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  mast  have 
been  complete.  This  battle  lasted 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  very 
late  in  the  evening;  and  the  issue  of 
it  was  not  only  the  defeat  of  the 
Frerich,  but  the  liberation  of  the 
town  of  Gerona,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  from 
which  Duhesme  had  proceeded  to 
the  attack.  In  this  battle,  as  well 
as  in  several  skirmishes  of  inferior 
importance,  the  Spaniards  deriv¬ 
ed  considerable  benefit  from  the 
Miquelets — a  description  of  men 
peculiarly  fitted,  from  their  hardy 
mode  of  life  among  the  Pyrennees, 


to  endure  fatigue,  and  at  the  same 
time  endowed  with  a  more  than 
usual  portion  of  strength,  activity, 
and  courage. 

However  honourable  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  Spaniards  these 
and  similar  instances  of  successful 
bravery  might  be,  and  however 
advantageous  when  viewed  as  di¬ 
minishing  and  dispiritingthe  enemy, 
and  defeating  his  designs  in  attacks 
of  considerable  importance  ;  yet 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  could  not  long  rest  upon  them, 
while  the  remains  of  the  army  of 
France  was  still  enabled  to  occupy 
the  territory  of  the  patriots.  Al¬ 
though  the  defeat  of  Dupont  had 
been  the  signal  for  the  general  and 
speedy  retreat  of  the  different  French 
corps  ;  yet,  after  having  formed 
themselves  into  one  body  and  reacn- 
ed  the  confines  of  Navarre,  they 
did  not  appear  disposed  to  continue 
their  retreat  any  further.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  continued  with  the  armv, 
but  the  command  of  it  rested  with 
marshal  Bessieres.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  the  head 
quarters  were  at  Logrono,  while 
about  the  same  time  the  different 
corps  of  the  patriots  were  advancing 
in  order  to  unite,  and  endeavour  to 
compel  the  French  beyond  the 
Pyrennees.  The  occupation  of  the 
line  of  the  Ebro  was  of  so  much 
consequence  to  each  party,  that 
they  naturally  drew  towards  it. 
The  French  force  was  rated  at 
about  40,000  men.  That  of  the 
Spaniards  might  probably  reach 
100,000.  It  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Palafox,  Castanos,  and 
Blake.  The  army  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia,  about  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  took  up  its  position,  near 
Tudela.  General  Reding  with  his 
corps  'was  stationed  at  Guadaramu. 
Idie  principal  force  of  the  French 
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ar  that  time  was  at  Melagro,  about 
three  leagues  and  a  half  from  T u- 
dela  :  here  they  had  about  20,000 
men,  who  were  opposed  by  about 
21,000  Spaniards.  The  French 
endeavoured  to  make  up  for  their 
inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  by 
occupying  strong  positions  on  the 
Ebro,  connected  with  their  gar¬ 
rison  and  fortress  of  Pampeluna. 
These  different  positions  varied 
partially  and  occasionally,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  object  in  view  by 
the  respective  armies  required  a 
change.  It  was  assuredly  the  plan 
of  the  Spanish  genrals,  if  they 
could  possibly  effect  it,  either  to 
surround  the  enemy,  or  by  breaking 
his  line  to  force  him  to  an  unequal 
engagement.  As  the  first  object 
appeared  most  suitable  to  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  most  within  their  power, 
many  attempts  were  made  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  Palafox  and  Blake, 
who  commanded  the  eastern  and 
western  wings,  pushed  forward  so 
as  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  into  the  form  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  ;  the  two  points  of  which 
stretched  beyond  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy.  While  these  two  generals 
acted  in  this  manner,  they  trusted 
to  the  main  and  centre  force  under 
Castanos  succeeding  in  routing  the 
centre  of  the  French.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  in  point  of  general¬ 
ship,  the  enemy  were  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  opponents  ;  notwitlm 
standing  the  great  superiority  of 
the  patriots,  they  could  not  by  the 
most  rapid  manoeuvres,  or  the 
Strongest  pressure  of  their  force, 
either  make  any  impression  on  the 
centre  of  the  French,  or  outflank 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
pel  their  retreat,  or  actually  to  sur¬ 
round  them.  Wherever  the  Spa¬ 
nish  generals  turned  tne'ir  attention, 
there  they  found  the  foresight  arid 
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skill  of  the  enemy  had  provided 
against  a  favourable  attack.  The 
French,  indeed,  Found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
Burgos,  which  they  had  occupied 
for  a  second  time  after  their  general 
retreat,  and  of  contracting  and  con¬ 
centrating  their  forces  between 
Vittoriaand  Pampeluna.  But  within 
this  space,  on  the  north  side  of  tire 
Ebro,  in  a  country  naturally  strohg 
from  the  number  of  rivers  which 
intersect  it,  they  bade  dedance  to 
the  superior  force  and  the  various 
manoeuvres  of  the  Spanish  generals* 
Blake  a jp pears  to  have  advanced 
further  towards  outflanking  that 
part  of  the  enemy’s  force  which  was 
opposed  to  him,  than  Palafo'V  on 
the  opposite  wing ;  but  the  want 
of  cavalry  was  severely  felt  by  the 
former  officer. 

Thus  for  several  weeks  were  the 
opposing  armies  situated  and  em¬ 
ployed.  The  French  had  the 
ocean  on  their  right,  the  river  and 
province  of  Art  agon  on  their  left, 
and  the  Ebro  in  front  of  them. 
Within  this  narrow  compass  their 
sole  object  was  to  maintain  their 
ground,  to  repel  any  attacks  that 
might  be  made  upon  them,  and  to 
guard  against  the  attempts  which 
were  constantly  made  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  surround  them.  About 
the  middle  of  October  their  force 
was  disposed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ;  at  Bilboa  they  had  14,000 
men;  at  Orozco  10,000;  at  Witte- 
ria  1 3,000 ;  at  Vo  ana  0000;  at 
Milagro  5000  ;  at  Oiite  3 QUO.  In 
the  fortress  of  Pampeluna  they  had 
nearly  7000  ;  and  in  Fauz,  which 
they  had  intrenched,  tneie  was  a 
force  'or  0000.  From  this  enu¬ 
meration  it  will  appear  that  rein¬ 
forcements  had  already  been  sent 
them.  About  the  same  tirr*  ■  c  tihie 
middle  of  October,  the  Spain, a 
army  was  soil  pushed  beyond  the 
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wings  of  the  enemy,  so  that  to  per¬ 
sons  unacquainted  with  the  relative 
force  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
Occupied  by  the  two  armies,  it 
would  have  appeared  that  the 
French  were  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Spaniards.  At  this 
time  a  division  of  the  western  or 
Galiician  army,  amounting  to  near¬ 
ly  8000  men,  were  stationed  at 
G uenes  near  Bilboa  ;  and  at  Lu- 
yaudo  and  V almosed  two  other  di¬ 
visions,  forming  together  nearly 
16,000  men.  At  Orduna  a  smaller 
division  of  3000  men  was  station¬ 
ed,  while  the  city  of  Burgos,  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  wras  occupied  by 
4000.  The  van  of  the  Galiician 
army,  consisting  of  about  7000 
men,  were  pushed  on  beyond  Bil¬ 
boa,  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
off  the  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  French  forces. 
By  this  statement  it  will  appear 
that  the  Galiician  army  about  the 
middle  of  October  amounted  near¬ 
ly  to  40,000  men.  The  main  body 
of  the  army  of  Castile,  consisting 
of  10,000  men,  was  stationed  at 
Medina  and  Frias,  while  their  van, 
of  4000,  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ebro  at  Espejo.  The  armies 
of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  under  the 
Command  of  Palafox,  were  station¬ 
ed  near  Saragossa,  with  the  double 
view  of  protecting  that  town,  and 
of  cooperating  with  the  other  two 
armies  of  Spain.  The  army  of 
Estramadura,  amounting  to  13,000 
men,  was  stationed  at  Ar  anda. 

The  enumeration  of  such  a  force, 
and  the  statement  of  the  favourable 
position  which  it  occupied,  almost 
unavoidably  lead  the  mind  to  won¬ 
der  at  its  inactivity.  Did  tire  Spa¬ 
nish  generals  not  think  it  prudent, 
with  such  a  superiority,  directly  to 
attack  the  enemy  ?  or  did  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able,  without  the  risque 
of  a  general  engagement,  to  sur¬ 


round  him,  or  to  compel  him  tare* 
treat  ?  A  few  weeks  at  most  might 
have  convinced  them  how  far  they 
were  likely  to  succeed  in  either  of 
these  points  ;  and  if  they  perceived 
that,  after  putting  in  practice  every 
manoeuvre  which  suggested  itself 
to  them  as  prudent  and  skilful,  and 
after  having  advanced  on  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy  as  far  as  they  could 
in  safety,  the  enemy  still  kept  his 
ground,  surely  no  more  time  ought 
to  have  been  lost  in  this  dilatory 
and  cautious  mode  of  proceeding. 
It  might  naturally  have  occurred 
to  them,  that  if  they  could  not 
drive  back  40  or  50,000  French* 
certainly  dispirited  in  some  degree 
by  the  defeats  and  disgrace  they 
had  suffered  in  Spain,  they  them¬ 
selves  could  hardly  expect  to  be 
able  to  make  head  against,  or  even 
to  resist,  the  whole  disposable  force 
of  France,  led  on  by  Bonaparte  in 
person.  Whoever  reflects  on  the 
inactivity  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
during  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  is  compelled,  how¬ 
ever  unwilling  he  may  be,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  unpleasant  suspicion 
either  that  the  Spanish  armies  were 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they 
were  uniformly  represented  to  be, 
or  that  they  were  led  on  by  generals 
incapable  of  taking  advantage  of 
their  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  and 
far  inferior  even  to  the  subordinate 
generals  of  that  army  to  which  they 
were  opposed. 

It  was  indeed  said,  is  excuse  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  ge¬ 
nerals,  that  they  were  acting  strict¬ 
ly  according  to  the  purine iples  and 
tenor  of  the  celebrated  precautions 
issued  by  the  junta  of  -Seville. 
These  precautions  had  recommend¬ 
ed,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
general  actions  should  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  recourse  should  be  had  to 
cutting  off  the  supplies,  and  harass- 
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mg  detached  parts  of  the  enemy’s 
army,  as  the  safest  and  most  pru¬ 
dent  measures  that  the  patriots 
could  adopt.  But  it  is  evident, 
both  from  the  nature  of  these  pre¬ 
cautions  and  from  the  character  of 
the  men  by  whom  they  We're  issued, 
that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to’  cases  where  the  patriots 
far  outnumbered  the  enemy.  They 
were  meant  to  compensate  for  in¬ 
feriority  of  force,  or  for  want  of 
experience  and  discipline,  where  the 
forces  were  nearly  equal.  By 
adopting  the  precautions  with  a 
numerical  superiority  so  great  as 
they  possessed,  the  Spanish  gene¬ 
rals  virtually  acknowledged  that 
they  were  not  equal  to  cope  with 
one-third  of  their  own  force ;  and 
then  the  question  recurs,  What 
likelihood  of  success  remained  to 
the  Spaniards,  if  they  were  to  be 
opposed  by  a  French  army  fully 
equal  to  their  own  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers  ?  Besides,  even  allowing  that 
during  the  months  of  September 
and  October  the  Spanish  generals 
were  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
the  precautions,  did  not  the  want 
of  success  attending  that  plan  of 
action  prove  either  that  they  had 
misapplied  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  precautions,  or  that  their  own 
want  of  talent  and  skill  rendered 
them  ineffectual? 

The  glaring  and  undeniable  fact, 
that  all  the  force  which  Spain  could 
bring  into  the  held  was-  unable  to 
drive  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  or  even 
to  compel  them  to  retreat,  when 
they  had  once  concentrated  their 
troops  and  taken  up  what  they 
deemed  a  strong  and  secure  posi¬ 
tion,  certainly  excited  considerable 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  had  been  previously  very 
sanguine  with  respect  to  the  final 
success  of  the  patriots.  They  look¬ 
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ed  forward  with  alarm  tc  the  time 
which  undoubtedly  was  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  Bonaparte  would 
lead  on  his  best  troops  against 
Spain,  and  regretted  that  before 
this  took  place,  the  barriers  which 
nature  had  raised,  seemingly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  independence  of  Spain, 
should  not  have  been  wrested  from 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  their  legitimate  possessors. 
When  the  Spanish  revolution  first 
broke  out,  these  barriers  were  re¬ 
presented  as  equivalent  to  an  army : 
and  so  they  certainly  were ;  but 
unfortunately,  at  the  most  import¬ 
ant  crisis  in  the  whole  resolution, 
they  were  an  army  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  .5  their  strength  and  ad¬ 
vantages  were  turned  against  the 
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patriots,  instead  ol  being  ranged  on 
their  side. 

It  was  hardly  to  have  been  ex® 
pected,  when  the  people  of  Spain 
rose  in  arms,  that  Bonaparte  would 
have  delayed  so  long  before  he 
began  to  take  measures  to  suppress 

them, :  it  was  rather  expected  that, 
aware  at  once  of  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  insurrection,  or  at  least 
led  by  his  apprehension  to  consider 
it  as  formidable,  and  neglecting 
every  other  consideration  and 
scheme,  he  would  have  instantly 
crushed  it  with  the  whole  of  his 
force.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  indifferent  or 
negligent,  fill  his  armies  were  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  almost  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  that,  even 

then,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
his  being  able  to  send  a  strong  re- 
mtorcement  for  at  least  three 
months,  the  opportunity  which 
this  delay  presented  to  the  Spaniards 
of  increasing  and  organizing  their 
force,  and  of  providing  every  thing 
necessary  for  its  maintenance,  and 
its  regular”  and  connected  opera- 
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tions,  raised  the  hopes  of  their  vcell- 
yfishers.  They  already  beheld  the 
dispirited  remnant  of  the  French 
army,  with  the  new  sovereign, 
driven  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  and 
every  opening  in  these  mountains, 
capable  of  admitting  the  passage 
even  of  a  detachment  of,  the  armies 
of  Bonaparte,  blocked  up  effectu¬ 
ally  against  his  most  powerful  and 
obstinate  attacks.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  time  passed  away  without 
any  thing  being  done  ;  when  the 
comparatively  small  army  of  4  0^000 
or  even  60,000  men  presented  an 
unassailable  front  to  all  the  force  of 
Spain,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
many  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  looked  forward  with  con¬ 
siderable  alarm  to  the  operations 
that  the  winter  woyld  witness  ? 

The  months  of  September  and 
October  were  not,  however,  totally 
destitute  of  military  operations  ; 
and  these  we  must  be  content  with 
detailing,  as  we  unfortunately  have 
rone  of  a  more  extensive  and  de¬ 
cisive  nature  to  record.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Biscay  had  not  been  in  a 
situation  openly  to  avow  its  consent 
to  the  measures  of  the  patriots,  till 
the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  French  armies.  As 
soon,  however,  as  these  events  took 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  who  are  celebrated  for  their 
warlike  and  independent  habits, 
formed  a  junta.  This  junta  ad¬ 
dressed  a  spirited  proclamation  to 
the  Biscayans  in  the  beginning  of 
August.  In  it  they  appealed  to  the 
grief  and  indignation  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  at 
having  been  forced,  from  tire  ope¬ 
ration  of  circumstances  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  to  conceal 
their  sentiments,  and  to  abstain 
from  offering  their  services  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  rights  of  the  Spanish 
nation*  But  their  sufferings  were 
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now  at  an  end  ;  the  youth  of  the 
province,  full  of  holy  ardour,  were 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  patri¬ 
otism  ;  and  chiefs  every  way  worthy 
to  lead  them  would  soon  be  placed 
at  their  head.  The  exploits  of 
their  ancestors  were  set  before 
them ;  at  one  time  repulsing  the 
Carthaginians  ;  at  another  destroy? 
ing  the  hosts  of  Rome.  Such  had 
been  their  courage,  that  they  were 
distinguished  above  other  nations, 
at  one  period  by  having  granted  to 
them  the  honourable  distinction  of 
serving  in  the  van  of  the  army,  at 
another  by,  having  bestowed  upon 
them  the  privilege  of  citizens.  With 
theexample  and  therewardsof  their 
ancestors  placed  before  them,  the 
people  of  Biscay  could  not  be  inac¬ 
tive  or  cowardly  in  their  country’s 
cause ;  they  would  speedily  and 
clearly  prove  that  they  were  worthy 
descendants  of  those  whose  exploits 
were  recorded  in  history.  But  if 
they  wished  to  signalize  them¬ 
selves  and  to  benefit  their  country, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  conspicuous  for  discipline 
and  obedience  ;  and  that  they 
should  banish  from  among  them¬ 
selves  all  party  passions.  They 
had  but  one  interest;  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  but  one  feeling 
and  one  object  in  view.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  forefathers,  the 
country  from  which  they  derived 
their  existence,  and  the  sovereign 
who  had  been  placed  over  them  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  all 
demanded  their  support ;  and  when 
such  important  claims  upon  their 
valour  and  patriotism  existed,  the 
people  of  Biscay  would  not  be 
found  backward  or  deficient. 

Such  a  spirited  address,  accom¬ 
panied  by  corresponding  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  a  part 
of  Spain  hardly  liberated  from  the 
presence  of  the  French,  and  still 

exposed 
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exposed  to  their  incursions,  was  not 
likely  to  be  passed  over-  with  impu¬ 
nity.  It  was  indeed  issued  but  a 
very  short  time  before  the  city  of 
Bilboa,  the  principal  place  in  Bis¬ 
cay,  was  entered  by  a  detachment 
of  French  troops  from  Vittoria, 
amounting  to  6000  infantry  and 
4000  cavalry.  It  was  obliged  to 
surrender  on  capitulation ;  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  terms  which  were 
granted  it,  the  French  plundered 
its  inhabitants.  The  city  continued 
in  possession  of  the  French  till  the 
middle  of  September,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  a  division  of  general 
Blake’s  army,  under  the  command 

4  J 

of  the  marquis  de  Portaygo.  In 
this  affair  the  French  garrison 
would  have  probably  been  captured, 
had  not  some  of  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  Spaniards  fired  upon  the 
French,  before  the  main  army  was 
sufficiently  advanced  and  prepared 
for  the  attack.  As  the  business  was 
conducted,  the  Spaniards  displayed 
considerable  courage  ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  French  amounted  to  about 
400  men.  The  inhabitants  mani¬ 
fested  the  most  lively  joy  and  gra¬ 
titude  at  being  again  freed  from  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  restored 
to  their  country’s  cause.  But  their 
joy  was  doomed  to  be  of  short  du¬ 
ration:  this  town  was  too  necessary 
to  the  French  to  be  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
patriots.  Marshal  Ney,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  Spain  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  French  armies  about 
the  end  of  September,  employed 
himself  immediately  in  carefully 
reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  importance  of  re¬ 
gaining  Bilboa  was  too  obvious  to 
escape  his  penetration.  In  order  if 
possible  at  once  to  regain  the  city, 
and  to  capture  the  whole  of  the 
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Spanish  force  which  was  stationed 
in  it,  marshal  Ney  ordered  a  feign¬ 
ed  retreat  to  Vittoria :  by  this 
means  he  hoped  to  divert  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Spanish  army,  while 
the  whole  of  his  centre  corps  undec 
his  own  command  rapidly  advanced 
against  Bilboa.  But  the  marquis 
de  Portaygo,  aware  of  the  artifice, 
and  of  the  superior  force  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  evacuated 
the  place*  and  retreated  in  the  best 
order,  with  all  his  troops  and  artil¬ 
lery,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  man,  to  Balmaseda.  Thus  a 
coup -de -main,  by  which  it  would 
seem  marshal  Ney  wished  to  signa¬ 
lize  his  entrance  into  the  fkld,  was 
in  a  great  measure  defeated.  As 
soon  as  general  Blake  was  informed 
of  the  recapture  of  Bilboa,  he  took 
measures  to  advance  against  it  with 
such  a  considerable  force,  as  should 
compel  the  French  again  to  eva¬ 
cuate  it,  even  without  exposing  the 
city  to  the  destruction  and  horrors 
of  a  regular  attack.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced  towards  it  with 
nearly  his  whole  army.  The  French 
took  the  alarm,  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  evacuate  the  city  for  the 
second  time..  It  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  a  division  of  general 
Blake’s  army  on  the  12th.  The  re¬ 
treat  of  the  enemy  was  conducted 
and  effected  with  little  loss  and  in 
good  order  ;  but  they  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  retire  along  the 
coast  towards  St.  Sebastian,  instead 
of  marching  to  the  main  body  of 
their  army,  which  was  still  station¬ 
ed  between  Vittoria  and  Pampelu- 
na.  By  gaining  possession  of  Bil¬ 
boa,  general  Blake  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  attempt  to  outflank  the 
western  wing  of  the  French  army, 
at,  the  same  time  that  he  deprived 
the  enemy  of  the  means  of  supply- 
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ing  that  part  of  their  army  with 
stores  and  ammunition  along  the  sea 
coast  from  Bayonne  to  Bilboa. 

The  inactivity  of  the  Spanish  ar¬ 
mies,  which  excited  alarm  and  ap¬ 
prehension  in  the  bosom  of  many 
of  their  most  ardent  and  sincere 
well-wishers  in  this  country,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been,  considered, 
in  Spain  itself,  as  discouraging  cr 
\mpropitious.  Such  was  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  government  of 
Spain,  and,  as  far  £s  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  people  themselves  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  favourable  state 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause, 
that,  for  seme  time,  the  offers  of 
England  to  assist  the  patriots  with 
troops  were  not  accepted.  This 
indeed  may  have  arisen,  partly  from 
other  considerations  beside  the  firm 
belief  in  their  own  sufficiency: 
some  dread  may  have  been  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  too  frequent  and  al¬ 
most  unavoidable  bad  effects  of  a 
combined  army*  would  follow  the 
junction  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
forces  ;  or  that,  it  they  acted  sepa¬ 
rately  and  independently  of  each 
other,  the  prejudices  oi  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  Spaniards  are,  might 
have  viewed  with  jealousy  and  a- 
larm  the  introduction  of  foreign 
forces,  even  though  they  were  those 
of  a  firm  and  trusted  friend,  come 
expressly  and  plainly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  them  to  regain 
their  independence.  From  what¬ 
ever  motives  the  junta  acted,  whe¬ 
ther  from  those  of  st  If- confidence, 
or  from  apprehension,  or  from  both 
united,  it  is  certain  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  for  some  time  receiving  only 
money,  arms  and  clothing  from  the 
English  government.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  which'  had  been  fitted  out,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
supposed,  of  going. against  Spanish 


America,  was,  on  the  news  of  the 
insurrection  in  Spain,  countermand¬ 
ed,  and  its  destination  changed.  It 
sailed  from  Ireland,  perhaps  as 
complete  in  every  respect  as  any 
armament  ey,er  sent  out  by  a  British 
ministry  ; — in  one  point  only  did  it 
appear  afterwards  that  there  was 
any  oversight  or  deficiency  :  the 
cavalry  attached  to  it  did  not  bear 
the  just  and  proper  proportion  to 
the  infantry.  But  as  far  as  tried 
discipline  and  courage  in  the  men, 
and  activity,  success  and  skill  in 
the  commander  in  chief,  can  confer 
on  an  armament  the  character  of 
being  complete,  or  give  just  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  succeed  in  its 
enterprise  ;  certainly  this  armament 
deserved  the  character  universally 
given  it,  and  the  confidence  that  was 
placed  in,  it.  Sir  Arthur  had  orders 
to  offer  the  assistance  of  this  force 
to  the  Spaniards  :  they  however,  at 
that  time  completely  confident  in 
their  own  power  and  success,  de¬ 
clined  the  assistance ;  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  sir  Arthur  to  employ 
it  in  freeing  Portugal  from  the 
French  troops  under  Junot.  Its 
splendid  operations  in  that  country 
will  fall  under  our  notice  in  another 
place  :  it  seemed,  however,  proper 
to  state  here,  that  it  was  offered 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  since  this  offer  proves  the 
exertion  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  rejection  of  it,  the 
full  confidence  which  the  Spaniards 
ha •'  in  their  own  strength. 

The  -British  government,  anxious 
to  oblige  and  assist  the  patriots  in 
every  way  that  would  be  most 
agreeable  and  beneficial  to  then), 
next  turned  its  thoughts  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops,  which  Bonaparte  had 
drawn,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
securing  Hanover,  to  the  northern 
parts  ot  Germany,  and  afterwaids 
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to  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic. 
It  seemed  an  easy  matter  for  a  na¬ 
tion,  which  possessed  a  large  fleet 
in  this  sea,  to  bring  away  these 
troops.  That  they  were  anxious  to 
join  their  countrymen,  and  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  man  to  whom 
they  owed  their  banishment,  at  a 
time  when  their  whole  nation  had 
risen  in  defence  of  its  independence, 
was  well  known.  All  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  island  of  Zealand, 
notwithstanding  they  were  in  the 
territories  of  an  ally  of  Bonaparte, 
and  far  removed  from  their  native 
land,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  the 
atrocious  aggression  which  it  -.v as 
suffering,  instantly  formed  a  circle 
round  their  colours,  and  on  bended 
knees  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country.  Men  with  these  feelings 
and  this  determination  were  well 
worthy  of  being  liberated,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  fellow  citizens.  From 
their  exertions  much  might  be 
hoped :  their  presence  and  example 
would  animate  the  patriotic  army, 
and  urge  it  on  to  deeds  worthy  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken  and  the 
cause  they  had  espoused.  The  li¬ 
beration  of  these  men  was  intrusted 
to  admiral  Rentes  :  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  final  instructions  for  that 
purpose,  he  wrote  to  the  officers  of 
the  Spanish  troop's.  Fortunately, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  instructions,  a  Spanish 
officer,  after  a  miraculous  escape, 
brought  communications  to  the 
English  fleet  from  his  commander 
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in  chief,  the  marquis  de  Romana. 
This  genera],  after  having  formed 
his  plan  with  admiral  Keates,  lost 
no  time  in  taking  effectual  measures 
for  carrying  it  into  speedy  and  safe 
execution.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
with  nearly  six  thousand  of  the 
Spanish  troops  under  his  command, 
he  took  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Nybourg  in  the  island  of  Fulmen  5 
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and  by  a  combination  of  the  same 
plan,  above  a  thousand  more  ar- 
rived  at  the  same  place  from  Jut¬ 
land.  Another  thousand  were 
thrown  into  Langland,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Spanish  forces  alrea¬ 
dy  there.  Unfortunately,  one  ofthe 
regiments  in  Jutland  was  situated 
too  remotely  and  critically  to  allow 
of  its  effecting  its  escape;  and  two,  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,  were  disarm¬ 
ed,  after  having  fired  on  the  French 
general,  and  killed  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  The  Danish  garrison 
in  the  island  of  Nybourg  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  did 
not  presume-  to  offer  a  weak  and 
ineffectual  opposition  ;  but  ■  two 
Danish  vessels  made  a  preposterous 
and  impotent  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  English  into 
the  harbour.  The  Spanish  general 
was  unwilling  to  act  against  the 
Danes  in  any  respect;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  for  adm.  Keates 
to  attack  these  vessels  with  his  boats: 
they  were  accordingly  attacked  and 
taken. 

As  soon  as  the  English  got  into 
the  harbour  of  Nybourg,  the  sloops 
and  doggers  which  were  found  in 
it  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  the  artillery,  baggage  and  stores 
of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  whole 
of  the  army,  amounting  to  SOQO 
men,  were  safely  embarked  on  the 
11th,  about  four  miles  from  the 
town.  These  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  island  of  Lang¬ 
land,  between  Fuhnen  and  Laland, 
of  which  the  Spaniards  had  posses¬ 
sion,  and  where  about  2000  more 
troops  were  stationed. — The  whole 
of  this  force  was  afterwards  brought 
to  England  ;  and  having  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  every  thing  of  which 
they  stood  in  need,  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Soain. 

a  x 

Though,  on  the  arrival  of  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  coast  of 

Spain, 
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Spain,  the  assistance  which  he 
hmught  was  declined,  yet  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  Spanish 
government,  become  fully  sensible 
of  the  immense  army  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  brought  against 
them,  acceded  to  the  renewed  pro¬ 
posal  of  our  ministry,  that  troops 
as  well  as  money  and  military  stores 
should  be  sent  to  the  patriots.  No 
time  was  lost  in  preparing  an  expe¬ 
dition,  after  the  consent  of  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  had  been  obtained. 
Sir  David  Baird  was  appointed 
commander  jn  chief  of  the  forces 
to  be  employed  :  these  amounted 
to  about  13,000  men.  They  were 
landed  at  Corunna,  after  some  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected  delay,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  necessity  imposed 
by  the  constitution  on  the  laws  ot 
Spain,  of  obtaining  permission  from 
the  government  before  the  landing 
of  foreign  troops  could  take  place. 
As  soon  as  this  permission  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  troops  had  refreshed 
themselves  after  their  voyage,  they 
were  marched  into  the  interior,  in 
such  a  direction  as  would  bring 
them  to  a  junction  with  a  larger 
force,  which  had  been  dispatched 
from  Portugal  under  the  command 
of  sir  John  Moore.  By  the  middle, 
br  towards  the  end  of  October,  it 
appeared  therefore  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  might  rely  upon  the  army 
of  the  marquis  of  Ronmna,  and 
those  of  sir  David  Baird,  as  well 
as  upon  the  force  under  Blake,  Pa- 
lafox,  and  Castanos,  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  Besides  the 
effectual  aid  of  armies,  which  Bri¬ 
tain  at  this  time  supplied  to  Spain, 
she  did  not  neglect  those  formalities 
which  indicate  and  proclaim  the 
friendly  relation  and  intercourse  off 
nations.  An  ambassador  was  sent 
from  our  court  to  the  supreme  junta 
as  acting  in  behalf  and  in  the  name 
of  king  Ferdinand,  and  an  accre- 
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ditcd  ambassador  from  them  was 
received  and  acknowledged  at  St. 
James’s. 

But  while  Britain  was  thus  for¬ 
ward  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Spanish  independence  and  liberty, 
the  other  nations  of  the  continent 
gave  no  signs  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  embarrassments  of  Bona¬ 
parte  to  rescue  themselves  from  his 
power,  or  to  recover  the  territories 
and  honour  ..they  had  lost  in  their 
wars  with  the  French.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  at  one  period,  flattered 
themselves  that  Austria  would  step 
forward  to  their  assistance,  or  at 
least  that  she  would  distract  the  at¬ 
tention  and  weaken  the  force  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  by  putting  herself  in  a  for. 
midable  and  threatening  attitude. 
But  their  expectations  were  in  vain: 
they  were  destined  to  fight  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  their  own  liberty,  totally  un- 
assisted  except  by  the  armaments 
sent  them  by  Britain.  Sweden,  in¬ 
deed,  looked  to  their  cause  as  her 
own  :  but  unfortunately  her  re¬ 
moteness  and  her  weakness  ren¬ 
dered  her  totally  incapable  of  offer¬ 
ing  them  any  thing  but  her  sympa¬ 
thy  and  good  wishes.  Russia  had 
too  lately  given  he: self  up  to  the 
influence  and  interests  of  Bonaparte, 
to  hold  forth  much  probability  that 
she  would  oppose  him  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  on  Spain,  or  even  remon¬ 
strate  with  him  on  their  tyranny 
and  injustice.  Against  Spain,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appeared  highly  probable 
that  the  undivided  hostility  and 
force  of  Bonaparte  would  be  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  the  measures  which  he 
pursued  soon  put  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
not  only  that  he  meant  to  exert  his 
whole  strength  to  subdue  the  pa¬ 
triots,  but  that,  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  undertaking,  he  was 
determined 'effectually  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Austria. 

The  well  known  character  of 

Bonaparte^ 
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Bonaparte  ;  the  public  manner  in 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
place  his  brother  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
the  prospect  of  a  war,  which  would 
employ  his  soldiers  ;  gave  little  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  he  would  forgo 
his  designs  upon  Spain.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  formal  declara¬ 
tions  of  his  purpose  to  emplqy  all 
his  army,  if  necessary,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  designs,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  junta  which  met 
amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of  Bilboa, 
on  its  first  capture  by  the  French. 
After  censuring  or  lamenting  what 
they  presumed  to  call  the  infatua¬ 
tion  of  their  countrymen,  they  an¬ 
nounced  that  nothing  which  had 
occurred  would  have  any  influence 
on  the  emperor  of  the  French  ; 
that  he  had  formed  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  Sp  ain,  which 
he  would  most  assuredly  accomplish 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  that 
was  made  to  them.  Massaredo, 
the  president  of  this  junta,  so  far 
forgot  his  honour,  his  character, 
and  his  country,  as  to  assert  that  all 
the  distresses  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
all  those  which  the  whole  kingdom 
at  that  time  suffered,  arose  from 
the  errors  into-  which  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  had  led  them, 
and  from  their  allowing  more 
weight  to  individual  passions  than 
to  the  general  good;  these,  he  adds, 
had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
cries  of  widows,  the  lamentations 
of  children,  the  miseries  of  mis¬ 
guided  families,  and  general  desola¬ 
tion,  were  counted  as  nothing.  Yet 
it  never  occurred  to  this  junta,  that 
the  cause  of  all  this  misery  dwelt 
with  the  man  whose  slaves  they  had 
become,  and  whose  determined  and 
unmoveable  vengeance  they  had 
just  announced  against  their  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Bonaparte  himself,  and  his  se¬ 
nate,  always  obsequious  to  his  will, 
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and  the  echo  of  his  sentiments, 
soon  laid  open  more  fully  his  de¬ 
signs  against  Spain.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Paris  from  Bavonne,  he  assembled 
the  senate  ;  when  the  ministers  for 
foreign  affairs  and  of  war  commu¬ 
nicated  their  reports.  The  first  re¬ 
port  of  the  minister  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  is  dated  at  Bayonne,  the  24th 
of  April.  It  is  remarkable  for 
stating  explicitly  and  without  re¬ 
serve  the.  reasons  which  had  induced 
Bonaparte  to  seize  on  Spain.  The 
most  pressing  object  with  the  em¬ 
peror  they  declare  to  be  vC^ar  against 
England  ;  since  she  will  not  accept 
of  any  reasonable  terms  of  peace 
with  France.  But  the  war,  to  be 
successful  in  producing  a  maritime 
peace,  ought  to  be  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  Spain,  under 
her  old  government,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  making  a  vigorous 
and  proper  use  of  the  maritime  re¬ 
sources  which  she  naturally  possess¬ 
ed.  Fler  government  therefore 
must  he  changed,  in  order  that  she 
may  join  all  her  powers  with  France 
against  the  common  enemy.  Such 
is  the  unequivocal  and  official  de¬ 
claration  of  the  motives  which 
armed  Bonaparte  against  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Spain,  and  which  in¬ 
duced  him,  by  treachery  and  vio¬ 
lence,  to  deprive  her  of  her  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign. 

In  the  second  report,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  after  explaining  the  gra¬ 
cious  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
emperor  to  interfere  as  a  mediator 
in  the  midst  of  the  divided  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  the  benefits  which  he 
intended  to  have  conferred  upon 
them,  proceeds  to  lament  that  his 
majesty’s  expectations  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  his  good  intentions 
frustrated,  by  individual  interests 
and  foreign  intrigues.  The  English* 
of  course,  come  in  for  their  share 
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of  the  blame,  in  having  assisted  the 
Spaniards  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
Bonaparte.  But  they  must  not  be 
permitted  to  succeed,  and  to  be 
able  to  say  that  Spain  is  one  of 
their  provinces.  To  prevent  this 
disgrace,  two  millions  of  men  are 
affirmed  to  be  ready  to  cross  the 
Pyrennees.  If  the  liberty  of  the 
seas,  or  peace,  or  the  tranquillity 
of  France,  or  the  honour  of  French¬ 
men,  be  objects  of  the  hrst  estima- 
tion  and  importance,  Spain  must 
be  conquered,  otherwise  they  will 
be  lost.  The  prospect  of  meeting 
the  English,  and  or  fighting  them 
man  to  man,  is  also  held  out,  as  no 
small  advantage  of  the  war  into 
which  Bonaparte  was  about  to  enter 
in  support  of  his  schemes  on  Spain. 
If  they  meet  with  a  decisive  and  ge¬ 
neral  check  there,  their  means  and 
their  hopes  will  be  annihilated,  and 
peace  must  easily  and  speedily  en¬ 
sue.  Such,  intermixed  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  flattery  and 
gasconade,  is  that  part  of  the  se¬ 
cond  report  of  the  minister  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  which  immediately 
relates  to  Spain.  The  only  power 
whom  Bonaparte,  from  this  speech, 
appeared  apprehensive  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  insurrection  in 
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Spain,  is  Austria.  Her  former 
conduct  with  respect  to  her  military 
affairs  is  commended..  Latterly, 
however,  it  is  added,  this  power 
has  carried  its  armaments  beyond 
measure  ;  its  military  force  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  population 
and  finances  !  This  hint,  evidently 
inserted  at  the  desire  of  Bonaparte, 
was  meant  to  produce  its  proper 
effect  on  Austria  ;  and  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  celebrated  interview 
between  him  and  the  Russian  em¬ 
peror,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  alarm 
that  power,  and  lead  her  to  defer 
her  military  preparations. 

The  message  of  Bonaparte  con¬ 
tains  little  that  relates  to  Spain  ; 
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but  that  little  speaks  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  that  country  with 
the  utmost  activity,  and  to  destroy, 
if  it  lay  in  his  power,  any  armies 
which  England  might  disembark 
in  support  of  the  patriots.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  minister  of  war  chiefly 
relates  to  the  mode  of  raising  fresh 
forces,  and  the  ordering  out  the 
different  conscriptions,  An  army 
of  200,000  men  is  stated  to  be  at 
the  service  of  the  war  in  Spain* 
while  at  the  same  time,  bv  the 
means  they  suggest,  the  armies  of 
Germany,  of  the  North,  and  of 
Italy,  were  to  be  increased  upwards 
of  eighty  thousand  men.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  this  report,  -we  must 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
it  gave  the  fearful  promise  of  such 
an  army  as  would  have  appalled 
the  spirits  of  the  boldest,  and  shaken 
to  the  foundation  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nations  on  the  continent.  In 
conformity  to  the  report  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  war,  the  senate  on  the 
Ibth  of  September  unanimously 
adopted  a  senaius  consulium,  by 
which  160,000  men  weie  to  be 
raised,  one  half  of  whom  were  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  placed  in  active 
service,  and  the  oilier  half  to  be 
employed  on  the  coast,  and  not 
called  out  before  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1800,  unless  before  that  period 
some  other  powers  should  be  in  a 
state  of  war  with  France.  In  this 
provision,  as  in  the  allusion  to  Au¬ 
stria  in  the  report  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  may  plainly  be  per¬ 
ceived  an  intimation  to  that  power 
not  to  oppose  the  views  of  France 
upon  Spain,  nor  to  take  advantage 
of  the  contest  that  was  about  to 
employ  Bonaparte. 

But  it  was  to  his  troops,  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  periodical  parade  on  thi 
Carousel,  that  Bonaparte  expressed 
his  wishes  and  opened  out  his  plans, 

in 
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in  the  most  violent  and  outrageous 
manner.  Having;  ordered  them  to 
be  formed  into  close  columns,  and 
the  officers  being;  assembled,  he 
told  them,  that  after  having  tri¬ 
umphed  On  the  banks  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  the  Vistula,  and  passed 
through  Germany  by  forced 
marches,  he  should,  without  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  moment’s  rest,  order 
them  to  march  through  France. 
He  had  occasion  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  service.  The  hideous  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  leopard  of  England 
contaminated  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  drive  him  with  dismay 
and  destruction  from  the  continent. 
The  pillars  of  Hercules  must  wit¬ 
ness  their  conquering  and  avenging 
prowess.  From  it  would  result  a 
prosperous  and  durable  peace,— 
and  the  consequent  prosperity  of 
France.  These  were  the  objects 
the  nearest  his  heart ;  the  wish 
to  obtain  them  alone  induced 
him  to  call  for  their  exertions. 
What  they  had  already  performed 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  the 
Roman  legions  :  what  remained, 
what  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
perform  with  as  much  cheerful¬ 
ness,  promptitude  and  success, 
would,  if  possible,  augment  their 
glory,  secure  the  happiness  of  their 
country,  and  imprint  its  remem¬ 
brance  deeply  aud  permanently  on 
his  heart. 

Soon  after  he  had  thus  arranged 
Jiis  military  operations,  he  set  out 
from  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  the 
emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurth.  This 
conference  had  been  announced 
some  time  before  ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  a  remembrance  of  what  was 
due  to  his  own  honour,  if  not  to 
his  own  dignity  and  safety,  joined 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure 
among  his  subjects,  would  have 


prevented  the  emperor  Alexander 
from  actually  proceeding  to  it. 
When  it  did  take  place,  some  slight 
expectation  was  entertained  that 
the  remonstrances  of  Alexander 
would  induce  Bonaparte  to  forgo 
his  attempts  upon  Spain.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  this  monarch  had  given  him¬ 
self  up  completely  and  without  re¬ 
serve  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
Napoleon.  W  o  at  were  th  e  most 

material  objects,  which  induced 
Bonaparte  to  hold  this  conference, 
it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  He  announced  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  prince  pri¬ 
mate,  during  his  journey  to  Er¬ 
furth,  that  he  was  going  to  give 
peace  to  Europe  1  What  meaning 
can  be  attached  to  this  phrase, 
when  proceeding  from  a  man  whose 
element  is  war,  and  from  whose 
unprincipled  and  aggressive  con¬ 
duct  alone  all  the  calamities  which 
he  pretended  to  lament,  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  ?  As  Spain  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  at  that  time  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  meditations  and  plans,  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  that 
the  conference  with  Alexander  was 
intended  to  further  that  object.  W e 
have  already  seen  that  he  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  increased  preparations 
and  formidable  attitude  of  Austria: 
to  restrain  and  check  these,  he  had 
caused  his  senate  to  declare  his  de¬ 
termination  to  increase  his  forces  in 
the  same  propoition.  But  this 
power  was  to  be  held  in  more  com¬ 
plete  uncertainty  and  fear  while  he 
led  his  troops  against  France  :  it 
was  evident  that  she  would  not 
dare  to  move,  while  she  was  in 
doubt  respecting  the  views  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  Russia.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  the  interest  of  Bonaparte  to 
hold  this  conference  ;  in  order  that 
Austria  might  be  firmly  impressed 
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with  the  complete  union  of  plan 
and  interest,  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Alexander.  In  this 
he  succeeded  ;  for  the  Austrian  ca¬ 
binet,  naturally  alarmed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  two  emperors,  dis¬ 
patched  baron  Vincent,  who  had 
followed  the  steps  of  Bonaparte 
during  the  campaign  in  Poland,  on 
the  important  and  delicate  mission 
to  Erfurth.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
admitted  to  separate  interviews 
with  the  two  sovereigns :  what  pass¬ 
ed  is  not  known,  but  he  probably 
satisfied  Bonaparte,  that  his  master 
would  remain  inactive  and  neutral, 
and  that  his  military  preparations 
either  were  not  of  the  formidable 
and  extensive  nature  represented, 
or  that  they  were  not  carried  on 
with  any  hostile  views.  Bonaparte 
having  thus  succeeded  in  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  found  little  difficulty  or 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Alexan¬ 
der  to  enter  completely  into  all 
his  projects. 

One  determination  and  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  conference  at  Erfurth 
was  soon  apparent.  On  the  dlst 
of  October  a  Russian  officer  and  a 
French  messenger  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  proposals  from  the  two 
emperors  to  enter  into  a  negotiation. 
The  intelligence  of  *their  arrival 
created  no  hope  in  the  public  mind, 
and  indeed  excited  little  surprise. 
It  had  been  so  usual  a  step  in  the 
policy  of  Bonaparte  to  proffer  a 
negotiation  for  peace  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  direct  the  horrors  of  war, 
that  many  people  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
Results  of  the  conference  at  Erfunln 
But  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  respecting  the  motives 
which  had  prompted  him  to  this 
step  at  such  a  time.  The  more 
$anguine  friends  of  life  Spanish  pa¬ 


triots  even  hoped  that,  aware  of 
the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of 
succeeding  against  them,  he  had 
reluctantly  determined  to  restore 
Ferdinand,  on  condition  that  Eng¬ 
land  should  make  peace.  To  others 
it  appeared  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  deceive  us.  by  the  proffer  of  ne¬ 
gotiation,  into  the  neglect  or  delay 
of  our  sending  assistance  to  Spain, 
and  to  create  distrust  of  us  in  the 
minds  of  the  patriots.  All  agreed 
that  we  could  not,  consistently  with 
our  honour,  listen  to  any  terms 
which  did  not  expressly  include  the 
liberation  of  Spain  from  French 
troops,  and  the  restoration  of  her 
sovereign.  And  as  these  terms 
could  not  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  set  at  nought  every  obstacle  / 
and  all  principle,  when  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  the 
people  of  England,  so  far  from  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  arrival  of  the  messen¬ 
gers,  and  at  the  appearance  of  a 
negotiation,  were  disposed  rather 
to  censure  ministers  for  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  prospect  of 
peace,  by  the  intercourse  they  kept 
up  with  France.  When  however 
his  majesty’s  declaration  was  pub* 
lished,  it  appeared  evident  that  the 
British  government,  while  on  the 
one'  hand  they  had  not  rashly  re¬ 
jected  the  proffered  negotiation, 
but  had  conducted  it  in  such  a 
manner,  and  so  far  as  to  put  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  the  insincerity  of  the 
views  of  Bonaparte  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  not  prolonged  it 
from  the  slightest  thought  of  com¬ 
promising  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  or  sacrificing  the  interests  and 
the  hopes  of  Spain.  As  this  decla-v 
ration  is  distinguished,  above  most 
other  state  papers,  by  a  brevity 
which  will  hardly  admit  of  abridge¬ 
ment  or  condensation  £  and.  by  a 
plainness,  precision  and  perspicuity,. 

which 
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which  would  be  injured  by  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  its  form,  or  to  clothe 
it  in  different  language,  we  shall 
lay  it  before  our  readers,  entire  and 
unchanged. 

“  The  overtures  made  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  by  the  governments  of  Russia 
and  of  France  have  not  led  to  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  and  the  intercourse  to 
which  those  overtures  ?ave  rise 

O 

being  terminated, his  majesty  thinks 
it  right  thus  promptly  and  publicly 
to  make  known  its  termination. 
The  continued  appearance  of  a 
negotiation,  when  peace  has  been 
found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemv.  It  might  enable  France  to 
sow  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  are  combined 
to  resist  her  oppression ;  and  if 
among  the  nations  which  groan 
under  the  tyranny  of  French  alli¬ 
ance,  or  among  those  which  main¬ 
tain  against  France  a  doubtful  and 
precarious  independence,  there 
should  be  any  which  even  now  are 
balancing  between  the  certain  ruin 
of  a  prolonged  inactivity,  and  the 
contingent  dangers  of  an  effort  to 
save  themselves  from  that  rain;  to 
nations  so  situated,  the  delusive 
prospect  of  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  could  not  fail 
to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  might  bo  relayed  by 
the  vain  hope  of  returning  tran¬ 
quillity,  or  their  purpose  shaken  by 
the  apprehension  of  being  left  alone. 
That  such  was,  in  fact, 
object  of  France  in  the 
transmitted  to  his  majesty  from 
Erfurth,  his  majesty  entertained  a 
strong  persuasion.  Rut  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  results  so  awful  fiom 
their  importance,  and  so  tremen¬ 
dous  from  their  uncertainty,  might 
be  depending  upon  the  decision  of 
peace  or  war,  the  king  felt  it  due 
to  himself  to  ascertain,  beyond  the 


possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  difficult  for  his  majesty  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
fatally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
of  the  power  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,;  and  to  acknowledge 
and  maintain  the  right  assumed  by 
France,  to  depose  and  imprison 
friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of 
independent  nations. 

“  When,  therefore,  it  was  propos¬ 
ed  to  his  majesty  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiation  for  a  general  peace,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  his  majesty’s  allies,  and 
to  treat  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
uti  p  ss/deth  (heretofore  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy),  or  on  any 
other  basis  consistent  with  justice, 
honour,  and  equality,  his  majesty 
determined  to  meet  this  seeming 
fairness  and  moderation  with  ’ faiiv 
nessaad  moderation, onhismajesty’s 
part  real  and  sincere.  The  king 
professed  his  readiness  to  enter  into, 
such  negotiation,  in  concurrence, 
with  his  allies,  and  undertook  forth¬ 
with  to  communicate  to  them  the 
proposals  which  his  majesty  had 
received.  But  as  his  majesty  was 
not  connected  with  Spain  by  a  forum 
al  treaty  of  alliance,  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare, 
that  the  engyj  cements  which  he  had 
contracted  in  the  face  of  the  world*. 


by  his  majesty  as  no  less  sacred, 
and  no  less  binding  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  than  the  most  solemn  treaties, 
and  to  express  Ins  majesty’s  just 
confidence  that  the  government  of 
Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the  se¬ 
venth,  was  understood  to  be  a  party 
to  the  negotiation.  The  reply 
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returned  by  France  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty,  casts  off  at 
once  the  thin  disguise  which  had 
been  assumed  for  a  momentary 
purpose,  and  displays  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  is  described 
by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
4  the  Spanish  insurgents;’  and  the 
demand  for  the  admission  of  the 
government  of  Spain  as  a  party  to 
any  negotiation,  is  rejected  as  in¬ 
admissible  and  insulting.  With 
astonishment,  as  well  as  with  grief, 
his  majesty  has  received  from  the 
emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar 
in  effect,  though  less  indecorous  in 
tone  and  manner.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  also  stigmatizes  as  *  insur¬ 
rection  ’  the  glorious  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  people  in  behalf  of  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  in  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  thus  giving  the  sanction  of 
his  imperial  majesty’s  authority  to 
an  usurpation  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“  The  king  would  readily  have 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  nego¬ 
tiation  which  might  have  afforded 
any  hopes  or  prospect  of  a  peace 
compatible  with  justice  and  with 
honour.  His  majesty  deeply  la¬ 
ments  an  issue,  by  which  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Europe  are  aggravated 
and  prolonged.  But  neither  the 
honour  of  his  majesty,  nor  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  the  British  nation,  would 
admit  of  his  majesty’s  consenting 
to  commence  a  negotiation  by  the 
abandonment  of  a  brave  and  loyal 
people,  who  are  contending  for  the 
preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
man;  and  whose  exertions  in  a 
cause  so  unquestionably  just,  his 
majesty  has  solemnly  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  sustain/’ 


While  the  intercourse  was  carry*# 
ing  on  between  our  court  and  the 
two  emperors,  Bonaparte  was  by 
no  means  idle,  or  inattentive  to  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Spain  with  his  utmost  strength  and 
energy.  Before  he  left  Paris  for 
Erfurth,  the  march  of  his  troops 
towards  that  country  had  begun; 
and  it  was  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  during  his  absence.  On 
his  return  he  addressed  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  in  a  speech  filled  with  his 
plans  and  expectations.  He  made 
known  to  them  the  perfect  union  of 
sentiment  between  him  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  with  respect  both 
to  peace  and  war,  and  that  they 
had  determined  to  make,  some  sa¬ 
crifice,  in  order  to  enable  the  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  men  whom  they 
represented,  the  sooner  to  enjoy  the 
commerce  of  the  seas.  That  the 
relinquishment  of  his  designs  upon 
Spain  was  not  one  of  the  sacrifices 
which  he  intended  to  make,  in  order 
to  procure  peace,  was  announced  in 
his  resolution  to  depart  in  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  ar  mies  ;  and  by  their 
means  to  crown  the  king  of  Spain 
in  Madrid,  and  plant  his  eagles  on 
the  forts  of  Lisbon.  The  greater 
part  of  the  troops  intended  to  act 
against  the  patriots  having  arrived 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  the 
imperial  guard  having  also  begun 
its  route  in  the  same  direction,  Bo¬ 
naparte  left  Paris,  and  on  the  3d  of 
November  he  arrived  at  Bayonne. 
Here  his  impatience  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  allowed 
him  to  stay  but  a  few  hours  ;  and 
by  the  8th  of  the  month  he  arrived 
at  Vittoria,  bringing  along  with 
him  a  reinforcement  of  12,000 
men. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Affairs  of  Spain  concluded — Position  of  the  Spanish  and  French,  Armies  at 
the  Beginning  of  November — Repeated  Attach  on  General  Blake —Disper¬ 
sion  of  his  Army —Remarks  on  its  Dispersion— Defeat  of  the  Army  of 
Estramadura — Battle  of  Tndela — Remarks  on  the  military  Plans  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  of  the  Spanish  Generals— -Position  of  the  British  Troops  in 
Spain — Proceedings  of  the  Supremo  Jun 'a— Decree  establishing  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  Vigilance — Royal  Deeres  addressed  to  the  Councils — Proclamation 
to  the  Spanish  People— Proclamation  on  the  Approach  of  the  French  to 
Madrid — Preparations  for  the  Defence  of  the  Cap  'tal— Proceed' ngs  of 
Bonaparte _ The  Pass  of  Somsisr a  forced — Attack  and  Summons 'of  Ma¬ 

drid— Ts  Capitula  ion — Remarks  on  tide  Reverses  of  the  Spanish  Arms . 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  November  the  centre  army 
of  Spain,  commanded  by  Castanos, 
quitted  its  position  on  the  line  of 
the  Ebro,  and  concentrated  itself 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  smaller  river 
Alagon,  occupying  a  line  from 
Viliafranca  t.o  Sanguessa.  The 
advantages  of  this  new  position 
were  great  :  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  interpose  between  the  French 
army  in  Navarre,  and  ghe  troops 
they  had  in  the  citadel  of  Barce¬ 
lona  ;  to  cover  the  important  pro¬ 
vince  of  Arragon,  and  to  present  a 
formidable  barrier  to  any  attempt 
which  the  enemy  might  make  to 
penetrate  to  Madrid.  His  new  po¬ 
sition  still  enabled  him  to  rest  his 
right  wing  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  of  Palafox ;  and  their  joint 
armies  occupied  a  position  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  French.  The 
army  of  Blake  in  Biscay  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  right  wing  of  the, 
French.  The  army  of  Estrama- 
dura,  with  the  expected  assistance 
from  generals  sir  John  Moore  and 
Baird,  opposed  itself  to  the  front  of 
the  French.  The  army  of  Blake 
was  estimated,  before  the  junction 
of  the  marquis  de  Romana,  at 


23,000  men  :  the  conjunct  army  of 
Castanos  and  Palafox  at  nearly 
60,000  men  ;  and  the  army  of 
Estramadura  at  20,000  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  same 
month,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  at  the  end  of  October,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  French  army  were 
at  Victoria.  The  corps  of  the  duke 
of  Cornegliano  was  posted  at  Ra- 
falla  ;  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
having  its  position  along  the  banks 
of  the  Arragon  and  the  Ebro.  The 
d: vision  of  the  duke  of  Echlingen 
was  at  Guardia.  The  duke  of 
I-stria  was'  at  Muaitda*  while  part 
of  his  corps  formed  the  garrison  of 
fort  Pancuba.  The  heights  of 
Durango  were  occupied  by  the  di¬ 
vision  of  general  Merlin,  and 
guarded  the  heights  of  Mondragon 
from  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
Spaniards.  As  the  army  which 
was  commanded  by  general  Blake 
was  at  some  distance  from  the 
united  armies  of  Palafox  and.  Cas¬ 
tanos,  the  first  offensive  operation 
of  the  French  was  to  interpose 
their  whole  force  between  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armies,  and,  if  possible,  to 
break  into  pieces  the  army  of  Blake. 
Tnis  manoeuvre  was  performed  but 

Y  too 
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too  successfully  on  the  31st  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  within  the  first  fortnight 
of  die  ensuing  month. 

The  army  of  Blake  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  25,000  French  on  the  31st  of 
October,  at  Lornosa.  After  a  very 
obstinate,  long,  and  well-contested 
action,  the  Spanish  general  was 
obliged  to  fall  back,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion,  if  possible,  of  forming  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Asturian  army,  and 
with  that  tinder  the  command  of 

T 

the  marquis  de  Rcmana.  The 
retreat  was  conducted  in  the  best 
order,  without  the  loss  of  cannon, 
colours,  or  prisoners.  As  the  town 
of  Bilboa  lay  in  the  line  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  retreat,  he  halted  there  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  November. 
While  he  was  there,  the  general  al¬ 
tered  his  first  intention  of  retreat¬ 


ing  upon  the  army  of  the  marquis 
de  Romana,  and  resolved  to  take 
post  at  Valmaseda.  In  his  march 
thither  he  was  joined  by  the  Astu¬ 
rians,  the  troops  of  the  north,  and 
the  fourth  division  of  Gallicia.The 
French  pursued  him  with  great 
speed,  and  on  the  3d  of  November 
they  took  possession  of  Bilboa  ;  the 
few  Spanish  troops  who  were  there 
having  evacuated  it  in  good  order, 
and  fallen  back  on  Valmaseda. 

General  Blake  had  scarcely  taken 


up  his  position  arid  concentrated  his 
army  at  V almaseda,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  amounting 
to  10,000  men,  were  proceeding 
along  the  heights  of  Ontara,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  take  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  cut  off,  a  part  of  his 
army  which  occupied  that  place. 
In  order  to  protect  this  body,  and 
to  turn  the  manoeuvre  of  tin?  French 
against  themselves,  he  left  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  Valmaseda  at  break  of  day 
on  the  5th  of  November,  and  by  one 
o’clock  came  up  with  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  enemy.  The  battle,  vhigh 


equalled  in  obstinacy  and  persever- 
rance  that  of  the  3 1st  of  October, 
lasted  till  dark.  It  ended,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  complete  del  cat  of  the 
French,  who  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  lost  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  oi  prisoners.  Blake 
pursued  them  a  considerable  way 
beyond  Urutea.  On  the  7th  he 
again  attacked  the  French  division, 
and  succeeded  in  turning  their  left 
wing ;  blit  his  centre  being  too  weak 
to  advance,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  re-occupy  his  position  at  Valma¬ 
seda.  On  the  8th  the  rear  of  his 
army  was  attacked  by  the  French; 
but  the  engagement  did  not  be¬ 
come  general ;  nor  was  it,  as  far  as 
it  extended,  of  long  duration,  or  a 
decisive  nature*  On  the  10th, 
however,  the  enemy  having  aug¬ 
mented  their  force  to  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  general  Blake’s 
army,  attacked  the  Spaniards  at 
Espinosa.  On  that  day  they  gain¬ 
ed  no  advantage,  though  the  fight¬ 
ing  continued  without  intermission 
from  one  o’clock  till  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  dark ;  the  advantage,  if 
any,  resting  with  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  11th  the  battle  was  renew¬ 
ed;  when,  unfortunately,  tire  left 
wing  of  general  Blake’s  army, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Astu¬ 
rians,  was  routed  ;  and  a  general 
retreat  became  unavoidable.  This 
would  have  been  effected  in  good 
order,  and  with  little  loss,  had  not 
the  French  got  possession  of  a 
height,  which  commanded  the  road 
along  which  they  were  obliged  to 
conduct  thgir  retreat  :  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  very  fatal  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  ;  they  wefre  thrown  ii  to 
great  confusion,  and  a  part  of  the 
army  began  to  disperse.  On  the 
subsequent  day  general  Blake  fell 
back  on  Reynossa,  one  of  the 
strongest  .positions  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  stretch  from'  east 
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to  west,  alone*  the  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Biscay.  There  he  in- 
tended  to  have  concentrated  his 
forces,  tind  to  have  made  a  stand 
against  the  enemy.  But  it  was  the 
plan  of  the  French  to  allow  him  no 
respite  or  intermission,  until  they 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  his 
army  ineffectual,  by  dispersion  or 
slaughter.  Accordingly,  scarcely 
had  Blake  reached,  Reyn  ossa,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  attacked  by  frqsh 
troops,  who  poured  in  with  superior 
Force,  and  in  rapid  succession  : — a 
French  column,  at  the  same  time, 
appeared  on  the  road  from  Burgos; 
under  these  circumstances  the  Spa¬ 
nish  general  was  ana  in  obliged  to 
retreat.  His  first  object  was  to 
gain  St.  Andero ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards-altered  his  plan,  and  retreat¬ 
ed  to  St.  Vincente,  a  town  situated 
near  the  former,  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay  of  Biscay. 

From  the  above  account  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  army  of  Gallicia, 
under  the  command  of  general 
Blake,  was  engaged  eight  times  in 
the  short  space  of  a  fortnight.  In¬ 
deed  the  French  opposing  army 
did  not  quit  the  attack,  or  give  up 
the  pursuit,  till  they  put  it  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  power  of  gene¬ 
ral  Blake  to  take  any  formidable 
share  in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  the  campaign.  The  more  san¬ 
guine  friends  of  Spain  congratu¬ 
lated  or  consoled  themselves  with 
the  idea,  that  from  these  incessant 
attacks,  uniformly  made  by  supe¬ 
rior,  and  generally  with  fresh  forces, 
there  had  resulted  no  surrender  of 
large  bodies  ;  no  shameful  capitu¬ 
lations  ;  no  seizure  of  important 
posts  ;  in  short,  no  consequences 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  the 
usual  result  of  Bonaparte’s  victo¬ 
ries  in  Italy, Germany, and  Poland. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  did  nqt  by 
any  means  follow  from  thence,  that 
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his  victories  over  the  Spaniards 
were  less  complete  and  decisive. 
The  armies  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  had  been  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  an  immense  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  :  the  army  of  Blake  had 
been  defeated  and  dispersed.  A 
regular  army — an  army  composed 
ot  men  who  have  become  habitu¬ 
ated  to  a  military  life,  and  who 
have  no  home  but  the  army — can¬ 
not,  from  its  very  nature  and  con¬ 
stitution,  be  dispersed  :  if  defeated, 
it  will  keep  together  and  surrender; 
or  if  it  be  put  to  flight,  the  greater 
part  will  collect  again  ;  for  they 
have  no  motive,  no  temptation  to 
quit  their  military  profession.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  an  army  com-* 
posed,  like  the  greater  part  .of 
Blake’s,  of  men  very  lately  come 
from  their  friends  and  their  regu¬ 
lar  occupations  :  to  them  they  na¬ 
turally  think  of  returning,  if,  in 
consequence  of  a  battle,  the  corps 
to  which  they  belong  is  routed  and 
put  to  flight.  The  consequence, 
therefore,  of  the  defeat  of  a  regular 
army,  composed  of  veterans,  is  the 
surrender  of  large  bodies :  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  defeat  of  an  army 
composed  of  men  who  have  volun¬ 
tarily  come  forward  to  fight,  and 
who  have  not  forgot  their  former 
habits  and  occupations,  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  dispersion.  It  is  even 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  first  brought  them 
to  the  standard  ol  their  country, 
will  remain  in  sufficient  activity 
and  strength  to  induce  them  to  re¬ 
pair  to  it  again  when  they  have 
been  once  completely  dispersed. 
These  are  melancholy  truths  :  but 
that  they  are  truths,  the  experience 
of  a  great  part  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  result  of  the  defeat  of 
Blake’s  army,  too  plainly  prove. 
When  the  marquis  deRomana  took 
the  command  of  it,  towards  the 
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end  of  November }  lie  complained 
that  instead  of  a  formidable  anci 
united  army,  he  found  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  force,  ill-provided,  •• 
and  dispersed.  Certainly,  if  by 
any  man  it  could  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  union,  character,  and 
strength  of  an  useful  or  formidable 
army,  it  would  have  been  by  him 
and  yet  his  efforts  were  unavailing 
to  raise  a  number  even  equal  to 
that  which  he  brought  with  him 
from  -the  Baltic. 

At  the  same'  time  that  one  part 
of  the  French  army  was  attacking 
general  Blake’s  forces  in  Biscay, 
another  part  of  it  directed  its  course 
towards  the  city  of  Burgos.  This 
city  Was  occupied  by  a  division  of 
the  army  of  Estramadiira,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Walloons  and  Spanish  guards, 
a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
the  students  of  the  universities  of 
Salamanca  and  Leon,  under  the 
command  of  count  Belveder.  The 
duke  of  Istria  led  on  the  cavalry, 
which  Bonaparte  dispatched  to  the 
attack  of  the  Estramaduran  army, 
and  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  the  in¬ 
fantry.  Three  attacks  were  made 
on  the  city  :  in  the  two  first,  die 
French  were  repulsed  with  consi¬ 
derable  loss ;  at  the  third  attack, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  the  issue 
was  fora  long  time  doubtful :  the 
Spanish  forces  bravely  resisted  and 
repelled  the  French  for  thirteen 
hours,  but  at  last  by  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  numbers,  especially  in  point 
of  cavalry,  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  Burgos,  and  to  retreat  to 
Lerma.  The  enemy  pursued  them 
immediately,  so  that  count  Belve¬ 
der  found  himself  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continuing  his  *  retreat  to 
Aranda.  The  remains  of  tire  Estra¬ 
maduran  army,  after  undergoing 
many  hardships,  at  last  formed  its 
head  quarters  at  Segovia.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  the  capture  of  'Burgos, 


Bonaparte  established  his  head 
quarters  there. 

Bonaparte,  having  thus  succeed¬ 
ed  against  the  patriotic  armies  in  the 
north-west  of  Spain,  suddenly  and 
and  unexpectedly  directed  his  ef¬ 
forts  against  the  forces  under  Cas- 
tanos  on  the  Ebro.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Vic¬ 
tor  were  dispatched  with  a  celerity 
unusual  even  in  the  movements  ct 
the  French  army,  from  Burgos  to¬ 
wards  the  Ebro.  Bonaparte’s  plan 
evidently  was,  by  means  of  these 
divisions,  to  have  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  army  and  Sara¬ 
gossa,  whiht  the  principal  attack 
was  made  1  upon  it  by  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  marshals 
Easnes  and  Moncey.  But,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  Castanos,  the  divisions  of 
Victor  and  Ney  did  not  reach  their 
appointed  stations  in  timef  had 
they  arrived,  and  executed  the  plari 
which  was  laid  down  for  them  by 
Bonaparte,  Castanos’  defeat  must 
have  been  much  more  fatal  and  de¬ 
cisive  than  it  actually  was. 

The  first  advances  of  the  enemy 
against  Castanos  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  November,  on  the  lines  of 
Coma,  with  1 2,000  infantry  and 
4,000  horse.  In  consequence  of 
this  movement,  the  Spanish  general 
fell  immediately  back,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  extending  from  Tar¬ 
ragona  toTudela,  the  troops  of  the 
army  of  Arragon  resting  upon  the 
latter  place.  The  order  to  retreat 
was  scarcely  given,  before  the  ene¬ 
my  was  perceived  to  be  in  motion 
to  attack.'He  had  advanced  against 
Calahorra,  and  taken  a  command¬ 
ing  position  near  that  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  the  attack 
on  the  Spanish  forces  early  the  next 
morning.  Although  the  retreat  of 
Castanos  was  rendered  hazardous 
by  this  movement  of  the  French, 
and  'difficult  arid  troublesome 
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through  the  extreme  darkness  of 
the  night,  yet  it  was  conducted 
without  interruption,  disorder,  or 
loss  ;  and  on  the  22d  the  five  divi  • 
sions,  of  which  his  army  consisted, 
took  up  the  position  which  he 
meant  them  to  occupy.  On  the 
23d,  three  columns  of  the  enemy 
were  perceived  marching  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Tudela,  and  by  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied  all  the  points  of  attack. 
Within  two  hours  afterwards  the 
whole  line  was  engaged.  The 
Spanish  army  sustained  the  attack 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  forti¬ 
tude  ;  and  the  enemy,  was  very  ge¬ 
nerally  repulsed.  It  is  probable 
no  change  of  fortune  would  have 
taken  place,  had  the  position  of 
Castanos  been  such  as  a  man  of 
military  skill  and  experience  would 
have  occupied  ;  but  by  every  ac¬ 
count  it  was  very  injudiciously 
chosen.  Part  of  the  field  of  battle 
was  commanded  by  heights,  which 
Castanos  neglected  to  occupy.  Of 
this  oversight  the  French  tookadvan- 
tage  ;  and  this,  together  with  their 
penetrating  the  centre  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  which  consisted  of  the  troops 
of  Valencia  and  New  Castile,  com¬ 
pletely  turned  the  battle  in  favour 
of  the  French.  One  division  of 
the  Spanish  army  was  successful 
in  compelling  the  opposed  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  French  to  retreat ;  but 
following  the  pursuit  too  far,  they 
were  taken  in  the  rear  by  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  penetrated 
through  Tudela  on  the  right.  The 
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late  ot  the  day  was  thus  decided* 
The  Spanish  army  was  completely 
broken  into  separate  divisions, 
which  could  not  support  or  assist 
one  another  ;  and  a  retreat  became 
unavoidable.  The  badness  of  the  si¬ 
tuation  which  Castanos  had  chosen 
appeared  very  evident  from  what 
happened  to  this  fourth  division  un- 
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der  general  Lapena.  This  division, 
which  was  two  hours  march  from 
the  field  of  battle,  found  itself  sud¬ 
denly  opposed  by  3,000  French  in¬ 
fantry,  and  1,000  cavalry  :  these 
Lapena  engaged,  defeated,  and 
pursued  to  the  heights  of  Tudela : 
but  here  he  was  obliged  in  his  turn 
to  retreat ;  the  enemy  occupied  the 
heights,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
attack  him  to  very  great  advantage. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  loss  which  the  Spanish  army 
sustained  in  this  battle.  TheFrench 
assert  that  the  fruits, of  their  victory 
were  5,000  prisoners ;  and  that 
4,000  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
Castanos  himself  seemed  to  admit 
a  loss  nearly  to  that  extent ;  for  of 
the  five  divisions,  of  which  his  army 
consisted  previously  to  the  engage¬ 
ment,  he  stated  in  his  official  ac¬ 
count,  that  only  four  were  collect¬ 
ed  at  Calatayud,  on  which  place  he 
directed  his  retreat. 

Having  thus  given  an  account 
of  the  successive  attacks  by  which 
Bonaparte,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  weeks,  was  enabled  to  defeat, 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  disperse, 
the  grand  armies  of  Blake,  Casta¬ 
nos,  and  count  Belveder,  on  which 
the  principal  hopes  of  the  patriots 
rested  for  the  defence  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  north  of  Spain,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  useless  to 
consider  the  plan  on  which  all  these 
attacks  were  formed,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  position  or 
movement,  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
by  which  Bonaparte  was  induced  to 
form  his  plan,  or  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  it  into  such  rapid  and 
complete  execution. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that 
about  the  time  of  Bonaparte’s  en¬ 
try  into  Spain,  the  Spanish  armies 
might  be  considered  as  occupying 
a  semicircle  ;  extending  from  Bis- 
cay  on  the  west  to  the  Ebro  on  the 
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east ;  and  from  that  river  up  the 
river  Arrngon  on  the  north.  Blake 
had  the  command  of  the  Gallielan 
army  on  the  left ;  Castanos  of  the 
centre  army ;  and  Paiafox  had  the 
command  of  die  right.  Besides 
these  main,  and  in  some  measure 
connected  armies,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  in  Estramadura ; 
and  an  army  of  inferior  strength  in 
Catalonia.  Blake  appears  to-  have 
directed  his  operations  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he  thought  would  en¬ 
able  him  at  once  to  press  upon  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  and  to  preserve 
the  province  of  Biscay  from  their 
Incursions.  The  western  division 
of  the  province  of  Castile  was 
committed  to  the  protection  of  the 
army  of  Estramadura ;  the  eastern 
division  to  the  army  of  Castanos. 
The  capital  was  to  be  protected  by 
their  joint  forces.  The  defence  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain,  with 
a  particular  view  to  Arragon,  and 
its  capital,  Saragossa,  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  army  of  Paiafox. 

xThe  first  objection  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  armies,  and  to  the  plans 
which  that  position  points  out  as 
within  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  generals,  is,  that  it  spread  them 
over  far  too  great  an  extent  of 
country.  They  stretched  nearly 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Spain. 
In  this  tract  there  must  necessarily 
be  many  points  unfavourable  to  an 
army,  whether  its  operations  were 
meant  to-be  offensive  or  defensive. 
It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  an  army  much  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  that  which  was  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  could  have  prevented  its 
line  from  being  broken  in  some 
point  of  its  great  extent.  But  there 
was  still  a  more  formidable  obiec- 
pou.  rI  he  at  my  of  Biape  did  not 
touch  Tat  of  Castanos.  A  cor  si- 
A :  Ale  space,  unoccupied  by  the 
i  parish  forces,  lay  between  them. 


So  that  even  allowing  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  an  army  being  abie  to  de? 
fend  the  whole  breadth  of  Spain, 
every  position  winch  did  not  bring 
all  the  parts  of  that  army  into  close 
contact,  and  enable  them  to  rest 
upon  each  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  immediate  communi¬ 
cation,  if  not  speedy  support,  must 
be  deemed  ill-advised  and  insuffi¬ 
cient.  But  there  was  also  a  defect 
of  unity  in  the  plan  of  the  Spanish 
generals.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  defence  of 
the  north  of  Spain,  however  it  may 
be  objected  to  as  being  too  great 
an  undertaking,  unless  with  an  im¬ 
mense  superiority  of  force,  cannpt 
justly  be  charged  with  a  wrant  of 
unity.  But  if  vee  consider  that,  to 
accomplish  this  defence,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  generals  were  obliged  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  different  objects, 
unconnected  with  each  other ; 
Blake  to  the  protection  of  Biscay  * 
Castanos  to  the  protection  of  Castile 
and  Madrid ;  and  Paiafox  to  the 
defence  of  Saragossa  and  Arragon  5 
w7e  shall  be  convinced  that  the  plan 
of  the  patriots  wanted  unity :  the 
success  of  one  did  not  necessarily 
and  directly  render  the  success  of 
the  others  more  easy  and  certain. 
Two  faults  then  appear  to  have, 
been  committed  :  the  armies  w?ere 
too  distinct  and  distant  from  one 
another  ;  and  there  wras  too  little 
union  of  plan  or  object. 

These  faults  urould  have  been 
highly  prejudicial  to  veteran  troops, 
and  experienced-  generals  :  to  rawy 
Undisciplined  troops,  led  on  by  ge¬ 
nerals,  who,  whatever  talents  and 
activity  they  possessed,  had  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefit  cf  much  expeii- 
ence,tbey  could  hardly  avoid  being 
fatal.  While  the  great  extent  of  their 
line,  the  unoccupied  space  between 
Castanos  and  Blake,  and  their 
Y’ant  of  a  common  and  single  plan, 
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rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
should  act  as  one  body  ;  the  enemy 
to  whom  they  were  opposed,  di¬ 
recting-  his  attacks  upon  them 
singly,  was  enabled  to  subdue  each 
part  as  easily  as  ii  it  had  not  been 
a  separate  and  unsupported  division 
of  a  grand  army.  Bonaparte, 
through  all  his'  campaigns,  acts 
Upon  a  simple  principle;  he  brings 
his  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  line  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  ;  forces  his 'way  through  it 
there  ;  and  after  having  destroyed 
the  division  he  has  cut  off,  lie  turns 
his  attention  towards  the  weakened, 
alarmed,  and  dispirited  remainder. 
If  this  be  his  usual  plan,  even 
where  the  line  of  his  opponents  is 
not  extended  so  far  as  to  he  desti¬ 
tute  of  speedy  mutual  communi¬ 
cation  and  cooperation,  and  where 
every  part  of  it  rests  closely  and 
firmly  on  the  adjoining  parts,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  puts 
it  into  practice  against  the  too  ex¬ 
tensive  and  broken  line  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  first  offensive  operation  of 
the  French  v^as  to  impel  then- 
whole  mass  forward  upon  the  army 
of  Blake.  Several  considerations 
seem  to  have  led  them  to  direct 
their  attacks  against  him,  before 
they  attacked  Castanos.  He  press¬ 
ed  much  more  closely  upon  the 
right  of  the  French,  than  the  east¬ 
ern  armies  did  on  their  left.  Fie 
was  besides  in  such  a  situation,  that, 
if  he  were  once  completely  defeat¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  join  any  other  division  of 
the  Spanish  army.  At  the  time 
the  French  attacked  him,  they  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  the  British 
forces  were  near  at  hand,  and  more 
ready  to  cooperate  with  Blake  than 
they  actually  were.  It  became, 
therefore,  advisable  to  fall  upon 
him  before  the  supposed  junction 


with  the  British  should  take  place. 
When  the  French  had  resolved  to 
make  their  attack  against  Blake, 
they  dispatched  for  that  purpose  a 
force  far  superior  to  his.  Three 
divisions,  or  about  60,000  men, 
were  sent  against  him  ;  they  did 
not,  however,  all  attack  him  at 
once ;  but,  according  to  another 
part  of  Bonaparte’s  military  by- 
stem,  fresh  troops  were  brought  up 
to  carry  through  what  had  been 
begun:  their  attacks  were  incessant 
— no  respite  was  allowed  him,  till 
lie  was  judged  to  be  in  a  situation 
.that  rendered  him  incapable  of 
taking  any  advantage  of  the  one- 
rations  of  the  French  against  Cas¬ 
tanos, 

As  soon  as  tire  success  of  the 
first  attacks  against  Blake  was  as¬ 
certained,  a  force  was  dispatched 
against  the  army  of  Estramaduraq 
the  defeat  of  this,  put  Bonaparte  in 
possession  of  Burgos.  There  he 
established  his  head  quarters  ;  and 
from  that  citv,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  tire  different  divisi;  ns  of  his 
army,  issued.  The  object  of  on® 
was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Blake 
in  the  direction  he  was  most  likely 
to  take  ;  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
-force  previously  sent,  in  the  di¬ 
spersion  of  his  army.  Bonaparte, 
having  thus  cleared  his  right, 
turned  liis  attention  towards  Cas¬ 
tanos.  This  general  appears  either 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  upon  j  slake  ;  or,  if  he  knew 
of  them,  he  had  it  not  in  his  power 
either  to  assist  him,  or  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  The  battle  of 
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Tudeia,  in  which  he  was  defeated, 
was  conducted  by  the  French  on 
their  usual  principle;  they  broke 
through  the  centre  of  Casianos* 
army,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  divisions. 

It  is  ureatly  to  be  lamented  that 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  pre¬ 
cautions  of  the  junta  of  Seville 
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was  not  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
armies,  as  soon  as  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  Pyrennees.  Then  certainly, 
when  they  were  opposed  by  supe¬ 
rior  forces,  was  the  proper  time  to 
put  in  execution  what  these  pre¬ 
cautions  so  strongly  and  judicious¬ 
ly  recommended.  7 If  the  three 
armies  under  Blake,  Castanos,  and 
count  Belveder  had  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  strongest  position 
they  could  choose,  between  the 
enemy  and  Madrid,  Bonaparte 
himself  would  hardly  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  left  them  in  his  rear : 
if  he  did,  they  wou}d  have  had.it 
in  their  power  to  harass  him,  and 
to  prevent  reinforcements  from 
joining  him.  Or,  if  it  were  judged 
more  expedient  that  the  Spanish 
troops  should  act  offensively,  still  a 
more  concentrated  force'  ought  to 
have  been  formed.  The  great 
mistake  undoubtedly  consisted  in  a 
line  far  too  extensive,  and  even 
broken  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
embrace  objects  which  admitted  of 
little  or  no  cooperation  or  union  of 
plan. 

Unfortunately,  during  these  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  Spanish  army,  the 
troops  which  had  been  sent  by 
Great  Britain,  to  the  aid  cf  the 
patriots,  were  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced,  either  to  support  their  al¬ 
lies,  or  to  be  any  check  upon  the 
operations  or  progress  of  the 
French.  Sir  John  Moore,  with 
about  15,000  men,  arrived  at  Sala¬ 
manca  on  the  14-th  of  November: 
sir  David  Baird  wns  at  Astorna  at 
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the  same  time,  with  about  14,000 
men  ;  and  a  brigade  of  10,000, 
under  general  Hope,  were  on  their 
route  towards  Madrid.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rapid  advances  and 
successes  of  the  French,  general 
Hope,  after  having  reached  the 
Fscurial,  found  it  expedient  to  re¬ 
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treat,  and  form  a  junction  with  sir 
John  Moore :  and  upon  the  latter 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  army 
of  Castanos,  all  the  British  forces 
began  their  retreat.  In  conse- 
quence,  however,  either  of  orders 
from  our  government,  or  of  some 
favourable  intelligence  which  ge¬ 
neral  Moore  received,  the  retreat 
was  suspended, and  the  two  divisions 
of  the  British  army  resumed  their 
respective  positions  at  Astorga  and 
Salamanca. 

The  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
junta  of  government,  amidst  the 
calamities  of  their  country,  were 
not  marked  by  that  activity,  com¬ 
prehension,  and  vigour  of  mind, 
which  were  so  imperiously  called 
for.  Many  of  their  acts  and 
decrees  would  have  been  highly  ex¬ 
pedient  and  useful,  provided  the 
French  had  been  completely  driven 
out  of  Spain  ;  but  while  they  con- 
tinuedon  the  south  ofthe  Pyrennees, 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  inap¬ 
plicable  ;  and  occupied  that  time 
and  attention,  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  more  important 
and  urgent  considerations.  In  the 
beginning  of  November  they  pass¬ 
ed  a  decree,  ordering  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  special  commission  or 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  all  persons 
accused  of  high  treason  in  joining 
the  enemies  of  Spain.  This  decree 
displays  throughout  a  mildness, 
and  anxious  attention  to  secure  the 
accused  from  oppression  or  injus¬ 
tice,  which  honourably  distinguish 
it  from  the  nefarious  and  bloody 

decrees  that  were  issued  by  the  re- 

* 

volutionary  tribunals  of  France. 
In  order  that  this  character  of  it 
might  be  generally  and  easily 
known,  the  tribunal,  which  they 
meant  to  establish,  is  expressly 
called,  in  the  decree,  “  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  temporary  tribunal  of 
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This  decree  declares,  that  while 
the  armies  of  Spain  are  performing 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  and  to 
their  country,  in  repelling  the  un¬ 
principled  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  junta  to  pur¬ 
sue  with  equal  zeal  and  activity 
those  enemies  which  are  more  con¬ 
cealed,  but  not  less  dangerous  and 
formidable  ;  since  they  are  guided 
by  interest  and  perfidy,  and  carry 
on  their  hostile  designs  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism.  Against  them, 
therefore,  the  junta  will  take  the 
most  effectual  measures ;  and  thus 
they  hope  to  cooperate  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  congenial  to  the  character 
of  their  situation,  and  the  demands 
of  their  duty,  with  the  brave  and 
loyal  armies  of  Spain.  But  while 
their  concern  and  regard  for  the 
public  tranquillity  and  happiness 
will  lead  them  to  detect  and  to 
punish  all  who  are  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  who  have  discovered 
that  enmity  by  an  unnatural  and 
unprincipled  union  with  the  French, 
they  consider  it  as  an  obligation  no 
less  sacred  on  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
those  who  may  be  unjustly  accused ; 
and  to  protect  the  good  and  loyal 
against  the  blind  and  impetuous 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  In  times 
of  general  commotion,  suspicion 
takes  deep  root  on  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  In  the 
present  situation  of  Spain,  it  must 
be  so  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  and 
toagreater  extent,  than  in  mostother 
public  insurrections.  Having  suf¬ 
fered  so  much,  the  people  of  Spain 
would  naturally  distrust  and  suspect 
all  whose  conduct  they  did  not 
clearly  and  fully  comprehend.  They 
would  be  apt  to  confound  errors  of 
judgment  with  the  crime  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  ;  and  to  brand  with  their 
censure,  and  load  with  their  hatred, 
many  ancient  and  faithful  servants 


of  the  crown,  as  vrell  as  those  who 
openly  or  secretly  supported  the  de¬ 
signs  and  pretensions  of  the  enemy. 
Their  ob  j  ect  therefore  i  n  forming  this 
extraordinary  tribunal  was  not  more 
to  detect  and  punish  all  traitors  to 
their  country,  than  to  rescue  from 
suspicion  and  obloquy  those  who 
had'  unjustly  fallen  under  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  disloyalty. 

This  extraordinary  tribunal  was 
composed  of  members  from  each 
of  the  great  councils  of  the  state. 
Its  jurisdiction  extended  over  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks.  It  was  declared 
competent  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  every  Frenchman  in  custody  in 
Spain  :  such  as  were  proved  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
were  to  be  punished  ;  and  those 
against  whom  no  particular  im¬ 
putation  was  brought,  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  country.  But 
this  tribunal  was  not  empowered 
to  carry  into  execution  any  sentence 
which  adjudged  the  loss  of  lire, 
confiscation  of  property,  or  dismis¬ 
sal  from  office,  without  having  pre¬ 
viously  laid  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  had  passed  such  a  sen¬ 
tence,  before  the  supreme  junta. 
The  less  important  and  inferior, 
business  of  the  tribunal  might  be 
carried  on  by  a  certain  number  of 
its  members  ;  but  if  a  writ  for  the 
arrest  of  any  person,  or  for  the  se¬ 
questration  of  his  goods,  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  must  be  issued  by  the 
whole  of  the  extraordinary  tribunal. 
Great  care  was  taken,  in  drawing 
up  the  powers  with  which  it  was 
invested,  to  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  them  :  clear  and  specific  provi¬ 
sions  were  introduced,  in  order  to 
prevent  secret  arrests,  or  long  de¬ 
tention  in  prison.  Even  the  papers 
of  the  accused  were  to  be  deemed 
sacred,  and  left  untouched,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  they  con¬ 
tained 
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tamed  nothing  relative  to  the  crime 
with  which  are  was  charged.  No 
action  was  to  be  grounded  upon 
anonymous  information  ;  nor  were 
informers  to  be  admitted,  if  they 
insisted  on  their  names  being  kept 
secret,  unless  the  denunciation  had 
been  previously  received  from  per¬ 
sons  of  respectability. 

The  attention  and  proceedings  of 
this  tribunal  were  particularly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  examination  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  taken 
their  seats,  as  the  deputies  of  the 
usurper  at  Bayonne,  or  who  had 
yielded  to  his  measures  at  Madrid. 
It  was  empowered  to  inquire  and 
to  decide  whether  the  seeming  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  latter  was  the  result 
of  necessity  and  overruling  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  their  voluntary  and 
cordial  act  and  deed.  The  line 
which  the  tribunal  ought  to  pursue 
in  this  difficult  and  delicate  investi¬ 
gation,  was  marked  out  to  them 
with  precision  and  judgment:  they 
,  were  ordered  “  to  proceed  with  that 
caution  and  prudence  which  justice 
and  equity  demanded.,,  and  which 
were  due  in  a  case,  where,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  public  safety  was  at 
stake,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fame  and  credit  of  many  good  and 
honoured  citizens.’31  Nor  were 
they  to  be  content  with  judicially 
clearing  the  character  of'  unjustly 
suspected  persons  :  they  were  to 
consult  with  the  junta  on  the  means 
of  restoring  them  to  ail  the  credit 
and  honour  which  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  enjoyed. 

The  supreme  junta  also  issued 
a  royal  decree  addressed  to  all  the 
councils,  and  a  proclamation  to 
the  Spanish  people.  As  these  pa¬ 
pers,  though  undoubtedly  valuable 
and  important,  contain  nothing  very 
new,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  a  very  brief  abstract  of  their 
contents!  The  first  begins  with  an 


enumeration  of  the  dreadful  and 
accumulated  evils,  under  which 
Spam  suffered  with  long  and  patient 
endurance,  from  the  period  of  her 
alliance  with  France,  in  the  year 
1796,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection.  Under  evei  y  vary- 
ing  form  of  government,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Spain  had  beep,  neglected, 
or  sacrificed  to  those  of  "France, 
during  the  wars  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  as  allies,  in  the  con¬ 
ventions  they  had  forrnsd  with 'other 
states,  and  in  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  1801.  Yet,  though  France 
neglected,  and  even  sacrificed  and 
insulted  Spain,  Spain  continued 
true  to  her  engagements  :  she  bore 
every  thing  without  even  attempt¬ 
ing  any  retaliation,  or  relaxing  in 
her  efforts  to  benefit  France,  After 
dwelling  with  considerable  force 
and  effect /on  all  the  grounds  of 
complaint  which  Spain  could  justly 
bring  against  France,  the  junta 
proceed  to  detail  and  expose  the 
atrocious  perfidies  and  intrigues  by 
which  Bonaparte  endeavoured  com¬ 
pletely  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
the  country.  The  character  of  the 
favourite  is  fully  developed  ;  and 
the  banishment  of  the  royal  family, 
after  .they  had  ‘been  compelled  to 
renounce  the  throne,  is  dwelt  upon 
with  just  indignation.  The  decree 
concludes  with  the  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  junta,  that  they  have 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not 
to  accept  of  any  terms  of  concilia¬ 
tion  or  peace  with  France,  unless 
Ferdinand  be  restored  to  his  legiti¬ 
mate  throne,  and  the  whole  Spanish 
empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  be  secured  in  the  most  express 
manner,  in  its  absolute  integrity. 

The  proclamation  of. the  supreme 
junta  of  government  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation  is  of  more  interest  and 
moment,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  first  communication 
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from  that  body,  addressed  directly 
and  particularly  to  the  people,  than 
from  the  character  of  its  contents, 
or  its  language.  Indeed,  there 
runs  through  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  state  papers  which  were  issued 
by  this  junta,  a  tameness  and  pro¬ 
lixity  in  the  style,  and  a  want  of 
vigour,  comprehension,  and  appo¬ 
siteness  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  in  the  thoughts, 
which  place  them  far  below  the 
state  papers  of  the  junta  of  Seville* 
The  critical  and  momentous  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  Spain  was 
placed,  required  a  daring  and  bold 
mind,  piercing  and  comprehensive 
in  its  views,  and  vigorous  and 
rapid  in  its  actions,.  Poubt,  hesi¬ 
tation,  delay,  or  half  measures, 
were  equally  inapplicable,  and 
might  prpye  equally  fatal.  If  the 
Spaniards  wished  to  succeed  in 
their  attempts  to  regain  and  secure 
their  national  independence,  it  was 
to  be  supposed  that  for  this  object 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  which  opposed  it,  and  to  per¬ 
form  and  endure  every  thing  which 
would  bring  it  into  their  power. 
On  this  supposition,  in  its  utmost 
latitude,  the  j  unta  should  have  act¬ 
ed  :  they  should  have  called  with 
the  voice,  not  merely  of  authority, 
but  of  undoubting  confidence,  for 
such  supplies  as  the  people  had  to 
bestow  :  and  they  should  not  mere¬ 
ly  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
raising  and  supporting^  in  a  proper 
and  efficient  manner,  an  immense 
military  force,  but  they  should  have 
instantly  followed  up  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity,  with  the  ad¬ 
option  and  uninvermitted  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  which,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  accurate 
inquiry,  appeared  to  them  most 
proper  tor  this  purpose.  That  their 
views  of  the  danger  which  sur¬ 
rounded  their  country  were  imperT 


feet  and  delusive,  too  plainly  ap* 
pears  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  which  they  held  out  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  rescue  it,  and  place  it  in 
perfect  security.  Either  they  must; 
have  looked  forward  to  the  support 
of  a  very  inadequate  army,  or  they 
discovered  themselves  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  sums  necessary  to 
raise  and  support  it,  when  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  derive  them  from  savings 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  royal 
household,  the  confiscation  of  the 
goods  of  the  late  ministry,  and 
other  funds  either  equally  trifling 
or  very  precarious. 

That  this  junta  would  have  found 
itself  more  suitabl  y  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs  after  the  liberation 
of  their  country  from  the  French, 
when  it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  regulate  and  settle  the  disorders 
introduced  or  created  by  the  insur¬ 
rection,  than  it  was  during  the 
most  critical  moment  of  that  in¬ 
surrection,  abundantly  appears  from 
the  liberal  and  judicious  remarks 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
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proclamation.  They  express  their 
determination  to  discuss  and  e^a* 
mine  the  proper  objects  of  reforms, 
and  the  institutions  which  ought  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  nation. 
In  order  that  nothing  might  be 
changed  or  introduced,  but  what 
the  people  washed,  and  what  would 
assuredly  benefit  the  people,  and  be 
conformable  to  their  situation  and 
habits,  they  express  their  desire  to 
receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  had 
devoted  their  attention  and  study 
to  the  investigation  of  the  social 
principles.  They  point  out  in  a 
clear  and  masterly  manner  the  par¬ 
ticular  topics  to  which  they  mean 
to  direct  their  own  inquiries,  and 
on  which  they  hope  to  receive  h~. 
result  of  the  observ  w  ■ 

thought  of  the  mielhgt.  -  i~ 
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of  Spain,  The  illustration  of  their 
ancient  constitutional  laws ;  the 
changes  which  the  different  state  of 
society,  and  the  difference  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  might  render  necessary 
or  expedient,  when  they  were  re¬ 
established  ;  the  gradual  and  cau¬ 
tious  reform  of  their  criminal,  civil, 
and  commercial  code  ;  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  public 
education ;  are  some  of  the  grand  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  solicitude  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  By  pursuing  these  measures, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  war  which 
they  trusted  wctuld  terminate  in  the 
establishment  of -their  liberty  and 
independence,  they  express  their 
firm  hope,  that  the  revolution  in 
Spain  would  be  gloriously  and  ho¬ 
nourably  distinguished  from  the 
Trench  revolution  ;  that,  while  in 
the  latter  the  country  was  torn  with 
faction,  filled  with  a  vast  variety  of 
contradictory  and  absurd  opinions, 
and  deluged  with  blood,  Spain 
would  exhibit  the  pleasing  and 
cheering  spectacle  of  a  nation  en¬ 
tertaining  but  one  opinion  and  one 
desire, — a  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  throne;  and 
pushing  forward  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  desire,  with  steadi¬ 
ness,  activity,  and  vigour,  uncon- 
tam mated  by  violence,  rapine,  and 
slaughter. 

How  wise  and  virtuous  are, these 
sentiments;  yet  how  premature  and 
inapplicable !  The  danger  was  still 
hovering  over  them  ;  it  was  every 
moment  becoming  more  iihminent 
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and  terrible  :  it  was  of  a  nature  to 
demand  and  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  compre¬ 
hensive  mind.  It  ought  therefore 
to  have  banished  every  other  consi¬ 
deration  :  the  means  of  avoiding  or 
repelling  it  ought  alone  to  have 
been  permitted  to  enter  thethoughts 
of  the  members  of  the  junta:  when 
they  had  fortunately  accomplished 


the  liberation  of  Spain  from  tii£ 
presence  of  their  formidable  foe, 
then  the  time  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  and  proper  for  the  forma¬ 
tion,  development,  and  maturing 
of  their  plans  of  melioration  and 
reform.  The  man  who  sought  the 
subjugation  and  min  of  their  coun¬ 
try  had  this  single  object  continu¬ 
ally  present  to  his  mind  :  he  per¬ 
mitted  no  other  consideration  to  di¬ 
vide  his  attention  with  it ;  and  yet 
he  was  much  better  prepared  for 
the  contest  than  Spain  was,  and 
much  more  completely  master  of 
his  plan  and  his  means  than  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  could  possibly  be. 

The  continued  and  unchecked 
successes  of  the  French.,  and  their 
consequent  approach  to  the  capital, 
at  last1  alarmed  the  supreme  junta, 
and  induced  them  to  address  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  different  nature  to 
the  Spaniards.  Intelligence,  or  ra- 
thera  rumour,  had  reached  Madrid, 
that  the  enemy  had  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Somosierra, 
one  of  the  strong  posts  which  de¬ 
fends  the  capital  to  the  north.  It 
was  to  support  and  animate  the 
people  under  the  natural  impression 
of  this  alarm  in  information,  that 
the  supreme  junta  addressed  them. 
In  this  address  they  assure  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  their  unremitted  and 
anxious  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  means  of  driving  back  and 
destroying  those  armies,  who  with 
continued  temerity  had  advanced 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Somosierra. 
This  circumstance,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  alarming,  ought  not  to 
excite  despondency,  or  create  con¬ 
fusion.  The  artifices  of  Bonaparte 
were  conspicuous  even  in  the  ru¬ 
mours  which  were  circulated  with 
so  much  care  and  eagerness  iii  the 
capital;  his  agents  were  employed 
in  spreading  these  rumours  ;  and  in 
order  to  alarm  the  well-disposed 
i  but 
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t>ut  timid  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  had  greatly  exaggerated  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  junta 
had  taken  particular  pains  and 
care  to  learn  from  the  generals 
wh®  had  been  previously  sent  to 
defend  the  passes  to  Madrid,  the 
real  number  of  the  French  troops 
who  had  audaciously  advanced 
before  their  main  army  ;  arid  they 
could  confidently  and  safely  assure 
the  people  that  they  scarcely 
amounted  to  ei'srht  thousand. 

After  bavin?  contradicted  in 
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this,  official  manner  the  rumours 
which  had  exaggerated  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  the  junta  proceed 
to  address  the  people  of  Madrid  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  rouse  their 
exertions.  The  country  stood  in 
need  of  them  :  their  valour,  Which 
had  Been  proved  already  in  a  con¬ 
test  with  the  French,  and  their 
circumspection,  were  relied  upon 
by  it  for  its  defence.  Rut  now 
more  than  ever  it  became  the  well- 
disposed  and  the  loyal  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  assist  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  captain-general  and 
of  the  tribunal  of  vigilance,  in  order 
that  those  traitors,  who  might 
endeavour  to  introduce  confusion, 
or  to  spread  alarm  and  despon¬ 
dency,  should  be  delivered  over  to 
merited  punishment.  No  persua¬ 
sion,  no  consideration  ought  to  re¬ 
press  their  activity,  with  which  it 
became  them  to  hasten  to  their 
appointed  stations..  The  2d  of 
May  should  be  always  present  to 
their  mind  ; — -on  that  day,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  assistance,  and  even 
of  the  liberty  of  defending  them¬ 
selves,  they  had  won  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  applause  of  all  their  fellow 
citizens  by  the  loyalty  and  valour 
which  they  displayed.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  filled  the  breasts 
and  animated  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  had  given  to  the 
junta  the  highest  satisfaction'  it 
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had  inspired  them  with  the  most 
unbounded  confidence.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  strongly  impressed,  with  the 
justice  of  the  cause  for  which 
Spain  was  fighting,  and  filled  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  would  march 
to  defend  the  capital.  Tiie  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  patriotic  troops  had 
already  taken  up  favourable  and 
strong  positions  :  already  the  slaves 
of  the  oppressor  and  tyrant  of  all 
nations  would  have  begun  his  dis¬ 
honourable  fi  i  gh  t.  .Coward  i  ce  alone* 
inspired  by  treason,  would  exag¬ 
gerate  the  dangers,  in  order  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  might 
be  disheartened.  Against  its  ru¬ 
mours,  therefore,  die  greatest  in¬ 
credulity  should  be  opposed :  if 
they  were  believed,  the  labours  of 
the  junta  would  be  in  vain.  This 
apprehension,  however,  it  was  far 
from  entertaining,  after  having 
had  such  ample  and  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  obedience  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  fidelity  of  their  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens. 

The  danger  which  threatened 
the  capital  was  indeed  great  and 
alarming ;  and  much  more  im¬ 
mediate  than  the  junta,  at  the  time 
when  they  issued  their  proclama¬ 
tion,  seem  to  have  apprehended. 
It  was  however  expected  and  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  inhabitants  would  de¬ 
fend  themselves  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity:  they  were  represented  as 
rising  in  enthusiasm  and  determi¬ 
nation,  in  proportion  as  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  became  more  near  and 
certain.  Vigorous  preparations 
were  resolved  to  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  city :  the  streets 
were  barricaded ;  and  deep  trenches 
were  ordered  to  be  cut  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  impeding  and  harassing 
the  approach  of  the  French.  Ma¬ 
drid  is  accessible  to  an  army  only 
by  two  roads  from  the  north  ;  one 
of  these  passes  through  Guadtaram- 
ma,  and  the  other  through  So- 
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mosierra :  the  natural  position  of 
the  latter  is  of  uncommon  strength ; 
it  is  said  that  ten  thousand  men 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  possession 
of  it  against  the  most  numerous 
forge  that  could  be  brought  to  aet 
against  therm  Both  these  places 
were  guarded  by  strong  bodies  of 
troops  ;  and  the  natural  strength 
of  their  situation  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  erection  of  works 
provided  with  a  numerous  artillery. 
In  order  to  protect  the  city,  if  the 
enemy,  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  passage  by  Guadaramma  or 
Somosierra,  should  approachitfrom 
tire  eastward,  the  town  ofGuadalax- 
ara,  on  that  road,  was  fortified  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  was  expected 
would  effectually  secure  it  from 
heingjcarried  by  a  ccup-de- main.  The 
defence  of  Madrid  itself,  and  the 
preparations  and  works  necessary 
fb  impede  the  advance  of  the. 
French  towards  it,  were  intrusted 
to  don  Thomas  Morla,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  at 
Cadiz.  But  unfortunately,  here 
also,  what  was  necessary  was  de¬ 
layed  till  it  was  too  late.  The 
address  of  Morla,  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  the  city,  was 
not  published  till  some  days  after 
the  defeat  of  Castanos,  when  no¬ 
thing  intervened  between  the 
French  army  and  Madrid,  and 
when  no  other  object  occupied  the 
attention  of  Bonaparte,  but  its  im¬ 
mediate  assault  and  capture. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  Bo¬ 
naparte  removed  his  head  quarters 
from  Burgos  to  Aranda  on  the 
Douro.  His  progression  in  this 
direction  seemed  to  intimate  an 
intention  of  pushing  on  immedi¬ 
ately  towards  Madrid  :  this  how¬ 
ever  he  did  not  do,  till  his  armies 
had  defeated  Castanos  at  the  battle 
of  Til  del  a.  Soon  after  he  learnt 
the  result  of  that  battle  he  advanced 
to  the  village  of  Bozeguillas  ;  and 


on  the  last  day  of  November  the 
duke  of  Bellune  appeared  at  the 
fort  of  Somosierra.  The  passes 
of  this  mountain  were  defended  bv 
13,000  men  of  the  Spanish  army 
of  reserve,  who  had  taken  up  a 
very'  strong  position,  being  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  narrow  pa:S  called 
the  Puerto,  with  16  pieces  of  can¬ 
on.  This  pass  was  forced  by  the 
enemy,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
artillery  under  general  Senarmont, 
and  of  a  charge  made  by  the  Polish 
light  horse  under  general  Montbrum 
It  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  and 
impartial  judgment  of  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  or  duration  of  the  resistance 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the 
very  circumstantial  and  irnmetho- 
dical  account  given  by  the  French; 
but  certainly,  either  from  the  pass 
not  having  been  fortified  with  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  or  sufficient  skill, 
or  from  a  want  of  persevering 
courage  on  the  part  of  those  who 
occupied  it,  the  resistance  was  not 
nearly  so  obstinate,  and  lasting,  as 
the  junta  appear  to  have  expected 
and  calculated  upon,  when  they 
expressed  their  hopes  that  Madrid 
would  be  able  to  defend  itself  by 
means  of  the  fortifications  they  had 
ordered  to  be  raised.  The  French 
do  not  boast  of  having  made  many 
prisoners ;  all  the  soldiers  they 
assert  would  have  been  taken,  if 
they  had  not  thrown  away  their 
arms  and  dispersed  among  the 
mountains. 

The  day  after  Bonaparte  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  this  important 
pass,  he  removed  his  head  quarters 
to  St.  Augustin  ;  and  on  the  2d 
of  December  the  cavalry  of  the 
duke  of  Istria  commanded  the 
heights  of  Madrid.  The  city  was 
immediately  summoned.  As  the 
supreme  junta  had  quitted  it  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  a  mi¬ 
litary  junta  had  been  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  don  Morla  the  governor. 
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the  captain-general  of  Andalusia, 
the  inspector-general  of  artillery, 
-and  the  marquis  of  Castelar,  who 
acted  as  president.  Sixty  thousand 
men  were  in  arms  :  of  these  6000 
were  troops  of  the  line;  the  rest 
were  peasants.  One  hundred 
pieces  of  canon  were  planted  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  Every 
th  ing  announced  enthusiasm  and 
determination  mixed  with  tumult 
■and  disorder.  The  summons  of 
the  duke  of  Istria  gave  birth  to 
such  a  general  and  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  that  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
it,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
people;  the  interference  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  alone  saved  his 
life.  The  first  summons  was  re¬ 
jected.  As  the  French  infantry 
were  still  three  leagues  from  the 
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city,  Bonaparte  employed  the  even¬ 
ing,  after  the  rejection  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  in  reconnoitring,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  attack,  which  he 
proposed  to  follow,  provided  the 
city  would  not  capitulate.  '  He 
ordered  the  suburbs  to  be  occupied 
that  night,  and  the  artillery  to  be 
placed  m  the  posts  designed  for  the 
attack. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d,  another 
summons  was  sent  from  the  prince 
of  Neufchatel  (general  Berthier) 
by  a  Spanish  lieutenant-colonel  of 
artillery,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Somosierrn.  In  the  let¬ 
ter  containing  this  summons,  Ber¬ 
thier  calls  upon  the  commandant 
of  Madrid  not  to  expose  the  city  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  nor  to 
render  so  many  innocent  and  peace¬ 
ful  inhabitants  the  victims  of  war. 
fn  order  that  the  commandant 
might  know  the  extent  and  na¬ 
tion  of  the  preparations  and  force 
which  the  French  had  before  the 
city,  Berthier  informs  him  that  he 
had  sent  the  summons  by  a  Spanish 
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officer,  who  had  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ascertaining  it.  In  reply  to 
this  summons  the  marquis  Caste¬ 
lar,  captain-general  of  Castile,  re¬ 
quested  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  dispositions  and 
determination  of  the  inhabitants. 
While  these  letters  were  passing, 
the  French  were' engaged  in  placing 
30  pieces  of  artillery  in  such  a 
position  that  their  fire  soon  made  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of  the  Reteiro, 
which  was  entered  and.  the  place 
taken.  The  capture  or  this  im¬ 
portant  and  commanding  place, 
was  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
most  of  the  other  situations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity’  of  the  capital 
which  the  Spaniards  had  fortified. 


A  third 'summons  was  now  sent 
in,  containing  a  peremptory  de¬ 
mand  of  immediate  submission. 
In  consequence  of  this,  don  Mori  a 
and  another  nobleman  repaired  to 
the  tent  of  Berthier.-  They  re¬ 
quested.  that  the  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  might  be  prolonged  for 
another  day,  in  order  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
people  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
surrendering  the  city.  Berthier 
presented  them  to  Bonaparte,  who 
abused  them  both,  and  particularly 
Morla,  in  the  most  outrageous  and 
insulting  manner.  He  upbraided 
him  with  his  behaviour  at  Rousil- 
lon,  in  the  war  be.  ween  France 
and  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution ;  and  with  his 
violation  of  the  capitulation  of 
Bayien.  He  finished  his  passionate 
invective  with  a  declaration  that,  If 
the  City  did  not  surrender  by  so? 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  the 
Spanish  troops  should  all  be- put  to 
the  sword.  During  the  nieht 
most  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders 
left  the  city ;  and  ia  the  morning 
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of  the  5th  of  December  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  French 
on  this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been 
very  trifling,  nor  did  the  Spanish 
suffer  considerably.  The  Reteiro 
was  defended  by  one  thousand 
men,  who  were  killed  when  it  was 
taken  by  assault ;  and  this  proba¬ 
bly  was  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  their  loss.  The  French  bulle¬ 
tins  assert  that  120,000  stand  of 
English  arms  were  found  in  the 
city :  that  the  number  is  exagge¬ 
rated  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  arms  sent  from 
England  were  deposited  at  Ma¬ 
drid  at  the  time  that  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Before  the  surrender  of  the 
capital,  Bonaparte  dispatched  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  and  a  division  of 
infantry,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Istria,  and  general 
Victor,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Castanos’  army,  which  had  advan¬ 
ced,  after  its  retreat  from  Tudela, 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Guadalaxara. 
As  this  town  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  road  which  leads  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  it  is  probable  that  the  object 
of  Castanos  was,  if  he  found  it 
practicable  and  safe,  to  push  on 
and  endeavour  to  defend  or  pro¬ 
tect  the  capital.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  the  French  force  was 
sent.  The  cavalry  overtook  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Spanish  army, 
under,  the  command  of  general 
Pena,  attacked  them  and  made 
600  of  them  prisoners,  dispersing 
the  rest.  While  this  corps  was 
employed  in  preventing  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Castanos  to  the  capital, 
another  corps  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  Tagus  at  Aranjuex,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Ocapa,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  _  the  retreat  of  the 
Spanish  army  towards  the  south. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  French 
succeeded  completely  in  .  accom-* 
plishing  this  object  :  they  did  suc¬ 
ceed  partially;  for  the  army  of 
Andalusia,  which  formed  one  di¬ 
vision  of  Castanos’  army  at  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  to  give  up  their  intended 
retreat  into  their  own  province,  and 
to  throw  themselves  upon  the  town 
of  Cuenca.  The  remainder  of 
Castanos’  army  are  supposed  to 
have  pushed  forward  to  the  south 
of  Spain,  in  order  that  they  might 
occupy,  along  with  the  forces 
which  left  Madrid  on  its  capitula¬ 
tion,  the  strong  passes  in  the  Sierra 
Morena. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  with¬ 
out  picturing,  the  contrast  which 
they  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of 
August  and  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  At  the  former  period 
every  thing  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  was  bright 
and  cheering  :  the  armies  of  the 
tyrant,  who  had  imprisoned  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  trampled 
on  their  liberties,  were  either  dying 
before  them,  defeated  by  raw  and 
undisciplined  levies,  or  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  degrading  capitulation. 
The  man  who  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  after 
the  nominal  occupation  of  Madrid 
for  a  few  days,  ded  in  the  most 
precipitate  manner,  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spanish  armies  dushed  with 
the  glorious  and  decisive  victories 
which  they  had  obtained  over  the 
troops  of  his  brother.  At  that 
period  the  whole  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  ol  one  or  two 
provinces  in  the  north,  was  freed 
from  the  presence  of  French  troops; 
and  those  which  remained,  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers,  and  dispirited 
by  their  flight  and  defeats,  were 
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under  the  necessity  of  acting  solely 
on  the  defensive.  In  the  month 
of  December  how  reversed  was  the 
picture!  She  armies  of  Blake,  Cas- 
tanos,  and  count  Belvederhad  been 
defeated  and  dispersed  ;  the  capital 
was  again  in  possession  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  his  immense  armies,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  were  spreading 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  the  centre  of  Spain  ; 
while  the  only  remaining  hope  of 
the  patriots  rested  with  the  southern 
provinces,  and  with  the  dispersed 
troops  which  might  be  able  to 
collect  and  rally  there. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
it  would  be  both  foolish  and  cri- 
-minal,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
dangers  and  disasters  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  or  to  shi  ink  from  the  patient 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  circumstances  which 
produced  them.  The  bad  effects 
of  this  obstinate  blindness,  of  this 
weakness  of  mind  which  rests  con¬ 
tent  with  expressions  of  wonder  and 
lamentation,  and  which  dares  not 
penetrate  too  deeply  lest  some 
national  blame  should  appear  or 
some  new  evil  should  he  discover¬ 
ed,  may  be  traced  through  all  the 
wars  which  this  country  has  waged 
for  the  delivery  of  Europe  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution.  With  respect  to  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  affairs  in 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  year, . 
especially  when  they  are  contrast¬ 
ed  with  her  successes  and  her  pro¬ 
spects  in  the  month  of  August,  it 
appears  that  the  reverse  she  has 
experienced  must,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  be  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
three  following  causes.  Either 
the  enthusiasm  and  determination 
of  the  people  was  not,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  .  insurrection, 
nearly  so  general  and  so  strong  as 
\vas  represented ;  or  those  who 
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were  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  affairs  failed  through  want  of 
talent,  vigour,  activity  and  promp¬ 
titude,  in  keeping  alive  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  determination,  and  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Spaniards  to  increase  thearmies; 
neglected  to  adopt  those  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  and  their  easy  and  regular 
communication,  and  intrusted 
them  to  men  incapable  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  arduous  task  of  directing 
the  operations  of  undisciplined  and 
inexperienced  troops,  opposed  to 
troops  habituated  to  war,  and  led 
on  by  generals  whose  sole  object 
and  thought  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives- had  been  the 
perfection  of  the  military  art :  or, 
lastly,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in 
a  still  more  dispiriting  and  melan¬ 
choly  consideration,  that  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  determined  to  con¬ 
quer  or  die,  are  unequal  to  combat 
with  success  against,  a  regular  ar¬ 
my  of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
It  may  indeed  be  remarked,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  is  not 
yet  desperate  :  that  a  great  part  of 
their  country  is  still  unconq  uered  : 
that  the  people  of  the  south,  who 
assisted  the  army  of  Casta-nos  to 
defeat  Dupont ;  the  junta  of  Se¬ 
ville,  who  marked  their  conduct 
by  all  th  ose  virtues  and  talents 
which  the  state  of  their  country 
required  ;  and  the  people  of  Cadi  z, 
who  first  openly  opposed  the 
French  ;  are  still  to  be  conquered. 
We  ardently  and  cordially  hope, 
that  a  brighter  day  still  remains 
for  Spain  ;  but  that  hope,  instead 
of  checking  a  severe  and  impartial 
scrutiny  into  the  causes  of  the 
failures  and  disasters  she  has  al¬ 
ready  suffered,  ought  rather  to 
prompt  and  call  forth  their  im¬ 
mediate  investigation.  If  what 
has,  unfortunately  happened  in  the 
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north  of  Spain  is  to  be  avoided  in 
the  south,  it  must  be  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  accurately  and  fully  the  real 
causes  to  which  the  misfortunes 
of  the  patriots  ought  to  be  ascribed. 
As  Britons,  it  particularly  becomes 
us  to  inquire  whether  this  nation 
has  done  all  that  she  promised,  all 
that  was  expected,  and  all  that  she 
might  and  ought  to  have  done,  in 
support  of  the  Spanish  cause.  We 
are  unwilling  to  admit  the  heart¬ 


breaking  supposition  that  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Bonaparte  are  invincible ; 
and  if  we  do  not  admit  that,  or  if 
we  even  admit  that  his  victories  in 
Spain  have  been  much  more  rapid 
and  decisive  than  could  antece¬ 
dently  have-been  expected,  it  will 
be  impossible  not  to  seek  the 
cause  of  those  victories,  partly  at 
least,  in  the  mismanagement  of  his 
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opponents. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Affairs  of  Portugal- — Manifesto  of  the  Prince  Regent  on  its  Invasion — Report 
'of  tie  French  Minister  on  the  same— -Edicts  of  Junot  agairxt  British  Pro¬ 
perty ,  and  the  wearing  of  Arms — Unsettled  and  gloomy  State  of  Lisbon — - 
Disposition  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  Insurrec¬ 
tion — French  driven  from  Qporto — State  of  the  North  of  the  Kingdom — 
Junot  disarms  and  imprisons  the  Spanish  Troops  in  Lisbon — Formation  of 
a  Junta  in  Oporto — Its  Edicts  respecting  the  Increase  of  the  Military 
Force — The  Suspension  of  Dew-suits  ;  the  Trial  of  suspected  Persons; 
and  the  Expenses  of  the  War — Deputies  sent  to  England — Expedition  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — Proceedings  before  it  Ended  in  Portugal — Coolness 
between  the  British  and  Portuguese  Generals — Battle  of  Rnleia — Battle 
of  Vimiera — Anecdotes  of  this  Battle —Arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple — Armistices — Convent  on  of  Cintra — Protest  of  the 
Portuguese  General  against  it — Disgraceful  Plundering  by  the  French — • 
Appointment  of  a  Commission  to  protect  the  Property  of  the  Portuguese — 
Inquiry  how  far  they  could  be  of  Service  in  this  Respect— Delivery  of  their 
Arms  io  the.  Spanish  Soldiers — Re-establishment  of  a  Regency — Divisions 
among  the  Portuguese— General  Hoped  Proclamation — Delay  in  dispatch¬ 
ing  the  British  Force  to  Spain — Force  left  in  Portugal — State  of  that 
Kingdom  at  the  Close  of  the  Year. 


IN  detailing  the  transactions 
which  took  place  in  Portugal, 
(secondary  in  the  importance  of 
their  nature,  and  of  their  conse¬ 
quences,  only  to  the  events  which 
we  have  just  recorded)  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  manifesto  is¬ 
sued  by  the  prince  regent  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Brazils,  so 
far  as  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  de- 
sinus  of  France  upon  that  kingdom 


back  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the 
period  at  which  the  plans  of  Bona¬ 
parte  appear  to  have  assumed  their 
most  mature  and  regular  form. 
This  manifesto  is  entitled,  “A 
justificatory  Exposition  of  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  with 
respect  to  France,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the,  Revolution  to 
the  Time  of  the  Invasion  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  of  the  Motives  which 

com- 
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compelled  it  to  declare  W, nr  against 
France  in  consequence  of  that  In¬ 
vasion,  and  the  subsequent  Decla¬ 
ration  of  War  made  after  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign, 
Relations/”’  As  the  former  part 
of  this  manifesto,  which  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  Portugal  prior  to 
the  tieaty  of  Tilsit,  is  not  interest¬ 
ing,  either  from  the  fulness  and 
minuteness  of  its  detail,  or  from  its 
immediate  connection  with  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  that  kingdom,  we  shall 
emit  it,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  substance  of  the  latter  part: 
we  are  aware,  that  we  shall  neces- 


of  Portugal  declared  its  firm  in¬ 


tention  to  confine  itself,  in  the  ma¬ 
nifesto,  to  a  simple  and  moderate 
detail  of  Tiers,  and  to  abstain  care¬ 
fully  from  all  declamation  or  in- 

•  \ 


vective. 


sanly  be  obliged  to  retrace  our 


steps  beyond  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1808;  but  we  trust  that 
the  importance  of  the  part  of  the 
manifesto  which  we  shall  make  use 
of, .  as  well  as  the  completeness 
which  we  shall  by  means  of  it  be 
enabled  to  give  to  our  narrative, 
will  plead  our  excuse  for  indulging 
m  a  short  retrospect. 

The  motives  which  led  the  court 
of  Portugal  to  issue  this  manifesto, 
are  detailed  in  the  beginning  of  it 
with  plainness  and  candour.  By 
means  ©fit  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  establish,  in  the  minds  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  of  Europe,  a  firm 
persuasion  of  the  purity  of  the  con¬ 
duct  it  had  pursued,  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  had  acted; 
as  well  as  to  exhibit  another  i»- 
stance  and  proof  of  the  duphcitv^ 
and  violence  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  One  great  purpose  and  ob¬ 
ject  oi  the  manifesto  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  happily  answered,  pro¬ 
vided^  those  states  which  still  re¬ 
tained.  their  independence  should 
be  incited  to  combine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  curbing  apd  narrowing  the 
power  of  France,  and  of  restoring 
the  Continent  to  its  former  state 
of  ti  anqunlity,  equality  of  terri- 
-Q-i'/j  and  independence.  The  court 


After  stating  the  sacrifices  Por¬ 
tugal  had  made  in  order  to  oblige 
b  ranee,  or  to  keep  at  peace  with 
her,  and  the  benefits  France  had 
enjoyed  by  means  of  the  neutrality 
of  Portugal,  in  obtaining  most  of 
her  colonial  commodities  and  the 
raw  materials  for  her  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  interruption  which 
was  given  to  the  hostile  designs  of 
Bonaparte  against  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  first  by  the  war  with  Prussia, 
and  subsequently  by  the  war  with 
Russia ;  the  manifesto  comes  to 
the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
wne.n  no  other  object  interfered, 
vviui  the  views  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  upon  Portugal. 

^Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
or  this  treaty,  Bonaparte  caused  it 
to  be  notified  .to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  and  by 


tne  Spanish  ambassador,  that 


he 


peremptorily  required,  First,  that 
all  the  ports  of  Portugal  should  be 
shut  against  England :  secondly, 
tnat  all  Englishmen  resident  in 
Portugal  should  be  prevented 
from  leaving  the  country;  and* 
txiudly,  that  ail  English  property 
should  be  confiscated.  If  the  court 
of  Portugal  refused  to  accede  to 
these  demands,  Bonaparte  threaten¬ 
ed  that  immediate  war  should  be 
declared  against  it  Both  by.  France 

and  Spain.  "  1  hree  weeks  only  were 
g  i  v  en  it  to  deliberate  :  if,  at  the  end 
or  that  period,  all  the  demands  of 

the  French  government  were  not 
funy  ^complied  with,  the  French 
charge,  d'affaires  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  orders  to  leave 
Xfisoon.  Bonaparte,  however,  did 
Z  2 
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not  wait  even  tk(5  very  <ffiort  space 
of  time;  for,  soon  after  his  com¬ 
mands  were  notified  to  the  -Portu¬ 
guese  court,  all  the  Portuguese 
merchant  ships  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  ports  of  France  were  de¬ 
tained  ;  and  by  this  act  hostilities 
were  actually  commenced. 

The  prince  regent  now  found 
himself  situated  in  a  very  awkward 
and  perilous  predicament :  the  long 
and  tried  alliance  between  his  coun¬ 
try  and  England  forbad  him  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Bona¬ 
parte:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  absolute  and  total  refusal,  he 
exposed  himself  and  all  Portugal 
to  the  enmity  and  vengeance  of  the 
unrelenting  and  ambitious  tyrant. 
Persuaded  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  would  feel  and  make  every 
due  allowance  for  the  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  and  urgency  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  by  w  hich  he  was  sur- 
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rounded,  and  ascribe  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  unfriendly  or  hostile  con¬ 
duct  on  his  part  to  its  real  cause, 
the  mince  regent  acceded  to  the 
shutting  up  of  Iris  ports,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  agree  to  the  other  two  ar- 
tides  ;  alleging  that  they  were 
contrary  to  thy  principles  of  public 
law,  and  to  the  treaties  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land.  As  it  was  by  no  means  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  impei  feet  and  evi¬ 
dently  unwilling  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Bonaparte  would 
avert  the  storm  which  was  prepar¬ 
ing,  and  seemed  fast  approaching, 
the  court  of  Portugal  began  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  it  thought 
would  secure,  or  assist,  its  retreat  to 
that  part  of  their  dominions  w  here 
the  power  of  the  enemy  could  not 
reach  it.  For  this  purpose,  orders 
were  immediately  given,  that  all 
the,  ships  of  war  which  were  fit  to 
keep  the  sea  should  be  fitted  out. 
While  by  this  order  the  court  pre¬ 


pared  for  their  departure,  in  case 
Bonaparte  should  persevere  in  his 
hostile  intentions,  they  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  or  delay  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  that  demand  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  which  they  had  express¬ 
ed  their  willingness  to  comply 
with.  The  British  ministry  wrere 
informed  that  it  might  be  neces-t 
sary,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
Portugal,  to  shut  her  ports  against 
England  ;  and  intimation  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  British  merchants  resi¬ 
dent  in  Portugal  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  But  the  court  of  the  Thud-? 
levies  had  determined  that  no  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures  on  the  part  of 
Portugal  should  prevent  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  those  designs  which  had 
been  formed  against  her.  They 
insisted  more  peremptorily,  and  in 
a  more  haughty  and  determined 
tone  than  before,  that  all  British 
subjects  should  be  imprisoned,  and 
their  property  confiscated  ;  and 
having  learnt  that  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  intended  to  quit  Portugal,  and 
embark  for  the  Brazils,  they  more¬ 
over  demanded  that  this  project 
should  be  given  up.  The  prince 
regent,  still  relying  on  the  genero¬ 
sity  and  candour  of  the  British 
government,  and  convinced  that 
every  Englishman  who  vet  remain* 
ed  in  Portugal  was  naturalized 
there,  and  that  all  English  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  sold,  reluctantly 
determined,  in  order  if  possible  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  net 
only  to  shut  the  ports  against  the 
vessels  of  his  old  ally,  but  also  to 
comply  with  the  other  demands  of 
France.  He  declared,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  any  French  troops  should  en¬ 
ter  Portugal,  he  wras  detAmined  toi 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to ; 
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the  Brazils. 


Notwithstanding  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  had  thus  fully  complied  with 
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t he  demands  of  Bonaparte,  he  yet 
seems  to  have  had  just  and  wed- 
grounded  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  he  had  not  purchased  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  independence  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  or  his  own  personal  security. 
In  order  to  be  provided  against  the 
evil  he  saw  approaching,  he  order¬ 
ed  his  whole  army  to  move  towards 
the  coast  and  sea  por  ts  ;  arfd  put 
'thin ns  into  such  a  train  as  would 

O 

enable  him  to  embark,  without 
much  difficulty  or  delay,  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained,  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  French 
had  entered  Portugal  in  a  hostile 
manner. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these 
preparations,  general  Junot,  with 
the  van-guard  of  his  army,  entered 
Portugal.  No  previous  declara¬ 
tion  had  been  issued,  nor  had  the 
consent  of  the  prince  regent  been 
obtained;  and  yet  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  assured  the  people  in  the 
country  through  which  he  march¬ 
ed,  that  he  and  his  army  came  as 
the  friends  and  allies,  not  as  the 
enemies,  of  the  Portuguese  ;  that 
he  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  kingdom 
against  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  English,  and  of  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  troops  of  the  prince 
regent.  Coming  with  these  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  for  this  avowed  pur¬ 
pose,  the  French  army  was  every 
where,  received  and  treated  in  the 
most  unsuspicious  and  friendly 
manner  by  the  Portuguese ;  nor 
did  they  perceive,  through  the 

whole  course  of  their  march,  any 
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reason  to  believe  that  Portugal  was 
in  the  least  inimical  to  France. 
The  corps  with  which  Junot  at 
first  advanced,  was  by  no  means 
formidable  either  from  its  numbers 
or  its  equipment ;  and  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  in  his  manifesto,  asserts,  that 
by  rallying  around  him  the  troops 


which  were  at  a  short  distance 
from  him,  and  causing  the  English 
fleet  to  enter  the  port  of  Lisbon,  he 
might  easily  have  cut  to  pieces  the 
French  armies. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the 
prince  regent  adopted  the  only 
measure  by  which  he  could  pre¬ 
serve  his  own  honour  and  safety,  and 
afford  a  chance  to  such  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  preferred  liberty  and  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  Brazils,  to  the  de¬ 
grading  and  crushing  tyranny  of 
the  French,  of  accompanying  him 
in  hjs  emigration.  His  fleet,  which 
had  long  been  in  a  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  sailed  under  the  protection 
of  die  English  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  South  America.  He 
thus  found  himself  at  last  obliged 
to  escape  from  the  power  of  the 
French,  even  after  he  had  compli¬ 
ed  with  every  demand  which  the 
caprice  of  their  tyranny  had  re¬ 
quired  of  him. 

Although,  in  this  manifesto  of 
the  prince  regent,  Ire  evidently  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  more  decision 
and  firmness  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct  than  Ire  actually  exhibited  ; 
yet  so  far  as  it  unfolds  the  views 
and  the  plans  of  the  French  upon 
Portugal,  and  the  measures  of  du- 
plicity,  artifice,  and  violence,  to 
which  they  had  recourse,  ij  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
document.  It  is  curious  and  not 
uninstructive  to  compare  tire  de¬ 
mands  which  Bonaparte  made  upon 
the  prince  regent,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  Junot  assured  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  had  entered  Portugal, 
with  the  scheme  for  dividing  that 
kingdom  which  was  laid  down  in 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  agreed  to 
by  Bonaparte  and  the  king  of  Spain. 
By  that  treaty  Portugal  was  tohave 
been  occupied  and  divided  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  ;  according  to 
tire  manifesto  of  the  prince  regent, 
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he  might  have  preserved  his  king¬ 
dom,  provided  he  would  have 
yielded  a  ready,  cheerful,  and  full 
Obedience  to  the  commands  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  with  respect  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  English  ships,  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  English  property,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  subjects  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  In  a  report  of  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  relative 
to  Portugal,  the  pretexts  of  Bona¬ 
parte  for  his  invasion  and  seizure 
of  that  kingdom  are  given  with 
more  fulness,  and  in  an  official  form. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  interest¬ 
ing  from  its  affording  a  clear  in- 
, sight  into  the  oppressive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  measures  of  the  French 
government,  its  hatred  against 
England,  and  the  paltry  and  piti¬ 
able  reasons  it  is  obliged  to  assign 
for  its  most  outrageous  and  un- 

O 

justifiable  acts  ;  the  Portuguese 
court  are  seriously  accused  of 
having  suffered  their  ships  to  be 
visited  by  English  ships  ;  and  this 
alleged  violation  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence.  of  Portugal,,  committed  by 
its  own 'consent,  is  hel  d  forth  as 
a  proof  of  the  enmity  of  that 
power  against  France,  and  con¬ 
sequently  as  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  which  Bona¬ 
parte  had  determined  to  adopt 
against  the  prince  regent.  Other 
accusations  are  indeed  brought 
forward  ;  that  the  English  squa¬ 
drons,  which  were  sent  to  the  river 
Plata,  were  permitted  to  touch  at 
Janiero  ;  that  our  troops,  winch 
were  destined  to  act  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  received  provisions  from 
the  Brazils  :  and  that  the  English 
troops  winch  afterward  proceeded 
to  blockade  Cadiz,  to  attack  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  ./Egypt,  and  to  stir 
up  revolt  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  were  received  and  victualled 
in  the.  harbours  of  Pi  rlugal. 
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main  charge  is  brought  forward, 
Portugal  had  promised  to  join  the 
cause  of  the  continent,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  England ;  but 
she  wished  to  adopt  these  measures' 
in  such  a  manner,  that  England 
would  rather  be  benefited  than  in¬ 
jured  by  her  professed  enmity. 
The  French  government,  it  is  al- 
leged,  were  fully  aware  of  the 
insincerity  and  want  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  cause  of  the  continent, 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon  :  but  Bona¬ 
parte  wished  to  spare  that  country  ; 
he  relaxed  in  .his  demands;  but  as 
he  still  received  -indirect  and  equi¬ 
vocal  answers,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  perceived  the  intention  of 
the  prince  regent  to  emigrate,  and 
the  close  connection  i  he  kept  up 
with  the  English,  he  determined  to 
acquire  a  positive  and  direct  reply 
within  the  space  of  a  month.  With- 
.  in  that  period  the  court  of  Lisbon 
resolved  to  leave  Europe;  f*  She 
broke  off  her  last  connections  with 
the  continent,  by  reducing  the 
French  and  Spanish.  legations  to 
the  necessity  of  quitting  Portugal.” 

A  comparison  of  the  different 
documents,  the  substance  of  which 
we  have  laid  before  our  readers, 
will  enable  them  clearly  and  fully 
to  detect  the  duplicity  and  artifice 
r  of  the  French  government  in  the 
whole  of  her  conduct  with  regard 

o 

to  Portugal,  and  the  deep-rooted 
and  outrageous  enmity  which  Bo¬ 
naparte  nourishes  and  manifests  on 
every  occasion  and  opportunity 
against  this  country.  To  make 
use  of  the  jargon  of  the  French, 
Portugal  refused  to  join  the  cause 
of  the  continent ;  and  therefore  she 
was  to  be  overrun  and  plundered 
by  a  French  army  ;  in  other  words, 
though  comparatively  feeble,  and 
hable  to  be  attacked  by  her  more 
power ful  neighbours  the  Spaniards, 
she  refused  to  accede  to  the  views 

of 
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of  Bonaparte,  and  preferred  an 
attachment  to  her  old  and  tried 
ally,  to  an  union,  equally,  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  hazardous,  with  the  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  the  peace  ©f  the 
continent.  Two  grand  objects 
occupy  the  mind  oi  Bonaparte, 
and  give  birth  to  most  of  his  acts 
of  atrocity  and  violence  ;  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  his  own  family, 
and  the  exclusion  of  British  com¬ 
merce  from  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  in  order  to  further  the  .ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  objects, 
Spain  was  deprived  of  her  legiti¬ 
mate  monarch,  and  made  the  seat 
of  a  dreadful  war  ;  and  the  prince 
regent  was  driven  to  seek  a  safer 
throne  in  the  Brazils,  while  Por¬ 
tugal  was  overrun  by  the  army  of 
Junot. 

As  soon  as  the  French  general 

had  fairly  established  himself-  in 
* 

Lisbon,  he  began  to  put.  in  practice 
measures  of  the  utmost  strictness 
and  severity  against  English  pro¬ 
perty,  and  such  of  the  natives  as 
•should  attempt  to  secrete  it.  A 
decree  was  issued,  declaring  that 
all  moveable  and  landed  property 
belonging  to  any  subject  of  Great 
Britain  in  Portugal,  and  all  goods 
of  British  manufacture  should  be 
confiscated.  Whatever  Portuguese 
should  not  make  a  true  and  ex¬ 
act  declaration  of  the  British  pro¬ 
perty,  or  money,  which  he  might 
have  in  his  possession,  was  to  for¬ 
feit  ten  times  the  sum  proved  to 
be  actually  in  his  possession  ;  and 
in  cases  considered  to  be  of  an 
aggravated  nature,  corporal  punish¬ 
ment- was  also  to  he  inflicted.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  strictness  of  this 
decree,  and  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  which  it  threatened, 
it  was  not  carried  into  general  ex¬ 
ecution.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  the  decrees 
ggainst  British  property,  though 


they  may  not  be  actually  promul¬ 
gated  for  that  express  purpose,  are 
nevertheless  of  more  benefit  and 
advantage  to  the  French  agents, 
whose  province  it  is  to  see  their 
proper  and  legal  execution,  than  to 
the  French  government  itself.  By 
.  a  little  management  and  address, 
this  decree  oLJnnot’s  was  evaded  ; 
and  the  merchants  who  had  Bri¬ 
tish  pYoperty  -were  allowed  to  sell 
it  themselves,  and-'  to  make  out 
their  own  account  of  the  result  of 
the  sales.  ;  :  A  ha 

The  aversion  of;  the;.  Portuguese 
to  the  French,  joined. to  their  na¬ 
turally  revengeful  disposition,  soon 
rendered  necessary  a  decree  of  a. 
very  diiferent  description.  :  This 
proclamation,  after  stating  that  as¬ 
sassinations  were  daily''  committed, 
under  the  pretext:  of  hunting  and 
•  shooting,  decrees  that  -the  carrying 
of.  fire-arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
-  hunting  or  shooting,  is  universally 
prohibited ;  that  this  prohibition 
extends  more  particularly  to  the 
districts  reserved  by  the  crown  ; 
and  that  every  person  not  in  the 
service,  who  shall  be  found  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  gun  or  pistol,  unless 
he  has  obtained  leave  of  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Lisbon,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  as  a  highway 
assassin.  Junot,  indeed,-  soon 
found  that  his  situation  in  Lisbon 
was  by  no  means  very  desirable, 
nor  likely  to  be  long  tranquil.  By 
the  constant  and  rigorous  blockade 
of  the  port,  the  inhabitants  began 
to'  experience  much  inconvenience, 
and  were  threatened  with  all  the 
horrors  and  calamities  of  a  famine. 
Trade  was  entirely  destroyed; 
money  was-  so  scarce,  that  there 
was  no  sale  for  any  goods  but 
those  of  the  most  pressing  neces¬ 
sity.  Scarcely  any  merchants  paid 
their  bills,  or  accepted  those  which 
were  drawn  on  them  even  by  the 
Z  4<  most 
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niost  respectable  houses.  The  In¬ 
dia  house  was  shut  up;  and  every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  gloom 
and  despondency  ;  so  that  Lisbon, 
from  having  been  one  of  the  most 
busy  and  cheerful  cities,  presented 
nothing  but  quays  totally  deserted, 
and  whole  streets  nearly  empty. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  minds 
©f  the  people  were  in  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  state  of  irritation,  that  fre¬ 
quent  disturbances  took  place, 
The  very  hoisting  of  French  co¬ 
lours  roused  the  populace  against 
their  invaders  ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  fire  repeatedly 
upon  them,  before  they  could  com¬ 
pel  them  to  disperse. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
that  the  French  force  would  have 
eventually  brought  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon  under  complete  subjec¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  the  calamities  from  inadequate 
and  dear  provisions,  and  from  the 
total  stagnation  of  trade,  under 
which  they  laboured,  had  not  the 
'Spaniards  armed  themselves  in 
such  a  very  general  and  determined 
manner  against  the  tyranny  and 
the  designs  of  Bonaparte.  The 
news  of  this  insurrection  soon 
reached  Portugal  •:  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon,  kept  in  awe  and  subjec¬ 
tion  by  the  army  of  Junot,  were 
prevented,  at  first,  from  manifest¬ 
ing  their  joy  at  the  intelligence,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  secret  and  guarded  man¬ 
ner,  from  rising  to  expel  the  in¬ 
vaders  and  oppressors  of  their  city. 
At  Oporto,  however,  circumstances 
were  more  favourable  jto  the  wishes 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese. 
A  considerable  body  of  Spanish 
troops  occupied  this  town  :  as  soon 
as.  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  events  that  were  going  on  in 
Spain,  and  learnt  that  their  ser¬ 
vices  were  required  in  the  glorious 
task  of  avenging  the  captivity  of 


their  monarch,  and  regaining  the 
independence  and  tranquillity  of 
their  country,  they  determined  to 
return.  Before  their  departure, 
they  took  the  French  general  and 
all  his  staff  prisoners,  and  delivered 
up  the  government  of  the  city  to 
Louise  L’Oliveda,  who  had  filled 
that  office  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  As  soon  as  he  resumed 
his  functions,  he  ordered  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and 
opened  a  friendly  communication 
with  the  captain  of  an  English 
frigate,  which  was  cruising  off  that 
port. 

The  governor,  however,  soon 
manifested  evident  and  undoubted 
symptoms  of  treachery  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  attachment  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  French.  By  his 
means  the  enemy  were  again  en¬ 
abled  to  establish  a  temporary 
.authority  ;  and  had  he  not  roused 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  indignation 
and  fury  the  national  feelings  of 
the  Portuguese,  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  French  would  have 
preserved  their  power  till  they  had 
gained  assistance  from  Junot.  Bfit 
on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi,  the 
governor,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
French,  refused  to  admit  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  flag  into  die  order  of  the 
procession,  and  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  flag  of  the  enemy.  This 
measure  at  once  put  his  principles 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  the  populace. 
Irritated  at  this  violation  of  the 
national  custom,  which  at  the  same 
time  proclaimed  their  supposed 
subjection  to  a  power  from  whose 
troops  they  had  so  lately  been 
freed,  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto 
broke  forth  into  such  loud  and  pe- 
neral  murmurs  ot  disapprobation, 
that  the  governor  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  silence  their  suspicions,  or 
to  avert  their  threatened  vengeance, 

unless 
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unless  by  yielding  up  his  authority. 
The  fury  of  the  people  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
rose  en  masse ,  broke  open  the  de¬ 
pots  of  stores,  and,  having  supplied 
themselves  with  arms,  proceeded 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  French 
power,  and  to  imprison  every  per¬ 
son  suspected  of  being  in  their,  in¬ 
terest. 

The  bishop  of  Oporto,  who, 
with  most  of  the  other  priests,  had 
been  very  active  and  zealous  in 
rousing  and  directing  the  people 
against  their  invaders,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  in  the  city  ;  and 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures  were  adopted  to  defend 
It  against  any  force,  which  might 
be  dispatched  from  Eisbon  for  the 
purpose  :  i  regaining  possession  of 
rt  and  quelling  the  insurrection. 
General  Loison  with  about  3000 
men  actually  advanced  as  far  as 
Amarante;  but  when  he  learnt  the 
formidable  and  determined  spirit 
which  the  people  of  Oporto  had 
manifested,  and  the  state  of  pre¬ 
paration  in  which  they  were,  he 
retreated  towards  Lisbon.  During 
this  march  the  hatred  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  against  the  French  broke 
out  in  repeated  and  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  attacks  upon  the  detached 
parties  of  his  army. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Portugal,  comprising  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tralos  Montes,  Minho, 
and  part  of  Bevia  rose  in  arms 
against  the  French,  and  soon  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  numerous  force, 
partly  composed  of  regular  troops 
and  partly  of  peasantry.  The 
south  of  Portugal  does  not  appear 
to  have  come  forward  so  generally, 
or  in  so  open  and  determined  a 
manner,  being  kept  back  in  some 
measure  from  their  greater  vicinity 
to  the  army  of  Junot,  and  also  by 
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a  strong  and  numerous  French 
party  among  themselves. 

Although  the  army  of  Junot 
prevented  the  inhabitants  of  Lis¬ 
bon  from  rising  against  the  French, 
and  following  the  example  set 
them  by  the  people  of  the  north  of 
Portugal  in  proclaiming  the  prince 
regent,  yet  they  were  enabled  to 
keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  British  feet  under  sir  Charles 
Cotton,  By  him  they  were  en¬ 
couraged'  in  their  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments,  and  carefully  informed  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Spain  and 
the  city  of  Oporto.  They' looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  the 
time  when  they  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avenge  themselves 
on  their  invaders,  and  to  cooperate 
with  their  countrymen  in  expelling 
the  French  from  Portugal.  This 
disposition  of  tire  people  of  Lisbon, 
of  which  Junot  could  no i  be  igno¬ 
rant,  rendered 'extreme  caution  on 
his  part  absolutely '  necessary.  A  s 
soon  as  he  learnt  the  news  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection,  he  ordered 
the  troops  of  that  nation  which 
were  in  Lisbon  to  be  disarmed,  and 
put  on  board  the  hulks  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus.  This  measure,  however, 
either  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
force  to  execute  it  in  an  Open  and 
direct  manner,  or  from  that  love 
of  duplicity  and  artifice  which 
seem ,  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
Frenchmen,  or  from  the  operation 
of  both  these  causes,  he  carried 
into  execution  by  a  manoeuvre  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  government  from  which  he 
derived  his  authority.  The  Spanish 
troops  received  orders  to  be  on  the 
parade  at  a  very  early  hour,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  were  in 
their  beds  and  the  city  was  perfect¬ 
ly  quiet,  for  the  purpose,  they  were 
informed,  of  crossing  the  Tagus 

on 
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on  their  route  to  St.  Ubes.  As 
soon  ns  they  assembled  in  the  great 
square,  they  were  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  bodies  of  French 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  ordered 
to  ground  their  arms.  Having 
thus  prevented  the  Spanish  troops 
from  leaving;  Lisbon,  and  from 
.assisting  the  inhabitants  in  their 
hostile  designs  against  their  inva¬ 
ders,  Junot,  who  had  received  dis¬ 
patches  from  Madrid,  began  to 
employ  himself  assiduously,  and 
'without  intermission,  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  provisioning  all  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 
He  also  called  in  the  different  di¬ 
visions  of  his  army,  which  had 
been  stationed  at  a  distance  from 
Lisbon,  so  that  his  force,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  disarming  the  Spaniards 
did  not  reach  6000  men,  was  soon 
augmented  to  three  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  Even  this  number  he  was 
apprehensive  might  not  be  sufficient 
to. deter  the  Portuguese  from  rising 
upon  him  :  in  order,  therefore*  that 
they  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that 
he  was  receiving  reinforxements 
'from  Spain,  regiments  were,  fre¬ 
quently  marched  out  of  the  city  at 
a  very  early  hour,  when  they  would 
not  be  observed,  and  marched  back 
again  im the  evening. 

As.  soon  as  the  French  were,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal,  and  the  authority  of 
$he  prince  regent  re-established, 
provisional  juntas,  similar  in  their 
character  and  functions  to  those  in 
Spain,  were  formed.  .  Of  these, 
that. which  met  at  Oporto  exerted 
itself  with  the  most  zeal  and  effect 
in  increasing  and  directing;  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  such  regulations  and  orders  as 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  required.  The  first  edict 


which  they  issued  related  to  the 
increase  of  the  military  force. 
They  ordered  the  two  regiments 
of  the  garrison  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  disbanded  by  the  French, 
to  be  newly  organized.  They  de¬ 
clared  their  resolution  not  to  have 
recourse,  to  conscriptional  recruits 
-or  levies,  as  they  were  persuaded 
that  the  national  ardour,  which  wa^ 
so  powerfully  excited,  would  of 
itself  soon  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  provisional  government,  as 
many  troops  as  would  be  deemed 
necessary  both  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  for  furnishing  their 
due  proportion  towards  liberating 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  In  order 
to  give  an  additional  stimulus  to 
this  ardour,  the  junta  assured  the 
inhabitants  of  Oporto  by  this  edict, 
that  all  those  who  should  enlist 
within  tire  space  of  twenty  days 
should  not  only  receive  the  due  and 
just;. reward  of  their  services,  but 
likewise  an  honourable  discharge, 
whenever  the  exigences  of  the  state 
no  longer  rendered  their  services 

O 

necessary.  %  f  ol  •  - 

By  another  edict,  the  junta  de¬ 
clared*,  that  having  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  theidifficulty  under  which 
the  people  laboured,  in  carrying 
on  .their  law-suits,  from  the  undi¬ 
vided  and  close  attention  which  was 
given  by  all  ranks  and  classes  to 
the:  defence  of  their  country,  the 
progress  of  all  suits  should  be 
suspended,  *  except  of  such  as  had 
reference  to  the  public  safety.  This 
interruption  and  suspension,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  of  any  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
which  were  to  exist  in  all  their 
force,  and  might  be  taken  up 
again  and  discussed  whenever  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation  would 
admit  of  their  being  heard  in  a  full 
and  regular  manner.:  By  the  same 

edict 
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^dlat  the  intendant-general  pf  the 
police  was  authorized  and  requir¬ 
ed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  all  prisoners  of  state : 
but  as  far  as  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing-  against  them  can  be  gathered 
from  the  imperfect  and  general 
manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
the  junta  of  Oporto  do  not  appear 
to  have  guarded  against  mere  sus¬ 
picion  or  unjust  accusations,  with 
•so  much  wisdom,  humanity,  and 
justice, .  as- the  supreme  junta  of 
Spain  did. 

Hie  next  object  towards  which 
the  provisional  junta  of  Oporto  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  was  the  ex- 
-pense  to  which  the  measures  they 
.were  about  to  adopt  would  neces¬ 
sarily  subject  them,  and  the  means 
of  meeting  thatexoense  in  the  most 
prompt  and  effectual  way.  They 
invited  all  loyal  Portuguese  sub- 
jects  to  contribute  according  to 
their  respective  ability,  in  money, 
clothes,  provisions,  or  ammunition. 
In  order,  however,  that  all  might 
join  in  the  support  of  the  public 
cause,  and  that  a  more  regular 
source  of  revenue  might  be  opened 
than  that  which  would  flow  from 
voluntary  contributions,  they  im¬ 
posed  several  war  taxes ;  among 
which  that  on  wine  exported  was 
looked  forward  to  as  likely  to  be 
most  productive.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  taxes  were  laid  on, 
the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  were  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  junta  from  an  im¬ 
post  which  had  been  exacted  from 
them  by  phe  French,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  passports. 

After  having  thus  taken  such 
-  steps  for  the  raising  and  support  of 
their  army,  as  their  circumstances 
admitted  or  required,  the  junta  of 
Oporto  naturally  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  towards  England  for  assist¬ 
ance  aiid  support.  The  intimate 
alliance  which  had  long  subsisted 


between  Portugal  and  England, 
and  the  essential  service  which  we 
had  rendered  the  prince  regent  in 
his  emigration  to  the  Brazils,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  knowledge  which, 
the  junta  had  of  the  favourable  re¬ 
ception  which  the  deputies  from 
Spain  had  met  with  from  the  court 
of  St.  James,  gave  them  strong 
and  well-founded  hopes  of  re¬ 
ceiving  prompt  and  cheerful  assist¬ 
ance  from  Britain.  Although, from 
many  considerations  and  causes, 

, the  ministry  and  people  of  this 
country  could  not  view  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Portuguese  against  the 
French  with  the  same  degree  .  of 
sympathy  and  interest  as  they  did 
those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  attach 
to  them  the  same  degree  of  im¬ 
portance;  yet  the  cause  of  a  nation 
struggling  against  Bonaparte,  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  their  old  and 
legitimate  government,  could  not 
be  regarded  with  indifference  or 
.treated  with  neglect.  Besides,  the 
opportunity  of  weakening  the 
French,  and  of  strengthening  the 
patriots,  which  would  necessarily 
result  from  the  insurrection  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  from  that  insur¬ 
rection  being  countenanced  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  Britain,  afforded  obvious 
ana  strong  motives  for  complying 
with  the  requests  of  the  Portuguese 
deputies. 

In  our  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Spain  we  have  already  noticed  in 
a  summary  manner  that  the  army 
under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  ultimately  landed 
in  Portugal,  was  in  the  first  instance 
offered  to  tire  Spaniards.  This 
army,  consisting  of  about  10,000 
men,  set  sail  from  Cork  qn  the  12th 
of  July,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  A 
little  before  their  arrival,  the  battle 
of  llio  Seco  had  taken  place,  in 

which 
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^hich  the  Spaniards,  under  Cuesta 
and  Blake,  had  suffered  a  partial 
defeat.  In  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
telligence,  and  of  the  instructions 
he  had  received  from  the  British 
government,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
offered  the  assistance  of  the  force 
under  his  command  to  the  junta  of 
Gallicia.  They,  however,  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  own  strength,  so  tar 
as  regarded  men,  declined  the  offer, 
expressly  assuring  sir  Arthur,  that 
they  wished  for  nothing  from  our 
government,  except  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  money.  But  while  they 
declined  the  offer  of  the  assistance 
of  the  British  army  in  behalf  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  expressed  them 
firm  conviction  that  it  might  be  of 
infinite  service  both  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  to  their  own  nation,  if 
it  were  employed  to  drive  Junot 
from  Lisbon ;  and  they  expressed 
the  utmost  anxiety,  founded  on  this 
conviction ,  that  it  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  important  purpose. 
Another  object  they  pointed  out, 
by  accomplishing  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  forces  would  essentially  benefit 
the  cause  of  the  patriots.  In  the 
north  of  Portugal,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  at  no  great  distance  from  Galli- 
cfn,  the  French  were  still  in  force  : 
against  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  junta  thought  sir  Arthur  might 
direct  his  attack  with  every  proba¬ 
bility  of  success,  and  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  relieving  the  province  of 
Gallicia,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese, 
if  the  insurrection  at  Oporto,  which 
took  place  about  that  time,  still  ex. 
isted,  or  could  be  revived,  when  he 
reached  that  city. 

As  it  was  the  express  and  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  directed,  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  and  employment  of  the  forces 
they  might  send  out  to  Spain,  en¬ 
tirely  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Juntas,  sir  Arthur  Welles- 


*  ley  left  Corunna,  and  proceeded 
to  Oporto.  On  his  arrival  there, 
the  bishop  informed  him  that  the 
Portuguese  force  was  sufficient  to 
deter  or  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
French.  In  order,  however,  that 
sir  Arthur  might  be  better  en¬ 
abled  to  judge  whether  the  grand 
object  of  the  expedition  under  his 
command  would  be  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  landing  at  Oporto,  or 
proceeding  forward  to  Lisbon,  he 
left  his  forces  off  the  former  place, 
and  joined  sir  Charles  Cotton.  With 
him  he  consulted  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  the  prudence  of  forcing 
the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  foTts  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lisbon.  While  he  was 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  ge¬ 
neral  Spencer,  who  was  then  with 
about  6000  men  off  Cadi?. :  this 
force  was  to  be  employed  either  in 
assisting  the  Spanish  forces,  under 
Castanos,  in  the  operations  they 
were  carrying  on  against  Dupont, 
or  in  conjunctionwith  the  expedition 
under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  As 
the  junta  of  Seville  did  not  deem 
the  assistance  of  general  Spencer’s 
corps  at  all  necessary  towards  die 
reduction  of  Dupont’s  army,  and 
as  sir  Arthur  was  firmly  of  opinion 
that  his  own  army,  and  that  of  ge¬ 
neral  Spencer,  could  be  of  little 
service  while  they  continued  di¬ 
stinct  and  acted  separately,  towards 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Portugal, — an  object,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  of  primary  and  great  im¬ 
portance, — he  gave  orders  to  gene¬ 
ral  Spencer  to  join  him. 

Sir  Arthur  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  learn,  with  much  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  numbers  of  the  french. 
They  were  represented  to  him  as 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand 
strong  ;  fourteen  thousand  of  which 
occupied  the  city  of  Lisbon,  and 
the  different  forts  in  its  immediate 

vicinity. 
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vicinity,  and  the  remainder  were 
dispersed  as  garrison  troops,  in  the 
strong  places,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  capital.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  nu¬ 
merical  strength  of  the  enemy,  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  inaccurate, 
as  their  force  reached  nearly  twenty- 
four  thousand  men.  Having  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  Strength  and  the  disposition 
€>f  the  French  army,  sir  Arthur 
thought  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  attempt  landing  his 
troops  in  any  of  the  bays  to  the 
north  of  the  Tagus,  as  he  thus 
would  unavoidably  expose  them  to 
the  attack  of  the  principal  body  of 
the  enemy’s  army.  Having  care¬ 
fully  weighed  every  circumstance, 
he  finally  determined  that  the  land¬ 
ing  should  take  place  in  Mondego 
bay.  He  thus  would  be  enabled 
to  effect  it  without  any  opposition 
from  the  enemy,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Portuguese  army,  which 
had  advanced  to  Coimbra,  could 
speedily  and  easily  be  brought  to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Before  he  landed  he  received  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  British  government, 
that  five  thousand  men  under  ge¬ 
neral  Anstruther  were  proceeding 
to  j,oin  him,  and  that  above  ten 
thousand  more,  under  sir  John 
Moore,  would  speedily  be  dispatch¬ 
ed  for  the  same  purpose.  He  was 
also  informed  that  Castanos  had 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  french 
corps  under  Dupont  to  surrender, 
and  that  the  army  of  Junot  was 
considerably  weakened  by  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  obliged  to  send  off  general 
Loison ,  with  about  six  thousand 
men,  into  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
in  the  south  of  Portugal,  in  order 
to  quell  an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  there.  This  informa¬ 
tion  induced  sir  Arthur  to  com¬ 
mence  the  disembarkation  of  his 
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troops  without  delay.  Soon  after 
it  was  completed,  the  corps  under 
general  Spencer  also  landed  ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  August  the  advanced 
guard  marched  forward  on  the 
road  to  Lisbon.  The  operations 
of  the  army  were  quickened  by  the 
information  sir  Arthur  received  that 
marshal  Bessieres,  although  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  Du'pdnt,  had  fled  from 
Madrid,  seemed  disposed  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  north  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  As  this  irruption  could  have 
for  its  object  only  the  relief  of  Ju¬ 
not,  or  the  placing  of  the  army  of 

sir  Arthur  Wellesiev  between  two 
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hostile  corps,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  lose  no  time,  but  if  possible  to 
gain  some  important  advantages 
before  the  French  marshal  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
plan  into  execution.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  English  gene¬ 
rals  ;  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
a  demand  made  by  the  former  of 
a  supply  of  provisions  from  the 
British  stores,  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  comply  with  without  ex¬ 
posing  our  owntroops'to  insufficient 
or  precarious  sustenance.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  refusal  to  give  them 
part  of  the  British  stores,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  corps  separated  from  the 
English ;  and  though  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  used  all  his  endeavours, 
and  made  every  reasonable  pro¬ 
posal  to  reunite  the  two  armies,  he 
could  not  accomplish  his  purpose*. 
He  was  even  refused  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  1000  infantry,  400  light 
troops,  and  2Q0  cavalry,  whom  he 
promised  to  support  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  stores. 

The  first  intention  of  the  British 
’  general  was  to  have  attacked  the 
posts  M  the  enemy  which  were 
stationed  along  the  coast  ;  but  this 
intention  he  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled 
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pelled  to  abandon,  principally  on 
account  of  his  not  meeting  with  the 
cooperation  he  expected  frorri  the 
Portuguese.  On  the  12th  the  army 
reached  Licria ; '  and  on  the  15th 
the  advanced  guard  for  the  first 
time  came  up  with  a  party  of  the 
French  at  Oviedas.  A  slight  action 
took  place,  occasioned  principally 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  British  to 
attack  and  pursue  the  enemy.  On 
the  16th  the  army  halted,  and 
the  next  day  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
formed  the  determination  of  attack¬ 
ing  general  Laborde  at  Roleia. 
This  place  is  situated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  with  a  plain  at  the  end  of  a 
valley  on  its  front.  On  the  hills  on 
both  sides  of  this  valley  the  enemy 
had  stationed  his  posts  after  the 
skirmish  of  the  15th.  Idis  army 
took  its  station  on  the  heights  in 
front  of  the  village,  the  right  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  hills,  the  left  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  the  whole  covering  and 
protecting  the  passes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  lay  in  his  rear.  The 
French  force,  thus  strongly  and 
advantageously  posted,  consisted  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  with  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  British 
general  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  right  of  the  enemy  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  force  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  under  Loison.  He  formed 
his  plan  of  attack  accordingly  :  the 
right,  consisting  of  the  few  Portu¬ 
guese  who  still  remained,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  turn  the  left  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  this 
attack,  they  were  ordered  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  mountains  which  lay 
on  his  rear  :  the  left,  under  the 
command  of  general  Ferguson, 
were  destined  to  ascend  the  hills,  in 
order  to  turn  the  enemy's  posts  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  and  the  right 
of  that  post  which  he  had  stationed 
at  Roleia :  the  centre  columns  of 
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the  English  army  were  destined 
to  act  against  the  front  of  the 
enemy. 

By  this  Judicious  and  skilful 
plan  of  attack,  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost 
exactness  and  bravery,  the  French 
were  soon  driven  from  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  passes  into  the  mountains  ; 
their  retreat  they  effected  with  very 
great  celerity,  and  without  the  least 
confusion  or  disorder.  The  British 
infantry  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
overtake  them,  and  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  which  they  had  so 
happily  begun.  Had  our  army 
been  properly  supplied  with  cavaR 
ry,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  on  the 
plain  must  have  been  very  great# 
as  well  as  the  chance  of  his  escape 
much  lessened.  As  soon  as  die 
French  reached  the  mountains,  they 
occupied  a  veryformidable  position.. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  British 
army  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
different  mode  of  attack  which  was 
to  be  pursued.  All  the  passes,  na¬ 
turally  difficult  of  access,  and 
strongly  guarded  by  the  enemy, 
were  to  be  carried*  Corps  of  the 
English  were  sent  round  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  flank,  while  at 
the  same  time  other  corps  attacked 
the  front  All  the  passes  were 
well  defended  by  the  enemy,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  was  attacked 
by  the  9th  and  29th  regiments. 
These  regiments  had  advanced  with 
such  impetuous  rapidity,  that  they 
reached  the  front  of  the  enemy 
before  the  corps  which  was  dispatch¬ 
ed  to  attack  the  flanks :  a  most 
desperate  battle  ensued,  attended 
with  very  considerable  loss  on  our 
side  ;  but  at  last  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  all  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  which  he  had  occupied, 
and  part  of  our  troops  reached  the. 
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plains  on  their  tops.  The  enemy, 
in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his 
defeated  army,  made  three  distinct 
desperate  and  gallant  attacks  upon 
the  two  regiments  which  first  reach¬ 
ed  the  tops  of  the  mountains  :  in 
•all  of  these  attacks  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  repulsed ;  and  his  retreat 
would  either  have  been  cut  off,  or 
attended  vyith  great  confusion  and 
loss,  if  the  British  army  had  been 
supplied  with  cavalry.  Another 
circumstance  favoured  the  retreat 
of  the  French:  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  on  which  they  were 
posted,  and  where  they  attacked 
such  of  our  troops  as  first  ascend¬ 
ed,  were  so  very  steep  and  difficult 
of  access,  that  a  sufficient  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  troops  and  of  cannon  could 
''not  be  brought  up  improper  time. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action 
was  very  considerable.  Three 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  our  army.  Our  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  nearly 
reached  five  hundred.  1  his  action 
must  be  regarded  as  hignly  honour¬ 
able  to  the^British  arms,  when  the 
advantageous  positions  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  the  army 
actually  engaged,  are  taken  into 
consideration.  In  its  consequences 
this  victory  was  of  great  moment ; 
the  passes  from  which  the  enemy 
were  driven  lay  on  the  direct  road 
to  Lisbon  ;  before  sir  Arthur  could 
have  advanced,  it  was,^  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
fight  and  drive  them  back. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the 
British  army  moved  to  Lourinha, 
in  order  to  protect  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops  under  general  An- 
struther ;  and  on  the  2lst  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  march.  Junot  having 
been  informed  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  the  British  army  ex¬ 
pected  undet*'the  command  of  sir. 
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John  Moore, resolved, notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  defeat  of  his  troops  on  the 
17th,  to  endeavour  to  drive  back 
the  British  before  their  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrived.  For  this  purpose 
he  left  Lisbon  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  French  forces  under 
his  command,  and  came  up  with 
our  army,  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  at  Vi  rarer  m  This  village 
stands  in  a  valley,  through  which 
a  small  river  runs ;  on  the  west  and 
north  of  the  village  is  a  mountain* 
one  end  of  which  reaches  to  the  sea, 
and  the  other  is  separated  by  a  deep 
ravine  from  the  heights.  The 
greater  part  of  our  infantry  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  posted 


on  this  mountain,  under  generals 
Hill  and  Fergus  son.  T  he  ri  rlemen, 
under  •  general  Fane,  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  of  general  Anstruther,  were 
posted  on  a  .  hill,  which  lies  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  village,  and 
which  is  entirely  commanded  by 
the  mountain  on  which  the  troops 
under  generals  Hill  and  Fergussoii 
were  placed.  The  cavalry  and 
reserve  of  artillery  were  placed  in 
the  valley  between  the  hills  on 
which  the  infantry  were  posted. 
Soon  after  the  enemy  appeared,  it 
was  obvious  that  his  intention  was 
to  attack  the  advanced  guard  and 
the  left  wing ;  the  positions  of  the 
British  army  were  immediately 
•changed  with  the  greatest  prompt¬ 
ness,  order,  and  judgement,  to  meet 
and  repel  the  threatened  attack. 
The  French  army,  formed  into 
several  columns,  began  their  attack 
upon  the  whole  of  the  troops  on 
the  heights  in  the  south-east  quarter; 
and  they  advanced  on  the  left, 
notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  rifle¬ 
men,  close  to  the  bayonets  of  the 
50th  regiment;  these  they  were 
*  unable  to  stand,  and  they  were  con¬ 
sequently  driven  back.  In  order 
to  prevent  them,  from  penetrating 
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into  the  village,  a  small  body  of 
troops  had  been  stationed  in  the 
church-yard  :  here  also  the  engage¬ 
ment  commenced  early,  and  here 
also  the  enemy  were  repulsed  in 
their  attempt.  While  one  column 
of  the  French  advanced  against  the 
left  of  the  English  army,  another 
body  of  them  endeavoured  to  break 
through  the  right  wing  ;  but  they 
,  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  bayo¬ 
nets  of  the  97th  regiment ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  52d,  by  an  advanced  move¬ 
ment,  took  them  in  flank.  On  these 
points  the  British  army  had  acted 
merely  on  the  defensive  ;  but  ge¬ 
neral  Anstruther  advancing  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  his  position 
on  the  left,  attacked  their  flank, 
which  suffered  severely  from  his 
Are,  and  from  the  tire  of  the  artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  placed  on  the  same 
heights  as  his  brigade.  The  con¬ 
test  on  this  height  was  long  and 
dreadfully  contested  ;  but  at  length 
th’e  enemy  were  completely  re¬ 
pulsed  and  thrown  into  confusion  ; 
leaving  behind  them,  in  their  flight, 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
many  killed,  wounded,  and  prison¬ 
ers.  '  A  detachment  of  our  caval¬ 
ry  pursued  the  routed  French  ;  but 
owing  to  their  great  superiority  in 
this  description  of  troops,  they  were 
obliged  to  return,  after  having  suf¬ 
fered  severely. 

The  attack  was  made  on  the 
heights  which  lie  near  the  road  to 
Lourinha,  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  the  enemy  advanced  against 
the  other  divisions  of  our  army. 
A  large  body  of  cavalry  supported 
this  attack,  which  was  begun  with 
the  usual  impetuosity  of  the  French. 
It  was  received  with  the  wtmost 
coolness  and  steadiness  by  the  bri¬ 
gade  under  the  command  of  gene¬ 
ral  Fergusson.  As  soon  as  ghe 
enemy  came  near  them,  they 


charged  him  in  their  turn ;  he  did 
not,  however,  stand  their  bayonets, 
but  almost  immediately  gave  wav. 
Our  troops  advanced  as  the  enemy 
retreated,  and  took  from  him  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners.  He  suffered  also 
very  much  during  his  retreat,  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  last  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  French  was  directed  to 
the  recovery  of  part  of  their  artil¬ 
lery  :  for  this  purpose  they  attacked 
the  71st  and  82d  regiments,  which 
had  halted  in  the  valley,  where  the 
captured  artillery  lay.  These  re¬ 
giments  retired  till  they  reached  the 
heights ;  when  they  faced  about 
and  fired  upon  the  enemy,  com¬ 
pelling  him  again  to  retire  from 
the  valley  with  great  loss,  and  with¬ 
out  having  accomplished  the  object 
of  his  attack. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  in  that  most  essential  quality  of 
a  soldier,  cool,  steady,  and  perse¬ 
vering  courage,  was  decisively  and 
gloriously  displayed  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  celebrated  battle. 
The  enemy  were  ceitainlymuch  bet¬ 
ter  provided  with  cavalry  than  the 
British  :  their  artillery,  though  not 
served  with  such  skill  and  effect, 
was  yet  more  numerous  ;  and  the 
force  actually  engaged  was  also 
greater,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  which  our  troops  occupied, 
and  of  the  attack  which  the  French 
made  upon  them,  not  more  than 
one-half  of  them  were  opposed  to 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemv.  Yet 
their  victory  was  decisive  and 
splendid  :  the  celebrated  manoeuvre, 
to  which  Bonaparte  is  indebted  for 
almost  all  his  victories — that  of  at¬ 
tacking  by  column,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  break  the  line  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  was  attempted  to  be  put  into 
practice ;  but  the  attempt,  though 
made  with  the  characteristic  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  the  French,  completely 

failed.-. 


failed.  The  British  line  remained 
firm  and  unbroken  ;  and  when  they 
in  their  turn  charged  with  the  bayo¬ 
net,  they  proved  themselves  as 
much  superior  to  the  French  in 
attack,  as  they  were  in  defence. 
The  enemy  fled  from  the  charge  ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  every  battle  in 
which  the  British  have  had  recourse 
to  the  bayonet,  proves  that  with  it 
they  are  irresistible. 

In  this  battle  the  enemy  lost  13 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  3000 
in  killed  and  wounded.  One  ge¬ 
neral  officer  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  another  was 
killed.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  missing,  amounted  to  near¬ 
ly  S00. 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  that  prove 
.and  illustrate  the  honourable  dis¬ 
position  as  well  as  the  personal 
courage  of  the  British  soldiery,  two 
are  especially  worthy  of  being  re¬ 
corded.  When  the  French  general 
Bernier  was  wounded,  he  was  in 
danger  of  having  been  put  to  death 
by  those  into  whose  hands  he 
fell.  A  corporal  of  the  71st  regi¬ 
ment,  of  the  name  of  Mackay,  for¬ 
tunately  came  up  and  rescued  him. 
The  general  wishing  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  his  deliverer,  and  to 
reward  him,  made  him  an  offer  of 
his  watch  and  purse.  These  Mac- 
kay  positively  refused  to  accept,  to 
the  surprise  and  astonishment  of 
Bernier ;  who  probably  thought 
that  the  corporal,  in  rescuing  him 
i  from  death,  had  a  view  solely  or 
principally  to  his  own  interest,  and 
Who,  from  what  he  knew  of  his 
j  Countrymen,  the  French,  would 
:  Certainly  not  be  led  to  anticipate 
the  refusal  of  what,  according  to 
his  ideas  of  the  rules  of  war,  might 
be  regarded  as  lawful  booty.  The 
'  other  hero  was  a  Highlander,  of 
1308.  • 


the  name  of  Steward,  the  piper  of 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  same 
regiment  in  which  Mackay  was  a 
corporal.  Early  in  the  battle 
Steward  was  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  of  course  render¬ 
ed  unable  to  accompany  his  regi¬ 
ment.  He  refused,  however,  to 
be  carried  off  the  field  of  battle  : 
but  having  been  placed,  according 
to  his  desire,  in  a  situation  where 
he  might  be  secure  and  uninterrupt* 
ed,  and  at  the  sanle  time  near  his 
regiment,  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  engagement  to 
animate  the  men  by  his  martial 
music.  Mackay  was  very  deservedly 
promoted  to  a  commission.  And 
the  Highland  Society  at  their  next 
meeting  unanimously  resolved  that 
a  gold  medal,  with  a  suitable  device 
and  inscription,  should  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Mackay,  as  a  mark  of  the 
sense  the  society  entertained  of  his 
meritorious,  manly,  and  disinter¬ 
ested  conduct ;  and  that  a  hand¬ 
some  stand  of  Highland  pipes, 
with  a  proper  inscription  engraved 
onthem,shouldbe  given  to  Steward 
the  piper  for  his  highly  spirited  and  1 
laudable  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiera. 

After  the  dispositions  for  the 
battle  at  Vimiera  had  been  made, 
sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action  ;  but  he  declined 
taking  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  army.  On  the  22 d,  the  day 
after  the  battle,  sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
who  had  been  ordered  from  his 
situation  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  command  of  all  the  different 
corps  sent  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  into  Portugal,  reached  Gin* 
tra,  the  place  to  which  the  Bmtsh 
army  had  moved.  A  very  few 
hours  after  his  arrival,  a  flag  of 
time  came  in  from  Junot,  wdth  a 
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proposal  for  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  in  order  that  a  convention,  fey 
which  the  French  should  evacuate 
Portugal,  might  be  settled  and 
agreed  upon.  An  armistice  was 
accordingly  signed  by  general  Kel- 
lerman  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
the  principal  articles  of  which  were, 
that  a  suspension  of  arms  should 
immediately  take  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  defini¬ 
tive  convention  :  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  prospective  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  French  army  should 
net,  on  any  account,  be  regarded 
or  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  and 
that  all  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
posed  it  should  be  sent  to  France, 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and 
all  their  property,  no  part  of  which 
was  to  be  kept  from  them  ;  that 
whosoever  had  attached  himself  to 
the  French  interest,  whether  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  of  a  nation  allied  to 
France,  should  not  be  challenged 
or  injured  for  his  conduct ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  protected, 
his  property  respected,  and  liberty 
granted  him  to  leave  Portugal; 
that  the  neutrality  of  the  port  of 
Lisbon  should  be  acknowledged, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Tagus  should  not  be 
molested,  but  be  suffered  to  depart 
without  being  pursued,  till  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  hours  as  were 
allowed  by  maritime  law  in  such 
cases ;  and  that  all  the  attillery  of 
French  calibre,  as  well  as  their 
cavalry  horses,  should  be  sent  to 
France.  This  armistice  was  not  to 
be  broken  without  forty -eight  hours 
previous  notice. 

That  this  armistice,  so  disgrace¬ 
ful  in  all  its  articles,  was  not  fully 
confirmed,  we  are  indebted  to* sir 
Charles  Cotton,  who  positively  re¬ 
fused  his  assent  t  o  the  escape  of  the 
Russian  fleet.  It  was,  therefore, 


necessary  to  new- model  the  article 
respecting  them  ;  and  the  substance 
of  the  definitive  convention  was  as 
follows.  The  English  government 
was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  to  any  of  the  ports  between 
Rochefort  and  L’Orient.  When 
the  army  arrived  in  France,  they 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve  again 
immediately.  All  the  property  of 
the  army,  n  e .  their  military  chest, 
carriages  attached  to  the  commis¬ 
sariat,  hospitals,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  individuals  of  the 
army,  was  to  be  sacred  and  un¬ 
touched.  It  might  either  be  car¬ 
ried  off  into  France,  or  sold  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  In  the  latter  case,  full  se¬ 
curity  was  to  be  given  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  to  the  purchasers,  that  the 
property  they  had  bought  would 
not  be  taken  from  them,  nor  they 
themselves  molested  on  account  of 
the  purchase.  The  embarkation 
was  to  take  place  in  three  divisions, 
the  first  to  sail  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  ratification  or  sooner. 
No  native  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
molested  or  considered  as  account¬ 
able  for  his  political  conduct,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  the  French  had  oc* 
cupied  the  country;  and  such  of 
them  as  were  desirous  of  leaving 
it  weie  to  have  full  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  property.  In  return 
for  the  delivering  up  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  had  been  confined  by 
Junot  in  the  ships  of  the  harbour, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  engaged  to  obtain  from 
the  Spaniards  the  release  or  resto¬ 
ration  of  such  French  subjects, 
either  military  or  civil,  as  might 
have  been  detained  in  Spain  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Events  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  end  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  Russian  fleet  a  convention 
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was  agreed  to  by  sir  Charles  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  admiral  Siniavin,  by 
Which  the  ships  were  to  be  delivered 
up  immediately*  with  all  their 
stores,  to  the  English  admiral,  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  England  ;  there 
they  were  to  be  held  as  a  deposit, 
and  not  to  be  restored  till  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Russian  admiral,  officers,  sea¬ 
men,  and  marines,  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  Russia  without 
any  stipulation  with  regard  to  their 
future  services ;  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
conveying  them  thither. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
principal  articles  agreed  to  in  the 
convention  of  Cintra  ;  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  will  be  more  properly 
noticed  in  another  place  :  here  we 
shall  barely  remark,  that  were  it 
considered  by  itself,  without  any 
trace  or  remembrance  of  the  bat- 


■: 


tie,  which  preceded  it,  it  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  a  convention  en¬ 
tered  into  by  parties,  which  were 
equal  in  situation  and  prospect ;  or 
if  either  of  the  subscribing  parties 
were  regarded  as  inferior,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  not  the  French  would  be 
viewed  in  that  light.  Did  we  not 
know  that  the  battle  of  Vimiera 
preceded  it,  and  that  the  British 
army  were  decidedly  victorious  in 
that^ battle,  we  certainly  should  not 
have  been  able  to  have  deduced 
this  fact  from  the  convention  of  Cin¬ 
tra.  If  any  thing  can  render  this 
convention  still  more  extraordinary 
and  unaccountable,  it  is  the  fact, 
that  during  the  suspension  of  arms, 
after  the  armistice  had  been  signed, 
but  before  the  convention  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  army  of  sir  John 
Moore  actually  disembarked  at  a 
■  short  distance  from  the  army,  now 
•under  the  command  of  sir  Hew 

Dalryirp’e, 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  pil¬ 
laged  in  such  a  very  shameful  and 
outrageous  manner  by  the  French, 
would  feel  disposed  to  regard  with 
satisfaction  the  convention  of  Cin¬ 
tra.  On  other  accounts  also  it 
occasioned  loud  murmurs  and  great 
discontent  among  them,  and  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  aggravate 
and  extend  that  coolness  and  mis¬ 
understanding  which  unfortunately 
had  taken  place,  so  very  early  after 
the  landing  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
between  them  and  the  British.  Ge¬ 
neral  Bernardin  Freire,  command¬ 
er  of  the  Portuguese  trodps,  en¬ 
tered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
convention.  In  the  preamble  to 
his  protest,  he  condemned  the 
treaty  as  being  totally  void  of  the 
deference  due  to  the  prince  regent, 
and  as  containing  many  stipula¬ 
tions  evidently  injurious  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  independence  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Portuguese  government 
and  nation.  In  a  more  especial  and 
particular  manner  he  protested 
against  those  articles  which  de¬ 
clared  that  the  French  should  dp- 
liver  up  the  Portuguese  fortified 
places,  stores  and  ships,  to  the  En¬ 
glish  forces,  without  at  the  same 
time  expressing  that  the  surrender 
to  the  English  be  only  momentary, 
and  formal,  and  that  they  should 
immediately  restore  what  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  them,  to  the  legitimate 
government  of  Portugal  ; —  and 
which  protected  from  just  punish¬ 
ment,  those  persons  who  had  been 
notoriously  and  scandalously  dis¬ 
loyal  to  their  prince,  by  joining 
the  French  party.  The  want  of 
attention  to  the  safety  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lisbon,  was  also  marked 
and  reprehended  by  the  general 
with  great  severity  and  justice.  As 
the  convention  had  expressly  de~ 
Dared  that  all  the  property  belong- 
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ing  to  the  individuals  of  the  F rench 
army  was  to  be  considered  as  sa¬ 
cred,  and  that  they  might  either 
dispose  of  it  in  Portugal,  or  carry 
it  away  under  the  name  of  bag¬ 
gage,  the  most  shameful  and  ra¬ 
pacious  pillage  of  the  Portuguese- 
took  place  very  soon  after  its  rati¬ 
fication.  It  was  discovered  ^that 
the  French  officers,  so  far  from 
discountenancing  and  repressing 
these  shameful  proceedings  of  their 
men,  rather  encouraged  them  in  it. 
In  order  therefore  at  once  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Portuguese,  and  to  keep 
the  execution  of  the  articles  oi  the 
convention  to  their  proper  and 
just  meaning,  it  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  appoint  commissioners, 
who  might  determine  what  was 
and  what  was  not  private  property. 
It  -is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  any 
circumstance  which  could  be  more 
grating  to  the  Portuguese,  than  to 
witness  the  French  soldiers  embark¬ 
ing,  under  the  protection  oi  the 
British  and  in  British  ships,  all  the 
plunder  which  they  had  either  sacri¬ 
legiously  seized  from  the  churches, 
or  wrested  from  individuals.  Flad 
not  some  measures  been  adopted, 
iwhich  might  pacify  in  some  degree 
the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  would  have  opposed  by  vio¬ 
lence  the  embarkation  of  the  French. 
Unfortunately  ,  no  interpretation 
could  fairly  be  put  upon  those  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  convention,  which  re¬ 
nted  to  the  baggage  and  private 
property  of  the  French  soldiers, 
that  could  entirely  free  the  Portu¬ 
guese  from  the  mortifying  sight 
which  presented  itself  on  the  quays 
of  Lisbon,  or  convince  them  .that, 
in  the  framing  of  these  articles,  the 
English  had  been  as  attentive  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  to  the  in¬ 
terest  oi'  the  nation  they  came  to 
protect  and  relieve. 


hand 

The  conduct  of  the  French  sqj- 
diers  at  length  became  so  openly 
and  grossly  at  variance  with  the 
most  free  construction,  that  the 
articles  of  the  convention  would 
bear,*  that  the  Portuguese,  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  their  violence  and  rapa¬ 
city,  complained  in  such  very  strong 
terms  to  the  British  commander, 
and  the  evidence  that  Junot  conniv¬ 
ed  at  the  disgraceful  behaviour  of 
his  officers  and  men  was  so  clear  and 
positive,  that  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army,  amounting  to  about 
8000  men,  who  were  actually  em¬ 
barked,  were  forbidden  to  sail  till 
they  had  disgorged  a  great  part  of 
their  plunder.  A  military  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  might  justly 
be  considered  as  private  property, 
and  what  ought  to  come  under 
the  denomination  of  plunder.  This 
committe  was  composed  of  gen. 
Beresford  and  colonel  Proby,  on 
the  part  of  the  English ;  and  of 
general  Kellerman  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  They  were  declared 
expressly  to  be  formed  into  a  com¬ 
mission,  for  the  purpose  of  restor¬ 
ing  property  of  every  kind,  confis¬ 
cated  or  seized  from  the  subjects, 
or  other  persons  residing  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  or  from  the  royal  palace,  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  and  museums. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
commissioners,  immediately  after 
their  appointment,  they  declared 
that  any  purchase  made  of  articles 
taken  from  the  public  arsenals  or 
stores  since  the  30th  of  August,  or 
whatever  should  be  proved  to  have 
been  illegally  sold  or  disposed  of  at: 
any  time,  even  previous  to  that: 
date,  should  be  null  and  void  ; — 
the  articles  so  sold  should  l^e; 
seized  ;  and  the  persons  who  had  I 
purchased  them  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  punishment  adjudged! 
by  the  law  in  such  eases.  By  com¬ 
paring^ 
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paring  that  article  in  the  convention 
which  respects  the  contributions 
levied  by  the  French,  with  the 
powers  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
we  shall  perceive  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  thh  Portuguese  were 
actually  benefited  by  their  labours. 
By  the  15th  article  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  contributions  which  the 
French  had  levied,  prior  to  the 
30th  of  August,  and  which  were 
actually  paid  to  them,  were  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  valid  and  irreclaimable. 
Thus  did  a  convention,  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  allies  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  nation,  deprive  the  injured 
inhabitants  of  all  right  to  recover 
the  heavy  and  exorbitant  contribu- 
tions  levied  upon  them  during  ten 
months  of  French  usurpation.  On 
this  point  the  commission  which 
.  was  instituted  gave  no  redress  ; 
they  were  to'  confine  their  inquiries 
to  two  objects  :  1st,  Whether  the 
property  extorted  by  the  French, 
by  way  of  contribution  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  army,  was 
actually  extorted  before  the  30th 
of  A.ugust  ?  If  it  were,  it  belonged 
to  the  French  ;  if  not,  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  empowered  to  re¬ 
store  it.  And  2dly,  Was  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  property  in  possession  of 
the  French  army,  the  fruit  of  pri¬ 
vate  robbery  ?  In  this  case  also 
it  might  be  reclaimed  by  the  right 
owners.  Where  surreptitious  sales 
of  public  property  had  taken  place, 
the  commissioners  were,  also  em¬ 
powered  to  declare  the  sales  void, 
and  to  restore  the  goods  so  sold. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
will  too  plainly  appear  how  little 
the  objectionable  articles  of  the 
convention  could  be  modified,  so 
as  at  once  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
and  injured  Portuguese,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  an  absolute  and 
palpable  infraction.  If  we  consider 
with  what  an  unchecked  and  un* 


principled  love  of  plunder  all 
ranks  in  a  French  army  are  in¬ 
fected,  and  how  completely  they 
had  the  city  of  Lisbon  under  their 
power  for  ten  months,  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  what  the 
inhabitants  suffered,  and  what  they 
were  deprived  of,  of  what  the 
French  carried  away,  and  of  the 
gross  and  criminal  inattention  and 
misconduct  of  those  who  sanction¬ 
ed  their  proceedings,  by  allowing 
them  to  enjoy  the  entire  and  un¬ 
molested  possession  of  their  plun¬ 
der. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  resulted  from  the 
victory  of  Vimiera,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  liberation  of  Lisbon  from 
the  yoke  of  the  French,  was  the 
freeing  from  bondage,  and  restor¬ 
ing  to  their  country,  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  Junot  had  ordered 
to  be  disarmed  and  to  be  confined 
in  the  vessels  in  the  Tagus,  The 
day  on  which  their  arms  were  de¬ 
livered  to  them  presented  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  grand  sight.  In  order 
that  this  act  might  be  performed 
with  the  magnificence  which  was 
justly  due  to  it,  all  the  British  and 
Portuguese  troops  were  assembled 
on  the  occasion.  The  sword  of  the 
Spanish  general  was  delivered  to 
him  by  general  Beresford,  with  an 
appropriate  address,  in  which  lie 
congratulated  himself  on  the  ho¬ 
nour  which  had  been  allotted  him 
of  delivering  to  a  Spaniard,  and 
therefore  a  man  of  honour,  that 
sword,  of  which  he  had  been  de¬ 
prived  by  the  artifice  and  violence 
of  the  foes  of  his  country,  and 
which,  now  that  he  had  regained 
possession  of  it,  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  employed  by  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  his 
patriotic  and  loyal  fellow  citizens 
in  the  liberation  and  defence  of 
their  country.  As  soon  as  the  ofn- 
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cers  and  soldiers  were  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  arms,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  a  solemn  and  unanimous 
oath,  never  to  repose  till  they  had 
seen  their  beloved  Ferdinand  re-es¬ 
tablished  on  the  throne  ;  and  for 
him,  their  religion,  and  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  conquer  or  die. 

After  the  English  had  liberated 
Portugal  from  the  French,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  of  the  most 
proper  mode  of  establishing  a  pro¬ 
visional  government.  Great  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  arose;  the 
regency  which  had  been  appointed 
and  left,  in  power  on  the  emigration 
of  the  prince,  was  necessarily  dis¬ 
solved  when  the  French  obtained 
possession  of  Lisbon  :  many  of  the 
persons  who  had  formed  it  had 
united  themselves  to  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  could  not  with  any 
propriety  or  prudence  be  re-ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  took 
upon  himself  to  name  the  new  re¬ 
gency.  The  assumption  of  this 
power  by  a  military  man,  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  state,  sent  out 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  Portuguese, 
certainly  bore  an  extraordinary  and 
rather  a  suspicious  appearance, 
which,  after  the  many  reasons  for 
coldness  and  dissatisfaction  that 
existed,  ought  carefully  to  have 
been  avoided.  Either  from  the 
regency  having  been  named  by  the 
general  of  a  foreign  army,  or  from 
a  dislike  to  some  of  the  persons 
who  composed  it,  a  considerable 
degree  of  opposition  was  made  to 
its  appointment,  and  its  airhority 
was  refused  to  be  acknowledged  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  bishop  of  Oporto,  who  had 
signalized  himself  by  the  spirit, 
vigour,  and  success  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  he  adopted  for  liberating  the 
north  cf  Portugal,  appeared  to 


many  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  a  con* 
siderable  share  in  the  provisional 
government.  Thus  two  parties 
were  formed  ;  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  third  party,  much 
more  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom,  existed  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  strength 
and  influence.'  The  south  of  Por¬ 
tugal  had  never  cordially  or  gene¬ 
rally  united  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  nation  in  their  detestation  of 
the  French,  or  in  their  measures 
for  resisting  and  expelling  them. 
And  even  in  Lisbon,  plundered 
and  insulted  as  it  had  been  by  the 
French  army,  the  partisans  of 
the  enemy  were  more  numerous 
than  under  these  circumstances 
might  Have  been  expected. 

This  statement  respecting  the 
state  of  Portugal  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  will  probably 
account  for,  and  in  some  degree 
justify,  a  proclamation  issued  by 
general  Hope  at  Lisbon  on  the 
16th  of  September,  which  was  se¬ 
verely  blamed  by  manyr  persons  in 
this  country.  In  this  proclamation 
he  assures  the  Portuguese,  that  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  British  ar¬ 
my,  after  having  freed  the  country 
from  its  invaders  and  oppressors, 
is  anxious  to  replace  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  same  footing 
on  which  it  was  left  by  the  prince 
regent.  In  order,  however,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil-disposed  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  extraordinary 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  and  con¬ 
verting  real  liberty  into  unbridled 
licentiousness,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  thought  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  establish  and  maintain,  ior  a 
short  time,  strong  guards,  piquets, 
and  patroles  in  different  directions, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cus¬ 
tody  any  who  should  attempt  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.  That 
every  opportunity  or  temptation  of 
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creating  or  promoting  disturbances 
or  insurrections  might  be  done 
away  with,  no  person  was  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  city  with  arms, 
or  to  wear  them  in  the  streets  ;  and 
all  the  small  inns  and  taverns  were 
ordered  to  be  shut  at  six  in  the 
evening,  and  not  to  be  opened  be¬ 
fore  sun-rise.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  state  of  the  city  call- 
ed  for  such  regulations:  it  cannot 
therefore  properly  or  fairly  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  them,  that  they  savour 
too  much  of  military  power  and 
law.  But  it  is  certainly  strange 
and  unaccountable,  that  these  re¬ 
gulations  were  issued  and  were  to 
be  enforced  by  the  British,  and  not 
by  the  Portuguese,  commander. 

That  the  state  and  disposition  of 
Portugal  was  not  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  is  likewise 
but  too  evident  from  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  army  which  remain¬ 
ed  there,  at  a  time  when  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  we  could  possibly  spare 
were  so  imperiously  and  urgently 
called  for  the  situation  of  Spain. 
As  the  defeat  of  Junot  and  the  li¬ 
beration  of  Portugal  were  only 
mediate  and  not  final  objects  of  our 
expedition,  as  soon  as  these  were 
-accomplished,  it  ought  to  have  pro-, 
ceeded  without  delay,  and  in  its 
full  and  original  force,  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  patriots.  By  sea  it 
could  not  be  sent,  as  our  transports 
were  occupied  in  restoi  ing  the  con¬ 
quered  army  of  Junot  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  Instead,  however,  of  making 
up  in  some  measure  for  the  greater 
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length  of  time  which  a  march  by 
land  would  occupy,  by  quitting 
Portugal  so  much  the  sooner,  the 
troops,  from  some  cause  not  un¬ 
derstood,  or  at  least  not  yet  ex¬ 
plained,  did  not  begin  their  march 
towards  Spain  till  nearly  two 
months  after  the  convention  of 
Cintra  :  and  even  then,  for  some 
reason,  of  ■which  we  are  not 
aware,  it  is  affirmed  that  10,000 
men  were  left  behind. 

The  state  of  Portugal  at  the 
close  of  the  year  does  not  present 
a  very  interesting  or  flattering  pro¬ 
spect.  The  inhabitants  manifest  no 
zeal  or  disposition  to  assist  their 
neighbours  the  Spaniards nor  are 
they  seemingly  inclined  to  adopt 
such  measures  of  defence  as  would 
enable  them  to  repel  the  -French, 
if  Spain  should  unfortunately  again 
fall  undt-r  the  dominion  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  arming  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  though  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed,  has  noc  even  commenced, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  regular 
troops  are  little  if  at  all  increased. 
While  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
felt  the  pressure  of  French  despot¬ 
ism  and  plunder,  they  were  eager  to 
escape  from  it ;  but,  having  escaped 
from  it,  they  seem  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  calamities  they  suffered,  and 
to  be  in  doubt  whether  they  should 
attach  themselves  to  the  French, 
whose  entire  conduct  towards  them 
has  been  that  of  a  determined  ene¬ 
my,  or  to  the  English,  against 
whom  their  only  accusation  is  the 
convention  of  Cintra. 
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npHE  people  of  Great  Britain 
I  looked  forward  with  eager,  but 
by  no  means  with  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion,  to  the  operations  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  which  had  been  sent  to 
Portugal  under  the  command  of 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  They  knew 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  army,  and 
the  activity  and  skill  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  who  was  to  lead  them  on  to 
battle.  Even  had  the  French  force 
been  much  more  numerous  than  it 
actually  was,  and  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  more  favourable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  enmity  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  insurrection  in 
Spain,  and  the  insulated  and  un¬ 
supported  situation  of  Junot  ne¬ 
cessarily  produced,  few  would  have 
bargained  for  less  than  a  total  de¬ 
feat  and  unconditional  surrender. 
When,  therefore,  the  intelligence 
arrived,  that  in  the  battle  of  Vi- 
fniera  the  enemy  had  been  most 
completely  foiled  in  every  attempt 
to  break  the  line  of  the  British, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
before  our  unappalled  and  un¬ 
shrinking  soldiers,  the  public  joy 
was  great ;  but  it  was  great,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  from  the  expectation  of 
what  the  next  account,  was  confi¬ 
dently  expected  to  bring,  than 
from  what  had  really  taken  place. 

A  fortnight  of  suspense  elapsed; 
during  this  time  conjecture  and 
Report  Were  busy--;  but  nobody  as* 


serted,  or  gave  credit  to,  any  re¬ 
sult  of  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  which 
did  not  include  either  the  total 
defeat  of  Junot,  (when  he  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  hazarded  another 
engagement,)  or  his  unconditional 
surrender.  When,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  intelligence  respecting  the 
convention  ol  Cintra,  the  receipt 
oi  joyful  and  glorious  news  was  as 
usual  proclaimed  by  the  discharge 
of  the  Park  and  the  Tower  guns 
(at  a  time  of  night  too  \*ery  un¬ 
usual,  if  not  quite  unprecedented) 
the  report  of  another  victory  more 
decisive  and  honourable  to  the 
British  arms,  even  than  the  victory 
oi  Vimiera,  was  universally  spread 
and  credited.  I  o  the  public  mind, 
in  such  a  very  high  state  of  expec¬ 
tation  ;  of  expectation  too  which 
was  not  indulged  and  cherished 
but  upon  the  most  rational  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  grounds,  completely  se¬ 
parated  from  all  exaggeration  or 
partiality  — it  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived  how  very  mortifying  was 
the  intelligence^  that  a  convention 
such  as  that  of  Cintra  had  been 
concluded. 

for  a  very  considerable  time 
there  was  scarcely  to  be  found  a 
single  individual  who  raised  his 
voice  in  defence  or  exculpation  of 
tins  convention.  No  part  of  it  gavd 
satisfaction.  \  That  article  which 
stipulated  for  our  conveying  the, 
French  immediately  to  fl  ance,  and 
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that  on  their  arrival  there  they 
should  be  at  complete  liberty  again 
to  serve,  presented  itself  perhaps 
with  stronger  claims  than  any  of 
the  rest  to  the  indignation  and  re¬ 
gret  of  the  British  nation.  We  had 
thus  taken  upon  ourselves  to  convey 
a  French  army,  from  a  situation 
in  which  they  could  do  compara¬ 
tively  little  injury  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  patriots,  in  defence  of  which 
we  professed  to  be  engaged,  to 
France;  and  to  that  part  of  France 
where  they  could  quickly  join  the 
armies  which  Bonaparte  was  col¬ 
lecting  against  Spain.  These  ar¬ 
mies  they  could  not  possibly  have 
joined  if  we  had  not  afforded  them 
the  means ;  to  us,  therefore,  their 
enemies  and  their  conquerors,  they 
were  indebted  for  their  liberation 
from  Portugal,  and  for  being  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  their  services 
could  be  of  effectual  and  speedy 
detriment  to  the  cause  of  our  allies. 
And  by  so  doing,  We  at  the  same 
time  deprived  our  troops  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  meet  the  army  which 
they  had  conquered  at  Vimiera,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Our  trans¬ 
ports  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  our  defeated  enemies,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  join  the 
grand  army  of  their  country  ;  while 
the  conquering  troops  of  Britain 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  trans¬ 
ports  returned  from  this  unsuitable 
employment,  or  to  undertake  a 
harassing  and  tedious  march  by 
land.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
Junot  had  any  wish  more  near  his 
heart,  than  that  he  might  be  able 
to  transport  his  army  safely  and 
quickly  from  its  inactivity  and  dan¬ 
ger  in  Portugal,  and  unite  it  with 
the  force  which  his  master  was  col¬ 
lecting  against  Spain  ?  Assuredly, 
this  he  must  have  descried;  and  this 
the  convention  of  Cintrg  enabled 
J}im  to  accomplish. 


The  maritime  treaty  was  alsp 
viewed  with  equally  strong  feelings 
of  indignation  and  sorrow.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  first  time  that  the 
fleet  of  an  enemy  was  to  be  held  in 
deposit ;  and  that  it  was  seen  (as 
the  Russian  fleet  actually  was)  en¬ 
tering  a  British  harbour  with  its 
colours  flying  triumphantly  at  the 
masts'  head.  And  with  what  gross 
and  criminal  inattention  had  we 
treated  our  ally  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  !  At  a  time  when  he  found 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  opposing 
the  immense  superiority  brought 
against  him  by  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  when  he  consequently  am¬ 
ply  deserved  the  assistance,  or  at 
least  the  compassion  of  his  ally, 
we  injure  and  insult  him  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  conduct  from  the  blockaded 
port,  of  Lisbon  6000  seamen  to 
man  the  fleets  of  his  enemy. 

Many,  other  objections  were 
brought  forward  against  this  con¬ 
vention.  Indeed  no  single  article 
of  it  gave  satisfaction  ;  for,  by  not 
one  had  any  party  been  benefited 
but  the  enemy.  The  Portuguese, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  com¬ 
plained  loudly  and  justly  of  the 
sanction  it  gave  to  the  pillage  and 
plunder  of  the  French.  It  had  set 
at  liberty  against  the  Spaniards  a 
considerable  army,  and  provided 
them  with  stores  and' ammunition. 
It  had  strengthened  the  means  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  against  our 
ally  the  king  of  Sweden.  It  had 
deprived  our  gallant  soldiers  of  the 
gloryf— as  far  as  it  could, — and  of 
the  consequences  of  the  victory 
which  they  had  achieved  at  Vimie¬ 
ra.  But  although  there  was  but 
one  sentiment  respecting  the  de¬ 
merit  and  infamy  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  opinions  were  divided  re¬ 
specting  the  person  to  whom  the 
guilt  ought  justly  to  attach.  Strict¬ 
ly  and  legally  speaking,  sir  Flew 
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Dalrymple,  as  the  commander  in 
chief,  was  the  responsible  person. 
But  the  state-  of  mind  into  which 
the  public  were  thrown,  was  not  of 
so  tame  and  tranquil  a  nature  as 
to  suffer  them  coolly  to  look  to  the 
man  whom  the  law  would  fix  up¬ 
on  as  the  real  author  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra.  It  was  argued 
that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would 
have  most  weight  in  suggesting  or 
acceding  to  the  articles ;  as,  from  his 
having  been  much  longer  with  the 
army  and  havinggained  the  victory, 
hemusthave  been  better  acquainted 
with  -what  that  victory  and  the 
state  of  the  enemy  authorized  the 
English  to  demand.  When  to 
this  it  was  properly  replied,  that  he 
must  have  acted  in  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  merely  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  officer,  it  was  indignantly  ask¬ 
ed,  -why  he  did  not  rather  brave 
the  consequences  of  disobedience, 
and  refuse  to  put  his  name  to  an  ar¬ 
mistice,  which  rendered  the  victory 
he  had  gained  of  little  or  no  be¬ 
nefit. 

As  the  disposition  and  desire  of 
the  ministers  to  set  on  foot  a  speedy 
and  effectual  investigation  into 
the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  and  punishing  those 
who  were  really  culpable,  did  not 
by  any  means  appear  to  keep  pace 
with  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  of 
the  public  on  this  subject,  it  w^as 
therefore  determined  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  to  address  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  expressing  the  grief  and  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  people  at  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  disgraceful  convention 
concluded  at  Cintra,  and  praying 
his  majesty  to  institute  such  an 
inquiry  as  would  lead  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  the  authors 
of  that  convention. 

The  city  of  London  took  the 
lead  on  this  occasion;  and  as  we 
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are  happy  to  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recording  the  revival  of 
their  old  independent  spirit,  we 
shall  give  the  substance  of  what 
was  stated  at  the  common  council 
convened  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
urged  by  the  mover  of  the  address, 
that  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who 
confessed  himself  to  be  completely 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Spain,  was  selected  for  the  chief 

command  in  that  country  :  here 
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there  appeared  to  be  gross  misma¬ 
nagement  ;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  might  in  some  degree  have 
originated  the  conviction  of  which 
the  nation  complained.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  convention  were  so  ob¬ 
vious,  striking,  and  numerous  ;  they 
had  occupied  the  thoughts  and  at¬ 
tention  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  community  so  completely,  ever 
since  the  fatal  intelligence  had 
reached  the  country,  that  it  was 
totally  unnecessary  for  him  to  point 
them  out  with  much  minuteness, 
or  to  dwell  upon  them  at  any  length. 
It  had  indeed  been  maintained  by 
some,  who  seemed  disposed  to  jus¬ 
tify  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  the 
British  general,  that  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  we  had  liberated  Portugal  from 
the  French  troops ;  and  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  concluded,  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time,  which  might 
have  been  much  more  advantage¬ 
ously  employed,  must  have  elapsed, 
before  we  could  have  driven  by 
force  of  arms  the  enemy  from  that 
country.  But  could  it  be  expected 
that  he  or  any  man,  who  had  read 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera,  of  the  glorious  and  decisive 
superiority  in  every  essential  quali¬ 
ty  of  a  soldier,  which  our  troops 
displayed  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  battle — would  be  persuaded, 
that  our  victorious  troops,  reinior- 
ced  by  an  army  almost  equal  to 
that  which  had  gained  the  victory, 
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were  not  folly  adequate  to  compel 
the  French  to  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  ? 

In  reply  to  the  objection  brought 
forward  on  every  occasion  to  ad¬ 
dresses  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
which  he  meant  to  move,  that  they 
were  ill-timed  ;  he  should  merely 
state  that  this  objection  was  virtual¬ 
ly  acknowledged  to  be  weak  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  so  very 
generally  resorted  to.  It  might  be 
said  that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  an  address :  if  there  really 
were  none,  he  should  have  been 
proud  to  have  set  the  example.  But 
his  notion  was  by  no  means  without 
precedent.  The  court  of  common 
council  had  addressed  his  majesty 
in  a  case  very  similar,  when  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Minorca,  in  the 
year  1756,  failed  of  success,  and 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 
people. 

It  could  not  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
proper  or  premature  to  address  his 
majesty,  praying  him  to  set  on  foot 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
produced  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  no  in¬ 
vestigation  had  taken  place  on  the 
disgraceful  failure  at  Ferrol,  or  on 
the  unfortunate  and  dishonourable 
consequences  to  the  British  arms  at 
Helder  and  Dunkirk.  If  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra  was  to  be  passed 
over  in  like  manner,  the  country 
could  have  no  security  against  dis¬ 
grace  and  defeat.  Had  the  nation 
loudly  called  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  general  Whitelocke, 
and  demanded  to  know  who  gave 
him  his  appointment,  it  was  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  more  competent 
generals  would  have  been  chosen  to 
conduct  the  campaign  in  Portugal. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  affix 
the  blame  of  the  convention,  either 
on  the  generals  or  the  ministry :  he 
merely  wished  for  a  proper  and 


thorough  investigation.  From  eve- 
,  ry  thing  that  hitherto  appeared,  the 
convention  was  most  disgraceful  : 
blame  therefore  must  attach  to 
some  quarter :  and  the  only  mode 
of  ascertaining  fairly,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation,  where  it 
ought  to  attach,  would  be  by  the 
institution  of  a  speedy  and  effectual 
inquiry. 

He  must  again  advert  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  motion  was  prema¬ 
ture  that  his  majesty  would  of 
his  own  accord  undoubtedly  insti¬ 
tute,  without  delay,  such  proceed¬ 
ings  as  to  him  appeared  most  pro¬ 
per  and  fit.  But  he  wished  to  re¬ 
call  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
pressed  this  objection,  that  his  mo¬ 
tion  could  not  be  considered  nearly 
so  premature,  as  the  resolution 
which  the  court  had  very  recent¬ 
ly  made  to  address  his  majesty  for 
the  wise  and  magnanimous  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  Spain.  This  address 
passed  at  a  time  when  his  majesty 
had  only  declared  his  determination 
to  assist  Spain ;  before  any  assist¬ 
ance  had  actually  been  sent.  If  it 
were  urged  that  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  would  undoubtedly  institute 
an  inquiry  :  that  to  address  his 
majesty  for  that  purpose,  bore  too 
much  the  appearance  of  doubting 
that  he  felt  for  the  honour  of  the 
country,  or  was  willing  to  punish 
those  who  had  injured  it,  he  would 
beg  leave  again  to  cite  the  address 
voted  by  the  court,  to  which  he 
had  just  alluded.  When  it  passed, 
no  one  contended  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  or  indecorous  to  put  his  majes¬ 
ty  in  mind  of  his  duty,  or  to  be¬ 
seech  him  to  do  that  which  he  had 
declared  his  determination  to  do. 
The  purport  and  object  of  both  ad¬ 
dresses  were  the  same  ;  not  to  ad¬ 
monish  or  advise  his  majesty,  but 
humbly  to  express  to  him  the  senti¬ 
ments. 
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jnents,  feelings,  and  wishes  of  the 
nation.— -After  some  discussion,  the 
motion  for  an  address  and  petition 
to  his  majesty  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

In  this  address  the  common 
council,  after  dwelling  with  consi¬ 
derable  force  and  feeling  upon  the 
splendid  achievements  which  the 
valour  of  the  British  troops  had 
performed  ; — the  expectations  in 
the  public  mind,  to  which  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  result  of  their  va¬ 
lour  had  given  birth  ; — the  disho¬ 
nourable  and  disgraceful  terms  to 
which  the  British  commanders  had 
acceded  in  the  convention  ; — and 
the  consequent  disappointment  and 
indignation  of  the  nation  ; — con¬ 
cluded  with  humbly  praying  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  justice  to  the  outraged  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  brave,  injured  and  indignant 
people,  whose  blood  and  treasure 
Had  been  thus  expended,  as  well  as 
to  retrieve  the  wounded  honour  of 
the  country,  and  to  remove  from 
its  character  so  foul  a  stain  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  — immediately  to 
institute  such  an  inquiry  into  this 
dishonourable  and  unprecedented 
transaction,  as  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  those 
by  whose  misconduct  and  incapa¬ 
city  the  cause  of  the  country  and 
its  allies  had  been  so  shamefully 
sacrificed.”  The  answer  of  his 
majesty  was  by  no  means  commen¬ 
datory  or  encouraging.  He  gave 
credit  to  the  motives  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  address  ;  but  he 
reminded  the  common  council  that 
jt  was  inconsistent  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  British  justice,  to  pronounce 
judgment  without  previous  investi¬ 
gation  1  His  majesty  also  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  the  common 
council  had  not  been  convinced  by 
recent  occurrences  of  his  readiness 
at  all  times  “  to  institute  inquiries 
on  occasions  in  which  the  character 
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of  the  country  or  the  honour  of  his 
arms  was  concerned  ;  and  that  the 
interposition  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  could  not  be  necessary  for  in¬ 
ducing  him  to  direct  due  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  a  transaction  which 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  nation.” 

This  answer  being  considered, 
according  to  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  as 
proceeding  from  ministers,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  nation  in  general 
with  strong  feelings  of  discontent 
and  disapprobation.  The  common 
council  in  their  address  had  only, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
expressed  their  conviction,  that 
blame  was  imputable  to  some  per¬ 
sons  on  account  of  the  convention 
of  Cintra.  In  the  answer  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  convention  had  dis¬ 
appointed  the  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  people  ; — were  these 
expectations  well  founded  ?  Per¬ 
haps,  if  they  looked  forward  to 
the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Junot’s  army,  they  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  too  sanguine ;  but  they  could 
hardly  be  charged  with  this  charac¬ 
ter,  if  they  only  looked  forward  to 
such  a  convention  as  should  have 
prevented  the  French  army  from 
being  again  employed  during  the 
Spanish  war,  and  restored  to  the 
plundered  Portuguese  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  their  property. 
Such  a  victory  as  that  of  Vimiera 
deserved  and  demanded  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  this  nature,  and  was  surely 
well  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  nation  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  such  a  convention.  If 
then  the  expectations  of  the  people 
had  been  disappointed,  not  merely 
in  thd  point  where  they  were  toa 
sanguine,  but  also  in  those  points 
where  they  were  perfectly  well 
grounded,  assuredly  the  blame  or 
guilt  of  disappointing  their  expec¬ 
tations 
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tations  must  attach  some  where  ; 
and  they  had  a  right  to  request, 
that  such  an  investigation  might  be 
set  on  foot  as  would  effectually 
discover  and  punish  the  authors  of 
the  convention. — The  common 
council  did  not  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  ;  they  merely  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  convention  was 
dishonourable  to  the  British  name, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  our 
allies.  And  had  not  every  individual 
in  the  kingdom  formed  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  ?  If  their  address  be 
objectionable  in  any  respect,  it  is  in 
their  not  admitting  the  possibility 
that  there  might  be  no  blame  j  that 
there/  might  be  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  convention  of 
Cintra  necessary  or  expedient.— If 
the  convention  had  been  merely 
highly  favourable  to  Junot ;  if  it 
had  not  contained  articles  absolute¬ 
ly  prejudicial  to  our  allies  and  dis¬ 
honourable  to  ourselves,  then  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  arisen,  even  after 
the  victory  at  Vimiera,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  prudent  and  proper.  If 
therefore  the  common  council  erred, 
they  erred  in  supposing  that  no 
possible  circumstances  could  justify 
or  excuse  a  British  general  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  convention  which  disgrac¬ 
ed  the  British  name.  In  requesting 
Ins  majesty  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
they  did  not  mean  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  his  Majesty's  readiness  to  do 
what  was  proper  on  this  occasion  ; 
they  only  communicated  to  him 
what  they,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  wished  to  take 
place  ;  presuming  that  his  majes¬ 
ty,  when  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  his  people, 
would  be,  if  possible,  still  more 
anxious  to  set  on  foot  an  immediate 
and  efficient  investigation. 

At  a  court  of  common  council 
held  on  the  27?h  of  October,  his 
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majesty’s  answer  to  the  address  was 
taken  into  consideration  :  and  after 
some  very  spirited  and  bold  speeches, 
resolutions  to  the  following  effect 
were  put  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority  :  “  The  common  council 
conceiving  it  to  be  the  undoubted 
and  constitutional  right  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  petition  his  majesty,  and 
being  persuaded  that  there  was  no-^ 
thing  improper  or  disrespectful  in 
their  late  address,  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  they  should  have  been 
accused,  in  his  majesty's  answer, 
of  a  desire  or  intention  to  <c  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  without  previous 
investigation."  To  charge  them 
with  acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  British  jus- 
tice  had  a  manifest  tendency  to 
throw  on  the  corporation  of  London 
an  odium  they  were  conscious  they 
did  not  deserve,  and  to  raise  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  crown  and  the  free 
and  constitutional  inquiry  of  the 
subject.  If  they  had  refrained 
from  expressing  their  feelings  and 
opinion  on  the  convention,  they 
must  have  forgot  their  character  as 
Britons,  and  proved  themselves  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  honour,  indepen¬ 
dence  and  security  of  his  majesty's 
crown.  They  are  particularly  sor¬ 
ry  that  his  majesty  should  have 
appealed  to  recent  occurrences,  as- 
a  proof  that  the  interposition  of 
the  city  of  London  was  not  necessa¬ 
ry  to  remind  him  of  his  duty,  or 
incite  him  to  the  performance  of  it,, 
in  cases  where  the  character  of  the 
country  was  concerned,  since  “  du- 
ting  the  eventful  period  of  the  last 
fifteen  years"  various  expeditions* 
had  failed,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  country  was  concerned, 
without  any  due  inquiry  having 
been  made.  Luring  all  these  cala¬ 
mitous  events,  and  amidst  the  most 
wasteful  profusion  of  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure,  the  city  of  London  did  not  in¬ 
terpose 
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terpose  nor  call  for  inquiry,  though 
they  are  convinced  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  Considering  the  answer 
they  had  received  from  his  majes¬ 
ty,  as  proceeding  from  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  they  cannot  for¬ 
bear  expressing  their  conviction, 
that  whoever  advised  his  majesty 
to  put  so  unwarrantable  an  inter¬ 
pretation  on  their  address,  has  abus¬ 
ed  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
and  is  equally  an  enemy  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  just  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  common  council  con¬ 
cluded  their  resolutions  with  an  ex¬ 
press  denial  of  the  charge,  that 
they  meant  to  attribute  guilt  to 
any  one,  or  to  pronounce  judgment 
without  previous  investigation : 
they  requested  nothing  but  prompt 
and  rigid  inquiry,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  guilt  wherever  it  might  be 
found. 

Meetings  were  also  held  in  the 
counties  of  Stafford,  Essex,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Middlesex,  and  Berkshire  ; 
and  in  the  cities  of  Winchester  and 
Westminster.  In  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Essex,  the  opponents 
of  the  address  were  the  majority: 
they  contended  that  there  was  eve¬ 
ry  appearance  of  willingness,  and 
even  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  and  his  ministers,  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  immediate  and  effectual  in¬ 
quiry  into  the*  causes  Wliich  pro¬ 
duced  the  convention  oi  C'intra  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  unnecessary,  but  would  be  inde¬ 
corous  and  bear  strong  marks  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  request  that  which  they 
were  so  well  disposed  of  their  own 
accord  to  grant :  that  his  majesty, 
in  his  answer  to  the  city  of  London, 
had  stated  his  intention  so  explicit¬ 
ly,  that  it  might  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  declaration  made  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  therefore  a 


sufficient  reason  for  abstaining  frorti 
all  further  proceedings.  Thos£ 
who  supported  the  address  con¬ 
tended,  that  his  majesty’s  ministers 
were  evidently  backward  and  un¬ 
willing  to  follow  up  the  wishes  and 
the  declared  intention  of  their  so¬ 
vereign  ;  that,  by  addressing  his 
majesty,  they  were  far  from  feeling, 
or  meaning  to  hint,  a  doubt  of  his 
readiness  to  institute  a  proper  in¬ 
quiry;  and  that,  even  if  the  inquiry 
had  actually  commenced,  still  it 
might  he  useful,  and  certainly 
could  not  be  viewed  as  indecorous, 
to  inform  his  majesty,  by  means  of 
the  addresses  presented  to  him,  that 
the  nation  coincided  with  him  re¬ 
specting  the  necessity  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Although,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  convention  reached  this 
country,  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
voice  lifted  up  in  its  defence  or  fa¬ 
vour,  yet  soon  after  his  majesty’s 
discouraging  reply  to  the  city  of 
London,  not  a  few  began  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  it  was  not  nearly  so 
blameable  and  disadvantageous  as 
had  been  at  first  supposed.  It  was 
urged  that  we  had  gained  much  by 
it;  that  Portugal  had  been  freed 
from  the  rapine  and  tyranny  of  a 
French  army  ;  and  that  our  troops, 
which  could  not  have  assisted  the 
patriots  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
while  Junot  lay  in  their  rear,  might 
now,  after  his  departure  from  Por* 
tugal,  proceed  without  danger  to 
cooperate  with  the  Spanish  armies. 
But  this  defence,  proceeding  rather 
from  a  desire  to  exculpate  or  ap¬ 
prove,  than  from  a  conviction  of 
the  strength  and  justice  of  the  cause 
in  which  it  was  brought  forward, 
was  treated  as  weak  and  contemp¬ 
tible  by  the  opposite  party.  They 
alleged  that,  when  the  force  we  had 
in  Portugal,  and  the  victory  which 
a  small  part  of  that  force  only  had 
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achieved,  'were  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration,  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect,  not  merely  the  delivery  of 
Portugal,  but  that  the  army  of  Ju- 
not  should  have  been  rendered  in¬ 
capable,  either  by  a  subsequent  de¬ 
feat,  or  by  the  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  of  injuring  the  cause  of  our 
allies.  Or  that,  if  our  troops  were 
actually  unable  even  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Vimiera,  and  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  they  received,  to  force  Junot 
to  yield  to  better  terms  than  those 
of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  our 
commanders  should  have  consider¬ 
ed,  whether  the  cause  of  our  allies 
would  not  have  been  much  less  in¬ 
jured  by  leaving  Junot  in  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  Portugal,  from  which, 
alter  the  defeat  of  Dupont,  Tie  had 
no  temptation  or  means  to  escape, 
than  by  liberating  him  from  it,  and 
restoring  him  to  France  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  were  obliged  to 
lock  up  our  own  army  in  the  former 
country,  useless  and  idle.  Thus, 
it  was  contended,  that  even  grant¬ 
ing  the  nation  had  no  reason  to 
expect  more  than  the  liberation 
of  Portugal,  still  we  had  purchased 
that  liberation  at  the  expense  of  a 
much  greater  good.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  convention  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  derived  additional  force  from 
the  long  continuance  of  our  troops 
in  Portugal,  while  the  army  which 
they  had  conquered  was  again  in  a 
condition  to  act  offensively. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ministry 
were  slow  and  apparently  reluctant 
in.  proceeding  to  institute  the  pro¬ 
mised  inquiry  :  they  did  not  at  least 
keep  pace  with  the  eagerness  and 
anxiety  of  the  public.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  expected  that  the 
disapprobation  would  cool  ;  that 
the  convention  of  Cintra  would  he 
forgotten,  and  gradually  removed 
t:om  recollection  bv  the  interven¬ 


tion  of  other  events.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  most  of  the  events 
which  succeeded  it  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  recall  it  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  almost  forgotten  it, 
and  to  fix  it  there  more  deeply,  by 
pointing  out  more  clearly  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  to  which  it  had  given  birth. 
The  intelligence  which  was  received 
of  the  disasters  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
inactivity  of  our  army  in  Portugal ; 
and  the  belief  that  those  disasters 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
more  speedy  junction  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  troops  ;  and  that  they 
would,  too  probably,  be  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  JunoPs  conquered 
army  at  the  scene  of  action  befoie 
his  conquerors  had  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tiers. of  Portugal,  rendered  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra  still  more  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  public  indignation.  At 
length,  on  the  arrival  of  sir  Arthur 
W  ellesley,  sir  Hew  Dairy  triple,  and 
some  of  the  other  officers  as  witnesses, 
the  long  promised  and  anxiously 
expected  investigation  was  set  on 
foot  ;  not  by  a  court  martial,  as 
was  usual  in  such  cases,  but  by  a 
board  of  inquiry.  The  very  name 
of  the  tribunal  which  was  to  be 
employed  on  this  occasion  seemed 
to>  indicate  the  doubt  of  ministry, 
whether  any  blame  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  convention.  Against 
it  many  objections  ware  urged  :  it 
was  not  known  or  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  :  it  had 
no  power  to  examine  upon  oath, 
nor  were  the  members  who  com¬ 
posed  it  sworn  to  the  strict  and  in  - 
partial  performance  of  their  duty. 
Without  any  precedent  to  direct 
their  proceedings,  it  was  justly  to 
be  apprehended  that  there  would 
be  much  delay,  intricacy  and  dis¬ 
order  :  that  no  point  would  be 
brought  out  fully  and  clearly  ;  and 
that  both  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
nation  against  the  court,  as  inade¬ 
quate 
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quate  and  unprecedented,  and  from 
their  want  of  power  to  examine 
upon  oath,  their  opinion,  whatever 
it  might  be,  would  by  no  means 
satisfy  the  country. 

It  would  appear  to  be  necessary, 
in  the  constitution  of  a  military 
court,  to  guard  it,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  against  the  intrusion  of  partia¬ 
lity  or  prejudice.  In  our  civil  courts, 
there  is  much  less  danger  that  these 
feelings  will  operate.  The  judges 
are  trained  by  education  and  habit 
to  that  state  of  mind  which  enables 
them  to  divest  themselves  of  all 
partiality  and  personal  feelings,  and 
to  give  admission  to  no  thought  or 
consideration  but  what  relates  to 
their  duty  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  They  are  also  guarded 
against  partiality  by  the  strong  mo¬ 
tives  of  personal  interest.  To  de¬ 
termine  on  cases  of  law  is  the  sole 
occupation  of  their  lives  ;  by  acting 
justly  and  without  partiality,  there¬ 
fore,  they  can  alone  hope  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  To  these  circumstances  of 
education,  habit  and  interest  ope¬ 
rating  unitedly  to  guard  them  a- 
gainst  partiality  or  prejudice,  it 
may  be  added,  that  they  can  seldom 
be  put  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
Few  cases  will  come  before  them, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
where  they  must  sit  in  judgment 
cn  those  towards  whom  they  en¬ 
tertain  any  particular  feelings ;  and 
even  in  cases  of  crimes  against  the 
state,  where  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  government,  by  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  accused  person, 
may  be  supposed  to  operate,  their 
habits,  feelings,  honour  and  regard 
to  their  character  and  interest  al¬ 
most  invariably  preserve  them  in 
the  path  of  their  duty.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  jury  :  so  that  even 
if  a  judge  were  disposed  to  indulge 
in  p&rtiality  or  prejudice,  he  might 
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show  this  disposition,  and  incur  all 
the  dishonour  and  injury,  without 
being  able  to  gratify  his  injustice* 
But  in  a  military  court  it  is  very 
different.  The  members  who  com¬ 
pose  it  cannot  have  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  judges.  It  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  divest  themselves 
entirely  of  partiality  and  prejudice, 
and  in  many  instances  they  must 
sit  in  judgment  on  those  whom 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  with 
these  feelings.  As  men  of  honour, 
they  will  undoubtedly  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  im¬ 
proper  execution  of  their  duty  ; 
but  such  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  that  honour  cannot  be  too 
well  fenced  by  every  consideration 
or  circumstance,  that  will  increase 
the  obligation  and  solemnity  of  the 
duty  which  is  to  be  performed.  In 
a  court  martial,  the  members  can¬ 
not,  as  a  in  board  of  inquiry,  satisfy 
their  conscience,  if  they  neglect  to 
examine  the  cause  thoroughly  and 
impartially,  by  the  reflection  that 
as  the  witnesses  were  not' on  oath, 
their  evidence  ought  not  implicitly 
to  be  believed  ;  that  the  want  of 
precedent  necessarily  produced  con¬ 
fusion  in  their  proceedings,  so  that 
they  could  not  fully  and  accurately 
ascertain  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  proof  ;  and  that  by  the  very 
constitution  of  their  court,  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  acquit  or 
condemn,  but  merely  to  inquire. 
Where  there  might  be  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  conduct  of  minis¬ 
ters  was  implicated  in  the  failure  of 
an  expedition,  it  would  be  more 
peculiarly  incumbent  to  guard  a- 
gainst  an  unsatisfactory  and  partial 
investigation,  by  constituting  the 
court  in  the  most  constitutional  and 
unobjectionable  maimer,  guarding 
by  every  means  against  the  careless 
or  partial  execution  of  its  duty* 
and  infesting  it  with  the  fullest 
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powers  to  ascertain  and  expose  the 
truth. 

On  these  and  similar  grounds, 
the  nation  in  general  expressed 
disapprobation  and  dissatisfaction 
at  the  institution  of  a  board  of  in¬ 
quiry,  instead  of  a  court  martial : 
they  were  apprehensive  that  they 
should  not  get  the  truth  from  the 
witnesses,  nor  a  fair  and  strict  opi¬ 
nion  from  the  members.  As  one 
object  of  the  investigation  was  to 
satisfy  the  people,  it  does  appear 
strange  and  unaccountable  that  a 
court  should  be  appointed,  against 
which  such  a  general  prejudice  ex- 
isted  ;  a  prejudice,  too,  founded  on 
such  strong  reasons,  as  its  being 
unknown  to  the  laws,  implying  a 
doubt  of  the  dishonourable  nature 
of  the  convention,  and  not  possess¬ 
ing  sufficient  authority  to  come  at 
the  truth.  Is  it  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  the  members  of  a  court 
from  which,  before  it  began  to  sit, 
the  nation  loudly  declared  they  ex¬ 
pected  no  good,  would  be  as  anxious 
to  perform  their  duty,  as  they 
would  have  been  had  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  good  opinion  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people? 

The  board  of  inquiry  met  for  the 
first  time,  at  Chelsea,  on  the  1 4th 
of  November.  Sir  David  Dundas 
was  the  president :  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  were,  the  earl  of  Moira,  gen. 
Craig,  dord  Heathfield,  earl  Pem¬ 
broke,  sir  G.  Nugent,  and  lieut.- 
gen.  Nicholls.  On  the  first  day  of 
their  sitting  little  took  place  but 
the  reading  of  the  warrant  by  which 
they  were  appointed.  By  it  they 
were  authorized  and  commanded 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
the  armistice  and  convention,  the 
.  causes  and  circumstances  which  led 
to  them,  and  into  the  conduct  of 
'  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  or  any  other 
)  officer  or  person  connected  with 
:  the  armistice  and  convention.  For 
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this  purpose  they  were  directed  to 
summon  and  examine  all  who  could 
give  evidence  or  information  on 
these  points.  Their  opinion,  whe¬ 
ther  any  or  what  further  proceed¬ 
ings  should  be  had  respecting  the 
armistice  and  convention,  was  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty,  along  with 
a  statement  of  their  proceedings, 
and  the  evidence  that  should  be 
given  before  them. 

As  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
inquiry  and  the  decision  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  were  not  made  public  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1809,  an  abs¬ 
tract  of  their  proceedings  belongs 
more  properly  to  our  next  volume. 
We  shall,  nevertheless,  in  this, 
state  very  briefly  some  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting 
facts  that  were  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

In  the  first  place,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  expressed  his  general  con¬ 
currence  in  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  founded  on  his  opinion  that 
the  French  should  be  permitted  to 
evacuate  Portugal.  On  some  of 
the  articles  he  disagreed  with  sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  ;  but  he  had  not 
signed  it,  as  had  been  asserted  in 
this  country,  because  he  had  been 
compelled,  or  even  ordered. 

Secondly,  From  the  evidence  of 
several  naval  officers  it  appeared 
that  the  coast  of  Portugal  is  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  of  access 
during  the  months  of  autumn  and 
winter ;  and  consequently,  as  the 
British  army  could  not  have  been 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
Portuguese,  it  was  desirable  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  country  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Thirdly,  Withrespectto  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  having  compelled  Junot 
to  an  unconditional  surrender  after 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  it  seemed  the 
general  opinion  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  on  this  point, 
2  B  that 
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that  after  the  French  had  recovered 
from  the  confusion,  disorder  and 
dismay  into  which  their  defeat  had 
thrown  them,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  occupy  such  a  strong  po¬ 
sition  as  would  have  defied  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  British  army  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time. 

p 

This  opinion  naturally  led  to  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  which 
had  prevented  the  victory  our  troops 
had  gained  at  Vimiera  from  being 
followed  up  immediately,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  not  only  have 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
French  to  have  retreated  upon  the 
forts  near  Lisbon,  but  would  also 
have  completed  their  defeat.  As 
sir  Harry  Burrard  was  here  the  re¬ 
sponsible  person,  the  sitting  of  the 
board  of  inquiry  was  suspended  till 
he^arrived.  On  his  examination, 
he  acknowledged  that  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  extremely  anxious 
that  the  French  should  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  pursued,  after  their  de¬ 
feat  ;  but  that  to  him  the  measure 
did  not  appear  warranted  by  the 
relative  situation  and  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  armies  were 
placed.  On  this  point  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  officers  who  were  exa¬ 
mined  : — to  some  it  appeared  that 
our  superiority  was  so  very  great, 
and  the  French  army  so  broken 
and  dispirited,  that,  had  they  been 
instantly  pursued,  the  consequences 
would  certainly  have  been  much 
more  decisive  and  splendid  than 
they  actually  were.  Other  officers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  inclined  to 
think  that,  destitute  as  our  army 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  of  caval¬ 
ry,  and  provided  with  artillery 
horses  by  no  means  equal  to  the 


pursuit  of  the  enemy,  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  and  unsafe  to 
have  pushed  forward,  especially  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
had  soon  recovered  from  their  con¬ 
fusion  and  dismay,  halted,  and 
formed  again. 

It  appeared  too  evidently,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  board,  that 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
and  coolness  had  existed  between 
sir  Hew  Dalryrnple  and  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley ;  and  that  sir  Harry 
Burrard  and  the  latter  were  by  no 
means  of  similar  or  compatible  dis¬ 
positions  and  characters.  Sir  Arthur 
was  active,  enterprising,  and  bold  ; 
rather  inclined  to  what  was  ha¬ 
zardous,  than  to  what  was  barely 
prudentand  safe:  sir  Harry  Burrard 
appeared  to  have  been  directly  the 
reverse  ;  cautious,  deliberate,  and 
content  with  performing  the  part 
of  a  brave  but  not  a  dashing  soldier. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  of 
Europe,  which,  if  they  cannot  be 
deemed  actually  desperate,  must 
be  regarded  as  highly  unfavourable 
and  alarming,  such  characters  as 
that  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  are, 
perhaps,  more  needed,  and  more 
likely  to  retrieve  or  save  the  con¬ 
tinent,  than  generals  endowed  with 
the  contrary  qualities.  To  the  dissi¬ 
milar  character  of  the  generals,  and 
to  the  circumstance  that  our  ar¬ 
my  in  Portugal  had  three  different 
commanders  within  as  many  days, 
who  were  by  no  means  likely  to  in¬ 
spire  it  with  the  same  sentiments, 
or  to  conduct  it  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  may  in  part  be  attributed  the 
disgrace  and  ill  consequences  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra.  (See  Pub¬ 
lic  Papers.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Affairs  of  the  North  of  Europe — Treaty  between  Sweden  and  England — 
Invasion  of  Finland  by  tbe  Rushans — ■ Russian  Declaration  of  War — - 
Swedish  Answer — Danish  Declaration— Swedish  Answer — Traitorous 
Correspondence  of  the  Russian  Ambassador — His  Arrest — Russian  Pro¬ 
clamation  on  the  Subject — Buxhovden  s  Proclamation  to  the  People  of 
Finland — Military  Operations  there — Abo  taken— Masterly  Retreat  of 
Klingspor — Unexpected  Surrender  of  Sweaborg—King  of  Sweden’s  Or¬ 
ders  and  Proclamation  on  the  Occasion — Cruelties  of  the  Russians — Partial 
Successes  of  the  Swedes - — Armistice— King  of  Sweden's  Dissatisfaction 
with  his  Guards — Campaign  in  Norway — Sir  John  Moore’s  Army  sent 
to  Sweden — - Supposed  Cause  of  its  Inactivity ,  and  Return— Naval  Ope - 
"  rations  in  the  Baltic — Russian  Ship  of  the  Line  destroyed- — Russian  Fleet 
blockaded  in  Rogerswick — King  of  Sweden’s  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia — The  Emperor's  Subserviency  to  France — Renewal  of  Hostilities 
in  Finland — The  Swedes  cede  Finland — Affairs  of  Denmark — Charges 
introduced  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy — Annexation  of  Rome ,  T use  any,  &c.  to 
Trance  and,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy — Settlement  cf  the  Throne  of  Italy — ■ 
Taking  cf  Capri — Internal  Affairs  of  France - — Institution  of  hereditary 
Nobility — Decrees  respecting  the  Jew — Annual  Exposition  of  the  State 
of  the  Empire — Constitution  of  Bavaria — Revolution  in  Turkey— Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  America  respecting  the  Embargo — Message  of  the  President — 
Correspondence  of  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Canning — Disposition  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Colonies  towards  the  Mother  Country — Proclamation  of  Linkers — 
Brazil. 

IN  the  north  of  Europe  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  treaty  of  Til¬ 
sit  soon  began  to  unfold  themselves. 

Russia,  become  the  abject  and  wil¬ 
ling  instrument  of  the  designs  of 
Bonaparte,  not  only  deserted  Swe¬ 
den,  but  prepared  to  attack  her,  as 
soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  would 
admit  of  hostile  operations.  Den- 
|  mark,  which  had  thrown  herself 
completely  into  the  arms  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  our  bombard¬ 
ment  of  her  capital  and  seizure  of 
her  beet,  viewed  Sweden,  as  the 
ally  of  England,  with  more  than 
her  usual  feelings  of  hatred  and 
enmity.  These  feelings  were  like¬ 
wise  increased  and  exasperated 
from  the  suspicion  she  entertained, 
that  Sweden  approved  of  the  attack 
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on  Copenhagen,  and  had  been 
by  no  means  indisposed,  if  she  had 
thought  that  her  interest  had  re¬ 
quired  it,  to  occupy  the  island  of 
Zealand  when  it  was  left  by  the 
English.  Of  this  Denmark  openly 
accused  Sweden ;  and  the  answer 
that  was  given  to  the  charges  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  adroitness 
with  which  she  declines  the  ab¬ 
solute  denial  of  it,  than  for  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  innocence,  or  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  crime. 

In  this  perilous  situation  of  the 
king  of  Sweden, — threatened  with 
an  invasion  of  the  southern  part  of 
his  dominions  by  the  joint  forces 
of  Denmark  and  France,  for  the 
troops  of  the  latter  had  crossed 
over  into  the  islands  in  the  Baltic, 
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and  with  an  attach,  much  more 
easy  to  be  put  into  execution,  on 
the  side  of  Finland,  by  his  power¬ 
ful  neighbour  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,— it  became  the  evident  duty 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  assist  her  firm  ally  by 
every  means  in  her  power.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  8th  of  February 
a  convention  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  preamble  to  this 
treaty  refers  in  simple  language  to 
the  .consequences  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  They  were  evidently  be¬ 
ginning  to  manifest  themselves  in 
such  a  manner,  as  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that,  by  the  united  hostile 
measures  of  France  and  Russia, 
Sweden  was,  if  possible,  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  accede  to  the  French  sy¬ 
stem,  and  to  desert  the  alliance  of 
England.  His  Swedish  majesty 
being  thus  placed  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  coming  forward,  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions,  with  a 
much  greater  force  than  the  re¬ 
sources' of  his  revenue  would  enable 
him  to  raise  and  maintain  ;  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  being  arri- 
ipaated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  and  defence 
of  his  ally, and  thus  at  once  to  fulfil 
the  spirit  apd  terms  of  the  alliance 
which  subsisted  between  them,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  both 
states  ;  .  it  was  mutually  agreed' 
that  Britain  should  pay  to  thinking 
of  Sweden  the  sum  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in 
equal  instalments  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  month :  this  sum 
was  to  be  employed,  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  putting  in  motion  all 
his  land  forces,  such  part  of  his 
fleet  as  might  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  and  particularly  his  flotilla. 
By  a  separate  article,  the  respective 
sovereigns  agreed  to  arrange  and 
concert,  as  speedily  as  circuxn- 
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stances  would  allow  or  might  re¬ 
quire,  the  measures  which  ought 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  auxiliary 
forces  which  Britain  ought  to  send 
into  the  Baltic,  whenever  the  wan 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  or 
Denmark,  should  actually  take, 
place.  It  was  expressly  declared,, 
that  no  peace,  truce,  or  conven¬ 
tion  of  neutrality  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  enemy,  unless  in  con¬ 
cert  and  by  mutual  agreement. 

A  very  short  time  after  this 
treaty  was  entered  into,  and  before 
the  season  of  the  year  had  rendered 
Finland  fit  for  the  operations  of  a 
campaign,  the  Russian  troops,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  40,000  cross¬ 
ed  their  own  frontier,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  interruption  as  far 
as  Helsingfor.  Thus  hostile  mea¬ 
sures  were  commenced  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  formality  of  a  declaration  o£ 
war.  This,  however,  was  not  long 
delayed  ;  and,  as  proceeding  from 
a  sovereign  who  had  so  very  late¬ 
ly  been  united  in  his  views  and  plans 
with  the  power  ■whom  he  was  now 
about  to  attack,  it  is  deserving  of 
attention  and  record. 

The  treaty  which  was  conclude 
ed  in  1780  between  Catharine  and 
Gustaves  III,,  and  a  subsequent 
treaty  in  1 800  between  Paul  and 
the  present  king  of  Sweden,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  principle,  that  the 
Baltic  is  an  inclosed  sea, and  that, 
therefore,  these  two  powers  would 
unite  to  oppose  or  avenge  any  acts 
of  hostility  which  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  its  coasts,  are  appealed 
to  by  Alexander.  In  consequence 
of  these  treaties,  this  monarch  call¬ 
ed  upon  Sweden  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  a  war  against  England,  on 
account  of  the  violence  and  hos¬ 
tile  aggiession  committed  by  that 
power  against  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark.  1  he  king  of  Sweden  did 
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hot  detiy  that,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  appealed  to,  he  was  bound 
to  unite  with  Russia  to  avenge  the 
violation  of  the  Baltic  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Copenhagen;  but,  before 
he  cooperated  for  this  purpose,  he 
nailed  upon  the  emperor  of  Russia 
to  procure  the  liberation  of  the 
coast  of  that  sea  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
opening  of  the  German  harbours 
to  English  vessels.  These  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  evident,  ought  to 
be  viewed  as  equally  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  treaties  to  which 
Alexander  appealed,  as  the  En¬ 
glish  attack  on  Copenhagen.  While 
a  French  army  occupied  the  Coasts 
of  the  East  Sea,  and  the  navigation 
of  its  harbours  Was,  by  means  of 
that  army,  shut  up  from  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  any  power,  it  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  regarded  as  an  inclosed 
sea,  warranted  t6  against  all  acts 
of  hostility  and  violence  which 
might  be  committed  on  its  coasts,” 
as  the  treaties  referred  to  express¬ 
ly  declared  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered.  The  answer  pf  the 
king  of  Sweden  rested  on  a  sim¬ 
ple,  but  conclusive  argument : — He 
was  called  upon  to  go  to  war  with 
England,  because  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  act  of  hostility  in  the 
Baltic  sea,  which  Sweden*  along 
with  Russia,  was  bound  to  pre¬ 
serve  free  from  violence  :  this  he 
by  no  means  refused  to  do ;  but 
lie  called,  in  his  turn,  upon  the 
emperor  of  Pvussia,  previously,  to 
liberate,  by  negotiation  or  arms, 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  from  the 
French  army,  which,  by  shutting 
up  its  ports,  had,  equally  with  the 
English,  committed  such  an  act 
of  hostility,  as,  by  the  treaties  of 
1 780  and  1800,  Sweden  and  Rus¬ 
sia  were  bound  jointly  to  avenge. 

The  observations  made  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  his  declaration,  in  reply 


to  the  king  of  Sweden,  on  this 
point,  are  very  Weak  and  inappli¬ 
cable.  He  asserts  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  wished  to  defer  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaties,  and  was  only 
solicitous  to  oblige  and  benefit 
England,  by  opening  the  German 
harbours  on  the  Baltic.  This  he 
declares  to  be  a  most  striking  proof 
of  partiality  towards  England. 
Blit  it  is  clear  that  the  offer  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  cannot  fairly 
admit  of  any  such  interpretation. 
The  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  had 
been  invaded  by  the  presence  of 
a  French  army  and  the  shutting 
up  its  ports:  it  had  also  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  attack  on  Copenha¬ 
gen.  The  emperor  of  Russia;  over¬ 
looking  the  invasion  of  this  neutra- 
lity  in  one  instance,  calls  upon  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  cooperate  with 
him,  in  order  to  avenge  it :  in  the 
other,  the  king  of  Sweden  very 
properly  and  justly  declares  his 
willingness  to  cooperate,  provided 
the  entire  and  not  the  partial  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  Baltic  is  to  be  the 
object  of  their  cooperation,  and 
that  the  French,  as  having  been 
the  first  to  commit  the  act  of  ag¬ 
gression,  should  be  the  first  com¬ 
pelled  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
the  Baltic. 

The  declaration  proceeds  to  state, 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia,  after 
having  in  vain  made  use  of  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  persuade  his 
Swedish  majesty  to  return  to  a 
line  of  policy  compatible  with  the 
interests  and  Welfare  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  having  ascertained  that 
a  secret  treaty  was  negotiating  at 
London  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Russian  notes  were  lying  unan¬ 
swered  at  Stockholm,  cannot  any 
longer  suffer  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  to  remain  un¬ 
certain,  nor  allow  of  her  neutra¬ 
lity,  He  must,  therefore,  use  all 
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the  power  which  Providence  has 
put  into  his  hands,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  welfare  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  which  he  is  convinced  is 
threatened  by  the  connection  of 
Sweden  with  England.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  if  Sweden  would  attach  her¬ 
self,  without  delay,  to  the  cause  of 
Russia  and  Denmark,  by  shutting 
up  the  East  sea  against  England 
till  a  maritime  peace  should  be  con¬ 
cluded,  the  emperor  Alexander 
professed  his  readiness  to  change 
the  hostile  measures  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take. 

To  this  declaration,  which  betray¬ 
ed  the  injustice  of  the  war  on 
which  Russia  had  entered,  by  the 
weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  she 
brought  forward  to  defend  it,  it 
was  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  for 
the  Swedish  monarch  to  give  a 
strong  and  satisfactory  reply.  The 
emperor  Alexander  had  invaded 
Finland,  without  a  previous  decla¬ 
ration  of  war :  he  had  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  general  whom  he 
appointed  to  the  command  of  his 
armies,  Springporten  a  traitor  to 
his  native  country.  Such  conduct 
could  scarcely  be  paralleled  for  its 
treachery  and  violence  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  :  yet,  when  it  was  view¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  but  a  very  short  time  be¬ 
fore  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
its  enormity  must  be  deemed  highly 
aggravated.  For  what  is  Sweden 
attacked  by  the  armies  of  Russia  ? 
. — Of  what  is  she  accused  ?  Simply 
©f  this,  That  she  perseveres  in  a 
system  which  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  had  but  very  lately  regarded 
as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  king  of  Sweden  is  at¬ 
tacked  because  he  remains  firm 
and  true  to  the  principle  add  ob¬ 
ject  of  that  alliance  into  which  he 
and  Alexander  entered  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  resisting  the  aggression  and 
tyranny  of  France.  This  is  his 
only  crime  : — he  is  consistent  and 
persevering  ;  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  is  not. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  when  he 
formed  this  alliance,  was  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  had  been  insulted 
in  the  most  gross  personal  manner, 
because  he  had  refused  to  ratify  a 
treaty  of  peace  agreed  to  by  his 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Had  not 
therefore  the  king  of  Sweden  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  he  formed  an  alliance  against 
the  r  reach,  with  a  monarch  who 
had  been  insulted  by  the  French — 
whose  people  had  been  proclaimed 
to  all  Europe,  in  the  French  bulle¬ 
tins,  as  savages  and  barbarians — . 
he  had  secured  to  himself  a  firm 
friend  ?  Could  he  have  expected 
that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  alliance  would  not  have  been 
inviolably  kept  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  ?  But  he  grounded  his  hopes 
not  merely  on  the  just  indignation 
which  Alexander  must  have  felt 
against  the  French.  The  emperor 
himself  had  declared  “  that  he 
would  reject  all  declarations  of 
peace,  whether  more  or  less  advan¬ 
tageous,  if  they  were  not  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  glory  of  the  Russian 
name,  the  security  of  the  empire, 
the  sanctity  of  alliances ,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace  of  ail  Europe 

How  have  these  great  objects 
been  obtained  r  Are  they  not  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  ? 
The  king  of  Sweden  was  not  made 
acquainted  with  the  armistice  con¬ 
cluded  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
emperor :  he  learnt  none  of  their 
proceedings,  till  he  was  invited  in 
a  cold  manner  to  assist  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  peace  which  they  had 
already  concluded.  He  then  call¬ 
ed  upon  Russia  to  negotiate  an  ar¬ 
mistice 
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tnistice  for  him  :  but  from  her  re¬ 
ply  he  was  convinced  that  he 
ought  not  to  place  much  reliance  or 
confidence  on  Russian  cooperation. 
Thus  deserted  by  that  power  which 
was  bound  by  express  treaty  to 
unite  its  fate  with  the  fate  of  Swe¬ 
den,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  German  territories.  He 
withdrew  into  Sweden  -there  he 
flattered  himself  he  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  in  tranquillity  and 
peace,  notwithstanding  Russia  had 
thought  proper  to  change  her 
principles  and  system  of  conduct. 
The  king  had  acted  up  to  the  alli¬ 
ance  which  he  had  formed  with  the 
court  of  St.  Petershurgh,  in  the 
most  explicit  and  frank  manner. 
Conscious  of  not  having  broken  or 
evaded  any  of  the  terms, — but  on 
the  contrary  of  having  fulfilled 
them  in  many  respects  to  the  evident 
benefit  and  support  of  Russia,* — he 
certainly  did  not  expect  that  his  fi¬ 
delity  in  this  respect  would  have 
been  branded  and  treated  as  a 
crime. 

But  Russia  knew  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  had  merit  of  a  higher 
order  than  what  could  be  claimed 
from  the  faithful  observance  of  a 
treaty  qf  alliance.  France  had 
tempted  him  to  break  with  the  em¬ 
peror  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  when 
the  Russian  frontiers  and  capital 
were  in  a  very  defenceless  state  : 
and  the  reward  offered  was  by  no 
means  trifling  the  restoration  of 
all  the  provinces  wrested  from 
Charles  XII.  and  any  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  on  which  the  king 
might  fix,  were  offered,  provided 
the  king  would  desert  his  ally. 
These  offers  he  hall  not  only  reject¬ 
ed  from  thi ;  he  claimed  no  very 
high  merit; — ne  had  immediately 
acquainted  the  emperor  with  the 
designs  of  France. 


The  war  which  Russia  had  com¬ 
menced  against  Sweden  might,  ea¬ 
sily  be  traced  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
It  was  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  the  commercial  monopoly  of 
England.  This  pretext  was  made  use 
of  by  France,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  continent  to  accede  to  measures 
which  could  only  end  in  its  ruin 
and  complete  subjection  to  that 
power.  Paris  was  to  be  made  the 
common  centre  from  which  were  to 
emanate  the  mandates  that  were 
to  dictate  the  principles,  laws,  and 
institutions  to  the  enslaved  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  The  part  which 
Russia  was  to  act  had  been  mark¬ 
ed  out  for  her  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
In  conformity  with  it,  she  had  called 
upon  the  king  of  Sweden  to  assist, 
agreeably  to  the  convention  made 
in  1780,  in  shutting  the  Baltic 
against  foreign  ships  of  war.  To 
this  his  majesty  signified  his  assent, 
provided  the  neutrality  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  was  first  actually  reestablished 
by  the  removal  of  the  French  armies 
from  its  shores.  "When  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia  appealed  to  the  arm¬ 
ed  neutrality,  the  king  of  Sweden 
recalled  to  his  recollection  the  events 
of  1801  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
that  armed  neutrality  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  emperor  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  convention  with  Eng¬ 
land,  which  he  was  assuredly  bound 
to  fulfil,  so  long  as  England  ful¬ 
filled  her  obligations.  The  king, 
in  order  still  further  to  manifest 
his  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  undertook 
to  prevail  on  his  ally  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  not  to  send  any 
ships  of  war  into  that  sea,  provid¬ 
ed  armaments  were  not  made 
there  by  any  other  powers. 

While  the  king  was  pressing  for¬ 
ward  this  arrangement,  which  he 
considered  likely  to  be  of  the  great- 
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est  benefit  to  Russia,  and  which  pro¬ 
posed  no  terms  but  what  she  might 
accede  to  consistently  with  her  en¬ 
gagements  with  France,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  entered  Finland  and 
commenced  hostile  operations. 
Bat  Russia,  already  instructed  by 
her  new  ally,  calls  forth,  in  aid  of 
her  attack  on  a  province  to  which 
the  season  of  the  year  prevents  as¬ 
sistance  from  being  sent,  the  aid 
of  treachery  and  treason.  The 
Finlanders  are  called  upon  to  de¬ 
sert  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
to  transfer  themselves  en  masse  to 
their  invaders.  Every  method 
which  perfidy  can  suggest  or  adopt 
is  put  in  practice,  to  seduce  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  their  duty  and  allegiance. 

The  declaration  concludes  with 
a  warm  and  spirited  address  to  the 
people  of  Finland,  in  which  the 
king  expresseshis  firmest  confidence, 
that,  sensible  of  his  paternal  kind¬ 
ness,  and  aware  of  the  deceit  and 
treachery  of  their  enemy,  they 
would  exert  all  their  energy  and 
strength,  and  remain  with  their 
hearts  unseduced  and  their  courage 
Unsubdued,  till  he  could  employ 
his  whole  force  and  that  of  his  ally 
in  protecting  and  avenging  them. 

The  declaration  of  Denmark 
against  Sweden  dwelt  at  great 
length,  and  in  a  veryemphatic  man- 
ner,  on  the  attack  of  Copenhagen. 
While  all  the  rest  of  Europe  re¬ 
sounded  with  a  cry  of  indignation 
at  this  atrocious  crime,  committed 
against  a  neutral  and  unoffending 
state,  Sweden  alone  preserved  a  tc- 
tfil  silence.  Instead  of  expressing 
herself  injured  and  insulted  by  this 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  when 
she  did  explain  her  sentiments  and 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  she  pre¬ 
ferred  complaints  the  most  un¬ 
founded,  and  brought  forward 
Charges  tire  most  calumnious  and 


unjust,  against  Denmark.  Such 
behaviour  recalled  and  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  suspicion  before  entertained, 
but  at  that  time  repelled  as  uncha¬ 
ritable  and  unfounded,  that  Swe¬ 
den  was  not  merely  indifferentto  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen.  There  were 
many  circumstances  which  could 
not  well  be  accounted  for,  unless 
on  the  supposition  that  Sweden 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  Great  Britain  against 
Denmark,  but  that  she  actually 
approved  of  them.  Unless  this  be 
admitted,  must  it  not  be  deemed 
very  extraordinary  that  the  Swed¬ 
ish  monarch,  several  weeks  before 
Stralsund  was  reduced,  should  con¬ 
sent  to  the  departure  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  from  Pomerania,  whi¬ 
ther  indeed  they  seem  to  have  gone 
for  ho  other  purpose  but  to  screen 
their  designs  on  Zealand  ?  Of  the 
assistance  which  the  English  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  ports  of  Sweden  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  speak  in  explicit  or  accurate 
terms  j  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  by  means  of  that  assistance 
it  was  enabled  to  deal  destruction 
on  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

Would  the  king  of  Sweden  have 
become  a  witness,  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast,  of  the  injustice  and  out¬ 
rage  committed  against  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation  ; — would  he  have 
received  with  so  much  attention 
and  kindness,  those  who  had  led 
on  the  English  forces  employ-  * 
ed  on  this  occasion,  if  he  had  not 
approved  of  their  proceedings  ? 
These,  however,  were  but  appear¬ 
ances  :  for  the  full  development 
and  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  was  hostile  to  Den¬ 
mark,  the  Danish  government  is 
indebted  to  Great  Britain.  When 
he  was  called  upon  to  free  himself 
from  the  charge,  his  majesty  gave 
an  insulting,  indirect,  and  equivocal 
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reply.  Still  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  restrained  itself,  in  the  hopes 
that,  as  the  treaty  between  Sweden 
and  Great  Britain  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  his  majesty 
would  not  renew  an  alliance  with  a 
power  which  had  behaved  in  such 
a  violent  and  unprincipled  manner 
against  a  neutral  unoffending  state. 
But  as  the  Danish  government  had 
been  mistaken  ;  as  Sweden  had  ac¬ 
tually  renewed  her  alliance  with  a 
power  which  still  threatened  the 
tieutrality  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
ports  of  Zealand  with  her  arma¬ 
ments,  his  majesty  the  king  ot 
Denmark  found  himself  compelled 
to  adopt  entirely  the  resolutions  of 
Russia  in  respect  to  Sweden,  and 
to  declare  that  he  will  not  sepa¬ 
rate  his  cause  from  that  ot  his  au¬ 
gust  and  faithful  ally. 

The  answer  of  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  to  the  Danish  declaration  of 
war  was  simple  and  satisfactory. 
The  relations  of  the  two  countries 
were  merely  those  of  peace :  they 
were  not  united  for  war.  When  there¬ 
fore,  in  1806,  Sweden,  Russia  and 
Prussiawere leagued  against  France, 
Denmark  preserved  her  neutrality, 
without  being  called  upon  by  Swe¬ 
den  to  assist  her  in  the  wan  From 
this  circumstance  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  was  persuaded,  that  the  naval 
force  of  Denmark  would  never  be  of 
service  to  him  ;  and  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  he  had  every  reason  to 
fear  that  Denmark,  overawed  or 
persuaded  by  Russia  and  France, 
might  employ  it  against  him.  With 
these  impressions  and  apprehensions, 
the  king  of  Sweden  did  not  think  him¬ 
self  called  upon  to  interfere  when 
England  attacked  Copenhagen. 

Denmaik  Has  unjustly  asserted 
that  Sweden  was  privy  to  this  at¬ 
tack  ;  and  has  hinted  that  she  not 
only  approved  of  it,  but  also  gave 
assistance  to  the  forces  which  were 
b 
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employed  in  it.  The  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  declares  that  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  did  not  invite  Sweden  to  join 
in  the  expedition :  that  it  did  not 
even  acquaint  him  with  it,  till  every 
thing  was  prepared  to  accomplish 
its  object.  The  auxiliary  troops 
landed  by  England  in  Pomerania 
were  actually  sent  back  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  separate  article  between 
that  power  and  Sweden,  and  not, 
as  the  Danish  declaration  insi¬ 
nuates,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
the  expedition  against  Zealand. 
With  respect  to  the  justification  of 
this  expedition,  it  rests  with  the 
court  of  London.  If  what  it  has 
already  given  to  the  world  as  the 
reasons  which  induced  it  to  attack 
Copenhagen  be  deemed  insufficient, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the 
numerous  French  armies  which 
still  overawe  the  nation,  and  whose 
sole  object  and  employment  is  to 
shut  the  ports  of  the  East  Sea 
against  England. 

As  it  is  very  plain  by  whose  in¬ 
stigation  the  Danish  government 
has  declared  war  against  Sweden, 
—Why  has  it  not  the  openness  and 
courage  at  once  to  avow  it?  It  would 
not  then  be  obliged  to  find  out  pre¬ 
tended  grievances,  and  to  state 
causes  for  its  hostility  of  the  most 
futile  and  absurd  nature.  It  would 
not  then  be  led  into  the  most  palpa¬ 
ble  contradictions ;  nor  would  it 
accuse  Sweden  of  committing  those 
very  hostile  acts,  of  which  it  lias 
itself  been  guilty  in  a  much  more 
gross  and  aggravated  manner.  It 
would  not  then  have  reproached 
Sweden  for  having  entered  into  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  nor  employed 
the  epithet  mercenary ,  most  proba¬ 
bly  at  the  instigation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  tinder  whose  influence  it 
evidently  acts,  while  it  was  con¬ 
scious  that  a  similar  charge  and 
epithet  might,  with  much  greater 
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propriety  and  justice,  be  applied  to 
itself. 

The  king  of  Sweden  takes  this 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  So  far  from 
imitating  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  other  states,  he  never  de¬ 
manded  of  Sweden  any  thing  that 
might  involve  her  in  hostilities,  or 
intrench  in  the  smallest  degree  on 
her  independence  or  tranquillity. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  king 
proposed  to  his  ally,  that,  in  order 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  no  ships  of  war  should  be  sent 
thither,  his  proposal  received  the 
most  prompt  and  explicit  accept¬ 
ance.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  complaints  with 
which  the  Danish  declaration  is 
Filed  ;  and  must  prove  to  Den¬ 
mark,  when  she  regains  a  knowledge 
of  her  true  interests,  the  honour¬ 
able  difference  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  her  allies  and  the  ally  of  Swe¬ 
den.  His  Britannic  majesty  exercis¬ 
ed  the  same  moderate  and  liberal 
sentiments  towards  Denmark,  till 
she  became  absolutely  dangerous. 
She  was  suffered  to  maintain  her 
neutrality,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
it,  quiet  and  undisturbed,  when 
Sweden,  England,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  had  united  for  the  purpose 
of  avenging  the  devastations  com¬ 
mitted  by  France  upon  Lower 
Saxony  and  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
Had  England  acted  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  France  is  governed, 
this  neutrality  of  Denmark,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  so  evidently  her 
duty  to  join  in  repelling  the  French, 
would  have  been  deemed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  invading  her : 
but  she  did  not  resort  to  this  mea¬ 
sure  till  she  wars  actually  compell¬ 
ed  to  it  by  a  regard  to  her  own 
safety. 

In  all  the  charges  so  unjustly 
brought  against  Sweden,  the  court 


of  Denmark  in  vain  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  humiliating  fact,  that 
she  is  the  ally  of  France,  or  rather 
her  vassal,  commanded  by  her  to 
commence  hostilities  against  a  state 
from  whom  she  cannot  prove  that 
she  has  received  the  smallest  injury. 
But  his  Swedish  majesty,  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  truth  and  honour  will 
finally  triumph  over  injustice  and 
falsehood,  and  relying  on  the  bless¬ 
ing  and  protection  of  Providence 
and  the  cheerful  assistance  of  his 
subjects,  entertains  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  shall  be  able  to  con¬ 
duct  the  war  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  tend  to  the  confusion  of  his 
enemies,  and  restore  to  Sweden  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace. 

So  entirely  was  Alexander  under 
the  dominion  of  Bonaparte,  and 
so  completely  loosened,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  new  connection,  from 
every  principle  of  honour,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  or  scruple  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  most  base  and  infa¬ 
nt  u  s  methods,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  and  accelerating  his  views 
against  Finland.  His  projects, 
however,  were  discovered  by  the 
interception  of  some  dispatches 
sent  from  count  Romanzow  at  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  M.  Alopeus,  vffio  still 
remained  at  Stockholm.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  the  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  was  arrested ;  and  the 
king  of  Svreden,  in  justification  of 
the  arrest,  published  the  dispatches 
which  had  been  intercepted.  In 
one  of  them,  count  Romanzowr 
states,  that  he  understands  that 
baron  Armfeldt  is  to  command 
the  Swedish  army  destined  to  pro¬ 
tect;  the  province  of  Finland.  As 
some  difference  had  arisen  between 
this  nobleman  and  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  during  the  campaign  in  Po¬ 
merania,  the  count  wishes  M. 
Alopeus  to  sound  him,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible, 
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sible,  to  detach  him  from  the  in¬ 
terests  and  cause  of  his  sovereign, 
by  flattering  his  ambition,  and  by 
the  promise  of  great  rewards.  The 
circumstance  of  the  baron  being  a 
Fin  by  birth  is  particularly  dwelt 
noon  by  the  count,  as  likely  to 
further  the  views  of  the  Russian 
court. 

In  another  letter,  the  count  trans¬ 
mitted  the  Russian  declaration, 
and  some  proclamations  to  be 
distributed  in  Finland.  These 
however  were  to  be  kept  secret  from 
the  Swedish  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  nor 
was  he  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  declaration  till  some  days  had 
elapsed.  M.  Alopeus  is  therefore 
commanded  to  observe  the  most 
strict  and  scrupulous  silence,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  Danish  minister,  to 
whom  he  is  to  reveal  every  thing, 
and  to  give  the  most  pointed  and 
satisfactory  assurances  ofthe  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  to¬ 
wards  his  master.  M.  Alopeus  is 
then  furnished  with  rules  and  di¬ 
rections  for  his  behaviour  and  con¬ 
duct  at  Stockholm  ;  and  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  advised  to  protract  his 
stay  there,  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
mitting  to  his  court  whatever  use¬ 
ful  information  he  might  be  able  to 
collect. 

Though  the  emperor  of  Russia 
must  have  been  sensible  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  arrest  of  his  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Stockholm,  and  that  he  was 
merely  treated  according  to  his  de¬ 
serts,  he  yet  published  a  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  In  this  he 
dwells  much  more  fully  on  the 
same  topics  with  which  he  had  fill¬ 
ed  his  former  declaration,  than  on 
the  avowed  object  of  it.  It  is  only 
in  one  paragraph  that  he  adverts 
to  the  arrest  of  M.  Alopeus  ;  and 
this  he  does  without  any  of  that 
violent  language  which  he  most 


probably  would  have  used,  had  he 
not  known  that  the  arrest  was  per- 
fectlyjustifiable.  Instead  of  using 
reprisals,  which  he  says  he  might 
have  done,  he  preferred  giving  di¬ 
rections  that  more  than  the  usual 
attention  and  respect  should  he 
paid  to  the  Swedish  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  that,  when¬ 
ever  he  was  disposed  to  set  off  for 
Stockholm,  he  might  have  full 
liberty,  and  be  protected,  during 
his  journey,  from  every  occurrence 
that  would  impede  or  incommode 
it.  The  declaration  concludes 
with  a  public  and  official  notice  to 
all  Europe,  that  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  will  henceforth  consider  the 
province  of  Swedish  Finland  as  a 
province  conquered  by  his  arms, 
and  that  he  incorporates  it  for  ever 
with  his  empire. 

As  the  detail  of  the  operations 
which  were  carried  on  in  Finland  are 
in  general  totally  devoid  of  interest, 
and  would  moreover  occupy  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  space  in  our  volume, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occurrences,  and  pointing  out 
the  unprincipled  and  barbarous 
manner  in  which  the.  war  was 
carried  on  by  Russia. 

Count  Buxhovden,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  in  chief  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  in  Finland,  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  frontiers  before  he  issu¬ 
ed  a  proclamation  to  the  following 
purport.  His  imperial  majesty, 
impressed  with  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  confidence  which  the  Fins 
placed  in  the  good  faith  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Russia,  during  the  last- 
war,  which  the  king  of  Sweden, 
without  the  least  cause  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  constitution  of  Fin-  / 
land,  carried  on,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  is  concerned  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  enter  Fin¬ 
land  in  a  hostile  manner.  But  the 
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cmperof  had  no  alternative :  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  the  honour 
and  safety  of  his  nearest  ally,  and 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions, 
compelled  him  to  take  up  arms 
against  Sweden  ;  and  to  place  Fin¬ 
land  under  his  protection,  in  order 
to  secure  himself  due  satisfaction, 
in  case  the  king  of  Sweden  perse¬ 
vered  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
just  conditions  of  peace  which  had 
been  offered  to  him.  The  Russian 
army  did  not  however  enter  as  ene¬ 
mies,  but  as  friends  :  their  object 
was  to  render  Finland  more  pro¬ 
sperous  and  happy,  to  defend  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  horrors 
and  calamities  of  war.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  therefore  wrould  not  only 
expose  themselves  to  the  just  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Russian  army,  but 
also  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  their  own  good,  if  they  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  to 
take  up  arms.  His  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  is  determined  to  incorporate 
Finland  wTith  the  Russian  empire  : 
it  would  therefore  be  treated  in 
every  respect  as  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  ancient  laws  will  be 
preserved  so  long  as  the  troops  oc¬ 
cupy  it,  and  the  Russian  officers 
and  soldiers  will  be  ordered  to  pay 
them  proper  and  strict  obedience. 
As  a  proof  of  the  paternal  regard 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  magazines 
Will  be  established,  from  which  the 
more  indigent  inhabitants  will  be 
supplied  with  necessaries,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Russian  troops.  De¬ 
puties  are  to  be  sent  to  Abo,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  such 
measures  as  may  be  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  province. 

The  army  which  was  sent  by 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  the  defence 
of  Finland  was  commanded  by 
count  Kiinspor,  a  general  of  un¬ 
common  talents  and  skill.  On 
him,  also,  Buxhovden  endeavoured 


to  prevail,  by  means  of  bribery  and 
promises,  to  betray  the  cause  of  his 
master ;  but  Klingspor  remained 
firm  and  unshaken  in  his  integrity, 
loyalty  and  zeal.  He  returned  no 
answer  to  the  traitorous  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  Russian  general,  but 
very  properly  transmitted  them  to 
Stockholm';  But  though  the  Swedes 
thus  showed  themselves  unassail¬ 
able  by  the  weapons  of  corruption, 
they  were  by  no  means  in  such 
force,  as  to  enable  them  to  oppose, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  the 
first  advances  of  their  enemies. 
Buxhovden,  after  some  trifling  and 
partial  skirmishes,  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Abo,  the  capital  of  Swe¬ 
dish  Finland,  within  a  month  after 
his  invasion  of  that  province.  The 
entrapce  into  this  town  took  place 
in  a  very  formal  manner.  The 
province,  which  a  very  short  time 
before  the  emperor  of  Russia  de¬ 
clared  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  enter,  merely  as  a  protection 
against  Sweden,  and  to  oblige  its 
king  to  join  in  the  league  against 
England,  was  solemnly  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  his  empire.  Biorneberg, 
a  strong  placed  was  also  taken  :  in 
defending  it,  the  Swedish  army 
suffered  much  ;  and  after  its  cap¬ 
ture,  and  that  of  Abo,  count 
Klingspor  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  retreating.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  flattered  themselves  that  a 
column  of  their  army,  under  the 
command  of  general  Tutschkow, 
would  be  able  to  outflank  the 
Swedes,  and  compel  them  to  sur¬ 
render.  In  this  manoeuvre,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  most  completely 
f  oiled  by  the  skill  and  activity  with 
which  Klingspor  conducted  his 
retreat*  Though  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
armyr  well  provided  with  every 
tiling,  assisted  by  the  services  of 
several  French  engineers,  and  di¬ 
rected 
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rected  in  their  pursuit  by  several 
traitors,  who  were  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  he 
fought  his  way  with  the  utmost 
bravery  and  success.  Almost 
every  day  skirmishes  took  place, 
which  the  Swedish  army  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  enabled  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  harass  and 
weaken  the  enemy,  and  to  continue 
their  own  retreat.  This  retreat 
continued  upwards  of  400  English 
miles,  through  a  country  almost 
without  roads,  and  deeply  covered 
with  snow.  Nor  was  it  only  his 
army  that  he  saved  ;  he  preserved 
all  his  magazines,  stores,  and  am¬ 
munition!  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  uniting  his  harassed,  but  not 
disorderly  or  weakened  troops,  with 
another  division  under  count  Cron- 
stedt.  When  all  the  circumstances 
attending-  this  retreat  are  taken  in- 
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to  consideration,  it  may,  not  with¬ 
out  justice,  be  compared  to  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  Moreau  from 
Germany.  The  Russians,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  attempt  to  sur¬ 
round  or  cut  off  Kiingspor,  re¬ 
turnee!  froni  pursuing  him,  to¬ 
wards  the  southern  part  of  Fin¬ 
land. 

The  next  place  against  which 
the  Russians  directed  all  their 
means  both  of  artifice  and  force 
was  Sweaborg.  This  place,  from 
the  great  strength  of  its  natural 
position,  aided  by  theyworks  which 
have  been  raised  for  its  defence, 
has  justly  been  called  the  Gibral¬ 
tar  of  the  North.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  they  began  to  bombard 
it ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  do  so 
much  injury  either  to  the  houses 
or  fortress,  as  mVht  have  been  ex- 
pected.  Very  few  of  the  garrison 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
attack  ;  and  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  ammunition  had  been 
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expended,  when  the  Swedish  go¬ 
vernor  listened  to  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation  proposed  by  the  enemy.  The 
nature  of  several  of  these  terms,  as 
well  as  the  short  and  inadequate 
defence  which  he  made,  naturally 
expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
treachery,  or  the  charge  of  great 
weakness  and  incapability.  By 
the  first  article  the  governor  stipu¬ 
lates  to  give  up  the  fortress,  pro¬ 
vided  it  shall  not  have  received, 
within  the  space  of  a  month,  effec¬ 
tual  succours  by  at  least  five  sail 
of  the  line :  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  conditional  engagement  to 
surrender,  he  did  not  dispatch  any 
notice  of  his  situation,  either  to  the 
commander  of  the  Swedish  army 
or  to  Stockholm,  By  another  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  governor  gave  his  assent 
and  approbation  to  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Buxhovden,  which  was 
issued  and  calculated  to  withdraw 
the  Finnish  regiments  from  their 
allegiance  to  Sweden  ;  for  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated,  that  such  of 
them  as  are  disposed  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  imperial  majesty 
shall  enjoy  all  the  benefits  held  out 
by  that  proclamation.  The  go¬ 
vernor  also  agreed  to  give  up  all 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour ;  thus 
cutting  himself  off  from  all  chance 
of  transporting  the  garrison  to  the 
seat  of  war;  and  he  moreover 
consented  that  such  as  might  be 
able  to  reach  Sweden,  should 
not  serve  against  Russia  nor  her 
allies.  But  the  most  singular  ar¬ 
ticle  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
Swedish  flotilla.  This  was  not 
only  very  numerous,  but  comprised 
some  of  the  best  galleys  belonging 
to  Sweden.  It  was  expressly  sti¬ 
pulated  that  this  flotilla  should 
“  be  restored  to  Sweden,  according 
to  the  particular  return  made 
thereof  after  the.  conclusion  of 
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peace,  in  case  that  England  should 
also  restore  to  Denmark  the  fleet 
which  she  took  last  year.” 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  justly 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Sweaborg.  He  official¬ 
ly  declared  it  to  be  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  render  him,  as  well  as 
all  who  took  part  in  the  capitula¬ 
tion,  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
liege-men,  since  they  had  abused 
bis  majesty's  confidence,  and  acted 
contrary  to  the  orders  which  had 
been  given  them.  All  those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  did  not  resist  so  degrad¬ 
ing  a  procedure  were  dismissed 
from  his  majesty's  service  and  that 
of  the  state.  As  the  capture  of 
this  important  fortress  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  Swedes,  the  king  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  calling  upon  them  to 
remember  the  character  of  their 
ancestors,  their  own  honour,  and 
the  protection  which  Providence 
always  afforded  a  just  cause  ;  and 
reminding  them  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  called  for  that 
exertion,  which  could  be  put  forth 
only  by  tranquil  and  persevering 
minds. 

After  the  capture  of  Sweaborg, 
the  Russians  advanced  into  the 
north  of  Finland.  In  many  places, 
particularly  at  Wasa,  they  com¬ 
mitted.  the  most  atrocious  and  bar¬ 
barous  cruelties.  Buxhovden  even 
forbad,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
people  of  Finland  from  retreating 
along  with  the  Swedish  army. 
For  a  short  time,  however,  the 
Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  drive  the  Rus* 
sians  back  towards  the  south  of 
Finland.  But  these  successes  were 
but  of  a  temporary  nature;  the 
Russian  army  suffered  more  from 
want  of  provisions  than  from  the 
partial  victories  gained  over  them; 


and  when  they  had  been  recruited 
and  supplied  by  their  vicinity  to 
the  more  fertile  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  which  borders  on  Russia, 
they  were  again  enabled  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  the  Swedes  with  a 
very  superior  force.  Kiingspor, 
after  having  well  performed  the 
part  of  an  able  and  skilful  general, 
found  himself  obliged  to  conclude 
an  armistice  with  tire  enemy.  By 
this  the  military  operations  in  Fin¬ 
land  were  suspended,  and  were  not 
to  be  renewed  without  eight  days 
previous  notice.  An  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  also  agreed  upon. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  indeed, 
now  found  himself  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  situation.  The  perseverance 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  Russia,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  up  against  the 
reverses  he  had  experienced,  were 
not  met  and  supported,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  by  similar  dis¬ 
positions  on  the  part  of  his  army. 
He  perhaps  required  from  them 
more  than  they  were  able  to  per¬ 
form.  The  Russians  were  much 
more  numerous,  and  had  much 
better  opportunities  of  being  sup¬ 
ported  and  reinforced,  from  their 
vicinity  to  their  own  country,  than 
he  enjoyed.  Yet  as  the  king  him¬ 
self  set  the  example,  and  never 
shrunk  from  the  most  arduous  and 
dangerous  duties  to  which  he 
called  his  soldiers,  they  certainly 
ought  to  have  yielded  a  ready 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Fie 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  a 
particular  manner  against  his 
guards,  who  were  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  the  sons  of  .the  leading 
families  in  the  country :  they  re¬ 
fused  to  engage  the  enemy,  who 
were  much  superior  to  them  in 
numbers :  as  a  punishment  for 
v  hat  he  deemed  their  cowar¬ 
dice, 
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fifice,  he  broke  4000  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
king  found  himself  compelled  no 
give  his  assent  to  the  armistice 
which  Klingspor  had  concluded 
with  the  Russians. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  not 
.more  successful  in  his  campaign 
.against  Norway.  At  first  his  army 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  unpre¬ 
pared  Norwegians,  and  advanced, 
beyond  the  frontiers  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  peasantry  had  put  them¬ 
selves  into  a  state  of  preparation, 
and  were  joined  by  the  regular 
forces,  they  drove  the  Swedes  out 
of  the  country ;  and  having  disco¬ 
vered  and  fortified  the  weak  passes 
in  the  mountains,  they  were  en¬ 
abled  not  only  to  preserve  their  own 
territory  from  the  irruptions  of 
the  enemy,  but  also  to  act  offensive¬ 
ly  with  some  success  against  the 
Swedes.  No  action,  however,  oc- 
curred  which  is  in  the  least  worthy 
of  notice. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  to  which 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  exposed, 
Great  Britain  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  assistance  which  she  had 
promised  to  send  him.  Sir  John 
Moore  with  about  14,000  men  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Baltic  as  soon  as  it 
was  accessible  to  our  fleet.  But 
from  causes,  which  have  never  been 
explained,  this  army,  after  having 
remained  on  board  the  transports 
several  weeks,  returned  to  England 
without  having  been  of  the  least 
service  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  All 
that  is  known  respecting  this  singu¬ 
lar  and  unfortunate  circumstance, 
is,  that,  some  difference  arose  be¬ 
tween  our  commander  and  the  king, 
respecting  the  employment  of  the 
troops.  The  king  wished  them  to 
be  sent  on  a  s^Ae,  which  e'mer 
was  not  included  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  our  government  to 
sir  John  Moore,  or  which  he  thought 
would  expose  them  to  dishonour 
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and  loss  without  the  smallest  pro¬ 
bability  that  they  would  benefit  the 
king  by  their  operations.  The 
king,  it  is  said,  was  so  enraged  at 
the  refusal  of  sir  John  Moore  to 
comply  with  his  demands,  that  he 
put  him  under  arrest ;  and  it  was 
not  without  some  difficulty  that  he 
effected  his  escape  on  board  the 
British  fleet. 

The  squadron  which  was  sent 
into  the  Baltic  by  our  government 
was  of  more  service  to  Sweden. 
The  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of  thir¬ 
teen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
was  discovered  on  the  25th  of  Au¬ 
gust  by  the  Swedish  admiral,  who 
had  along  with  him  two  British  line- 
of-battle  ships,  commanded  by  sir 
Samuel  Hood  and  captain  Martin. 
Pursuit  was  instantly  given  by  the 
combined  fleet  ;  but  from  the  su-> 
perior  sailing  of  the  British  ships, 
they  soon  gained  on  the  Swedes; 
and  in  the  evening  the  Russian 
fleet  Was  observed  in  great  disorder 
endeavouring  to  avoid  a  general 
battle.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
Implacable,  captain  Martin’s  ship, 
brought  one  of  the  enemy’s  vessels 
to  close  action.  The  Russian  ad¬ 
miral  in  vain  attempted,  by  bearing 
up  with  his  whole  force,  to  prevent 
or  render  useless  the  manceuvres  of 
the  Implacable*  After  a  .  gallant 
action  of  twenty  minutes,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ship  was  completely  silenced,. 
By  this  time,  however,  sir  Samuel 
Hood  was  obliged  to  call  off  the 
Implacable,  as  the  Russian  fleet 
were  close  upon  him.  The  Russian 
admiral,  having  ordered  a  frigate 
to  take  the  disabled  ship  in  tow, 
again  hauled  his  wind.  Chase  was 
immediately  given  by  the  British. 
The  frigate  was  obliged  to  cast  off 
her  tow,  and  the  Russian  admiral 
again  bore  down,  with  several  of  his 
line-of-battle  ships.  The  British 
commanders  used  every  manoeuvre 
to  bring  on  a  general  action;  but  the 
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Russian  admiral,  afraid 'of  their  in¬ 
ferior  force,  and  aware  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  took  refuge  in  the  port  of 
Rogerswick. 

The  ship  which  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Implacable  ground¬ 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
In  this  situation  she  was  attacked 
by  sir  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Centaur. 
Every  exertion  and  endeavour  were 
made  use  of  to  bring  her  away  ; 
but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  and  an  anchor  which  had 
been  let  go,  it  was  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  She  was  however 
compelled  to  surrender  after  an 
obstinate  resistance.  As  she  was 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fast  on  shore,  sir  Samuel 
Hood,  after  having  taken  the  pri¬ 
soners  out  of  her,  was  obliged  to 
set  her  on  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  Russian  squadron 
had  entered  the  port  of  Rogers¬ 
wick,  the  men  were  employed  in 
fortifying  it  against  the  attacks  of 
the  combined  fleet.  This  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  by  the  cannon 
from  their  vessels  and  the  artillery 
which  they  brought  from  Revel. 
At  first  the  British  admiral  enter¬ 
tained  some  hopes  that  he  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  port  and  the  fleet ;  but 
when  he  perceived  the  fortifications 
which  were  erected  for  its  protect 
tion,  and  that  the  situation  of  his 
own  fleet  would  be  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  case  the  wind  blew 
strongly  from  a  certain  point,  he 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  raise  the 
blockade. 

At  the  time  when  there  was  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Russian 
fleet  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate, 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  then 
with  his  army  in  Finland,  address¬ 
ed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
In  this  letter  he  remonstrated,  in 


very  strong  and  pointed  language* 
against  the  cruelties  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  Russian  ar¬ 
mies  in  Finland.  He  endeavoured 
also  to  rouse  the  mind  of  Alexan¬ 
der  to  a  conviction  of  the  tolly  as 
well  as  the  injustice  of  his  conduct, 
in  the  war  which  he  was  prose¬ 
cuting.  What  was  its  object  ?  Of 
that  perhaps  the  emperor  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  ;  but  the  effect, 
which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
by  tne  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  on  by  Russia,  was  evident. 
It  must  excite  the  strongest  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  Russian  name.  Could 
not  the  emperor  perceive,  that  by 
punishing  the  people  of  Finland  for 
their  loyalty,  and  because  they  pos¬ 
sessed  too  much  firmness  and  at- 
tachment  to.  their  legitimate  sove¬ 
reign  to  be  drawn  away  or  fright¬ 
ened  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty  by  the  promises  or  threats  of 
the  Russian  generals,  he  was  act¬ 
ing  contrary  to  his  own  interests  ? 
He  was  shaking  the  foundation  of 
the  throne  on  which  he  sat.  The 
king  of  Sweden  then  adverted  to, 
the  successes  which  at  the  date  of 
his  letter  attended  his  arms  in  Fin¬ 
land,  and  to  the  probability  that  the 
imperial  fleet  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  the  port  of  Rogerswick,  un** 
less  as  a  conquest. 

This  letter,  however,  produced 
no  effect.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
was  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  Bonaparte  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason  or  justice.  No  measures 
had  been  neglected,  by  which  the 
French  emperor  thought  it  likely 
that  his  influence  over  Alexander 
would  be  preserved  or  increased. 
Of  the  extent  and  nature  of  that 
influence  there  were  many  proofs. 
Caulincourt,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  '  seizure  of  the 
duke  d’Enghien,  against  whose 
murder  Alexander  had  uttered  a 
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strong  and  indignant  protest,  was 
sent  to  Petersburg!!  as  ambassador 
bom  Bonaparte.  There  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  marks  pf 
attention  and  respect.  And  lie 
soon  took  effectual  measures  to 
guard  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
the  emperor  from  every  consiclera- 
tion  or  feeling  which  interfered 
with  the  views  of  his  master.  The 
interests  of  Russia  were  sacrificed  ; 
and  in  order  to  inflict  a  feeble  blow 
on  English  commerce,  the  Russian 
nobility  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  disposing  of  the  produce  of  their 
estates.  The  English  merchants 
.  who  remained  at  St.  Petersburgh 
were  continually  harassed  with  new 
restrictions,  and  exposed  to  every 
indignity  and  insult  which  the 
r  rench  ambassador  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  suggest.  Pie  alone  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Alexander,  whom, 
sometimes  by  the  allurements  of 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  by  obscure 
threats  of  his  masteffs  vengeance, 
he  managed  with  that  facility, 
which  a  man  of  experience  and  su¬ 
perior  mind  will  always  possess  over 
one  of  a  feeble  and  unsteady  cha¬ 
racter.  At  the  very  time  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  wrote  his  letter 
to  Alexander,  that  monarch  was 
uniting  himself  still  more  closely 
with  Bonaparte,  at  the  famous 
conference  held  between  them  at 
Erfurth. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  soon 
made  to  feel  the  influence  which 
Bonaparte  had  exerted  at  that  con¬ 
ference  over  the  mind  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  Scarcely  had  the  latter  re¬ 
turned  to  Petersburgh,  before  or¬ 
ders  were  sent  to  his  generals  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  in  Finland.  The 
Swedes  were  successful  in  the  first 
engagement ;  but  they  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  did  not  possess  the 
means  of  opposing  the  Russian  ar¬ 
my.  While  it  was  greatly  rein- 
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forced,  to  the  extent  of  20.000  men, 
and  furnished  with  60  pieces  of 
cannon,  the  Swedish  army  was  re¬ 
duced  to  7000  nien  by  losses  in  the 
field  and  sickness.  In  addition  to 
these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  Russians  had  turned  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  Swedish  general 
occupied,  and  fallen  upon  his  rear. 
It  became  therefore  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  open  a  negotiation,  to 
which  the  Russians  consented  with 
more  readiness  than  might,  have 
been  expected  from  their  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  the  advantages  they 
actually  enjoyed,  and  had  within 
their  power.  By  the  convention, 
the  Swedes  agreed  to  •  evacuate 
Uleaborg,  and  to  retire  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Kiemi,  the  utmost 
limit  of  Finland.  Thus  terminated 
a  campaign,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  Swedish  army  had  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greatest  bravery  ; 
nor  did  they  yield  till  they  were 
overpowered  by  a  greatly  superior 
arrnv. 

j 

Little  occurred  in  Denmark  du¬ 
ring  this  year.  The  French,  who 
had  passed  over  to  the  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  invading  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Sweden,  soon  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  project  was  impracti¬ 
cable  while  the  British  and  Swed¬ 
ish  fleets  kept  possession  of  that 
sea.  The  Danes,  therefore,  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  attacks  on  our 
merchant  ships,  by  means  of  their 
gun-boats.  In  these  they  were  ge¬ 
nerally  successful,  sometimes  from 
the  negligence  of  our  convoy,  but 
more  frequently  from  our  frigates 
not  being  able  to  injure  the  gun¬ 
boats,  while  they,  lying  low  in  the 
water,  being  in  great  numbers,  and 
making  use  of  their  sweeps,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  rake,  with  the 
heavy  metal  they  carried,  our  ships 
of  war.  The  king  of  Denmark 
2  C  died 
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died  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; 
but  as  he  had  been  long  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  as  rendered  him  to¬ 
tally  incapable  of  taking  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs,  his 
death  caused  no  sensation,  and  pro¬ 
duced  not  the  least  change  in  the 
measures  of  that  kingdom. 

The  same  ambition,  and  enmity 
towards  England,  which  gave  rise 
to  Bonaparte’s  attack  on  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Spain,  induced  him 
to  make  considerable  changes 
in  Italy.  Under  the  pretence 
that  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome,  as  he  styled  the  pope,  had 
refused  to  make  war  against  En¬ 
gland,  and  that  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Italy  ought  not  to  b$ 
divided  by  a  hostile  power,  he  de¬ 
creed  that  Urbino,  Ancona,  Mace- 
rata  and  Camarino,  should  be  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  latter  kingdom.  As  the 
pope,  in  reply  to  some  former  ag¬ 
gressions  of  France,  had  appealed 
to  his  spiritual  power  and  authori¬ 
ty,  Bonaparte,  in  the  decree  of  an¬ 
nexation,  turned  his  own  arguments 
against  him,  by  resting  his  rights 
on  those  of  his  predecessor  Charle¬ 
magne.  That  monarch  had  given 
to  the  holy  see  the  territories  in 
question  ;  and  as  they  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  church,  Bonaparte 
thought  proper  to  resume  them. 
To  this  decree  the  pope  replied  in 
a  very  long  declaration,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  person  from  whom  it 
proceeded,  and  the  person  against 
whose  encroachments  it  was  direct¬ 
ed,  gives  indications  of  greater  vi¬ 
gour  and  spirit  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Ele  protests  so¬ 
lemnly  against  the  aggressions  of, 
Bonaparte,  and  enters  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  circumstantial  proof  of 
his  own  adherence  to  the  interests 
♦f  France.  But  his  protest  was  of 
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no  avail;  the  purpose  of  Bonaparte 
was  fixed  and  irrevocable.  He 
treated  with  the  utmost  disdain  and 
insolence  the  venerable  pontiff, 
whom  he  had  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  held  forth  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  veneration  and  respect. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Rome  were  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  Tus¬ 
cany,  Parma,  and  Placentia  were 
incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
France.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  change  proceed  on  the  usual 
principles  of  French  policy.  It  is 
expressly  declared  that  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 
must  form  a  part  of  the  French 
territory  ;  that  the  Adriatic  ought 
to  Ue  considered  as  naturally  be¬ 
longing  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ; 
while  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lying- 
on  both  seas,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  state,  subject,  however, 
to  the  same  federative  system  and 
the  same  state  policy. 

Bonaparte  also  fixed  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He 
adopted  his  son-in-law,  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  as  his  own  son,  and 
settled  that  kingdom  upon  him  in 
tail  male.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  are  expressions  in  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  settlement,  which 
seem  to  reserve  to  Bonaparte  the 
power  of  revocation.  It  is  express¬ 
ly  stated,  that  the  right  which  Eu¬ 
gene  received  by  adoption  should 
never,  in  any  case,  authorize  him, 
or  his  descendants,  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  any  claim  or  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  France,  the  succession 
to  which  is  invariably  fixed.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  bestowed 
upon  Murat,  after  Bonaparte 
thought  proper  to  call  his  brother 
Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  only  military  event  in  Italy 
this  year  was  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Capri,  situated  in  the  bay 
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©f  Naples.  This  island  was  garri¬ 
soned  by  some  English  and  Maltese 
regiments.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  the  French  general  La- 
nargne  sailed  from  Naples,  with 
about  5,0 00  men,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  it.  He  attempted  to  land  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
where  a  division  of  the  English 
troops  were  posted;  but  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500 
men.  They  then  proceeded  to  a 
different  part  of  the  island,  where 
the  Maltese  were  stationed,  who 
are  represented  as  not  having  be- 
jiaved  with  the  same  gallantry 
which  the  English  displayed.  The 
French,  having  gained  possession 
of  this  part  of  fhe  island,  summon¬ 
ed  lieut.-col.  Lowe,  who  command¬ 
ed  on  the  eastern  side,  where  they 
had  first  attempted  to  land  ;  but 
he  refused  to  surrender.  As  soon 
as  the  hazardous  situation  of  the 
garrison  was  known  in  Sicily,  re¬ 
inforcements  were  dispatched;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  did  not  arrive 
time  enough  to  prevent  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  island. 

The  only  circumstances  which 
respect  the  internal  state  of  France 
that  deserve  particular  notice,  are 
the  creation  of  a  hereditary  nobili¬ 
ty  ;  the  decree  concerning  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  annual  Expose  of 
the  empire.  In  the  speech  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the  senate,  by  the  arch¬ 
chancellor,  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  hereditary  distinctions  are  in 
some  measure  essential  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government.  Thus  is 
France  rapidly  returning  to  that 
state  in  which  she  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution!  The  most  re¬ 
markable  article  of  the  statute 
which  established  a  hereditary  no¬ 
bility,  decrees  that  a  certain  annual 
income  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
different  degrees,  which,  along 
with  the  title,  shall  pass  to  lineal 
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.and  legal  descendants,  whether  of 
the  body,  or  adopted,  from  male  to 
male,  according  to  the  order  of 
birth.  No  title  was  to  be  taken 
from  any  place  in  the  French  em¬ 
pire.  It  was  specially  provided 
that  the  legion  of  honour  should 
not  lose  any  of  its  dignity  by  the 
new  establishment.  It  was  hence¬ 
forth,  like  the  tides  of  nobility,  to 
become  hereditary.  It  must  have 
been  remarked  by  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  policy  of  Bonaparte, 
that  in  many  points  he  appears 
anxious  to  approach  to  the  regular 
tions  of  the  feudal  system.  This 
is  particularly  manifest  in  the  oath, 
which  was  prescribed  to  his  new 
nobility.  They  swore  “  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  emperor  and  his  dynasty;  , 
to  be  obedient  to  the  constitution, 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  empire; 
to  serve  his  majesty  as  good,  up¬ 
right  and  faithful  subjects  ;  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  children  in  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  fidelity  and  obedience  ;  and 
to  march  in  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  as  soon  as  its  territory  should, 
be  threatened,  or  his  majesty  go  to 
the  army.” 

By  a  decree  of  the  17th  of  March, 
Bonaparte  ordered  the  measures 
he  had  resolved  upon  with  respect 
to  the  Jews,  to  be  carried  into  im¬ 
mediate  execution.  Every  2000 
Jews  are  to  form  a  synagogue,  but 
there  can  be  only  one  consistorial 
synagogue  in  each  department. 

1  he  business  of  the  consistory  is  to 
superintend  the  tabbis,  and  to 
take  care  that  they  teach  nothing 
but  what  is  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  grand  Sanhedrim. 
They  are  also  to  give  information 
respecting  the  Jewish  conscripts  in 
their  districts.  No  Jew  is  to  be 
permitted  to  settle  in  France  or 
Italy,  before  he  has  given  three 
months  previous  notice  to  the  near¬ 
est  consistory.  By  another  decree* 
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all  obligations  for  loans  made  by 
Jews  to  minors,  without  the  sanction 
of  their  guardians,  to  married 
women,  without  the  consent  of 
their  husbands,  or  to  military  men, 
without  the  authority  of  their  su¬ 
perior  officers,  were  annulled.  Bills 
granted  by  French  subjects  to  Jews 
cannot  be  demanded,  unless  the 
holders  can  prove  that  there  was  no 
fraud,  and  that  full  value  wars  given. 
All  contracts  were  declared  usuri¬ 
ous,  where  the  interest  accumulat¬ 
ing  on  the  capital  exceeded  twenty- 
three  per  cent.  No  Jew  is  allowed 
to  trade  without  a  patent,  which  is 
to  be  renewed  annually.  In  many 
of  the  departments  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  settle,  unless  they 
abandoned  commerce,  and  pur¬ 
chased  landed  property.  Such 
Jewrs  as  belonged  to  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  find 
substitutes,  but  were  compelled  to 
perform  personal  service.  These 
and  similar  regulations  were  to  be 
in  force  for  ten  years  ;  and  if  at 
the  termination  of  that  period  their 
moral  character  was  not  rendered 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  citizens 
of  the  empire,  they  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  This  declaration  fully  de¬ 
velops  Bonaparte’s  object  in  the 
measures  which  he  has  taken  re¬ 
specting  the  Jews  :  he  discovered 
them  to  be  not  only  of  no  use  in  a 
military  government,  but  absolute¬ 
ly  prejudicial.  He,  therefore,  di¬ 
rected  his  endeavours  to  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  their  character. 

The  exposition  of  the  state  of 
the  French  empire,  which  was  laid 
before  the  legislative  body  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  sarnie  triumphant 
disclosure  of  trifling  improvements 
which  forms  its  usual  character. 
Trial  by  jury,  on  the  exact  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  English  law,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  interesting 


topic  that  is  noticed  ;  and  if  there 
were  any  security  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  would  be  conducted  with  the 
same  freedom  and  purity  as  it  is  in 
this  country,  we  might  safely  con¬ 
gratulate  the  French  on  having 
gained  no  weak  counterpoise  to  the 
despotism  of  their  military  govern¬ 
ment.  The  improvements  in  the 
manufactures,  of  which  the  exposi- 
tion  takes  notice,  are  very  insigni¬ 
ficant,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to 
create  any  alarm  in  tfie  minds  of 
our  commercial  men,  nor  to  hold 
out  to  the  French  the  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  soon  in  a  situation  to  do  with¬ 
out  our  goods.  The  privations 
and  distresses  to  which  the  French 
nation  had  been  obliged  to  submit, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
our  orders  in  council,  are  noticed, 
but  it  is  principally  to  praise  the 
resignation  with  which  they  were 
endured,  and  the  genius  of  invent 
tion  to  which  they  had  given  birth. 
By  them  they  have  been  taught 
that  a  nation  essentially  agricultu¬ 
ral  “  can,  by  possessing  in  abun¬ 
dance  all  article's  ■>  of  utility,  easily 
forgo  those  which  only  form  cer¬ 
tain  luxuries  or  conveniences  of 
life,  particularly  when  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  glory  are  at  stake.” 

That  division  of  the  exposition 
which  relates  to  agriculture  has 
few  improvements  to  boast  of ;  and 
those  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
be  regarded  by  our  English  farm¬ 
ers  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  very 
low  state  of  that  useful  art,  in  a 
country  which  is  called  essentially 
agricultural.  The  attempt  to  raise 
cotton  in  the  south  of  France  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  succeeded.  But 
the  culture  of  tobacco  is  represented 
as  in  a  very  flourishing  and  promis¬ 
ing  state. 

The  finances  are  represented  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  highest  order 
and  prosperity.  The  amount  of 
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the  receipts  is  800  millions  ;  in  a 
period  of  peace  .600  millions  will 
be  sufficient  to  defray  the  public 
expenses.  From  this  statement  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  fi¬ 
nances  can  justly  be  termed  pro¬ 
sperous  :  if  the  peace  expenditure 
reaches  000  millions,  the  war  ex¬ 
penditure,  it  is  probable,  must 
nearly  double  that  sum,  and  yet  the 
receipts  are  rated  only  at  800  mil¬ 
lions. 

Under  the  head  of  the  marine 
the  boasts  of  the  ministers  of  the 
interior  are  low  indeed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  English,  Corfu  had 
been  supplied  with  men,  artillery, 
provisions,  and  ammunition ;  and 
admiral  Gantheaume  had  returned 
safe,  through  all  the  difficulties  of 
a  boisterous  navigation  !  He  boasts 
with  more  reason  of  the  rich  prizes 
taken,  through  the  negligence  of 
our  fleets,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  building  of  ships  of 
war  at  Antwerp  and  the  other  na¬ 
val  arsenals  is  represented  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  great  activity  and 
spirit:  twelve  sail  of  the  line  were 
laur  ched  within  the  year,  and  25 
unore,  with  as  many  frigates,  were 
on  the  stocks. 

The  statement  of  the  military 
power  and  resources  of  France, 
contained  in  this  exposition,  unfor¬ 
tunately  rests  on  a  better  founda¬ 
tions.  After  making  every  de¬ 
duction  and  allowance  for  the 
native  and  inseparable  vanity  and 
exaggerat  ion  of  a  Frenchman,  there 
is  sufficientin  this  statement  to  prove 
that  the  views  of  Bonaparte  extend 
to  conquests  not  yet  begun,  and  to 
create  in  the  mind?  of  the  friends 
of  peace  and  independence  the 
most  alarming  fears  ior  what  yet 
remains  of  liberty  in  Europe.  It 
is  not  only  on  account  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  French  military  force, 
that  such  fears  ought  to  be  enter¬ 


tained  :  the  perfection  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  system,  evidenced  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  effect,  and  carried  into 
execution  by  men  who  are  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it, 
and  who  permit  nothing  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  consideration  and 
wish  which  is  nearest  the  heart  of 
every  Frenchman, — -that  this  sy* 
stem  should  raise  the  glory  of  their 
country  to  a  height  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  ;  these  circum¬ 
stances  must  give  rise  to  sentiments 
of  despondency  and  alarm. 

The  reply  of  the  president  of  the 
legislative  body  to  this  exposition 
of  the  state  of  the  empire,  is  filled 
with  the  most  gross  and  fulsome 
adulation  of  Bonaparte.  He  is 
very  inconsistently  held  up  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  France, 
both  as  an  accomplished  warrior 
and  as  the  sincere  friend  of  peace. 
We  shall  probably  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  however,  if  we  endeavour 
to  trace  all  the  flattery  which  this 
reply  contains,  to  a  mean  spirit  of 
adulation :  did  the  French  nation 
give  utterance  to  sentiments  totally 
foreign  to  their  feelings  and  wishes, 
when  they  flattered  Bonaparte,  his 
power  would  neither  be  so  formi¬ 
dable,  nor  placed  on  such  a  firm 
foundation.  As  has  been  already- 
remarked,  that  vanity  of  a  French¬ 
man  which  induces  him  to  think 
his  country  destined  and  fit  to  be 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  mingles 
itself  in  no  inconsiderable  portion 
with  his  cringeing  spirit, in  the  adu¬ 
lation  he  bestows  on  one  whom  ha 
both  fears  and  admires. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  in 
placing  between  France  and  Au¬ 
stria  kingdoms  of  his  own  erection, 
the  sovereigns  of  which  must  be 
devoted  to  his  views,  both  from  a 
feeling  of  duty  and  from  a  regard 
to  their  own  interest,  has  often  been 
remarked.  In  this  view,  though 
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they  are  actually  as  much  a  part 
of  the  empire  of  France  as  any  of 
its  provinces,  the  constitution  which 
Bonaparte  has  given  them,  becomes 
a  subject  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  The  situation  of 
Bavaria  particularly,  as  directly 
interposed  between  France  and 
Austria,  must  make  her  political 
conduct  of  great  importance,  in 
the  event  of  another  contest  be¬ 
tween  those  powers.  From  this 
consideration  we  are  induced  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  took  effect  the  latter 
end  of  this  year  :  it  will  be  clearly 
seen,  that  it  is  calculated  and  in¬ 
tended  not  only  to  increase  her  re¬ 
sources  and  internal  strength,  but 
to  place  them  most  completely  un¬ 
der  the  influence  and  at  the  disposal 
of  Bonaparte. 

It  is  especially  fixed  in  the  first 
title  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  shall  form  a 
part  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine :  this  in  fact  gives  Bonaparte, 
as  the  head  of  that  confederation, 
the  virtual  command  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  All  hereditary  offices  and 
particular  privileges  are  abolished. 
There  is  to  be  but  one  national  re¬ 
presentation,  and  one  system  of 
taxation.  The  land-tax  is  limited 
to  one-fifth  of  the  revenue.  Vassal- 
age  is  every  where  abolished.  The 
nobles  are  deprived  of  their  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  offices  of  state  and 
dignities  :  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
taxation  ;  but  they  are  to  retain 
their  titles  and  manorial  rights. 
The  crown  is  declared  to  be  here¬ 
ditary  ;  and  is  to  descend  to  the 
heirs  male,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
female  line.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  to  be  divided  into  circles  as  near¬ 
ly  equal  as  possible  :  in  each  circle 
seven  members  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  200  proprietors,  or  mer¬ 
chants,  who  pay  most  to  the  land- 


tax.  The  members  of  all  the 
circles  so  chosen,  are  to  constitute 
the  grand  assembly  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  functions  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  are  to  continue  six  years,  and 
they  are  re-eligible.  The  assembly 
must  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
year.  The  king  has  the  power  to 
call  them  together. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that,  in  some  respects,  the 
condition  of  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  must  be  benefited  by  the 
new  constitution.  One  good  cer¬ 
tainly  results  from  the  conquests  of 
Bonaparte.  Policy  obliges  him  to 
deprive  the  nobility  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  little  states  of  Germany,  of 
those  privileges  which  were  most 
obnoxious  and  oppressive.  In  or¬ 
der  to  secure  and  confirm  his  con¬ 
quests  he  endeavours  to  attach  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  him, 
at  the  expense  of  those  classes 
which,  he  knows,  must  regard  him 
with  feelings  of  resentment  and 
hostility. 

Turkey  this  year  was  again  the 
scene  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 
It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  full  and  exact  particulars 
of  events  that  take  place  in  this 
weak  and  distracted  empire;  but, 
according  to  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  the  following  are  the 
principal  circumstances  attending 
this  new  revolution.  The  grand 
vizier,  and  a  general  of  the  name 
of  Mustapha  Bairacter,  marched 
to  Constantinople  at  the  head  of 
nearly  40,000  men.  The  latter, 
with  part  of  this  force,  surrounded 
the  seraglio,  "where  he  "was  joined 
by  the  captain  pacha  and  a  number 
of  janissaries.  In  answer  to  his 
demand  that  Selim  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  with  the  threat,  in 
case  of  refusal,  that  he  would  carry 
the  seraglio  by  assault,  a  dead  body 
was  thrown  from  the  walls  with  the 
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exclamation  “  Here  Is  Selim  !??  He 
had  been  murdered  by  the  new 
sultan  in  the  most  barbarous  man¬ 
ner.  At  sight  of  the  dead  body, 
the  captain  pacha  was  inclined  to 
retire ;  but  Bairacter  persevered, 
assaulted  the  seraglio,  seized  the 
sultan  in  the  act  of  wounding  his 
younger  brother,  declared  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  throne,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  brother  whom  he  had 
rescued  grand  seignior.  He  then 
nominated  himself  grand  vizier, 
and  announced  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Constantinople,  by  the  firing 
of  cannon.  Bairacter,  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  firm  resolve 
and  undaunted  courage,  had  no 
sooner  fixed  himself  in  the  office  of 
grand  vizier,  than  he  turned  his 
attention  and  endeavours  to  the 
establishment  of  his  authority,  and 
to  the  reformation  of  abuses.  He 
issued  strict  and  peremptory  orders 
to  the  different  pachas,  punctually 
to  carry  into  immediate  execution 
the  instructions  he  should  send 
them  5  and  threatened  any  neglect, 
delay,  ©r  opposition  to  his  com¬ 
mands,  with  the  most  severe  and 
exemplary  punishment.  But  he 
turned  his  thoughts  and  plans  prin¬ 
cipally  towards  the  janissaries.  He 
was  sensible  that  there  could  be  no 
stable  and  independent  government, 
nor  any  improvement  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  till  their  power  was  effectu¬ 
ally  curbed.  He  endeavoured  to 
introduce  by  degrees  proper  disci¬ 
pline  among  them,  and  to  lead 
them  to  consider  themselves,  and 
to  be  considen  d  by  the  nation,  as 
the  servants,  1  .ot  as  the  masters,  of 
the  grand  seignior.  The  slightest 
instance  of  insubordination  he  pu¬ 
nished  with  instant  death  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  removed  every 
cause  of  just  complaint,  and  par¬ 
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ticularly  ordered  that  their  pay 
should  be  punctually  paid  them. 
Although  the  unfortunate  Selim 
lost  his  throne  for  having  trained 
and  exercised  some  of  his  troops 
in  the  European  manner,  yet  Bai¬ 
racter  determined  to  carry  on  and 
complete  what  Selim  had  begun, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  whole 
army  thould  be  instructed  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  tactics.  Finding  himself 
unable,  however,  to  mould  the  ja¬ 
nissaries  in  the  manner  he  wished, 
he  at  length  took  the  decided  re¬ 
solution  to  abolish  them  entirely  ; 
or  at  least  to  transfer  such  of  them 
as  were  the  least  refractory  to  a 
new  corpis,  formed  according  to 
the  system  which  lie  meant  to  in¬ 
troduce,  and  to  deprive  the  rest  of 
their  name  and  military  character. 
These  vigorous  measures,  and  the 
public  declaration  he  made,  that 
the  Turkish  empire  ought  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  would 
render  it  respectable  and  formida¬ 
ble  to  its  enemies,  inspired  many 
with  some  faint  hopes  that,  by  his 
activity  and  vigour,  it  might  be 
preserved  from  falling  an  easy  prey 
to  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  Bona¬ 
parte. 

The  United  States  of  America 
presented  this  year  a  very  singular 
spectacle.  By  the  embargo  they 
had  cut  themselves  off  from  the  old 
world.  Those  who  imagined  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  Americans  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  that  the  embargo 
would  soon  be  taken  off.  They 
thought  that  its  effects  would  im¬ 
mediately  press  hard  on  many 
classes  of  the  nation  ;  and  that,  if 
it  were  continued,  that  pressure 
would  extend  itself  over  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  people.  If  such  ail 
event  took  place,  they  knew  that 
the  government  must  yield ;  or 
that,  if  it  did  persevere,  the  union 
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would  probably  be  dissolved,  or 
greatly  shaken,  by  disaffection  and 
internal  commotion.  Every  ac¬ 
count  that  reached  this  country 
seemed  to  confirm  these  predictions: 
theAmerican  newspapers  were  filled 
at  one  time  with  the  most  bitter  and 
violent  invectives  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  folly  of  the 
measure,  and  the  ruin  which  it  had 
produced  ; — at  another  time,  they 
represented  the  opposition  to  it  as 
so  very  formidable  and  alarming, 
that  no  alternative  seemed  left,  but 
taking  off  the  embargo.  Still, 
however,  Mr.  Jefferson  continued 
firm  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
employed  every  method  to  induce 
the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  to  rescind  their  anti-commer¬ 
cial  decrees. 

The  people  cf  the  northern  states 
were  the  most  aggrieved,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  most  opposition  to  the 
embargo.  Petitions  were  sent  from 
many  towns  in  that  division  to  the 
president,  stating  the  evils  under 
which  they  laboured,  and  express¬ 
ing  their  wish  that  he  would  con¬ 
vene  congress.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
his  reply,  calmly  set  before  them 
the  reasons  on  which  the  embargo 
had  been  at  first  resolved  upon  ; 
which  being  founded  on  the  in¬ 
sults  and  attacks  to  which  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  had  been  subject  from 
the  belligerent  states  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  decrees  they  had  issued 
against  neutral  commerce,  he  de¬ 
clared  must  operate  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  embargo,  till  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities,  or  a  rescinding 
of  the  decrees,  should  take  place. 
With  respect  to  assembling  con¬ 
gress,  he  called  to  their  recollec¬ 
tion,  that  a  special  summons  could 
not  possibly  assemble  them  before 
the  legal  period  of  their  meeting. 

It  soon  appeared  from  the  result 
of  the  elections  that  the  American 
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newspapers  had  greatly  misrepre* 
seated  the  sense  of  the  nation.  A 
considerable  majority  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  as  were  known  to  be  attached 
to  the  principles  and  measures  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  was  returned  to 
congress.  On  the  8th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  message  of  the  president  to 
the  senate  and  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives  was  read.  In  this  he  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  being  anxious  to 
remove  the  ill  consequences  of  the 
embargo,  if  that  could  be  effected 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  safety  of  America,  he  had 
authorized  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  at  London  and  Paris 
to  propose,  that  the  commerce  of 
America  should  be  exclusively  o- 
pened  to  whichever  of  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  rescinded  the  decrees 
which  had  occasioned  the  embargo. 
Greed  Britain  had  rejected  this  of¬ 
fer.  France  had  returned  no  an¬ 
swer  to  it.  In  this  state  of  things 
nothing  remained  for  America  but 
to  .persevere  in  a  system,  which, 
though  it  subjected  her  to  some 
evils,  was  by  no  means  unproduc¬ 
tive  of  advantage.  Mr.  Jefferson 
next  adverted  to  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  the  Chesapeake. 
Pie  complained  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  had  taken  no  measures 
towards  redressing  the  wrong  which 
they  had  committed ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  still  adhered  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  must  obstruct  any  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  subject ;  and  they 
had  now,  moreover,  brought  it  into 
connection  with  the  distinct  and  ir¬ 
relative  case  of  the  orders  in  conn- 
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Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
this  message  relates  to  the  new  di¬ 
rection,  which  the  suspension  of 
commerce  had  given  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  skill,  and  capital  of  the  United 
States.  The  internal  manufactures 
and  improvements  were  carried  on 
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With  more  spirit  and  success,  and  to 
a  greater  extent.  The  disadvan- 
tages  which  arose  from  want  of  ex¬ 
perience,  from  their  comparative 
inferiority  in  machinery  and  capi¬ 
tal,  were  abundantly  compensated 
by  cheaper  materials  and  subsist¬ 
ences,  by  the  freedom  of  labour 
from  taxation,  and  by  protecting 
duties  and.  prohibitions.  The  em¬ 
bargo,  therefore,  when  viewed  as 
the  means  of  changing  the  direction 
of  a  portion  of  their  industry  and 
capital,  andu'f  thus  rendering  them 
less  dependent  upon  foreign  nations, 
might  justly  be  deemed  a  benefit, 
though  unavoidably  attended  with 
partial  and  temporary  mischief. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States 
he  represents  as  in  a  most  flourish¬ 
ing  state.  By  the  beginning  of 
1809,  thirty-three  millions  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  funded  debt,  being  the 
whole  that  the  law  and  the  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  would  allow  to 
be  paid,  would  have  been  extin¬ 
guished  :  by  this  liquidation,  two 
millions  of  dollars  would  have  been 
taken  from  the  interest  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  disposable  surplus. 

Of  the  documents  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  president’s  message, 
the  most  important -are  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Canning. 
The  former,  after  referring  to  the 
reasonings  which  Mr.  Maddison 
had  urged  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Erskine,  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  operation  of  the  British 
orders  in  council,  proceeds  to  lay 
before  Mr.  Canning  the  proposition 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  mes¬ 
sage.  By  America  taking  off  the 
embargo,  and  England  rescinding 
her  orders  in  council,  he  contends 
that  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  resumed ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  if  France  persevered  in  her 
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decrees,  the  embargo,  still  operat¬ 
ing  against  her,  would  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  orders  in  council.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  France  should 
agree  to  rescind  her  anti-commer¬ 
cial  decrees,  every  purpose  of  the 
British  orders  in  council  would  be 
answered. 

To  this  Mr.  Canning  replies,  that 
if  the  embargo  be,  as  it  has  uni- 
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forrnlv  been  represented  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States, 
simply  a  measure  of  internal  regu¬ 
lation,  his  majesty  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  it ;  nor  is  it  clear  why, 
in  order  to  induce  the  American 
government  to  alter  this  measure 
of  internal  regulation,  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  surrender  his 
right  of  retaliation  against  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  embargo,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  intended  to  come  in 
aid  of  the  blockade  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  yet  certainly  had 
that  effect ;  and  if  that  blockade 
could  possibly  have  succeeded,  its 
success  would  greatly  have  been 
assisted  by  the  time  chosen  by  Ame¬ 
rica  to  lay  on  her  embargo.  This 
blockade,  however,  the  enemy  raised 
even  before  it  was  well  established. 
Britain,  firm  and  determined  in  her 
resistance,  had  not  conceded  in 
the  least,  for  the  sake  of  weaken¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  this  system  of 
France  ;  and  it  was  still  necessary 
to  her  reputation  that  she  should 
persevere,  that  not  a  doubt  might 
remain  that  she  possessed  the 
power  to  resist  and  overcome  the 
violent  and  unjust  measures  of  her 
enemy.  The  confederacy  which 
had  been  formed  must  be  totally 
broken  before  England  would  re¬ 
lax  in  the  smallest  degree ;  so  that 
not  a  doubt  might  remain,  “  whe¬ 
ther  the  plan  devised  for  her  de¬ 
struction  has  or  has  not  either 
completely  failed  or  been  unequi¬ 
vocally  abandoned.”  Mr,  Canning 
2  D  at 
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at  the  same  time  assured  Mr.  Pink¬ 
ney,  that  u  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo,  without  appearing 
.to  deprecate  it  as  a  measure  of  hos¬ 
tility,  his  majesty  would  gladly 
have  facilitated  its  removal  as  a 
measure  of  inconvenient  restriction 
upon  'the  American  people.” 

This  letter,  like  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  papers  of  Mr.  Canning,  is 
written  in  a  tone  not  exactly  suited 
to  diplomatic  correspondence.  If 
he  detects  his  opponent  in  the  use 
of  weak  and  inconclusive  argu¬ 
ments,  he  urges  his  replies  in  a 
tone  of  such  triumphant  superiority 
as  might  suit  a  literary  controver¬ 
sy,  but  ill  becomes  a  man  in  whose 
hands  are  placed  the  important 
concerns  of  a  nation.  He  seems 
not  to  be  sensible,  that  whether  the 
object  be  victory  or  truth,  a  Calm, 
liberal,  and  dignified  refutation  of 
what  is  erroneous  in  statement,  or 
weak  in  argument,  will  be  much 
more  successful  than  flippancy, 
sarcasm,  and  irony.  If  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  these  almost  unavoidably 
either  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  of 
an  unfriendly  state  of  mind  in  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  used,  or 
creates  that  state  in  the  person 
against  whom  they  are  directed, 
they  cannot  be  too  warmly  deprer 
cated  in  a  minis, let  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

While  Bonaparte  was  carrying 
on  his  schemes  against  Spain,  he 
was  not  inattentive  to  her  valuable 
colonies  in  America.  No  sooner 
had  he  procured  from  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  the  abdication  of  the 
throne  in  his  favour,  than  he  sent 
.dispatches,  by  different  fast-sailing 
vessels,  to  their  principal  settle¬ 
ments.  Fortunately  xpost  of  these 
yessels  were  taken  by  our  cruizers  ; 
so  that  before  the  statement  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  appeared}  the  inhabitants 


of  Spanish  America  were  accurately 
informed  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  the  mother  country ; 
of  the  treachery  and  violence  that 
had  been  employed  against  their 
sovereign  and  his  family  ;  and  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards 
against  their  French  invaders.  On 
thef arrival  of  such  of  the  vessels, 
therefore,  as  had  escaped  the  British 
cruizers,  the  crews  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Hostilities  were  de¬ 
clared  against  France  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Main.  Ferdinand  the  Se- 
venth  was  proclaimed  ;  the  English 
were  received  and  treated  as  friends; 
and  voluntary  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  patriots  were  raised  and 
transmitted  to  Spain. 

Liniers,  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  however,  hesitated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  line  of  politics  he  should 
adopt,  and  the  measures  he  should 
pursue.  The  supreme  council  of  the 
Indies  had  ordered  him  to  proclaim 
Ferdinand  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
taken  some  steps  in  obedience  to  this 
command,  when  a  French  agent 
arrived.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
Liniers  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  hp  informs  the  inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  that  the  emperor 
of  the  French  had  been  compelled 
to  recognise  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
both  European  and  Trans-atlantic; 
and  that  though  the  fate  of  Spain 
was  not  quite  decided,  yet  it  would 
soon  be  so  at  a  meeting  of  the 
cortes  at  Bayonne,  composed  of 
the  deputies  of  cities  and  other  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks.  To  the  compli¬ 
ment  which  Bonaparte  paid,  in  the 
dispatches  which  he  transmitted, 
to  the  loyalty  and  constancy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Li¬ 
niers  informs  them  that  he  had 
replied,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  city 
to  its  lawful  sovereign  was  the  cha¬ 
racter 
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racter  which  chiefly  distinguished  it, 
and  that  he  should  thankf  ully  admit 
every  description  of  aid,  consisting 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Spanish 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  either 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  people,  or  wishing  to 
act  an  ambiguous  part,  till  he  learnt 
the  issue  of  the  contest  in  Spain, 
he  gave  orders  that  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  proclaiming  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  should  be  continued. 

From  the  Brazils  little  or  no  in¬ 
formation  of  any  moment  has 
reached  Europe.  Before  the  prince 
regent  received  intelligence  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection,  he  had  con¬ 
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certed  measures  for  an  invasion  of 
La  Plata  ;  certainly  a  very  unwise 
and  impolitic  direction  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  state  which  requires 
so  much  attention  and  manage¬ 
ment  as  that  of  the  Brazils  necessa¬ 
rily  must  do.  There  are  no  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  wisdom  or  vigour  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  :  and  those 
who  predicted  the  rise  of  a  flourish¬ 
ing  empire  under  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  will  probably  be  disappoint¬ 
ed,  and  will  learn  from  their  disap¬ 
pointment  to  put  more  faith  in  the 
maxim  of  the  poet,  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  may  be  changed  and  the  ch&* 
racter  continue  the  same. 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES 

» 

In  the  Year  1808. 


December  f0>  1807, 

mr.  jefferson’s  address 

To  the  hon.  P.  C.  Lane,  speaker 
of  the  senate,  and  T.  Sanders, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

To  the'  general  assembly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

RECEIVED  in  due  season  the 
address  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  cover  from 
the  speaker  of  the  two  houses,  in 
which,  with  their  approbation  of 
the  general  course  of  my  admini¬ 
stration,  they  were  so  good  as  to 
express  their  desire  that  I  should 
consent  to  be  proposed  again  to  the 
public  voice,  on  the  expiration  of 
my  present  term  of  office.  En¬ 
tertaining  as  I  do,  for  the  general 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  those 
sentiments  of  high  respect  which 
would  have  prompted  an  immedi¬ 
ate  answer,  I  was  certain,  n<  ver- 
theless,  they  would  approve  a  de¬ 
lay  which  had  for  its  object  to 
avoid  a  premature  agitation  of  the 
public  mind,  on  a  subject  so  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  election  of  the  chief 
magistrate. 

That  I  should  lay  down  my 
charge,  at  a  proper  period,  is  as 
1808, 


much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it 
faithfully.  If  some  termination  to 
the  service  of  the  Thief  magistrate 
be  not  fixed  bv  the  constitution,  or 
supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  no¬ 
minally  for  years,  will,  in  fact, 
become  for  life  ;  and  history  shows 
how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an 
inheritance. 

Believing  that  a  representative 
government,  responsible  at  short 
periods  of  elections,  is  that  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  ol  hap¬ 
piness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially 
impair  that  principle  ;  and  I  should 
unwillingly  be  the  person,  who,  re¬ 
garding  the  sound  precedent  set  by 
an  illustrious  predecessor,  should 
furnish  the  first  example  of  pro¬ 
longing  beyond  the  second  term  of 
office. 

Truth  also  requires  me  to  add, 
that  I  am  sensible  of  that  decline 
which  declining  years  bring  on : — > 
and,  feeling  their  physical,  I  ought 
not  to  doubt  their  mental  effect ; 
happy,  if  I  am  the  first  to  perceive 
and  to  obey  this  admonition  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  to  solicit  a  retreat 
from  cares  too  great  for  the  wearied 
faculties  of  age. 

i  D 

For  the  approbation  which  the 
(A  2)  general 
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general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  pleased  to  express  of  the 
principles  and  measures  pursued  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  I 
am  sincerely  thankful ;  and  should  I 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  into  re- 
ti remen t  the  equal  approbation  and 
good  will  of  my  fellow  citizens  ge¬ 
nerally,  it  will  be  the  comfort  of  my 
future  days,  and  will  close  a  service 
of  forty  years  with  the  only  reward 
it  ever  wished. 

*  T.  Jefferson. 

DREADFUL  SHIPWRECK. 

Captain  Russel,  arrived  at  Salem 
on  the  13th  Nov.  fromPetersburgh, 
communicates  the  following  di¬ 
stressing  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
English  transport  Alexander  :  Oct. 
20,  lat,  47,  long.  51,  W.  fell  in 
with  a  boat  having  on  board  21 
living  persons,  among  whom  were 
a  woman  and  child  in  a  most  dread¬ 
ful  situation.  They  sailed  from 
Monte  Video  on  the  9th  of  August, 
in  the  Alexander,  capt.  Howard, 
an  English  transport  ship,  No.  421. 
They  had  sailed  under  convoy  of 
the  Unicorn  and  Thetis.  There 
were  about  110  persons  on  board 
the  Alexander ;  on  the  20th  Oct., 
the  ship  being  in  a  very  leaky  con¬ 
dition,  they  were  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  carrying  short  sail,  by  which 
means  they  lost  the  convoy  ;  and 
on  the  22d  the  leak  so  increased, 
that  with  both  pumps  going,  and 
bailing  at  the  hatchways,  they 
could  not  keep  her  free.  The  cap¬ 
tain  took  a  small  boat  for  Ilfs  pre¬ 
servation,  and  rowed  round  the 
ship  several  times.  Meantime  the 
long-boat  was  got  ready  and  hoist¬ 
ed  out,  but  unfortunately  bilged 
in  going  over  the  ship’s  side. — 
Thirteen  sailors,  fifteen  soldiers, 
one  woman  and  a  child,  however, 
kept  in  the  boat,  and  found  means 
*.0  keep  her  from  sinking.  They 


had  not  got  far  off,  when  the  ship 
seemingly  blew  up,  and  foundered 
immediately.  They  afterwards 
spoke  with  the  captain  in  the  small 
boat,  who  told  them  to  steer  N.  E. 
and  N.  E.  by  N.  as  that  course 
would  carry  them  near  the  coast  of 
England,  from  which  he  said  they 
were  but  a  short  distance.  They 
had  only  four  biscuits  in  the  boat, 
three  gallons  of  spirits,  and  one 
pound  of  raisins.  They  had  been 
•in  the  boat  six  days,  during  which 
seven  soldiers  died  for  want  (twp 
of  whom  lay  dead  in  the  boat  when 
she  came  alongside).  They  had 
cut  one  man  up,  and  eaten  part  of 
his  flesh ;  some  remained  in  the 
boat  when  they  saw  the  ship,  but, 
on  seeing  her,  they  threw  it  over¬ 
board.  Capt.  R.  and  the  captian  of 
another  American  ship  took  the 
remaining  sufferers  on  board,  and 
carried  them  to  Salem. 

The  Jamaica  papers  contain  eight 
resolutions,  which  had  been  brought 
up  from  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  effects  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  slave  trade,  and  which  re¬ 
solutions  were  read  and  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  by  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  of  assembly, 
on  the  29th  of  October  last.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  assembly 
express  their  feelings  very  warmly, 
both  on  the  subject  immediately 
under  discussion,  and  also  on  a 
variety  of  others  which  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  state  of  the  island.  The 
first  resolution  states  generally., 
“  That  the  act  of  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade  is  pregnant  with  evils  tp  this 
island,  militating  not  only  against 
its  general  welfare  and  interest,  but 
threatening  its  total  destruction  as 
a  British  West  India  colony.” 

After  explaining  the  evils  which 
are  likely  to  result  to  the  colony 

from 
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from  the  abolition  act,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  diverges  into  a  variety  of  other 
topics  illustrative  of  the  causesof  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  British 
planters,  such  as  the  relaxation  of 
i  the  navigation  act,  as  far  as  it 
I  imposes  restrictions  upon  neutral 
i  powers,  and  the  rigorous  enforce- 
i  ment  of  it  in  relation  to  our  own 
j  subjects  ;  the  consumption  of  a 
]  foreign  brandy  in  the  navy,  and 
i  otherwise ;  the  continuing  a  high 

I  duty  upon  coffee,  &c.  The  reso¬ 
lution  concludes  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee,  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  house,  to  appoint 
another  committee  u  to  prepare  a 
most  humble  address  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  setting  forth  our  grievances 
and  oppressions,  earnestly  beseech¬ 
ing  his  majesty’s  commands  on 
his  ministers  to  adopt  proper  mea¬ 
sures  for  our  relief  and  redress.’’ 

The  second  resolution  states  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  to  be 
“  not  only  a  breach  on  the  part  of 
government  of  the  conditions  under 
which  his  majesty’s  subjects  em¬ 
barked  in  the  settlement  of  this 
island,  but  a  novel,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional  interference  with 
its  internal  government  and  affairs; 
calculated  to  defeat  aaid  subvert 
our  laws,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
dearest  birth-rights,  the  trial  by 
jury,  to  raise  envy  and  jealousy  in 
the  breasts  of  the  settled  negroes ; 
subversive  of  an  antient  and  ad¬ 
mitted  principle  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  that  no  laws  can  be  bin  d¬ 
ing  on  those  who  are  not  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  parliament  which  enacts 
them  ;  placing  not  only  our  rights 
and  properties,  but  also  our  lives, 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
tending  to  promote  disaffection  in 
f  the  mindsof  his  majesty’s  most  loyal 
:  subjects.” 

The  third  resolution  claims  for 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica  the  sole 
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right  of  legislating  for  the  island ; 
and  declares,  “  that  it  is  theirduty, 
by  all  constitutional  means,  to  re¬ 
sist  any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
to  destroy  or  a'bridge  that  right.” 

The  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  reso¬ 
lutions  contain  a  threat,  that  all 
supplies  afforded  to  his  majesty’s 
troops,  for  the  building  of  barracks 
and  orher  military  purposes,  will 
and  must  be  suspended  from  and 
after  the  31st  of  December,  1808  : 
till  which  time  funds  are  appropri¬ 
ated  for  that  purpose.  The  8th 
and  last  resolution  sums  up  the 
whole  of  their  grievances  ;  and  de¬ 
mands,  “  above  all,  an  abandon¬ 
ment  by  the  imperial  parliament  of 
every  pretension  to  an  interference 
with  their  internal  government  or 
affairs.” 

The  republic  of  America  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  emulous  of  the  arts. 
Capital  casts  from  all  the  noblest 
statues  of  antiquity  in  Paris,  and 
they  are  almost  all  in  the  world, 
have  reached  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  the  rival  academies  of 
painting  just  established  in  those 
aspiring  cities.  To  such  enthusi¬ 
astic  rivalry  among  cities,  Greece 
was  indebted  for  half  its  renown. 
Next  May  an  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  will  be  opened  in  a  grand  ro¬ 
tunda  in  Philadelphia,  which  will 
boast  of  having  the  Lear  and  the 
Ophelia  of  the  president  of  the 
royal  academy  in  London.  Though 
America  has  not  yet  nurtured,  she 
has  given  birth  to  several  distin¬ 
guished  artists  ;  and  among  others, 
to  the  president  West,  to  Trumbul, 
and  Copley. 

From  authentic  documents  it 
appears,  that  in  a  period  of  twenty 
years  the  population  has  increased 
nearly  three  millions!  The  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  have  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  640,000  to 
(AS)  1,225,000! 
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1 ,225,000  !  The  number  of  horses 
has  increased  from  600,000  to 
1,200,000  ;  the  horned  cattle  from 
1,200,000  to  2,950,000;  the  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  have  increased  from 
250,000  to  1,207,000  tons!  The 
imports  have  risen  from  11  to  20 
millions  of  dollars.  The  exports  of 
domestic  production  have  increas¬ 
ed  from  9  to  42  millions  of  dollars; 
and  the  exports  of  foreign  goods 
from  1  to  36  millions.  The  na¬ 
tional  revenue  has  increased,  in  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  from  8  to 
nearly  17  millions  of  dollars  ;  while 
the  expenditure,  making  an  allow¬ 
ance  fof  the  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt,  has  been  nearly  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  specie  in  circulation 
lias  increased,  in  the  period  of 
twenty  years,  from  10  to  17  mil¬ 
lions.  In  the  state  of  Massachusets 
alone  there  are  seamen  employed 
in  their  fisheries,  foreign  and  coast¬ 
ing  trade,  at  least  30,000,  and  in 
case  of  a  war,  these  men  are  ready 
for  national  or  private  armed  ships ; 
and  in  the  various  other  ports  on 
the  coast  to  Georgia,  there  are  an 
<j^ual  number. 

Regulations  made  by  the  marquis 

Wellesley  concerning  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  newspapers  in  India, 

viz. — - 

1.  Exery  printer  of  a  newspaper 
to  print  his  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  paper. — 2.  Every  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a  paper  to  deliver  in 
his  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the 
secretary  to  government.- — 3.  No 
paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sunday. 
—4.  No  paper  to  be  published  at 
all,  until  it  shall  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  inspected  by  the  secretary  to 
the  government,  or  by  a  person 
authorized  by  him  for  that  purpose* 
- — 5.  The  penalty  for  offending 
against  any  of  the  above  regula- 
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tions  to  be  immediate  embarkation 
for  Europe. 

Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  to  government  in  revising 
the  newspapers. 

To  prevent  the  publication  of— 

I.  All  observations  on  the  state  of 
public  credit,  or  the  revenues,  or 
the  finances  of  the  company.— 2, 
Ail  observations  respecting  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  troops,  stores,  or 
specie  ;  or  respecting  any  naval  or 
military  preparations  whatever.— 
3.  All  intelligence  respecting  the 
destination  of  any  ships,  or  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any,  whether  belonging 
to  the  company  or  to  individuals. 
— 4,  All  observations  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  government,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  civil  or  military, 
marine,  commercial,  and  judicial. 

- — 5.  All  private  scandal,  or  libels 
on  individuals. — 6.  All  statements 
with  regard  to  the  probability  of 
war  or  peace  between  the  company 
and  any  of  the  native  powers. — 7. 
All  observations  tending  to  con¬ 
vey  information  to  an  enemy,  or 
to  excite  alarm  or  commotion 
within  the  company’s  territories. — - 

The  republication  of  such  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  European  news¬ 
papers  as  may  tend  to  affect  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  credit  of  the  British 
at  peace  with  the  native  states.- 

JANUARY. 

1.  Some  interesting  intelligence 
has  been  received  from  Lisbon,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  embarkation  of  the 
Portuguese  court.  It  appears  that 
lord  Strangford,  on  returning  to 
Lisbon,  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  palace,  expecting  to  find  there 
its  former  inmates.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  equal  his  lordshipJs  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  the  bird  flown,  and 
those  apartments  empty  which  he 
had  left  occupied  by  a  court.  From. 
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this  it  would  appear  that  British  in¬ 
terference  was  not  so  immediate  a 
cause  of  the  emigration  as  has  been 
represented.  Don  Roderigo  and 
don  John  d? Almeida  were  on 
board  the  Principe  Real  along  with 
his  royal  highness ;  Araujo  was 
on  board  the  Minerva  frigate,  but 
not,  as  reported,  in  disgrace ;  and 
the  Portuguese  assert  that  he  has 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  The 
prince  is  said  to  have  particularly 
desired  that  capt.  Moore,  the  of¬ 
ficer  appointed  to  accompany  him, 
might  take  only  four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  not  proceed  beyond  a 
certain  latitude.  It  is  further  stated, 
that  only  one  English  land -officer 
(general  Forbes)  has  gone  with  the 
prince,  and  not  one  of  the  many 
British  sea-officers  who  were  in  the 
Portuguese  service*  Don  Pedro,  a 
Spanish  prince,  nephew  to  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  is  likewise  said 
to  have  quitted  Portugal  along  with 
the  royal  family  of  that  country. 
He  is  now  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon  from  his  infancy. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
prefer  sharing  the  fortunes  of  his 
earliest  friends  and  protectors  to 
returning  to  his  native  land,  beset 
as  it  is  with  dangers,  and  agitated 
by  intestine  discords.  It  is  stated, 
thatan  aide-de-camp  of  gen.  Junot’s 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  day  the 
court  embarked  j  and  having  re¬ 
quested  an  audience  of  the  prince, 
then  on  board  the  Principe  Leal, 
dropped  down  the  river  with  the 
royal  family,  and  was  set  on  snore 
on  the  29th,  before  the  junction  of 
the  British  with  the  Portuguese 
fleet.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  aide-de-camp  to 
amuse  his  royal  highness  with  new 
offers,  until  his  retreat  should  be 
cut  off  by  the  French  troops  getting 
possession  of  the  forts  St.  Julien 
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and  Cascaesj  which,  it  appears, 
they  were  strenuously  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  The  main 
army  was,  on  the  29th,  at  some 
distance  from  the  capital. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  who  have  embarked  for 
the  Brazils  : 

Maria  Francisca  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Portugal  and  Algarva, 
born  December  17,  1735,  married 
her  uncle,  Don  Pedro  III.,  king  of 
Portugal,  who  died  25th  May, 
1806. 

Juan  Maria  Joseph  Lewis,  infant 
of  Portugal,  prince  regent,  born 
the  I3ih  of  May,  1767,  and  mar¬ 
ried  June  9,  1785. 

Charlotta  Joachima,  infanta  of 
Spain,  and  princess  of  Brazih 

Maria  Ann  Francisca  Josephina, 
sister  of  the  queen,  born  Oat.  7? 
1736. 

Maria  Francisca  Benedfctina, 
sister  of  the  queen,  born  July  24, 
1756  ;  married  Joseph  Francis 
Xavier,  prince  of  Brazil,  who  died 
the  10th  Sept.  1788* 

The  following  are  the  children  of 
the  prince  regent  : 

Don  Antonio,  prince  of  Beira, 
born  Aug.  12,  1798. 

Michael,  &c.  born  October  26, 
1802. 

Maria  Theresa,  born  April  29, 
1793. 

Isabella  Maria  Francisca,  bom 
May  19,  1797. 

Maria  Francisca,  born  April  2#, 
1800. 

Isabella  Maria,  born  July  4, 
1801. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  captain 
Sargeant,  (seethe  lastvoL  p.  203) 
of  Hants,  followed  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  murderer,  Allen,  it  was 
hoped  would,  however  dearly  pur¬ 
chased,  have  freed  the  country 
(A  4)  from 
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from  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
new  and  dangerous  mode  of  de¬ 
predation  :  but  this  expectation  has 
been  unfortunately  disappointed ; 
for,  about  a  fortnight  since,  Mr. 
Brent,  living  at  Portsea,  was  stop¬ 
ped  on  the  turnpike  road  between 
Havant  and  Emsworth,  by  a  foot¬ 
pad,  wrapped  up  in  a  loose  great 
coat,  and  armed  with  a  gun,  who 
robbed  him  of  what  money  he  had 
about  him.  A  few  days  subse¬ 
quently  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
surgeon  at  Havant,  was  stopped 
near  the  same  place,  by  a  person 
answering  to  the  above  description, 
who  demanded  his  money,  but  not 
happening  to  have  any  about  him, 
he  was  suffered  to  pass  on.  On 
Thursday  the  17th  instant,  Madge- 
wick,  a  baker,  living  at  Havant, 
was  stopped  between  five  and  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  same 
road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Havant,  and  apparently  by 
the  same  person,  who  robbed  him 
of  fourteen  shillings.  About  an 
hour  afterwards,  a  clock-maker,  of 
the  name  of  Avenel,  who  resides 
near  Emsworth,  was  attacked  near 
the  mile-stone  between  Emsworth 
and  Havant,  and  robbed  of  a  clock, 
which  he  was  carrying  on  his  arm  ; 
and  not  being  so  ready  to  part  with 
,  it  and  his  money,  as  the  robber 
wished,  he  was  severely  beaten  and 
wounded  by  the  villain,  and  his 
pocket  cut  off.  Pie  soon  after  rob¬ 
bed  another  person  of  what  money 
he  had  about  him.  The  three  last- 
mentioned  robberies  being  com¬ 
mitted  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
in  one  evening,  caused  a  consider¬ 
able  sensation  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Havant  and  Emsworth. 
At  the  latter  place,  on  the  alarm 
being  given,  the  corps  of  volun¬ 
teers  immediately  turned  out,  and 
scoured  the  neighbouring  country, 
but  without  any  success  as  to  the 
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principal  object  of  their  pursuit. 
On  Saturday  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock,  Mr.  Tribe,  a  respectable 
farmer  at  Lordington,  near  Stan- 
stead ,  about  four  miles  from  Ems- 
worth,  on  his  return  from  market, 
near  his  own  house,  was  suddenly 
fired  at  by  some  ruffian,  by  which 
his  horse  was  severely  wounded. 
He  narrowly,  but  happily,  escaped 
injury,  though  six  slugs  were  dis¬ 
charged  at  him.  A  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  Mr.  Knight  was  rob¬ 
bed  of  his  watch  and  money  near 
Sir  Harry  Featherstonehaugh’s,  at 
Uppark. 

BRITISH  NAVY. 

The  amount  of  the  British  navy  up 
to  the  3l  st  lilt,  is  as  follows  : 

At  sea, -85  ships  of  the  linej  9 
from  50  to  44  guns  ;  121  frigates  % 
150  sloops,  &c,  and  159  gun  brigs 
and  other  vessels ;  total  524. — In 
port  and  fitting,  29  ships  of  the 
line  ;  6  from  50  to  44  guns  ;  46 
frigates;  71  sloops,  See.  ;  and  65 
gun  brigs  and  other  vessels  ;  total 
217.  Guard  ships,  hospital  ships, 
&c.  SO  ships  of  the  line,  5  from  50 
to  44  guns  ;  1 1  frigates  ;  5  sloops, 
& c.  ;  and  3  gun-brigs,  and  other 
vessels ;  total  54.  Building,  47 
ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  23 
sloops,  &c, ;  and  ten  gun-brigs  and 
other  vessels ;  total  98. — In  ordi¬ 
nary,  62  ships  of  the  line,  9  from 
50  to  44 guns,  65  frigates,  50  sloops, 
See.  and  21  gun-brigs  and  other 
vessels ;  total  207*-i-J Grand  total 
1,100. 

M aril  cro ugh street. 

7. — A  woman,  of  the  name  of 
Martha  Davis,  was  charged  with- 
violently  assaulting  Charles  Tett- 
well,  a  youth  fifteen  years  of  age, 
dragging  him  into  a  loathsome 
dark  room,  and  there,  with  deradful 
menaces  and  violence,  robbing  him. 

The 
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The  youth  is  servant  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  Co  vent  Garden  theatre,  of  whom 
his  master  spoke  in  the  highest 
praise.  He  stated  in  evidence,  that 
he  had  been  sent  with  several  mes¬ 
sages,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  last  place,  he 
had  called  in  the  vicinity  of  Bed* 
ford-square  ;  he  was  returning 
home  through  Dyot-street,  St. 
Giles’s,  when  he  perceived  the 
prisoner  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
wretched  habitation,  who  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him 
through  a  passage  into  a  dark 
room,  w7here  there  was  another 
wretched  female.  Terrified  at  the 
sudden  deprivation  of  liberty,  the 
youth  attempted  to  excite  alarm, 
when  the  prisoner  knocked  him 
down,  and  with  horrid  imprecations 
threatened  him  with  instant  death, 
if  he  persisted  in  making  any  re¬ 
sistance.  The  boy  was  partly 
stripped;  his  hat,  which  had  on  it 
a  silver  band,  was  taken  off  by  die 
prisoner,  and  concealed  under  a 
bedstead,  and  she  also,  together 
with  her  associate,  took  from  his 
pockets  half- a- crown,  which  was 
all  the  money  he  had.  The  door 
of  the  room  was  at  length  thrown 
open,  and  the  youth  retired  with 
his  hat,  which  he  had  taken  from 
under  the  bedstead  ;  but  on  the 
prisoner  perceiving  that  he  had  got 
his  hat,  she  followed  him,  and, 
assisted  by  a  third  person,  took 
it  from  him,  and  the  man  who 
thus  assisted  took  the  youth  up  in 
his  arms,  threatening  to  take  him 
to  the  watch-house.  The  boy  con¬ 
tinued  to  resist,  and  some  watch¬ 
men  interfered,  when  the  man 
escaped,  but  fortunately  the  prisoner 
was  secured.  She  was  fully  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial,  and  the  parties 
were  hound  over  to  prosecute. — 


The  woman  was  afterwards  tried 
and  convicted. 

A  MANIAC. 

8. — A  man  of  respectable  ap-> 
pearance  obtained  ail  interview 
\yith  thehon.  Mr.  Villiers,  at  Wind¬ 
sor  park,  and  applied  to  him  to 
procure  him  an  audience  of  the 
king,  stating  that  he  had  several 
plans  to  lay  before  his  majesty,  and 
to  expose  to  him  a  number  of 
abuses.  Mr.  Villiers  soon  discover¬ 
ed  that  he  was  deranged,  and  in 
consequence  agreed  with  all  he  had 
said,  promised  to  get  him  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king,  and  would  give 
him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at 
Windsor,  who  would  settle  his 
business.  He  accordingly  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Dowsett,  one  of  the  re¬ 
sident  police  officers  at  Windsor* 
describing  the  conduct  of  the  man, 
and  his  opinion  of  him  ;  tf  e  man 
took  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dowsett, 
who  informed  generals  Fitzroy  and 
Manning-ham,  his  majesty’s  equer¬ 
ries,  who  directed  him  to  take  care 
of  the  man,  and  to  bring  him  to 
London  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mr. 
Dowsett  accordingly  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  stuing  off  with  the 
man  on  Tuesday  morning ;  but 
when  the  time  arrived,  he  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  man  had  neither  shirt 
nor  stockings  to  wear,  having  con¬ 
trived  to  send  them  to  be  washed 
without  his  knowledge;  which  pre- 
venledthem  from  leaving  Windsor 
till  he  afternoon.  The  man  tra¬ 
velled  very  quietly  with  Mr.  Dow¬ 
sett,  he  having  told  him  lie  was 
taking  him,  by  the  command  of  the 
king,  to  magistrates  and  others, 
who  would  attend  to  every  thing 
he  had  to  say.  He  at  length  con¬ 
fessed  that  lie  had  broke  out  of  a 
private  mad-house  on  Bethnal- 
green,  which  iie  thought  was  no 
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harm,  as  they  had  ill-treated  him 
very  much,  and  if  it  was  any  sin 
he  was  very  sorry  for  it.  When 
they  arrived  in  London,  Mr.  Low- 
sett  took  him  to  the  Brown  Bear 
jmblic-house,  and  gave  him  into 
the  care  of  two  men  ;  when  he  was 
provided  with  some  refreshment 
and  a  bed,  and  Mr.  Dowsett  went 
to  Mr.  R#nd  to  inform  him  of .  the 
directions  he  had  received  from  his 
majesty’s  equemes.  Early  on 
Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Read  di¬ 
spatched  R.  Limberick  to  the  mad¬ 
house  on  Bethnal-green  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  description 
the  man  had  given  of  himself ; 
when  he  found  it  correct,  and  one 
of  the  keepers  set  off  with  Lim- 
herick  to  the  Brown  Bear  public- 
house,  Bow-street,  and  took  the 
man  back  with  him,  secured  in  a 
straight  waistcoat.  During  his 
confinement  in  a  room  in  the  Brown 
Bear  public-house,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  he  broke  open  the  room 
door,  and  was  fighting  his  way  out 
of  the  cage  against  two  men,  and 
would  have  made  his  escape,  had 
not  Dowsett  come  up  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  who  was  obliged  to  use 
great  violence  in  order  to  secure 
him. 

8.— A  melancholy  accident  oc¬ 
curred  In  the  distillery  in  Belfast* — - 
When  the  fermenting  vat  was  to 
be  cleaned,  though  the  men  had 
been  always  strictly  enjoined  to 
have  a  large  piece  taken  out  on  the 
previous  night,  and  ako  to  put 
down  some  burning  coals,  and 
afterwards  to  throw  in  a  quantity 
of  water,  in  order  to  expel  the  new 
air,  yet,  from  mere  negligence, 
one  of  them,  without  even  trying 
the  simple  experiment  of  sending 
down  a  lighted  candle,  rashly  de¬ 
scended  into  the  vat,  and  was  suf- 
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focated  in  a  moment.  His  com¬ 
panions  hearing  him  fall  down,  one 
of  them  hastily  went  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and,  though  others  who  were 
present  insisted  on  his  tying  a  rope- 
round  his  waist,  he,  through  over 
anxiety  to  save  his  comrade,  in¬ 
stantly  descended  without  it,  but 
had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  with  a  rope  in  his  hand 
to  fasten  to  the  other  man,  when  he 
himself  was  so  affected  by  the  air 
that  he  could  only  give  some 
tremulous  shrieks  or  cries,  but  be¬ 
ing  totally  Unable  to  help  himself, 
he  also  fell  down.  Immediate  ex¬ 
ertions  were  then  made  by  all  pre¬ 
sent;  and  another  man  having  fixed 
a  rope  round  his  waist  descended, 
but  before  he  could  lay  hold  of 
either  of  the  other  two  persons,  he 
also  was  so  strongly  affected  that  the 
people  above  immediately  drew 
him  up  again.  For  some  minutes 
he  was  strongly  convulsed,  and  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  person  deranged;  but 
on  being  taken  to  the  open  air,  he* 
immediately  recovered.  Notwith¬ 
standing  what  he  had  experienced, 
his  humanity  prompted  him  to 
make  a  second  attempt,  in  which 
he  succeeded  in  throwing  a  noose 
over  one  of  the  men’s  legs,  and  he 
and  that  man  were  both  drawn  out.- 
Though  very  much  affected,  and 
greatly  exhausted  by  this  second 
attempt,  he  insisted  on  going  down 
a  third  time  for  the  other  man  ;  he 
did  so,  and  in  a  similar  way  ac¬ 
complished  his  object.  Having 
been  rather  longer  down  this  third 
time,  when  drawn  up,  he  was  very 
seriously  affected,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  soon  recovered.  Medical  as¬ 
sistance  being  immediately  called, 
every  exertion  was  made  by  two 
professional  gentlemen  to  recover 
the  two  men  who  first  descended  ; 
but  though  the  one  had  been  only 
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fifteen  minutes,  and  the  other  only 
ten,  in  the  vat,  yet  every  attempt 
to  revive  them  proved  ineffectual* 

Sirs  John  Stuart  and  Home 
Popham  were  on  Friday  presented 
with  the  elegant  swords  voted  to 
them  by  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don.  They  were  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  presented  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lor’s-hall  with  the  freedom  of  that 
most  respectable  company;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  Guildhall. 
They  were  received  by  the  cham¬ 
berlain  and  several  aldermen. 

When  the  chamberlain  first  ad¬ 
dressed  Sir  John  Stuart  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Sir  John  Stuart,  I  give  you 
joy;  and,  in  obedience  to  an  una¬ 
nimous  resolution  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council, 
assembled,  do  give  you  thanks  for 
your  very  gallant  and  heroic  con¬ 
duct  at  Maida,  thereby  proving  to 
the  world  that  the  boasted  prowess 
of  the  French  arms  cannot  stand 
when  fairly  tried  before  the  intrepid 
bravery  and  steady  discipline  of 
British  soldiers.  And,  as  a  further 
iestimonyof  the  high  esteem  which 
the  court  entertains  of  your  very 
meritorious  services,  I  present  to 
you  this  sword. 

“  Sir, — In  the  present  situation 
of  public  affairs,  it  is  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  a  Briton  to  perceive,  that 
the  superiority  of  British  courage 
and  discipline,  under  the  guidance 
of  able  and  experienced  command¬ 
ers,  has  been  gloriously  displayed 
in  almost  every  region  of  the  habi¬ 
table  globe.  Egypt  witnessed  it 
under  the  immortal  Abercrombie  ; 
India  has  recently  experienced  it 
under  the  conduct  of  a  Lake  ;  and 
since  the  action  on  the  plains  of 
Maida,  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  led  by  the  C^sars,  once  made 
a  conquest  of  this  island,  will  be 
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ready  to  confess  that  nothing  can 
withstand  the  courage  and  disci-*, 
pline  of  British  soldiers,  when  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  consummate 
general.” 

He  then  addressed  sir  Home 
Popham  as  follows  : — - 

<£  Sir  Home  Popham,  I  give  you 
joy  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council,  assembled,  return  you 
thanks  for  your  gallant  conduct  and 
important  services  in  the  capture 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  once  opening  a 
new  source  of  commerce  to  th£ 
manufactories  of  Great  Britain, 
and  depriving  her  enemy  of  ope  of 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  co¬ 
lonies  in  her  possession.  And,  by 
an  unanimous  resolution  of  the  said 
court,  I  present  you  with  a  sword, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  high  esteem 
which  it  entertains  of  your  very  me¬ 
ritorious  conduct. 

u  Sir, — When  the  news  arrived 
of  your  achievement  in  South  A- 
merica,  it  was  received  by  the  na¬ 
tion  with  an  ecstasy  of  joy :  the 
artificer  saw  an  increase  of  demand 
for  the  production  of  his  ingenuity; 
the  merchant  began  to  extend  his 
commercial  views  ;  and  every  phi- 
lanthropist  most  rapturously  ex¬ 
claimed  with  the  poet — 

Oh,  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  Peace,  from: 
shore  to  shore, 

Till  conquest  cease  and  slavery  be  no 
more  ; 

Till  the  proud  Indians,,  hr  their  native 
groves, 

Pveap  their  own  fruits  and  woo  their  sable 
loves ; 

Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold, 
Another  Mexico  adorn'd  with  gold. 

u  Such,  sir,  were  the  delightful 
visions  in  which  the  nation  indulg¬ 
ed,  the  result  of  a  plan  suggested 
by  the  wisdom  of  that  great  states¬ 
man,  whose-  loss  we  deeply  feel, 
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and  whose  dead]  we  still  deplore, 
and  carried  into  effect  by  the  prow¬ 
ess  of  yourself  and  your  gallant  as¬ 
sociates  in  arms. 

“  The  scene,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  is  now  most  lamentably 
changed ;  yet  though  the  nation 
has  looked  in  vain  for  that  extension 
of  commerce,  and  that  diffusion  of 
British  civilization,  in  the  hopes 
of  which  she  had  so  fondly  indulged 
herself,  she  will  ever  regard  the 
capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  both 
from  the  ability  with  which  it  was 
planned,  and  from  the  energy  and 
intrepidity  with  which  it  was  ef¬ 
fected,  as  an  action  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  the  brightest  page  of 
her  history. 

“Gentlemen, — -You  have  given 
ample  proofs  of  your  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  your  country,  and  of  your 
abilities  to  render  it  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  services :  the  same  cause  has 
still  further  claims  upon  your  exer¬ 
tions  ;  the  foe  with  whom  we  have 
to  contend  has  declared  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  deprive  us  of  our  most 
valuable  rights,  and  to  sink  us  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  an  independent  na¬ 
tion.  But  I  trust  such  threats  are 
vain  :  you,  gentlemen,  are  sensible, 
that  when  a  nation  has  lost  her  ho¬ 
nour  she  lias  little  else  worth  pre¬ 
serving.  You  will  convince  our 
inveterate  enemy,  that  however 
desirous  your  country  may  be  to 
obtain  a  peace,  she  can  never  be 
forced  to  accept  such  a  peace,  as 
shall  either  diminish  her  rights  or 
tarnish  her  glory.” 

Sir  John  Stuart  and  sir  Home 
Popham  returned  appropriate 
answers;  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  chamberlain’s  parlour,  where 
they  girded  on  the  swords  present¬ 
ed  them,  and  went  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  where  an  elegant  dinner 
was  provided  for  them,  and  about 
sixty  other  gentlemen. 


LOSS  OF  THE  ANSONf. 

His  majesty’s  ship  Anson.  40 
guns,  capt.  Lydiard,  sailed  from 
Falmouth  on  the  24th  ult.  to  re¬ 
sume  her  station  off  Brest.  It 
corning  on  to  blow  from  the  W.  S. 
W.  she  was  never  able  to  get  so 
far  to  the  westward  :■  however,  capt. 
Lydiard  persevered  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  until  the  28th.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  she  made 
the  French  coast,  when  the  gale 
increasing,  capt.  Lydiard  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  port,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  shaped  his  course  for  the 
Lizard,  the  weather  coming  on 
very  hazy  with  an  increasing  gale  ; 
about  three  P.  M.  the  land  was 
seen  about  five  miles  west  of  the 
Lizard,  but  at  the  time  not  exact¬ 
ly  known  ;  the  ship  was  wore  to 
stand  off  to  sea,  but  had.  not  long 
been  on  that  tack  before  the  land 
was  again  descried  right  a-head  :  it 
was  now  quite  certain  that  the  ship 
was  embayed,  and  every  exertion 
was  made  to  work  her  off  the  shore*, 
but  finding  she  lost  ground  every 
tack,  she  was  brought  to  an  anchor 
in  25  fathoms,  at  five  P.  M.  with 
the  best  bower  anchor  veered  away 
to  two  cables  length ;  b-y  this  an¬ 
chor  the  ship  rode  in  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  sea,  and  as  heavy  a  gale 
as  was  ever  experienced,  until  four 
A.  M.  of  the  29th,  when  the  cable 
parted.  The  small  bower  anchor 
was  then  let  go  and  veered  away  to 
two  cables  length,  which  held  her 
until  8  A.  Mt  when  that  also  part¬ 
ed;  and,  as  the  last  resource,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  as  many 
as  possible,  the  fore-top-sail  was 
set,  and  the  ship  run  on  shore  on 
the  land,  which  forms  the  bar  be¬ 
tween  the  Loe-pool  (about  three 
miles  from  Helston)  and  the  sea  : 
the  tide  had  ebbed  about  an  hour 
when  she  struck :  on  taking  the 
ground  she  broached  to  with  her 
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broadside  to  the  beach,  and  most 
happily  heeled  onto  the  shore  (had 
she  on  the  contrary  heeled  off,  not 
a  soul  could  have  escaped  alive). 
Now  commenced  a  heart-rending 
scene  to  some  hundreds  of  specta¬ 
tors,  who  had  been  in  anxious  sus¬ 
pense,  and  who  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost,  at  the  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  their  lives,  to  save 
those  of  their  drowning  fellow  men : 
many  of  those  who  were  most  for¬ 
ward  in  quitting  the  ship  lost  their 
lives,  being  swept  away  by  the 
tremendous  sea,  which  entirely 
went  over  the  wreck.  At  a  time 
when  no  one  appeared  on  the  ship’s 
deck,  and  it  was  supposed  the  work 
of  death  had  ceased,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  venturing  his  life  through 
the  surf,  got  on  board  over  the 
wreck  of  the  main-mast,  to  see  if 
any  more  remained;  some  honest 
hearts  followed  him.  They  found 
several  persons  still  below,  who 
could  not  get  up  ;  among  whom 
were  two  women  and  two  chil¬ 
dren.  The  worthy  preacher  and 
his  party  saved  the  two  women, 
and  'some  of  the  men,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  lost.  Of  the  brave  crew 
of  the  Anson  which,  at  the  time 
she  struck  the  beach,  consisted  of 
297  men,  no  more  than  197  are 
supposed  to  be  in  existence.  Of 
those  known  to  be  lost  are  captain 
Lydiard,  lieutenant  Ferris,  Mr. 
Smith,  surgeon,  his  son,  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  the  carpenter,  and  his 
nephew,  a  midshipman,  and  seven 
other  petty  officers.  Mr.  Smith’s 
body  and  two  midshipmen  are  all 
the  officers  that  have  yet  been 
found,  with  26  seamen  and  <  ma¬ 
rines.  About  two  P.  M.  the  ship 
went  to  pieces;  when  a  few  more 
men,  who,  for  some  crime,  had 
been  confined  in  irons  below, 
emerged  from  the  wreck.  One  of 
these  was  saved.  By  three  o’clock, 
no  appearance  of  the  vessel  re¬ 


mained.  She  was  an  old  ship  (a 
64,  we  believe,  cut  down),  which 
accounts  for  her  beating  to  pieces 
SO  soon  on  a  sandy  bottom. 

A  dm  Iralty-  office,  Jan.  9. 

A  letter  from  captain  Rainier, 
ofH.M.  S.  Caroline,  to  sirE.  Pel- 
lew,  hart,  dated  Malacca  Road, 
February  25,  1807,  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  captured  the 
St.  Raphael  (alias  Pallas),  Spanish 
register  ship,  belonging  to  the  roy¬ 
al  company  of  the  Philippines, 
mounting  16  guns,  with  97  men, 
commanded  by  don  Juan  Baptista 
Monteverde,  having  on  board  up¬ 
wards  of  500,000  Spanish  dollars 
in  specie,  and  1700  quintals  of  cop¬ 
per,  besides  a  A^aluable  cargo  ;  she 
sailed  from  Lima  on  the  12th  of 
November  last,  bound  to  Manilla. 

Either  from  their  temerity,  or 
not  knowing  our  force,  they  com¬ 
menced  firing  ;  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  they  had  27  men  killed  and 
wounded  that  they  hauled  down 
their  colours.”  The  Caroline  had 
seven  mea  wounded,  one  of  whom 
is  since  dead. 

CHARGE  OF  MURDER. 

11,  William  Chapman,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  Liverpool  slave  ship,  was 
on  Monday  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Robert  Dunn,  by  ex¬ 
posing  him  naked  to  the  weather, 
by  starving  him,  and  by  repeated 
acts  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment. 

The  solicitor-general  opened  the 
case,  when  the  doctor  on  board 
the  ship,  and  the  principal  [evi¬ 
dence  G.  Scott,  together  with 
Richard  Smith,  Henry  Nntson, 
John  Barrie,  and  others  of  the  ship’s 
crew,  were  called  to  corroborate 
the  case  made  out. 

1  he  deceased  was  sent  out  by 
one  of  the  owners  of  tlie  ship,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  captain  had 
taken  an  early  dislike  to  him,  from 
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a  suspicion  that  he  was  placed  on 
board  as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of 
the  ship’s  officers.  The  ship  had 
not  left  Liverpool  more  than  a 
month  when  the  deceased,  having 
spilt  some  molasses,  received  five 
dozen  lashes  by  the  captain’s  or¬ 
ders.  From  that  time,  September 
1807,  till  the  31st  of  March  1808, 
the  deceased  experienced  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  series  of  ill-treatment 
and  privation.  Every  fault,  though 
of  the  most  trivial  sort,  was  visit¬ 
ed  with  the  severest  chastisement. 
He  was  suspended  hours  together 
with  a  chain  round  the  middle,  and 
left  swinging  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion; — he  was  tied  up  by  the  neck, 
his  toes  just  touching  the  deck,  till 
he  was  nearly  strangled  ;  he  was 
again  suspended  by  the  legs,  with 
his  fingers’  ends  resting  upon  the 
hatchways,  till,  the  blood  having 
overcharged  the  vessels  of  the  head 
and  brain,  he  became  insensible. 
Aggin  he  was  exposed  naked  to 
the  weather,  and  compelled,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cold  rain,  to  wring  out 
the  swabs,  and  was  employed  to 
empty  the  tubs  in  which  the  slaves 
deposited  their  filth.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  he  had  upset  one  of 
these  tubs  upon  the  deck,  the  captain 
beat  him  with  a  handspike,  and 
bruised  and  lacerated  his  body  in  a 
most  pitiable  way ;  the  blood  flowed 
from  his  head  and  covered  his 
shoulders.  He  likewise  had  his 
head  half  shaved  and  painted,  his 
body  marked  with  colours,  and  sus¬ 
pended  by  his  wrists,  tied  at  the 
extreme  end  of  a  broomstick.  In 
this  way  he  set  the  slaves  upon  deck 
to  laugh  at  him.  His  daily  allow¬ 
ance  was  a  pound  of  yam  or  bread, 
and  three  half  pints  of  water,  and, 
of  course,  his  bodv  became  ema- 
ciated,  and  his  flesh  and  strength 
dwindled  away.  He  was  also 
beat  over  the  face  and  eyes  with 
the  handle  of  a  cat,  and  these  vari- 
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cus  acts  of  cruelty  and  chastise¬ 
ment  repeated  almost  daily.  The 
last  act  of  cruelty,  however,  was 
when  the  poor  wretch  was  disco¬ 
vered  lying  in  the  place  where  *he 
pigs  were  kept.  He  again  used 
the  handspike,  and  beat  him  with 
it  from  hea&  to  foot.  The  de¬ 
ceased  crawled  to  the  forecastle, 
where  he  lay  with  a  mat  to  cover 
him,  incapable  of  moving.  He 
continued  in  that  situation  till  he 
expired,  about  three  or  four  days 
after.  The  captain  was  told  of  his 
death,  and  exclaimed — “  D — n  his 
eyes,  throw  him  over-board.”  The 
doctor’s  description  of  the  dead 
body  was  as  follows  : — “  The  face 
was  so  swelled  that  his  eyes  could 
not  be  seen — his  head  was  also 
swelled,  and  his  hair  clotted  with 
blood — his  breast-bone  stuck  out 
like  a  wedge — -his  back  appeared 
to  be  humped — his  belly  was  shrunk 
in— -his  whole  frame  was  emaciated, 
and  his  body  covered  with  bruises.” 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the 
island  of  St.  Dominica,  the  doctor 
swore  to  the  entry  in  the  log-book, 
respecting  the  decease  of  Dunn,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  he  died  of 
extreme  nervous  debility  and  ex¬ 
haustion  :  but  this  was  qualified 
by  the  doctor  in  his  evidence,  by 
saying,  that  he  made  the  entry 
under  the  apprehension  that  his 
life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  did 
Otherwise,  the  captain  having  pu¬ 
nished  him  in  the  way  of  a  com¬ 
mon  man,  for  having  in  his  absence 
given  away  a  bottle  of  rum  to  a 
mate  who  had  newly  come,  on 
board.  He  left  Dominica,  how¬ 
ever,  in  about  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards.,  and  in  two  days  reached 
Montserrat,  where  he  made  a  dis¬ 
closure  to  the  magistracy  of  the 
facts  before  stated,  and  he  and  the 
witnesses  were  sent  home  in  the 
Northumberland  to  give  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.  The  cap. 
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tain  also  was  sent  home  in  the  same 
ship;  and  in  the  way  he  corre¬ 
sponded  with  one  Evans,  a  marine 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  the 
.letters  to  whom  were  given  to 
Smith,  and  by  him  shown  to  the 
doctorand  the  part  of  the  crew  de¬ 
tained  to  give  evidence.  These 
letters  were  now  in  court,  and 
breathed  a  spirit  of  contrition  cn 
the  part  of  the  captain  for  his  ill- 
treatment  of  his  crew,  promises  to 
give  each  100/.  if  they  will  appear 
on  his  behalf  at  the  trial,  and  con¬ 
tradict  the  assertions  of  the  doctor : 
tells  them  his  life  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  must  assist  in  at¬ 
taining  his  liberty  ;  assures  them 
that  the  depositions  taken  at  Mont¬ 
serrat  were  all '  destroyed,  and 
eoiild  not  be  brought  against  him  : 
therefore,  if  they  were  all  of  one 
mind,  and  would  falsify  .the  doc¬ 
tor’s  evidence,  he- might  still  have 
his  freedom.  He  concluded  se¬ 
veral  of  his  letters  by  hoping  to 
God  he  should  escape  through 
their  means,  and  assured  the  men, 
if  they  behaved  generously  to  him, 
he.  would  never  forsake  them  nor 
fheir  Interests. 

Dr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Ramsden 
were  called  in  behalf  of  the  pro¬ 
secution,  and  stated,  that  if  the 
treatment  ascribed  to  the  captain 
was  true,  they  had  no  dcubt  but  it 
would  occasion  death.  The  hang¬ 
ing  by  the  heels  was  sufficient  to 
have  produced  instant  apoplexy. 

The  prisoner,  when  called  on  for 
his  dpfe  nee,  gave  in  a  written  paper, 
stating,  that  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  turbulent  and  mutinous 
crew,  and  that,  he  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  severities  in  order 
to  maintain  his  command.  Smith, 
the  gunner,  after  disobeying  Iris 
orders,  said,  he  had  the  key  of  the 
magazine,  and  would  blow  up  the 
spip ;  and  pn  another  occasion, 
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eleven  out  of  twenty-five  of  his 
crew  went  on  shore.  In  short, 
that  the  whole  was  a  conspiracy  to 
ta«ce  away  his  life,  and  the  charge 
had  been  made  up  by  the  doctor 
out  of  revenge,  he,  the  prisoner, 
having  punished  him  for  his  mis-. 
conduct.  With  respect  to  the  let* 
ters  he  sent,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  that  expedient,  as  the 
only  probable  way  of  saving  his 
life,  as  he  found  the  whole  of  tire 
crew  leagued  against  him. 

The  prisoner’s  counsel  then  call* 
ed  captain  Bell,  captain  Duberley, 
and  the  purser  of  a  vessel  called 
the  Challenge,  who  deposed  that 
they  heard  Scott  say  to  the  crew, 
in  a  drinking-house  at  Montserrat, 
“  i’ll  make  him  repent  hogging 
me.  We  must  all  be  of  one  iriindj 
or  we  shall  do  nothing/’ 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Eliza, 
slave  ship,  then  deposed  to  the  mu¬ 
tinous  state  cf  the  crew  of  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  ship;  and  captain  D’Arcey, 
the  commander  of  a  Guineaman, 
gave  the  prisoner  a  good  character 
for  humanity. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  summed  up 
the  evidence,  and,  after  comment¬ 
ing  at  great  length,  said  it  was  a 
question  purely  with  respect  to  the 
credibility  of  witnesses.  If  they 
believed  the  facts  deposed  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  amounted  to  murder;  but  if 
they  thought  the  facts  had  been 
overcharged,,  and  the  case  had 
he.en  made  up  of  pique,  rather  than 
of  public  justice,  then  they  would 
take  the  improbability  of  the  case 
into  consideration,  and  say,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
prisoner  was  not  entitled  to  their 
acquittal. 

The  jury  withdrew  at  five  mi¬ 
nutes  after  nine  at  night,  and.  did 
not  return  with  their  verdict  until 
ten  minutes  after  three  in  the  morn- 
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in g,  when  they  pronounced  the 
prisoner  Not  Guilty. 

This  ve:  diet  has  been  arraigned 
in  some  of  the  public  papers  ;  but 
those  who  attended  the  trial,  were 
fully  satisfied  that  owing  to  the 
contradictory  evidence  of  Scott 
and  the  eagerness  which  all  the 
witnesses  showed  to  convict  the 
prisoner,  it  was  impossible  for  an 
honest  juryman  to  have  pronoun¬ 
ced,  on  his  oath,  a  different  verdict. 
See  last  vol.  page  202. 

The  short  contents  of  two  other 
indictments,  the  one  charging  the 
prisoner  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
William  Anson,  and  the  other 
charging  him  with  a  similar  crime 
upon  Henry  Johnson,  on  board  the 
said  ship,  on  the  high  seas,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty, 
were  read ;  and  there  being  no 
other  evidence,  a  verdict  of  acquit¬ 
tal  was  pronounced  upon  each. 

J  5.  Ann  Thompson  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Joseph 
Walker,  by  stabbing  him  with  a 
knife  in  the  side,  on  the  26th  of 
December  last. 

Mr.  Pooley  opened  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  and  stated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: — The  deceased  was  a 
sailor  of  colour,  who  cohabited  with 
the  prisoner  in  Denmark -street, 
near  Ratcliffe  Highway.  On  the 
day  of  the  accident  the  prisoner  and 
the  deceased  had  been  quarrelling 
very  much,  and  in  the  evening  she 
shut  him  out  of  doors.  He  at¬ 
tempted  several  times  to  gain  ad¬ 
mittance,  but  she  constantly  refused 
to  let  him.  At  length,  however, 
he  went  through  a  back  yard,  and, 
as  the  prisoner  said,  got  in  at  a 
back  window.  What  then  passed 
could  only  be  know  from  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  prisoner  herself.  She 
said,  he  beat  her  very  violently, 
and  that  in  the  scuffle  she  unfortu¬ 
nately  wounded  him  with  the  knife. 


The  first  persons  who  saw  the 
accident,  were  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Murray,  and  a  sailor,  call¬ 
ed  Matthew  Anthony  :  they  were 
alarmed  at  his  groans,  and  when 
they  entered  the  house,  they  found 
the  deceased  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  the  prisoner  weeping  over  him  ; 
they  put  him  on  a  chair,  and  on 
examination  they  found  that  he 
had  been  wounded  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  belly,  and  the  intestines 
were  partly  out  of  the  wound.  The 
prisoner  said,  “  This  is  the  bloody 
knife,  and  this  the  bloody  hand 
which  did  it.”  Anthony  advised 
her  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  to  say 
that  he  came  home  drunk  and 
wounded  ;  but  she  would  not  say 
otherwise  than  that  she  didit  herself. 
She  asked  the  deceased  to  forgive 
her,  and  he  said  “  I  freely  forgive 
you,  Nancy.”  The  deceased  was 
carried  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
prisoner  attended  him  with  great 
tenderness  until  he  died.  These 
facts  being  proved,  four  witnesses 
for  the  prisoner  proved  that  the 
deceased,  on  the  night  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  was  shut  out  of  the  prison¬ 
er’s  house,  and  he  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion,  swearing  that  if  he  did  get  at 
her  he  would  do  for  her.  One 
■witness  saw  him  go  round  an  alley, 
which  led  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and  soon  afterwards  she 
heard  a  greatnoise,  and  the  prison¬ 
er  screaming  Murder. — The  jury 
found  her  guilty  or  manslaughter. 

Last  night  a  tremendous  gale  of 
wind  arose  from  the  North-west, 
accompanied  with  an  immense 
swell  of  the  sea  and  a  spring  tide, 
which  making  full  upon  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Margate,  not  only 
effected  a  considerable  breach  near 
the  head  of  the  pier,  and  shook  the 
pier  to  its  foundation  from  end  tG 
end,  carrying  the  enter  parapet 
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nearly  the  whole  length  over  into 
the  harbour,  but  also  demolished 
the  jetty  or  defence  against  the  sea 
'on  the  west  side  of  the  Hip'll- street, 
and  occasioned  several  small  ves¬ 
sels  then  lying  in  the  harbour  to 
break  from  their  moorings,  many 
of  which  were  totally  destroyed. 
Notwithstanding  these  disastrous 
circumstances  occurring  in  the 
harbour  to  several  of  the  small 
craft  belonging  to  the  town,  yet,  in 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  four  vessels  of  upwards  of 
100  tons  burthen  each,  one  of  them 
of  the  burthen  of  194  tons,  and 
another  (in  ballast)  of  the  burthen 
of  230  tons,  actually  came  into  the 
harbour  for  shelter,  and  were  safe¬ 
ly  moored  therein.  The  damages 
done  by  the  storm  to  the  pier  and 
harbour,  and  to  the  west  side  of 
the  High-street  leading  to  the  pier 
and  harbour,  amount  to  the  sum  of 
15, C0i7.  and  upwards,  exclusive  of 
the  very  heavy  losses  sustained  by 
individuals. — The  ‘store-houses'  on 
tire  pier,  the  harbour-master’s  house, 
the  three  heaps  of  cannon-balls,  the 
short  cannon,  and  upwards  of  25 
feet  of  the  north  side  of  the  pier, 
were  completely  washed  away.  The 
cellars  of  the  Foy-boat  public- 
house,  kept  by  Mr.  Stannard,  were 
filled  with  water,  in  consequence 
of  which  seven  butts  of  porter  burst, 
which  blew  up  the  whole  of  the 
flooring  of  the  tap-room,  bar,  and 
parlour,  besides  considerably  da¬ 
maging  the  house.  The  large 
fishing-boars  in  the  harbour,  as 
well  as  the  Good  Intent  packet, 
were  stove  to  pieces.  Two  collier 
brigs  and  two  yawls  were  carried 
over  the  wall  on  the  Parade,  close 
under  the  windows  of  the  hotel : 
the  last  are  mere  wrecks,  and  the 
brigs  have  received  considerable 
damage.  The  waiter  overflowed 
Ring-street,  as  high  as  the  Foun- 
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tain  inn.  An  anchor,  weighing 
upwards  of  16  cwt.  lying  on  the 
Pier-walk,  was  washed  behind  the 
king’s  warehouse.  A  little  before 
twelve  o’clock,  that  part  of  the 
High-street  leading  to  Mr.  Ho- 
bart’s  bathing-rooms,  to  the  King’s 
Head  inn,  including  Garner’s  li¬ 
brary  and  dwelling-house,  gave 
way  with  a  most  tremendous  crash, 
and  was  instantly  washed  out  to 
sea.  The  back  part  of  the  King’s 
Head  inn,  kept  by  Mrs.  Cricket,  was 
blown  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 
The  ground  under  the  houses  in 
Hazardous-row,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  -20  feet,  is  washed  away. 
The  sea  has  forced  its  passage 
up  the  valley  as  far  as  Shorten 
Dean,  being  nearly  one  mile  in. 
length.  The  shock  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  that  numbers  of 
women  were  carried  by  men  out  of 
their  houses,  or  they  must  inevi¬ 
tably  have  perished.  The  new  road 
to  Dandelion  has  been  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  houses  of  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  and  Mr.  Hurst,  in  the  High- 
street,  are  expected  to  fall,  as  the 
earth  up  to  the  very  threshold  of 
their  doors  is  carried  away.  The* 
cliffs  on  the  west  side  of  Margate 
lost  more  ground  on  that  night 
than  they  have  ever  been  known 
tc  do  in  tne  course  of  twelve  years. 

I  lie  consternation  and  misery  of 
the  inhabitants  beggar  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
parliament  for  relief  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  uier. 

JL 

\ 

Deal  Yesterday,  the  wind  har¬ 
ing  shifted  suddenly  from  about 
S.'S.  W.  to  N.  W.  it  began  to  blqw 
violently  ;  and,  during  the  night, 
increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane. 
The  morning  light  presented  a 
most  distressing  spectacle.  Ships 
parting  from  'i heir  anchors,  others 
drifting;  sprue  with'  the.  loss  of 
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topmasts  and  bowsprits,  and  some 
standing  out  of  the  Downs  with¬ 
out  cither  anchor  or  cable  left  ;  but 
providentially  none  have  drove  on 
shore;  nor  have  we  yet  heard  that 
any  have  been  lost.  This  day  the 
wind  continued  with  increased  vio¬ 
lence,  and  brought  in  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  sea,  which  at  one  time 
even  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  town.  The  foundations  of  a 
great  number  of  houses  next  the 
sea  have  been  undermined,  store¬ 
houses  have  been  swept  away  with 
their  contents,  and  the  ground  tier 
of  the  dwelling-houses  filled  with 
water.  The  sea,  d urine  the  tern 
pest,  made  a  considerable  breach 
between  Sandown  castle  and  the 
battery  No.  1,  which  has  inundated 
the  chambers,  and  forced  such  a 
torrent  of  water  into  the  lower 
streets  of  Deal,  that  the  cellars 
have  been  completely  filled,  and 
property  to  a  large  amount  totally 
destroyed.  In  a  row  of  houses 
adjoining  to  Alfrcd-square,  the 
torrent  was  so  deep  that  boats  were 

X 

obliged  to  be  get  down,  and  the 
miserable  inhabitants  taken  out  of 
their  houses  from  the  chamber- 
windows..  Several  quays  in  the 
Beach-street,  which  had  braved  the 
fury  of  the  elements  for  a  series  of 
years,  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  timber  washed  out  to  sea. 

At  Dover,  the  Beaufoy  victual¬ 
ling  hoy  sunk  at  the  pier-head. 
Three  other  vessels  are  also  sur.k, 
and  many  others  lying- to  in  the 
Roads,  without  anchors  or  cables. 
The  north  pier-head,  the  harbour, 
and  different  parts  of  the"  town 
near  the  beach,  arc  much  damaged* 

At  Yarmouth,  the  gale  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  very  heavy  fall 
of  snow  ;  but  no  particular  damage 
was  done*  to  the  town,  though  the 
jetty  and  piers  were  much  injured. 
The  Calliope,  which  teas  building 


at  Wintcrton  beach,  was  entirely 
dashed  to  pieces  ;  and  two  other 
ships  (belonging  to  Leith)  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  the  rest  put 
out  to  sea. 


Wbitstalle .  (Extract  of  a  letter.) 
“  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the 
distress  of  this  place  (though  all 
along  the  coast  we  are  fearful  it  is 
the  same)  :  the  sea  has  laid  us  in 
ruins.  Last'  night  women  and 
children  were  taken  from  their 
beds,  in  skiffs,  out  of  the  windows, 
and  small  vessels  which  catch;  the 
oysters  were  driven  on  shore.  The 
coal- yards,  which  contained  some 
chaldrons  of  coals,  are  entirely 
washed  away  ;  not  a  small  coal 
left  to  he  seen.  The  distress  here 
is  impossible  to  be  described. 
Hearne  Bay  coal- wharfs  are  quite 
gone  to  sea  with  the  coals,  &c.  ; 
and  brigs  are  on  shore  with  their 
hands  in  the  greatest  distress.  The 
loss  at  Whitstable  must  be  5  or 
6000/.  Our  wail  has  given  way,, 
which  kept  the  sea  from  us,  and 
this  instant  we  expect  much  more 
damage.  ("Friday,  one  o'clock). 
The  tide  will  be  high  water  at  two  t 
therefore,  God  knows  the  damage 
we  may  receive  !  What  with  the 


houses  on  the  beach,  the  boats,  and 
small  craft,  the-  wrecks  are  truly 
distressing.  We  know  of  no  lives 
at  present  being  lost.  The  wind 
is  just  the  same,  N. N.-Erj  blows 
hard.  The  carpenters’  yard’s,  with 
timbers,  are  washed  away.  Horses 
in  the  firm-yards  at  Swalccliffe, 
and  in  their  stables,  were  up  to 
their  necks  in  water.  Some  were 
saved  at  Mr.  Tassell’s,  Swale- 


cliffe  Court  Farm.  Mgs,  &c.  were 
the  same.” 

Considerable  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  quay  s,  &c.  at  Harwich y 
by  the  very  high  tide  last  night  and 
this  morning  ;  the  highest  that  was- 
ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  m- 
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habitant.  A  poor  man  who  lives 
in  a  small  house  near  the  new  rope- 
walk  on  the  Marsh,  was  alarmed 
about  12  o’clock  last  night,  by  the 
water  being  up  to  his  bed-side  ; 
who,  when  finding  his  perilous  si¬ 
tuation,  immediately  with  difficulty 
rescued  his  wife  and  child  from  (no 
doubt)  a  watery  grave.  A  sen¬ 
tinel  (posted  over  a  coal  depot  in 
the  town)  was  obliged  to  stand  on 
some  pieces  of  timber  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  prevent  being  carried 
away  by  the  current,  he  being  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  it  before  he 
was  aware  of  his  danger,.  Several 
pigs,  &c.  have  been  drowned,  and 
many  other  damages  done. 

Admiralty -office,  Jan.  16. 

Copies  of  letters  transmitted  by 
vice-admiral  Douglas. 

Ariadne ,  Jan.  7,  Huntly  Foot, 
IV.  S.  I  A  1 1  leagues 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  that  this  morning,  being  off 
Huntly  Cliff  about  four  leagues,  I 
observed  one  of  his  majesty’s  brigs 
to  the  southward ;  at  ten  A.  M. 
she  bore  up  and  made  sail  to  the 
eastward,  and  we  perceived  her  to 
be  in  pursuit  of  a  lugger.  We 
immediately  joined  in  the  chase, 
keeping  the  wind  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  one  P.  Nf.  having  closed 
within  gun-shot,  we  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  see  the  lugger  surrender  to 
his  majesty’s  brig  Ringdove,  which 
was  nearer  to  the  chase  than  the 
Ariadne,  and  had  fired  several  shot 
at  her.  She  is  a  French  lugger 
letter  of  marque  (Le  Trente  et 
Quarante)  commanded  by  mon¬ 
sieur  Fanqueux,  carrying  16  guns, 
6  and  9-pounders,  14  of  which 
were  mounted,  with  a  complement 
'  of  66  men,  65  on  board  j  has  been 
16  days  from  Dunkirk,  and  had 
npt  made  any  capture.  She  is  one 


of  the  largest  luggers  out  of  France, 
and  a  very'fine  vessel,  only  three 
months  off  the  stocks,  well  found, 
and  I  think  fit  for  his  maj’esty's 
service.  I  have  sent,  her  to  Yar¬ 
mouth.  A.  Farq,uhar. 


Ariadne ,  June  Huntly  Foot , 

IF.  N.  IV.  6  leagues. 


Sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that, 
after  the  capture  of  Le  Trente  et 
Quarante,  we  stood  during  the 
night  to  Flambro’  Head  ;  and  at 
day. light  this  morning  another 
lugger  was  discovered  in  the 
W.N.W.  to  which  we  immediate¬ 
ly  gave  chase  :  having,  at  the  same 
time,  made  the  signal  No.  8,  to  the 
Ringdove,  which  was  in  company. 
Soon  after  eight  we  observed  the1 
lugger  was  chased  by  two  brigs,- 
one  of  which  proved  to  be  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  brig  Sappho,  and  the  other 
belonging  to  the  excise,  called  the 
Royal  George,  commanded  by 
Mr.  Curry,  and  to  whom  the  lug¬ 
ger  surrendered  at  about  a  quarter 
before  ten  A.  M. ;  and  I  have  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  adding  that  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Curry  for  the  capture, 
although,  from  the  situation  of  his 
majesty’s  vessels,  her  escape  was 
impossible.  The  prize  is  a  French 
lugger  L’Egle,  commanded  by 
mons.  Olivier,  16  guns  mounted, 
■3-  and  4-pounders,  and  a  comple¬ 
ment  of'56  men  ;  left  Dunkirk  9 
days  ago,  has  made  one  capture, 
the  brig  Gabriel,  of  Yarmouth  (in 
ballast),  which  she  took  last  night 
off  Scarborough,  and  scuttled  her. 
I  saw  her  still  above  water  this 
morning.-  and  ordered  the  Ring¬ 
dove  to  examine  her  ;  and  captain 
Andrews  has  since  reported  to  me, 
that  the  G-abirel  was  sinking  so  fast 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  save 
her ;  the  master  and  crew  were 
found  on  board  L’Egle  lugger, 
(B  2)  which 
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which  I  have  ordered  to  Yarmouth 
with  the  other  prize,  and  purpose 
seeing  them  in  safety  to  that 
port.  A.  Faroukar. 

Doiuniiiv-street,  Jan.  20. 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  major- 
general  Beresford  to  viscount 
Castlereagh,  dated  Madeira, 
Funchal,  December  29. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  com¬ 
municate  to  your  lordship  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  islancfof  Madeira,  on 
the  24th  inst.  to  his  majesty’s  arms. 
— We  had,  previously  to  the  ships 
coming  to  anchor,  sent  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  surrender  the  island  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  offering  the 
terms  we  were  Authorized  ;  which 
were  acceded  to.  The  troops  were 
immediately  landed ;  and  before 
dark  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
forts,  and  had  the  3d  and  11th 
regiments  encamped  with  their 
field-pieces,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  In  regard  to  unanimity 
and  cooperation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  it  was  sir  Samuel  Hood  I  had 
to  act  with  ;  and  the  object,  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country.  His  ardent 
zeal  communicated  to  all  the  same 
sentiments.;  and  the  utmost  unani¬ 
mity  prevailed. — I  have  the  fullest 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal 
and  ardour  of  all  the  officers  and 
troops  under  my  orders. — I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  the  articles  of 
capitulation  which  have  been  a~ 
greed  upon. — Captain  Murphy  of 
the  38th  regiment,  brigadier-ma¬ 
jor  to  the  forces,  will  be  the  bearer, 
and  can  communicate  any  further 
particulars  y©ur  lordship  may  be 
desirous  of  knowing;  and  I  hum¬ 
bly  recommend  him  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  most  gracious  consideration. 

TERMS  OF  CAPITULATION. 

Art.  I.  That  on  the  signing  of 


tide  present  treaty^  the  island  of 
Madeira  and  its  dependencies  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  commanders 
of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  forces, 
and  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  his 
said  majesty,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  and  jurisdictions, 
which  heretofore  belonged  to  the 

o 

crown  of  Portugal. — II.  That  it  is 
agreed  that  the  said  island  shall  be 
evacuated  and  re-delivered  to  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  or  to  his 
heirs  and  successors,  when  the  free 
ingress  and  egress  t.o  the  ports  of 
Portugal  and  its  colonies  shall  be 
reestablished  as  heretofore ;  and 
when  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  con- 
troul  or  influence  of  France. — 
III.  For  the  present  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  all  kinds  to  be  de¬ 
livered  and  placed  under  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  British. — IV.  Public 
property  shall  be  respected,  and  re¬ 
delivered  at  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  with 
the  island.  His  Britannic  majesty, 
during  the  period  his  troops  shall 
occupy  the  island,  reserving  the 
use  of  all  such  property',  and  the 
revenues  of  the  island,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  maintenance  of  its  re¬ 
ligious,  civil,  and  military  establish¬ 
ments.  For  the  above  purpose. all 
the  public  property,  of  whatever 
description,  to  be  formally  deli¬ 
vered  up,  and  received  by  the  com¬ 
missaries  respectively  appointed 
for  that  object. — V.  All  private 
property  on  the  island  of  Madeira, 
belonging  to  the  prince  regent  of 
Port ugal,  to  be respec ted. — V I . The 
fiee  exercise  of  all  religious  wor¬ 
ship  to  be  maintained  and  protect¬ 
ed  as  at  present  established.— 
VII.  The  inhabitants  to  remain  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  consti¬ 
tution,  and  of  their  laws,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  established  and  administered. 

Done 
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Done  at  the  palace  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
Funchal,  Madeira,  Dec.  26,  1807. 
P£  duo  Facundes  Bacelar  d’- 

Antas  e  Mkneres,  governor 

and  captain  general. 

Sam.  Hood,  rear-admiral,  K.  B. 
W.  C\  Be  res  ford,  major-general. 

Sir  S.  Hood,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  an¬ 
nounces  the' surrender  of  the  island,' 
and  speaks  in  terms  of  warm  com*' 
mendation  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  squadron  (which  consisted 
of  the  Centaur,  York,  Captain,  In¬ 
trepid,  Africaine,  Shannon,  Al- 
ceste,  and  Success),  particularly 
lieut.  Henderson,  bearer  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  ;  and  observes,  “  from  the 
cordial  good  understanding  that 
has  subsisted  between  us,  as  well  as 
between  the  whole  of  the  army  and 
navy,  had  there  been  a  resistance, 
every  thing  we  could  have  desired 
was  to  be  expected  from  both  ser¬ 
vices.” 

Admiralty ‘office,  Jan.  23. 

This  Gazette  contains  a  letter 
transmitted  by  admiral  Montagu, 
from  lieutenant  Tracey,  of  the 
Linnet  brig,  giving  an  account  of 
the  capture  of  Le  Courier  French 
lugger  privateer  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  inst.  oft  Cape  Barfleur, 
after  a  sharp  resistance.  The  lug¬ 
ger  mounted  18  guns,  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  60  men;  the  second 
captain  of  which  was  killed,  and 
three  seamen  wounded  ;  sails  re¬ 
markably  fast ;  out  four  days  ; 
made  no  capture.  The  Linnet 
sustained  no  loss. — Another  letter 
transmitted  by  admiral  Rowley, 
from  captain  Spence,  of  H,  Mds 
sloop  Pandora,  announces  the  cap., 
tnreof  the  French  lugger  privateer 
L’Entreprenant,  of  16  guns  and 
58  men,  on  the  13th  inst.  opposite 
Folkstone,  within  two  miles  of  the 
French  shore,  Cape  Grisnez  bear¬ 


ing  sduth.  From  his  being  so  very 
close  to  his  own  coast  (the  batteries 
firing  over  the  Pandora),  the  ene¬ 
my  persevered  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  till'  our  musketry  had 
wounded  the  captain,  the  second 
captain,  and  four  or  five  men.  She 
has  been  out  three  days  from  Ca¬ 
lais,  and  has  taken  the  Mary  brig 
of  Sunderland.  She  is  a  very  fine 
large  new  lugger,  and  sails  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fast.  The  Active  cutter 
joined  in  the  chase,  and  assisted  in 
removing  the  prisoners. — This  ga¬ 
zette  also  contains  addresses  from 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  expres¬ 
sive  of  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  present  ministers. 

28.  The  board-room,  for  the 
trial  of  general  WMtelqck,  was 
yesterday  prepared  in  the  great 
hall,  or  dinner-room,  in  Chelsea 
college.  About  one  third  part  of 
this  spacious  apartment  is  allotted 
for  the  court.  Immediately  under 
the  large  picture  of  king  Charles, 
the  workmen  have  erected  two 
apartments  covered  with  green 
cloth,  for  the  prisoner  and  prose¬ 
cutor  to  retire  into  occasionally. 
The  bar  is  between  tile  seat  of  the 
advocate  general  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  before  mentioned  The  table 
at  which  the  officers  who  compose 
the  court  martial  sit,  is  covered 
with  green  cloth.  A  small  table 
is  piaced  on  each  side  of  the  large 
table,  for  the  counsel  employed  by 
the  prosecutor  and  prisoner.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  matting,  and 
the  hall  is  warmed  with  German 
stoves.  1  he  witnesses  are  to  go  to 
the  board-room  by  the  western 
square  ;  and  on  their  entrance  into 
the  hall,  they  are  conducted  on  the 
side  along  an  avenue  partitioned 
oid,  and  covered  with  green  cloth, 
which  leads  to  the  body  of  the 
court.  1  he  carriages  going  to  the 
court  martial  drive  round  the  wall 
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of  the  west  square.  This  morning, 
precisely  at  eleven  o’clock,  the 

members  of  the  court  martial  as¬ 
sembled  in  Chelsea  college,  and 

immediately  proceeded  to  the  great 
hall,  in  which  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  were  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  After 
the  names  were  called  over,  and 
the  usual  formalities  gone  through, 
general  Whitelocke  entered  the 

hall,  and  took  his  station  on  the 
left  of  the  president.  The  general 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general  officer,  the  sword  excepted. 
He  was  in  custody  of  col.  Burnett, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  Generals 
Hope  and  Calvert  then  took  their 
places  on  the  right,  oi  the  chair. 
General  Hope’s  right  arm  was  in 
a  sling.  General  Whitelocke  looked 
less  corpulent  than  usual,  but  as¬ 
sumed  a  dignified  composure.  On 
his  arraignment,  he  pleaded,  in  an 
audible  voice,  Net  guilty*  See 
March, 

FEBRUARY, 

NOTICE  OF  TflE  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE,  CARDINAL  CASSONI, 

Dated  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1808. 

His  holiness  Pius  VII.  being 
unable  to  conform  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  made  on  him  by  the  French 
government,  and  to  the  extent  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
his  sacred  duties,  and  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  being  thus 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  which  have 
been  threatened,  and  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  his  capital,  in 
case  he  should  not  submit  to  such 
demands :  yielding,  therefore,  in 
all  humility  of  heart,  to  the  inscru¬ 
table  determinations  of  the  Most 
High,  he  places  his  cause  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  being 
unwilling  to  fail  in  the  essential 
obligations  of  guarantying  the 
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rights  of  his  sovereignty,  he  has 
commanded  us  to  protest,  and  for¬ 
mally  protests  in  his  own  name,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  successors, 
against  any  occupation  whatever 
of  his  dominions ;  being  desirous 
that  the  rights  of  the  holy  chair 
should  remain  now,  and  hencefor¬ 
ward,  uninjured  and  ur touched. 
As  the  vicar  on  earth  of  that  God 
of  peace  who'  taught  by  his  divine 
example  humility  and  patience,  he 
has  no  doubt  but  his  most  beloved 
subjects,  who  have  given  him  so 
many  repeated  proofs  of  obedience, 
and  attachment,  will  make  it  their 
peculiar  study  to  preserve  peace 
and  tranquillity,  private  as  well  as 
public  ;  which  his  holiness  exhorts, 
and  expressly  commands ;  and  that, 
far  from  committing  any  excesses, 
they  will  rather  respect  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  a  nation,  from  whom, 
during  his  journey,  and  stay  in 
Paris,  he  received  so  many  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonies  of  devotion  and  re¬ 
gard.’’ 

4.  A  fire  broke  out  about  six  in 
the  morning  in  Castle- street,  Teices- 
ter-fields,  at  miss  Pickman’s,  who 
kept  a  lace-shop,  which  raged  with 
such  ungovernable  fury,  that  in 
about  two  hours  three  large  houses 
were  completely  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  three  houses  adjoining 
so  much  damaged  as  to  be  rendered 
uninhabitable.  When  the  fire  broke 
out,  the  inhabitants,  being  fast 
asleep,  did  not  hear  the  knocking, 
which  was  repeated  for  some  time 
at  the  door.  At  length  a  pannel 
was  burst  in,  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  counter  and  shelves  behind  it 
were  all  in  a  blaze.  I  he  admis¬ 
sion  of  air  fanned  the  flame,  and 
every  part  of  the  house  was  quickly 
on  fire.  There  was  but  a  lath  and 
plaster  wall  between  that  and  the 
house  of  Mr.  Blewett,  who  kept  a 

cook’s  shop  next  door ;  and  the 

two. 
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two  houses  in  a.  short  time  exhibit¬ 
ed  but  one  body  of  fire  in  the  lower 
part  of  both.  Miss  Pickman,  her 
servant,  a  gentleman  who  lodged 
in  the  house,  and  the  niece  of  miss 
Pickman,  a  fine  young  girl,  who 
acted  as  shop-woman  to  the  aunt, 
were  awakened,  but  had  no  time 
either  to  save  any  of  the  property, 
or  to  dress  themselves.  The  lady 
.of  the  house  went  out  of  the  one- 
pair-of-stairs  window  on  the  leads 
over  the  shop.  By  her  hesitation 
as  to  which  way  she  should  turn, 
the  gentleman  who  followed  had 
time  to  recollect  that  he  had  for¬ 
got  a  little  box,  which  contained 
something  valuable  ;  he  returned 
to  his  apartments,  and  brought  it 
out.  The  servant-maid  then  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  she  lowered  herself  down 
by  a  lamp-iron  into  the  street  un¬ 
hurt,  while  miss  Pickman  and  her 
lodger  got  into  the  window  of  Mr. 
Ball,  the  music-seller.  The  shop- 
woman,  miss  Pickman’s  niece,  ran, 
as  in  a  bewildered  st  ate,  up  to  the 
three -pair-cf-stairs  floor.  The 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side 
called  to  her  to  go  down  to  the 
first  floor,  and  to  get  out  on  the 
leads :  she  appeared  to  have  been 
momentarily  deprived  of  her  rea¬ 
son,  and,  when  some  stupid  people 
in  the  street,  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  holding  a  blanket  or 
any  thing  to  receive  her,  told  her 
to  jump  out,  or  she  would  be 
burnt,  she  did  so,  and  was  literally 
dashed  to  pieces.  Mrs.  Blewctt, 
of  the  next  house,  with  her  inf  ant, 
were  for  some  time  missed  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  they 
escaped  safely,  through  a  dormant 
window,  over  'die  top  of  the  house, 
into  another  that  was  not  on  fire, 
Some  say,  the  people  in  the  street 
called  out  to  the  girl  above  men¬ 
tioned,  to  jump  up,  instead  of  jump 
out,  alluding  to  a  small  parapet 


which  it  was  necessary  to  ascend, 
in  order  to  get  upon  a  neighbouring 
house  which  was  not  on  fire.  It 
is  supposed  this  unfortunate  young' 
woman  mistook  the  expression 
jump  up,  for  jump  out. 

This  day,  a  party  of  French  pri¬ 
soners,  the  crews  of  two  privateers, 
were  marched  into  Peterborough, 
on  their  road  to  Norman  Cross 
prison,  under  an  escort  of  the  1 7th 
regiment  of  foot,  and  were  con¬ 
fined  in  a  stable  at  the  Angel  inn  in 
Peterborough,  for  that  night. 
About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Aries  Simons,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
endeavotu  rag  to  make  his  escape, 
was  called  to  by  the  sentinel  on 
duty  ;  but  making  no  answer,  and 
having  jumped  upon  the  railing 
which  separates  the  inn-yard  from 
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the  adjoining  one,  the  sen 
after  having  called  to  him  again, 
fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  that 
he  died  about  20  minutes  after¬ 
wards.  The  ball  entered  at  the 
back,  passed  through  the  lungs, 
fractured  four  of  the  ribs,  and 
■came  out  at  the  collar  -  bone. 
On  the  following  morning  ;yi  in¬ 
quest  was  held  upon  the  body  by 
dames  Atkinson,  gent,  coroner  for 
the  hundred  of  Nessaburgh,  when, 
after  a  close  examination  of  nearly 
four  hours,  the  jury  (which  was  a 
highly  respectable  one)  returned 
a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Homi¬ 
cide. 

Dtirizic .  In  the  night  between 
the  1st  and  2d  inst.  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  tanneries  of  the  old  town, 
which  raged  with  such  fury,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be  given,  it  continued 
burning  for  2  b  hours.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  2d  another  con¬ 
flagration,  which  threatened  to  he 
still  more  dangerous  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  broke  out  in  a  large  maga- 
vine,  which  had  been  made  into  a 
(B4)  barrack- 
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barrack  ;  but  the  effectual  exertions, 
that  were  made  to  extinguish  it, 
especially  by  the  French  troops, 
soon  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  The  city  presents  a  scene 
of  desolation.  More  than  1 00  build¬ 
ings  arc  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
steeple  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  fallen  down,  and  many 
persons  have  been  maimed,  and 
even  lost  their  lives  on  this  disas¬ 
trous  occasion. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

/ 

5.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  other 
counsel  were  heard  on  a  petition 
from  Bullock,  the  bankrupt,  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  court  would  supersede 
this  last  commission  of  bankruptcy, 
as  being  null  and  void,  according 
to  the  letter  and  Spirit  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  laws  ;  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  allow  the  last  commission  to 
have  any  effect  oyr  validity,  till  the 
bankrupt  obtained  his  certificate 
under  the  first  commission.  This' 
they  stated  was  the  last  resource 
of  an  unfortunate  man,  in  order  to 
make  an  opening  for  his  majesty’s 
mercy. 

The  counsel  for  the  assignees 
contended  that  the  attainder  which 
has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
petitioner  put  him  totally  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
assignees  would  have  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  king  would  extend 
his  mercy  to  this  man,  but  it  was 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  petition, 
which  indeed  was  altogether  un¬ 
tenable. 

In  his  reply,  sir  S.  Romilly  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  high  office  of  his  lord- 
ship,  which  empowered  him  to  ad¬ 
vise  with  his  majesty  before  the 
aweful  sentence,  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  the  unhappy 
petitioner,  would  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  one  great  ob¬ 
ject  in  bringing  this  part  of  this 
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man’s  case  before  the  court  was,  to 
enable  his  lordship  to  judge  how 
far  he  might  think  it  right  and 
equitable  to  recommend  to  his 
majesty  to  extend  his  royal  cle¬ 
mency  in  behalf  of  the  petitioner. 
With  a  view  to  facilitate  this  de¬ 
sirable  object,  he  trusted  the  facts 
stated  in  the  petition  to  have  been 
supported  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  as  to  authorise  his  lordship 
to  supersede  this  last  commission. 

The  lord  chancellor  observed 
that,  however  much  he  might  be 
disposed,  from  the  nature  of  this 
case,  to  indulge  his  feelings,  by 
acceding  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  he  was  imperiously  prevented 
from  this  exercise  of  humanity  by 
the  faithful  discharge  of  that  duty, 
which,  as  chancellor  of  England, 
he  was  bound  to  preserve.  The 
petitioner  has,  after  a  solemn  and 
judicial  trial,  been  convicted  of 
felony ;  during  this  trial,  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  was  fairly 
and  maturely  weighed  with  that 
humane  attention  which  the  ac¬ 
cused  are  sure  always  to  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  country.  A  trial  has 
been  set  up  to  prove  the  validity  of 
a  prior  commission  ;  it  has  been 
made,  but  it  has  unfortunately 
failed: — hence  he  was  prevented 
from  exercising  his  feelings  in  re¬ 
commending  the  petitioner  to  his 
majesty  as  a  fit  object  of  the  royal 
clemency.  On  every  ground  that 
was  advanced,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  superseding  the  commission. 

I) owning: Street,  Feb.  8. 

Captain  Berkeley  arrived  yester¬ 
day  morning  at  the  office  of  vise. 
Castlereagh,  ^  with  the  following 
dispatch : — 

Santa  Cruz ,  Dec.  27« 

“  My  lord,  being  in  a  state  of 
preparation  and  readiness  to  move 
a  sufficient  force  against  the  Danish 
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islands  in  these  seas,  in  consequence 
of  yourlordship’s dispatch  ofthedth 
of  September,  no  time  was  lost 
(after  the  arrival  of  his  majesty’s 
final  commands,  signified  to  me  by 
lord  Hawkesbury’s  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  the  3d,  in  your  lordship’s 
absence,  by  the  Fawn  sloop  of 
war,  which  arrived  early  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  the  1 5th  inst,  at  Bar- 
badoes)  in  embarking  the  troops  at 
Barbadoes  on  board  the  men  of  war 
appointed  to  receive  them  by 
rear-admiral  sir  Alexander  Coch¬ 
rane,  who  immediately  dispatched 
others  to  the  islands  to  leeward  to 
take  on  board  such  as  were  under 
orders  in  each  of  them,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  proceed  to  the  general  ren¬ 
dezvous,  the  whole  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  100  rank  and  file  of  the  90th 
regiment  from  Sc.  Vincent’s,  joined 
the  admiral  before  or  soon  after  our 
arrival  orf  the  island  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  on  the  21st  inst.  It  was  then 
thought  proper  to  send  a  summons 
to  governor  Von  Scholten,  in 
charge  of  brigadier-general  Shipley 
and  captain  Fahie  commanding  his 
majesty’s  ship  Ethalion,  to  surren¬ 
der  the  islands  Sr.  Thomas,  St. 
John,  and  their  dependencies,  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  ;  which  be  did  the 
next  day  on  terms  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  him  and  major-general  Mait¬ 
land  and  captain  Pickmore  of  his 
majesty’s  ship  Ramillies,  which 
were  afterwards  approved  of  and 
ratified  by  rear-admiral  the  hon. 
sir  A.  Cochrane  and  myself ;  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose,  and  hope  they  will  meet 
with  his  majesty’s  approbation. 
On  the  23d,  in  the  evening,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  of  3GQ  men  of 
the  70th  regiment,  with  an  officer 
and  detachment  of  die  row.il  •  artil¬ 
lery,  at  St.  Thomas’s,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier-general  Mac- 
lean,  whom  T~have  also  directed 
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to  assume  the  civil  government  Of 
the  same  until  his  majesty’s  pie a-j 
sure  is  signified  thereon,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  admiral 
having  previously  sent  his  majesty’s 
ship  Ethalion,  with  brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  Shipley  and  captain  Fahie,  to 
summon  that  island  ;  who  returned 
■the  next  morning,  the  24th,  with  a 
letter  from  the  governor,  offering 
to  surrender  it  to  his  majesty,  pro¬ 
vided  we  would  allow  three  Danish 
officers  to  view  On  board  the  ships 
the  number  of  troops  brought 
against  it;  which  we  permitted, 
that  his  excellency’s  military  ho¬ 
nour  might  not  thereby  be  reflected 
on.  These  officers  having;  made 
their  report  to  their  governor,  re¬ 
turned  early  the  next  morning,  the 
25th,  to  the  fiag»sliip,  with  a  mes¬ 
sage,  that  the  governor  was  willing 
to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  isl¬ 
and  ;  when  major-general  Maitland 
and  captain  Pickmore  were  again 
sent  on  shore  to  settle  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  a  copy  of  which  I  also 
transmit ;  which  being  approved  of 
by  the  admiral  and  myself,  troops 
were  landed,  and  the  forts  and  bat¬ 
teries  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  royal  salute  being 
fired,  on  the  British  colours  being 
hoisted.  I  should  be  ungrateful  in 
the  extreme  did  I  not  state  to  your 
lordship  the  great  and  many  obli¬ 
gations  I  conceive  myself,  the  of¬ 
ficers,  and  soldiers,  to  be  under  to 
rear-admiral  the  hon.  sir  A.  Coch¬ 
rane,  the  captains  and  officers  of 
the  royal  navy,  who  have  univer¬ 
sally  afforded  us  every  comfort¬ 
able  accommodation  in  their  power, 
and  I  am  sure  much  to  their  own 
inconvenience.  I  am  convinced 
that,  had  it  been  necessary  to  have 
called  tor  the  exertion  of  the  sea 
and  land  forces  employed  upon  this 

expedition, 
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expedition,  that  they  would  have 
added  another  laurel  to  the  many 
acquired  by  British  valour  and  di¬ 
scipline.  Copies  of  the  two  letters 
of  summons,  with  the  answers  of 
the  respective  governors,  are  here¬ 
with  transmitted,  together  with  a 
return  of  ordnance,  and  ordnance 
stores,  taken  of,  both  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  and  Santa  Cruz.  This  dispatch 
will  be  presented  to  your  lordship 
by  captain  Berkeley  of  the  16th 
infantry,  an  intelligent  officer,  who 
will  answer  any  question  you  may 
be  pleased  to  ask  him  ;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  him  to  your 
lordship’s  notice. — Capt.  Berkeley 
is  my  first  aide-de-camp. 

Henry  Bgwyer, 
General  and  commander  of  the 

forces. 

The  ordnance  taken  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  consisted  of  94<  iron  guns  of 
various  calibre,  and  five  one-pound 
field-pieces,  with  about  80  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  other  stores  in 
proportion.  At  St.  Croix  there 
-were  98  pieces  of  iron  ordnance  of 
different  sizes  and  nine  brass  guns, 
with  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  each  gun,  in  the  several  bat¬ 
teries. 

The  vessels  found  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  comprised  4-0  Danish  schoon¬ 
ers,  from  10  to  120  tons,  in  ballast ; 
one  ship  of  250  tons,  and  a  schooner 
of  97,  with  ship  stores ;  one 
schooner  pierced  for  8  guns,  five 
ditto  for  10,  three  ditto  for  12,  two 
for  14,  and  one  for  1 6  guns,  all  in 
ballast,  and  being  from  78  to  116 
tons  each.  There  were  also  three 
American  vessels,  eight  English, 
three  Hamburghers,  and  one  Swe¬ 
dish  brig.  At  St.  Croix  there  were 
21  schooners  and  sloops  all  in  bal¬ 
last. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Mr.  Nichols’s 
printing-office,  Red-Lion-passage, 


Fleet- street,  began  at  ten  at  night, 
and  continued  burning  until  four 
in  the  morning.  There  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
originated,  more  than  that  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  begun 
from  a  snuff  of  candle  having  been 
dropped  in  the  ware-room.  The 
whole  of  that  extensive  concern  is 
consumed,  and  valuable  works, 
that  have  been  accumulating  for 
many  years,  have  been  entirely 
lost.  It  is  said  that  Messrs.  Nichols 
and  son  were  insured  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  cover  their  loss.  There  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  related, 
which  is  as  follows  :  a  servant  niri 

;  O 

was  in  the  kitchen,  almost  suffo¬ 
cated  with  the  smoke,  and  unable, 
through  terror  and  the  deprivation 
of  breath,  to  move  ;  a  fireman  dis¬ 
covered  it,  broke  open  the  window, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
saved  the  girl’s.  The  Red-lion 
public-house, Mr.  Edwards’s  print¬ 
ing-office,  the  Scottish  hospital,  and 
some  other  adjacent  houses*  sus* 
tained  partial  injury. 

1 0. — About  half  past  one  o’clock, 
as  the  marquis  of  Thomond  was 
riding  through  Grosvencr-square, 
towards  the  S.  E.  corner,  attended 
by  a  servant,  his  horse  suddenly 
started,  or  got  unexpectedly  on  the 
pavement,  when  he  seemed  to 
plunge ;  and,  whether  from  the 
slipperiness  by  the  frost,  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  animal  threw  the  marquis 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
carriageway  or  kennel,  where  his 
lordship  was  taken  up  completely 
stunned  or  dead.  A  cart  driving 
hastily  along  at  the  mordent  is 
supposed  to  have  startled  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  horse.  The  marquis  of  Tbo— 
mond  expired  about  fifteen  minutes 
after,  in  lord  Sydney’s  house,  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  to  the  spot  where 
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the  accident  happened,  and  before 
any  medical  assistance  appeared. 
Dr.  Jones  of  Mount-street,  arrived 
a  few  minutes  after  his  lordship’s 
death,  followed,  very  soon  after, 
by  Mr,  Heaviside,  the  surgeon, 
and  afterwards  by  sir  W altar  Far- 
quhar.  Thp  remains  were  removed 
about  eleven  o’clock,  from  lord 
Sydney’s,  to  the  family  house  of 
the  deceased,  in  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  The  late  mar¬ 
quis  was  inhis  85th  year. 

11. — The  snow  storm  of  this 
night  was  the  severest  experienced 
for  a  length  of  time.  The  accounts 
received  from  various  parts  of  the 
interior  are  very  distressing.  Many 
persons  have  lost  their  lives,  some 
of  whom  were  frozen  to  death,  and 
others  killed  by  carriages  upsetting. 
The  fall  of  snow  was  particularly 
heavy  upon  the  north  road  ;  in 
many  parts  it  drifted  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  deep.  In  every  direction 
it  was  found  necessary  to  put  an 
additional  number  of  horses  to  the 
coaches,  but  in  few  instances  only 
was  the  difficulty  thus  overcome. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Biggleswade,  the 
Newcastle  and  several  other  mail- 
coaches  were  completely  buried  in 
the  snow ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  labour  and  exertions  that 
the  passengers  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  situation.  In  other 
places  the  mails  were  taken  out, 
and  forwarded  on  horseback ;  but 
even  this  mode  of  conveyance  was 
interrupted  in  some  cases.  Several 
horses  were  killed,  either  by  falls 
or  excessive  fatigue.  The  damage 
done  at  sea,  we  fear,  has  been  very 
considerable,  particularly  on  the 
north  and  eastern  coasts.  Along 
the  whole  Kentish  coast  a  great 
number  of  vessels  have  been  driven 
on  shore. 
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Dealt  Friday  evening. 

Tills  morning,  very  suddenly, 
about  eight  o’clock,  a  tremendous 
gale  of  wind  sprung  up  from  the 
N.  E.  which  has  forced  almost 
every  merchant  vessel  in  the  Downs 
to  cut  their  cables  and  run  down 
channel  to  the  number  of  not  less 
than  150  sail) ;  two  are  lying  entire¬ 
ly  dismasted,  and  one,  it  is  feared, 
from  the  things  that  have  been  wash¬ 
ing  by,  has  foundered. 

Extract  of  a  letter. 

Margate . 

It  is  with  extreme  concern  I  have 
to  inform  you  of  another  tremen¬ 
dous  gale  of  wind  which  came  on 
this  morning  about  six  o’clock  (then 
low  water)  at  N.  N.  E. ;  a  great 
number  of  vessels  being  in  these 
roads,  a  heavy  sea  soon  made,  and 
shortly  after  the  Lord  Keith  cutter 
came  on  shore,  and  now  lies  close 
up  to  little  Westbrook  cottage. 
The  Governor  Deane,  one  of  the 
Margate  corn  hoys,  soon  after  broke 
from  her  moorings,  and  drove  on 
shore  in  Margate  bay,  where  she 
now  lies  above  high-water  mark,  on 
a  common  tide.  The  Maid  a,  of 
Bristol,  which  was  on  shore  in  the 
last  gale  of  the  15th  uit.  laden  with 
oats,  from  Ccrk  to  London,  broke 
from  her  head-moorings  and  now 
lies  drifted  out  the  harbour,  but 
her  stern  hawser  still  holds.  A 
very  large  brig,  with  a  figure  head, 
ascertained  to  be  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  gun-brigs,  drove  so  near  the 
rocks  above  the  town,  that  it  was 
every  minute  expected  she  would 
be  on  shore.  About  ten  o’clock 
she  cut  away  her  mainmast,  by 
which  the  foretop-mast  went,  and 
she  rode  easier,  but  in  the  very 
trough  of  a  heavy  sea  ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  feared  she  must  still  go  on 

shore. 
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shore,  as  there  is  not  -expected  to 
be  water  for  her  on  the  ebb  tide. 

A  schooner-rigged  vessel  is  just 
gone  on  shore  in  Marsh  bay,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  town ;  her 
main-mast  gone,  and  up  at  high 
water  mark.  X  hear  she  is  bilged  ; 
crew  saved.  Cannot  learn  her 
name,  but  one  of  our  Margate 
boats  boarded  her  last  eve,  and  says 
she  is  from  Africa  for  London. 

A  ship  just  discovered  between 
the  snow  squalls,  with  her  main- 
and  mizen-mast  gone  ;  another 
near  her,  a  mere  hulk,  except  part  of 
the  bov/sprit ;  however,  I  observed 
there  are  many  yet  ride  safe,  al¬ 
though  several  above  Birchington 
have  drifted  very  near  the  shore. 

Another  letter,  same  date. 

All  this  day  it  has  blown  a  gale 
of  wind  from  the  N.  W.  The 
schooner  Lucy  and  Alider,  capt. 
Cummings,  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  London,  was  driven  an 
shore  in  Marsh  bay  ;  her  cargo  is 
expected  to  be  saved.  A  brig  with 
yellow  sides,  in  ballast,  was  driven 
on  shore  in  Ivingsgate  bay.  A  gun- 
brig  is  riding  close  in  shore,  with 
lier  main-mast  gone,  and  it  is  fear¬ 
ed  she  .will  strike  at  low  water.  A 
ship,  supposed  to  be  an  American, 
is  riding  in  Westgate  bay,  with  only 
her  foremast  standing ;  another, 
vessel  is  also  lying  there,  entirely 
dismasted.  The  Cecilia,  captain 
Monk,  from  St.  Michael’s  for  Lon¬ 
don,  that  went  on  shore  near  this 
place  yesterday,  is  got  off,  and  is 
llow  safe  in  the  harbour. 

The  accounts  from  Bury  and 
Newmarket,  Respecting  the  fall  of 
the  snow,  and  its  consequences, 
afe  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind; 
in  the  open  lands  the  depth  of  the 
snow  was  tremendous :  two  shep¬ 
herds  were  found  dead  on  New¬ 
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market  heath,  and  many  other 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  perish¬ 
ed.1  At  Bury  there  was  a  county 
ball  on  Thursday,  where  all  the 
company  from  the  neighboui  hood 
were  detained  till  Sunday  and 
Monday  ;  they,  however,  contrived 
to  keep  themselyes  not  only  alive, 
but  merry,  during  the  time,  having 
a  public  ordinary  daily  at  the  An¬ 
gel  inn,  and  successive  balls  every 
evening,  with  but  little  ceremony 
about  change  of  apparel,  and  even 
under  a  short  allowance  of  clean 
linen  !  Some  Cantabs  were  likewise 
of  the  party,  with  their  tandems, 
&c. ;  the  loss  of  a  term  was  ap¬ 
prehended  by  some  of  them.-— The 
fall  of  snow  in  Stamford  produced 
similar  consequences  to  those  which 
occurred  at  Bury  on  Thursday,  be¬ 
ing  the  night  of  a  ball  and  as¬ 
sembly.  All  the  respectable  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  neighbourhood  that 
attended,  were  completely  weather¬ 
bound,  and  obliged  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  the  inns,  until  the 
opening  of  the  roads  permitted 
them,  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  to 
leave  the  town. 

The  Industry,  of  Chester,  John 
Simpson  master,  bound  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  with  coals,  having  met  with' 
contrary  winds,  came  on  the  Wild 
Roads ;  and  afterwards,  a  gale  of 
wind  coming  on,  he  was  obliged 
to  slip  his  cable,  and  run  up  to 
Parkgate.  On  Thursday  follow¬ 
ing*  Simpson  took  his  boat,  with 
three  men  and  a  boy,  to  recover 
the  anchor  and  cable,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  severity  of  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  on  their  return,  they  were 
unable  to  find  their  way  with  the 
boat,  and  agreed  to  walk  over  the 
sands,  with  a  view  of  getting  to 
Flint ;  but' unfortunately  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  deep  waters,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  towards 
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Parkgate,  in  order  to  find  the  boat 
again  ;  when  one  of  the  men  and 
the  boy  were  taken  ill,  and  the 
other  men  carried  them  on  their 
backs  ;  not  long  after,  tire  boy  ex¬ 
pired,  and  the  man  being  nearly 
dead,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  both  on  the  sands ;  and  with 
great  difficulty  the  captain  and  two 
men  got  to  the  boat,  and  were 
picked  up  the  next  morning,  nearly 
lifeless,  by  the  Flint  ferry-boat. 

Among  other  accidents  which 
occurred  from  the  late  inundation 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  one  gentle¬ 
man  farmer,  besides  having  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  acres  laid 
under  water,  lost  thirty-five  fine 
sheep  of  the  Leicestershire  breed  ; 
the  Norfolks  swam  like  dogs,  some 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  were 
saved. 

19. — A  piece  of  wreck  was  driven 
on  shore  near  Margate.  There 
were,  when  it  was  first  observed, 
six  seamen  upon  it ;  but,  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  a 
heavy  sea  upset  them,  and  they  all 
perished.  The  spectators  on  shore 
could  not  afford  them  any  aid. — 
Two  luggers  belonging  to  that 
place,  in  standing  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour  in  die  evening,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  answering  signals  of  di¬ 
stress,  ran  foul  of  each  other,  by 
means  of  which  one  of  them  sunk, 
and  two  of  the  crew  were  drown¬ 
ed.  The  remains  of  the  pier  at 
that  place  present  a  most  mournful 
spectacle  ; .  that  which  once  afford¬ 
ed  security  and  protection  to  the 
town,  encouraged  its  commercial 
interests,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins. 

Cass  el,  Feb.  16. 

A  deputation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  has  as¬ 
sembled  here,  consisting  partly  of 
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rabbies  and  partly  of  elders.  On 
the  8th,  the  deputation  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  M.  Israel  Jacobson, 
counsellor  of  finances,  to  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  state,  M.  Simeon,  and 
afterwards  to  king  Jerome.  M. 
Jacobson  addressed  his  majesty  in 
a  short  speech,  and  the  following 
is  part  of  the  reply  which  was 
made  : — 

“I  am  satisfied  with  your  speech. 
That  article  in  the  constitution  of 
my  kingdom,  which  establishes  the 
equality  of  all  religions,  is  in  per¬ 
fect  unison  with  the  feelings  of  mf 
heart.  '  The  law  ought  to  inter¬ 
rupt  no  man  in  the  exercise  of  his 
worship.  Each  subject  is  as  much 
at  liberty  to  observe  the  rules  of  his 
faith,  as  the  king  is  to  follow  his 
religion.  The  duties  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  are  the  only  objects  which 
the  laws  of  the  government  can  re¬ 
gulated’ 

COLD-BATH  FIELDS  PRISON. 

Copy  of  a  petition  presented  to 

the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  19. 

To  the  knights,  citizens,,  and 
burgesses  of  the  honourable  house 
of  commons,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  united  parliament 
assembled  : — The  petition  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Stephens,  of  the  honourable 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
Park  House,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  esquire,  humbly  showeth, 
That  certain  persons  lately  serving 
the  office  of  grand  jurymen  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  nine,  having  visited  the 
house  of  correction  for  the  said 
county,  commonly  called  Cold- 
Bath  Fields  Prison,  on  Tuesday 
Nov.  3,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1807?  between  the  hours  of  eleven 

and  twelve  in  the  forenoon:- - - 

They  there  discovered  that  all 
the  loaves  found  by  them  (each  of 
which  ought  to  contain  sixteen 

ounces, 
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ounces,  and  to  be  distributed  daily, 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning)  were 
greatly  deficient  in  point  of  quanti¬ 
ty,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
■statement  on  the  part  of  cyne  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  of  London. 

- - -That  the  prison  weight  de¬ 
manded  and  used  upon  the  present 
occasion,  for  trying  the  loaves  in 
rotation,  proved  also  deficient,  as 
was  fully  demonstrated  in  both  in¬ 
stances  on  the  same  day,  when 
compared  with  the  standard  at 
Guildhall,  in  the  presence,  first,  of 
sir  W.  Leighton,  knight,  then  lord 
mayor  ;  and  afterwards  of  Richard 
Phillips,  esq.  then  and  still  one  of 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  as  well  as  of  four  of  the  late 
grand  jury;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  scales  of  the  said  prison  were 
false  and  fraudulent. 

Your  petitioner,  together  with 
Other  gentlemen,  late  members  of 
the  grand  jury,  also  discovered 
that  several  of  the  liege  subjects  of 
this  realm  were  committed  to  close 
custody  in  cells  destitute  of  fire,  8 
feet  3  inches  long-,  by  0  feet  3  inches 
wide, two  of  them  in  irons,  although 
sick  ;  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  were 
innocent  in  point  of  fact,  as  all  were 
then  innocent  in  point  of  law,  be¬ 
ing  detained  under  the  pretext  of 
re-examination,  and  consequently 
uncondemned  by  the  legal  judge¬ 
ment  of  their  peers,  or  even  the  ac¬ 
cusatory  verdict  of  a  grand  jury. 
Of  this  number  were  a  mother,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  of  creditable 
appearance  ;  the  two  former  in  one 
cell,  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to 
a  continual  current  of  external  air, 
without  the  possibility  of  obtaining, 
even  during  the  severest  frost,  an 
artificial  warmth  by  means  ok  fuel, 
while  the  convicts  below  enjoyed 
all  the  comforts  of  an  open  roomy 
ward,  with  occasional  access  to  fire. 
- - That  in  one  of  these  lonely  cells 


was  closely  confined  a  foreigner  of 
some  rank,  the  chevalier  de  Blin, 
who,  as  we  were  told  by  one  of  the 
jailors,  while  so  immured,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  reason,  and  who 
presented  to  your  petitioner,  after 
communicating  with  him  for  some 
time  in  tire  French  language 
through  the  key-hole,  and  demand¬ 
ing  entrance,  a  memorial  on  his 
knees. - That  in  this  place,  ori¬ 

ginally  destined  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  morals  of  petty  offen¬ 
ders,  a  female  prisoner,  as  we  have 
learned,  has  been  lately  debauched 
by  the  son  of  the  chief  jailor,  or  go¬ 
vernor,  who  then  held  an  office  of 
trust  in  the  prison,  and  has  since 
had  a  child,  now,  or  at  least  lately, 
burdensome  to  the  parish  of  Ken¬ 
sington  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex. - That  four  debtors  were 

shut  up  in  this  house  of  correction, 
the  only  communication  between 
whom  and  the  world  appears  to 
take  place  occasionally,  by  means 
of  two  iron  gates,  at  upwards  of 
six  feet  distance  from  each  other, 
with  a  jailor  walking  in  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  preclude  complaint ;  and 
that  from  the  examination  of  a 
debtor,  and  also  by  a  letter  from 
him,  both  in  the  possession  of  your 
petitioner,  it  appears  that  he  Was 
shut  up  with  persons  guilty  of  rob¬ 
bery,  and  unnatural  crhries. 

And,  lastly,  that  six  innocent  per¬ 
sons,  the  bills  against  whom  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury, 
were  dragged  from  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison  to  Hicks’s-hall,  in 
open  day,  at  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  first  manacled,  and  then  fast¬ 
ened  together  by  a  rope,  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  proclamation—* — Your 
petitioner,  therefore,  conceiving  that 
such  gross  instances  of  fraud,  cou¬ 
pled  with  such  an  open  violation  of 
the  laws,  and  even  of  the  express 
orders  of  session,  are  calculated  to 

bring 
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bring  his  majesty's  government  into 
Contempt,  and  cast  unmerited  odi¬ 
um  on  our  most  excellent  consti¬ 
tution  ;  thinking  also  that,  if  such 
malpractices  were  detected  in  a 
casual  and  slight  survey,  of  less 
than  two  hours  duration,  far  greater 
abuses  are  likely  to  be  brought  to 
light,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  most 

Humbly  and  earnestly  solicits  this 
*  * 

honourable  house  to  take  the  pre¬ 
mises  into  consideration,  and  by  a 
public  and  open  examination  at  its 
bar,  or  any  other  mode,  afford  such 
belief  as  may  seem  meet. 

A.  Stephens. 


Kensington  Palace ,  Feb.  21. 

Lieut.-colonel  Vesey  is  corfi- 
■  manded  by  bis  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Kent  to  request  the  insertion 
of  the  following- : 

Although  the  duke  of  Kent  Hat- 
ters  himself  that  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  with  whom  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  of  serving  in 
the  Mediterranean,  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  will  do  him  the 


justice  to  believe,  that  his  absence 
from  Gibraltar  at  this  time,  when 
that  fortress  is  menaced  by  a  for¬ 
midable  attack  of  the  enemy,  is  not 
owing  to  any  backwardness  on  his 
part  to  repair  to  that  station  to 
which  his  duty  calls  him,  or  for 
want  of  his  using  his  utmost  ex- 
ertioivs  to  be  allowed  to  resume  the 
actual  command  of  his  government, 
he  Feels  that  he  owes  it  to  his  own 
character  no  less  as  a  man  than  as 
a  soldier,  to  make  known  to  them, 
to  the  whole  army,  and  to  his  coun- 
trymen  in  general,  the  terms  on 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  address 
his  majesty  upon  this  subject,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
last  accounts  from  Gibraltar  ;  and 
trusts  that  when  these  have  been 
perused,  lie  shall  stand  acquitted 
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in  the  opinion  of  his  brother  officers 
of  the  army,  and  of  his  country¬ 
men,  of  having  been  deficient  in  his 
duty. 

Sire, — The  letters  received  by 
the  mail  just  arrived  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  having  brought  the 
certain  information  that  orders  had 
reached  Algeziras  from  Madrid, 
immediately  to  make  such  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  as  put  beyond  doubt  the  in¬ 
tention  or  the  enemy  to  besiege  it, 
I  could  n  t,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  reconcile  it  to  my  feelings, 
were  I  to  delay  a  moment  in  not 
only  assuring  your  majesty  of  my 
readiness  instantly  to  go  out  there, 
but  in  earnestly  soliciting  your 
sanction  for  my  resuming  the  duties 
attached  to  the  commission  I  have 
the  honour  of  holding  as  governor 
ol  that  fortress.  To  your  majesty, 
who  yourself  possess  so  nice  a  sense 
of  honour,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  represent,  that  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  your  decision  upon  this  re¬ 
quest,  which  I  beg  leave  jn  the 
most  dutiful  yet  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  press  upon  your  atten¬ 
tion,  every  thing  most  dear  to  me 
in  life,  I  mean  my  character  as  a 
man,  and  my  professional  credit  as 
a  soldier,  are  at  stake.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  presume  to  say  more  than 
that  I  place  those  in  your  majesty’s 
hands,  with  no  less  confidence  in 
your  justice  as  my  sovereign,  than 
yo»r  indulgence  as  my  parent. 
With  every  sentiment  of  the  most 
devoted  attachment,  and  the  most 
dutiful  respect,  I  have  the  honour 
to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  majesty’s  most  affectionate 
son,  and  most  faithful 
servant  and  subject, 

To  the  king.  ^  Edward. 

Tue  duke  of  Kent  conceives 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add 
any  observations  upon  tire  forego- 

*  mg 
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mg  lines,  except  that  he  is  not 
going  out  to  Gibraltar,  that  being 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  application ;  and  his 
■tvhole  motive  of  intruding  the 
perusal  of  them  upon  the  public  at 
this  time,  being  that  of  clearing  his 
own  character  from  the  aspersions 
that  must  unavoidably  attach  to  it 
in  consequence  of  his  absence  from 
his  government  at  such  a  moment 
as  the  present  one,  were  it  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  voluntary  on  his  part, 
or  that  he  had  been  passive  on  the 
occasion* 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCU. 

Morris  v.  Sir  Francis  Burdettt  hart. 

22.- — This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster, 
for  the  5th  part  of  the  expenses  in 
erecting  the  hustings  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  candidates  at 
the  late  Westminster  election,  and 
for  other  incidental  charges,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  election,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  32 61.  Amongst 
other  charges  was  120/.  for  the 
high  bailiff’s  table  during  the  elec¬ 
tion.  There  were  also  charges  for 
making  proclamation,  for  hire  of 
horses,  and  for  various  assistants, 
commissioners,  clerks,  See.  It  was 
admitted  that  a  Mr.  Percy  had  pro¬ 
tested,  in  the  name  of  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  against  incurring  any  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  hustings  ;  but  it  was 
also  proved  that  his  committee,  his 
friends,  and  his  poll  clerks,  made 
daily  use  of  the  hustings. 

Mr.  G arrow  said,  he  was  not  in¬ 
structed  to  question  the  different 
items  of  charge,  but  to  resist  them 
altogether,  as  the  worthy  baronet 
considered  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  the 
public  to  settle  the  extent  of  his 
liability  under  the  act  of  the  34th 
of  the  king.  He  contended  that 
it  v/as  preposterous  to  say  that  the 
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candidates  at  an  election  were  to 
be  charged  with  the  high  bailiff’s 
dinners,  and  the  various  services  in¬ 
cidental  to  his  situation. 

Lord  Ellenboro'ugh  said  that,  by 
the  34th  of  the  kmg,  any  candi¬ 
date  had  a  right  to  insist  upon 
commissioners  to  administer  the 
oaths  of  allegiance*  See.  and  they 
were*  liable  for  the  expenses  at* 
tending  the  appointment,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  court  in  which 
they  sat ;  but  certainly  not  for 
many  of  the  items  charged  in 
the  plaintiff’s  bill.  It  was  true, 
Mr.  Percy  might  have  protested 
against  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
hustings,  but  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  protest  was  made  as  the 
agent  of  sir  Francis  \  on  the  cpn- 
trary,  the  clerks  of  the  defendant, 
took  their  situations  on  the  hust¬ 
ings,  his  committee  there  attended, 
and  applications  were  daily  made 
to  tha  hiuh  bailiff  for  tickets  of  ad- 

o 

mission  to  the  hustings.  Having 
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therefore  taken  the  use  of  the  hust¬ 
ings,  the  defendant,  even  if  he  had 
originally  protested  against  the  ex¬ 
pense  as  unnecessary,  waved  his 
pretest,  and  was  liable  to  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  expense.  With  respect; 
to  the  high  bailiff’s  table,  and  the 
employ  of  officers  consequent  upon 
his  situation,  there  was  no  pretence 
for  charging  the  defendant. 

The  jury,  under  his  lordship’s  di¬ 
rections,  found  for  the  plaintiff 
I  i?/-  2 d.  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  liability*. 

The  King  v.  Samuel  Douglas. 

This  prosecution  was  instituted 
by  the  countess  dowager  of  Ilches- 
ter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
against  the  defendant,  who  was  a 
porter  at  the  White  Horse  cellar,; 
Piccadilly,  for  having  defrauded 
her  of  the  sum  of  3s.  id.  in  the  car¬ 
riage 
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tiage  of  a  basket  of  fish  from  Dor- 
Chester.  Tt  appeared  that  frequent 
complaints  had  been  made  against 
the  defendant  for  extortion  in  the 
carriage  of  parcels,  which  he  was 
m  the  habit  of  delivering,  and  the 
parties  concerned  being  desirous  of 
detecting  his  malpractices,  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  ticket  which  was  sent 
with  the  basket  in  question,  was  en¬ 
closed  in  it  stating  the  real  chargO 
to  be  Gs.  Gd.  but  the  defendant,  not 
knowing  of  this,  altered  his  own  to 
Qs.  10 d.  which  her  ladyship’s  ser¬ 
vant  paid  him.  This  was  fully 
proved  by  Samuel  Harris,  her 
ladyship’s  servant,  and  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  the  book-keeper  at  the  White 
Horse  Cellar. 

Mr.Lawes,the  defendant’s  coun¬ 
sel,  took  several  objections  to  the 
indictment,  which  lord  Ellen- 
borough  over-ruled,  and  the  jury, 
therefore,  found  him  Guilty. 

Mr.  Gurney,  as  leading  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  observed  to 
his  lordship,  that  the  reason  why 
this  severe  course  had  been  adopted 
towards  the  defendant  was,  that 
he  had  defrauded  the  countess,  in 
this  way,  no  less  than  seven  times  ! 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  communication  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  Transport-office, 
in  reply  to  all  applications  now 
tnade  by  the  French  officers,  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  in  Britain,  for 
passports  toenable  them  to  return 
to  France : 

Transport-office. 

27. — Sir,  The  commissioners  for 
his  majesty’s  transport  service,  and 
for  the  care  and  custody  of  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  have  received  your  let¬ 
ter  of  the  and  in  return,  I 

am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that 
it"  is  the  determination  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  not  to  allow 
a»y  more  French  officers  to  go 

isos. 
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from  this  country  to  France,  until 
the  French  government  shall  make 
some  return  for  the  verv  great 
number  o l  French  officers  already 
sent,  or  shall  agree  to  a  cartel  of  ex¬ 
change  upon  the  fair  principle  of 
man  for  man,  and  rank  for  rank* 
according  to  the  usual  plan  of  ci» 
viiized  nations,  and  as  repeatedly 
proposed  by  the  comrpissioners, 
without  effect.  I  am,  however,  to 
acquaint  you,  that  if  the  French 
government  will  send  over  to  this 
country  a  British  prisoner  of  equal 
rank  to  effect  your  exchange,  or 
will  officially  certify  to  the  com¬ 
missioners,  that  upon  your  arrival 
in  France  such  British  prisoner 
shall  be  released,  orders  will  im¬ 
mediately,  on  the  receipt  of  such 
certificate,  be  given  for  your  libera¬ 
tion. 

You  will,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  clearly  perceive,  that  your 
detention  here  is  entirely  o win  p-  to 

-  o 

your  own  government,  to  which 
any  application  you  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  make  on  the  subject  will  of 
course  be  duly  forwarded. 

As  it  is  probable  hat  you  may 
not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  English  language  to  under¬ 
stand  per  Fatly  this  letter,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  it  into  French  is  given  on 
the  other  side  hereof. 

I  am,  etc. 

( Signed  by  the  secretary.) 

FRANCE. 

28.  The  French  Imperial  Al¬ 
manack  for  ISOS  contains  as  first 
head— -French  Empire,  comprising, 
1st,  France ;  2d,  Italy;  Sd,  Na¬ 
ples  ;  4th,  Rome  (Pius  VII.);  5th, 
L u c c a  a nd  Pi om for::  •  6th .  FIol- 
land — jVeue  Ziefung,  March  11. 

The  revenues  ot  France  at  pre¬ 
sent  amount,  to  between  30  and 40 
millions  sterling  ;  and  the  subjects 
pay,  in  me  aggregate,  about  33  per 
( C )  cent. 
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cent.  The  taxes  are  chiefly  levied 
on  windows,  individuals,  door¬ 
ways,  sign-boards,  furniture,  and 
working  patents,  without  which 
no  one  is  permitted  to  manufacture 
in  any  way ;  the  Custom-house 
duties,  which  used  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  national  supplies, 
are  now  greatly  deficient  oi 
their  accustomed  produce.  The 
annual  consumption  of  food  in 
Paris  is  stated  at  258,640,000 
francs,  or  about  10,776,0001.  ;  and 
one-sixth  part  of  the  population  of 
that  capital  are  classed  as  paupers. 

The  dramatic  authors  in  Paris 
lately  amounted  to  2142,  compre¬ 
hending  tragic  and  comic  poets, 
melo-dramatists,  mono-dramatists, 
vaudevillists,  parodists,  and  panto- 
mimists.  When  performers  of 
eminence  become  superannuated, 
they  are  supported  by  the  state,  on 
the  liberal  principle  that  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  public  plea¬ 
sures  should  be  supported  in  the 
decay  of  nature  by  public  grati¬ 
tude. 

Bonaparte  has  adopted  a  very 
extensive  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  Paris : — Amongst  other  objects, 
all  the  streets  between  the  Carousel 
and  the  Louvre  are  to  be  pulled 
down  ;  and  another  gallery,  coi re¬ 
sponding  with  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  to  be  built,  with  an 
open  arcade,  leaving  in  the  front 
of  the  Thuilleries  a  parade  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  exeicisc  an  army 
of  1 00,000  men.— Another  .  new 
bridge  is  building  over  the  Seine, 
from"  the  middle  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars ;  several  new  fountains,  are 
erecting ;  and  the  new  national 
monument  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Magdalens,  and  the  triumphal  arch 
in  [he  garden  of  the  Thuilleries, 
commemorative  of  the  victories 
of  Napoleon,  are  prosecuting  with 
'  activity.  The  other  national 


works  going  forward  are, — a  co¬ 
lumn  150  feet  high,  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  arms,  with  an  avenue  to 
the  Boulevards  ;  a  martial  temple 
on  the  Boulevards  St.  Honore,  to 
contain  the  statues  of  the  different 
generals  who  have  distinguished 
themselves ;  on  plates  of  gold, 
the  names  of  all  die  officers  and 
men  who  fell  in  battle  are  to  be 
displayed ;  and  on  plates  of  sil¬ 
ver,  the  names  of  such  as  sur¬ 
vived  those  conflicts  ;  a  temple  to 
Victory  at  the  barrier e  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  of  immense  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  a  new  fapade  to  the  Le¬ 
gislative  palace ;  the  Pantheon  of 
St.  Genevieve  ;  the  quay  of  Desaix, 
which  is  to  be  faced  with  a  piazza; 
and  the  column  of  Rostock. 

The  French  are  endeavouring  to 
make  an  improvement  in  die  art  of 
gunnery,  by  effecting  a  discharge 
of  cannon  by  means  of  electricity, 
without  exposing  the  gunners  to 
the  enemy’s  fire.  An  experiment 
was  lately  made  by  M.  Bouche,  in 
the  Jard.n  des  Plantes ,  at  Paris,  to 
try  die  effect  of  electricity  applied 
to  gun-batteries.  Instead  of  guns, 
lie  fired  100  rockets  on  large  sticks  in 
the  garden, the  rockets  were  all  con¬ 
nected  by  an  iron  wire,  and  one 
spark  caused  them  all  to  explode 
at  the  same  instant. 

Bonaparte  has  lately  fitted  up 
his  library  in  the  English  taste,  and 
rather  plain  than  otherwise  ;  it  is 
decorated  with  marble  busts  of  ce¬ 
lebrated  characters,  among  which 
are  those  of  Mr.  box  and  lord 
Nelson. 

M  ARC  H. 

HERTFORD  ASSIZES. 

4.  Thomas  Simmons  was  indict¬ 
ed,  for  that  he  at  Broxbourn,  on  the 
20th  of  October  last,  did  make  an 
assault  on  Sarah  Hummerstcne, 

and 
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and  wilfully  gave  her  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  neck  with  a  knife,  of 
which  she  instantly  died.  This  is 
the  case  of  the  inhuman  wretch 
who  murdered  the  two  unfortunate 
women  at  Hoddesdon. — The  court 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  to  hear  the  trial.  It 
did  not  last  long,  as  the  facts  lay 
in  a  very  narrow  compass.— See 
the  last  volume,  page  200. 

Sarah  Harris,  servant  of  Mr. 
Boreham,  said  she  had  lived  four 
years  with  him  ;  Simmons,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  had  lived  there  three  years, 
and  quitted  it  last  Michaelmas  : 
the  prisoner  wished  to  marry  her, 
hut  her  mistress  disapproved  of  it  $ 
they  had  quarrelled  before  he  quitted 
the  service  ; — on  which  occasion  he 
beat  her ;  and  when  he  had  done 
he  said  he  did  not  care  if  he  had 
killed  her.  He  has  often  said  he 
would  make  away  with  her,  be¬ 
cause  she  would  not  marry  him. 
About  half  past  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  20ih  of  October  he  came 
to  the  house  ; — she  was  in  the 
kitchen,  and  heard  him  coming 
along  the  yard ;  he  was  swearing 
violently.  He  came  up  to  the 
window,  and  struck  at  her  through 
the  lattice,  and  swore  he  would  do 
for  them  all.  She  desired  him  not 
to  make  a  noise,  as  they  had  com¬ 
pany  :  he  said  he  did  not  care 
for  the  company,  he  would  do 
for  them  all.  Mrs.  Hummerstone 
hearing  the  noise,  opened  the  room- 
door,  and  came  to  the  yard.  She 
told  him  to  go  away.  He  gave 
her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
knocked  off  her  bonnet ;  she  ran 
into  the  house,  and  he  immediately 
followed  her.  The  witness  imme¬ 
diately  heard  the  shrieks  of  mur¬ 
der,  but  did  not  know  from  whom. 
All  the  family  were  in  the  room. 
The  three  young  ladies,  Mr.  Bore- 
ham’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Warner,  the 


married  daughter,  Mr.  Boreham 
and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Hummer- 
stone.  In  a  short  time  the  prisoner 
came  to  the  wash-house  to  her  j 
she  shut  the  door,  and  cried  out 
murder.  The  witness  ran  into  the 
sitting-room,-*— she  saw  some  one 
lying  under  the  window, — she  ran 
from  thence  down  a  passage, — the 
prisoner  followed  her— she  there 
met  her  master  with  the  poker  in 
his  hand ;  in  running  hastily, 
her  master,  who  is  very  old  and 
feeble,  was  knocked  down.  The 
prisoner  caught  her  and  threw  her 
down,  and  drew  a  knife  on  her. 
He  threw  her  across  Mrs.  Warner, 
who  was  lying  dead,  she  believed. 
He  drew  the  knife  across  her 
throat,  but  she  guarded  it  with  her 
hand,  which  was  cut.  He  made  a 
second  blow,  when  she  wrested  the 
knife  out  of  his  hand.  He  imme¬ 
diately  ran  away,  and  she  saw  no 
more  of  him, 

Thomas  Copperwheat  went  in 
search  of  the  murderer.  He  dis¬ 
covered  Simmons  concealed  under 
some  straw  in  a  crib  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  ;  the  place  where  he  was 
found  was  about  100  yards  from 
the  house. 

Benjamin  Rook,  the  coroner, 
said,  when  the  evidence  of  Harris 
was  read  to  the  prisoner,  he  said  it 
was  very  true,  he  had  murdered 
them,  and  no  one  else.  He  added, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  have 
murdered  Mrs.  Hummerstone,  but 
he  went  with  an  intention  of  mur¬ 
dering  Mrs.  Boreham,  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner,  and  Harris,  the  maid-servant. 

The  constable  who  carried  him 
to  prison,  deposed  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  The  prisoner  also  told  him, 
that  when  he  had  got  Betsey  down, 
he  heard  something  fluttering  over 
his  shoulders,  which  made  him  get 
up  and 
The 


run  away. 

prisoner  being  called  upon 
(C2)  t» 
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to  know  if  hie  had  any  thing  to  say, 
answered  In  a  careless  tone-— No  ! 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  told  the  jury 
the  case  was  so  very  clear  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  address 
any  observations  to  them ;  the 
prisoner,  as  they  had  heard,  had 
more  than  once  confessed  his  guilt. 

The  jury  found  him  Guilty;  and 
the  learned  judge  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  the  law — 
that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  his  body  be 
anatomized. 

12.  The  Fifth  Report  of  the 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
consists  of  274  closely  printed  folio 
pages.  The  commissioners  remark 
on  the  great  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  division  of  patronage, 
which  has  occasioned  a  much 
reater  expenditure  than  would 
ave  otherwise  occurred.  The 
army  general  hospital  system  has 
been  carried  to  too  great  an  extent, 
and  has  been  very  disadvantageous. 
—The  expenditure  for  medicines  is 
enormous.  The  medicines,  medi¬ 
cal  stores,  and  surgical  stores,  and 
surgical  instruments,  are  supplied 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  a  Mr. 
Gamier,  who  has  a  patent  for  the 
purpose,  though  no  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  this  valuable 
monopoly.  Mr.  G.  executes  no 
part  of  the  business  himself,  and 
receives  a  salary  in  addition  to  his 
profits,  which  appear  to  be  very 
great  indeed  !  His  charges  on  a 
yearly  average  amount  to  (*753Dh 
— The  whole  institution  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  in  a  most  ex¬ 
travagant  manner,  and  affords  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  public  money  has  been  squander¬ 
ed.  The  expenditure  of  wine,  spirits, 
and  porter,  has  been  considerable; 
for  whose  use  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained.  A  pipe  of  wine  in 
ten  days,  at  the  York  hospital,  was 


a  common  average.  Among  the 
many  abuses  which  the  report  dis¬ 
covers,  are  those  committed  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Plymouth  hospi¬ 
tal,  in  the  years  17S3,  1 7 97 , 

and  1798.  These  consist  of 
double  charges ;  of  alterations  in 
vouchers  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  larger  sums  in  the  place  of 
smaller  ;  and  of  false  entries  in  the 
monthly  charge,  under  the  head  of 
“  small  bills.” 

13.  A  very  numerous  meeting 
of  the  merchants  and  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Liverpool,  interested  in 
the  trade  to  America,  was  held  in 
that  town,  when  the  late  orders  in 
council  were  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rathbone,  in  a  long  and 
able  speech,  detailed  the  various 
advantages  this  country  derived 
from  the  American  trade,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  stated  that  near¬ 
ly  five  hundred  voyages  were  made 
from  America  to  Liverpool  alone,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  in  ships,  the 
burden  of  which  amounted  to  more 
than  123,000  tons ;  that  the  amount 
of  British  manufactures  annually 
exported  to  America  was  more  than 
10  millions  ;  that  government  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Liverpool  portion 
of  the  trade  alone  a  revenue  of  not 
less  than  one  million  a  year,  and 
that  the  average  debt  due  from 
America  to  this  country  is  not  less 
than  12  millions,  the  payment  of 
which  is  now  interrupted  by  the 
embargo  in  the  American  ports. 
Two  petitions,  one  to  the  Lords 
and  the  other  to  the  Commons, 
were  then  read  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at 
Liverpool  on  the  15th,  the  mayor 
presided.  An  address  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  proposed  by  Mr.  alder¬ 
man  Aspinail,  which  stated  the 
strong  affection  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Liverpool  for  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son  and  government,  and  depre¬ 
cated  the  anticipation  of  any  evil 
consequences  to  our  commerce 
from  the  recent  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment. — Mr.  Roscoe  proposed 
a  different  address,  declaring  the 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  for  his 
majesty's  person  and  government, 
and  their  determination  to  support 
him;  but  hoping  that  he  w  J  re¬ 
store,  at  an  early  period,  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  general  peace.  The 
mayor  said  the  numbers  were  near¬ 
ly  equal  for  the  first  address,  but 
declared  it  to  be  carried  ;  on  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  retired  to  the  square, 
with  a  great  number  of  persons, 
whom  he  addressed,  and  in  four 
hours  his  address  received  upwards 
of  3,000  signatures,  and  was  sent 
off  to  London  the  same  evening. 
Upwards  of  12,000  additional  sig¬ 
natures,  making  in  the  whole 
15,000,  were  received  oil  Thurs¬ 
day  from  Liverpool,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  earl  of 
Derby  to  lord  Hawkesbury.  to  be 
presented  to  the  king. 

PETITIONS  FOR  PEACE. 

The  signatures  to  the  Leeds  pe¬ 
tition  amount  to  28,628,  the  largest 
number  ever  signed  to  a  similar 
document  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  names  occupy 
about  71  skins  of  parchment,  each 
skin  containing  seven  columns  of 
names  closely  written ;  and  the 
parchments  extend  to  the  length  or 
56  yards. 

The  Stockport  petition  for  peace 
is  signed  by  upwards  of  12,000 
persons.  It  has  been  presented  by 
Davies  Davenport,  esq.,  member 
for  the  county.  The  Royton  pe¬ 
tition  is  sent  up,  signed  by  up¬ 
wards  of  13,000. 

The  petition  for  peace  from 
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Manchester  and  its  vicinity  has  been 
signed  by  47,000  persons. 

The  meetings  at  Bradford  and 
Huddersfield  were  very  numerous 
and  respectable,  and  petitions  for 
peace  were  voted  by  very  large 
majorities. 

The  Bingley  petition  for  peace 
was  sent  to  London  on  the  15th 
instant.  From  the  returns  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  out  of  a  population  of 
2580  competent  persons,  2542  of 
them  signed  the  petition. 

16.— At  Maidstone,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  before  the  lord  chief  baron, 
an  action  was  tried,  at  the  suit  of 
one  Sherwood,  a  Kentish  farmer, 
against  baron  Hompesch,  an 
Hungarian  nobleman,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  officer  in  the  British  service,  for 
a  gross  and  obscene  libel  on  the 
plaintiff  and  his  wife.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  : — The  plaintiff  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  baron’s  house, 
and  one  Sunday  in  October  he  sat 
with  him  drinking  and  playing  at 
cards  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night, 
until  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; 
then  his  wife  fetched  him  home. 
The  next  day  the  baron  sent  him  a 
little  wine,  to  refresh  his  spirits  as 
lie  said,  and  afterwards  a  plaster 
to  cure  the  bruises  which  he  said 
his  wife  might  have  given  him, 
and  an  ornamented  horse-whip  to 
correct  his  wife.  He  afterwards 
set  about  to  compose  a  song,  called 
‘‘The  Termagant;  or.  Direful 
Kentish  Tale,”  which  was  proved 
to  have  been  given  by  him  to  one 
Gordon  to  be  circulated.  Ibis 
was  the  libel  complained  of,  and 
was  an  obscene  doggrel  poem  on 
Sherwood’s  wife  fetching  him 
home ;  it  contained  neither  wit, 
poetry,  nor  humour,  but  was  mere 
vulgar  obscenity,  containing  the 
grossest  and  most  disgusting  im- 
(C-  3)  putations 
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putations  upon  the  character  of  the 
plaintiff’s  wife  ;  and  stating  that 
by  her  libidinous  courses  she  had 
deformed  herself  in  a  manner 
which  decency  forbids  to  mention. 
After  serjeant  Best  had  spoken  in 
mitigation  of  damages,  the  lord 
chief  baron  expressed  himself  of 
the  libel  in  terms  of  strong  disgust, 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  5001. 

19. — This  morning  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out,  about  three  o’clock, 
at  Mrs.  Smith’s,  milliner,  in  Mid¬ 
dle-row,  Chelmsford.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  house,  consisting  al¬ 
together  of  females,  seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  in  a  most  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  They  appeared  at  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  second  floor  (for  the 
first  was  on  fire),  as  they  had  risen 
from  their  beds,  uttering  the  most 
piercing  shrieks.  As  the  most 
likely  means  of  rescuing  them,  two 
ladders  were  procured,  and  raised 
against  the  burning  front  of  the 
house  :  but,  such  was  the  dancer 
of  ascending  to  their  relief,  from 
the  violence  of  the  fames,  that  a 
momentary  irresolution  ensued 
among  the  spectators  of  their  tre¬ 
mendously  aweful  situation  ;  till, 
agonized  by  their  screams,  and  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  feelings  of  humanity 
to  a  contempt  of  personal  safety,  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and 
Mr.  Sorrel,  a  near  neighbour,  made 
an  attempt  to  preserve  them.  The 
former  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  about  nine  years  old,  niece 
to  Mrs.  Smith.  The  maid-servant, 
who  had  got  out  of  the  garret-win¬ 
dow,  and  climbed  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  was  brought  down  by 
the  latter.  Robinson,  a  waggoner, 
who  first  discovered  the  fire, 
ascended  a  ladder,  with  the  intent 
of  bringing  down  Mrs.  Smith  ;  but 
so  extreme  was  her  trepidation,  that 


she  was  incapable  of  using  any  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
drag  her  from  the  window  by 
force ;  in  doing  which,  owing  to 
her  convulsive  struggles,  she  fell 
upon  the  pavement  below,  but  mi¬ 
raculously  without  having  any 
bones  broken.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant,  two  young  ladies,  miss 
Williams  and  miss  Wilkinson,  ren¬ 
dered  frantic  by  terror,  precipi¬ 
tated  themselves  from  the  windows 
into  the  street,  and  were  so  severely 
bruised,  that  doubt  was  long  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  recovery,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Two  ami¬ 
able  young  ladies,  miss  Woolmer, 
aged  19,  whose  parents  reside  at 
Hornchurch,  and  miss  Eve,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  C.  Eve,  of  Bamish-hall, 
became  victims  to  the  devouring 
element.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  and  the  soldiers  from  the 
garrison,  by  six  o’clock  the  houses 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Peck,  drug¬ 
gist,  and  Mr.  Hill,  shoemaker,  ad¬ 
joining,  were  totally  destroyed ; 
and  those  of  Mr.  Rood,  plasterer, 
and  Mr,  Nash,  hair-dresser,  were 
so  greatly  damaged  that  they 
must  be  rebuilt. 

22. — About  six  this  evening,  an 
alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  new¬ 
ly-erected  flour  mill,  at  Slurry, 
near  Canterbury,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Sampson  Kings  ford,  which,  from 
the  wind  being  high,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  burnt  so  rapidly, 
that  in  the  space  of  three  hours  it 
was  wholly  destroyed,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour. 

Whitst able. — A  smack  belong- . 
ing  to  Oueenborough,  bound  to  i 
Eaversham,  laden  with  king’s  i 
stores,  was  driven  on  shore  on  the  1 
Pollard,  on  the  24th  inst.  The  crew  ■ 

and: 
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and  passengers  consisted  of  four 
men,  two  boys,  and  one  woman, 
the  captain’s  wife.  They  got.  the 
boat  out ;  and  the  captain,  his  wife, 
and  boy,  got  into  it,  and  put  off  for 
the  shore.  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  vessel,  the  boat  stove,  and 
the  captain  regained  the  smack  ; 
but  his  wife  anti  the  boy  perished. 
He  remained  on  board  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew  until  morning. 
The  vessel  being  nearly  dry,  they 
left  her,  and  walked  ashore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  owner,  who 
perished  through  extreme  cold. 
The  woman  and  boy  have  been 
picked  up.  The  distress  of  the 
captain  has  been  great :  he  had  been 
married  only  a  week,  and  was 
bringing  his  bride  to  Faversham,  to 
introduce  her  to  his  friends. 

24. — The  trial  of  lieut.  gen. 
Whitelocke,  which  commenced  on 
the  28th  of  January  last,  at  the 
board-room,  Chelsea  hospital,  con¬ 
tinued  thirty-two  days,  and  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  16th  instant.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the 
charges : 

CJ 

1 .  Having,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  instructions,  in  the  summons  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  required  that  the 
civil  officers  and  magistrates  should 
be  prisoners  of  war,  which,  it  is 
averred,  is  contrary  to  all  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  war,  and  had  a  decided 
effect  in  inflaming  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation  to  resistance. 

2.  Exposing  the  army,  in  march¬ 
ing  against  Buenos  Ayres,  to  a  de¬ 
structive  discharge  of  musquetry 
from  the  town,  without  furnishing 
that  army  with  any  means  ot  de¬ 
fence  or  attack. 

3.  Not  being  present  personally 
on  the  advance  against  Buenos 
Ayres ;  also  not  keeping  open  a 
communication  between  the'  main 
body  of  the  troops  and  the  de¬ 
tachment  under  general  Craufurd, 


which  compelled  that  officer  to 
surrender. 

4.  Surrendering  the  fortress  of 
Monte  Video  without  necessity, 
which  was  capable  of  making  an 
effectual  resistanceagainst  any  force 
which  could  be  brought  against  it. 

General  Gower,  the  first  witness, 
gave  a  general  detail  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  division.  He  stated 
that  all  the  leading  arrangements 
of  the  expedition  were  made  byT 
general  Whitelocke  himself.  He 
(gen.  G.)  had  not  heard  that  any 
general  plan  of  operations  ever 
was  formed.  “  I  w’as  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  existence  of  any, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the 
service.  Whatever  communica¬ 
tions  were  made  to  me,  were  made 
in  the  shape  of  orders.”  Fie  took 
his  first  position  on  the  28th,  with¬ 
out  any  artillery.  Two  six-pound- 
ers,  and  two  three-pounders,  were 
ordered  to  attach  themselves  to 
him  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
morning ;  there  were  horses  to 
them,  but  they  were  of  so  miserable  , 
a  description,  that  he  trusted  much 
more  to  the  personal  exertions  of 
the  artillery  soldiers,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  seamen  that  accompanied 
them,  than  to  the  horses,  for  their 
conveyance.  He  did  not  know 
why  a  landing  was  not  made  at 
Point  Quiimes  instead  of  Ensena¬ 
da.  General  Whitelocke’s  orders 
of  the  4th  July,  regulating  the 
plan  of  attack  on  the  morning  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  proved :  it  directed 
different  corps  to  penetrate  into  the 
streets  in  specified  directions; — 

“  two  corporals  with  tools  to  pre¬ 
cede  each  column,  the  whole  to  be 
unloaded,  and  no  firing  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  any  account.”  General 
Gower  thought  the  plan  likely  to 
succeed  ;  but  thought  that  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  upon  the  town  would 
have  been  practicable. and  expedi- 
(C  4)..  cut, 
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ent,  gun-vessels  having,  when  too 
late,  been  brought  into  a  situation 
to  act.  Haid  the  army  marched, 
and  made  the  attack  on  the  2d,  be¬ 
lieves  they  would  have  carried 
Buenos  Ayres;— does  not  know 
why  the  attack  was  delayed.  The 
advanced  corps  consisted  of  young 
men  who  had  been  a  year  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  were  the  worst  calcu¬ 
lated  of  the  whole  army  for  the 
service  to  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Had  there  behn  a  force, 
as  was  promised,  to  support  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  charge  of  the 
light  battalions,  he  was  convinced 
we  should  have  carried  the  place. 
Gen.  Whitelocke,  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bourke,  ordered  general 
Gower  to  advance,  communicating 
at  the  same  time  an  intention  to 
support  him  by  tlie  main  corps. 
Gen.  Gower  marched  ;  but  general 
Whitelocke  did  not  keep  up  any 
communication  with  him,  neither 
did  he  preserve  a  situation  from 
which  to  assist  the  advanced  divi¬ 
sion,  had  any  circumstance  of  ac¬ 
tion  brought  it  into  danger.  Gen. 
Gower’s  division  was  not  only  un¬ 
supported  in  the  service  to  which 
it  was  appointed,  but  was  left  near¬ 
ly  destitute  of  provisions.  When 
it  marched  from  Ensenada,  it  had 
two  days*  beef  and  bread,  and  one 
day’s  spirits.  General  Whitelocke 
was  extremely  jealousof  the  leastin- 
terference  on  the  part  cf  his  officers, 
and  had  forbidden  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  s.  of  artillery  and  engineers 
communicating  with  gen.  Gower. 
No  general  orders  were  given  in 
case  of  a  retreat  being  necessary. 

Lieut.-colonel  Bourke  gave  a 
very  minute  detail  of  the  strength, 
appointments,  and  movements  of 
the  army.  He  stated  the  plan  of 
attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  general  Gower, 
and  adopted,  with  the  exception  of 
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a  proposition  for  not  making  any 
prisoners,  and  some  trifling  altera¬ 
tions.  General  Whitelocke  did  not 
adopt  any  measures  whatever  when 
he  heard  the  firing  on  the  enemy 
of  the  2d.  Heard  general  W.  say 
he  would  be  cautious  in  suffering 
his  troops  to  enter  the  town  ;  unir 
derstood  he  meant  to  employ  heavy 
artillery  against  it ;  but  never  saw 
or  heard  of  any  precise  plan.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  river  Chuelo,  or  to  as¬ 
certain  the  means  which  the  enemy 
had  collected  to  oppose  our  pas? 
sage  ; — did  not  believe  any  officer 
had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
Buenos  Ayres  previous  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  The  advanced  division  un¬ 
der  general  Gower  might  have 
been  cut.  off  on  the  road  without 
general  Whitelocke  being  able  to 
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succour  him. 

General  Cranford  stated  that 
general  Whitelocke,  on  inspecting 
with  him  the  construction  of  the 
houses  at  Monte  Video,  which  were 
similar  to  those  at  Buenos  Avres, 
observed  how  defensible  they  were, 
and  that  he  would  not  expose  troops 
to  a  contest  in  a  city  so  built.  He 
stated  that  the  camp  kettles  had 
been  left  behind  on  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  army  ;  and  although 
they  found  wheat  in  their  march, 
they  had  not  the  means  to  dress  it j 
and  though  surrounded  with  cat¬ 
tle,  they  could  not  catch  them,  the 
L.ipo  men,  who  are  employed  in 
that  service,  having  likewise  been 
left  behind.  He  further  instanced 
the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
fact  that  no  bread  was  served  out 
from  the  50th  June  to  the  3d  July* 
when  a  quantity  was  found  in  a 
house  they  had  occupied  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening.  He  detailed  the 
movement  of  the  brigade  previous 
to  the  fatal  attack  ;  and  declared 
his  opinion,  that  at  tire  time  he  had 
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defeated  and  pursued  a  column  of 
the  enemy,  the  town  might  easily 
have  been  carried  if  general  White- 
locke  had  advanced :  he  even 
thought  general  Gower’s  division 
-competent  to  the  conquest.  When 
recalled,  he  still  required  permis¬ 
sion  to  continue  the  pursuit ;  but 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  obedience  to  a  second 
and  peremptory  order. 

Sir  S.  Achmuty  stated,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  impediments  presented 
by  the  swamps  and  rivers,  the  em- 
barrassments  the  troops  sustained 
from  the  want  of  provisions  and 
spirits  ; — this  pressure  would  have 
beer*  greater,  but  for  accidental  ac¬ 
quisitions.  He  thought  the  ad- 
vanc  of  the  army  might  have 
been  expedited.  No  intimation  was 
given  to  him  where  to  find  or  com¬ 
municate  with  the  general,  or  where 
to  retreat  to  in  the  event  of  defeat. 

Captain  Fraser,  commanding  the 
artillery,  stated  the  difficulty  which 
attended  the  carriage  of  the  guns 
across  the  swamp,  and  the  necessity 
which  had  induced  him  to  destroy 
five  Spanish  guns,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  the  service  of  32  other  guns 
and  their  ammunition :  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  general  Whitelocke 
on  the  occasion  afforded  but  trifling 
facility.  He  stated  the  disposition 
of  the  artillery  on  the  4th  and  5th 
July,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  commander  in  chief. 

Col.  Mahon  detailed  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  corps,  and  produced 
the  various  rapid  and  opposite  or¬ 
ders  which  directed  them.  Fie 
thought  general  Whitelocke  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  to 
obtain  horses  at  Monte  Video. . 

Lieut.-colonel  Torrens,  military 
secretary,  reported  that  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  want  of 
provisions  expedited  the  attack  on 
Buenos  Ayres.  Gen.  Whitelocke 
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was  apprised  of  the  intention  of  »  h& 
enemy  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  tops  of  their  houses.  He  (the 
general)  did  not  reconnoitre  the 
town  previous  to  its  attack,  or  ap¬ 
point  a  place  of  retreat,  from  too 
great  a  confidence  in  victory. 

Lieut.-cclonels  Bradford,  Davie, 
and  Nugent,  deposed  that  their 
corps  would,  without  inconvenience 
or  discontent,  have  marched  further 
than  they  did  on  the  2d.— And 
their  evidence  closed  the  two  first 
charges. 

In  support  of  the  3d  charge, 
general  Gower  deposed  that,  until 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  general 
Whitelocke  '  did  not  attempt  any 
means  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  different  corps  of  his  army ; 
— at  that  period,  he  was  of  opinion, 
the  enemy  could  not  have  made 
any  impression  of  consequence  on 
the  army.  In  consequence  of  some 
objections  of  his  to  particular  parts 
of  the  general  arrangements,  gen. 
Whitelocke  had  angrily  declared 
that  he  (general  G.)  sought  to 
throw  cold  water  on  all  he  did,  and 
that  he  would  supersede  him  in  his 
command  on  the  staff. 

Gen.  sir  S.  Achmuty,  in  a  very 
interesting  detail  of  the  gallant 
achievements  of  the  corps  he  com¬ 
manded,  that  of  major  Nugent, 
and  some  others,  stated  that  the 
only  reinforcement  sent  to  him  by 
general  Whitelocke,  on  his  repre¬ 
sentation  for  assistance,  was  16  ar¬ 
tillery-men  without  an  officer  ;  and 
that  he  did  not  reach  the  post  oc¬ 
cupied  by  sir  S.  Achmuty  till  the 
noon  of  the  6th,  whereas  he  might 
have  been  there  at  six  o’clock  on 
the  5th.  The  troops  were  speak¬ 
ing  in  contemptuous  terms  of  their 
general  (Whitelocke),  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  influenced  sir  S.  Ach¬ 
muty  in  approving  the  capitulation. 
The  British  force  which  remained, 
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after  the  surrender  of  general  Ci  au- 
furd,  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
beat  the  enemy  if  they  were  out  of 
the  town  : — thinks  the  force  em¬ 
ployed  was  fully  sufficient  for  the 
reduction  of  the  town  ;  does  not 
think  that  any  advantage  would 
have  resulted  from  having  the  arms 
loaded: — thinks  the  Plaza  deTau- 
ros  might  have  been  maintained, 
or  a  retreat  might  have  been  effect¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  thought  it  more  ad- 
viseable  to  surrender  Monte  Video 
than  leave  so  large  a  number  of 
our  people  prisoners  behind. 

Gen.  Craufurd  deposed  that,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  convent  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  was  directed  to  wait  for 
further  instructions;  but  not  having 
received  either  communication  or 
succour,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  retreat,  and  having  had  upwards 
of  100  men  killed  and  wounded, 
he,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
field-officers  with  him,  consented  to 
surrender.  He  thought  the  gun¬ 
boats  could  have  done  great  ser¬ 
vice,  as  could  colonel  Mahon’s  bri¬ 
gade  if  brought  forward. — Had 
not  a  place  of  retreat  appointed. 

In  support  of  the  4th  charge, 
which  accused  general  Whitelocke 
of  having  entered  into  a  capitula¬ 
tion  while  at  the  head  of  5000 
troops,  with  numerous  local  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  a  communication 
with  the  fleet ;  and  of  having  sur¬ 
rendered  Monte  Video  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  duty,  &c.  Capt.  Da¬ 
venport,  senior  surviving  officer  of 
the  6th  dragoon  guards,  stated  his 
having  made  a  lodgement  in  the 
first  square,  and  remained  there 
two  days,  till  withdrawn. 

Capt.  Frazer  stated  that  general 
Whitelocke  remained  during  the 
whole  of  the  5th  at  the  Corrall, 
from  whence  he  could  not  see  any 
part  of  the  town,  and  not  above 


150  yards  of  the  suburbs,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
was  silent  and  reserved  :  he  (the 
general)  did  not  proceed  himself 
towards  the  scene  of  action  till 
noon  the  following  day. 

Lord  Lake,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  court!  martial,  was  taken  ill 
during  the  trial,  and  died  after 
three  days  illness. 

On  the  28th  day  of  thetrial,  March 
5,  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
closed  ;  and  the  court,  to  allow  the 
general  time,  adjourned  to  March 
14th,  on  which  day  he  was  called  on 
for  his  defence.  He  stood  up  with  a 
written  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he 
read  in  a  most  manly  and  energetic 
tone.  He  began  with  complaining 
of  certain  gross,  scandalous,  and 
unfounded  calumnies  that  had  been 
most  industriously  and  insidiously 
circulated  against  him  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  for  no  other  purpose,  or  with 
no  other  intent,  as  he  could  pre¬ 
sume,  than  to  raise  a  popular  cla¬ 
mour  against  him ;  and  that  he 
found,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
they  had  been  but  too  successful, 
every  means  of  giving  circulation 
to  these  misrepresentations  having 
been  made  use  of.  Having  expa¬ 
tiated  at  some  length  on  this  point, 
he  went  on  to  remark  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  certain  persons  inimical  to 
him,  one  of  whom,  a  subaltern 
officer,  had  gone  the  length  of  pub¬ 
lishing  and  circulating  a  book  or 
pamphlet,  containing  a  gross  libel 
on  his  character  and  reputation, 
which  were  dearer  to  him  than  his 
life.  [Here  he  was  so  much  af¬ 
fected  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.] 
After  a  short  pause  it  wms  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  court,  that  his  counsel 
might  be  allowed  to  read  the  other 
part ;  this  was  in  the  first  instance 
objected  to. — The  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  then  proceeded  to  comment  on 
tire  manner  in  which  the  charges 
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against  him  had  been  attempted  to 
be  made  out;-— not  by  direct,  not 
even  by  circumstantial  evidence 
only,  but  by  giving  opinions  and 
reciting  conversations,  not  only  with 
him,  but  with  others.  This  he 
thought  was  cruel ;  and  here  he 
was  again  seriously  affected,  and 
his  counsel  was  allowed  to  go  into 
the  heads  of  tke  defence  meant  to 
be  laid  before  the  court. — He  be¬ 
gan  with  reciting  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  the  first  descent 
on  Monte  Video,  the  success  of 
that,  the  representations  made  to 
the  government  of  his  country  of 
the'great  importance  a  still  further 
penetration  into  that  country  would 
be  to  the  commerce  of  England, 
and  avariety  of  other  circumstances, 
particularly  the  misrepresentations 
made  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  had  induced  govern¬ 
ment  to  order  the  expedition  to  be 
fitted  out,  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  command.  Of  the  unfortunate 
result  of  that  expedition  evidence 
had  been  given ;  and  he  was  now 
to  answer  from  his  instructions, 
bis  correspondence  with  generals 
Beresford  and  sir  S.  Achmuty,  dec. 
who  of  all  others  he  should  consi¬ 
der  the  most  competent  judges  of 
the  probable  success  of  this  enter¬ 
prise.  He  would  call  witnesses  to 
repel  the  attacks  made  upon  him. 
He  stood  before  a  most  competent 
tribunal,  men  of  the  same  rank 
with  himself,  who  had  seen  service, 
and  were  proper  to  judge  from 
what  was  laid  before  them,  whether 
he  was  culpable  or  not.  If  most 
unfortunately  he  should  by  them  be 
found  culpable,  he  would  meet 
the  event  with  a  consciousness  that 
he  had  acted  to  the  best  of  his 
judgement,  and  had  been  tried  by 
gentleman  and  brother  officers,  who, 


disregarding  popular  clamour,  act¬ 
ed  only  from  the  honest  dictates  of 
their  own  minds  on  the  subject, 
and  would  show  that  truth  and 
justice  in  their  minds  preponderate 
against  popular  prejudice  and  pri¬ 
vate  calumny.  He  spoke  with  great 
freedom  of  the  conduct  of  several 
officers  under  him,  in  a  way  which  it 
was  thought  would  have  given  rise 
to  an  inquiry.  On  the  great  charge 
of  not  having  sent  instructions,  or¬ 
ders,  or  reinforcements  to  the  se¬ 
veral  persons  commanding  columns 
after  the  check  had  been  suffered, 
he  owned  that  he  had  not  sent  any' 
orders  ;  that  the  disaster  had  come- 
upon  him  unexpectedly,  and  that 
he  had  not  resources.  With  respect 
to  the  giving  up  Monte  Video,  that 
charge  was  totally  unsupported  by 
evidence ;  he  had  acted  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  officers,  anci 
from  an  obvious  necessity7-. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defence  closed  on  the  15th,  when 
the  judge  advocate  summed  up 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  defence.  He  thought  the 
latter  did  not  by  any  means  answer 
the  charges,  and  that  the  conduct 
of  the  general,  in  several  points, 
was  not  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  adopted  by  a  British  officer. 
The  whole  of  the  business  being 
concluded,  the  court  adjourned  to 
the  next  day7-,  Wednesday  the  17th, 
when  they  came  to  a  final  determi¬ 
nation.  The  sentence  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  his  majesty  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday 
morning  colonel  Gordon,  secretary 
to  his  royal  highness  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  communicated 
officially  to  lieutenant  general 
Whitelocke  the  sentence  of  the 
court  martial  as  approved  by  his 
majesty.  It  is  as  follows  : — - 

“  The  court  martial  having  duly 
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considered  the  evidence  given  in 
support  of  the  charges  against  the 
prisoner,  lieut.  gen.  Whitelocke,  his 
defence  and  the  evidence  he  has  ad¬ 
duced,  are  of  opinion  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  whole  of  the  said 
charges,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  the  second  charge  which 
relates  to  the  order,  that  the  mus¬ 
kets  of  the  columns  should  be  un¬ 
loaded,  and  that  no  firing  should 
be  permitted  on  any  account. 

The  court  are  anxious  that  it 
may  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
they  attach  no  censure  whatever 
to  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
unnecessary  firing  during  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  troops  to  the  proposed 
points  of  attack,  and  do  therefore 
acquit  lieut.-gen.Whitelocke  of  that 
part  of  the  said  charge.  The 
court  adjudge — That  the  said  lieut 
gen.  iVbitelocke  be  cashiered ,  and  de¬ 
clared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
serve  bis  majesty  in  any  military  ca¬ 
pacity  whatever. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to 
confirm  the  above  sentence,  and 
his  royal  highness  the  commander 
in  chief  has  received  his  majesty  s 
commands  to  direct  that  it  shall  be 
read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
in  the  service,  and  inserted  in  all 
regimental  orderly  books,  with  a 
view  of  its  becoming  a  lasting  me¬ 
morial  of  the  fatal  consequences  to 
which  officers  expose  themselves, 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  duties  confided  to.  them,  are 
deficient  in  that  zeal,  judgement, 
and  personal  exertion,  which  their 
sovereign  and  their  country  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  officers  entrust¬ 
ed  with  high  commands. 

His  majesty,  after  expressing  his 
heartfelt  regret  at  the  failure  m 
South  America,  expresses  high  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  conduct  of  the  ar¬ 
my  in  general,  and  his  confidence. 
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that  their  exertions  would  have  been 
attended  with  success  had  they 
been  properly  directed. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  the 
year  1804.  Its  exclusive  object  is 
to  promote  and  assist  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  only  copies  to  be 
circulated  in  the  languages  of  the 
united  kingdom,  are  those  of  the 
authorised  version,  without  note  or 
comment. 

Within  the  short  space  of  three 
years  the  society  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  many  important 
parts  of  its  comprehensive  design. 
This  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts. 

It  has  produced,  by  its  aid  and 
encouragement,  societies  similar  to 
its  own  in  Germany  and  Prussia. 
By  the  foimer  of  these,  5000  copies 
of  a  German  Protestant  New  Tes¬ 
tament  have  been  printed ;  and 
types  have  been  lately  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  successive¬ 
ly  a  supply  of  German  Bibles  for 
many  generations ;  by  the  latter, 
an  edition  of  the  Bohemian  Bible  is 
in  a  course  of  printing  for  the  use 
of  the  protestants  in  Bohemia,  Lei> 
lin,  and  elsewhere. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  St.  John, 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  have 
been  printed  ill  London  at  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  expense  ;  500  of  whicn  have 
already  been  distributed,  with  great 
acceptance,  among  the  Mohawks 
settled  on  the  Grand  River ;  and 
500  more  have  recently  been  sent, 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  catholic 
and  other  Mohawks  lower  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  to  that  effect. 

Three  thousand  copies  of  the 
Icelandic  New  I  estament  have 
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been  printed  in  Copenhagen  at  the 
society’s  expense,  2000  of  which 
have  been  bound,  and  forwarded  to 
Iceland,  and  the  remaining  copies 
were  mercifully  preserved  during  the 
late  bombardment :  and  in  the  last 
spring  the  sum  of  300/.  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  society  in  aid  of  a  fund 
then  raising  in  Denmark,  for  print¬ 
ing  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Icelandic 
language. 

Two  separate  sums  of  1000/. 
each  have  been  granted  towards 
the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
now  going  on  in  Bengal,  into  ten 
Oriental  languages,  among  which 
are  the  Shanscrlt  and  the  Chinese. 
Specimens  of  these  translations 
have  been  received  :  they  are  in 
different  degrees  of  forwardness, 
and  some  are  actually  completed. 

Arabic  types  and  paper  have 
been  granted  and  sent  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Turkish  languages  at  Ka- 
rass,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
sea  ;  a  favourable  opportunity  hav¬ 
ing  offered  for  introducing  the 
Scriptures  among  a  people  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  thirty  millions,  who 
speak  that  language,  and  who  in¬ 
habit  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
Spanish  Testament  have  been  print¬ 
ed  by  the  society  ;  9000  of  the 
French  have  been  ordered  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  ;  and  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  stereotype  edition  of  the 
latter. 

Several  thousand  Welsh  Bibles 
and  Testaments  have  been  furnished 
to  Wales  ;  and  larger  supplies  are 
in  a  course  of  preparation,  which 
will  be  completed  with  all  dispatch. 

English  New  Testaments  have 
also  been  supplied  to  Ireland  ;  and 
20,000  copies  of  a  neat  Gaelic  Bi- 
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ble,  together  with  10,000  New 
Testaments  for  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  are  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  English  and  Welsh  Bibles 
and  New  Testaments  are  all  print¬ 
ed  by  stereotype,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

To  the  above  series  of  facts  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  society  has 
furnished  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  occasionally  of  the 
whole  Bible,  at  home — to  the  con¬ 
victs  at  Woolwich,  the  prisoners  in. 
Newgate  and  other  jails,  the  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  and  seamen  at  Mar¬ 
gate,  Gosport,  Guildford,  Dublin, 
and  other  places ;  the  sea-fencibles 
on  the  Essex  coast;  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  ;  and 
abroad— --to  the  British  soldiers  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Newfoundland,  Halifax, 
and  Nova  Scotia ;  the  settlers  at 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  ;  the  French 
at  St.  Domingo ;  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales ;  and  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany. 

The  society  has  already  expend¬ 
ed  between  5  and  6000/.  in  accom¬ 
plishing  these  several  objects,  and 
stands  further  pledged  for  very 
considerable  sums  on  account  of 
the  many  important  undertakings 
in  which  it  is  now  engaged. 

APRIL. 

VACCINATION. 

6. — The  Royal  Jennerian  Society 
have  published  a  report  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  failures  of  vaccination  at  Ring- 
wood,  in  Hampshire.  The  inquiry 
was  conducted  by  a  medical  deputa¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  John  Ring,  esq. 
vice-president ;  Wm.  Blair,  esq. 
director  ;  and  Dr.  J.  S .  Knowles, 
the  resident  inoculator,  assisted 

by 
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By  Dr.  Fowler,  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  of  Salisbury,  and  employed 
two  days  at  a  public  meeting, 
where  were  also  present  the  right 
honourable  George  Rose,  William 
Mills,  esq.  M.P.  ;  S.  Tuncks,  esq. 
a  magistrate  ;  the  rev.  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Davie,  and  Middleton  ; 
Messrs.  Westcott  and  Macilwain, 
surgeons,  &c. 

Tlie  following  is  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  as  reported  by  the 
medical  committee  to  the  society, 
and  accorded  to  by  the  other  me¬ 
dical  persons  present : 

“  The  small-pox  appeared  at 
Ringwood  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  rapidly  spread 
through  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  partly  by  means  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  partly  by  natural  infec¬ 
tion. 

“  Vaccine  inoculation  did  not 
commence  until  the  23d  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
all  those  persons  who  wrere  vacci¬ 
nated  had  been  previously  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox. 

“  Some  of  these  persons  had  the 
small-pox  at  the  same  time  with 
the  cow-pock,  in  consequence  of 
previous  infection.  In  others,  vac¬ 
cine  inoculation  did  not  take  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  consequently  they  were 
not  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
infection  of  the  small-pox. 

“  In  various  instances,  dry  cow- 
pock  matter,  received  from  several 
quarters,  was  dissolved  in  water 
almost  boiling,  previous  to  inser¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on 
this  account  it  frequently  failed  to 
produce  any  effect.  Above  two 
hundred  persons,  however,  were 
successfully  vaccinated,  and  have 
been  protected  from  the  small-pox, 
though  much  exposed  to  its  infec¬ 
tion  in  different  ways. 

“  It  was  asserted  that  the  small¬ 


pox1 wasmore  fatal,  at  Ringwood  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  to  those 
persons  who  were  inoculated  for 
the  cow-pock  than  to  others.  ?<This 
report  appeared  to  be  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  foundation.  The  mortality 
was  indeed  considerable,  owing,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  want  of  air 
and  cleanliness,  and  in  others  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption,  which  had  been  re¬ 
commended  by  a  thresher,  win* 
inoculates  for  the  small-pox. 

“  It  was  reported  that  several 
persons  at  Ringwood,  who  were 
inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  some 
years  ago,  lately  had  the  small¬ 
pox  ;  but  no  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  to  establish  the  fact,  as 
it  appeared  either  that  their  arms 
had  not  been  inspected  by  the  ino- 
culator  after  vaccination,  or  that 
there  was  no  proper  scar  left  be¬ 
hind  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
they  were  put  to  the  test  of  vario¬ 
lous  inoculation,  no  other  effect 
was  produced  than  what  is  occa¬ 
sionally  produced  in  those  who 
have  previously  had  the  small-pox. 

“  It  was  also  insidiously  report¬ 
ed,  that  two  persons  died  of  the 
cow-pock  (or,  as  it  has  been  term¬ 
ed,  “  the  vaccine  ulcer”)  ;  but  it  is 
positively  asserted  by  the  surgeons 
who  inoculated  them,  that  no  vac¬ 
cine  ulcer,  nor  cow-pock,  took 
place  in  either  of  those  instances ; 
and  that  the  patients  died  of  other 
diseases- — one  of  them  of  an  apo* 
plexy.” 

7.— Shipwrecked  at  sea,  by  the 
stranding  of  the  ship  Agatha,  of 
JLubeck,  in  a  storm,  not  far  from 
Memel,  lord  Royston,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  would 
have  been  24  years  old  had  he  lived 
till  the  7th  of  May,  and  promised 
to  become  an  honour  to  his  house. 

lie 
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He  left  Ireland  about  two  years 
ago  for  the  continent,  accompani- 
ed  by  two  servants,  both  of  whom 
perished  with  him.  This  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  noble¬ 
man  had  been  above  four  years 
from  this  country  ;  and  not  one  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  has  survived  him.  His  tutor, 

|  private  secretary,  and  steward,  all 
died  a  natural  death  some  time 
since ;  and  his  other  attendants, 
together  with  the  companions  of 
his  tour,  sunk  with  him  into  the 
watery  grave.  His  lordship  had 
twice,  since  he  went  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  narrowly  escaped  being 
drowned.  In  the  course  of  last 
winter  he  went  down  in  a  sledge, 
and  was  rescued  by  a  Mr.  Poole, 

who  took  him  out  of  the  ice  bv  the 
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hair  of  the  head,  for  which  Mr.  P. 
was  handsomely  rewarded  by  lord 
Hardwicke.  By  his  lordship’s 
death,  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke’s  family  in 
the  patent-place  of  clerk  of  the 
common  pleas  in  the  court  of  ex- 
i  chequer  in  Ireland  is  reduced  to 
the  two  lives  of  his  lordship  and 
his  son,  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke. 
There  were  on-board  19  passen¬ 
gers,  of  whom  three  were  children 
and  six  were  servants;  and  there 
were  nine  belonging  to  the  vessel. 
The  following  were  washed  over- 
board  and  drowned  :  lord  Royston 
and  two  servants  ;  colonel  Pollen 
and  one  servant;  D.  T.  Barclay, 
from  Petersburgh  ;  - — ——  Renny, 

from  Riga ;  -  Becker,  from 

Hamburgh  ;  and  one  servant,  one 
nurse,  and  live  of  the  ship’s  crew. 
Mr.  Focke,  of  Hamburgh,  and  one 
servant-maid,  died  on-board  the 
vessel  during  the  night  of  the'  7th 
and  8th.  Of  those  who  were 
brought  on-shore,  and  who  like- 
wise  died,  were  one  sailor  and  the 
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youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Barris. 
The  others  who  were  rescued  were* 
the  lady  of  colonel  Pollen  ;  Mr. 
Holliday,  from  Petersburgh  ;  Mrs. 
Barris,  with  two  children  ;  M.  Pe¬ 
reira,  who  was  sent  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  charge  des  affaires  from 

O  O 

Petersburg  to  Portugal,  and  who 
died  the  next  day,  in  consequence 
of  his  extraordinary  exertions  ;  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  and  servant, 
and  two  sailors;  in  all,  ten  souls. — - 
Colonel  Pollen,  aforesaid,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  George  P.  of 
Little  Bookham  in  Surry.  He 
was  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age ; 
and,  possessing  a  fine  and  vigo¬ 
rous  understanding,  highly  im¬ 
proved  by  education,  and  by  his 
very  extensive  and  interesting 
travels,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  returned  to  his  native  country 
(as  he  was  attempting  to  do  when 
this  dreadful  accident  put  a  period 
to  all  his  hopes),  but  he  would 
have  proved  a  distinguished  orna¬ 
ment  of  it.  Elis  fortune  would 
have  been  large,  and  his  abilities 
and  his  experience  would  have 
amply  qualified  him  for  a  seat  in 
parliament.  In  1 796-,  on  his  coming 
of  age,  he  opposed  the  interest  cf 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  populous  borough 
of  Leominster,  which  he  carried  by 
a  majority  of  ene.  He  afterwards 
raised  a  regiment  of  fencibles  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  service  of 
government,  and  attended  with  it 
on  its  being  ordered  to  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  for  several  years 
he  has  been  constantly  travelling 
on  the  continent.  At  St  Peters¬ 
burg  he  married  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  sir  Charles  Gascoigne  (sister 
to  the  countess  of  Haddington,  now 
married  to  Mr.  Dairy mple),  who 
was  with  him  when  the  wreck  took 
place,  but  who  was  happily  saved. 

Admiralty - 
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A dm irahy -office,  April  9 . 

Letter  transmitted  by  adm.  Va- 
shon,  at  Leith. 

Ring  dove  Sloop , 
Leitb -roads t  April  2. 

Sir,  In  pursuance  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  received  at  Balta  Sound, 
mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you, 
dated  the  29th  ult.  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  respecting  two 
privateers  being  seen  off  Shetland 
m  possession  of  a  sloop,  supposed  to 
be  the  Hope  of  Leith,  I  instantly 
Weighed  and  stood  under  all  sail  for 
Bergen.  On  the  following  day,  at 
half-past  three  p.  m.  being  in  lati¬ 
tude  60  deg.  50  min.  N.  and  lon¬ 
gitude  3  deg.  30  min.  E.  Bergen 
bearing  east,  distance  13  leagues, 
and  blowing  heavy  gales  from  the 
north  by  east,  I  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  saw  a 
sail  steering  towards  us.  On  near¬ 
ing  her  I  made  the  private  signals, 
supposing  her  to  be  one  of  our  own 
eruizers  ;  she  immediately  hoisted 
Danish  colours,  and  endeavoured 
to  effect  her  escape.  I  wore,  and 
soon  closed  with  her  to  leeward  ; 
and  although  I  repeatedly  ordered 
him  to  shorten  sail,  and  heave-to, 
he,  trusting  to  superior  sailing, 
obstinately  refused,  which  obliged 
me  to  fire  a  few  shot  at  her,  the 
last  of  which,  unfortunately,  killed 
one  and  wounded  two ;  she  then 
surrendered  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  sea,  I  could  not  get  the 
prisoners  on  board  till  the  following 
morning.  She  proves  to  be  the 
Forden  Shieold,  pierced  for  14 
guns,  and  mounting  10  ;  she  had 
on  board  62  men,  and  was  four 
hours  from  Bergen  ;  she  is  cop¬ 
per-bottomed,  well  found,  sails  re¬ 
markably  fast,  and  is  four  years 
old  ;  she  has  been  irr  commission 
four  months,  and,  in  that  time, 


made  five  captures,  and  woulcf- 
probably  have  proved  a  great  pest 
to  our  trade  had  she  not  been 
taken.  Geo.  Peake, 

Actine  commander. 

V.  • 

JA turning- street,  April  11, 

The  following;  dispatches  were 
yesterday  received  by  vise.  Cas- 
tlereagh,  from  maj.-gen.  Slier-# 
broofce  commanding  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  troops  in  Sicily. 

Messina ,  FA.  8. 
My  lord,  As  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fers  of  writing  to  England  by  a 
private  ship,  which  runs  without 
convoy,  I  profit  of  the  conveyance 
to  inform  your  lordship  that  his 
Sicilian  majesty’s  garrison  of  Reg¬ 
gio  surrendered  to  the  French  on 
the  3d  inst.  Gen.  Regnier’s  ope¬ 
rations  in  Calabria  will  now,  con¬ 
sequently,  be  directed  against  ScyL 
la  alone  ;  which  place  has  been  in¬ 
vested  for  nearly  six  we*ks.  Pie 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
himself  of  four  Sicilian  gun-boats, 
each  carrying  a  2P-pounder,  which 
he  has  landed.  Our  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  have,  for  a  length  of  time 
past,  been  made  to  prevent  his 
bringing  battering  cannon  into  this 
part  of  Calabria  ;  but  fortune,  by 
throwing  those  into  his  hands,  has 
rendered  our  endeavours  nugatory. 
As  in  my  former  letters  I  have 
given  your  lordship  my  opinion  of 
what  the  probable  fate  of  Scylla 
must  he,  when  the  enemy  can 
bring  guns  of  heavy  metal  into 
batteries  against  it  at  breaching 
distance,  it  is  needless  for  me  now' 
to  say  more  on  the  subject.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  infom  your 
lordship,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  Sicilian  gun-boats 
which  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th  ult.  the 
Delight  sloop  of  war  most  unfor* 

tunately 
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turiately  got  on  shore  on  the  Cala¬ 
brian  coast.  It  being  found  im¬ 
possible  to  get  her  off,  she  was  next 
day  burnt,  to  prevent  her  being  of 
further  use  to  the  enemvi  It  is 

4 

with  the  most  heartfelt  concern  I 
add,  that  on  this  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion  capt.  Handheld  (with  several 
of  his  ship's  company )  was  killed  ; 
and  that  capt.  Seccombe,  of  the 
Ghittrn  (who  was  at  the  time  on¬ 
board  the  Delight)  was  dangerous¬ 
ly  wounded  and,  with  the  remain¬ 
der,  made  prisoners,  Capt.  Sec¬ 
combe  was  permitted  the  next  day 
to  come  over  to  Messina  on  his 
parole,  but  on  the  3d  inst.  he  died 
of  his  wounds. 

J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  ihaj.-gen. 

Messina,  Feb.  23. 

My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  to 
state,  for  your  lordship’s  informa¬ 
tion,  that  I  have  found  it  expedi¬ 
ent,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  judg¬ 
ment,  for  the  good  of  his  majesty  ’s 
service,  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops  from  the  castle  of  Scylla, 
which  was  evacuated  accordingly  by 
my  order  on  the  17th  inst.  ;  the 
place  was  immediately  entered  by 
the  French  troops,  and  it  is  now 
in  their  possession.  I  beg  leave  also 
to  lay  before  your  lordship  the 
enclosed  report  made  to  me  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Robertson,  late 
commandant  of  Scylla,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  detailed  account  of  the 
events  as  they  occurred,  from 
the  31st  December  last  (the  day 
on  which  the  enemy  came  be¬ 
fore  the  place)  until  the  time  of  it# 
evacuation  j  which  measure,  I  am 
led  to  hope,  will  not  only  appear  to 
your  lordship  to  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  but  that,  our  troops 
were  not  withdrawn  until  no  other 
means  remained  of  preventing  the 
brave  garrison  falling  into  the  ene~ 
1  SOS. 
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ray’s  hands.  I  likewise  transmit  a 
return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  detachments  forming  the 
British  garrison  of  Scylla  during 
the  siege.  Having  already,  on  a 
former  occasion,  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  my  opinion,  that  the 
castle  of  Scylla  would  be  no  longer 
tenable  whenever  the  enemv  should 

4 

succeed  in  bringing  battering  guns 
against  it,  the  fall  of  this  place  will 
excite  no  surprise  in  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  mind,  when  you  perceive 
the  very  formidable  force  with 
which  it  was  attacked,  and  the 
very  ample  means  with  which 
the  enemy  was  provided  to  possess 
himself  of  it.  Much  reliance  has 
been  heretofore  placed  upon  the 
assistance  which  might  be  afforded' 
by  the  gun-  and  mortar-boats,  in 
the  defence  of  Scylla,  and  of  the 
annoyance  they  might  give  the  ene¬ 
my  in  carrying  on  iris  approaches  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  weather 
from  the  11th  to  the  17th  was  so 
stormy,  that  it  was  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  be  employed  with 
any  hopes  of  advantage.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  inst.,  lieutvcoL 
Robertson  having  informed  me  by 
telegraph  that  the  parapet  of  the 
work  was  destroyed,  and  that  all 
his  guns  were  either  dismounted 
or  disabled,  I  felt  very  anxious 
indeed  to  withdraw  the  troops,  but 
a  continuance  of  the  gale  rendered 
this  impracticable  till  the  17th  • 
when,  during  a  temporary  lull, 
(every  necessary  arrangement  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  made,)  the 
transports’  boats,  protected  by  the 
men  of  war’s  launches,  ran  over 
from  the  Faros,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  away  the  whole  of  the 
garrison,  who  effected  their  retreat 
try  the  sea  staircase  to  the  boats, 
when  they  were  exposed  to  a  most 
tremendous  galling  fire  of  grape 
musketry  from  the  enemy,  till  such 
(D)  time 
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time  as  they  could  pull  out  of  the 
reach  of  it.  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that  the  loss  of  the  troops  in  this 
exposed  situation  was  only  four 
Idhed  and  live  wounded;  and  that 
of  the  seamen,  one  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  Ca.pt.  Otway,  of  the 
navy,  who  commands  the  ships  of 
war  stationed  here,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  tins  very  .dangerous 
puce  of  service  to  capt.  Trollope, 
of  the  Eiectra.  More  judgment, 
coolness,  and  intrepidity  were  never 
displayed  on  any  occasion ;  and  I 
feel  myself  particularly  indebted  to 
capLam  i  roll  ope,  and  to  the  officers 
and  seamen  serving  under  him,  to 
VvxiOse  gallant  exertions  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  garrison.  The 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  employed  in  the 
defence  or  Scylla  Castle,  merit  my 
highest  approbation.  More  could 
not  be  expected  from  any  men  than 
these  have  performed.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Robertson,  who  command¬ 
ed,  I  beg  ;;leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  your  lord- 
ship  s  notice  and  protection.  The 
ability,  zeal,  and  gallantry,  dis¬ 
played  by  him  in  the  defence  of 
this  little  fortress,  deserve  my 
warmest  praise  and  commenda¬ 
tion.  When  your  lordship  comes 
to  consider  what  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  were  before  Scylla,  with 
a  strong  supporting  army  at  hand, 
from  which  he  could  draw  rein¬ 
forcements  at  pleasure,  I  trust  it 
will  appear  to  your  lordship  that 
prudence  would  not  have  warrant¬ 
ed  my  making  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Scylla,  by  risking  a  landing  on 
the  Calabrian  shore.  The  only  re¬ 
maining  effort  therefore  that  1 
could  maae,  was  to  prevent  the 
brave  garrison  falling  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  hands;  and  this,  with  the  co- 
operation  and  assistance  of  the  na¬ 
val  force  under  capt.  Otway,  has 


been  happily  effected  in  open  day, 
under  the  enemy’s  fire,  with  much 
less  loss  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected. 

J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  major -e’en. 

Messina  Feb.  8. 

Sir,  In  obedience  to  your  orders 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  what  occurred  since  the 
first  appearance  of  the  enemy  be¬ 
fore  Scylla.  After  being  invested 
by  general  Regnier’s  army  during 
seven  weeks,  and  battered  for  six 
days  by  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,  the  little  castle  of  Scylla 
has  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  I 
have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  not  one  of  the  gallant 
garrison  placed  under  my  orders 
has  become  his  prisoner.  In  the 
latter  end  of  December,  the  arrival 
of  troops  and  ordnance  stores  at 
Seminara  left  me  no  room  to  doubt 
the  enemy’s  intention  of  besieging 
Scylla;  and  parties  of  the  peasantry 
were  accordingly  sent  out  to  render 
the  passes  of  Solano  impracticable, 
and  to  create  obstacles  to  his  ad¬ 
vance,  by  cuts  across  the  various 
paths  which  lead  from  the  heights 
of  Milia  down  to  Scylla.  This 
work,  as  well  as  the  levelling  of 
fences,  &c.,  proceeded  rapidly  and 
effectually  under  the  direction  of 
captain  Nicholas,  assistant- quarter¬ 
master-general  ;  when,  upon  the 
31st  of  December,  the  advanced 
workmen  and  the  out-posts  of  the 
masse  were  driven  in  by  three 
hreneb  battalions  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  under  general 
Millet,  which  took  post  upon  the 
heights  above  us  ;  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  Regnier  brought  up 
two  more  battalions,  and  spreading 
his  out-posts  to  Favezzina,  Bag- 
nara,  &c-.,  completed  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  At  this  time 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  consisted 
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of  about  two  hundred  British,  and 
from  four  to  live  hundred  masse 
occupied  the  town.  The  enemy’s 
troops  were  now  incessantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  forming  the  roads  neces¬ 
sary  for  bringing  his  heavy  ord¬ 
nance  from  Seminar  a,  while  we  la¬ 
boured  to  render  the  approach  to 
Scylla  difficult,  and  harassed  the 
French  by  constant  attacks  on  his 
out- posts  with  parties  ol  the  masse, 
and  occasionally  with  boats.  In 
some  of  these  partial  actions  the 
enemy  suffered  severely,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  night  attack  at  Bagnara, 
where  the  voltigeurs  of  the  23d 
light  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces. 
Owing  to  these  checks,  the  French 
were  retarded  until  the  6th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  when  they  descended,  the 
heights  in  force,  and  came  within  a 
distant  range  of  our  guns  ;  and 
from  this  day  they  honoured  our 
little  castle  with  all  the  detailed 
precautions  of  a  regular  siege,  in 
covering  his  approaches;  and  com¬ 
munications.  The  skirmishes  be¬ 
tween  the  enemy  and  the  masse 
became  very  serious;  the  latter  dis¬ 
played  great  gallantry;  and  en¬ 
joying  the  support  of  the  castle 
guns,  obliged  the  French  to  pur- 
chase  their  advance  with  heavy 
loss ;  but,  on  the  9th,  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  numbers  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  assailed  the  town  on  all 
sides  ;  our  guns,  however,  covered 
their  retreat ;  and  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  sending  off  these  brave 
peasants  to  Messina,  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  man  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 
The  force  which  general  Regnier 
had  brought  to  besiege  Scylla,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  body  of  cavalry  the 
23d  light  infantry j  the  1st,  62d, 
and  idlst  of  the  line,  in  all  about 
6,000  men  ;  wt;h  five  24-pounders, 
five  eighteens,  and  four  mortars, 
besides  field-pieces.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  ]  1  th  He  opened  his  batte- 
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ries,  directing  his  efforts  to  the  de* 
struction  of  our  upper  works  and 
the  disabling  of  our  guns ;  while 
under  cover  of  this  fire,  he  laboured 
to  establish  two  breaching  batteries, 
at  three  and  four  hundred  yards 
distance.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  i  4th  that  our  parapet  and  guns 
were  rendered  totally  useless;  nor 
till  then  did  the  slaughter  abate 
to  which  their  parties  employed 
on  the  breaching  batteries  were  ex¬ 
posed  from  our  grape  and  shells. 
From  this  time  our  defence  was 
confined  to  musketry,  as  our  guns 
lay  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
parapet,  and  the  close  fire  from 
five  24-pounders  became  incessant. 
In  the  mean  time  we  discovered 
him  attempting  to  mine  the  right 
bastion,  upon  which  he  continued  at 
work  for  three  nights,  but  I  appre¬ 
hend  without  the  expected  success. 
In  the  night  of  the  15  th,  the  French 
pushed  round  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
staircase,  but  we  happily  discovered 
them,  and  beat  them  off  with  the 
slaughter  to  which  their  desperate 
situation  exposed  them.  The  fire 
from  the  breaching  batteries  had 
been  variously  directed  until  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  when  they 
bent  their  undivided  fury  against 
the  left  bastion,  With  such  success 
that  the  breach  would  probably 
have  been  practicable  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening.  It  was  Under 
these  circumstances  that  I  received 
your  orders  to  evacuate  the  castle, 
and  have  the  sweat  satisfaction  of 
reporting,  that  we  accomplished 
this  yesterday  morning,  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy,  and  without  leaving 
an  individual  behind.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  boats  from  Faros 
gave  the  French  full  intimation  of 
our  design,  but  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather  obliged  us  to 
seize  the  short  opportunity  of  an 
(D  2)  '  hour’s 
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hour’s  lull.  Every  battery  poured 
its  utmost  fire  upon  the  castle,  and 
subsequently  upon  the  boats,  while 
infantry,  with  field-pieces,  tried  the 
breach  on  either  side.  The  garri¬ 
son  was  drawn  off  in  succession, 
and  the  embarkation  effected  with 
the  greatest  order,  notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  fire  of  grape,  shells, 
&c.  Our  loss  in  the  operation  was 
small — and  before  we  were  a  mus- 
ket-shot  distance  the  French  were 
in  the  fort.  The  masterly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  transport  boats  and 
men-of-war  launches  upon  this 
occasion,  does  high  honour  to  cap¬ 
tain  Trollope  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Electra,  who  personally  superin¬ 
tended  this  service  ;  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
him  was  marked  with  all  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  of  British  Sea¬ 
men.  I  regret  to  add,  that  one  of 
them  was  killed  in  the  operation 
and  ten  wounded,  some  of  them 
dangerously.  The  uniform  good 
conduct  of  the  garrison  which  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  com¬ 
mand  demands  my  warmest  gra¬ 
titude  ;  and  their  intrepid  spirit 
during  the  siege  is  hardly  more 
commendable  than  the  zeal  with 
which  they  went  through  the  heavy 
fatigties  that  preceded  it.  The  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  royal  artillery  was 
highly  conspicuous  ;  the  excellence 
of  their  gunnery  was  proved  by  the 
severe  losses  which  the  enemy  has 
sustained  ;  and  I  cannot  too  strong¬ 
ly  express  my  sense  of  the  skill  and 

indefatigable  zeal  which  lieutenant 
<  » 

Dunn  has  displayed  throughout 
the  siege.  I  feel  highly  indebted 
to  the  exertions  of  captain  Cruik- 
slianks  of  the  02d,  Jordan  of  the 
27th,  and  Pringle  the  21st,  as 
well  as  to  the  officers  and  men  un¬ 
der  them.  From  lieutenant  Dick¬ 
ons,  of  the  engineers,  I  received 
every  assistance;  and  my  adjutant. 


lieutenant  Had  field,  of  the  55th, 
has  been  throughout  indefatigably 
zealous.  I  cannot  conclude,  sir; 
without  expressing  my  particular 
thanks  to  captain  Nicholas,-  assis¬ 
tant-quarter-master-general,  whose 
abilities  and  activity  rendered  him 
eminently  useful.  And  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  the 
support  I  have  received  from  all 
ranks  has  enabled  rr.e  to  sell  Scylla 
dear ;  and  that  general  Regnier 
has  obtained  possession  of  this  little 
heap  of  ruins  with  the  loss  of  seve¬ 
ral  hundreds  of  his  bes1-  troops.  A 
return  of  our  killed  and  wounded 
is  annexed.  We  have  lost  some 
gallant  men  ;  but  considering  the 
weight  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  the 
number  is  by  no  means  great. 

G.  D.  Robertson,  lieut.-col. 
commandant  Scylla  castle.- 
To  major-gen.  Sherbrooke. 

FRUSSIA. 

14.  The  king  of  Prussia  has 
been  stripped  of  another  portion 
of  the  territory  reserved  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  appears  by 
an  edict,  published  at  Breslaw 
March  15,  by  which  he  “  cedes 
the  province  of  New  Silesia,  to  be 
added  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  ; 
and  dismisses  all  his  servants  in  the 
province  from  their  duties  towards 
him,  so  as  not  to  prevent  their  con¬ 
tracting  new  obligations  to  continue 
new  employments.” 

M.  la  Chevardiere,  French  con¬ 
sul  at  Dantzic,  has  been  arrested 
by  order  of  general  Rapp,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Paris,  accused  of  having 
accepted  bribes  to  introduce  British 
goods  ;  and  by  this  means,  within 
a  few  months,  to  have  acquired 
four  millions  of  francs. 

During  the  late  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign,  the  number  of  Prussian 
prisoners  sent  to  France  amounted 
to  little  short  of  100,000.  Prince 
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William  of  Prussia,  after  much  so* 
licitation,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
passports  for  them  to  return  home; 
when  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  the  total  number,  whose 
attachment  to  their  country  was 
superior  to  the  means  employed  to 
alienate  them  from  it,  did  not 
amount  to  7000.  France  has 
formed  several  complete  regiments 
from  amongst  these  prisoners,  and 
placed  them  upon  the  footing  of 
the  Swiss  and  Hanoverian  regi¬ 
ments  in  her  service. 

FRANCE. 

By  a  decree  of  the  17th  of 
March,  Bonaparte  has  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  measures  de¬ 
termined  on  at  Paris  in  December 
last  respecting  the  Jews.  A  syna¬ 
gogue  Jnd  Israelite  consistory  is  to 
be  established  for  every  2000  Jews, 
but  there  can  be  only  one  consis- 
torial  synagogue  for  a  department. 
The  consistory  is  to  superintend 
the  rabbis,  and  see  that  their  teach¬ 
ing  fee  conformable  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  grand  Sanhedrim.  They 
are  to  give  information  respecting 
the  Jewish  conscripts  of  their  di¬ 
stricts.  Every  Je<v  who  wishes  to 
settle  in  France  or  Italy,  must  give 
three  months  previous  notice  to  the 
nearest  consistory.  There  is  to  be 
a  central  consistory  at  Paris  :  each 
consistory  is  to  have  a  grand  rabbi, 

1  elected  by  25  notables.  The  rab¬ 
bis  of  the  central  consistory  are  to 
have  a  salary  of  6000  francs;  those 
1  of  the  consistorial  synagogue  7000 ; 
and  the  other  rabbis  are  not  to  have 
dess  than  1000  francs. 

Another  imperial  decree,  dated 
!the  17th,  annuls  all  obligations  for 
loans  made  by  Jews  to  minors, 
without  the  sanction  of  their  guar¬ 
dians  ;  to  married  women,  without 
ithe  consent  of  their  husbands  ;  or  to 
i  military  men,  without  the  authority 
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of  their  superior  officers.  Bills 
granted  by  French  subjects  to  Jews 
cannot  be  demanded,  unless  the 
holders  prove  that  full  value  was 
given,  without  any  fraud.  All 
debts  accumulated  by  interest 
above  5  per  cent .  are  to  be  reduced 
by  the  courts  of  law.  If  the  interest 
growing  on  the  capital  exceed  23 
per  cent,  the  contract  is  to  be  de¬ 
clared  usurious.  After  the  1st  of 
July  next,  no  Jew  will  be  allowed 
to  trade  without  a  patent,  renew¬ 
able  annually.  This  patent  the 
prefects  are  not  to  grant  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  until  he  produces  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  his  character,  testifying 
that  he  is  no  usurer.  No  Jew  not 
actually  domiciliated  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  can  be  admitted  to  a  do¬ 
micile  there.  In  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  the  Jews  cannot  be  allowed 
to  settle,  except  upon  the  condition 
of  their  purchasing  rural  property, 
and  abandoning  commerce.  The 
emperor  may,  however,  grant  to 
individuals  exceptions  from  this 
law.  The  Jews  of  the  conscription 
are  required  to  perform  personal 
service,  and  are  not  allowed  to  find 
substitutes.  These  regulations  are 
to  be  continued  only  during  ten 
years,  in  the  hope  that  after  that 
period  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  the  moral  character  of  the 
Jews  and  other  citizens  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  If  the  contrary  should  ap¬ 
pear,  the  law  will  be  continued  in 
force. — The  Jews  of  Bourdeaux,  of 
the  Gironde,  and  the  Landes, 
having  given  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  are  not  made  subject  to  the 
above  regulations. 

15.  At  his  house  in  Charies- 
street,  St.  James’s- square,  James 
Pauli,  esq.  late  candidate  for  West¬ 
minster.  From  disappointments  in 
his  mercantile  transactions,  he  had 
become  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and 
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for  some  weeks  past  discovered 
strong  indications  of  a  derange¬ 
ment,  being  frequently  incoherentin 
his  conversation,  remarking,  that, 
44  when  he  died,  which  would  be 
soon,  he  trusted  that  his  body 
would  be  conveyed  back  to  the 
East  Indies  and  blown  up  A  His 
wounds  had  for  a  long  time  given 
him  great  pain,  particularly  the 
one  he  received  in  a  duel  during 
his  residence  in  India,  which  latter¬ 
ly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  arm.  The  one  he  received  in 
his  dispute  with  sir  Francis  Bur¬ 
den  he  neglected  very  much,  on 
account  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
a  young  lady  of  respectability  and 
fort  ne.  All  these  things  preyed 
on  his  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that 
this  afternoon,  about  5,  he  went  up 
to  his  bed-room,  took  from  a  box  a 
surgical  instrument,  and  pricked 
his  right  arm  in  three  places ;  but 
the  blood  not  flowing  so  rapidly  as 
he  expected,  he  took  an  old  razor 
from  the  dressing-table  drawer, 
and  cut  the  jugular  vein  just  below 
the  left  ear.  One  of  his  female 
servants  in  an  adjoining  room 
heaid  him  groaning,  and  when  she 
entered  she  found  him  standing 
over  the  wash-hand  bason.  She 
instantly  alarmed  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  who  immediately  procur¬ 
ed  medical  aid  ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
for  be  soon  breathed  his  last.  His 
remains  were  buried  on  the  21st  at 
St.  James’s  church.  The  funeral 
was  very  plain ;  consisting  of  a 
hearse  and  pair,  and  two  mourn¬ 
ing-coaches,  In  the  flrst  were  Mr. 
Travers  and  Mr.  Bastick,  chief 
mourners. 

20.  An  inquest  was  held  this  day 
at  the  Queen’s  Head,  Islington,  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mo- 
nicke,  furrier,  of  Wardrobe-place, 
Doctors  Commons,  who  was  found 
dead,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
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in  a  ditch  near  the  White  Conduif- 
hcuse.  A  very  respectable  jury 
attended ;  who,  after  they  were 
sworn,  proceeded  to  Islington 
church  to  view  the  body,  which 
lay  in  the  vault  under  the  church 
exactly  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  found.  The  jury  very  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  it :  there  appeared 
a  dreadful  cut  on  each  side  of  the 
throat,  and  four  deep  cuts  on  the 
left  wrist ;  the  left  eye  was  turned 
black,  as  if  occasioned  by  a  blow 
or  fall ;  near  seven  inches  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief  hung  out  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  handkerchief  round 
the  neck  was  very  tight,  the  hands 
were  elevated  towards  the  throat, 
and  the  face  was  covered  with 
blood :  it  was  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  spectacles  ever  witnessed. 
The  jury  had  the  handkerchief 
taken  out  of  the  mouth,  which  was 
effected  with  difficulty,  and  were 
near  twenty  minutes  in  making 
their  observations,  alter  which  they 
returned  to  the  Queen’s  Head.  Se¬ 
veral  gentlemen  attended  who 
were  passing  at  the  time  the  body 
was  discovered.  After  examining 
several  witnesses,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict,  “  That  the  deceased  had 
come  to  his  death  by  cutting  his 
throat  at  a  time  when  he  was  not 
in  a  sound  state  of  miudM  lie  was 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  has  left 
a  wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest 
only  nine  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  only  one  month  old. 
When  he 'left  his  house  on  Satur¬ 
day,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  was 
going  to  Finsbury-square,  and 
would  be  at  home  by  ten  o’clock. 
'Two  shillings  and  some  hall  pence 
were  found  in  his  pockets.  One 
of  the  creditors  of  the  deceased,  a 
gentleman  resident  in  Finsbury- 
square,  and  several  other  persons, 
who  saw  the  body  shortly  after  it  . 
was  discovered  on  Sunday  morn-  • 
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ing,  attended  to  give  evidence,  but 
were  not  called  upon.  From  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses, 
the  embarrassment  of  his  circum¬ 
stances  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Mds  committing  the 
rash  act. 

A din  Ira  try  -  office,  April  19. 

Fetter  from  captain  Parker  to  vice- 

admiral  Russell.  v 

Stately ,  off  Zealands  Qdde , 
March  25. 

Sir,  It  is  with  much,  satisfaction 
I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  Danish  ship  of  the  line  Prince 
Christian  Frederick,  of  74  guns. 
Proceeding;  towards  the  Great 
Belt,  in  company  with  his  majesty’s 
ship  Nassau,  at  two  p.  in.  on  the 
22d  inst.  we  observed  a  strange 
sail ;  and  the  signal  being  made  to 
chase  at  four  p.  m .,  Greenall  on 
the  coast  of  Jutland  bearing  N.W. 
by  N.  distant  10  miles,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  an  enemy  ;  and 
at  5  p.  m.  ascertained  the  chase  to 
be  a  Danish  ship  of  the  line.  I 
now  saw  that  it  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  run  his 
ship  on  shore  ;  and  as  the  night 
was  approaching,  he  might  hope 
that,  in  our  pursuit  of  him  in  the 
dark,  we  would  have  the  same  fate. 
This,  I  have  since  been  assured, 
was  his  design.  At  45  minutes 
past  seven  p.  m.,  captain  Campbell, 
in  the  Nassau,  got  up  with  the 
enemy,  and  commenced  the  action, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Stately  closed ;  a  running  fight 
was  now  maintained  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  the  enemy  fighting 
with  great  obstinacy,  until  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  very  near  and 
gave  some  close  broadsides,  on 
which  he  struck  about  half  past 
nine  p.  m.  At  this  moment  the 
ships  were  within  two  cables’  length 


of  the  shore  of  Zealand  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  my  first-lieutenant,  who  took 
possession  of  the  Danish  ship,  could 
cut  away  her  anchor,  she]  ground¬ 
ed.  Fortunately  this  ship  and  the 
Nassau  broj&ght  up  near  to  her. 
During  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night  we  were  employed  in  taking 
out  the  prisoners  ;  and  at  day-light 
of  the  23d  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  the  captured  ship  afloat,  the 
wind  blowing  strong  c-n  the  shore  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  only  course 
I  could  follow  was  to  destroy  her. 
The  necessity  for  doing  this,  and 
for  placing  our  own  ships  out  of 
danger,  soon  became  apparent,  as 
the  Danes  were  preparing  their 
artillery  on  the  coast ;  and  as  our 
ships  were  at  anchor  only  two  Ca¬ 
bles’  length  from  the  beach,  they 
would  have  done  us  great  injury. 
After  removing  the  prisoners  and 
wounded,  in  doing  which  we  ex¬ 
perienced  much  difficulty  from  the 
wind  blowing*  strong*  and  a  good 
deal  of  sea  running,  the  enemy’s 
ship  was  set  on  fire  in  the  evening 
of  the  23d,  and  in  a  short  time 
blew  up.  I  am  happy  to  say  our 
loss  has  been  small.  It  is  trifling 
indeed  when  compared  with  the 
enemy,  where  the  slaughter  was 
great,  he  having  55  killed  and  88 
wounded.  We  have,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  damage  in  our 
masts  and  rigging.  The  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  was  a  very  fine 
ship,  copper-bolted,  commanded 
by  captain  Jayson,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  620  men,  and  had  570 
on-board,  I  feel  much  indebted  to 
captain  Campbell  for  his  zeal  and 
ability  in.  the  commencement  and 
during  the  action,  and  to  the  of¬ 
ficers,  ship’s  company,  and  royal 
marines  of  his  ship.  My  warmest 
gratitude  and  praise  is  due  to  the 
officers  and  seamen,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  privates  of  royal  marines 
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of  this  ship,  for  their  brave  and 
gallant  conduct  during  the  action, 
displaying  the  cool  intrepidity  of 
British  seamen.  The  same  spirit 
animated  both  ships.  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  patronage  of  my 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  Mr.  David  Sloan,  my  first- 
lieutenant,  to  whom  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  not  only,  for  his  brave  and 
spirited  conduct  in  the  action,  but 
also  for  his  unwearied  exertion  in 
removing  the  prisoners  and  wound¬ 
ed  from  the  Danish  ship  and  set¬ 
ting  her  on  fire.  He  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  every  quality 
requisite  to  form  the  officer  and 
seaman.  Herewith  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

Yours,  &c.  Geo.  Parker. 

A  letter  from  rear-admiral  Purvis 
to  lord  Coliingwood,  and  by  him 
transmitted,  incloses  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

o 

H.  M.  ship  Alceste ,  in-shore 
off  Cadiz,  Aprils. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  when  at  anchor  to-day 
with  his  majesty’s  ship  Mercury 
and  Grasshopper  brig,  Saint  Se¬ 
bastian’s  lighthouse  S.  E.  distance 
three  miles,  wind  W.  S.  W.,  a  large 
convoy  of  the  enemy  was  discovered 
coming  close  along  shore  from  the 
northward,  under  the  protection  of 
about  20  gun-boats  and  a  numer¬ 
ous  train  of  flying  artillery  on  the 
beach.  At  3  p.  m.  I  made  signal 
to  weigh  and  attack  the  convoy, 
and  stood  directly  in  for  the  body 
of  them,  then  off' the  town  of  Rota? 
at  four,  the  enemy’s  shot  and 
shells  from  the  gun-boats  and  bat¬ 
teries  going  far  over  us, 'his  majes¬ 
ty’s"  ships  opened  their  fire,  which 
was  kept  up  with  great  vivacity 
until  half  past  six,  when  we  had 
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taken  seven  of  the  convoy,  and 
drove  a  great  many  others  on  shore 
on  the  surf ;  compelled  the  gun¬ 
boats  to  retreat,  which  they  did 
very  reluctantly,  and  not  until  two 
of  them  were  destroyed  ;  and  ac¬ 
tually  silenced  the  batteries  at  Ro¬ 
ta,  which  latter  service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  extraordinary  gal¬ 
lantry  and  good  conduct  of  captain 
Searle,  in  the  Grasshopper,  who 
kept  in  upon  the  shoal  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  town  so  near  as  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  guns  with 
grape  from  his  32-pound  carro- 
nades,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  in 
check  a  division  of  gun- boats  that 
had  come  out  from  Cadiz  to  assist 
the  others  engaged  by  the  Alceste 
and  Mercury.  It  was  a  general 
cry  in  both  ships,  “  Only  look 
how  nobly  the  brig  behaves  !”  The 
situation  of  our  little  squadron  was 
rather  a  critical  one,  tacking  every 
13  minutes  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
shoal,  with  the  wind  in,  and  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  both  sides.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action,  the  first- 
lieutenant,  Allen  Stewart,  volun¬ 
teered  to  board  the  convov,.  if  I 
would  give  him  the  boats.  I  was 
so  struck  with  the  gallantry  of  ihe 
offer  that  I  could  not  lefrain  from 
granting  them,  although  attended 
with  Great  risk.  He  went,  accom- 
panied  with  lieutenant  Pipon  and 
lieutenant  Hawky  of  the  royal 
marir.es>  who  most  handsomely 
volunteered  to  go,  as  their  party 
were  chiefly  employed  working  the 
ship  ;  Mr.  Arscott  and  Mr.  Day, 
master’s- mates ;  Messrs.  Parker, 
Adair,  Crooker,  M‘Caul,  and 
McLean,  midshipmen  ;  they  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Mercury’s 
boats,,  under  the  command  of  the 
first-lieutenant,  W.  O.  Pell,  accom¬ 
panied  by  lieutenant  Gordon  and  I 
lieutenant  Whvlock ;  Mr.  Dun- 
cain,  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Cummings*  , 

master’s'  i 
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master’s  mates.  The  boats,  led 
by  lieutenant  Stewart,  pushed  on 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  board¬ 
ed  and  brought  out  seven  tartans 
from  under  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
enemy’s  guns,  and  from  under  the 
protection  of  the  barges  and  pin¬ 
naces  of  the  combined  fleet,  which 
had  by  that  time  joined  the  gun¬ 
boats.  1  was  greatly  indebted  to 
lieutenants  Hickman  and  Jervoise, 
(who  both  wished  to  go  in  the 
boats,)  for  the  spirited  and  well- 
directed  fire  they  kept  up  from  the 
main  deck  ;  also  to  Mr.  Westlake, 
the  master,  for  his  great  attention 
to  the  steering  and  working  the 
ship  ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
adding,  that  the  other  officers,  sea¬ 
men,  and  marines,  behaved  with 
the  utmost  bravery  and  coolness. 
Captains  Gordon  and  Searle  ( v  hose 
gallantry  and  excellent  conduct  it 
might  be  presumption  in  an  officer 
of  my  standing  in  the  service  to 
comment  upon)  also  report  upon 
the  great  bravery  and  coolness  of 
their  respective  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  I  have  to  add,  the  frigates 
have  received  no  material  damage  ; 
the  Mercury,  an  anchor  shot  away, 
her  sails  and  rigging  cut  though 
not  much  ;  our  sails  and  rigging 
in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a 
great  deal  damaged  in  the  hull, 
the  main-topmasts  shot  through, 
shrouds,  sails  and  running  rigging 
cut  almost  to  pieces  ;  she  had  one 
man  mortally  wounded,  the  gun¬ 
ner  and  two  others  wounded,  but 
not  severely.  The  captured  ves¬ 
sels  are  all  loaded  on  government 
account  for  the  arsenal  at  Cadiz  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  valu¬ 
able  ship  timber.  The  zest  of  this 
little  service  was  greatly  heightened 
by  being  performed  inj  the  mouth 
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of  Cadiz  harbour,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  eleven  sail  of  the  line. 

Yours,  &c.  Murray  Maxwell. 

MAY  3. 

Admiralty -office. 

Letter  transmitted  by  rear-admiral 
the  hon  sir  A.  Cochrane,  K.  B. 
commander  in  chief  at  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands. 

Cerberus ,  off  Marie  Gal  ante , 
March  3. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  of  the 
surrender  of  the  island  of  Marie 
Galante  to  his  majesty’s  arms.- — 
Finding  the  island  afforded  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  enemy’s  privateers  with 
their  captured  vessels,  and  that  it 
interfered  considerably  with  the 
blockade  of  Guadaloupe,  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  expedient  to  attack  it : 
whereupon  I  gave  captain  Pigott 
the  command  of  about  ^00  seamen 
and  marines  from  the  Cerberus, 
Circe,  and  Camilla ;  and  on  the 
c2d  inst.  we  weighed  from  Petit 
Terre,  and  a  little  after  day-light 
effected  a  landing  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  soon  after  the  island 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
commandant,  with  the  national  mi¬ 
litary  force,  are  prisoners  of  war.-— 
I  find  it  a  very  valuable  island,  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce 
in  the  stores.  I  have  disembarked 
the  marines,  and  garrisoned  the 
place,  and  shall  remain  with  the 
force  under  my  orders  for  your 
further  directions. — I  herewith  in¬ 
close  captain  Pigott’s  letter  to  me 
on  the  occasion, (wherein  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  observe  the  high  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  captain  Bowen, 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,)  together  with  a  list  cf 
the  arms  and  military  stores  taken 
on  the  island.  *W.  Selby. 

10.  A  fire 
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10.  A  fire  broke  out  at  'Dover, 
this  afternoon,  in  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Fector  and  Co.,  adjoining 
the  Ordnance  storehouses  and 
buildings,  through  the  carelessness 
of  some  people  employed  in  coo¬ 
pering  some  casks  of  turpentine 
throwing  the  snuff  of  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  floor,  which  caught 
some  oakum  that  had  been  -wetted 
■with  turpentine  :  it  v/as  prevented 
blazing  for  some  time  by  about 
120  bags  of  wool  in  a  loft  over 
where  the  fire  commenced  ;  but 
the  flames  having  at  length  reached 
many  casks  of  turpentine,  it  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  which  nothing 
coyld  resist.  The  whole  range  of 
warehouses  of  Messrs.  Fector, 
which  fronted  the  York  House,  are 
entirely  destroyed,  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  prize  goods  taken  from 
the  Danish  ships ;  the  Ordnance 
storehouse  at  the  back  of  the  store¬ 
keeper’s  house  is  also  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  and  many  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  materially  damaged.  A 
Greek  ship  at  the  q'uay  was  also 
damaged.  Some  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  were  depositories  for 
Congreve’s  rockets  and  other  com¬ 
bustibles,  which  could  not  all  he 
got  out ;  and  several  explosions 
took  place,  the  last  of  which  carried 
away  the  roof,  rafters,  and  materi¬ 
als  of  the  bindings,  and  caused 
great  alarm.  No  further  damage 
was  however  clone,  and  the  fire 
was  got  under  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening.  The  loss  is 
suppossed  to  exceed  30,00(7. 

Mr.  Sparks,  who  has  a  large 
farm  near  Guilford,  had  upwards 
of  800  sheep  together,  when,  being 
affrighted  by  a  dog,  they  jumped 
into  an  adjoining  field,  which  is  on 
a  great  descent,  and  they  followed 
each  other  over  the  gap  of  the 
hedge  so  fast,  that  123  of  them 


were  killed.  They  were  carried 
into  Guilford  in  waggons. 

OO 

1 1 .  Police. — At  Bow-street,  a 
charge  of  robbery  has  been  for  se¬ 
veral  days  under  the  investigation 
of  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Graham,  of 
an  extraordinary  nature.  Mr. 
M‘Rae,  a  baker,  of  Peter-street, 
Westminster,  attended  before  Mr. 
Graham,  and  stated,  that  on  the 
1st  of  February,  at  eleven  at  night, 
he  had  been  robbed  by  three  men, 
on  Westminster-bridee,  of  his 
pocket-book,  containing  130/.,  and 
he  knew  where  to  find  one  of  the 
robbers.  The  magistrate  directed 
Humphries  to  attend  Mr.  M‘ftae; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  went 
early  ov  Sunday  morning  to  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  took  into  custody  Mr. 
McDonald,  a  baker,  of  that  place. 
On  the  examination  the  prosecutor  • 
stated  the  above,  and  that  lie  well 
knew  the  face  of  the  prisoner, 
having  had  often  dealings  with  him. 
The  magistrate  thought  it  a  strange 
circumstance  that  he  should  know 
the  prisoner  so  well,  and  where  to 
find  him,  and  should  have  delayed 
having  him  apprehended  for  such 
a  length  of  time.  The  explanation 
he  gave  of  his  conduct  in  this  re¬ 
spect  was,  that  the  prisoner  owed 
him  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  wished 
to  get  that  paid  before  lie  appre¬ 
hended  him,  or  he  should  lose  his 
debt,  and  that  he  had,  a  few  days 
previous,  procured  the  balance  of 
their  accounts,  amounting  to  67. ; 
after  which  he  sent  the  prisoner  a 
note,  desiring  him  to  come  to  him, 
respecting  the  draw  (robbery)  he 
made  on  him  on  the  first  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  The  prisoner  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  the  7th  instant,  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  prosecutor  and  re¬ 
quested  an  explanation  to  his  note, 
when  a  violent  altercation  ensued. 
Mr.  McDonald  was  admitted  to 
bail. 


12.  A 
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HOLLAND. 

12.  A  decree  has  been  issued  by 
Bonaparte  at  Bayonne,  subjecting  to 
confiscation  all  American  vessels 
■which  had  been  in  England,  or  were 
spoken  at  sea.  The  reason  of  the 
decree,  assigned  in  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  is  this — That  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  having  embargo¬ 
ed  all  their  vessels,  and  that  em¬ 
bargo  having  been  so  long  in  force, 
any  vessel  now  found  at  sea,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  an  American,  must  be 
an  impostor.  This  decree  reached 
Amsterdam  on  the  28th  ult.,  and 
appears  to  have  been  carried 
generally  into  effect,  without  a 
moment’s  loss  of  time.  Several 
American  ships  were  immediately 
put  under  seizure.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  distress  produced 
by  these  measures  in  Holland  must 
be  most  grievous  ;  yet  the  govern¬ 
ment  displays  a  style  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  would  ill  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  proudest  days  of  their 
prosperity. 

The  Stadt-house  at  Amsterdam, 
which  Louis  Bonaparte  has  lately 
converted  into  a  palace,  was  private 
property,  having  been  erected  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  place  by  in¬ 
dividual  contributions.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  converting  it  to  national 
purposes,  without  compensating  the 
proprietors,  created  so  much  mur¬ 
mur  at  Amsterdam,  that  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  found  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  public  conversation  on  the 
subject  under  asevere  penalty.  This 
building  has  been  called  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  is  built 
on  more  than  thirty  thousand  trees 
driven  into  the  ground. 

The  Hague,  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
Europe,  is  now  nearly  deserted,  in 


consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  thence $ 
as  it  had  no  trade,  and  was  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  court  and  the  different 
departments  of  the  administration 
for  support.  The  cause  assigned 
for  the  change  was,  the  unhealthi¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  A  consider¬ 
able  expense  was  incurred  in  the 
temporary  establishment  at  XI- 
trecht  ;  and  king  Louis  is  much 
blamed  for  the  wantonness  of  these 
disbursements  at  a  period  of  such 
general  distress.  He  is  otherwise 
popular. 

ITALY. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  in  Italy 
the  beginning  of  last  month.  The 
church  of  La  Tour  has  been  partly 
destroyed,  and  at  Lucerne  scarcely 
a  house  is  habitable.  The  famous 
hospice  (monastic  hospital)  on 
■Mount  Cenis  felt ,  the  shock  very 
strongly. 

The  papal  troops  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  French  army, 
but  continue  to  wear  the  Roman 
uniform  and  cockade.  Three  of 
the  gates  of  Rome  have  been 
shut  up. 

A  Madras  paper,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dreadful  hurricane  of 
December  last,  speaks  thus  of  its 
general  effect :  “  It  is  impossible 
to  give  an  accurate  or  adequate 
description  of  the  mischief  this 
storm  has  occasioned  ;  far  less  can 
we  describe  the  feelings  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  witnessed  this  work  of 
destruction.  Trees  are  every  where 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  houses 
of  the  European  inhabitants  have 
universally  suffered  considerable 
damage  ;  many  were  unroofed, 
and  some  partially  blown  down. 
The  mud  houses  of  the  natives  are 
in  most  places  swept,away,  and  with 
many  also  of  their  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants. 
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b;  tants.  It  is  apprehended  many 
thousands  have  perished.  Dead 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  found  lying  in  every 
din  ction  when  the  storm  abated. 
Of  the  misery  in  which  the  natives 
are  involved,  we  can  give  no  ade¬ 
quate  idea  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  which  had 
reached  us  of  the  horrid  resolution 
consequent  on  jdespair,  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
the  general  sense  in  which  they 
view  calamities.  A  native  wo¬ 
man,  after  the  storm,  raised  a  pile 
of  wood  in  a  gentleman’s  coach¬ 
house,  and,  getting  underneath  it 
with  her  child,  had  the  desperate 
resolution  to  set  fire  to  it  ;  and 
thus  burnt  herself  and  infant  to 
death.” 

13.  An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
White  Hart,  Clement’s-lane,  on 
the  body  of  James  Gillman,  late  a 
master  tailor  in  Grange-court, 
Carey -street,  who.  was  found  dead 
on  the  preceding  evening  in  his 
bed-chamber.  From  the  evidence 
of  Mary  Ball,  his  servant  girl,  and 
J.  Harrison,  his  apprentice,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  deceased  went  up 
to  his  bed-room  with  an  avowed 
intent  of  going  to  rest  for  a  short 
time;  that  a  noise  was  heard,  and 
upon  entering  the  room  he  was  seen 
lying  on  the  bed  with  his  throat 
cut  in  a  desperate  manner,  and  a 
razor  lying  by  his  side.  Surgeon 
Crowder  and  Mr.  Smith  immedi¬ 
ately  attended,  but  the  windpipe 
was  completely  separated,  and  there 
was  not  any  possibility  of  restoring 
life.  The  deceased  was  a  man  of 
a  most  excellent  character,  but  of 
weak  intellects;  he  was,  by  the 
oath  of  Mr.  Smith,  labouring  under 
a  fit  of  mental  derangement  at  the 
time,  and  his  circumstances  being 
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in  a  desperate  situation,  he  com¬ 
mitted  this  rash  act.  Verdict  — 
Lunacy. 

PROSECUTION  FOR  HERESY. 

Consistory  court  of  the  bishop  of 

London.  Friday,  May  18. 

Bishop ,  the  king1  s  proctor ,  v.  Stone* 

This  was  a  prosecution  instituted 
by  his  majesty’s  procurator-gene¬ 
ral  on  behalf  of  the  state,  against 
the  rev.  Francis  Stone,  clerk,  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  parish  church  of  Norton, 
otherwise  Cold  Norton,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  on  the  alleged 
charges  of  having  preached  on  the 
8th  July,  1806,  a  visitation  ser¬ 
mon,  in  the  parish  church  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  in  the  said  county,  before  the 
arch-deacon  of  the  diocese,  and 
afterwards  printing  and  publishing 
the  same,  in  which  he  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  the  atonement  by  the  birth  and 
death  of  Christ.  In  support  of 
these  charges,  the  testimony  of  the 
arch-deacon  and  four  other  clergy¬ 
men  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard, 
and  Mr.  Staines,  of  Chelmsford, 
booksellers,  were  read  to  the  court, 
to  prove  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  thereof.  On  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  it  was  contended  by 
the  learned  counsel,  that  this  was 
doctrine  held  forth  contrary  to  the 
established  law  of  the  church  of 
England;  lor  by  a  statute  of  the 
18th  Eliz.  it  is  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  shall  advisedly  maintain  or 
affirm  any  doctrine  directly  con¬ 
trary  and  repugnant  to  any  qf  the 
articles  of  religion,  and  shall  persist 
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in  the  same,  and  not  revoke  his  er¬ 
ror,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  preferments. — Mr.  Stone 
here  read  to  the  court  a  written  de¬ 
fence,  which  occupied  nearly  two 
hours  time,  wherein  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  he  had  done  no  more 
than  fulfil  his  engagements  with 
his  ordaining  bishop  ;  that  he  had 
conformed  to  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  by  law  established,  and  that 
he  had  not  offended  against  the 

t  > 

statute  of  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth.— 
The  court  (sir  William  Scott),  after 
making  many  observations  on  this 
important  subject,  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  charges  were  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  evidence  produced, 
and  therefore  observed,  it  could  not 
resist  the  act  of  parliament ;  but  it 
deferred  giving  final  judgment  till 
the  next  court  day,  in  order  to 
give  Mr.  Stone  an  opportunity  of 
revoking  his  error. 

Friday ,  May  20. 

This  day  the  rev.  Francis  Stone, 
rector  of  Cold  Norton  in  Essex, 
was  called  upon  by  the  court,  (sir 
William  Scott,)  agreeably  to  its 
directions,  to  appear  and  revoke  his 
error,  for  having  preached  a  ser- 
'mon  in  the  parish  church  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  before  the  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese,  wherein  he  maintained 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  established 
law  of  the  church  of  England,  by 
denying  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  cur  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  the  atonement  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  An  immense  number  of 
persons  assembled  in  the  court¬ 
room  and  hall  adjoining. 

About  nine  o’clock  sir  William 
Scott  took  his  seat,  and  Mr,  Stone 
placed  himself  at  the  bar,  and  was 
called  upon  for  his  recantation. 

The  registrar  of  the  court  then 
read  a  written  paper*  signed  by  Mr. 


Stone,  to  the  following  purport : — > 
That  he  was  not  aware,  by  j  reach¬ 
ing  this  sermon  before  the  arch¬ 
deacon,  he  was  offending  against 
the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  that  he 
was  well  persuaded  that  the  ordain¬ 
ing  bishop  authorized  him  to  preach 
as  he  did,  and  that  he  promised 
and  engaged  not  to  offend  again  in 
like  manner. 

Sir  John  Nicholls  then  addressed 
the  court  at  considerable  length, 
and  commented  on  the  unaccount¬ 
able  conductofthe  reverend  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  instead  of  recanting  his 
error,  after  the  license  and  indul¬ 


gence  that  had  been  granted  him, 
still  persisted  in  maintaining  his 
heretical  doctrines  under  the  plausi¬ 
ble  pretext  of  an  evasion.  He  beg¬ 
ged  leave  to  observe,  that  he  did 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  force 
opinions  upon  a  man  which  be 
could  not  conscientiously  believe, 
but  in  conformity  to  his  duty  he 
could  not  avoid  pressing  the  present 
prosecution,  which  was  founded 
upon  a  very  important  act  of  par¬ 
liament.' — That  act  provided,  that 
no  person  in  holy  orders  should  be 
allowed  to  preach  any  doctrine  sub¬ 
versive  of,  or  contrary  to,  the  89 
articles  of  belief ;  and  as  an  offence 
against  that  statute  had  been  clearly 
proved  against,  and  admitted  by  the 
defendant,  it  became  his  duty,  in  his 
official  capacity,  to  pray  the  court 
for  the  sentence  the  law  prescribed. 
The  constitution  of  the  land  had  left 


every  man  the  liberty  of  choosing  his 
own  religion,  but  it  had  wisely'pro- 
vided  against  persons  professing  dis¬ 
senting  principles,  from  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  emoluments  appropriated 
to  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church. 


Dr.  Lawrence  followed,  on  the 
same  side;  he  observed  that  the 

prose :utors 
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prosecutors  were  legally  entitled  to 
claim  judgment.  On  the  last  occa¬ 
sion,  the  reverend  defendant  appear¬ 
ed  before  the  court :  what  the  reve¬ 
rend  gentleman  had  said,  was  not  a 
suitable  atonement  for  his  error ; 
and  it  therefore  became  his  duty  to 
pray  sentence  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Stone  then  addressed  the 
court  extemporaneously,  and  said, 
‘he  considered  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
contain  all  the  doctrine  and  instruc¬ 
tion  necessary  to  salvation  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  appeared 
to  him  to  have  no  better  authority 
than  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
were  both  erroneous,  only  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  was  more  absurd— 
they  were  pope  against  pope,  each 
asserting  their  respective  infallibi¬ 
lity.  The  principle  of  intolerance 
was  common  to  both,  although  the 
practice  was  different :  when  he  was 
originally  ordained  a  priest,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  holy  Scriptures  were 
the  only  rule  of  his  faith,  and  he 
should  always  apply  to  them  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty. 
To  swear  a  man  to  preach  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  to  make  him  conform  his 
preaching  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  was  a  species  of 
ecclesiastical  chicanery  for  which  he 
could  not  find  a  parallel. 

Sir.  J.  Nichols  interrupted  the  re¬ 
verend  gentleman,  and  observed, 
that  the  court  did  not  sit  to  examine 
the  merits  of  his  system  of  belief, 
but  to  determine  the  question  which 
he  had  been  called'to  answer.  The 
law  determined  what  he  had  preach¬ 
ed  and  published  to  be  error,  and  it 
was  for  him  either  to  recant  it,  or 
submit  to  the  sentence  which  the 


lawhad  provided  for  such  an  offence. 

Sir.  W.  Scott  said  he  had  heard 
the  defendant  with  great  impatience. 


Instead  of  a  formal  recantation,  as 
had  been  requested  of  him,  he  only 
persisted  in  his  former  error;  what 
consolation  therev.  gentleman  could 
derive  from  his  conduct,  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  say, 

Mr,  Stone  said,  he  had  fulfilled 
the  oath  taken  on  his  ordination, 
and  if  he  erred,  he  was  answerable 
to  God,  and  him  alone.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  preach  the  worship  of  one  God, 
as  the  Trinitarians  had  to  preach 
the  unity  of  three  deities  in  one  ; 
and  as  many  other  sectaries  preach¬ 
ed  doctrines  different  from  that 
acknowledged  by  the  established 
church.  At  all  events  he  should 
conform  himself  to  God’s  word,  and 
not  to  any  act  of  parliament.  He 
h o  we  v er  req u e ste d  the  1  earned  j  ud ge 
would  be  kind  enough  to  instruct 
any  person  properly  qualified,  to 
draw  out  the  form  of  a  recantation, 
and  give  him  a  week  to  consider  of 
it. —He  would  be  happy  to  sign  it 
if  not  contradictory  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.  He  was  the  more 
solicitous  to  retain  his  living,  as  he 
had  a  wife  and  seven  children  un¬ 
provided  for,  and  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  him  for  support.  He  felt 
it  a  severe  trial,  but  he  should 
sooner  submit  to  that  than  sacrifice 
his  duty  to  his  Creator. 

Sir.  W.  Scott  said,  he  did  not  re¬ 
quire  any  formal  revocation  in  wri¬ 
ting  ofthe.  doctrines  hehad  preached, 
but  to  acknowledge  them  verbally 
and  openly  in  court,  and  to  declare 
his  belief  in  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the,  church  of  England  as  esta¬ 
blished  by  law. 

Mr.  Stone  said,  he  would  not  by 
an}r  means  sacrifice  his  duty  to- 
God,  nor  could  he  agree  to  the: 
terms  prescribed  to  him  by  the; 
learned  iudue,  unless  with  the  salvo ; 

J  O  ' 

of  conscience. 

Sir: 
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Sir  W.  Scott  observed,  the  law 
permitted  no  salvo  of  conscience. 

Or.  Lawrence  begged  leave  to 
remark,  that  neither  he  or  his 

learned  friend  who  conducted  the 

•  «! 

prosecution  meant  or  wished  to  ar¬ 
gue  the  doctrine  themselves.  This 
he  wished  and  particularly  ob¬ 
served,  lest  some  of  the  auditors 
should  depart  under  an  impression 
that  they  had  been  hearing  a  theo¬ 
logical  argument. 

Mr.  Stone  stated,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  God  to  be  the  principal  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world,  and  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  his  agent.  God  con¬ 
demned  us  all  to  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment,  but  he  reversed  the  judg¬ 
ment  through  the  medium  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Sir  V.  Scott  interrupted  him, 
and  said,  tha  only  question  he  had 
to  determine  was,  whether  Mr. 
Stone  had  revoked  the  errors  which 
he  was  proved  to  have  preached 
and  published. — The  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Stone  were  unsatis¬ 
factory.  On  the  justness  of  his 
argument,  and  in  support  of  his 
opinions,  it  was  not  a  conmetent 
subject  for  him  to  judge  upon.  He 
thought  the  indulgence  of  another 
week  would  be  productive  of  no 
good  ;  it  he  did  not  avail  himself 
of  the  present  opportunity  of  re¬ 
voking  the  error,  no  alternative  was 
left  him,  but  to  certify  his  case  to 
the  diocesan  to  whom  he  belonged, 
who  would  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law. 

The  bishop’  of  London  and  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
other  dignified  clergy,  then  entered 
the  court,  and  after  beino-  informed 
by  sir  \V  illiam  Scott  that  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  reverend  Fran¬ 
cis  Stone  were  clearly  proved  arid 
established  by  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced,  the  bishop  of  London  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  sentence,  and 


afterwards  signed  the  same,  which 
deprived  Mr.  Stone  of  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  preferments.  \ 

Immediately  after  sentence  was 
pronounced,  Mr.  Stone  cast  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed, — * 
“  God’s  will  be  done.” 

24.  The  attorney-general  moved 
for  an  information  against  Mr. 
Dogherty,  for  a  libel  against  Mr. 
Hunter.  He  stated,  that  Mr.  D., 
a  man  without  business  or  fortune, 
and  involved  in  debt,  was  introdu¬ 
ced  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
where  he  contrived  to  gain  the  af¬ 
fections  of  his  daughter,  an  artless 
girl,  of  fifteen.  The  father  forbade 
him  his  house.  Under  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  young  lady’s  mind,  ex¬ 
cited  by  this,  and  his  working  on 
her  feelings  by  letters  and  noctur¬ 
nal  serenades,  she  fell  into  a  state, 
of  insanity,  and  was  removed  to  a 
private  receptacle  lor  persons  in 
that  sad  situation,  whence  Mr.  D. 
contrived  to  steal  her  away*  and 
marry  her  under  a  state  of  imbeci¬ 
lity.  The  father  at  length  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  marriage,  and  settled  500/. 
a-year  on  her,  but  forbade  the  hus¬ 
band  from  visiting  his  home.  He 
was,  however,  induced  to  advance 
3000/.  to  relieve  Mr.  D.  from  his 
embarrassments.  At  length  Iris' 
behaviour  to  his  wife  was  such,  that 
the  father  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
terfere,  She  left  her  husband,  and 
a  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  for  a  divorce  for  ill  usage  ; 
on  which  Mr.  D.  used  the  most 
violent  threats  against  her  father. 
On  this,  Mr.  Hunter,  put  in  force 
the  securities  which!  he  had  taken 
for  the  3000/.  he  had  advanced, 
and  lodged  detainers  against  Mr. 
Dogherty  for  that  sum.  Exas¬ 
perated  at  this,  Mr.  Dogherty 
published  in  November  last  a  book 
called  The  Discovery,  in  which  be 
grossly  misrepresented  Mr.  Kurj- 
'  ter’s 
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ter’s  conduct ;  and  in  April  last  pub- 
lished  a  sort  of  novel,  entitled  Ro- 
naldsha,  in  which  he  described  the 
father  as  an  inhuman  monster,  who 
had  first  encouraged  the  addresses 
of  Mr,  Dogherty  to  his  daughter, 
then  barbarously  confined  her  in  a 
madhouse,  and  lastly,  by  the  basest 
treachery,  alienated  the  affections 
of  Mrs.  Dogherty,  and  robbed  Mr. 
Dogherty  of  his  wife,  and  her  in* 
fant  son  of  his  mother. 

Tire  court  granted  a  rule  to  show 
cause. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

To  the  delegates  of  the  democratic 

republicans  of  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  general  committee 

assembled. 

The  epoch,  fellow-citizens,  into 
which  our  lot  has  fallen,  has  indeed 
been  fruitful  of  events,  which  re^ 
quire  vigilance,  and  embarrass  de¬ 
liberation,  That,  during  such  a 
period  of  difficulty,  and  amidst  the 
perils  surrounding  us,  the  public 
measures  which  have  been  pursued 
should  meet  your  approbation,  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction, 

It  was  not  expected,  in. this  age, 
that  nations,  so  honourably  di¬ 
stinguished  by  their  advances  in 
science  and  civilization*  would 
suddenly  east  away  the  esteem  they 
had  merited  from  the  world,  and, 
revolting  from  the  empire  of  mo¬ 
rality,  assume  a  character  in  history, 
which  all  the  tears  of  their  posteri¬ 
ty  will  never  wash  frotn  its  pages. 
But,  during  this  delirium  of  the 
warring  powers,  the  ocean  having 
become  a  field  of  lawless  violence, 
a  suspension  of  our  navigation,  for 
a  time,  was  equally  necessary  to 
avoid  contest,  or  enter  it  with  ad^ 
vantage.  This  measure  will  indeed 
produce  some  temporary  incon¬ 
venience,  but  promises  lasting  good, 
by  promoting  among  ourselves 
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the  establishment  of  manufactures 
hitherto  sought  abroad,  at  the  risk 
of  collisions  no  longer  regulated  by 
laws  of  reason  or  morality. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  of 
our  citizens,  not  thinking  with  the 
mass  of  the  nation  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  government  or  of  its 
administration,  and  seeing  all  its 
proceedings  with  a  prejudiced  eye, 
should  so  misconceive  and  misre¬ 
present  our  situation  as  to  encourage 
aggression  from  foreign  nations. 
Our  expectation  is,  that  their  dis¬ 
tempered  views  will  be  understood 
by  others,  as  they  are  by  ourselves. 
But  should  war  be  the  consequence 
of  these  delusions,  and  the  errors 
of  our  dissatisfied  citizens  find 
atonement  only  in  the  blood  of  their 
sounder  brethren,  we  must  meet  it 
as  an  evil  necessarily  flowing  from 
that  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing 
which  guards  our  other  liberties ; 
and  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
assurances  that  your  ardour  will  be 
animated,  in  the  conflicts  brought 
on,  by  considerations  of  the  neces¬ 
sity,  honour,  and  justice  of  our 
cause. 

I  sincerely  thank  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  for  the  concern  you  so 
kindly  express  for  my  future  hap¬ 
piness.  It  is  a  high  and  abundant 
reward  for  endeavours  to  be  use¬ 
ful  ;  and  I  supplicate  the  care  of 
Providence  over  the  Well-being  of 
yourselves  and  our  beloved  country. 

May  25.  T.  Jefferson. 

Admiralty- office.  May  28. 

Letter  transmitted  by  rear-admiral  i 
Purvis. 

Rcdzulng ,  at  tea-,  May  7.  ■ 

Sir,  This  morning  at  day-light, , 
Cape  Trafalgar  bearing  W.  N.  W. 
about  six  miles,  an  enemy’s  convoy- 
was  discovered  coming  down  along 
shore.  The  winds  being  very  light 
and  variable,  I  was  not  enabled  to 
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close  with  them  before  seven 
o’clock  ;  at  that  time,  being  within 
point-blank  shot,  the  armed  vessels 
handed  their  sails,  and,  forming  a 
close  line,  swept  towards  us,  indi¬ 
cating  an  intention  to  board.  The 

O 

just  confidence  I  place  in  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  -command,  induced  rite 
to  meet  the  enemy  upon  his  own 
terms  ;  and  i  endeavoured  to  close, 
to  decide  the  business  as  quick  as 
possible,  in  order  to  secure  the 
merchantmen. — —  U  non  arrivi  r.g 
within  musket-shot,  a  quick  and 
well-directed  fire  was  opened,  our 
nuns  doing1  great  execution.  At 

O  ■  O  ' 

nine  o’clock,  the  enemy,  completely 
panic-struck  and  beaten,  pushed 
their  vessels  into  a  heavy  surf,  sa¬ 
crificing’ all  their  wounded.  1  in-. 

o 

stantly  sent  a  boat  to  try  to  save  as 
many  as  I  could,  as  it  Was  distress¬ 
ing  to  see  their  situation,  but  our ‘ 
men  were  unable  to  rescue  one  of 
them.  The  merchant  vessels,  see¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  their  convoy,  at¬ 
tempted  to  disperse  5  some  we 
sunk,  others  ran  into  the  surf,  and 
in  a  short  time  disappeared;  the 
rest  were  captured,  excepting  three 
(two  of  which  were  armed)  that  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  come  up 
with,  owing  to  our  crippled  state, 
having  two  24-pounders  shot 
through  the  foremast,  one  through 

O  #  '  o 

the  mainmast,  and  one  through  the 
gammoning  of  the  bowsprit,  that 
likewise  cut  the  knee  of  the  head 
asunder.  The  steady  and  cool 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
throughout  deserves  my  warmest 
praise  :  and  had  the  enemy  possess¬ 
ed  resolution  enough  to  have 
boarded,  I  could  not  doubt  of  the 
result,  though  opposed  to  such  su¬ 
perior  numbers.  My  first-lieute¬ 
nant,  Ferguson,  on  this  as  well  as 
en  many  other  occasions,  was  a 


good  assistant  to  me.  Nothing 
can  exceed  his  cool  determined  con¬ 
duct,  which  I  have  so  often  wit¬ 
nessed.  Lieutenant  Webster  like¬ 
wise  executed  his  duty  entirely  to 
my  satisfaction,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Davis,  master,  and  Mr.  Horni- 
man,  purser,  who  were  both  wound¬ 
ed  ;  the  latter,  I  fear,  will  lose  an 
eye.  It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt 
gratification  I  acquaint  you  that  our 
loss  in  men  is  small,  as  herewith 
annexed.  I  am  now  on  my  way 
to  Gibraltar,  as  our  masts  must  be 
taken  out but  I  shall  lose  no  time 
in  refitting,  and  resuming  my  sta¬ 
tion.  T.  Usher. 

Killed  and  wounded  in  the  boats. 
Killed,  .1.  Carter,  seaman  ;  wound¬ 
ed,  E.  Jacobson,  seaman  .severely, 

(  who  was  also  wounded  on  board 
the  sloop)  ;  Mr.  Davis,  master* 
slightly  ;  Mr.  Horniman,  purser, 

'  severely.' 

List  of  the  convoy.  The  Dili¬ 
gent  of  two  24-pounders  and  two 
8-pounders,  and  GO  men,  sunk  ;  the 
Boreas  of  two  24-oounders  and  two 
8-pounders,  and.  60  men,  sunk  ; 
No.  0,  of  two  24-pounders  and  one 
86-pounder,  and  So  men,  sunk  ; 
No.  6,  of  one  24-pounder  and  40 
men,  sunk  ;  No.  107,  of  two  6-poun¬ 
ders  and  85  men,  escaped  ;  a  Mis- 
tico,  of  four  6-pounders  and  20 
men,  taken ;  a  felucca,  of  four 
8-pounders  and  20  men,  escaped. 
— Merchantmen  :  7  captured,  4 

sunk,  and  1  escaped. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  in 
Madrid  to  her  brother  in  Dublin. 

30.  “  Words  cannot  describe  the 
horror  with  which  we  have  been 
surrounded  since  the  first  of  this 
month :  the  approaching  storm 
was  expected,  but  on  the  2d,  im¬ 
mediately  after  breakfast,  it  broke 
out  in  the  most  furious  manner. 
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Oar  friend  T.  had  provided  a  re¬ 
treat  at  his  country-house,  about 
six  miles  distant,  to  which  we  were 
to  remove  that  very  evening,  but 
the  storm  overtook  us,  and  stopped 
our  journey.  The  thunder  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  business,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  whole  male  population  of 
the  city  appeared  in  arms  ;  where- 
ever  a  French  soldier  was  disco¬ 
vered,  he  was  instantly  cut  down  or 
shot ;  six  of  them  were  put  to  death 
under  our  windows  :  the  scene  was 
dreadful  beyond  description.  After 
two  or  three  hours  carnage,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  our  great  street  called 
Alcala,  a  reinforcement  of  French¬ 
men  poured  into  the  town,  and  in 
their  turn  became  the  assailants;  our 
floors  were  burst  open  by  the  de¬ 
feated  populace,  and  seven  or  eight 
of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  un¬ 
der  the  couches,  and  in  different 
parts  of  die  house  ;  but  the  French 
soldiers  followed  them,  and  in  my 
presence  they  most  unmercifully 
bayoneted  those  who  had  first  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  where  I  and  my 
children  sat  shivering  with  horror. 
The  presence  of  a  young  French 
officer  protected  us;  and  he  had  the 
humanity  to  continue  in  the  house 
the  entire  of  this  fatal  day,  to  whom 
I  certainly  owe  the  lives  of  myself 
and  children.  All  night  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  forced  to  illuminate 
their  windows,  and  fifteen  dreadful¬ 
looking  fellows  took  entire  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house; 
they  soon  broke  open  the  ceilai  s, 
which  they  plundered,  nor  could 
the  presence  of  the  friendly  officer 
I  have  mentioned  prevent  them. 
The  following  morning  was  indeed 
a  scene  of  horror.  Almost  every 
person  that  passed  through  the 
streets  was  stained  widi  blood,  and 
the  dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps ;  it 


was  reported,  and  I  believe  with 
some  truth,  that  Murat,  the  French 
general,  intended  to  erect  some 
works  outside  the  town,  to  batter  it 
to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  abandoned.  The  next  day, 
when  the  tumult  had  a  little  abated, 
T.  and  I  got  some  articles  of  plate 
and  the  books  of  the  house,  and 
through  the  intercession  of  our 
French  friend  were  suffered  to  re¬ 
move  to  his  residence  at  Omhro, 
where  we  now  are  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.— -You  shall  hear  from  me  by 
the  first  possible  conveyance.  The 
chance  I  have  of  sending  this  to 
Lisbon  is  but  small,  but  it  may 
possibly  reach  you.” 

31.  During  the  storm  this  day, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  an  ash- 
tree  in  the  earl  of  Portsmouth’s 
park,  Hampshire,  was  shivered  to 
pieces  by  the  lightning.  A  brace 
of  bucks  were  under  the  tree  ;  one 
was  struck  dead,  and  the  other 
much  injured.  Several  deer  were 
about  57  yards  west  of  the  tree,  one 
of  which  was  also  struck  dead. — - 
On  the  same  day  a  ball  of  fire  en¬ 
tered  the  side,  and  came  out  at  the 
roof,  of  a  barn  belonging  to  Mr., 
Sergrove,  at  South  Moreton,  near 
Wallingford,  Oxfordshire.  It  set 
fire  to  the  thatch ;  but  there  being  a 
number  of  persons  on  the  spot,  it 
was  prevented  from  spreading  by 
taking  the  thatch  off  the  roof. — At 
Warminster  a  ball  of  fire  fell  on  a 
thatched  public-house,  and  pene¬ 
trated  through  two  floors  into  a 
kitchen,  where  it  exploded,  and  set 
the  house  on  five,  nothing  being 
saved  except  the  stock  of  beer.  Two 
adjoining  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  notwithstanding  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  that  poured  down  du¬ 
ring  the  time. — A  tremendous  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  passed  over 
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the  city  of  Bristol.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  serious  injury  being 
.sustained  by  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy  attended 
this  day  at  the  chamberlain’s  office, 
Guildhall,  where  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  an 
elegant  sword,  voted  to  him  by  the 
•corporation  of  London.  The  cham¬ 
berlain  in  a  very  appropriate  speech, 
in’  presenting  the  sword,  dwelt  upon 
what  the  country  owed  to  the  gal¬ 
lant  and  much-lamented  lord  Nel¬ 
son,  under  whose  flag  the  worthy 
captain  had  so  much  signalized 
himself. 


JUNE. 

1.  Several  disturbances  have 
taken  place  among  the  weavers  in 
Lancashire,  relative  to  the  prices  of 
their  wages.  A  meeting  of  the  cot¬ 
ton-manufacturers  of  Manchester 
was  this  day  held,  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  advance  the 
wages  dO  per  cent,  upon  the  present 
prices,  and  to  make  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  1st  of  August.  The 
proposition,  unfortunately,  had  not 
the  deified  effect.  The  weavers 
demanded  an  advance  of  6b.  Pd.  in 
the  pound  sterling;  and  still  refused 
to  return  to  their  work.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  of  them,  it  is  said,  assembled 
at  a  village  between  Manchester 
and  Bury  ;  and  the  cavalry  went 
from  Manchester  to  disperse  them. 
At  Bolton  and  Bury  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  disorder ;  but  the  weavers 
at  Manchester,  though  refusing  to 
work,  were  very  peaceable.  Man¬ 
chester  was  full  of  soldiers.  The 
volunteers  had  been  on  duty  all  day, 
and  were  to  mount  guard  all  night 
m  two  separate  parts  of  the  town. 
— The  London  Gazette  of  the  14th 
inst.  contains  a  proclamation  fee 
apprehend ing  the  parsons  concerned 
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in  the  late  outrages  at  Rochdale ; 
who  axe  described  to  have,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  broke  open  the  private 
houses  of  cotton  and  woollen-wea¬ 
vers,  carried  off  their  shuttles  and 
other  implements  of  weaving,  and 
demolished  the  glass  windows  of 
the  office  where  the  magistrates 
were  then  me,  for  transacting  pub¬ 
lic  business,  by  throwing  large  stones 
thereat,  several  of  which  stones 
wounded  the  special  constables  then 
in  attendance;  and  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  broke  open  and  entirely 
burnt  down  the  piison  then  and 
there  being  :  and,  on  Tuesday  the 
31st  of  the  said  month  of  May,  such 
rioters  continued  their  depredations, 
and  in  the  evening  thereof  extorted 
money  from  divers  peaceable  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  said  town  and  parish 
of  Rochdale,  by  gathering  them¬ 
selves  together  in  large  bodies,  and 
menacing  to  burn  their  houses,  fac¬ 
tories,  mills,  &c.  and  proceeded  to 
such  extremities,  that  the  lives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  were  not  only  threatened 
but  in  most  imminent  danger.’*  W e 
are  very  sorry  to  add,  that  the 
weavers  in  Lancashire  continued 
their  refractor v  proceedings  some 
weeks  longer.  On  the  20th  inst.  ‘large 
bodies  of  them  again  assembled  in 
St. George’s  Fields,  Manchester,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  streets,  and  not 
only  stopped  all  the  looms  they 
found  at  work, but  interrupted  every 
weaver  coming  in  with  finished 
pieces,  or  going  out  with  fresh  work, 
forcing  the  workmen  to  return  from 
whence  they  came.  Considerable 

j 

bodies  of  them  again  assembled  on 
the  21st,  but  indicated  rather  a 
peaceable  disposition.  Parties  oF 
the  4th  dragoons  patrolled  the 
streets  during  the  day. 

2.  Early  this  morning,  in  a  field  at 
the  back  of  the  Queen’s  Head  and 
Artichoke  public-house,  leading  to 
Camden  Town,  Mr.  Joachim,  of 
(EC  Pratt- 
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Pratt-place,  Camden  Town,  -  was 
found  dead.  In  the  afternoon  he 
Went  to  visit  Mr.  Moss,  who  resides 
at  Cum  berl an d-pia  ce,  Lisson  G reen , 
and  received  some  money.  When 
he  left  Mr.  Moss,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  Salisbury- place,  where  he 
stopped  to  see  some  persons  play  at 
skittles  till  a  late  hour.  About  half 
past  eleven  o’clock,  the  landlord  of 
the  Queen’s  Head  and  Artichoke 
public-house  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  cry  of  “  Murder 
It  was  supposed  Mr.  J.  was  then 
attacked  by  robbers,  and  that  he 
being  a  resolute  man  had  resisted 
their  attack.  His  money  and  watch 
were  stolen,  but  notes  about  him  to 
the  amount  of  100/.  were  not  taken. 
A  large  bullet  had  entered  the  left 
side,  and  passed  through  his  heart. 

3.  John  Taylor,  a  sailor,  was 
tried  under  lord Ellenborcugh’s  act, 
for  stabbing,  cutting,  and  wound- 
mo-  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Wood, 
With  intent  to  kill,  disable,  or  do 
her  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  He 
repeatedly  begged  of  her  to  go  and 
live  with  him,  and  she  as  often  re¬ 
fused.  On  the  1 2th  of  May  they 
met  in  the  street ;  they  drank  some 
porter  together,  and  the  man  then 
repeated  his  solicitations  ;  she  posi¬ 
tively  refused  ;  on  which  he  drew  a 
knife  and  stabbed  her.  He  was 
found  Guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  Monday. 

7.  This  afternoon  a  melancholy 
accident  happened  near  Putney- 
bridge,  to  John  Cooper,  Charles 
Grant,  and  Richard  Northern, 
the  former  a  journeyman,  the  latter 
apprentices  to  Mr.  Bcnsley,  printer, 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-street.  A  party 
had  agreed  to  spend  the  day  up  the 
river,  but  the  whole  declined  except 
the  above  three;  they  proceeded 
'without  a  waterman,  and  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  management 
of  a  boat,  it  upset,  and  two  of  them 


were  drowned.  The  body  of  Nor¬ 
thern  was  found  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  he 
was  recovered  by  the  means  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Royal  Humane  So¬ 
ciety. 

king’s  bench,  June  11. 

The  King  v.  Governor  Picioti. 

This  cause  came  on  again  to 
be  tried  this  day,  and  occupied 
the  court  (which  was  extremely 
crowded  the  whole  day)  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
at  night. 

Mr.  G arrow,  in  stating  the.  case 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  the  evidence  which 
he  was  again  about  to  adduce  in 
support  of  this  prosecution,  had  been 
already  fully  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  had  no  matter  of  novelty  to 
state  to  the  jury;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  personal  feelings  on 
the  other  side,  he  protested  for  him¬ 
self,  that  out  of  this  case  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  defendant,  and  had 
no  other  view  but  wishing  justice 
might  be  done  to  all  parties,  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  part  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  public.  The  horrid  barbarities 
charged  against  this  defendant  were 
such  as  had  never  before  been  char¬ 
ged  against  any  British  governor, 
that  of  cruelly  torturing  a  female  of 
the  tender  age  of  fourteen  years. 
Pie  then  stated,  that  in  the  year 
P801  the  island  of  Trinidad  was 
ceded  to  the  British  forces,  under 
general  sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
when  the  defendant  was  appointed 
governor  of  that  island,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  people  of  the 
island  were  to  be  governed  by  their 
own,  namely,  the  Spanish  laws,  un¬ 
til  his  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be 
known.  It  was  the  custom  of  that 
country  that  persons  should  marry 
at  an  early  age  ;  and  the  unhappy 
female,  who  gave  rise  to  this  pro¬ 
secution, 
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secution,  (Louisa  Calderon,)  had 
been  contracted  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Pedro  Lewis  ;  but  by  the 
artifices  of  his  servant  Carlos  Gon- 
salez,  she  was  by  him  seduced,  and 
he  afterwards  robbed  his  master  of 
2000  ducats.  The  robber  escaped, 
but  the  girl  was  taken  up,  and  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  the  governor, 
to  permit  torture  to  be  inflicted,  in 
order  to  comDel  her  to  confess  what 
she  knew  of  the  facts.  The  manner 
in  which  this  torture  was  inflicted, 
he  should  abstain  from  describing, 
but  the  jury  would  have  the  pain  to 
hear  it  described  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferer  herself,  corroborat¬ 
ed  by  other  evidence.  Before  in¬ 
dicting  the  torture,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  however  to  show  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  a  British  governor,  had 
consented  to  it.  In  answer  to  this, 
it  was -said,  that  the  defendant  was 
authorized  by  the  law  of  Spain  in 
such  cases;  but  in  reply  to  this,  he 
should  show  that  no  such  law  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Spanish  code,  that  no 
Spanish  governor  could  have  in¬ 
flicted  such  a  punishment,  and  that 
it  was  reserved  for  governor  Ficton 
to  be  the  first  to  introduce  torture 
into  that  island,  which  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish  laws  could  only  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  witchcraft,  and  Louisa 
Calderon  was  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  ever  known  in  that  island 
where  torture  was  inflicted  for  a 
different  crime.  If,  however,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  shown  on  the  other 
side,  from  the  old  Spanish  books, 
recognising  torture  in  such  cases, 
he  would  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  such  laws  were  obsolete,  and 
that  this,  and  this  only,  was  the  one 
solitary  case  where  torture  had  ever 
been  inflicted,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
repeat  that  it  was  first  introduced  by 
a  British  governor ;  and  he  should 
further  contend,  that  from  the  in¬ 
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troduction  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  all  such  laws,  it  they  ever  cud 
exist,  must  cease,  and  be  whody 

void  and  nugatory. 

Louisa  Calderon  was  then  exa¬ 
mined,  and  described  the  manner  m 
which  the  torture  was  inflicted,  m 
nearly  the  same  way  sue  had  done 
on  the  former  trial,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  she  now  gave  her  evidence 
in  the  English  language,  with  ranch 
fluency  and  correctness.  Having 
described  the  pike  on  which  she 
stood,  suspended  by  a  rope  and 
pulley  from  the  cieling,  her  Punt¬ 
ing,  See.  Sec.  she  further  stated,  that 
the  persons  present  were  Begerot, 
the  judge,  who  first  applied  to  the 
governor  for  the  Order  to  torture, 
tie  Castro,  the  gscribado,  or  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  judge,  and  Ralpho 
Shando,  the  alguzil  or  constable. 
She  also  stated,  that  when  brought 
before  the  governor,  he  said  if  she 
did  not  declare  who  had  got  the 
money,  he  would  make  the  hang¬ 
man  pass  his  hands  over  her. 

Ralpho  Shando  corroborated  her 
statement. 

The  order  for  applying  the  tor¬ 
ture  was  then  produced,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  words  following: — 

«  Appllau :z  la  question*  a  Lout: a 
C alder  onlL 

(Signed)  The  Governor. 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  stating  the  case  of 
the  defendant,  admitted  the  facts 
to  have  been  fully  proved  ;  but  the 
jury  were  to  recollect,  that  the  idea 
of  applying  the  torture  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  with  governor  Pictcn,  but 
with  the  j  udge  of  the  country .  W  i  th 
respect  to  its  severity,  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  say,  but  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  the  prosecutix  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  crime  which,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  considered  a  capital 
offence,  and  lead  to  an  ignominious 
execution.  In  order  that  the  jury 
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might  judge  rightly  of  the  case,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  see  and 
understand  what  the  charge  truly 
was.  It  was  not  for  causing  Louisa 
Calderon  to  be  cruelly  tortured, 
but  giving  an  order  that  torture 
should  be  applied.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  mean  Lo  say  that. if  his  con¬ 
duct  was  illegal,  lie  was  not  by  the 
laws,  and  m  a  moral  point  of  view, 
answerable ;  but  the  imprisonment 
and  severe  treatment.were  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  him,  unless  the  governor 
Was  to  be  considered  as  the  gaoler 
and  executioner.  The  only  point, 
therefore,  which  the  jury  had  to 
try  was,  whether  governor  Picton 
had  ordered  the  torture  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  unlawfully  and  maliciously, 
or  otherwise;  but  in  fact  the  malice 
might  be  of  course  inferred  if  the 
thing  wars  done  illegally.  If  the 
law  was  in  existence,  he  was  autho¬ 
rized  and  bound  by  it  to  exercise 
that  power. 

A  great  number  of  depositions 
■were  then  read  to  prove  the  lav/s  of 
Spain  on  this  subject. 

After  a  vast  body  of  evidence 
being  adduced  to  show  that  torture 
wars  authorized  by  the  Spanish  laws, 
and  much  argument  on  both  sides, 
it  was  at  length  agreed  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict  should  be  taken  ;  and 
after  a  charge  from  lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  in  which  he  observed,  that 
however  the  law  of  Spain  authorized 
torture,  and  that  governor  Picton 
had  not  acted  maliciously,  in  his 
opinion  he  had  acted  extra-judich 
ally,  for  the  dernier  appeal  was  not 
to  the  governor,  but  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  therefore  the  court 
would  infer  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  fact. 

The  jury  then  returned  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict :  That,  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Trini¬ 
dad  to  the  British  force,  the  law  of 
Spain  authorized  torture,  and  that 
governor  Picton  had  not  acted  ma- 
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Lciously,  except  so  far  as  the  law 
inferred  from  the  facts.  Upon  the 
other  counts  of  the  indictment,  the 
jury  found  a  general  verdict  of — 
Guilty. 

The  trial  did  not  terminate  until 
near  eight  o’clock  at  night. 

ASSESSED  TAXES. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Kensington  ;  held  at  the 
Coffee-house  at  Hammersmith, 
on  Monday  the  13th  of  June, 
1  08  : 

The  clerk  laid  before  the  meeting 
a  printed  copy  of  a  bill  now  pending 
in  parliament,  entitled  “  A  bill  to 
amend  and  regulate  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  of  die  tax  upon  property,  pro¬ 
fessions,  trades,  and  offices  and 
the  same  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
sidered,  the  following  resolutions 
were  moved  and  seconded,  and 
unan imously  ag reed  to — v i z . 

Resolved,  I.  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners  now  present,  it 
would  be  derogatory  from  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  injurious  to  their  feel¬ 
ings  as  independent  men,  acting  gra¬ 
tuitously  in  the  performance  of  a 
very  invidious  and  expensive  service, 
to  the  state,  to  be  superintended, 
controlled,  and  directed  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  appointed  and  paid  by  the  crown, 
without  the  same  qualification  in  re¬ 
spect  of  property  as  is  required  of 
themselves,  and  who  may  by  his 
conduct  render  himself  extremely 
offensive. 

2.  That  the  commissioners  are 
unconscious  of  having  in  any  man¬ 
ner  neglected  their  duty ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  shown  the 
utmost  promptitude  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  various  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  taxes  under 
their  management. 

3,  That 
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3.  That  the  commissioners  can¬ 
not  contemplate,  without  the  most 
lively  apprehension,  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  regulations  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
by  half-yearly  instalments  ;  because, 
from  their  experience  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  now  attending  the  collection 
of  the  taxes,  they  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  that  if  these  regulations 
shall  be  acted  upon,  exchequer  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  issued  against  whole 
streets ,  and  the  utmost  confusion 
and  distress  prevail,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  the  taxes,  and  in  the  end  lead 
to  consequences  the  most  serious 
and  alar  mine. 

O 

4.  That  the  commissioners  are 
sen  ibie  of  the  necessity  of  an  early 
and  regular  payment  of  the  taxes; 
but  are  of  opinion  that  the  laws 
now  in  force  are  fully  adequate  to 
that  purpose,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
clone  consistently  with  the  feelings 
and  ability  of  the  people  under  the 
present  severe  pressure  of  the  times. 

Ordered,  That  the  foregoing  re¬ 
solutions  be  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  transmitted  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that 
copies  be  sent  to  the  members  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

(Signed)  John  Gregory, 
Chairman. 

13.  This  and  two  following  days, 
the  duke  of  Bedford’s  annual  sheep¬ 
shearing  took  place  at  Woburn- 
Abbey  ;  to  which  all  the  principal 
agriculturists  and  graziers,  ama- 
teurs  as  well  as  practical,  went 
down.  On  the  first  day  (Monday) 
the  company  assembled  at  the  Park 
farm,  to  view  the  duke’s  Southdown 
and  Leicester  sheep,  which  were  to 
be  sold  in  the  afternoon.  The 
company  returned  to  dinner  at  the 
Abbey  at  three.  Sale  of  the  sheep 
took  place  at  six ;  some  of  the  South* 


down  ewes  sold  at  46/.  per  head ; 
Leicester  theaves  as  high  as  80/. — - 
Tuesday  the  Smithfield  club  met 
to  transact  some  business  ;  after¬ 
wards  attended  a  ploughing  match 
at  Crawley  Heath ;  dined  at  the  Ab¬ 
bey  at  three;  after  dinner  lord  So¬ 
merville  presented  to  the  duke  a 
large  silver  salver  from  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  Great  Britain.  This 
elemint  piece  of  plate  weighed  400 
ounces,  and  was  about  18  inches 
by  two  feet  in  size;  the  border  was 
dec  orated  v  with  embossed  figures, 
emblematical  of  agriculture  ;  in  the 
centre  was  the  Bedford  arms,  su¬ 
perbly  engraved,  with  the  following 
inscription  :  “  To  his  grace  John 
duke  of  Bedford,  from  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of  Great-Bffitain,  Anno  Do¬ 
mini  1807.”  His  grace  returned 
thanks  in  a  most  elegant  and  ani* 
mated  speech.  —  Wednesday,  the 
company  viewed  the  several  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  See.  and- at¬ 
tended  the  sale  of  Southdown  ewes 
and  theaves;  some  sold  for  31.  1  os. 
per  head  ;  after  which  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  the  pr  izes  took  place. 

In  the  King’s  Bench,  lord  Ellcn- 
borough  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  the  question  the  Kin*  v. 
Dodd ,  on  the  legality  of  joint-stock 
companies.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  statute  had  lain  dormant 
for  88  years,  it  would  be  hard  to 
subject  Mr.  Dodd  to  its  penal  lies,* 
It  was,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  this  and  other  joint  stock  com¬ 
panies,  with  transferable  shares, 
were  illegal,  and  that  the  promoters 
of  future  establishments  of  this  de¬ 
scription  would  be  liable  to  the  sta¬ 
tutable  penalties,  having  no  excuse 
for  ignorance. 

James  Gilchrist,  stocking-maker, 
at  Slatefield,  near  Glasgow,  was 
tried  before  the  high  court  of  jus¬ 
ticiary,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  wife,  by  strangling  her 
and  then  setting  fire  to  her  clothes, 
(E  4)  with 
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Vvrith  the  view  of  having  it  believed 
that  she  had  been  accidentally  burnt 
to  death.  After  a  trial  which  lasted 
ten  hours,  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
ordered  to  he  executed  at  Glasgow 
on  the  1 7th  of  July. 

14.  1  his  morning  an  inquest  was 
held  at  tire  Swan,  the  corner  of 
Church-street,  Lambeth,  on  the 
body  of  muss  Jemima  Prosser,  about 
ten  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  i  n  the  Strand, 
wno  lost  her  life  by  falling  from  a 
barge  into  the  Thames,  about  four 
o’clock  on  Sunday  evening  last. 
She  had  just  returned  from  board¬ 
ing-school,  and  was  on  a  visit  attire 
house  of  Mr.  Davies  in  Northum¬ 
berland-  stieet.  The  deceased  went 
in  company  with  miss  An  ire  Davies, 
on  board  a  barge  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  it  being  a  line  evening,  and 
tire  tide  high  up.  As  they  walked 
along  the  gunwale  of  the  vessel, 
miss  D.,  who  was  foremost,  sud¬ 
denly  missed  her  companion,  and, 
upon  looking  into  the  water,  she 
could  discern  her  clothes,  thoutrh 

...  ,  -  O 

her  face  was  not  visible.  .Sire  gave 
an  alarm,  but  the  body  had  sunk 
before  a  boat  could  reach  the  spot. 
Several  persons  repeatedly  endea¬ 
voured  with  drags  to  recover  the 
body  ;  but  it  was  not  found  until 
between  10  and  1  1  o’clock  on  Mon* 
day  night,  when  T.  Duffin,  a  water¬ 
man,  saw  the  body  lying  paitly  on 
the  shore,  and  partly  immersed  in 
water,  opposite  Lambeth  palace. 

- — Verdict  Accidental  aec.th. 

FIRE  AT  TRINIDAD. 

16.  "We  have  been  favoured  by  a 
correspondent  with  the  following 
account  of  the  dreadful  and  exten¬ 
sive  conflagration  of  the  town  of 
Port  d’Espagne,  in  the  ill-fated 
island  of  Trinidad,  where  every 
house  has, been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

“  The  the  bey  an  at  a  chemist’s 

j  O 

shop  in  Fredcrick-strcet,  about  ten 


o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  24-th 
of  March.  By  eleven  o’clock  that 
street  was  consumed,  and  before 
twelve  the  whole  front  of  tire  town 
was  burnt,  extending  from  the 
corner  of  the  old  Ordnance-yard 
in  the  east,  down  to  Unwin’s-corner 
in  the  west,  excepting  die  commis¬ 
sary-general’s  house  ana  stores. 
Mackintosh’s  and  Cipriani’s  brick- 
buildings,  which  are  opposite  on  the 
sea- shore,  and  which  were  saved  by 
knocking  down  the  wooden  build- 


nip's  at  each  end.  From  Unwin’s- 

O 

corner,  the  Are  extended  up  to  the 
new  buildings  owned  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  others,  to  the  north  of 
Brunswick-souaie,  from  whence  it 

t  y 

Wy  to  the  end  of  St. 


ran  up  obli 


rlarket- 


Ann’s-street,  and  to  the 
place  in  the  east,  where  it  stopped. 
This  describes  the  circumference  of 
till  s 


dreadful  conflagration  ;  within 

1  S  A  J.0  t 
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House  standing. 


Such  was  the  rat  iditv  of  the  flames, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  consequences  that  must  ensue 

ade  by 


from  the  dreadful  Havoc  made 
thb  fire  are,  at  this  time,  (April 
3d.)  almost  incalculable. 

£i  l"t  is  said  that  1500  bouses  are 
cell  turned,  together  with  their  fur- 
niture  and  stores  of  merenandise, 
supposed  to  the  value  of  one  million 
and  a  half Stirling  ;  and  that  10,000 
people  are  without  houses,  beds, 
clothes,  and  food  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  immediate  supplies  will 
be  sent  from  the  neighbouring  c.o- 
Ionics;  yet  as  no  adequate  supply 
can  be  obtained  for  them  in  the 
colonies,  because  of  the  American 
embargo,  it  is  expected  that  the  go- 
vernment  of  this  country  will  take 

•j 

early  notice  cf  such  an  uncom¬ 
monly*  distressing  event,  by  afford¬ 
ing  some  adequate  degree  of  relief.” 

17*  The  Hertford  shire  agricul¬ 
tural  society  met  at  Cold  Harbetur 
Farm,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 

Bridgewater, 


1808.1 
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Bridgewater,  their  president ;  the 
day  was  line  and  the  company. nu¬ 
merous,  amongst  whom  were  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  sir  John  Sebright 
and  many  oi  the  principal  gentry 
©f  the  country.  Alter  viewing  th 
stock  exhibited  on  the  ground,  and 
paying  due  attention  to  the  ploughs 
contending  for  prizes,  the  company 
adjourned  to  dinner  at  the  King's 
Arms,  Berkhampstead.  The  toasts 
-given  wereT  he  king,  f  he  queen,  if  he 
prince  of  Wales  and  royal  family, 
Speed  the  plough,  Small  in  size 
great  in  value.  Breeding  in  all  its 
branches,  The  fleece.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  three  times  three,  was 
drank  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
— The  noble  duke  returned  thanks 
in  a  neat  and  elegant  speech,  and 
assured  the  company,  that  if  he  me¬ 
rited  their  approbation,  it  was  by 
encouraging  agricultural  pursuits. 
On  the  members  of  the  county, 
being  given,  sir  John  Sebright 


Fordham,  of  Royston  ;  this  toast 
excited  mirth  and  applause,  and  the 
yarn  was  admired  for  the  beauty 
and  silky  softness  of  its  texture. 
The  , prizes  were  adjudged  to  the 
earl  of  Bridgewater  for  the  best 
plough,  which  being  the  invention 

~  Hampshire,  the 


of  Mr.  Plenty, 


thanked  the  company  for  himself 
and  colleagues  for  the  honour  they 
had  done  him,  and  was  happy  in 
giving  encouragement  to  this  in¬ 
stitution,  as  by  so  doing  he  had  m’et 
with  their  approbation— -and  gave 
a?  a  toast,  Peace,  plenty  and  com¬ 
merce  all  over  the  world  ;  Mr.  R. 
Flower,  of  Hertford,  gave  as  a  toast 
- — Mary  Bowdeli,  aged  GO, — living 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  reason  of 
his  introducing  such  a  person  to 
'their  notice  was,  that  she  had  spun 
1  lb.  of  Merino  wool  into  yarn,  so 
fine,  that  it  was  considered,  by  those 
who  were  competent  judges,  to  ex¬ 
cel  any  ever  attempted- — that  it 
measured  in  length  ‘29  miles  200 
yards.  He  assured  the  company, 
he  was  informed,  he  might  chal¬ 
lenge  all  Europe  to  produce  so  rare 
a  specimen  of  skill  and  industry  as 
that  now  produced,  which  was  sent 
for  their  insnectipn  'by  Mr.  E.  K. 


earl  begged  him  to  accept  tne  prize 
value  IQ  guineas,  as  he  considered 
more  merit  due  to  him  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  ;  the  best  and  second  plough¬ 
man  received  a  prize  of  o  and  2 
guineas  each;  Mr.  R.  Flower,  Hert¬ 
ford,  for  the  best  one-year-old  ram, 
of  the  mixed  Merino  breed,  a  cup 
value  5  guineas  ;  to  the  same  for 
the  two  best  ewes,  of  the  same  breed, 
a  cup  value  5  guineas;  to  Joseph 
Halsey,  esq,  9  guineas  for  tne  best 
boar;  to  the  best  sheep-shearer  3 
guineas  ;  the  second  best  2  guineas; 
and  the  third  one  guinea. 

king’s  bench,  June  18. 

The  Kin f  v.  Hart  and  IV.  White. 

This  was  an  information  filed  ex 
officio,  by  the  attorney  general, 
against  the  defendants,  as  proprie¬ 
tors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  for  a  libel  on 
sir  S.  He  Blanc,  one  of  tne  justices 
of  the  court. 

The  attorney-general,  for  the 
prosecution,  stated  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  file  this  information 
against  the  defehdants,  for  certain 
scandalous  strictures  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  that  paper,  on  the  conduct  of 
the  judge  and  jury  who  had  tried 
Chapman  and  Ben  net  at  the  last 
admiralty  sessions  ;  the  former,  for 
the  murder  of  a  sailor  of  the  name 
of  Dunn ;  and  the  latter  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  a  boy  named 
Rickman.  In  these  libels  it  was 
falsely  stated,  that  sir  Simon  had 
presided  on  both,  whereas  he  only 
presided  on  the  trial  of  Chapman. 

The 
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The  attorney-general  then  went 
over  the  different  cases,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence  ;  and  was  certain 
that  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  on  that 
occasion,  neither  with  the  jury,  as 
it  did  not  appear  that  they  were 
actuated  by  any  mistaken  notions 
-of  philanthropy  ;  and  the  solicitor- 
general,  who  conducted  the  pro¬ 
secution;  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  verdict  which  had  been  re¬ 
turned.  These  libels  had  no  other 
tendency  than  to  bring  the  trial  by 
jury  into  contempt,  and  subvert 
the  constitution.  The  papers  which 
contained  the  libels  were  produced 
and  read  by  Mr.  Lowten. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Harvey  produced  the 
patent  constituting  sir  8.  Le  Blanc 
a  judge  of  the  court,  as  did  an  offi¬ 
cer  a  copy  of  the  record  of  Chap¬ 
man  and  Benneds  acquittal. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  for  the  defendant, 
addressed  the  jury  with  great  force 
and  animation,  and  contended  that 
no  criminality  could  be  attached  to 
them  for  animadverting  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  as 
the  right  of  so  doing  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
printing,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Donnellan,  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  sir  T. 
JSopghton  ;  and  very  lately  in  the 
case  of  Haggerty  and  Holloway  ; 
but  in  both  these  cases  very  severe 
pamphlets  had  been  published,  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  who  presided,  and  the  jury 
who  found  them  guilty  ;  yet  these 
publications  had  not  the  smallest 
tendency  to  bring  tire  trial  by  jury 
into  contempt,  or  subvert  the  con¬ 
stitution,  though  they  were  written 
with  greater  severity  than  those 
imputed  to  the  defendants,  who  did 
not  publish  with  any  criminal  in¬ 
tent.  He  then  detailed  the  evi¬ 


dence  before  the  j  ury  on  both  trials, 
and  hoped  the  jury  would  see  that 
much  ground  of  animadversion 
arose  on  their  acquittal. 

The  attorney-general  made  a 
short  reply.  After  a  suitable 
charge  from  Mr.  Justice  Grose, 
who  presided  in  the  room  of  the 
lord  chief  justice,  the  jury  retired 
for  half  an  hour,  and  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  hall  and  court  were  very 
crowded,  and  when  the  word  Guilt y 
was  pronounced,  there  was  much 
hissing  on  the  outside  of  the  bar, 
which  induced  the  learned  judge  to 
direct  that  any  person  thus  disturb¬ 
ing  the  peace  should  be  brought 
before  him  ;  whereupon  silence  was 
restored ;  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  the  courfe  was  ordered  to  be 
cleared. 

20.  On  the  1 1th,  12th,  and  13th 
Inst.  Mr.  Cannington  opened  vari¬ 
ous  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stonehenge,  under  the  direction 
of  sir  Richard  Hoare,  bart.  and 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  A.  B. 
Lambert,  esq.  and  found  a  number 
of  curious  remains  of  Celtic  orna¬ 
ments,  such  as  beads,  buckles,  and 
broaches  in  amber,  wood,  and 
gold;  one  of  which,  for  its  ele¬ 
gance  and  appropriate  form,  is  at 
once  a  proof  of  the  nobility  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  barrow  was 
raised,  and  the  elegance  of  the  arts 
at  the  period  of  the  interment, 
about  3000  years  from  the  present 
period.  The  shape  of  this  curious 
article  is  conical,  and  the  exact  form 
of  the  barrow  itself,  which  it  was 
most  probably  intended  to  figure. 
Conceive  a  piece  of  wood,  imbri¬ 
cated  in  layers,  one  over  the  other, 
to  the  summit  of  the  cone,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  thin  plates  of  pure  gold, 
and  adorned  with  circles  round  the 
middle,  and  near  the  bottom  with  a 

triangular 
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triangular  festoon  about  the  lower 
edge,  in  which  are  two  holes  for  a 
thread  or  wire  to  suspend  it. 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  parlia¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
small-pox,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 

1.  That  no  one  shall  inoculate 
for  the  small-pox  within  the  di¬ 
stance  of  three  miles  of  any  city, 
town,  Qr  village,  under  a  penalty 
of  50/. 

2.  That  in  every  place  destined 
for  inoculation  by  the  Suttonian 
method,  the  words  “  Small  Pox 
Hospital,”  or  “  Pest  House,”  shall 
be  posted  up  in  large  and  legible 
characters. 

3.  That  if  any  person  shall  be 
taken  ill  of  the  infectious  small-pox, 
they  shall  be  removed  to  a  distance 
from  all  other  habitations,  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish,  if  their  own 
relations  are  not  able  ;  and  ail  mas¬ 
ters  of  houses  where  the  infection 
may  appear,  shall  write  up  on  the 

i  qutside  of  their  houses  in  large 
and  legible  characters,  “  Small-Pox 
here,”  under  a  penalty  of  20/. 

4.  And  every  master  or  mistress 
(  of  a  house  where  the  small-pox 

breaks  out,  shall  within  24  hours 
i  send  notice  thereof  to  the  church- 
:  wardens  and  overseers  under  a 
penalty  of  30/. 

No  such  penalty  to  be  levied  till 
:  after  two  months,  and  in  case  the 
infection,  has  not  spread,  then  the 
1  magistrates"  to  be  empowered  to 
j  remit  the  penalty. 

A  weaver  of  TrafFord,  nearCHes- 
||  ter,  has  lately  worked  a  piece  of 
1  table-linen,  of  the  uncommon 
!|  length  of  1 92  j  yards,  a  circumstance 
:  before  unknown  in  that  branch  of 
;  manufacture. 

22.  Duel  extraordinary. — A 
very  novel  species  of  duel  has  lately 
•  taken  place  at  Paris.  M.  de  Gran- 
i  pree  and  M.  Le  Pique  having 
'!  quarrelled  about  Mademoiselle 


Tirevit,  a  celebrated  opera  dancer, 
who  was  kept  by  the  former,  but 
had  been  discovered  in  an  intrigue 
with  the  latter,  a  challenge  ensued. 
Bern?  both  men  of  elevated  mind, 
they  agreed  to  fight  in  balloons,  and 
in  order  to  give  time  for  their  pre¬ 
paration,  it  was  determined  that 
the  duel  should  take  place  on  that 
day  month.  Accordingly  on  the 
3d  of  May,  the  parties  met  at  a  field 
adjoining  the  Tuilleries,  where 
their  respective  balloons  were  ready 
to  receive  them. — Each,  attended 
by  a  second,  ascended  his  car, 
loaded  with  blunderbusses,  as  pis¬ 
tols  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
efficient  in  their  probable  situations. 
A  great  multitude  attended,  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  balloons,  but  little  dream¬ 
ing  of  their  purpose  :  the  Parisians 
merely  looked  for  the-  novelty  ©f  a 
balloon  race.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
cords  were  cut,  and  the  balloons 
ascended  majestically  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  The  wind 
was  moderate,  blowing  from  the 
N.  N.  W.  and  they  kept,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged,  within  about  80 
yards  of  each  other.  When  they 
had  mounted  to  the  height  of  about 
900  yards,  M.  Le  Pique  fired  his 
piece  ineffectually ;  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after,  the  fire  was  returned 
by  M.  Granpree,  and  penetrated 
his  adversary’s  balloon  ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was  its  rapid 
descent,  and  M.  Le  Pique  and  his 
second  were  both  dashed  to  pieces 
on  a  house-top,  over  which  the  bal¬ 
loon  fell.  The  victorious  Gran¬ 
pree  then  mounted  aloft  in  the 
grandest  style,  and  descended  safe 
with  his  second,  about  seven  leagues 
from  the  spot  of  ascension. 

COURT  OF  king’s  BENCH, 

The  King  v.  Hart  and  White . 

25.  This  was  a  second  informa- 
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tion  filed  by  the  attorney. -general 
against  the  defendants,  for  a  libel 
upon  lord  Ellenborcugh. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  opened  the  case 
at  considerable  length. — The  libel 
for  which  he  prosecuted  was  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Independent  Whig, 
published  on  two  successive  Sun¬ 
days  in  January  last. — The  gist  of 
the  libellous  matter  was  contained 
in  a  most  foul  imputation  against 
lord  Ellenborough,  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  charge  to  a  jury, 
at  the  trial  of  Boyce  versus  Bayley, 
in  the  king’s  bench. 

From  the  several  letters  which 
were  published  in  The  Independent 
Whig  upon  this  trial,  sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  extracted  the  libellous  matter 
which  was  imputed  to  his  lordship  ; 
inferring  that  the  tendency  of  these 
libels  was  to  pull  down  the  lord 
chief  justice  from  his  seat, — to  blast 
not  only  his  judicial  but  his  moral 
character,  to  institute  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  his  lordship  and  judge  Jef¬ 
feries,  and,  in  the  person  of  my 
lord  Ellenborough,  to  bring  into 
contempt,  as  far  as  the  authors  were 
able,  the  whole  administration  ot 
justice  in  the  kingdom,  criminal  as 
well  as  civil. 

The  attorney-general  then  read 
to  the  jury  the  libellous  matter, 
which  was  put  upon  the  record. — 
In  one  part  lord  Ellenborough  is 
accused  with  a  strong  bias  to  arbi¬ 
trary  power:  and  that  his  disposi¬ 
tion  this  way  was  so  evident,  that 
one  might  suppose  that  we  lived  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  that  of  George  the  Third. 
The  writer  then  proceeded  to  talk 
of  Scroggs  and  Jefferies,  and,  as  far 
as  he  could  openly  do  it,  institutes 
a  parallel  between  lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  and  those  judges  who  had 
disgraced  the  bench. 

After  reading  to  the  jury  much 
of  the  same  sort  of  matter,  he  coll¬ 
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eluded  an  able  speech  with  antic: 
paling  a  verdict  for  die  crown. 

The  printing  and  publication  c 
the  papers  in  question  being  prove: 
upon  the  defendants  : — 

Mr.  Clifford,  for  the  defendant: 
delivered  a  most  animated,  elc 
quent,  and  learned  speech. — HI 
traced  the  history  of  libels  almos 
from  the  dawn  of  our  constitution 
he  investigated  the  characters  c: 
the  different  judges,  and  analyse' 
the  motive  and  legality  of  the  va 
rious  prosecutions  upon  similai 
charges.— He  endeavoured  princi 
pally  to  show,  that  it  would  hav 
been  more  magnanimous  in  nr 
lord  Ellenborough’s  advisers,  fo 
whom  he  professed  the  highest  re 
spect,  to  have  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  hii 
innocence,  than  to  have  beggeo 
that  character  from  the  verdict  o 
a  jury,  which  the  world  was  alway 
ready  to  give  him. 

He  maintained  that  there  would 
be  no  end  of  prosecutions,  if  the  in 
temperate  language  of  every  perio  j 
dical  writer  was  to  pass  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  such  an  Aristarchus  a: 
an  attorney-general;  that  Locke: 
Burke,  Junius,  and  the  immorta. 
Chatham,  would,  under  such  s; 
reign  of  literary  terrorism  as  was 
now  attempted  to  be  established 
have  been  totally  eclipsed,  anc 
pushed  out  of  the  hemisphere  on 
science  and  liberal  discussion.  Hu' 
added,  that  where  the  general  mo-a 
tive  of  a  man’s  writing  appeared  tc: 
be  virtuous  and  honest,  where  his 
sentiments  flowed  from  a  genuine 
love  of  liberty,  and  indignant  ha-, 
tred  of  abuse — that,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  it  was  unbecoming,  and  mean¬ 
ly  captious,  to  take  down  the  sta¬ 
tute-book,  and  criticise  such  a 
man’s  writings,  in  order  to  punishi 
a  little  excess  and  intemperance  off 
language,  which,  in  the  warmthi 
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kf  feeling,  was  nor  easily  guarded 
against. 

He  stated  likewise,  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  were,  generally  speaking, 
ignorant,  and  innocent  men;  that 
they  knew  not,  in  these  letters  which 
they  published,  that  they  were  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  the  animad¬ 
version  of  a  court  of  justice.  They 
admitted  them  into  their  columns 
as  matter  of  fair  discussion  ;  they 
: meant  well  in  the  publication,  and 
what  was  written  against  lord  El- 
lenborough,  however  intemperate 
it  might  be,  yet,  as  it  was  intended 
father  as  a  premonition  and  an  ex¬ 
postulation,  than  as  a  libel,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  overlook  it  ;  and 
that  the  jury  would,  perhaps,  bet¬ 
ter  satisfy  themselves  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  feelings 
|  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  by  a  ver- 
i  diet  of  AcquHtal. 

“At  least  (said  Mr.  Clifford) 
this  is  not  the  time,  gentlemen,  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
and  if  the  verdict  which  you  de¬ 
liver  this  day  be  against  the  de¬ 
fendants,  I  shall  then  suspect  that 
it  is  intended  to  stab  it  to  the  heart. 
God  forbid  !  but  times  are  omi- 
I  nous,  and  those  who  have  not  the 
inspiration  to  predict,  may  at  least 
forebode. 

«  Upon  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
;  of  Amiens  we  may  all  remember, 
it  was  urged  as  one  of  the  popular 
i  motives  for  war,  that  Bonaparte 
was  desirous  to  abridge  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  British  press  ;  that  he 
complained,  that  not  a  vessel  came 
over  to  France  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  cargo  of  libels  against  him 
and  his  government :  that  these 
libels  must  be  extinguished,  or  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  any 
terms  of  amity  with  the  English 
nation. 

“  Our  government  replied  to 
him,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
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was  not  theirs  to  concede — -that  it 
was  essential  to  the  English  consti¬ 
tution — that  they  could  not  admit 
into  discussion  any  proposed  re¬ 
straint  upon  it,  for  that  it  made  as 
free  with  them  as  it  could  possibly 
do  with  France. 

“  This,  gentlemen,  was  a  noble 
answer.  It  was  a  motive  of  resist¬ 
ance  alone  well  worthy  of  a  war. 
Let  us  not  then  crush  or  abridge, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  justice, 
what  we  have  refused  to  the  sword 
of  the' enemy  :  let  us  preserve  this 
palladium,  though  the  temple  bum 
around  us,  and  let  us  lodge  it  in  its 
proper  sanctuary,  and  commit  it  to 
its  best  defenders,  the  jury  and  the 
jury-box.5’ 

After  much  other  matter,  in 
which  Mr.  Clifford  endeavoured  to 
explain  away  the  malignity  of  the 
imputed  libels,  he  concluded  with 
a  most  pathetic  address  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  court.  He  spoke  nearly 
four  hours. 

The  attorney-general  made  a 
short  reply. 

Mr,  justice  Grose,  in  a  brief  sum¬ 
ming  up,  pronounced  the  letters 
submitted  to  the  court  to  be  the 
most  flagrant  libel  he  ever  remem- 
bered  to  have  read. 

The  jury,  after  a  few  minutes 
conference,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  against  the  defendants. 

29.  A  motion  was  made  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  by  Mr.  Hol- 
royd,  and  argued  by  Mr.  Clifford, 
•for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Hart 
and  White,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
formality'  of  evidence  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  paper,  which  was 
however  refused  ;  and  on  Saturday 
July  2d,  Mr.  White,  editor,  and  Mr. 
Hart,  printer,  of  the  Whig  news¬ 
paper,  appeared  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  to  receive  sentence 
for  the  publication  of  the  two  libels, 
of  which  they  had  been  found  guil-> 
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ty,  on  judge  Le  Blanc  and  lord 
Ellenborough.  Mr.  Holroyd  and 
Mr.  Clifford  addressed  the  court  in 
extenuation  of  punishment,  for  Mr. 
White,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
(who,  it  appeared  from  the  affida¬ 
vits  of  two  eminent  medical  men, 
ran  great  risk  of  his  life  by  a  long 
confinement,)  and  as  not  being 
himself  the  author  of  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  libels,  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Gale  Jones,  and  William  Au¬ 
gustus  Miles,  esq.  and  for  Hart  as 
being  merely  the  printer,  and  by 
no  means  accessary  to  any  inten¬ 
tional  offence.  Judge  Grose  passed 
sentence  as  follows  : — That  the  de¬ 
fendants  be  imprisoned  three  years, 
White  in  Dorchester,  and  Hart  in 
Gloucester  jail  ;  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  give 
security  for  their  good  behaviour 
for  five  years,  each  in  5001.  and 
sureties  in  250/.  each.  Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Hart  were  conveyed  to 
their  respective  prisons  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday. 

JULY  4. 

The  attorney-general  moved  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  on  the  editors  and  printers 
of  seven  of  the  London  newspapers 
for  a  paragraph  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  the  jury  who  acquitted 
the  captain  of  the  slave-ship  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  case  of  White. 
As  they  had  suffered  judgment  to 
go  by  default,  the  court,  after  an 
admonition,  fined  them  2 51.  each, 
and  dismissed  them. 

Downing-itree! >  Juy  9. 

A  dispatch,  together  with  inclo¬ 
sures,  has  been  received  from 

major-general  Spencer. 

Atlas  off  Cadiz ,  June  12. 

My  lord,  The  French  squadron, 
consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line 
.and  a  frigate,  having  placed  them¬ 
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selves  in  a  defensive  position,  in  th 
channel  leading  to  the  Caracca? 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  work; 
of  Cadiz,  and  having  refused  t< 
listen  to  any  terms,  I  have  gr&u 
satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the 
Spanish  gun  and  mortar-boats 
and  the  batteries  erected  for  this 
purpose  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  ano 
near  Fort  Louis,  commenced  hos: 
tilities  against  the  French  ships,  a 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  th< 
9th,  and  the  firing  continued  with: 
out  interruption  on  both  sides  till 
night.  Tt  was  renewed  on  the  par 
of  the  Spaniards  on  the  morning  o 
the  10th,  and  partially  continued 
till  two,  when  a  flag  of  truce  wa;. 
hoisted  by  the  French ;  but  the 
terms  proposed  being  inadmissible;  j 
the  Spaniards  intend  to  recom, 
rnence  hostilities  with  an  additional  j 
battery,  to  the  eastward  of  Fori 
Louis,  consisting  of  thirty  twenty- 
four  pounders.  Admiral  Purvi: 
and  myself  wished  to  have  co¬ 
operated  in  this  attack;  but  the 
Spaniards,  feeling  themselves  con¬ 
fident  in  their  own  force,  have  de¬ 
clined  our  offers  of  assistance. — ■ 
The  supreme  council  of  Seville 
have  nominated  commissioners^ 
and  applied  last  night  for  passports.: 
and  a  frigate  to  convey  them  to: 
England,  and  they  wTere  also  equal¬ 
ly  anxious  to  send  feluccas  with 
dispatches  to  South  America.  In¬ 
formation  having  been  received 
that  a  small  French  corps  was 
assembling  at  Tavira,  with  a  view 
of  entering  Spain  by  the  rivef  Gua- 
diana,  we  have  been  requested  tot 
proceed  against  this  corps,  and! 
either  to  attack  them  on  the  coast* 
or  endeavour  to  prevent  the  further 
prosecution  of  their  plans  against 
Spain.  I  accordingly  propose  to; 
sail  immediately  for  this  object* 
lord  Collingwood  approving  of  it.. 
Admiral  Purvis  had  already  de¬ 
tached! 
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detached  three  ships  of  war  off  the 
rnout:^  the  Guadiana,  and  has 
:  offered  every  other  necessary  assist¬ 
ance,  which  lord  Collingwood  has 

1  since  confirmed. 

B.  Spencer,  major-gen. 

Letter  from  general  Morla,  captain- 
general  of  Andalusia  and.  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cadiz,  addressed  to 
admiral  Purvis  and  general 
Spencer. 

Admiral  Rossilly,  as  your  ex¬ 
cellencies  will  observe  by  the  an¬ 
nexed  copy,  has  proposed  to  disarm, 
but  upon  conditions  which  I  thought 
| were  inadmissible.  Whatever  may 
fbe  his- terms  of  surrender,  I  shall 
in  no  manner  deviate  from  my  pro¬ 
mise  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 

2  should  have  your  consent,  as  I 
have  already  said  in  my  first  con¬ 
ference  with  brigadier-gen.  Smith 
;and  capt.  sir  John  Gore,  to  whom 
!I  have  pledged  myself  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  good  faith.  It  will  af¬ 
ford  me  considerable  satisfaction 
to  consult  with  your  excellencies 
°n  all  occurrences,  incidents,  and 
[circumstances,  conducive  to  our 
[common  advantage,  and  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  commons- 
enemy.  Nothing  gives  me  more 
real  pleasure  than  the  absolute 
confidence  of  your  excellencies  in 
my  candour  and  sincerity,  with 
which  1  remain  your  excellen¬ 
cies’  most  affectionate  and  devoted 
servant, 


Cadiz ,  June  11. 


T,  Morla. 


Letter  from  admiral  Rossilly,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  general  Moria,  dated 
on  board  the  admiral’s  ship, 
Hero  Bay,  off  Cadiz,  June  12. 

Captain-general, — obliged  to  de¬ 
end  myself  on  account  of  the  in- 
[uie,tude  inspired  into  the  people 
if  this  province  by  my  imposing 


attitude,  I  yesterday,  in  order  to 
tranquillize  them,  proposed  to  your 
excellency  to  quit  the  bay,  Xn  case 
the  English  cannot  accede  to  this 
proposal,  I  suggest  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
embarking  my'  means  of  attack, 
and  keeping  my  ships’  companies 
on  board  ;  no  colours  shall  be  dis¬ 
played  on  my  squadron.  Hostages 
shall  be  given  for  our  security,  our 
sick,  and  all  the  French  people  in 
the  province,  with  their  national 
and  individual  property.  Hostages 
will  be  equally  given  on  my  part. 
The  refreshments,  water,  and  prol 
visions  necessary  for  my  squadron 
shall  ^be  provided  on  my'paying 
foi  tnem,  as  has  hitherto  been 
aone.  In  short,  I  shall  demand 
no  conditions  but  those  which  are 
necessary  for  my  honour  and  that 
of  ^the  people  serving  under  my 
orders,  and  which  are  compatible 

itii  the pubnc  tranquillity.  Depriv¬ 
ed  b_\  my  proposal  of  the  means  of 
defence  against  the  exterior  enemy, 

I  demand  security  against  them. 
Receive,  captain-general,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  my  distinguished  con* 
si  delation,  with  which  1  am  vottr 
excellency  s  most  humble  servant, 

Rossilly. 

Answer  to  admiral  Rossilly. 

Excellent  sir, admiral  Rossilly,— 
In  answer  to  certain  proposals  "and 
official  demands  transmitted  by 
your  excellency,  which,  although 
dictated  by  your  honour,  are  un¬ 
questionably  incompatible  with 
mine,  as  must  be  evident  to  your 
I  have  to  acquaint  you, 
that  I  cannot  accept  any  terms  but 
an  unconditional  surrender.  My 
honour  and  character  not  allowing 
me  to  depart  in  any  way  from  -my 
promises,  I  therefore  inform  yon, 
that  my  orders  from  the  superior 
council  being  positive  with  respect 
to  the  surrender  of  the  squadron 

commandei 
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commanded  by  your  excellency,  I 
cannot  enter  into  any  conditions 
‘without  previously  consulting  them. 
It  is  likewise  my  duty  to  consult 
with  the  English  commanders,  as, 
without  their  consent,  I  cannot 
Compromise  myself.  For  these 
reasons,  I  shall  suspend  my  attack, 
until  I  have  dispatched  those  two 
expresses,  availing  myself  however 
of  the  intermediate  time  to  prepare 
other  means  for  the  attack.  Nothing 
opposes  the  individual  esteem  en¬ 
tertained  tor  your  excellency  by 
your  faithful  servant, 

Thomas  Morla. 

D owning-street,  July  12. 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 

O  i 

received  from  major-gen.  Spen¬ 
cer,  dated  on  board  his  majesty’s 
ship  Windsor  Castle,  off  Aya- 
monte,  June  17* 

My  lord;— -I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  passing 
of  the  Nautilus  from  lord  Colling- 
wood  to  sir  C.  Cotton,  to  congra¬ 
tulate  your  lordship  on  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  French  squadron  of  five 
line  of  battle  ships  and  one  frigate, 
in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  to  the 
Spanish  arms,  on  the  14th  instant, 
on  which  day  the  Spanish  colours 
were  flying  in  all  the  French  ships. 
The  particulars  of  .this  important 
and  interesting  event  will,  no  doubt, 
be  fully  communicated  to  your 
lordship  by  lord  Collingwood.  it 
is  also  very  satisfactory  for  me  to 
inform  your  lordship,  that  the 
movement  I  have  made  to  this 
quarter,  at  the  request  of  general 
Morla,  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects.  The  French 
troops  are  retiring  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  towards  Lisbon,  except  some 
very  insignificant  parties  left  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  different  small  forts  and 
posts  on  this  side  of  Portugal.  The 
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Portuguese- people  are  rising  in  all 
parts,  encouraged'  greatly  by  cur 
presence  here ;  and  the  Spanish 
frontier  on  the  Guadiana  is  thus 
effectually  secured  from  any  attack: 
of  the  French. 

B.  Spencer. 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  major- 
general  Spencer,  dated  on  boaid 
his  majesty’s  brig  Scout,  off  La¬ 
gos,  June  21. 

My  lord, — The  French  beet  hav¬ 
ing  surrendered  on  the  14th,  and 
the  British  commissioners  having 
since  embarked  for  England,  I  beg 
leave  shortly  to  recapitulate  the 
different  events  which  have  led  to 
these  desirable  objects,  and  to  state 
to  your  lordship  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  far 
as  I  have  obtained  correct  informa¬ 
tion.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  for  some  time 
excited  to  the  utmost  degree  of  in  - 
dignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
French.  The  information  of  the 
forced  renunciation  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  Charles  IV,  Ferdinand,,, 
and  all  the  royal  family,  in  favour ' 
of  Bonaparte,  appeared  to  be  the1 
signal  of  universal  opposition  to: 
the  views  of  France.  The  council 
of  Seville,  one  of  the  principal 
provincial  jurisdictions  in  Spain, 
have  laid  hold  of  some  statutes  in 
their  constitution,  which  authorize! 
their  rejecting  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Madrid  when- 
that  capital  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  foreign  troops.  They  have 
therefore  assumed  an  independent, 
authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII,  \vhom  they  have  proclaimed; 
king ;  and  after  some  previous 
steps,  they  have  formally  declared 
war  against  France,  and  have  ap-; 
pealed  to  the  Spanish  nation  td: 
support  them  ;  and  their  suprei* 
macy  has  been  acknowledged  by 
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the  councils  of  several  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  Andalusia  they  col¬ 
lected  from  15  to  20,000  regular 
troops,  and  have  put  arms  in  the 
hands  of  upwards  of  60,000  pea¬ 
sants.  General  Castanos  is  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief  •  and 
I  understand  they  propose,  out  of 
their  first  levies,  to  augment  the 
establishment  of  the  old  regiments 
to  double  their  present  numbers. 
Provincial  assemblies  are  also  form¬ 
ing^  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and 
different  depots  fixed  upon  for  rais¬ 
ing  volunteers.  They  have  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  nearly  4000  cavalry,  and 
a  large .  quantity  of  artillery,  as 
Seville  is  a  foundry,  and  one  of 
the  largest  depots  in  Spain.  Ail 
accounts  agree,  that  in  every  part 
ol  Spain  the  insurrections  have 
commenced  almost  at  the  same 
period  ;  many  small  detachments 
of  the  enemy,  and  many  officers, 
have  been  cut  off.  General  Du¬ 
pont  was  on  his  march  to  Seville, 
and  had  already  passed  the  Morena 
mountains  when  the  insurrection 
took  place.  He  has  pushed  on  to 
Cordova,  and,  by  the  intercepted 
dispatches,  we  learn  heis  strengthen¬ 
ing  himself  there,  and  proposes  to 
wait  for  reinforcements.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Morena  passes  in 
his  rear  have  been  occupied  by  5000 
Spaniards,  the  road  has  been 
broken  up  ;  and,  I  trust,  all  com¬ 
munication  has  been  cut  off.  Gen. 
d’Alrid  had  received  orders  to  join 
him  at  Seville  with  4000  men,  who 
were  to  assemble  at  Alcorentin  ;  but 
our  arrival  off  Ayamonte,  and  the 
arming  of  all  Spain,  and  the  alarms 
in  Portugal,  having  prevented  this 
movement,  I  trust  that  gen.  Junot 
will  not  now  be  able  to  detach  any 
troops  from  Portugal,  though  we 
understand  a  French  corps  has 
been  collected  at  Elvas,  but  I  do 
■net  think  it  can  exceed  4000  men, 
1308. 


though  the  reports  of  its  strength 
are  very  various.  At  Faro  the 
Portuguese  have  already  risen, 
have  taken  or  destroyed  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  about  200  men,  have 
seized  the  arms  and  ammunitition 
of  the  province,  which  the  French 
had  collected  in  a  depot,  and 
also  about  40,000  dollars  in  gold, 
which  the  French  general  had 
amassed. 

From  vice-admiral  lord  Colling- 

wood,  dated  Ocean,  off  Cadiz, 

June  14. 

Sir,  In  my  letter  of  the  12th 
instant,  by  the  Alohea,  I  informed 
you  that  application  had  been 
made  for  a  ship  to  carry  to  England 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
supreme  council  of  Seville,  to  treat 
with  his  majesty'’ s  ministers  on  such 
matters  as  are  important  to  the 
interest  of  both  countries.  The 
admiral  who  commands  in  the  port 
of  Cadiz  being  one  of  the  deputed, 
they  did  not  choose  he  should  de¬ 
part  until  the  surrender  of  the 
French  ships,  which  took  place  this 
morning.  The  Spaniards  having 
constructed  an  additional  battery 
of  thirty  heavy  guns,  and  nu¬ 
merous  gun- and  bomb-vessels  hay¬ 
ing  taken  their  stations,  the  French 
ships  struck  their  colours  at  seven 
o’clock  this  morning,  and  soon  after 
the  Spanish  were  hoisted  on  board 
them.  The  French  ships,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  are  not  at  all  injured,  as 
the.  Spaniards  wanted  them  for 
their  own  use  ;  nor  has  there  been 
much  loss  of  men  on  1  either  side. 
The  governor  some  days  since  (and 
bel ore  I  came  here)  requested  of 
major-general  Spencer  to  proceed 
to  Ayamonte,  to  oppose  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  said  to  be  marching  from  Por¬ 
tugal  by  the  coast ;  and  yesterday 
the  transports  proceeded,  under 
.  ( b )  tka 
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the  protection  of  the  Zealous,  to 
that  quarter,  where  the  Windsor 
Castle  h  d  conducted  a  detachment 
the  day  before. 

The  governor  of  Cadiz  has  no¬ 
tified  to  rne,  that  the  commis¬ 
si-  ners  will  be  ready  to  embark  in 
two  days.  As  the  Revenge  has 
been  stationed  near  the  town,  where 
sir  J.  Gore  has  had  much  inter¬ 
course  with  the  governor  and 
chiefs  in  command  during  the  late 
operations,  and  witnessed  the  tem¬ 
per  and  disposition  of  the  people, 
I  have  ordered  that  ship  to  receive 
them,  that  he  may  give  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  the  information 
they  may  desire  of  what  has  come 
within  his  observation  as  to  the 
present  state  of  this  part  of  Spain. 
Application  has  been  made  to  me 
this  evening  by  the  supreme  coun¬ 
cil  at  Seville  and  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  to  give  a  passport  to  a  Spa¬ 
nish  frigate  and  four  dispatch  ves¬ 
sels,  to  carry  to  the  several  govern¬ 
ments  and  presidencies  in  the  West 
Indies  information  of  the  events 
which  have  happened  in  Spam, 
and  their  instructions  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  ;  and  also  that  a  sloop  of 
war  may  take  out  officers  to  that 
country,  whose  presence  there  is 
important  ;  this  they  urge  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  their  going  in  a  Spanish 
vessel,  as  it  will  convey  a  proof 
of'their  connexion  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.-- 

COLLINGWOOD. 

Letter  received  by  sir  C.  Cotton, 
bait,  from  capt.  Creyke,  of  the 
Eclipse  sloop,  detailing  tne  state 
of  affairs  at  Oporto. 

H.  M.  S  Eclipse,  off  the  Bar 
of  0 port,' y  June  20. 

Sir,  Since  the  account  I  had  the 
honour  of  delivering  to  you  on  the 
10th  June,  Oporto  has  undergone 
two  revolutions,  and  has  been  suc- 
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cessively  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
prince  regent.  After  the  Spaniards 
had  delivered  the  Bats  into  the 
custody  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
national  colours  were  every  where 
hoisted,  the  French  were  again 
able  to  establish  their  authority,  in. 
consequence  of  the  weak  and  un¬ 
determined  measures  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  Louis  d’Oliveira,  who  is  now 
confined  as  a  traitor ;  and  main¬ 
tained  it  till  the  16th,  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  great  national 
festival,  when  it  had  been  usual 
for  the  Portuguese  reg;irnents  to 
attend  with  colours  flying.  The 
governor  d’Oliveira,  in  conse- 
quence  of  orders  from  Junot,  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  the  French 
flag  instead  of  the  Portuguese  at 
the  procession.  This  violent  attack 
on  the  national  custom  drew  forth 
the  murmurs  of  the  populace  to  so 
great  a  degree,,  that  an  attempt  to 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  had  no  effect ;  and  on  the 
18th,  in  the  evening,  the  day  before 
my  arrival  here,  they  were  excited 
to  such  a  degree  of  fury,  that, 
countenanced  by  the  priests,  the 
people  rose  en  masse,  broke  open 
the  depots,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  25,000  stand  of  arms,  and, 
together  with  the  regulars,  formed 
a  most  determined  and  enthusiastic 
army.  From  this  moment  all 
French  authority  ceased,  and  every 
man,  either  French,  or  suspected 
of  being  inclined  to  the  French  in¬ 
terest,  was'  arrested.  The  bishop 
of  Oporto  was  elected  as  the  new 
governor,  and  an  army  of  20,000 
men  sent  to  meet  the  French,  who 
had  advanced,  to  the  amount  of 
900,  Within  six  leagues  of  Oporto. 
The  enthusiasm  has  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  the 
Portuguese  provinces  of  Tralos 
Montes,  Minho,  and  the  northern 

parts 
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parts  of  Beira,  In  imitation  cf  the 
Spaniards,  have  risen  in  arms,  de¬ 
termined  to  extirpate  the  French 
from  their  kingdom.  From  the 
most  moderate  accounts,  besides 
what  are  at  Oporto,  I  may  estimate 
them  at  upwards  of  100,000  mem 
A1F  the  regular  regiments  dis- 
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banded  by  the  French  are  forming 
again  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
and  will  soon  join  them.  I  have 
this  day  had  an  interview  with  his 
excellency  the  governor,  conduct¬ 
ed  to  him  amidst  the  shouts  and 
huzzas  of  the  populace.  To-mor¬ 
row  I  send  a  party  of  men  to 
mount  the  guns  of  a  large  Brazil 
ship,  the  command  of  which  is 
given  to  an  Englishman,  and  de¬ 
stined  as  a  floating  battery  to  de¬ 
fend  the  bridge,  in  case  the  French 
should  have  the  temerity  to  ap¬ 
proach,  though  such  an  event  is 
not  to  be  apprehended-  If  any  re¬ 
quisition  is  made  for  powder,  I 
shall  comply  with  it;  but  they  have 
at  present  abundance  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  provisions.  The 
detestation  of  the  Portuguese  to 
the  French  is  so  great,  that  captain 
Jones  and  myself,  after  having 
begged  the  life  of  the  French  iu- 
tendant  of  police,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  conveying  him  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  boat :  and  the  unbound¬ 
ed  love  and  respect  for  the  English 
alone  prevented  the  enraged  dodu- 
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lace  from  tearing  him  to  pieces. 

G.  A.  Creyke. 

From  captain  Digby,  of  the  Cos¬ 
sack,  addressed  to,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by,  lord  Gambler. 

Cossack ,  off  St.  Ancle.ro , 
June  25. 

My  lord,  The  last  opportunity  I 
had  of  writing  to  your  lordship,  I 
acquainted  you  of  my  intention  to 
go  to  St.  Andero  immediately,  and 
afford  every  assistance  in  my  power 


t p  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  bring 
off  any  British  subjects  that  might 
wish  to  come  away,  in  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  the  country  ;  and 
I  had  intelligence  that  the  French 
frigate  in  passage,  accompanied 
by  several  gun- boats,  was  expected 
to  make  a  descent  on  that  part  of 
the  coast :  owing  to  the  strong 
easterly  winds  and  long  calms,  X 
did  not  get  there  till  the  ,21st.  The 
signal-post  displayed  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  was  answered  by  both 
ships.  The  captain  of  the  port,  don 
Vincento  Camino,  came  on  board ; 
he  told  usthatthe  French  army  were 
soon  expected  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  pass  in  the  mountains  that 
guarded  the  approach  to  the  town  ; 
he  invited  us  to  anchor  in  Sarde- 
nero  Bay,  which  we  did  at  five 
P.  M. :  until  he  had  made  his  report 
to  the  bishop,  who  was"  the  present 
governor,  he  wished  us  not  to  land. 
No  boat  returning  by  one  o'clock 
the  next  day,  X  concluded  some 
sudden  attack,  or  unexpected  event, 
must  have  taken  place.  In  the 
afternoon  a  brig  came  out  of  the 
harbour  full  of  people  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  who  had  left  the  town 
on  the  report  that  the  French  were 
advancing.  I  immediately  got 
under  weigh,  and  sent  capt.  Daly, 
of  the  Comet,  up  the  harbour,  to 
gain  some  confirmed  intelligence, 
and,  should  the  report  prove  true, 
to  reconnoitre  the  fort,  and  find 
out  where  the  principal  magazine 
was,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy 
it.  Between  eight  and  nine  P.  M* 
captain  Daly  returned  with  certain 
information,  that  the  French  army 
had  gained  the  pass,  and  had  halt¬ 
ed  only  a  few  miles  from  the  town, 
and  were  expected  to  enter  that 
night  or  next  day.  Captain  Daly 
also  made  every  possible  observa¬ 
tion,  and  had  himself  spiked  the 
guns  in  two  forts  near  the  town, 
(F  2)  and 
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$nd  he  requested  to  go  and  destroy 
the  magazine,  and  the  guns  in  the 
forts  that  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  I  should  certainly  have 
sent  the  boats  that  night  ;  but  the 

freat  chance  of  their  being  taken 
y  surprise,  should  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  night  being  very 
dark  and  squally,  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bad  weather,  made  me 
defer  it  till  the  next  morning  ;  at 
day-light  we  stood  into  the  bay, 
and  manned  and  armed  two  boats 
from  each  ship,  under  the  orders 
of  captain  Daly ;  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  bv  lieutenant  H.  IvL  Herbert, 
of  the  Cossack,  and  lieutenant 
Read,  of  the  royal  marines,  and 
several  of  the  younger  officers,  who 
all  volunteered  their  services :  they 
left  this  ship  soon  after  six  o’clock, 
and  landed  about  eight,  spiked  all 
the  guns  in  Fort  St.  Salvador  de 
Ano,  and  Fort  Sedra,  and  wedged 
shot  in  the  chambers  of  them, 
which  renders  them  quite  useless  ; 
the  magazine  was  at  some  little  di¬ 
stance,  and  had500;whole  barrels  of 
powder  in  it,  besides  quantities  cf 
otHer  stores  :  all  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  great  part  by 
throwing  it  over  the  cliffs  into  the 
sea,  leaving  sufficient  to  blow  up 
the  magazine  :  the  train  was  laid 
■for  a  considerable  distance,  and  it 
was  let  off  about  ten  o’clock,  which 
instantly  levelled  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  Finding  some 
more  powder  in  Fort  Sedra,  a  train 
was  laid  to  it,  which  took  effect, 
and  blew  part  of  the  house  and 
storehouse  in  it  up.  The  two  other 
forts  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay 
they  could  not  attempt,  Us  the  surf 
was  so  high  it  was  impossible  to 
land,  and  to  walk  round  was  too 
far  from  the  boats,  as  they  had  not 
a  moment  to  spare  ;  having  heard 
before  they  set  fire  to  the  first  train, 
ghat  the  French  had  entered  the 


town,  and  they  expected  a  strong 
guard  at  the  forts.  The  boats  left 
the  shore  by  eleven  o’clock,  and 
had  just  got  round  the  point  of  De 
Ano,  when  a  considerable  body  of 
French  dragoons  appeared  on  the 
hill,  and  took  post  near  the  smok¬ 
ing  ruins  of  the  magazine.  L.  am 
sorry  to  say,  captain  Daly  and 
lieutenant  Read  of  the  marines  are 
much  scorched,  particularly  lleut. 
Read,  in  setting  fire  to  the  last 
train,  but  am  happy  to  find  his  eyes 
are  safe,  and  he  is  doing  well., 
Captain  Daly  speaks  in  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  zeal  and  exertion 
cf  every  officer  and  man  employed 

with  him.  ^  t-v 

George  Digby, 

12.  George  and  Thomas  Shep¬ 
herd  and  W.  Freeman  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  stealing  three  silver  tea¬ 
spoons,  a  silver  punch  ladle,  a  glass 
pepper  castor,  and  a  wine  glass, 
from  theTindar’s  arms  public-house 
on  Hertford  common. 

Mr.  Curwood,  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  called  for  the  serious 
attention  of  the  jury,  inasmuch  as 
this  case  was  attended  with  singu- 
lar  circumstances,  and  it  would  b« 
a  question  of  the  intention  of  the 
prisoners,  for  of  the  fact  of  their 
taking  the  articles  alleged  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Of  the  three 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  Freeman  was 
the  son  of  a  most  respectable  trades¬ 
man  ;  the  two  others  were  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  more 
than  1 8,  and  the  other  1 6  years  of 
age  ;  they  were  the  sons  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  respectability  and 
of  large  fortune,  and  were  nearly 
allied  to  persons  who  had  held  most 
exalted  rank  in  the  country.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  very  short* 
On  the  20th  of  July  the  three  pri¬ 
soners  left  London  as  early  as  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  took  the  road  to  Hert¬ 
ford. 
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ford.  They  called  at  several  public- 
houses,  and  drank  at  each.  They 
arrived  at  the  house  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor  some  time  in  the  forenoon, 
where  they  had  some  ale  and  bread 
and  cheese,  and  soon  after  departed. 
Immediately  after  they  were  gone, 
the  landlady  missed  the  articles 
stated  in  the  indictment  ;  she  gave 
the  alarm  to  her  husband,  who  pur¬ 
sued  them,  and  they  were  appre¬ 
hended  in  W altham  Abbey  marshes. 
They  were  searched,  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  found  upon  them.  With  re¬ 
spect,  therefore,  to  the  fact,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  but  the  question 
would  be,  with  what  intention  they 
took  the  articles.  The  learned  coun¬ 
sel  said,  it  was  not  every  taking 
against  the  will  of  the  owner  that 
was  a  felony,  but  it  must  be  done 
with  a  felonious  intention,  with  an 
intention  of  secretly  taking  from 
the  owner  with  a  view  to  convert  it 
to  the  use  of  the  taker,  with  no  de¬ 
sign  of  ever  accounting  to  the 
owner.  If  the  jury  believed  they 
acted  with  that  intention,  they  must 
find  them  guilty.  But  if,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  prisoners,  they  should 
think  they  did  it  as  a  mad  frolic,  in 
the  wildness  of  a  momentary  whim, 
with  an  intention  of  returning  the 
articles,  it  would  be  no  felony. 
But  it  would  be  a  lesson  of  dreadful 
severity  to  them,  to  guard  their 
future  conduct,  and  would  require 
a  life  of  undeviating  rectitude  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  which  this  act 
must  cast  upon  their  characters. — 
The  facts  being  proved,  and  the 
prisoners  being  called  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  a  paper  was  presented,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  the  whole  was  a  frolic 
to  frighten  the  landlady,  intending 
to  send  the  articles  back,  and  a 
note  cautioning  her  to  beware  of 
strangers  in  future. 

The  lord  chief  baron,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up,  said  that  the  rank  and 


fortune  of  the  prisoners  ought  not, 
and  would  not,  with  the  jury,  place 
them  in  a  better  situation  than  the 
poorest  culprit  they  had  tried.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  jury  thought 
they  had  an  intention  of  stealing 
the  articles  they  had  taken,  it  was 
an  aggravation  of  their  case  that 
they  were  not  tempted  by  want, 
which  frequently  stimulated  those 
of  the  lower  orders  to  g;uilt.  It  was 
a  singular  case,  and  therefore  they 
would  attend  minutely  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  If  at  the  moment  of  taking 
they  intended  to  convert  them  to 
their  own  use,  they  were  guilty  of 
felony,  and  any  after  intention  of 
restoring  could  not  wipe  away  the 
original  offence. — The  jury  deli¬ 
berated  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  found  a  verdict  of — Not  guilty, 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

14.  In  the  king’s  bench  an  in¬ 
dictment  was  tried  against  Edward 
Brown,  Edward  W.  Roberts,  and 
Elizabeth  Dorothy  Roberts,  alias 
Brown,  alias  Cole,  for  a  conspiracy 
to  cheat  divers  tradesmen  of  their 
goods,  by  deceit  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation  : — Brown  took  ahouse  at  No. 
86,  Great  Coram -street,  Russel- 
square,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  passed 
for  his  wife.  They  had  a  chariot 
and  servants  proper  for  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  their  habit  was  to 
drive  to  tradesmen’s  houses  and  give 
their  orders,  the  mansion  in  Coram- 
street  serving  as  a  convenient  de¬ 
pot  for  the  articles  furnished.  The 
almost  uniform  representation  by 
Brown  was,  th'at  he  was  a  wine- 
merchant  of  eminence,  and  carried 
on  business  in  the  city,  where  he 
had  a  suitable  counting-house ;  that 
he  had  estates  in  Scotland;  the 
fraud  was  consummated  by  con¬ 
fessing  a  judgment  to  Roberts,  who 
having  entered  the  house  upon  that 
judgment,  sought  to  sell  the  goods 
"(F3)  in 
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in  execution  under  the  sheriffs 
hammer.  In  defence  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  shown,  that  Roberts 
was  not  a  party  to  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations,  and  that  the  confessed 
judgment  was  given  to  him  for 
moneys  he  had  lent  Brown.  It  was 
also  insisted,  that,  notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  passed  for  Mrs. 
Brown,  nothing  criminal  had  taken 
place  between  them,  and  that  she 
was  the  unseduced  wife  of  Roberts. 
The  jury  found  all  the  defendants 
guilty. 

In  the  court  of  exchequer  on 
Monday  was  tried  an  action  at  the 
suit  of  the  excise  office,  against 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Parry  and 
others,  proprietors  of  the  Golden- 
lane  brewery,  for  duties.  By  se¬ 
veral  acts  of  parliament,  common 
brewers  selling  wholesale  are  allow¬ 
ed  a  deduction  of  l|-d.  of  the  duties 
on  beer  in  name  of  leakage,  spil¬ 
lage,  &c.  but  this  is  not  extended 
to  brewers  who  sell  their  own  beer 
in  retail.  The  present  company 
consists  of  600  subscribers,  of  whom 
120  are  victuallers,  and  it  was 
therefore  contended  that  they  were 
liable  to  the  full  duty  as  selling 
their  own  beer  by  retail.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  contended,  that 
this  by  no  means  constituted  the 
company  retail  sellers,  especially 
as  the  subscribers  to  the  brewery 
■  paid  exactly  ,  the  same  for  their  beer 
any  indifferent  person ;  that 
every  brewery  in  town  had  houses 
belonging  to  them,  and  in  which, 
particularly  on  a  house  being 
empty,  they  place  their  own  ser¬ 
vants  to  sell  their  beer,  and  all  of 
them,  except  this,  had  their  own 
taps  where  they  sold  their  beer 
themselves  in  the  regular  course 
of  retail.  It  "was  agreed,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  lord  chief  baron, 
to  take  a  special  verdict,  subject  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  so- 
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licitor-general  said,  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  defendants  would, 
he  presumed,  have  no  objection  to 
paying  in  the  money  allowed  to  be 
due  for  duties,  amounting  to 
24,000/.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  in 
court,  immediately  tendered  the 
amount  in  exchequer  bills,  or  would 
next  day  pay  the  same  in  cash, 
adding,  that  they  were  like¬ 
wise  walling  to  pay  interest  from 
the  time  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
payment  by  the  legislature. 

16.  Bristol.  The  storm  of  last 
night  appears  to  have  exceeded,  in 
awful  phenomena,  any  one  record* 
ed  for  many  years  past.  Unlike 
the  tempests  of  the  milder  zones, 
the  thunder  was  remarked  to  roll 
in  one  continuous  roar  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
time,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  followed  each 
other  in  the  most  rapid  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  succession.  But  the  most 
tremendous  circumstance  attending 
this  elemental  tumult  was  the  de¬ 
structive  hail-shower  which  accom¬ 
panied  its  progress.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  such 
a  name  be  applicable  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  phasnemenon ;  since 
the  masses  of  ice  which  fell  on  the 
places  vffiere  the  tempest  most 
fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resemblance 
to  hail- stones  in  formation  or  mag¬ 
nitude,  most  of  them  being  of  a 
very  irregular  and  polygonal  shape, 
broad,  fiat,  and  ragged ;  and  many 
of  them  measuring  from  three  to 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  They 
appeared  like  fragments  of  one  vast 
plate  of  ice,  and  broken  into  small 
masses  in  its  descent  towards  the 
earth.  The  tempest  arose  in  the 
south-west,  and,  spreading  to  the 
north-west,  gradually  died  away 
in  the  north-east.  At  Frenchay, 
there  ivere  between  14  and  1500 
panes  of  glass  broken,  a  large  field 
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of  beans  entirely'  destroyed,  and 
many  bushels  of  wall-fruit  picked 
up  ;  the  loss  is  estimated  at  little 
less  than  200/. — The  row  of  trees 
before  Mr.  Tucker’s  house  at 
Moorend  was  so  broken,  that  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  lay  in 
the  road  a  foot  deep. — The  win¬ 
dows  of  J.  R.  Lucas,  esq.  at  Staple- 
ton,  and  of  Mr.  alderman  Claxton, 
at  Almondsbury,  were  most  of 
them  broken. 

At  Newton,  Corston,  and  Kel- 
4jton,  most  of  the  windows  that  lay 
in  the  direction  of  the  storm  have 
been  broken,  as  well  as  the  glass  of 
the  hot-house,  &c.  in  the  gardens  ; 
and  many  windows  in  the  Mansions 
of  W.  G.  Langton,  esq.  at  New¬ 
ton  ;  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  at  KeT 
ston ;  of  James  Stevens,  esq.  at 

Camerton  ;  and  of - Jollifre, 

esq.  Amerdown.  The  plantations 
and  shrubberies  of  Mr.  Langton 
were  covered  with  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  pines 
and  other  plants  in  his  hot-houses 
destroyed.  In  the  south  and  west 
fronts  of  Mr.  Jolliite’s  mansion  not 
a  pane  of  glass  was  left  whole  ; 
and  the  ground  was  even  the  next 
morning  covered  with  ice  that  fell. 

At  Mr.  Dickinson’s,  Kingswes- 
ton,  Somerset,  the  storm  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  All  the  windows  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  house 
Were  broken ;  and  many  rooks  .we*  e 
picked  rip  on  the  lawn,  killed  by 
the  weight  of  the  hail-stones. 

At  Rad' stock,  several  fields  of 
corn  are  nearly  destroyed,  the  stalks 
being  mostly  cut  off  in  the  middle 
by  the  masses  of  ice.  At  Wnt.li- 
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lington,  near  Ra'dstock,  very  great 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  .corn. 
Farmer  Hockey,  in  particular,  will 
be  a  sufferer  of  more  than  500/. ; 
Farmer  Brown  upwards  of  300 1.  ; 
Farmer  James,  upwards  of  16.0/.  ; 
and  the  other  farmers  in  propor¬ 


tion.  The  storm  lasted  about  40 
minutes  ;  and  many  of  the  hail¬ 
stones  measured  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  circumference. 

A  boy  belonging  to  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing,  of  Keynsham,*  was  struck  down 
by  the  lightning,  and  his  recovery 
was  for  some  time  doubtful.  A 
sheep  was  killed. 

20.  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  at 
length  entered  Spain  :  he  was 
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crowned  king  at  St.  Sebastian’s  on 
the  9th  instant.  The  most  gleomy 
silence  prevailed  during  the  cere¬ 
mony.  From  St.  Sebastian’s  he 
proceeded  to  Toloza,  and  thence  to 
Victoria,  where  he  wgs  again  pro¬ 
claimed  on  the  10th,  and  intended 
to  have  prosecuted  his  route  to 
Burgos.  Advices  from  marshal 
Bessieres  had  however  induced  him 
to  delay  his  departure,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Victoria  on  the  11th. 

The  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andero  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  the  good  cause.  Bona¬ 
parte  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
full  of  promises,  and  inviting  him 
to  attend  at  Bayonne.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  said  to  have  been  the  prelate’s 
answer  ; — I  cannot  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  attend;  and  ti  I  could,  I 
would  not.  i  judge  of  your  since¬ 
rity  towards  Spain  by  your  con¬ 
duct  towards  Portugal  and  other 
kingdoms  with  which  you  have  in¬ 
terfered.  If  you  are  in  earnest  in 
your  offer  to  befriend  the  Spanish 
nation,  let  the  tirst  proof  be  your 
liberating  our  sovereign  and  iami- 
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your  troops 
from  among  us  :  but  this  we  do 
not  expect  you  will  do  of  your  own. 
accord  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes 
the  Spanish  nation  to  unite,  -is  I 
trust  they  will,  to  compel  you.’* 

21.  James  Gilchrist  was  executed 
at  Glasgow,  for  the  murder  of 
jiis  wife.  He  died  solemnly  declar¬ 
ing  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
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which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  These 
declarations  he  made  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  three  clergy¬ 
men  who  attended  him,  and  to  the 
lord  provost  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as 
to  the  people  whom  he  addressed 
from  the  platform,  repeating  his 
declarations  in  the  most  earnest 
manner.  He  behaved  with  the 
greatest  firmness  and  composure, 
and  sang  two  portions  of  the  51st 
and  102d  Psalms  with  a  clear  and 
steady  voice.  After  hanging  the 
usual  time,  his  body  was  sent  to 
the  professor  of  anatomy  for  dis¬ 
section.  The  crowd  assembled  on 
the  occasion  was  unprecedentedly 
great. 

FRANCE. 

While  proceedings  so  patriotic 
are  carrying  on  in  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vinces,  a  scene  of  a  very  different 
hind  has  been  exhibited  at  Bayonne. 
There,  by  a  solemn  mockery  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  Spanish  nation,  the 
junta  of  the  state,  the  council  of 
Castijle,  the  city  of  Madrid,  &c. 
are  made  to  address  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  and  to  solicit  his 
interference  to  procure  for  that 
country  a  renovation  of  its  govern¬ 
ment.  The  great  emperor,  with 
his  usual  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  oppressed,  has  in  consequence 
been  pleased  to  issue  the  following 
proclamation  : 

“  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of 
Italy,  protector  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy  of  the  Rhine,  to  all  men 
to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  sends  greeting : 

“  The  junta  of  the  state,  the 
council  of  Castille,  the  city  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  &c.  &c.  having  notified  to  us 
by  their  addresses,  that  the  well¬ 
being  of  Spain  requires  a  speedy 
stop  to  be  put  to  the  provisional 
government ;  we  have  resolved  to 

proclaim,  and  we  do  by  these  pre- 
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sents  proclaim,  our  well-beloved 
brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  the  pre¬ 
sent  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to 
be  king  of  Spain  and  India. — We 
guaranty  to  the  king  of  Spain  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  his 
states  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America  ;  charg¬ 
ing  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  the  ministers,  and  the1 
council  of  Castille,  to  cause  this  pro¬ 
clamation  to  be  expedited,  and 
publicly  announced,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  that  none  may 
plead  ignorance  hereof. — Given  at 
our  imperial  palace  at  Bayonne, 
June  6,  1808. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Murat, 
Minister  of  state.’* 
Bonaparte  has  published  at 
Bayonne  a  new  constitution  for 
Spain,  by  which  he  proposed  to  do 
away  particular  local  privileges 
and  duties: — -it  is  of  considerable 
length,  but,  from  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  that  country,  of  but  little 
interest. 

Napoleon  accompanied  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joseph  to  Andaye ;  the  latter 
was  received  at  Irun  by  a  body  of 
Italian  troops,  who  escorted  him  to 
St.  S coast  ian. 

Duroc,  Bonaparte’s  chamber- 
lain  and  confident,  has  been  created 
by  him  duke  of  Friuli. 

Marmont,  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  Dalmatia,  has  * 
been  created  duke  of  Ragusa. 

Asker  Khan,  the  Persian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  France,  i£  considered  the 
richest  subject  hi  the  world,  his 
revenues  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  sterling  per  annum. 

Among  the  presents  which  the 
emperor  of  Persia  has  sent  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  are  two  sabres,  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  Tamerlane,  the  other  to 
Nadir  Shah;  200  cashmire  shawls, 
some  cashmire  hangings,  oriental' 
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rosaries,  with  99  pearls  of  uncom¬ 
mon  value,  with  a  profusion  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  &c.  stated  to  be 
worth  more  than  12,009,000jfrancs. 

French  naval  officers  have  been 
sent  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  volunteers  for  the 
French  navy.  One  of  these  officers, 
at  Stettin,  a  M.  Lierson,  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  circulated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  invites  the  seamen  of 
that  district  u  to  join  the  emperor 
Napoleon  in  the  project  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  of  sending  to  the  bottom 
ol  the  ocean  the  proud  islanders 
who  have  so  long  tyrannized  on 
the  surface  of  it.” 

Those  who  are  fond  of  fanciful 
prophecies  and  astrological  predic¬ 
tions,  may  find  some  amusement  in 
the  following  curious  document  re¬ 
specting  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte ! 

A  divine  of  no  less  eccentricity 
than  erudition,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Fleming’s  Commentaries  on  the 
Revelations,  says,  that  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Bonaparte  is  nigh  at  hand, 
grounding  his  assertion  on  particu¬ 
lar  texts  in  the  1 3th  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Revelation : — The  “  beast 
rising  out  of  the  sea”  (Corsica) 
with  “  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns” — - — is  Bonaparte.  This 
beast  was  to  have  reigned  “  forty 
and  two  months.” — As  emperor 
of  France,  Bonaparte  has  nearly 
reigned  this  effact  number  of 
months.  The  dragon  (z.  e.  the 
devil)  gave  him  his  power  and 
great  authority ;  and  he  caused 
all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a 
mark  in  their  hand-— i.  c.  Bonaparte 
has  caused  all  persons  to  submit  to 
his  tyranny.-— The  beast’s  number 
was  “  six  hundred  three  score  and 
six,”  which  exactly  corresponds 
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with  the  numerical  calculation  of 
all  the  letters  in  Bonaparte’s  name, 
reckoning  the  letters  according  to 
the  number  affixed  to  each  before 
the  introduction  of  figures.  N — 40, 
A— -I,  P—80,  0—50,  L— 20, 
E — 5,  A — 1,  N — -40,  (the  letters 
of  his  Christian  name)  ;  B — 2, 
U— 110,  0—50,  N — 40,  A— 1, 
P—60,  A — I,  R— 80,  T — 100, 
E — 5,  being  the  letters  in  his  sur¬ 
name,  amounting  altogether  to  666, 
the  identical  number  of  the  beast 
— i.  e.  Bonaparte.  This  divine 
adds,  that  without  the  smallest 
doubt,  as  the  truth  of  Revelation 
can  never  be  questioned,  so  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  Spanish  patriots  are 
destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign, 
of  this  beast — (Bonaparte)  !  !  ! 

20.  An  inquisition  was  held  before 
the  under  sheriff  of  Middlesex  and 
a  special  jury,  to  assess  damages  in 
this  case,  the  defendant  sir  A.  Pa¬ 
get  having  allowed  judgment  to  go 
against  him  by  default.  Mr.  Parke, 
for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the 
case  was  aggravated  by  the  way  in 
which  sir  A.  P.  made  his  visits  at 
the  plaintiff’s  house,  being  uni¬ 
formly  in  his  absence.  He  was 
also  in  the  habit  ol  meeting:  lady  B. 
m  the  mornings  m  Kensmgton-gar- 
dens,  where  she  went  to  give  her 
child  an  airing,  on  which  occasions 
the  lady  and  gentleman  uniformly 
walked  one  way,  and  the  nurse  and 
children  the  contrary.— To  prove 
the  happy  state  in  which  lord  and 
lady  B.  lived  together,  lord  Am¬ 
herst,  the  hon.  G.  Villers,  sir  W. 
Elford,  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  rev.  Mr. 
Blade,  See.  were  examined.  The 
servants  also  proved  the  constant 
visits  of  the  defendant  in  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  absence,  and  their  meetings  in 
Kensington-gardens.  Mr.  Garrow, 
for  the  defendant,  argued,  that  this 
was  far  from  being  an  aggravated 
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case,  as  there  was  no  breach  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  nor  had  a 
single  witness  traced  the  defendant 
once  to  the  plaintiff's  table.  The 
calamity,  he  was  satisfied,  was  at¬ 
tributable  solely  to  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day,  which  led  the  hus¬ 
band  one  way  and  the  wife  another. 
He  contended  that  no  criminality 
had  taken  place  till  the  lady  was 
questioned  by  her  husband,  when, 
feeling  that  he  did  not  possess  her 
undivided  affections,  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  look  him  in  the  face,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  defendant,  who 
would  have  deserved  the  most  vin¬ 
dicative  damages  to  be  imposed  on 
him  could  he,  a  gallant  soldier, 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had 
done !  On  the  whole,  he  said,  it 
was  apparent,  that  this  was  a  case 
of  misfortune  rather  than  of  guilt! 
After  a  suitable  charge  from  Mr. 
Burcheil  the  under  sheriff,  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict — Damages  10,000/. 

25.  During  the  heavy  storm  of 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  this 
day,  a  ball  of  fire  struck  the  house 
of  Mr.  Milton,  fishmonger  and 
fruiterer,  of  Crown-street,  Wal¬ 
worth,  ran  down  a  sword  hanging 
at  the  window  of  a  room  where 
Mrs.  Warner  was  sitting,  without 
doing  her  any  injury,  passing  a 
wainscot,  which  it  shivered  to 
pieces,  and  finally  exploded  in  the 
lower  room,  where  Mrs.  Milton 
was  at  breakfast,  and  struck  her  ; 
she  fell  to  all  appearance  lifeless, 
but  from  the  ready  assistance  af¬ 
forded  by  the  medical  gentlemen,  . 
the  use  of  one  side  was  restored ; 
the  other  is  wholly  devoid  of  feel¬ 
ing,  like  the  effects  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  Several  other  shocks  were 
felt  near  the  same  spot,  but  we  do 
r.ot  know  of  any  other  where  per¬ 
sonal  injury  has  been  sustained.-— 


Great  damage  was  done  by  the 
violent  storm  this  day  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Putney,  Barnes,  and 
Fulham,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
where  the  house  of  his  excellency 
the  Sardinian  ambassador,  and 
some  other  houses,  were  entirely 
unroofed.  A  storm  to  an  equal 
extent  has  not  been  felt  for  many 
years.— -A  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cheesman,  situated  in  Broomfield 
place,  Deptford,  and  the  one  ad¬ 
joining,  were  particularly  struck 
by  the  lightning.  The  electric  fluid 
appeared  to  come  from  a  south¬ 
east  direction,  and  striking  the  win¬ 
dow  of  Mr.  C/s  house  obliquely, 
tore  away  the  frame  and  sill.  In 
the  room  it  did  more  considerable 
damage,  tearing  away  the  piaster-, 
ing  and  deling,  and  otherwise  in¬ 
juring  the  roof.  Mr.  Cheesman 
sitting  in  the  room,  was  thrown  on 
the  floor  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  but  received  no  other  injury 
than  the  fright.  Ihe  adjoining 
house  experienced  a  similar  shock  ; 
and  two  females  in  a  room  were 
struck  to  the  ground,  one  of  whom 
had  not  on  Wednesday  evening 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  king’s  bench,  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  an  action  of  damages,  at  the 
suit  of  sir  John  Carr,  knt.  against 
Messrs.  Flood  and  Sharpe,  book¬ 
sellers. 

■  The  plaintiff  had  written  a  va¬ 
riety  of  books  of  travels,  of  which 
he  made  a  considerable  emolument. 
The  defendants  had  published  a 
book,  called  “  My  Pocket  Book,” 
ridiculing  the  plaintiff’s  writings, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  prevented  from  disposing  of  a 
manuscript  Tour  through  Scot¬ 
land.  For  this  he  soug;ht  dam¬ 
ages,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the 
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,oss  sustained,  but  to  deter  others 
•^rom  sending  forth  such  scandalous 
and  scurrilous  publications. 

Mr.  Johnson,  bookseller,  proved 
that  he  purchased  the  manuscript 
of  The  Stranger  in  France  from 
the  plaintiff  for  10G7. — Sir  Richard 
Phillips  deposed  that  he  purchased 
from  the  plaintiff  his  Northern 
Summer  Tour  in  the  Baltic  for 
500/.;  The  Stranger  in  Ireland 
he  gave  him  700/.  for;  and  for  his 
Tour  through  Holland  600/.  He 
had  seen  the  manuscript  of  the 
Tour  through  Scotland,  and 
would  have  given  600/.  if  it  had 
not  been  for  My  Pocket  Book, 
which  he  heard  had  depreciated 
the  works  of  the  plaintiff  so  much, 
that  it  deterred  him.  Sir  Richard 
was  cross-examined  by  the  attorney- 
general,  who  asked  if  he  ever 
read  Reviews  i  to  which'  he  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  did  not ;  abhorring 
the  scurrility,  partiality,  and  mis¬ 
representation  with  which  they 
abounded,  and  knowing,  as  he  did, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
manufactured.  He  had,  he  al¬ 
lowed,  for  some  time  been  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Oxford  Review, 
which  had  been  set  up  as  an 
experiment,  to  try  if  a  review  free 
from  scurrility  would  succeed ; 
which  it  did  not :  Being  asked 
if  he  had  not  read  The  Edinburgh 
Pveview,  he  said,  he  did  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  read  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  first  numbers, 
unless  he  might  occasionally  turn 
i-t  over  in  a  bookseller’s  shop  ;  and 
the  same  as  to  the  other  Reviews 
mentioned  by  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral.— -He  was  asked  b  he  himself 
published  no  anonymous  books. 
He  said,  he  published  a  great 
many  ;  but  they  contained  no  scur¬ 
rility  or  abuse.  He  was  asked, 
had  he  not  published  books,  en¬ 
titled  Anecdotes  of  the  pounders 
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of  the  French  Republic,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Characters,  with  some  others. 
[Here  lord  Eilenborough  said,  the 
witness  need  not  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  criminate  himself.]  fir 
Richard  warmly  replied,  thathewas 
ready  to  answer  that,  and  all  other 
questions  the  attorney-general  might 
choose  to  ask,  a  1  was  m  no  de¬ 
gree  afraid  to  criminate  himself 
by  acknowledging  the  contents  of 
any  work  he  had  ever  published. 
Fie,  therefore,  courted  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  attorney-general  rather 
than  shrunk  from  them,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  God  forbid  that  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  avow,  in  that  place, 
every  act  of  his  life.  Nothing 
was  gamed  by  the  cross-exam  lira- 
tion, which  lasted  above  an  hour. 

The  attorney-general, in  his  reply, 
declared  sir  Richard  Philips  must 
either  have  slipped  in  his  testimony, 
or  he  was  the  greatest  fool  on  earth, 
to  be,  as  he  was,  the  greatest  pub¬ 
lisher  of  books  in  London,  and  not 
to  read  the  Reviews  of  his  works, 
and  treat  with  his  authors  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  publication  called  My 
Pocket  Book,  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  contended,  wars  nothing  more 
than  a  fair  criticism  of  a  book 
which  deserved  to  be  held  up  to 
public  ridicule. 

Lord  Eilenborough  observed 
that  every  man  had  a  right  to  cri¬ 
ticise  the  writings  of  another,  and 
even  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  so 
that  he  cast  no  personal  reflections 
on  the  author.  If  fair  criticism 
injured  the  sale  of  a  work,  it  was 
damnum  absque  injuria .  As  to  the 
present  question,  it  the  criticism 
went  beyond  observations  on  the 
work  or  on  the  author,  merely  as 
such,  it  was  actionable,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  jury  found  for 
the  defendant  . — The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  other  noblemen,  friends 
of  sir  J  .Carr,  were  on  the  bench. 

SLAVS 
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SLAVE  TRADE. 

Interesting  dispatches  have  been 
received  from  Africa,  and  with 
them  some  Sierra  Leone  Gazettes, 
from  one  of  which,  published  in 
March  last,  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

$t  To  the  editor  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Gazette. 

**  Permit  me  to  send  you  the 
following  facts  for  your  insertion, 
which  will  tend  to  show  in  what 
manner  some  of  the  natives  of  this 
country  are  disposed  to  view  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

“  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  was  made  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ©f  Goree,  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  the  king  of  Darnel 
and  the  Maraboos ;  after  several 
skirmishes  the  Maraboos  drove 
them  back,  and  carried  away  with 
them  from  500  to  1000  head  of 
cattle,  saying,  that  as  there  was 
no  sale  for  slaves,  they  would  not 
take  their  people,  but  that,  as  cattle 
could  be  turned  to  advantage,  they 
would  take  them. 

“  1  had  some  conversation  with 
s  man  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  king  of  Darnel :  he 
assured  me  that  the  natives  in  their 
neighbourhood  had  no  intention  of 
taking  any  more  prisoners,  as  they 
would  not  sell  ;  but,  that  the  idea 
that  those  who  might  unavoidably 
be  taken,  would  be  put  to  death, 
was  quite  erroneous. 

Mamadoo  Saani,  a  powerful 
and  intelligent  chief  on  the  river 
Gambia,  told  me  that  he  regretted 
the  abolition  himself,  as  being  the 
means  of  depriving  him  of  some 
considerable  emoluments,  but  that 
he  believed,  generally  speaking,  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
country.  One  very  strong  reason 
be  gave  was,  that  the  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other,  occasioned  by 
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the  fear  cf  kidnapping,  or  other¬ 
wise  making  slaves,  obliged  the 
natives  to  be  constantly  armed, 
and  every  man  to  suspect  his  bro¬ 
ther  ;  but,  since  the  abolition,  they 
had  already  begun  to  lay  aside 
their  guns  when  they  went  out ;  and  : 
he  had  no  doubt,  but  in  a  short; 
time,  they  would  clear  away  the 
woods  from  about  their  towns  that:* 
y/ere  then  built ;  and  that,  in  build™ 
mg  new  ones,  they  would  have1 
them  in  more  exposed  situations,, , 
and  that  he  himself  had  altered  his 
mind  as  to  the  place  he  had  choseq  i 
to  build  a  town  in,  determining  to 
build  it  now  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  cut  down  all  the  woods 
near  him  ;  and  that  he  intended,  as 
he  knew  many  other  natives  did,  to 
attend  as  much  as  possible  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  particularly  cotton,  which 
grows  there  in  great  abundance/* . 

AUGUST 

4.  A  grand  dinner,  in  honour  “of 
the  glorious  cause  of  the  Spanish 
patriots,  was  given  to  the  Spanish 
deputies  at  the  city  of  London 
tavern.  The  chair  was  filled  by 
sir  brands  Baring;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  around  him  sat  the  Spanish 
deputies,  the  Spanish  admiral,  Por¬ 
tuguese  ambassador,  earls  Camden 
and  Bathurst,  viscount  Sidmouth, 
lords  JErskme  and  Hawkesbury,,* 
sir  C.  Price  and  W.  Curtis,  Messrs. 
Canning,  Windham,  Perceval,  and 
Sheridan,  aldermen  Combe  and 
Shaw,  Messrs.  Mellish,  Thornton,  M 
&c.  There  were  six  tables  length¬ 
ways,  and  one  cross  table,  in  the 
large  room,  at  which  328  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner ;  and  in  the  adjoining  room 
there  were  72,  making  together 
400  persons,  whoseunited  property,  , 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  ex¬ 
ceeded  fifteen  millions.  The  de¬ 
corations 
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corations  and  style  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  in  general  were  most 
splendid.  Every  thing  was  elegant, 
profuse,  and  excellent.  There  were 
drest  for  the  day  2500  lbs.  weight 
of  turtle,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  tureens  had  every  delicacy  in 
season.  The  dessert  was  extremely 
magnificent.  The  scene  was  en¬ 
livened  by  many  loyal  and  patri¬ 
otic  songs  and  toasts ;  among  the 
latter  were  The  king.  The  queen, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Ferdinand  VII ; 
Success  to  the  gallant  heroes  of 
Spain,  &c. ;  The  patriots  of  Portu- 

?al,  and  the  house  of  Braganz-a ; 

'he  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  The 
king  of  Sweden,  &c. ;  all  of  which 
were  drunk  with  enthusiastic  plau¬ 
dits.  The  health  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  alone  received  with  murmurs 
of  disapprobation;  but  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  that  it  was  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  individually,  and  not  to  the 
United  States,  that  this  disapproba¬ 
tion  extended.  On  the  health  of 
their  noble  visitors  being  given, 
Mr.  Canning  returned  thanks  in 
their  name.  Thu  health  of  the 
chairman,  and  of  Mr.  Canning, 
were  also  drunk.  The  Spanish 
deputies  departed  amid  loud  testi¬ 
monies  of  respect  from  the  com¬ 
pany  at  large.  Sir  F.  Baring  was 
succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Beeston 
Long,  esq.  governor  of  the  bank  of 
England,  who  kept  up  the  festivity 
of  the  night  to  a  late  hour. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists  at  Bristol  about  200  minis¬ 
ters  assembled,  the  rev.  Mr.  Wood 
the  president.  The  progress  of 
Methodism,  particularly  in  Wales, 
is  said  to  be  rapid  beyond  example ; 
above  50  chapels  and  meetings  have 
been  built  and  organized  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. — A  general 
conference  of  this  sect  was  held  in 
Baltimore  (America)  on  the  6th 


of  June.  Last  year  the  society 
consisted  of  144,590  members.  The 
returns  of  this  year  are  121,687 
whites,  and  30,903  coloured,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  151,995  members* 
and  the  increase  during  that  period 
7,405  members. — The  number  of 
itinerant  ministers  in  the  Methodist 
connexion  at  present  amounts  to 
542. 

The  waste  lands  in  England 
amount  to  6,259,470  acres ;  in 
Wales,  to  1,629,307  ;  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
14,218,224  acres;  the  wastes  in 
some  counties,  as  Inverness,  Perth, 
and  Sutherland, being  equal  to  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  superficies. 

At  York  assizes  Joseph  Ingleson 
was  indicted  for  the  commission  of 
a  rape  on  the  person  of  his  own 
daughter,  a  girl  15  years  of  age. — ■ 
Grace  Ingleson,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  the  prisoner,  stated, 
that  on  the  11th  of  July  she  went 
with  her  father  to  cut  turf,  at  Rad- 
lish,  a  distance  of  six  miles  ;  that 
on  their  return,  her  father  threw 
her  down  in  the  cart;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  cries,  had  perpe¬ 
trated  the  foul  and  unnatural  crime 
of  which  he  stood  charged:  yet, 
when  the  question  was  put  to  her 
by  the  judge,  though  she  was  al¬ 
most  convulsed  with  agony  by  the 
recitation  of  the  transaction,  she 
asserted,  and  persisted  in  it,  in  the 
face  of  her  own  evidence,  and  the 
repeated  admonition  of  the  judge 
to  speak  the  truth,  that  the  crime 
was  committed  with  her  own  con¬ 
sent,  and  that  her  father  neither 
used  violence  nor  threats.  The 
judge,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
said,  whatever  suspicions  they  might 
have,  and  however  well-grounded 
those  suspicions  might  be,  that- the 
unhappy  witness,  Grace  Ingleson, 
had,  to  save  a  father’s  life,  sup¬ 
pressed  a  material  part  of  the  dread- 
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ful  transaction;  yet  as  she  had  re¬ 
peatedly  declared,  upon  her  oath, 
that  she  was  consenting  to  the 
great  crime  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  the  jury  could  not  safely 
convict  the  prisoner.  The  jury 
accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of 
Not  guilty .  When  the  judge  ad¬ 
dressed  the  prisoner  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — “  Joseph  Ingleson, 
you  have  narrowly  escaped  paying 
the  forfeit  of  your  life  to  the  offend¬ 
ed  laws  of  your  country.  You  are, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
a  very  bad  man;  and  if  you  do 
not  repress  your  wicked  propensi¬ 
ties,  you  will  certainly  terminate 
your  life  at  the  gallows  :  you  ought 
to  be  for  ever  ashamed  of  yourself, 
and  hide  your  face  from  the  view 
of  your  fellow-creatures.” 

12.  The  following  official  bulle¬ 
tin  vcas  issued  by  our  government 
on  the  1 1th  inst. : 

Intelligence  was  this  morning 
received  by  government  from  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Doyle,  dated  Co¬ 
runna,  August  4-,  at  midnight.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  states  that  he 
had  read  a  letter,  dated  Madrid, 
27th  July,  which  says,  that  on  that 
morn  in  a  the  French  had  commenc- 

O  . 

ed  their  retreat  rrom  that  city  ;  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  had  quitted 
Madrid,  and  had  taken  away  every 
thin?-  of  value  belonging  to  the 

O  t 1  o 

court.  Every  Frenchman  was 
following  him,  and  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  the  direction  to  Burgos. — The 
writer  of  the  letter  is  nephew  to  a 
member  of  the  junta  of  the  Gal- 
licias. 

The  entry  into,  and  retreat  of 
the  would-be  king  of  Spain  from 
the  capital  of  Madrid,  afford  a  con¬ 
trast  at  once  striking  and  gratify¬ 
ing.  With  a  parade  blazoned  forth 
in  the  foreign  papers,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  enters  Spain,  his  route 
is  marked  out  with  the  utmost 


nicety ;  to-day  at  Bilboa,  to-morrow 
at  Victoria,  on  the  16th  at  Burgos, 
on  the  20th  at  Madrid.  Europe 
was  desired  to  believe  that  this  no¬ 
tice  of  his  route  was  given,  that  the 
impatient  Spaniards  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  him  with  fetes, 
with  illuminations,  and  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  which 
generally  attend  accessions.  We 
were  told,  that  clemency  and  affa¬ 
bility  were  in  his  train,- — he  par- 
doned  the  guilty,  he  conversed 
with  the  utmost  graciousness  with 
the  poorest  of  his  new  subjects  ;  his 
march  was  described  rather  as  the 
march  of  a  monarch  who  had  saved 
his  country,  and  who,  after  some 
great  and  decisive  victory,  was  re¬ 
turning  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
amid  the  thanks,  the  gratitude,  and 
the  benedictions  of  his  people.  He 
enters  the  capital  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  27  th  he  sneaks  from  it  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  he  enters  it  with  all 
the  pride  and  retinue  of  an  eastern 
sultan,  and  he  is  glad  to  depart 
with  the  court  plate  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
On  the  Monday  he  exposes  his 
august  person  to  the  eager  view  of 
the  populace,  and  on  the  Saturday 
he  is  glad  to  take  away  his  august 
person  with  all  possible  secrecy  and 
dispatch :  he  enters  Madrid  as  a 
powerful  monarch,  he  quits  it  as  a 
petty  thief.  Pride  and  insult  ac¬ 
company  his  arrival  ;  fear  and 
felony  attend  his  departure.  Such 
are  the  Bonapartes:  if  they  can¬ 
not  govern,  they  can  steal  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  permitted  to  play 
the  parts  of  kings,  they  will  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  playing  the 
parts  of  thieves. 

Downing  street ,  Aug.  16. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been 
transmitted  by  lieut.-gen.  sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  K.  B. 


Head 
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Head  Quarters ,  Andujar ,  21. 

Sir,  1  had  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  in- my  letter  of  the  17th  July, 
that  in  a  council  of  war  held  on 
that  day  at  head-quarters,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  division  of  the 
marquis  de  Coupigny  should  join 
that  of  major-general  Reding,  and 
that  the  attack  upon  Baylen  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  united  force 
of  the  two  divisions,  whilst  the  third 
division  and  the  reserve  should  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by 
a  feigned  attack  upon  Andujar. 
Major-general  Reding  entered 
Baylen  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
at  nine  ;  he  met  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  enemy  retreated  to¬ 
wards  La  Carolina.  The  major- 
general  wrote  to  the  commander  in 
chief  for  orders,  either  to  advance 
against  Andujar,  or  to  pursue  the 
column  which  was  retiring  upon 
La  Carolina.  General  Castanos 
ordered  h>m  to  advance  upon  An¬ 
dujar  without  delay.  On  the  19th,  at 
two  A.  M.,  the  general  received  in¬ 
formation  of  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Andujar.  Lieute¬ 
nant-general  Pena,  with  the  reserve, 
was  ordered  to  advance  immediate¬ 
ly  towards  Baylen.  The  French 
began  their  retreat  at  nine  P.  M. 
18th  July.  A  letter  irorn  general 
Reding  informed  the  commander 
in  chief  that  he  intended  com  menc¬ 
ing  his  march  from  Baylen  towards 
Andujar  at  three  A.  M.  19th  July, 
At  two  P.  M.  the  advanced  guard 
of  general  Pena’s  division  came  up 
with  the  enemy.  At  this,  moment 
an  express  arrived  from  major- gen. 
Reding,  to  inform  the  lieutenant- 
general  that  he  had  been  engaged 
with  the  division  of  general  Du¬ 
pont  from  three  in  the  morning  till 
eleven ;  that  he  had  repulsed  the 
French,  ana  remained  master  of 
the  fle  d  of  battle.  The  guns  of 
jibe  advanced  guard  of  lieutenant- 
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general  Pena’s  division  had  scarce¬ 
ly  begun  to  fire,  when  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived  to  treat  upon  the 
terms  of  a  capitulation.  General 
Dupont  was  told  he  must  surrender 
at  discretion.  The  discussion  did 
not  last  long.  Lieutenant-general 
Pena  halted,  and  formed  Ins  divi¬ 
sion  upon  the  heights  of  Umbla, 
distant  three  miles  from  Baylen  ; 
between  four  and  five  general  Cas- 
terlck,  aide-de  -camp  to  Bonaparte, 
was  sent  by  general  Dupont  with 
orders  to  treat  with  general  Cas¬ 
tanos  in  person.  At  nine  P.  M. 
major  -general  Reding  informed  the 
lieutenant-general,  that  during  the 
truce  he  had  been  treacherously  at¬ 
tacked  by  general  Wedel,  who  was 
just  come  from  La  Carolina  with  a 
reinforcement  of  6000  men  ;  and 
that  the  battalion  of  Cordova  had 
been  surprised  and  taken  prisoners, 
together  with  two  field  pieces.  The 
negotiations  lasted  till  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  and  the  glorious  re¬ 
sult  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose* 
is  as  exact. an  account  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  on  both  sides,  as  I 
have  been  able  -to  collect  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment.  The  French 
themselves  acknowledge  the  brave* 
ry  and  steadiness  of  the  Spanish 
troops ;  their  firmness,  constancy, 
and  perseverance,  under  the  great¬ 
est  possible  privations,  are  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  half  the  army  is  composed  of 
new-raised  levies.—*—'’ V he  marquis 
Counigny  is  detached  with  his  di- 
vision  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  passes  of  Sierra  More.na, 
General  Castanos  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  his  well  conceived 
plan,  t  and  for  the  cool  determina¬ 
tion  with  which  he  has  carried  it 
into  execution,  in  spite  of  the  po¬ 
pular  clamour  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  position  of  Andujar. 

—Whilst 
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* — Whilst  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  gen.  Castanos  received 
an  intercepted  dispatch  from  the 
duke  of  Rovego  to  Dupont,  order¬ 
ing  him  to  retreat  immediately 
upon  Madrid,  as  the  army  of  Gal- 
Itcia  was  rapidly  advancing.  This 
determined  the  general  to  admit 
tire  capitulation  of  general  Wedeh 

French  force : — Division  of  Du¬ 
pont,  8000  rank  and  file;  division 
of  Wedel,  6000.  Total  Id, 000. 
— 'Spanish  force  Reding,  9000  ; 
Coupigny,  5000 ;  Pena,  6000  ; 
Jones,  5000.  Total  25,000*  — 
Nearly  3000  of  the  French  killed 
and  wounded.  From  1000  to  1200 
of  the  Spaniards  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed. 

Terms  of  capitulation. 

The  division  of  general  Dupont 
prisoners  of  war.  The  division  of 
general  Wedel  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  till  their  arrival  at  Cadiz, 
where  they  are  to  be  embarked  and 
conveyed  to  Rochefort.  There  no 
longer  exists  a  French  force  in  An¬ 
dalusia. 

S.  Whittingham,  1 3th  light 
dragoons. 

N.  B.  The  division  of  general 
Dupont  is  also  to  return  to  France 
by  Rochefort. 

Upon  the  first  of  August  it  was 
believed  there  was  not  a  French¬ 
man  remaining  in  the  capital. 

CURIOUS  TRIAL. 

The  King  v.  Shuttleworth. 

18.  This  was  an  indictment  to 
procure  the  removal  of  a  nuisance 
at  Gainsborough,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  defendant, 
in  improperly  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  soap-boiler  in  a  populous 
part  of  that  town.  The  manufac¬ 
tory  of  the  defendant  was  stated  to 


have  been  in  Caskgate-Iane,  where 
not  only  the  business  of  a  soap¬ 
boiler  was  carried  on,  but  pans 
had  been  erected  for  boiling  the 
refuse  or  lees  of  the  manufactory, 
and  extracting  from  them,  .  by 
steam,  a  sort  of  salt,  by  a  process 
which  produced  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing*  inhabitants  effects  the  most 
noisome  and  unwholesome  that 
tortured  imagination  could  con¬ 
ceive. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan, with  great 
humour,  detailed  ^some  of  those 
effects.  Nothing,  he  said,  that 
depended  upon  the  natural  prin¬ 
ciple  of  respiration  for  existence, 
could  endure  the  “  abominable  su¬ 
perlative  sublimate  of  stench”  with 
which  the  manufactory  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  invaded  all  around  it  ;  a 
tallow-chandler’s  melting-house  in 
the  dog-days  was,  in  comparison,  a 
nosegay,  to  which  any  man  who 
had  breathed  in  the  air  infected 
with  the  odour  of  these  steaming-’ 
pans,  would  run  five  miles,  with 
distended  nostrils,  to  catch  the 
fragrant  gale.  « But,”  said  the 
learned  sen  earn,  “  I  need  not  look 
for  evidence  beyond  the  enemy’s 
camp,  that  tin's  is  a  nuisance  of  the 
foulest  cast.  My  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Balguy  junior,  who  has  been 
prudently  retained  on  the  other 
side,  would  himself  be  a  sufficient 
witness  to  establish  my'  client’s 
case.  Being  lately  at  Gains¬ 
borough,  on  a  day  when  this  abo¬ 
minable  operation  was  carrying 
on  at  the  soap-manufactory,  he  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  an  inn  a  con- 
siderableffiistance  off ;  but  the  hor¬ 
rid  stench  pursued  him  like  a  ghost, 
and  not  a  morsel  of  meat  could  he 
eat.  It  was  in  vain  the  poor 
tortured  inhabitants  of  Gains- 


*  Of  this  total  one  half  peasantry. 
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borough  had  new  doors  and  new 
window-frames,  made  to  fit  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  in  hopes  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  invasive  mist  and 
stench :  unless  they  would  de¬ 
prive  themselves  of  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vitality,  it  was  no  way  to 
be  eluded.  To  be  sure  there  were 
some  advantages  which  they  enjoy¬ 
ed,  in  return,  of  a  very  peculiar 
cast — they  were  in  possession  of  a 
compendious  recipe  for  transmut¬ 
ing  metals — thus,  if  a  person  hung 
a  silver  watch  at  his  bed’s  bead  at 
night,  in  the  morning  he  was  sure 
to  find  it  changed  to  a  gold  one  ; 
and  so  w;th  all  the  plate  in  the 
houses  of  those  who  resided  within 
the  range  of  this  pestilence.  Cask- 
gate-lane,  since  the  defendant  had 
made  it  an  emporium  of  his  pro¬ 
cesses,  had,  as  well  as  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  streets^  been  a  ruinous 
neighbourhood  for  any  one  in 
business.  If  the  cabinet-maker 
exposed  for  sale  furniture,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  in 
a  few  days  it  assumed  such  a  hue, 
from  the  fog  of  the  soap-manufac¬ 
tory,  that  every  customer  accosted 
the  poor  shop-keeper  with — “Well, 
Mr.  Cabinet-maker,  for  second¬ 
hand  goods  you  of  course  ask  a 
second-hand  price!”  The  poor 
barber  could  no  how  entice  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  him,  notwithstanding  he 
shaved  at  a  proper  reduction  of 
price,  hi  consideration  that  every 
one  that  walked  down  his  street 
came  with  his  chin  ready  soaped  ; 
but  unless  the  operator  held  his 
customer  so  hardly  by  the  nose  that 
the  pain  was  intolerable,  the  latter 
was  sure  to  fiy  from  the  madden¬ 
ing  stench  of  the  manufactory, 
and  run,  ready  lathered,  to  a  shop 
in  some  more  felicitous  district  of 
the  town.” 

The*leamed  scrjeant  mentioned 
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some  other  instances  of  the  pre¬ 
judicial  effects  of  the  nuisance  ; 
sitch  as  a  boarding-school  being 
shut  up,  meat  rendered  tainted, 
&c.  Alluding  to  the  evidence 
which  would  be  adduced  by  his 
learned  fi  sends  on  the  opposite 
side,  he  said,  he  understood  this 
case  was  intended  to  be  cut  up  by 
a  Russian  general  and  a  Scots 
physician*  He  begged  therefore 
to  impress  upon  the  jury  that  a 
nuisance  in  England  would  be  a 
nuisance  still,  notwithstanding  the 
Russians,  whose  delight  was  in  a 
soup  of  train  oil  and  tallow-graves, 
might  think  the  thing  delightful. 
He  remembered  an  anecdote  which 
would  illustrate  the  Russian  taste 
aptly  for  his  purpose : — Some  years 
ago,  many  accidents  occurred  in 
Edinburgh  from  the  lamps  of  that 
elegant  city  being  lighted,  as  was 
supposed,  with  a  scanty  quantity 
of  oil,  or  with  oil  of  a  bad  quality, 
in  consequence  of  wllich  they  went 
out  long  before  the  return  of  the 
day.  For  a  long  while  the  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience  bafHed  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
matter  ;  at  length,  after  trying 
a  succession  of  lamp-lighters  and 
contractors,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  soldier  s  of  a  detachment  of 
Russians,  then  quartered  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  were  the  cause  of  this  noc¬ 
turnal  darkness,  and  that  they  re¬ 
gularly  swarmed  the  lamp-posts  to 
feast  upon  the  oil  and  cotton  in  the 
pans !  Whether  they  took  the 
trouble  to  extinguish  the  burning 
cotton,  or  swallowed  fire  and  all, 
he  could  not  tell !  !  In  conclusion. 
Ire  observed  that  there  could  be  no 
evidence  that  the  good  people  of 
Gainsborough  should  undergo  pur¬ 
gation  in  this  world  for  their  sins, 
any  more  than  the  odicr  liege  sub- 
jects  or  the  kin  cr ;  and  if  they  were, 
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to  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  whole¬ 
some  air,  this  nuisance  must  be  put 
down. 

A  witness,  named  Rashdall,  was 
then  called,  who  proved  that  last 
summer  the  stench  was  very  much 
increased  by  the  defendant  evapo¬ 
rating  lees  at  the  manufactory, 
which  had  not  used  to  be  done  by 
the  former  owners  of  it,  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cowley.  All  summer 
the  process  was  continued  four  or 
hve  days  in  a  week,  and  sometimes 
day  and  night  for  a  week  without 
intermission.  He  lived  near,  and 
was  often  awakened  in  the  night,  as 
well  as  his  family,  by  the  abo¬ 
minable  stench.  His  health  had 
much  declined  in  consequence. 

In  this  stage  of  the  cause  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  agreed 
to  submit  to  a  condition  which  had 
been  insisted  upon  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  reference,  and  the  defendant 
undertook  to  remove  the  evaporat¬ 
ing-pans  within  two  months.  The 
other  part  of  the  alleged  nuisance, 
the  soap-manufactory  itself,  was 
left  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrator. 

'  / 

CHARGE  OF  MURDER. 

Guildford  Assizes. 

21. — William  Pilkington  was 
tried  on  an  indictment,  charging 
him  with  the  wilful'  murder  of 
Montague  William  Hyndes,  at  the 
Red  Ikon  public-house,  in  the 
Maze,  Southwark,  on  Friday  se’n- 
night,  by  discharging  a  pistol 
laden  with  ball. 

I  rom  the  report  of  the  coroner’s 
inquest,  it  was  stated  that  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased,  was  alone  with  Hyndes 
in  the  parlour  of  the  Red  Lion  pub¬ 
lic-house,  when  a  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged,  which  killed  him.  There 
were  five  witnesses  called  on  the  part 


of  the  prosecution,  but  none  of 
them  could  prove  how  the  act  was 
committed.  The  only  material 
evidence  was  the  assertion  of  the 
deceased,  from  the  time  of  his 
having  been  shot  until  he  died,  in 
which  he  varied  very  materially. 
After  he  had  received  the  wound, 
he,  in  the  utmost  rage  and  agony, 
accused  the  prisoner  of  having 
committed  pre- meditated  murder, 
by  pointed  expressions,  such  as 
“  You  have  killed  the  best  of  fa¬ 
thers— You  pulled  the  fatal  trigi 
ger,”  &c.  It  however  appeared, 
that  in  the  moments  when  death 
was  fast  approaching,  the  deceased 
imputed  the  shocking  catastrophe 
to  accident,  as  was  stated  by  a 
material  witness,  Mr.  Clark,  sur¬ 
geon,  of  Tooley-street.  This  wit¬ 
ness  proved,  that  Hyndes  had  died 
of  his  wound,  and  that  on  ques¬ 
tioning  him  if  the  pistol  had  gone 
oft  m  a  struggle,  he  first  said  that 
the  prisoner  had  pulled  the  trip her. 
and  afterwards  that  it  was  an  ac¬ 
cident,  as  his  son  did  not  mean  to 
kill  him,  he  never  had  such  an  La¬ 
tent- on.  It  was  proved  on  all 
hands,  that  the  prisoner  was  much 
inebriated,  and  that  his  father  and 
he  lived  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms.  From  the  evidence  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  was  certain  that  the  de¬ 
ceased,  who  had  been  using  per¬ 
suasive  arguments  to  net  the  priso- 
ner  home,  attempted  in  a  struggle 
to  get’  the  pistol  he  held  in  his 
hand  from  him,  and  also  that 
from  his  pocket,  and  thus  happen¬ 
ed  the  fatal  event.  The  prisoner 
made  a  very  artless  defence,  in  a 
way  so  truly  penitent  and  distressing 
that  tears  of  sympathy  were  Row¬ 
ing  in  every  part  of  the  court. 
He  protested  his  wretchedness,  and 
the  sincere  love  he  bore  his  father, 
whom  he  had  for  a  length  of  time 
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maintained,  and  never  once  excited 
his  anger.  Had  the  pistol  dis¬ 
charged  its  contents  in  his  own  body, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  a 
being;  so  wretched  as  himself.  The 
prisoner  was  so  truly  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed. 

After  a  humane  charge  from 
the  lord  chief  baron,  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter. 

The  judge  passed  sentence  on 
the  prisoner  in  a  feeling  manner. 
He  observed  that  his  situation  was 
truly  pitiable,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  tears  of  sympathy  shed  in 
the  court  for  his  situation,  would 
prevent  men  from  carrying  fire¬ 
arms  about  them,  and  particularly 
those  given  to  drunkenness  and 
dissolute  habits.  Public  justice  re¬ 
quired  that  the  extent  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  manslaughter  should  be 
inflicted  in  this  instance,  as  the 
idea  of  carrying  loaded  pistols  was 

monstrous,  and  the  most  danger- 

... 

ous  thing  to  society.  The  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
twelve  months. 

2  k — A  London  gazette  extra¬ 
ordinary  contains  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  from  admiral  Keats,  dated 
the  13th  inst.,  off  the  island  of 
Sproe,  in  the  Great  Belt.  They 
state,  that  the  Spanish  troops  in 
the  island  of  Fuhnen,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  de  la  Ro- 
raana,  f<  though  surrounded,”  as 
the  gallant  admiral  observes,  “  by 
hostile  battalions,  planted  their 
colours  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
they  formed,  an*d  swore  on  their 
knees  to  be  faithful  to  their  coun¬ 
try.”  Ail  were  equally  anxious 
of  returning  to  it.  But  one  regi¬ 
ment  in  Jutland  was  too  distant 
and  too  critically  situated  to  effect 
its  escape;  and  two  in  Zealand 
(after  having  fired  on  the  French 
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general  Frision,  who  harangued 
them  in  favour  of  king  Joseph,  and 
killed  one  of  his  aides-de-camp) 
were  disarmed.” 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  marquis  of 
Romana,  with  6000  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Nybourg, 
in  the  island  of  Fuhnen,  and  was 
joined  on  the  day  of  lus  embarka¬ 
tion  by  1000  more  from  Jutland  ; 
and  another  1000  had  been  sent  to 
strengthen  the  existing  Spanish 
position  at  Rangeland  ;  so  that, 
including  this  last  force,  said  to  be 
2500,  here  are  certainly  10,509 
brave  men  restored  to  their  country, 
or  at  least  rescued  from  the  tyranny 
of  its  scourge. 

What  could  be  so  sublimely  im¬ 
pressive,  as  the  spectacle  of  this 
band  of  Spanish ,  patriots,  who, 
when  called  upon  by  their  perfidi¬ 
ous  oppressors  to  desert  their  al¬ 
legiance,  and  transfer  it  to  an 
usurper,  planted  their  col  ours  * 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and,  with  eyes  attesting  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their 
king  and  country  !  Such  was  their 
proud  attitude,  though  relegated 
in  a  distant  land,  and  surrounded 
by  hostile  and  barbarous  battalions 
ready  to  devour  them  !  What  a 
splendid  triumph  for  patriotism  and 
loyalty  ! — What  an  affecting  and 
instructing  scene  for  sovereigns 
and  subjects  ! — What  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  !  What  a  salutary  lesson 
for  other  nations  !— -There  they 
may  learn,  that  no  human  force 
can  break  a  resolution  inspired  on 
such  motives — no  face  of  peril  ap¬ 
pall  a  courage  that  is  kindled  from 
above  ! 

What  a  damning  contrast  is  here 
furnished  bet  eon  the  heroism  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  the  abject 
baseness  of  those  that  would  en¬ 
slave  them !  On  one  side  we  are 
attracted  to  admire  truth,  modera- 
(G  2)  titin. 
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lion,  manliness,  generosity,  patri¬ 
otism,  and  loyalty  ;  on  the  other, 
we  have  to  loathe  falsehood,  vio¬ 
lence,  malignity?  hypocrisy,  and 
servility  to  the  meanest  tyrant  that 
ever  trampled  on  the  necks  of  men. 
At  one  moment  we  are  reading 
the  authentic  account  of  the  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  with  which  the  Spanish  troops 
have  braved  the  tyrant’s  threats, 
and  eluded  his  iron  grasp  :  at  the 
next  we  find  the  basely  lying  as¬ 
sertion  (in  the  French  and  Dutch 
papers),  that  these  brave  men  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
usurper  with  every  demonstration 
of  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

King  Joseph  Bonaparte  appoint¬ 
ed  a  new  constitution  for  his  late 
subjects  cf  Naples,  which  has  been 
formally  guarantied  by  his  brother 
Napoleon. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  (Mu¬ 
rat)  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples 
on  the  first  instant. — Should  the 
princess  Caroline,  his  wife,  and 
sister  to  Napoleon,  survive  her  con¬ 
sort,  she  is  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  new  king  has  commenced  his 
reign  with  issuing  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declares  his  intention 
to  abide  by  the  constitution  pro¬ 
mulgated  bv  his  predecessor,  king 
Joseph,  and  guarantied  by  Napo- 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

2G. — At  a  general  court  martial 
held  atWeeley,  on  the  8th  of  July 
last,  and  continued  by  adjournment 
to  the  3d  of  August  following,  on 
capt.  John  George  Hallilay,  of  the 
1  Oth  regiment  of  foot,  for  bringing 
different  charges  against  some  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  same  regiment,  and 
talking  disrespectfully  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  colonel  Newman,  the 
commanding  officer,— the  prisoner 
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was  found  guilty  of  part  of  tire 
charges,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was,  that  he  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  rank  and  pay  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  has  been  pleased  to  confirm 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  but  from 
various  considerations  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  tile  prosecutor,  lieut  -co¬ 
lonel  Newman,  he  has  commanded 
that  it  should  be  signified  to  lieut- 
colonel  Newman,  that  be  daes  not 
consider  him  to  be  a  fit  person  to 
command  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
lOth  regiment,  and  that  he  will  be 
immediately  removed  from  it;  and 
as  it  appears  the  officers  who  com¬ 
posed  the  mess  of  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  10th  regiment  did  not  behave 
in  a  becoming  manner  towards 
captain  Hallilay,  bis  majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  order  that  it  should 
be  intimated  to  those  officers  that 
their  promotion  should  for  the 
present  be  suspended.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  has  been  also  pleased  to  sig¬ 
nify,  that  he  does  not  consider 
captain  Hallilay  a  proper  person 
to  remain  longer  in  the  10th  regi¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  from  it. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  mar¬ 
tial  which  tried  the  generals  who 
signed  the  capitulation  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Copenhagen  to  the  En¬ 
glish  has  been  made  public.  Ge¬ 
nerals  Pyeman  and  Bielfeld  are 
adjudged"  to  suffer  death,  and  gen. 
Watterdorff  to  be  banished.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  commuted 
to  that  of  banishment. 

N.'zu  South  Wales. 

The  Dart  is  arrived  from  New 
South  Wales,  with  accounts  of 
some  disturbances  having  taken 
pB.ce  in  that  settlement.  Governor 
Bligh  has,  it  is  said,  been  arrested 
and  sent  home  in  confinement. 

The 
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The  following  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  lieut. -governor 

George  Johnston. —  The  pub¬ 
lic  peace  being  happily,  and  I 
trust  in  Almighty  God  permanent¬ 
ly  established,  I  hereby  proclaim 
the  cessation  of  martial  law.  I 
have  this  day  appointed  magistrates 
and  other  public  functionaries, 
from  among  the  most  respectable 
officers  and  inhabitants,  which  will, 
I  hope,  secure  the  impartial  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  as  secured  to 
us  by  the  patent  of  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  sovereign.  Words  cannot  too 
strongly  convey  my  approbation  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  whole  body  of 
people  on  the  late  memorable  event. 
By  their  manly,  firm,  and  orderly 
conduct,  they  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  deserving  of  that  protection 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give 
them,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  they 
wall  continue  to  merit.  In  future  no 
man  shall  have  just  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  violence,  injustice,  or  op¬ 
pression  :r— no  free  man  shall  be 
taken,  imprisoned,  or  deprived  ol 
his  house,  land,  or  liberty,  but  by 
the  law.  Justice  shall  be  impar¬ 
tially  administered,  without  regard 
to,  or  respect  of,  persons ;  and  every 
man  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  in  security. 

Soldiers  ! — Your  conduct  has 
endeared  you  to  every  well-dis¬ 
posed  inhabitant  in  this  settlement! 
Persevere  in  the  same  honourable 
path,  and  you  will  establish  the 
credit  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken. 

God  save  the  king. 

By  command  ol  his  honour, 
the  lieut. -governor, 
Nich.  Bayly,  secretary. 
\lead-qv driers,  Sidney , 

Jan.  23,  1808. 

Private  letters  from  Sidney  Cove 


state,  that  major  Johnston  was  in* 
duced  to  adopt  the  strong  measure 
of  securing  the  person  of  governor 
Bligh,  as  well  to  exempt  him  from 
danger,  as  to  avert  the  popular  tu¬ 
mults  which  threatened  to  break 
out  every  moment.  The  governor, 
these  letters  say,  at  first  determined 
to  resist  the  intention  of  major 
Johnston  to  arrest  him  ;  and,  being 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  waited, 
sword  in  hand,  to  receive  him  ;  but 
before  the  former  arrived,  gover¬ 
nor  Bligh  had  concealed  himself  5 
and  after  an  hour’s  search  was 
found  under  a  bed,  from  which  he 
was  dragged  by  the  heels.  Major 
Johnston  immediately  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  it  is  said  that  tiie  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  settlement  were  so 
much  rejoiced  at  the  event  which 
had  happened,  that  a  general  illumi¬ 
nation  took  place  for  three  nights, 
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John  Angus,  esq.  of  Liverpool, 
was  put  to  the  bar  on  the  charge  of 
murdering’  miss  Margaret  Burns, 
his  sister-in-law.— Mr.  serjeant 
Cockell,  for  the  prosecution,  stated, 
that  the  prisoner  had  married  the 
deceased’s  sister,  who  died  about 
three  years  ago,  leaving  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  chat  the  deceased  had 
continued  to  live  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper.. 
Her  neighbours  suspected  her  of 
being  pregnant  for  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  decease,  and  no  medical 
man  had  attended  her  until  the  me¬ 
lancholy  circumstance  occurred, — 

j 

Elizabeth  Nixon  house-maid  to  the 
pi  doner  at  the  time  the  deceased  ex¬ 
pired,  was  called  upon  as  principal 
evidence:  she  said  the  deceased  was 


suddenly  taken  ill  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  died  on  the  25th  She 
was  troubled  with  a  constant  vomit¬ 
ing  and  a  complaint  in  the  bowels* 
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whilst  her  disorder  continued,  but 
refused  every  assistance  from  the 
witness  and  other  servants.'— The 
prisoner  alone  attended  her.  When 
the  witness  discovered  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  dead,  she  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  awakening  the  prisoner, 
who  was  wrapped  in  a  counterpane 
an  easy  chair,  and  seemed  fast 
asleep  in  the  same  room.  On  her 
cross-examination,  she  said,  that 
she  did  not  observe  any  appearance 
oi  the  deceased  having  been  deli¬ 
vered  cf  a  child.— -Several  females 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  this 
witness,  but  they  suspected  the  de¬ 
ceased  to  have  been .  pregnant  for 
some  months  previous  to  her  de¬ 
cease.  It  was  proved  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  an  aversion  to  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  medical  persons. — The 
trial  lasted  till  past  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted, 

John  Shepherd,  John  Rhodes, 
Joseph  outchfFe,  and  John  Turner, 
were  indicted  1  or  having,  with  di¬ 
vers  persons  unknown,  riotously 
assembled  at  Rochdale,  and  burnt 
the  prison  on  the  1st  of  June.— 
John  Kershaw  deposed  that  at  noon 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  the  town 
was  extremely  agitated  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  most  alkrming  mob  to 
the  number  of  about  two  hundred, 
which  was  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  about  one  thousand. 
Dr.  .Drake  and  Mr.  ifntwisele,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  came  into  the  town  and 
addressed  the  mob  in  the  most  mild 
and  persuasive  language,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse. 
T  hey  behaved  very  civilly  and  re¬ 
spectfully  to  the  magistrates,  but 
refused  to  disperse.  The  magi¬ 
strates,  in  con  sequence,  went  to 
the  house  where  they  usually  trails? 
act  their  business,  and  swore  in  the 
witness  and  about  200  others,  spe¬ 
cial  constables.  Two-thirds  of  them 


were,  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
night,  maimed  or  bruised  by  stones 
being  thrown  at  them,  and  other 
violence  exercised  towards  them. 
The  rioters  entered  the  peaceable 
weavers’  houses,  and  forcibly  took 
away  their  shuttles.  The  special 
constables  succeeded  in  securing 
some  shuttles  from  the  rioters,  and 
deposited  them  in  prison  for  safety, 
and  they  took  live  or  six  of  the  riot¬ 
ers  before  the  magistrates  ;  but  as 
they  were  conveying  them  to  the 
prison,  they  were  rescued.  The 
windows  of  the  room  where  the 
magistrates  were  sitting  were  bro¬ 
ken  with  large  stones.  The  ma¬ 
gistrates  remained  in  the  town  till 
seven  o’clock.  At  their  departure 
the  prisoners  and  others  of  the  mob 
pulled  off  their  hats  to  them,  and 
behaved  respectfully.  Soon  after 
the  magistrates  were  gone  they  be¬ 
haved  in  a  very  outrageous  man¬ 
ner.  They  attacked  the  prison, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  contrwed  to  de¬ 
molish  it  so  much,  that  it  is  now 
merely  ruinous  walls. 

The  above  evidence  was  corro? 
borated  by  several  o  her  witnesses. 

There  being  considerable  doubts 
as  to  Rhodes  and  Sutcliffe,  Mr. 
Park  in  the  most  candid  and  libe¬ 
ral  manner  acknowledged  it :  and 
said,  from  the  discretionary  power 
vested  in  him  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  he  should  give  up  the  pro¬ 
secution  against  them, — The  jury 
found  Shepherd  Guilty. 

Joshua  Heard  was  indicted  under 
lord  Ellenborough’s  act,  charged 
with  having  cut,  maimed,  and 
wounded  with  a  knife,  Alice  Heard, 
of  Great  Bolton.  It  appeared,  that 
about  ten  years  since  the  prosecu? 
trix  was  married  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Barlow,  who  inlisted  for 
a  soldier :  he  was  sent  abroad,  and 
she  did  not  hear  from  him  foi  eight 
years,  and  she  thought  him  dead  $ 

she 
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she  therefore  married  the  prisoner. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  March, 
John  Barlow,  her  first  husband, 
came  to  the?,  prosecutrix,  who  there¬ 
fore  refused  to  cohabit  with  the  pri¬ 
soner  any  longer,  and  took  to  her 
first  husband.  After  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  regiment,  the  prisoner 
applied  to  the  prosecutrix  to  live 
with  him  again ;  she,  however,  re¬ 
fused.  On  the  23d  of  April  the 
prisoner  followed  the  prosecutrix 
on  the  road  leading  from  Bolton, 
and  gave  her  a  violent  blow  on  her 
head,  which  knocked  her  into  a 
ditch  ;  he  then  got  upon  her,  with 
a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  succeeded 
in  cutting  her  left  cheek  open,  from 
her  mouth  to  her  ear, — Guilty. 

MIDDLESEX  MEETING. 

30.  A  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
of  this  great  county  was  held  at  the 

O  J  m 

Mermaid,  Hackney.  The  business 
being  opened  by  Mr.  sheriff  Smith, 
Major  Cartwright  rose,  and 
staled  that,  as  one  of  the  persons 
who  had  signed  the  requisition  to 
the  sheriffs,  he  had  thought  him¬ 
self  bound  to  draw  up  some  reso¬ 
lutions  for  the  approbation  of  the 
meeting.  His  only  object  was  the 
good  of  the  country  and  mankind. 

The  major  here  took  an  ani¬ 
mated  view  of  the  present  situation 
of  Spain,  highly  praising  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  p'overnment  to  assist  that 
magnanimous  nation  in  throwing 
off  its  chains. 

The  hon.  mover  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  remarkable  si¬ 
milarity  which  existed  between  this 
country  and  Spain.  Spain  was  a 
peninsula — we  were  an  island. 
Spain  was  separated  from  France 
by  hills — we  by  a  channel,  which 
in  particular  circumstances  might 
be  as  easily  passed.  They  had 
their  cortez — we  had  our  house 
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of  commons.  They  had  achieved 
their  late  exploits  by  their  armed 
inhabitants — we  owed  the  liberties 
we  enjoyed  to  our  posse  co  nitaius , 
the  best  model  for  ensuring  the  li¬ 
berties  and  prosperity  of  a  nation 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was 
impossible  for  us  too  strongly  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  our 
brave  allies  in  Spain  what  we  our¬ 
selves  knew  to  be  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
safety  ; — Liberty,  and  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  !  These  were 
the  only  means  by  which  a  nation, 
could  be  defended  against  such  a 
power  as  France.  Since  Bona¬ 
parte  had  taken  on  him  to  dictate 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  he  had  given 
them  a  constitution  which  would 
not  be  unworthy  the  perusal  of 
many  gentlemen  in  the  present 
meeting.  In  one  clause  their  cortez 
were  secured  to  them,  but  in  many 
instances  300,900  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  cue  man,  and  the  whole 
nation  by  36.  These,  again,  were- 
to  meet  at  least  once  in  three  years ; 
but  this  was  to  be  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  king.  They  were  not  to  be 
at  liberty  to  make  any  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  public  5  if  promulgated, 
the  person  disclosing  them  was  to 
be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  causing  an  insurrection.  Our 
cortez,  the  honourable  mover  con¬ 
fessed,  needed  mending ;  but,  he 
trusted,  we  would  keep  the  mend- 
in  n  of  it  in  our  own  hands,  and 

O  . 

would  never  allow  Bonaparte  to 
interfere  in  so  sacred,  yet  so  ne¬ 
cessary  a  work.  On  this  head, 
therefore,  lie  should  move  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  house  of  commons, 
convinced  that  the  two  nations 
could  not  do  mutual  good  to  each 
unless  they  strengthened  them¬ 
selves.  Freedom  and  arms  were 
the  only  means  of  doing  so.  These 
could  only  be  secured  by  a  fair  re- 
(G4*)  prseenia. 
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presentation  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  fosse  cornitatus  which  we  had 
enjoyed  ior  a  thousand  years,  hav¬ 
ing  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  immortal  Alfred.  As  the  ho? 
nourable  mover  began  well  thank¬ 
ing  the  king  for  lhs  exertions  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Spaniards,  so  should 
he  end  with  moving  an  address  of 
thanks  to  him. 

Jie  then  moved  the  resolutions 
severally  ;  and  they  were  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hoit  White.  The.  first  six 
were  as  follows ;  and  they  were 
adopted  unanimously,  after  a  slight 
amendment  to  the  third,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mellish,  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  county,  and 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  mover. 

1st,  That  for  aiding  the  Spanish 
patriots  the  king  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

2diy,  That  a  people  who  will 
fight  for  their  liberties  are  alone 
w'ovthy  of  the  friendship  cf  a  free 
nation. 

Sdly,  That  to  have  found  such 
allies  is  an  event  peculiarly  grati¬ 
fying. 

4thly,  That  we  ardently  desire 
to  see  reestablished  in  Spain  the 
antient  government  of  a  king  and 
an  independent  cortez,  so  balanced 
as  to  secure  their  national  liberties. 

5thly,  That  in  the  grand  exam¬ 
ple  of  Spain  is  seen  Low  a  nation 
is  to  be  defended,  aqclhow  Europe 
is  to  be  delivered. 

6thly,  That  what  has  been  lost 
to  the  sacrecf  cause  of  human  li¬ 
berty,  by  the  levity,  the  Vices,  and 
excesses  of  France,  since  from  that 
she  deputed,  we  trust  may  be  re¬ 
gained  by  the  gravity,  the  virtues, 
and  the  moderation  of  Spain. 

LOTTERIES. 

The  committee  of  thq  house  of 
.commons  appointed  to  inquire  how 
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far  the  evils  attending  lotteries  have 
been  remedied  by  the  laws  passed 
respecting  the  same,  have,  in  their 
firs,t  report,  cr  me  to  six  resolutions, 
the  substance  of  which  follows : 

1st,  I  t  is  their  opinion,  that,  in 
case  it  shall  be  thought  expedient 
to  continue  state  lotteries,  they 
should  be  limited  to  two  yearly,  of 
not  more  than  30,000  tickets  each ; 
that  the  days  of  drawing  should  be 
eight  instead  of  ten  ;  and  that  the 
number  ot  tickets  to  be  drawn 
should  he  kept  secret  till  the  close 
of  the  drawing  each  day,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  that  too  many  shall  not 
be  left  to  be  drawn  on  the  latter 
days. 

2dlv,  That  no  pe  son  should  be 
permitted  to  deal  in  lottery  tickets, 
except  those  who  take  out  a  license, 
and  their  agents. 

3dly,  That  to  prevent  persons 
setting  up  lottery  offices,  as  a  cloak 
for  carrying  on  illegal  insurances, 
no  person  should  be  entitled  to  a 
license  unless  he  shared  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tickets,  instead  of 
thirty,  the  present  number. 

4thly,  That  lottery  offices  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  business  be¬ 
fore  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
or  after  eight,  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

5thly,  That  the  practice  of  illu¬ 
minating  lottery  offices,  for  outside 
show,  exhibiting  lottery  bills  and 
schemes  upon  boards,  carts,  or 
carriages,  in  town  or  country, 
should  be  subjected,  on  conviction, 
to  a  considerable  penalty, or  the  par¬ 
ty  imprisoned  for  a  limited  period, 

6thly,  That  the  exemption  of 
lottery  office  keepers  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
police  magistrates  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  as  inexpedient. 

The  committee,  in  their  second 
report,  sav,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  lottery  is  radically  vicious,  agd: 
that  parliament  cannot  adopt  any 
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system  of  regulations  to  make  it 
an  efficient  source  of  revenue,  and 
at  the  same  time  divest  it  of  all 
the  evils  and  calamities  of  which  it 
has  hitherto  proved  so  baneful  a 
source.  All  the  punishments  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  statutes  upon  offen¬ 
ders  against  the  lottery  act,  fall 
only  on  the  ignorant  and  the  desti¬ 
tute,  while  the  wealthy  offenders 
hold  them  in  utter  contempt.  The 
effects  of  the  lottery,  even  under  its 
present  restrictions,  viz.  idleness, 
dissipation,  and  poverty,  have  mate¬ 
rially  increased  ;  sacred  and  confi¬ 
dential  trusts  are  betrayed;  domes¬ 
tic  comfort  is  destroyed  ;  madness 
is  often  created;  crimes  subjecting 
the  perpetrators  of  them  to  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death ;  and  even  sui¬ 
cide  itself,  are  committed,  as  fully 
appear  by  evidence  submitted  to 
the  committee.  Such  fatal  atten¬ 
dants  upon  state  lotteries,  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  afraid,  will  always  con¬ 
tinue,  so  long  as  state  lotteries  are 
permitted  to  exist.  The  commit¬ 
tee  conclude  with  their  opinion, 
that  the  money  paid  to  government 
by  the  contractors  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  distress  occasioned  to  many 
persons,  ultimately  forced  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief. 

THE  POPE’S  PROTEST. 

The  pope  has  published  a  very 
long  and  energetic  protest  against 
the  usurpations  of  Bonaparte,  and 
liis  unprincipled  attacks  on  the  ho¬ 
ly  see,  particularly  the  decree  of 
spoliation  of  the  pope’s  temporal 
states,  and  the  other  decree,  which 
enjoins  all  cardinals,  prelates,  and 
officers,  holding  any  employment 
at  the  court  of  R.ome,  who  are 
natives  of  Italy,  to  return,  under 
the  penalty  of  their  whole  proper¬ 
ty  in  case  of  disobedience.  There¬ 
fore  his  holiness  protests  against 
a  law,  which  spares  not  even  di- 
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stinguished  ecclesiastics,  chosen  to 
assist  him  in  his  labours  for  the 
church  of  God.  His  holiness  at 
the  same  time  strongly  protests,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  against 
the  usurpation  of  his  states.  He 
solemnly  declares  it  to  be  unjust, 
vain,  void,  and  of  no  avail ;  and 
that  it  can  never  truly  affect  the  im¬ 
prescriptible  and  legitimate  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  possession  of 
his  holiness  and  successors  for  ever; 
and  if  force  shall  deprive  him  of  its 
possession,  he  is  determined  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  his  rights, 
because  the  holy  see  can  recover 
the  real  possession,  when  it  may 
please  the  true  and  faithful  God, 
who  fights  for  justice,  and  who 
hath  inscribed  on  his  garments  and 
forehead  the  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords. 

SEPTEMBER. 

An  account  of  the  attack  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  Ann  Jzzard ,  for  the  supposed 
crime  f  wit  c  he  aft ;  nd  toe  cir¬ 
cumstances  winch  led  to  it . 

In  the  aiternoon  of  Wednesday 
the  seventeenth  of  Februar  y  iast, 
Alice  Brown,  a  young  woman  of 
Great  Paxton,  imprudent iy  ven¬ 
tured  to  cross  the  ice  which  then 
covered  the  surface  of  the  Ouse. 
A  thaw  ol  some  hours  had  render¬ 
ed  the  ice  unsafe,  and  she  had  not 
walked  many  yards  upon  it,  before 
it  gave  way,  and  let  her  into  the 
river.  From  this  perilous  situation 
she  providentially  extricated  her¬ 
self,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank, 
where  her  friend  Fanny  Arr.ey, 
scarcely  less  terrified  than  herself 
at  what  had  happened,  stood  anxi¬ 
ously  waiting  lor  her.  Shivering 
and  frightened  she  hastened  to  he 
father’s  house,  about  a  quarter  o 
a  mile  from  the  river,  and  almost 
as  soon  as  she  entered  was  seized 
>  with 
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with  a  strong  epileptic  fit.  Fanny 
Amey  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy 
for  several  months  previous  to  this 
period,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  she  should  be 
sympathetically  affected,  and  fall 
into  similar  convulsions. 

Alice  Brown  did  not  speedily 
get  over  the  effects  of  her  fright : 
her  distressing  fits  returned  at  short 
intervals,  and  disqualified  her  for 
every  kind  of  work ;  indeed  she 
was  so  much  reduced  by  them, 
that  her  friends  began  to  despair 
of  her  recovery.  The  clergyman, 
inquiring  after  the  state  of  her 
health  on  the  5th  of  April,  was 
astonished  and  grieved  to  hear  from 
her  brother,  that  her  fits,  weak' 
ness,  and  dejection,  were  ascribed 
to  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  u  She 
is  under  an  ill  tongue,”  said  the 
youth.  “  As  sure  as  you  are  alive, 
sir,”  continued  a  man  who  stood 
by,  “  she  is  bewitched;  and  so  are 
two  other  girls  that  live  near  her. 
There  is  a  man  in  the  town  I  come 
from  in  Bedfordshire,  who  was  ex¬ 
actly  like  Alice  Brown — he  could 
do  no  work,  lost  all  his  strength, 
and  was  wasting  away  very  fast, 
when  a  person  told  him  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  and  how  he 
might  be  cured.  He  filled  a  bottle 
with  a  particular  kind  of  a  fluid, 
Stuffed  the  cork  both  top  and  bot- 
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tom  with  pins,  set  it  carefully  in  an 
oven  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  then 
observed  a  profound  silence.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  charm  succeeded  ; 
for  he  saw  a  variety  of  forms  flit¬ 
ting  before  his  eyes,  and  amongst 
the  rest  the  perfect  resemblance  of 
an  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  same 
parish.  This  was  what  be  wanted 
- — he  was  now  satisfied  who  it  was 
that  had  injured  him,  and  that  her 
reign  would  soon  be  over.  The 
woman  whose  figure  he  saw  died 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  man  imme¬ 


diately  recovered.  Thomas  Brown 
tried  this  charm  last  nTht  for  his 
daughter  ;  and  though  a  si. range 
noise  was  distinctly  her  rd  twice  by 
his  wife,  who  was  in  bed  with  the 
poor  girl,  it  did  not  succeed  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  wishes :  so  they 
have  not  at  present  found  out,  who 
it  is  that  does  all  the  mischief.” 

“  Shocked,”  says  the  writer,  ((  at 
this  man’s  absurdity  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  infinitely  more  so  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  was  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people,  that  Alice 
Brown,  Fanny  Amey,  and  Mary 
Fox,  were  certainly  bewitched  by 
some  person  who  had  purchased  a 
familiar  or  an  evil  spirit  of  the 
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devil,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
soul ;  and  that  a  variety  of  charms 
and  experiments  had  been  tried  to 
discover  who  it  was— 

“  When  the  public  service  of  the 
Jay  was  over,  I  called  on  Fanny 
Amey  and  Alice  Brown.  It  was 
not  in  my  power  to  judge  from  the 
countenance  of  the  former  that 
any  thing  was  the  matter  with  her; 
she  was  perfectly  collected,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  health.  Alice 
Brown  was  asleep  in  bed,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  see  her.  At 
both  houses  I  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  young  women,  that  it  was  an 
litter  impossibility  for  one  human 
creature  to  injure  the  health  of  an¬ 
other  by  any  invisible  and  preter¬ 
natural  process, — entreated  them 
to  discountenance  notions  so  wild 
and  irrational,  and  begged  them 
to  try  other  means  than  senseless 
charms  to  recover  their  children. 

61  A  few  minutes  before  I  went 
into  church  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  Arm  Izzard,  a  poor  woman 
of  Great  Paxton,  requested  leave 
to  speak  with  me.  She  is  .  a  little 
woman,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  by  no  means  ill-looking ;  she 
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h  is  had  eight  children ;  five  are  now 
living.  In  tears,  and  greatly  agi¬ 
tated,  she  told  me,  her  neighbours 
pretended  they  had  discovered  by 
means  of  certain  charms  that  she 
was  a  witch,  and  blamed  her  for 
the  fits  and  illness  of  Alice  Brown, 
Fanny  Amey,  and  Mary  Fox  :  she 
said,  they  threatened  to  punish  her, 
abused  her  children,  and  frighten¬ 
ed  her  so  much  that  she  frequently 
dropped  on  the  ground  in  fainting 
fits  ;  and  concluded  with  asserting 
her  innocence  in  these  words  : — I 
am  not  a  witch,  and  am  w  Ihng  to 
^rove  it  by  being  weighed  against  the 
church  Bible:’ 

Alter  the  sermon,  the  clergyman 
addressed  the  congregation  upon 
the  subject,,  pointed  out  the  folly 
of  their  opinions,  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  which  might  result  from 
brooding  over  them,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them,  that,  although  they 
might  he  \veak  enough  to  suppose 
there  was  no  harm  in  laying  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  a  woman  they  mad¬ 
ly  called  a  witch,  yet  the  laws  of 
their  country  would  view  their 
conduct  in  a  very  different  light. 

But  the  mania  had  taken  full 
possession  of  them,  and  was  only 
to  be  cured  or  restrained  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  law. 

On  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  May, 
Ann  Izzard  was  at  St.  Neots  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  her 
son,  about  sixteen  years  old,  was 
sent  the  same  day  to  St.  Neots, 
by  his  master,  Mr.  John  Biclwell, 
a  respectable  farmer  of  Great  Pax¬ 
ton,  for  a  load  of  corn.  Mr.  Bid- 
well  and  his  wife  have  been  the 
steady  friends  of  Ann  Izzard  in 
her  affliction.  They  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  instrumental  in  keeping  her 
from  the  horrors  of  despair.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  commended,  how- 
ever,  they  have  been  abused  and 
pointed  at  for  their  humanity. 

When  the  lad  returned,  his  mo- 
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ther  and  another  woman  accompa¬ 
nied  him.  Contrary  to  the  better 
advice  of  her  neighbour,  the  latter 
insisted  upon  putting  a  basket  of 
grocery  upon  the  top  of  the  sacks 
of  corn.  One  of  the  horses  which 
drew  the  cart  was  young  and  un¬ 
manageable,  and  in  going  down 
the  hill  which  leads  into  the  village 
of  Paxton,  by  his  plunging  and 
restiveness,  overturned  it.  By  this 
unfortunate  accident,  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  grocery  was  materially 
damaged  ;  and  because  Ann  Iz¬ 
zard  had  repeatedly  advised  her 
not  to  put  the  basket  upon  the 
sacks,  she  charged  her  with  over¬ 
turning  the  cart  by  means  of  her 
infernal  art,  on  purpose  to  spoil 
her  goods.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  that  in  an  hour  after,  the 
whole  parish'  was  in  an  uproar : 
“  She  has  just  overturned  a  loaded 
cart,  with  qs  much  ease  as  if  it  had 
been  a  spinning-wheel,”  was  echo¬ 
ed  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
Men,  women  and  children  raised 
their  voices,  and  exclaimed,  “  We 
have  now  proof  positive  of  her 
guilt — this  last  act  in  open  clay- 
speaks  for  itself — -she  is  the  person 
that  does  all  the  mischief,  and  if 
something  is  not  done  to  put  a  stop 
to  her  baseness,  there  will  be  no 
living  in  the  place.” — Nor  did 
this  extraordinary  fit  of  phrensy 
terminate  till  they  had  made  two 
attacks  upon  her,  which,  atrocious 
as  they  must  appear  to  every  ra¬ 
tional  person,  are  considered  by 
'themselves  as  noc  only  justifiable* 
but  highly  meritorious. 

A  considerable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  together,  as  it  grew 
dark  on  Sunday  evening  the  eighth 
of  May,  and  taking  with  them  the 
young  women  ridiculously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  bewitched,  about  ten 
o’clock  proceeded  to  the  cottage  of 
Wright  Izzard,  which  stands  a- 
lone,  at  some  distance  from  the 

body 
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body  of  the  village.  When  they 
arrived  at  this  solitary  spot,  so  fa- 
vourable  for  the  execution  of  their 
villanous  designs,  they  broke  into 
the  poor  man’s  house,  dragged  his 
wife  out  of  bed,  and  thiew  her 
naked  into  the  yard ;  where  her 
arms  were  torn  with  pins,  her  head 
was  dashed  against  the  large  stones 
of  the  causeway,  and  her  face, 
stomach  and  breast  were  severely 
bruised  with  a  thick  ‘stick  that  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  bar  to  the  door.  Having 
thus  satiated  themselves,  the  mob 
dispersed.  The  woman  then  crawl¬ 
ed  into  her  house,  put  her  clothes 
on,  and  went  to  the  constable,  who 
said,  “  He  could  not  protect  her, 
because  he  v/as  not  sworn.”  The 
humanity,  protection,  and  assist¬ 
ance,  wh  ch  she  could  not  find  at 
the  constable’s,  very  happily  for 
herself,  she  found  under  the  roof 
of  a  poor  widow.  The  compassion¬ 
ate  and  honest  Alice  Russel  un¬ 
locked  her  door  at  the  first  call, 
wrapped  lip  her  neighbour’s  bleed¬ 
ing  arms  with  the  nicest  linen  rags 
she  had,  affectionately  sympathized 
with  and  comforted  her,  and  gave 
her  a  bed.  But,  with  the  deepest 
grief,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that 
the  compassion  and  kindness  of 
this  poor  woman  were  the  means 
of  shortening  her  days.  “  The 
protectors  of  a  witch  are  just  as 
bad  as  the  witch,  and  deserve  the 
same  treatment,”  cried  the  infatu¬ 
ated  populace  the  next  morning. 
The  envenomed  shaft  Hew  direct 
to  its  mark, — and  the  widow 
Russel  neither  ate  nor  slept  again. 
She  who  had  exhibited  during  life 
many  proofs  of  her  punctuality, 
fidelity,  and  honesty,  died,  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  fear  and  apprehension,  on 
Friday  the  twentieth  of  May. 

In  the  evening  of  Monday  the 
ninth  of  May,  Ann  Izzard  was  a 
second  time  dragged  out  of  her 
house,  and  a  second  time  were  her 
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arms  torn  with  pins  till  they  stream¬ 
ed  afresh  with  blood.  Alive  the 
next  morning,  and  apparently  like¬ 
ly  to  survive  this  attack  also,  her 
enemies  resolved  to  have  her  duck¬ 
ed,  as  soon  as  the  labour  of  th£ 
day  was  over.  On  hearing  this, 
she  hastily  quitted  her  home,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage,  where  their  inhumanity  and 
malevolence  cciffd  not  reach  her. 

At  the  assizes  for  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  on  Monday  Aug.  8, 
1808,  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
preferred  against  Joseph  Harpet, 
James  Staughton,  Thomas  Bray- 
brook,  Mary  Amey,  Fanny  Amey, 
and  Alice  Brown,  for  an  assault  on 
the  persons  of  Wright  Izzard  and 
Ann  Izzard,  of  G  eat  Paxton,  in 
the  night  of  Sunday  May  8th,  1808. 

Another  bill  of  indictment  was 
preferred  against  Edward  Briers, 
James  Staughton,  Mary  Hook,  and 
Mary  Fox,  for  an  assault  on  the 
same  persons  in  the  evening  of 
Monday,  May  9th.  The  same 
were  found  true  bills  by  the  grand 
jury.  The  indictments  were  then 
traversed,  and  the  offending  parties 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  at 
Huntingdon. 

This  transaction  being  so  very 
extraordinary,  we  did  not  choose  to 
copy  it  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  which  must,  in  general,  be 
the  common  source  whence  the 
“  Public  Occurrences”  for  an  An¬ 
nual  Register  can  be  obtained. 
Animadversions  having  been  made 
on  a  fact  recorded  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  by  a  flippant  writer,  in  a 
very  respectable  periodical  work, 
calls  for  this  notice.  The  writer 
of  those  animadversions,  and  the 
gentleman  who  replied  to  them, 
will  see  that  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
we  have  been  cautious  in  trusting 
to  unauthenticated  sources, — that 
we  have  waited  for  the  publication 
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of  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  who 
has  treated  the  subject  with  can¬ 
dour,  but  with  becoming  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  who,  besides  the  narrative 
to  which  we  have  been  indebted  for 
the  above  account,  has  published 
an  excellent  discourse  which  he 
preached  on  the  occasion  : — to  this 
we  gladly  refer  our  readers.  See 
a  Sermon  against  Witchcraft;  with 
a  brief  Account  of  the  Circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  two  atrocious 
Attacks  on  the  Person  of  Ann  Iz- 
zard  as  a  reputed  Witch.  By  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Nicholson. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY, 
SEPTEMBER  3. 

D  owning-street ,  Sept.  2. 
The  following  dispatches  were 
last  night  received  from  lieut.-gen. 
sir  H.  Burrard  and  lieut.-gen.  sir 
A.  Wellesley,  dated  from  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lourinha,  brought  by 
capt.  Campbell,  aide-de-camp  to  sir 
A.  Welles'ey,  addressed  to  lord 
viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  lieut.-gen. 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  dated  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Caldas,  Aug.  16. 

I  marched  from  Lyria  on  the 
13th,  and  arrived  at  Ahobaca  on 
the  19th,  which  place  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  in  the  preceding 
night:  and  I  arrived  here  yester¬ 
day.  The  enemy,  about  4000  in 
number,  were  posted  about  10 
miles  from  hence,  at  Borica  ;  and 
they  occupied  Brilos,  about  three 
miles  from  hence,  with  their  ad¬ 
vanced  posts.  As  the  possession 
of  this  last  village  was  important 
to  our  future  operations,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  occupy  it ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  British  infantry  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  I  directed  that  it  might 
be  occupied  by  a  detachment,  con- 
listing  of  four  companies  of  rifle. 


men  of  the  60th  and  95th  regi* 
ments.  The  enemy,  consisting  of 
a  small  piquet  of  infantry  and 
a  few  cavalry,  made  a  trifling  re¬ 
sistance,  and  retired ;  but  they 
were  followed  by  a  detachment  of 
our  riflemen  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  Brilos.  The  riflemen 
were  then  attacked  by  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  attempted 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  detachment  to  which  they 
belonged,  which  had  now  advanced 
to  their  support ;  larger  bodies  of 
the  enemy  appeared  on  both  the 
flanks  of  the  detachment,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  major-gem 
Spencer,  who  had  gone  out  to 
CEbidos,  when  he  had  heard  that 
the  riflemen  had  advanced  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  enemy,  was  enabled  t® 
effect  a  retreat  to  that  village. 
They  have  since  remained  in  pos¬ 
session  of  if,  and  the  enemy  have 
entirely  retired  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  this  little  affair  of 
the  advanced  posts,  which  was  oc¬ 
casioned  solely  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
I  am  concerned  td  add,  that  lieut. 
Bunbury,  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
95th,  was  killed,  and  the  hon,  capt, 
Pakenham  wounded,  but  slightly  ; 
and  we  have  lost  I  rank  and  file 
killed,  .5  wounded,  and  c2\  missing. 

Head  Quarters ,  at  Villa  Verde, 
Aug.  17. 

My  lord,  The  French  general 
Eaborde  having  continued  in  Ins 
position  at  Roleia  since  my  arrival 
at  Caldas  on  the-  15th  instant,  7 
determined  to  attack  him  in  it  this 
morning.  Roleia  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  having  a  plain  in  its 
front,  at  the  end  of  a  valley,  which 
commences  at  Caldas,  and  is  closed 
to  the  southward  by  mountains, 
which  join  the  hills,  forming  the 
valley  on  the  left,  looking  from 
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Caldas.  In  the  centre  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
.Roleia,  is  the  town  and  old  Moorish 
fort  of  CEbidos,  from  whence  the 
enemy’s  picquets  had  been  driven 
on  the  15th  ;  and  from  that  time 
he  had  posts  in  the  hills  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the 
plain  in  front  of  his  army,  which  was 
posted  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Ro¬ 
leia,  its  right  resting  upon  the  hills, 
its  left  upon  an  eminence,  on  which 
was  a  windmill,  and  the  whole  co¬ 
vering:  four  or  five  oasses  into  the 
mountains  in  his  rear.  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  hi:s  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  at  least  6000  men,  of  which 
above  5G0  were  cavalry,  with  five 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  there  was 
some  reason  to  believe  that  gen. 
JLoison,  who  was  at  Rio  Major  yes¬ 
terday,  would  join  gen.  Laborde  by 
his  right  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  and  the  army,  having 
broken  up  from  Caldas  this  morn¬ 
ing,  was  formed  into  three  columns ; 
the  right,  consisting  of  1200  Por¬ 
tuguese  infantry  and  50  Portuguese 
cavalry,  destined  to  turn  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left,  and  penetrate  into  the 
mountains  in  his  rear ;  the  left, 
consisting  of  major-gen.  Ferguson’s 
and  brig.-gen.  Bowes’s  brigades  of 
infantry,  three  companies  of  rifle¬ 
men,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery, 
and  20  British  and  20  Portuguese 
cavalry,  was  destined,  under  the 
command  of  major.-gen.  Ferguson, 
to  ascend,  the  hills  at  CEbidos,  to 
turn  all  the  enemy’s  posts  on  the 
left  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  his  post  at  Roleia  :  this 
corps  was  als6  destined  to  watch 
the  motions  of  gen.  Loison,  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  who  I  had  heard 
had  moved  from  Rio  Major  to¬ 
wards  Alcoentre  last  night.  The 
centre  column,  consisting  of  major- 
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gen.  Hill’s,  brig.-gen.  Nightin¬ 
gale’s,  brig.-gen.  Craufurd’s  and 
brig.-gen.  Fane’s  brigades,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  riflemen  de¬ 
tached  with  major-gen.  Ferguson,) 
and  400  Portuguese  light  infantry, 
the  British  and  Portuguese  cavalry, 
a  brigade  of  9-pounders  and  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  6-pounders,  were  destined 
to  attack  gen.  Laborde’s  position  in 
front.  The  columns  being  formed, 
the  troops  moved  from  CEbidos 
about  seven  in  the  morning.  Brig.- 
gen.  Fane’s  riflemen  were  im¬ 
mediately  detached  into  the  hills 
on  the  left  of  the  valley,  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the 
centre  and  left  columns,  and  to 
protect  the  march  of  the  former 
along  the  valley  ;  and  the  enemy’s 
posts  were  successively  driven  in. 
Major-gen.  Hill’s  brigade,  formed 
in  three  columns  of  battalions, 
moved  on  the  right  of  the  valley, 
supported  by  the  cavalry,  in  order 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  left;  and  brig— 
generals  Nightingale  and  Craufurd 
moved  with  the  artillery  along  the 
high  road,  until  at  length  the  for¬ 
mer  formed  in  the  plain,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  enemy’s  front,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  light  infantry  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  45th  regiment 
of  brig.-gen.  Craufurd’s  brigade, 
while  the  two  other  regiments  of 
this  brigade  (the  50th  and  91st), 
and  half  of  the  9-pounder  brigade, 
were  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear. 
Major-gen.  Hill  and  brig.-gen. 
Nightingale  advanced  upon  the 
enemy’s  position,  and  at  the  same 
moment  brig.-gen.  Fane’s  riflemen 
were  in  the  hills  on  his  right ;  the 
Portuguese  infantry  in  a  village 
upon  his  left ;  and  major-gen.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  column  was  descending 
from  the  heights  into  the  plain. 
From  this  situation  the  enemy  re¬ 
tired  by  the  passes  in  the  mountains 
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with  the  utmost  regularity  and  the 
greatest  celerity ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing;  the  raoid  advances  of  the 
British  infantry,  the  want  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  body  of  cavalry  was  the 
cause  of  his  suffering  hut  little  loss 
in  the  plain.  It  was  then  necessary 
to  make  a  disposition  to  attack  the 
formidable  position  which  he  had 
taken  up!  Brid.-heri.  Fane’s  rifle- 
men  were  already  in  the  mountains 
on  his  right,  andn.10  time’  was  lost 
in  attacking  the  different  passes,  as 
well  to  support  the  riflemen  as  to 
defeat  the  enemy  completely. — The 
Portuguese  infantry,  were  ordered 
to  move  up  a  pass  on  the  right  of 
the  whole  ;  the  light  companies  of 
majpr-gen.  Hill’s  brigade  and  the 
15th  regiment  moved  up  a  pass 
next  on  the  right ;  and  the  29th  repi- 
rnient,  supported  by  the  9th,  under 
brig. -gen.  Nightingale,  a  third 
pass  ;  and  the  45th  and.  odd  regi¬ 
ments  passes  on  the  left.  These 
passes  were  all  difficult  of  access, 
and  some  of  them  were  well  de¬ 
fended  by  the  enemy,  particularly 
that  which  was  attacked  by  the  29th 
and  9th  regiments.  These  regi¬ 
ments  attacked  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity,  and  reached  the  ene¬ 
my  before  those  whose  attacks  were 
to  De  made  on  their  flanks :  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  enemy  was  desperate, 
and  it  was  in  this  attack  principally 
that  we  sustained  the  loss  which  we 
have  to  lament,  particularly  of  that 
gallant  officer  the  hen.  lieut.-col. 
Take,  who  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion.— The  enemy  was, 
however,  driven  from  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  he  had  taken  in  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  and  our  troops  were 
advanced  in  the  plains  on  their  tops. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time 
the  29th  and  0th  regiments  alone 
were  advanced  to  this  point,  with 
brig.-gen.  Fane’s  riflemen  at  a  di¬ 
stance  on  the  left,  and  they  were 


afterwards  supported  by  the  5th 
regiment,  and  by  the  light  compa¬ 
nies  of  major-gen.  Hill’s  brigade, 
which  had  come  up  on  their  right ; 
and  by  the  other  troops  ordered  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  who  came 
up  by  degrees.  The  enemy  here 
made  three  most  gallant  attacks 
upon  the  29th  and  9th  regiments, 
supported,  as  I  have  above  stated, 
with  a  view  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
his  defeated  army  ;  in  all  of  which 
he  was,  however,  repulsed  ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  retreat  in 
good  order,  owing  principally  to 
my  want  of  cavalry,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  the 
passes  of  the  mountain,  with  cele¬ 
rity,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops, 
and  of  cannon,  to  support  those 
which  had  first  ascended.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  has,  however,  been 
very  great  ;  and  he  left  three  pieces 
of  cannon  in  our  hands.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  applaud  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  throughout  this  action. 
The  enemy’s  positions  were  formi¬ 
dable,  and  he  took  them  up  with 
his  usual  ability  and  celerity,  and 
defended  them  most  gallantly.  But 
I  must  observe,  that  although  we 
had  such  a  superiority  of  numbers 
employed  in  the  operations  of  this 
day,  the  troops  actually  engaged 
in  the  heat  of  the  action  were,  from 
unfavourable  circumstances,  only 
the  5th,  9th,  29th,  the  riflemen  of 
the  95th  and  >60th,  and  the  flank 
companies  of  major-gen.  Hill’s  bri¬ 
gade,  being  a  number  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy:  their 
conduct,  therefore,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation. — I  cannot 
avoid  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  acknowledgements 
for  the  aid  and  support  I  received 
from  all  the  general  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  army.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  indebted  to  major-gen.  Spen¬ 
cer  for  the  advice  and  assistance  I 
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received  from  him,  to  major-gen. 
Ferguson  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  led  the  left  column,  and  to  ma* 
joF-generai  Hill,  and  brig.-generals 
Nightingale  and  Fane,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
different  attacks  which  they  led.  I 
derived  most  material  assistance  al* 
so  from  lieutenant-colonel  Tucker 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Bathurst  in 
the  offices  of  deputy  adjutant,  and 
deputy  quarter-master-general,  and 
from  the  officers  of  the  staff  em¬ 
ployed  under  them.  I  must  also 
mention  that  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  artillery  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Robe. — *1  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a 
return  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Arthur  Wellesley. 

Officers  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  on  the  17th  of  August. — 
General  staff:  capt.  K.  J.  Bradford, 
3d  regiment  guards,  dep.  assist, 
adj.  gen.,  killed. — Artillery  :  capt. 
H.  Geary,  killed. — Engineers,  capt. 
H.  Elphinstone,  badly  wounded. — 
5th  foot :  major  Ernes,  slightly 
wounded  ;  lieut.  Doyle,  wounded. 

. — 9th  foot :  lieut.-col.  Stuart,  se¬ 
verely  wounded ;  major  Molle, 
capt.  Sankey,  and  ensign  Nichols, 
wounded. — 29th  foot:  lieut.-col.  the 
hon.  G.  A.  F.  Lake,  killed  ;  majors 
G.  Way,  and  T.  Egerson  ;  capts. 
P.  Hodge,  and  A.  Patison  ;  lieuts. 
R.  Birmingham,  St.  John,  W.  Lu¬ 
cas,  and  R.  Stannus,  wounded  : 
capt.  G.  Tod  ;  lieuts.  W.  Birming¬ 
ham,  A  Newbold,  and  T.  Lang- 
ton,  missing. — 6th  foot :  capt.  J. 
Curry,  slightly  wounded. — 45th 
foot:  ensign  Dawson,  killed  ;  lieut. 
Burke,  slightly  wounded. — S2d 
foot :  lieut.  R.  Reid,  dangerously 
wounded. — 60th  foot:  lieut.  Kiety, 
ensign  Dawes,  and  adj.  De  Gilso, 
slightly  Wounded. —95th  foot:  capt. 
Creagh,  and  lieuts.  Hill  and  Cort- 
man,  slightly  wounded. 
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Abstract  of  the  above  return.—* 

4  officers  killed ;  20  officers  wound* 
ed ;  4  officers  missing ;  3  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  drum¬ 
mers  wounded ;  2  non-commision- 
ed  officers  and  drummers  missing  ; 
63  rank  and  file  killed  ;  295  rank 
and  file  Wounded  ;  68  rank  and  file 
missing  ;  1  horse  killed ;  2  horses 
wounded. — -Total  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  rank  and  file, 
and  horses,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  482. 

G.  B.  Tucker,  dep.  adj.-gem 

Head  Quarters,  at  Laur'inha ,  Aug.  1 8* 

My  lord,  Since  I  wrote  to  you 
last  night,  I  have  heard  from  brig.* 
gen.  Anstruther,  that  he  is  on  the 
coast  of  Piniche,  with  the  fleet 
of  victuallers  and  store-ships,  in 
charge  of  capt.  Bligh,  of  the  Alfred, 
with  a  part  of  the  force  detached 
from  England  under  brig, -general 
Ackland,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  orders  which  I  had  left  at 
Mondego  bay  for  gen.  Ackland  9 
which  he  had  opened.  I  have  or¬ 
dered  brig.-gen.  Anstrutheifto  land 
immediately  ;  and  I  have  moved 
to  this  place,  in  order  to  protect  his 
landing,  and  facilitate  his  junction. 
Gen.  Loison  joined,  gen.  Laborde 
in  the  course  of  last  night  at  Tor¬ 
res  Vedras  ;  and  I  understand  that 
both  began  their  march  towards 
Lisbon  this  morning.  I  also  hear 
that  gen.  Junot  has  arrived  this  day 
at  Torres  Vedras,  with  a  small 
corps  from  Lisbon  ;  and  '  1  con¬ 
clude  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  will  be  assembled  between 
Torres  Vedras  and  the  capital  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Arthur  Wellesley. 

Head  Quarters ,  Maceira ,  Aug.  21. 

My  lord,  The  report  which  1  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  lord-  - 
ship,  made  at  my  request  by  lieut.*' 
gen,  sir  A.  Wellesley,  conveys  in-- 
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formation  which  cannot  but  prove 
highly  gratifying  to  his  majesty. — 
On  my  landing  this  morning,  T 
found  that  the  enemy’s  attack  had 
already  commenced,  and  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  reach  the  held  of 
action  in  time  to  witness  and  ap¬ 
prove  of  every  disposition  that  had 
been  and  was  afterwards  made  by 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  his  comprehensive 
mind  furnishing  a  ready  resource 
in  every  emergency,  and  rendering 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  direct  any 
alteration. — I  am  happy  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  spirit  and  good  conduct  dis¬ 
played  by  all  the  troops  composing 
this  gallant  armv  in  this  well-con- 
tested  action.  I  send  this  dispatch 
by  capt.  Campbell)  aide-de-camp  to 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  no  person  being 
better  qualified  to  give  your  lord- 
ship  information* 

Harry  Burrard,  lieut.-gen. 

Sir,  Vinner  a ,  Aug,  2 1 . 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
you,  that  the  enemy  attacked  us  in 
our  position  at  Vimiera  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  village  of  Vimiera  stands 
in  a  valley*  through  which  runs  the 
river  Maceira  ;  at  the  back,  and  to 
the  westward  and  northward  of 
this  village*  is  a  mountain,  the 
western  point  of  which  touches  the 
sea,  and  the  eastern  is  separated  by 
a  deep  ravine  from  the  heights, 
over  which  passes  the  road  which 
leads  from  Lourinha  and  the  north¬ 
ward,  to  Vimiera.  The  greater 
part  of  the  infantry,  the  1st,  2d,  3d* 
4th,  5th,  and  8th  brigades  were 
posted  on  this  mountain,  with  eight 
pieces  of  artillery ;  major-general 
Hill’s  brigade  being  on  the  right, 
major-general  Ferguson’s  on  the 
left,  having  one  battalion  on  the 
heights,  separated  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,,  On  the  eastern  and  southern 
side  of  the  town  is  a  hill*  which  is 
entirely  commanded?  particularly 
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on  its  right,  by  the  mountain  to  the 
westward  of  the  town,  and  com¬ 
manding  all  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  southward 
and  eastward*  on  which  brigadier- 
general  Fane  was  posted  with  his 
riflemen*  and  the  50th  regiment, 
and  brigadier-general  Anstruther 
with  his  brigade,  with  half  a  brL 
gade  of  (>- pounders,  and  Half  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  9-pounders,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  the  position  in  the  course 
of  last  night.  The  ground  over 
which  passes  the  road  to  Lourinha 
commanded  the  left  oi  this  height, 
and  it  had  not  been  occupied,  ex¬ 
cepting  by  a  piquet,  as  the  camp 
had  been  taken  up  only  for  one 
night ;  and  there  was  no  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  height* 
The  cavalry  and  the  reserve  of  ar¬ 
tillery  were  in  the  valley,  between 
the  hills  on  which  the  infantry 
stood  ;  both  flanking  and  support¬ 
ing  brigadier-general  Fane’s  ad¬ 
vanced  guard. — The  enemy  first 
appeared  at  eight  ©’clock  in  the 
morning*  in  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
on  our  left*  upon  the  heights  on  the 
road  to  Lourinha ;  and  it  was  soon 
obvious  that  the  attack  would  be 
made  on  our  advanced  guard,  and 
the  left  of  our  position  ;  and  major- 
general  Ferguson’s  brigade  was 
immediately  moved  across  the  ra¬ 
vine  to  the  heights,  on  the  road  to 
Lourinha,  with  three  pieces  of  can¬ 
non?  he  was  followed  successively 
by  brigadier-general  Nightingale 
with  his  brigade,  and  three  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  brigadier-general  Ack- 
land  with  his  brigade,  and  briga¬ 
dier-general  Bowes  with  his  bri¬ 
gade.  These  troops  were  formed 
(major-general  Ferguson’s  brigade 
in  the  first  line  ;  brigadier-general 
Nightingale’s  in  the  second $  and 
brigadier-general  Bowes’sand  Ack- 
land’s,  in  columns  in  the  rear)  ori 
those  heights,  with  their  right  upon 
(Ii]  the 
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the  valley  which  leads  into  Vimie- 

J 

ra ;  and  their  left  upon  the  other 
ravine,  which  separates  these  heights 
from  the  range  which  terminates 
at  the  landing-place  at  Maceira. 
On  these  last-mentioned  heights, 
the  Portuguese  troops,  which  had 
been  in  the  bottom  near  Vimiera, 
were  posted  in  the  first  instance, 
and  they  were  supported  by  briga¬ 
dier-general  Craufurd’s  brigade. 
The  trcops  of  the  advanced  guard 
on  the  height  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  the  town  were  deemed 
sufficient  for  its  defence  ;  and  ma¬ 
jor-general  Hill  was  moved  to  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  great  body  of  the  infantry  had 
been  posted,  as  a  support  to  these 
troops,  and  as  a  reserve  to  the 
whole  army.  In  addition  to  this 
support,  these  troops  had  that  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  right. 
The  enemy’s  attack  began  in  seve¬ 
ral  columns  upon  the  whole  of  the 
troops  on  this  height ;  on  the  left 
they  advanced,  notwithstanding  the 
fire  of  the  riflemen,  close  to  the  50th 
regiment,  and  were  checked  and 
driven  back  only  by  the  bayonets 
of  that  corps.  The  2d  battalion 
43d  regiment  was  likewise  closely 
engaged  with  them  in  the  road 
which  leads  into  Vimiera ;  a  part 
of  that  corps  having  been  ordered 
into  the  chuch-yard  to  prevent 
them  from  penetrating  into  the  town. 
On  the  right  of  the  position  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  97th  regiment,  which  corps  was 
successfully  supported  by  the  2d 
battalion  52d  regiment,  which,  by 
an  advance  in  column,  took  the 
enemy  in  flank.  Besides  this  op¬ 
position  given  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  on  our  advanced  guard  by 
their  own  exertions,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  flank  by  brigadier-general 
Ackland’s  brigade,  in  its  advance 
to  its  position  on  the  heights  on  the 


left ;  and  a  cannonade  was  kept  up 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy’s  columns 
by  the  artillery  on  those  heights.— 
At  length,  after  a  most  desperate 
contest,  the  enemy  was  driven  back 
in  confusion  from  this  attack,  with 
the  loss  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
many  prisoners,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  and  soldiers  killed 
and  wounded.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  detachment  of  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  but  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry  were  so  much  superior  in 
numbers,  that  this  detachment  has 
suffered  much,  and  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Taylor  was  unfortunately  killed. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  ene¬ 
my’s  attack  commenced  upon  the 
heights  on  the  road  to  Lour  inha. 

O 

This  attack  was  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  and  was 
made  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of 
the  French  troops.  It  was  received 
with  steadiness  by  major-general 
Ferguson’s  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  36th,  40th,  and  7 1st  regiments  ; 
and  these  corps  charged  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  approached  them,  who 
gave  way,  and  they  continued  to 
advance  upon  him,  supported  by 
the  82d,  one  of  the  corps  of  brig.- 
gen.  Nightingale’s  brigade,  which, 
as  the  ground  extended,  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  the  first  line  ;  by 
the  29th  regiment,  and  by  brig.- 
general  Bowes’s  and  Ackland’s  bri¬ 
gades,  while  brig. -gen.  Craufurd’s 
brigade,  and  the  Portuguese  troops, 
in  two  lines,  advanced  along-  the 
height  on  the  left.  In  the  advance 
of  major-gen.  Ferguson’s  brigade 
six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken 
from  the  enemy,  with  many  prison¬ 
ers,  and  vast  numbers  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  enemy  after* 
wards  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
a  part  of  his  artillery  by  attacking 
the  71st  and  82d  regiments,  which 
were  halted  in  a  valley  in  which  it 
had  been  taken.  These  regiments 
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retired  from  the  low  grounds  in  the 
valley'  to  the  heights,  where  they 
halted,  faced  about,  fired,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
by  that  time  arrived  in  the  low 
ground  ;  and  they  thus  obliged 
him  to  retire  with  great  loss.  In 
this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  French  force  in  Portugal  was 
employed,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  d’Abrantes  in  person,  in 
which  the  enemy  was  certainly  su¬ 
perior  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
in  which  not  more  than  half  of  the 
British  army  was  actually  engaged, 
he  has  sustained  a  signal  defeat, 
and  has  lost  1 3  pieces  of  cannon, 
23  ammunition  waggons,  with  pow¬ 
der,  shells,  stores  of  all  desc-ip- 
tions,  and  20,000  rounds  of  musket 
ammunition.  One  general  officer 
(Beniere)  has  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  a  great  many 
officers  and  soldiers  have  been 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken. — The 
valour  and  discipline  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  troops  have  been  conspicuous 
upon  this  occasion,  as  you,  who 
witnessed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
action,  must  have  observed  ;  but  it 
is  a  justice  to  the  following  corps 
to  draw  your  notice  to  them  in  a 
particular  manner,  viz.,  the  royal 
artillery,  commanded  by  lieut.-col. 
Robe  ;  the  20th  dragoons,  which 
had  been  commanded  by  lieut.-col. 
Taylor  ;  the  50th  regiment,  com¬ 
manded  by  col.  Walker  ;  the  2d 
battalion  95th  foot,  commanded 
by  major  Travers  ;  the  5th  batta¬ 
lion  60th  regiment,  commanded 
by  major  Davy  ;  the  2d  battalion 
43d,  commanded  by  major  Hull ; 
the  2d  bat.  52 d,  commanded  by 
lieut.-col.  Ross ;  the  97th  reg.  com¬ 
manded  by  lieut.-col.  Lyon  ;  the 
36th,  commanded  by  col.  Burne  ; 
the  40th,  commanded  by  colonel 
Kemmis ;  the  71st,  commanded 
by  lieut.-col.  Pack  j  and  the  82 d, 


commanded  by  major  Eyre. — In 
mentioning  col.  Burne  and  the  36th 
regiment  to  you  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  I  cannot  avoid  to  add,  that 
the  regular  and  orderly  conduct 
of  this  corps  throughout  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  their  gallantry  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  action,  have  been  conspi¬ 
cuous.— I  must  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acknowledging  mv  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  general  and  staff  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  arrnv*  I  was  much  in¬ 
debted  to  major-general  Spencer’s 
judgment  and  experience,  in  the 
decision  which  I  formed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  of  troops  allot¬ 
ted  to  each  point  of  defence  $  and 
for  his  advice  and  assistance 
throughout  the 'action.  In  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  up  by  major-gen.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  brigade,  and  in  its  advance 
upon  the  enemy,  that  officer' showed, 
equal  bravery  and  judgment  5  and 
•much  praise  is  due  to  brig. -general 
Fane,  and  brig.-gen  Anstruther, 
for  their  gallant  defence  of  their 
position  in  front  of  Vimiera,  and  to 
brig. -general  Nightingale,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  supported  the 
attack  upon  the  enemy  made  by 
major-gen.  Ferguson.  Lieut.-col. 
G.  Tucker,  and  lieut.-col.  Bathurst, 
and  the  officers  in  the  departments 
of  the  adjutant  and  quarter-master- 
general,  and  lieut.-colonel  Torrens, 
and  the  officers  of  my  personal 
staff,  rendered  me  the  greatest  as¬ 
sistance  throughout  the  action.  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose  here¬ 
with  a  return  of  the  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  missing.  A.  Wellesley. 

N.B.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  French 
general  officer,  supposed  to  be  gen. 
Thebault,  the  chief  of  the  staff,"  has 
been  found  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  A.  W. 

Officers  killed,  wounded  and 
missing. — General  staff,  capt.  Har- 
dinge,  57th  foot,  dep,  assist,  quart.  - 
(Id  2)  mas.-gep. 
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Inas, -gen-,  wounded.— Royal  engi- 
neers,  lieut.  Wells,  missing.- — 20th 
light  dragoons,  lieut, -col.  Taylor, 
killed  ;  capt.  Eustace,  missing.— 
20th  foot,  lieutenant  Brooke,  killed ; 
lieut.  Hogg,  wounded.— 29th  foot, 
brig.-major  A.  Creagb,  wounded. 

■ — 36th  foot,  capt.  Herbert,  lieuts. 
Hart,  Lough  t,  and  Edwards, 
wounded  ;  ensign  Bosell,  slightly  ; 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  Poveah, 
severely. — -40th  foot,  capt.  Smith, 
and  lieut.  Frankley,  slightly. — 43d 
foot,  major  Hearne,  capts.  Fergu¬ 
son,  Brock,  and  Haverfield,  lieut. 
Madden,  and  ensign  Wilson,  woun¬ 
ded.— 50th  foot,  capt.  A.  G.  Cooke, 
killed  $  major  C.  Hill,  lieuts.  J„ 
Kent,  J.  Wilson,  and  R.  Way, 
wounded.— 52d  foot,  capt.  Ewart, 
and  lieut.  Bell,  wounded, — 60th- 
foot,  lieut.'  C.  Kirk,  and  E.  Reith, 
wounded. — 71st  foot,  capt.  A. 
Jones,  major  Mackenzie,  lieuts.  W. 
Hartley,  R.  Dudgeon,  and  A.  S. 
MTntyre,  and  ensign  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  slightly  wounded  ;  lieut.  J.  D. 
Pratt,  and  acting  adj.  R.  M‘ Al¬ 
pine,  severely  wounded. — 82d  foot, 
lieut.  R.  Donkin,  killed. — 95th 
foot,  lieut.  Pratt,  and  ensign  W. 
Cox,  wounded.— 97th  foot,  major 
J.  Wilson,  and  lieut.  E.  Kettlewell, 
wounded. — -Total :  1  lieut. -coL,  i 
capt., 2  lieuts.,  3  serjeants,  1 28  rank 
and  file,  30  horses,  killed  ;  3  ma¬ 
jors,  10  capts.,  19  lieuts.,  3  ensigns, 
*2  staff,  27  serjeants,  4  drummers, 
466  rank  and  file,  12  horses,  wound¬ 
ed  ;  l  capt.,  1  lieut.,  1  seijeant,  2 
drummers,  46 rank  and  file,  1  horse, 
missing. — Total  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  drummers, 
rank  and  file,  and  horses,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missi  ng,  783. 

G.  B.  Tucker,  dep.  adj. -gen. 

Ordnance  and  ammunition  taken 
on  the  21st.— One  6-pounder,  four 
4  pounders,  two  3-pounders,  six 
inch  howitzers ;  2  ammunition- 


waggons,  21  Portuguese  ammuni- 
t ion-tars,  40  horses,  4  mules.  The 
above  is  only  the  number  already 
received  in  the  park  ;  but,  from  se¬ 
veral  accounts,  there  are  eight  more 
taken  from  the  enemy.  The  am¬ 
munition-waggons  and  cars  con¬ 
tain  a  portion  of  powder,  shells* 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
musket  ammunition. 

Wm.  Robe, 

Lt.-coL,  commanding  roy.  art, 
Lieut. -col  Tucker,  &c. 

Message-  of  ffie  emperor  and  king 
Napoleon  to  the  senate. 

4. — Senators,- — My  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  will  lay  before  you 
the  different  treaties  relative  to 
Spain,  and  the  constitutions  agreed 
to  by  the  Spanish  junta.  My  war 
minister  will  acquaint  you  with 
the  wants  and  the  situation  of  my 
armies  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world.  I  am  determined  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Spain  with  the  ut¬ 
most  activity,  and  destroy  the  ar¬ 
mies  which  England  has  disem¬ 
barked  in  that  country.  The  fu¬ 
ture  security  of  my  subjects,  the 
prosperity  of  commerce,  and  a  ma¬ 
ritime  peace,  must  alike  depend  on 
these  important  operations. — My 
alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  extinguishes  every  hope  which 
England  can  entertain  from  her 
projects.  I  have  no  doubts  re¬ 
specting  the  peace  of  the  continent; 
but  I  neither  will  nor  ought  to  re¬ 
ly  upon  tire  false  calculations  and 
the  errors  of  ether  courts,  and  since 
my  neighbours  increase  their  ar* 
mies,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me 
to  increase  mine. 

The  empire  of  Constantinople 
is  struggling  with  the  most  violent 
convulsions  ;  sultan  Selim*  the  best 
emperor  the  Ottomans  have  had 
for  a  length  of  time,  has  just  fallen 
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by  the  hands  of  his  own  nephew. 
This  catastrophe  ins  deeply  affect¬ 
ed  me.  I  impose  fresh  sacrifices 
on  my  people.,  confident  of  their 
support ;  they  are  necessary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  them  from  heavier 
sacrifices,  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
grand  result  of  a  general  peace, 
which  ought  also  to  be  considered 
as  the  moment  of  repose. 

Frenchmen,  my  projects  have 
but  one  object  in  view — your  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  permanent  well-be¬ 
ing  of  your  children  ;  and  if  I 
know  you  right,  you  will  hasten  to 
comply  with  this  new  call,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Y ou  have  so  often  .as- 

j 

Cured  me  of  your  affection,  I  will 
behold  the  sincerity  of  your  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  alacrity  with  which 
you  will  second  projects  that  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  your 
dearest  interests,  with  the  honour 
of  the  empire,  and  with  my  glory. 

Given  at  the  imperial  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  this  4th  Sept.  1808. 

{Signed)  Napoleon. 

The  report  of  the  war  minister 
announces  the  high  state  of  the  im<- 
perial  armies  in  Poland,  Prussia, 
Silesia,  Denmark,  Dalmatia,  Alba¬ 
nia,  Italy,  Naples,  and  Spain.  Rut 
as  the  different  events  in  Sp  fin  have 
occasioned  a  pretty  considerable 
loss,  his  majesty  has  taken  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  assembling  more  than 
200,000  men  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
without  weakening  either  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Germany  or  Dalmatia  ;  a 
levy  of  80,000  men  is  indispensable, 
to  be  taken  from  the  conscription 
of  the  years  1806,  7,  8,  and  0,  who 
from  the  registers  might,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  furnish  600,000  men.  The 
minister  also  proposes  to  order  out 
the  conscription  of  1810,  lo  amount 
at  present  to  80,000  men.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  from  the  in¬ 


crease  of  the  armies,  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  Austria. 

8. — A  very  gallant  exploit  has 
been  performed  by  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  f  rom  one  of  ou  crurzers  in  the 
Mediterranean.  An  Italian  bi  ig  of 
war  being  chased  under  a  battery, 
the  party  of  royal  marines,  which 
consisted  of  two  lieutenants  and 
forty. -five  rank  and  file,  were  land¬ 
ed  just  out  of  gun-shot ;  these 
brave  fellows  immediately  ascend¬ 
ed  the  heights,  when,  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  the  battery,  the  French 
officer,  who  commanded,  confident 
of  his  strength,  (having  upwards 
of  seventy  men  of  the  favourite 
French  regiment,  the  3d  Legere,) 
marched  out  with  a  field-piece  to 
attack  them.  The  lieutenant,  with¬ 
out  firing  a  musket,  ordered  his 
men  to  charge  ;  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  so  firmly,  that  although  the 
French  maintained  their  ground 
for  some  time  with  great  courage, 
they  at  length  gave  way,  leaving 
their  field-piece  behind  ;  and  our 
men,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  themselves  between 
them  and  their  battery,  of  which 
they  gogpossesfion,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  brig,  which,  upon  file 
approach  of  our  frigate,  hauled 
down  hir  colours.  The  whole 
then,  after  spiking  the  guns,  and 
blowing  up  the  magazines,  ye-enir 
barked.  Our  loss  on  this  service, 
which  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  it,  was,  the  second 
lieutenant  of  marines  badly  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  arm  ;  one  serjeant  and 
seven  privates  killed  ;  and  five  bad¬ 
ly  wounded. 

An  equestrian  figure  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  on  his  favourite  p  rav  charger, 
has  been  formed  in  chalk  on  the 
hills  of  Ormington  estate,  opposite 
Weymouth  bay.  Although  its 
length  is  280  feet,  and  its  height 
320  feet,  yet  the  likeness  of  the 
(FI  3)  kinj 
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king  is  well  preserved,  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  horse  complete. 

9.’ — AtMarlborough-street,  John 
Palmer,  a  man  of  ruffian-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  charged  with  a  bur¬ 
glary,  and  with  cutting  and  maim¬ 
ing  a  man  of  the  name  of  Waller, 
who  had  the  care*  of  the  house  and 
furniture.  The  following  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  testimony  adduced  : — 
Waller  was  placed  in  the  house, 
No.  20,  Manchester-street,  by  mess. 
Kempton  and  Co.,  auctioneers  at 
Hertford,  a  lady  who  resided  in  it 
having  departed  for  the  East  In¬ 
dies  a  few  days  since,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  was  to  have  been  sold  to¬ 
morrow.  The  man  in  charge  left 
the  house  at  seven  o’clock  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  bed  by  moon-light,  at  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock,  he  found  the  clothing 
had  been  disturbed,  which  gave  rise 
to  suspicion  that  thieves  had  been, 
or  were  at  that  time  in  the  house. 
He  opened  the  door  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  bed-roorri,  where  he  perceived 
two  men,  one  of  whom  (the  pri¬ 
soner)  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
threw  him  on  the  bed,  and  with 
horrid  imprecations  told  him  to  be 
silent,  or  his  brains  would  be  blown 
out.  Walk  -  seized  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  make  towards  the  window, 
when  the  prisoner  struck  him  over 
the  head  with  a  weighty  crow-bar, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground  : 
the  man,  however,  when  recovered 
irom  the  stupefaction  the  blow  had 
occasioned,  called  out,  Murder ! 
and  the  robbers  ran  down  stairs. 
Some  persons  had  caught  the  alarm 
in  the  street,  and  the  prisoner  was 
secured  whilst  climbing  over  the 
-area  railing ;  and  he  observed  to 
the  person  who  took  him,  that  a 
man  was  near  murdered  in  the 
house.  The  ether  thief  unfortu¬ 
nately  escaped.  In  thy  house  were 
found  several  moveables,  ready 
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put  up  for  carrying  off,  and  a  pair 
of  snuffers  belonging  to  the  house 
was  found  in  the  prisoner’s  poc¬ 
ket.  Tie  was  fully  committed  for 
trial. 

13. — The  Saltan,  of  74-  guns, 
captain  Griffith,  lying  at  Port  Ma¬ 
hon,  Minorca,  was  struck  with 
lightning.  The  officers  were  at 
dinner,  when,  in  a  moment,  the 
ship  received  a  dreadful  shock,  as 
though  a  ball  of  fire  had  struck 
her,  and  had  gone  quite  through, 
making  an  explosion  in  its  passag'9 
as  loud  as  the  explosion  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gun-powder.  The  officers, 
as  it  were  involuntarily,  rushed  out 
of  their  cabins,  and  discovered  that 
it  had  struck  the  jib  boom,  killed 
seven  men,  badly  wounded  three 
others,  and,  conducted  by  some  of 
the  iron  work,  ran  along  the  jib- 
boom,  tore  it  to  pieces,  struck  the 
cap  of  the  bowsprit,  shivered  it, 
and  then  fell  into  the  water. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

D ouming-street)  Sept .  13. 

The  following  dispatch  was  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday  evening  from 

J  #  7  O 

lieut. -general  sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
commanding  his  majesty’s  troops 
in  Portugal,  addressed  to  lord  vis¬ 
count  Castlercagli. 

O 

Head-quarters ,  C infra.  Sept.  3. 

My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordsh’p  that  I  landed 
in  Portugal,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  on  Monday  the 
22d  of  August,  the  next  day  alter 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  where 
the  enemy  sustained  a  signal  de¬ 
feat,  where  the  valour  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  British  troops,  and  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  British  officers,  were  emi¬ 
nently  displayed.  A  few  hours 
afer  my  arrival,  general  Keller- 
mann  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce 
from  the  French  general- in-chief,  in 

order 
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order  to  propose  an  agreement  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  convention 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
the  French  troops.  The  enclosed 
contains  the  several  articles  at  first 
agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  general  Kel- 
lermann  ;  but  as  this  was  done  with 
a  reference  to  the  British  admiral, 
who,  When  the  agreement  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  objected  to  the 
7th  article,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  disposal  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus,  it  was  finally  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  lieut.-col.  Murray,  quar¬ 
ter 'master-general  to  the  British 
army,  and  gen.  Kellermann  should 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
maining  articles,  and  finally  to  con¬ 
clude  a  convention  for  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Portugal,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  French  general- 
in-chief,  and  the  British  command¬ 
ers  by  sea  and  land. — After  consi¬ 
derable  discussion  and  repeated  re¬ 
ference  to  me,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  me  to  avail  myself  of 
the  limited  period  latterly  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  suspension  of  hosti¬ 
lities,  in  order  to  move  the  army 
forwards,  and  to  place  the  several 
columns  upon  the  routes  by  which 
they  were  to  advance,  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  signed,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  exchanged  the  30th  of  last 
month. — That  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  obtaining  anchorage  for  the 
transports  and  other  shipping, 
which  had  for  some  days  been 
exposed  to.  great  peril  on  this  dan¬ 
gerous  coast,  and  to  insure  the 
communication  between  the  army 
and  the  victuallers,  which  was  cut 
off  by  the  badness  of  the  weather, 
and  the  surf  .upon  the  shore  ;  I  sent 
orders  to  the  buffs,  and  ¥2d  regi¬ 
ments,.  which  were  on  board  of 
transports  with  sir  C.  Cotton’s 
fleet,  to  land  and  take  possession  of 
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the  forts  of  the  Tagus,  whenever 
the  admiral  thought  it  proper  to  do 
so.  This  was  accordingly  carried 
into  execution  yesterday  morning, 
when  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St.  Ju- 
lien  and  Bugio,  were  evacuated  by 
the  French  troops,  and  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  ours.  As  I  landed  in 
Portugal  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  French  army, 
and  many  circumstances  of  a  local 
and  incidental  nature,  which  doubt¬ 
less  had  great  weight  in  deciding 
the  question  ;  my  own  opinion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  expediency  of  expelling 
the  French  army  from  Portugal,  by 
means  of  the  convention  the  late 
defeat  had  induced  the  French  ge- 
neral-in-chief  to  solicit,  instead  of 
doing  so  by  a  continuation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  was  principally  founded  on 
the  great  importance  of  time, 
which  the  season  of  the  year  ren¬ 
dered  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
which  the  enemy  could  easily  have 
consumed  in  the  protracted  defence 
of  the  strong  places  they  occupied, 
had  terms  of  convention  been  re¬ 
fused  them. — When  the  suspension 
of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  the  army 
under  the  command  of  sir  John 
Moore  had  not  arrived  ;  and  doubts 
were  even  entertained,  whether  so 
large  a  body  of  men  could  be  land¬ 
ed  on  an  open  and  a  dangerous 
beach  ;  and,  that  being  effected, 
whether  the  supply  of  so  large  an 
army  with  provisions  from  the 
ships  could  be  provided  for,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  to  which  ihe 
shipping*  were  exposed.  During 
the  negotiation,  the  former  diffi¬ 
culty  was  overcome  by  the  activity, 
zeal,  and  intelligence,  of  captain 
Malcolm,  of  the  Donegal,  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  orders  ; 
but  the  possibility  of  tire  latter 
seems  to  have  been  at  an  end,  near¬ 
ly  at  the  moment  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary. — Capt.  Dairy  m- 
(H4)  pie, 
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pie,  of  tbe  18th  dragoons,  my  mi¬ 
litary  secretary,  will  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  delivering  to  your  lord- 
ship  this  dispatch.  He  is  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  whatever  has  been  done 
under  my  orders,  relative  to  the 
service  on  which  I  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  can  give  any  explana¬ 
tion  thereupon  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Hew  Dalrymple,  lieut.-gen. 

[A  suspension  of  arms  agreed 
upon  between  sir  A.  Wellesley  and 
general  Keilermann,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  was  the  basis  cf  the  fol¬ 
lowing  convention ;  the  seventh 
article  of  that  preliminary  treaty 
(which  was  after' wards  rejected  by 
sir  Charles  Cotton)  stipulated  that 
the  Russian  fleet  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Tagus,  unmolest¬ 
ed,  as  long  as  it  thought  proper,  or 
to  return  home.] 

Definitive  convention  for  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Portugal  by  the 

French  army. 

The  generals  commanding  in 
chief  the  British  and  French  armies 
in  Portugal,  having  determined  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  die 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  22d 
inst.  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
have  appointed  the  undermentioned 
officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in 
their  names,  viz. :  On  the  part  of 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  Jieut.-col.  Murray,  quarter¬ 
master-general,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  general-in- chief  of  die  French 
army,  M.  Keilermann,  general  of 
division  ;  to  whom  they  have  given 
authority  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
a  convention  to  that  effect,  subject 
to  their  ratification  respectively, 
and  to  that  of  the  admiral  com¬ 
manding  the  British  fleet  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Tagus.  Those  two 


officers,  after  exchanging  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  follow  : — Art.  I.  All 
the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  at  the  period  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  present  convention.— 
Art.  II.  The  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms 
and  baggage ;  they  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and, 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  serve. — Art. 
I H.  The  English  government  shall 
furnish  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  French  army,  which  shall 
be  disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  France  between  Rochefort  and 

L’Orient  inclusively. - Art.  IV, 

The  French  army  shall  carry  with 
it  all  its  artillery  of  French  calibre, 
with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  and 
the  tumbrils  supplied  with  sixty 
rounds  per  gun.  All  other  artil¬ 
lery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  as 
also  the  military  and  naval  arsenals, 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  ar¬ 
my  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the 
ratification  of  the  convention.— 
Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments, 
and  all  that  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  property  of  the  army ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  military  chest, 
and  carriages  attached  to  the  field 
commissariat  and  field  hospitals; 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
such  part  of  the  same  on  its  ac* 
count  as  the  commander-in-chief 
may  judge  it  unnecessary  to  em¬ 
bark.  In  like  manner,  all  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  dispose  of  their  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  description,  with 
full  security  hereafter  for  the  pur¬ 
chasers. — Art.  VI.  The  cavalry 
$re  to  embark  their  horses,  as  also 

the 
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the  generals  and  other  officers  of 
all  ranks.  It  is,  however,  full  7  un¬ 
derstood,  that  the  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  horses  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  commanders  are  very 
limited ;  some  additional  convey¬ 
ance  may  be  procured  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  ;  the  number  of  horses 
to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall 
not  exceed  six  hundred ;  and  the 
number  embarked  by  the  staff  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  At  all 
events,  every  facility  will  be  given 
to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  it  which 
cannot  be  embarked. — Art.  VII. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  embark¬ 
ation,  it  shall  take  place  in  three 
divisions^  the  last  of  which  will  be 
principally  composed  of  the  garri¬ 
sons  of  the  places,  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  the  sick,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  army.  The  first  divi¬ 
sion  shall  embark  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or 
sooner,  if  possible.-— Art.  VIII.  The 
garrisons  of  Elvas,  and  its  forts, 
and  of  Peniche  and  Palmela,  will 
be  embarked  at  Lisbon  t  that  of 
Almaida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest 
harbour.  They  will  be  accompa¬ 
nied  on  their  march  by  British  com¬ 
missaries  charged  with  providing 
for  their  subsistence  and  accommo¬ 
dation. — -Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  cannot  be  embarked 
with  the  troops  are  intrusted  to  the 
British  army.  They  are  to  be 
taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government,  under  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  same  being  reimbursed 
by  France  when  the  final  evacu¬ 
ation  is  effected.  The  English  go¬ 
vernment  will  provide  for  their  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  which  shall  take 
place  by  detachments  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
men  at  a  time.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  French  medical  officers  shall 


be  left  behind  to  attend  them. — * 
Art,  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  army  to  France 
shall  have  disembarked  in  the  har¬ 
bours  specified,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  ports  of  France  to  which  stress 
of  weather  may  force  them,  every 
facility  shall  be  given  them  to  re~ 
turn  to  England  without  delay, 
and  security  against  capture  until 
their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port. — - 
Art.  XI.  The  French  army  shall 
be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and 
withm  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  from  it-  The  English  ar¬ 
my  will  approach  within  three 
leagues  of  the  capital,  and  be  so 
placed  as  to  leave  about  one  league 
between  the  two  armies. — Art.  XII. 
The  forts  of  St.  Julian,  the  Bugio, 
and  Cascais,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  British  troops  on  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention.  Lisbon 
and  its  citadel,  together  with  the 
forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the 
lazaretto  or  Trafuria  on  one  side, 
and  fort  St.  Joseph  on  the  other, 
inclusively,  shall  be  given  up  on  the 
embarkation  of  the  second  division, 
as  shall  also  the  harbour,  and  all 
armed  vessels  in  it  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores, 
and  ammunition.  The  fortresses 
of  Elvas,  Almaida,  Peniche,  and 
Palmela,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  the  British  troops  can  arrive  to 
occupy  them.  In  the  mean  time  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  British  army 
will  give  notice  of  the  present  con¬ 
vention  to  the  garrisons  of  those 
places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before 
them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all 

further  hostilities. - Art.  XIII. 

Commissaries  shall  be  named  on 
both  sides,  >0  regulate  and  accele¬ 
rate  the  execution  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  agreed  upon. — Art.  XIV. 
Should  there  arise  dr  ubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  article,  it  will  be 
explained  favourably  to  the  French 

army. 
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army. — Art.  XV.  From  the  date 
of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
convention,  all  arrears  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  requisitions,  or  claims  what¬ 
ever,  of  the  French  government, 
against  subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any 
other  individuals  residing  in  this 
country,  founded  cn  the  occupation 
of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops  in 
Dec.  1807,  which  may  not  have 
been  paid  up,  are  cancelled  ;  and 
all  sequestrations  laid  upon  their 
property,  moveable  or  immoveable, 
are  removed,  and  the  free  disposal 
of  the  same  is  restored  to  the  pro¬ 
per  owners. — Art.  XVI.  All  sub¬ 
jects  of  France,  or  of  powers  in 
friendship  or  alliance  with  France, 
domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  acci- 
dentally  in  this  country,  shall  be 
protected  :  their  property  of  every 
kind,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
shall  be  respected  ;  and  they  shall 
he  at  liberty  either  to  accompany 
the  French  army,  or  to  remain  in 
Portugal.  In  either  case  their  pro¬ 
perty  is  guarantied  to  them,  with 
the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  dispo¬ 
sing  of  it,  and  passing  the  produce 
of  the  sale  thereof  into  France,  or 
any  other  country  where  they  may 
fix  their  residence,  the  space  of  one 
year  being  allowed  them  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  fully  understood 
that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this 
arrangement,  only,  however,  in  so 
far  as  regards  leaving  the  port ; 
and  that  none  of  the  stipulations 
above  mentioned  can  be  made  the 
pretext  of  any  commercial  specula¬ 
tion — Art.  XVII.  No  native  of 
Portugal  snail  be  rendered  ac- 
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countable  for  his  political  conduct 
during  the  period  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  country  by  the  French 
army  ;  and  all  those  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  exercise  of  their  em¬ 
ployments,  or  have  accepted  situ¬ 
ations  under  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  are  placed  under  the  protec¬ 
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tion  of  the  British  commanders  y 
they  shall  sustain  no  injury  in  their 
persons  or  property,  it  not  having 
been  at  their  option  to  be  obedient 
or  not  to  the  French  government : 
they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  16th  article. — -Art.  XVIII. 
The  Spanish  troops  detained  on-r 
board  ship  in  the  port  of  Lisbon 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  who 
engages  to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards 
to  restore  such  French  subjects* 
either  military  or  civil,  as  may 
have  been  detained  in  Spain  with¬ 
out  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  military  operations, 
but  on  occasion  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the 
days  immediately  following, — Art. 
XIX.  There  shall  be  an  immediate 
exchange  established  for  all  ranks 
of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal, 
since  the  commencement  of  the. 
present  hostilities.- — Art,  XX.  Hos¬ 
tages  of  the  rank  of  field-officers 
shall  be  mutually  furnished  on  the 
part  of  the  British  army  and  navy-, 
and  on  that  of  the  French  army, 
for  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the 
present  convention.  The  officers 
of  the  British  army  shall  he  re¬ 
stored  on  the  completion  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  concern  the  army ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy  on  the 
disembarkation  of  the  French  troops 
in  their  own  country.  The  like  is 
to  take  place  on  tire  part  of  the. 
French  army. — Art.  XXI.  It  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  general-in-chief 
of  the  French  army  to  send  an  of¬ 
ficer  to  France  with  intelligence  of 
the  present  convention.  A  vessel 
will  be  furnished  by  the  British  ad¬ 
miral  to  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux 
or  Rochefort. — Art.  XXII.  The 
British  admiral  will  be  invited  to 
accommodate  his  excellency  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  other 

principal 
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principal  officers  of  the  French  ar- 
iny,  on  board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon 
this  30th  day  of  August,  1808. 

( Signed) 

George  Murray,  quar.-mas.-gen. 
Kellermann,  ie  gen.  de  division. 

Nous  due  d’Abrantes,  general 
on  clief  de  l’armee  Fran  guise,  avons 
rati  tie  et  ratifions  la  presente  con¬ 
vention  definitive  dans  tons  ses  ar¬ 
ticles,  pour  e':re  execute  selon  sa 
forme  et  teneur. 

(Signed)  Le  Due  d’Abrantes. 

An  quartier  general  de  Lisborme, 
le  30  Aout,  1808. 

Additional  articles  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  30th  Aug.  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the 
civil  employment  of  the  army  made 
prisoners,  either  by  the  British 
troops,  or  by  the  Portuguese  in 
any  part  of  Portugal,  will  be  re¬ 
stored,  as  is  customary,  without  ex¬ 
change. — Art.  11.  The  French  ar¬ 
my  shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own 
magazines  up  to  the  day  of  em¬ 
barkation  :  the  garrisons  up  to  the 
day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fort¬ 
resses. — The  remainder  of  the  ma¬ 
gazines  shall  be  delivered  over  in 
the  usurp  form  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  which  charges  itself 
with  the  subsistence  of  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  army  from  the  above- 
mentioned  periods  till  their  arrival 
in  France,  under  the  condition  of 
their  being  re-imbursed  by  the 
French  government  for  the  excess 
of  the  expense  beyond  the  estima¬ 
tion,  to  be  made  by  both  parties,  of 
the  value  of  the  magazines  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  the  British  army.  The 
provisions  on  hoard  the  ships  of 
war,  in  possession  of  the  French 
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army,  will  be  taken  on  account  by 
the  British  government,  in  like 
manner  with  the  magazines  in  the 
fortresses. — Art.  III.  The  general 
commanding  the  British  troops 
will  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  re-establishing  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  subsistence  be¬ 
tween  the  country  and  the  capital. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon 
this  30th  day  of  August,  1808. 

( Signed) 

George  Murray,  quar.-mas.-p-en. 
Kell  ermann,  le  gen.  de  division. 

Nous  due  d’Abrantes,  general 
en  chef  de  1’armee  Frangaise,  avons 
rati  he  et  ratifions  ies  articles  addi- 
tionels  a  la  convention  et  centre, 
pour  etre  executes  suivant  leur 
forme  et  teneur. 

Le  Due  d’Abrantes. 

A .  J,  Da  lrymple,  cap.  military  sec. 

Admiralty -office.  Sept.  16'. 

Captain  Halsted,  first  captain  to 
the  squadron  under  the  command 
of  sir  C.  Cotton,  bart.,  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  with  dispatches  to 
the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole, 

Hibernia ,  off  the  Tagus .  Sept.  3. 

Sir,  Enclosed  herewith,  for  the 
information  of  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  admiralty,  is  a  copy  of 
a  convention*,  entered  into  by 
lieut.-col.  Murray  and  gen.  Keller¬ 
mann,  for  the  evacuation  of  Portu¬ 
gal  by  the  French  army  ;  such  con¬ 
vention  having  been  ratified  by 
lieut.-gen.  sir  Hew  Dairy mple, 
myself,  and  the  French  command- 
er-in- chief.  British  troops,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  3d  and  42d  regiments, 
were  on  the  2d  inst.  landed,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St.  An- 


*  A  copy  of  the  convention  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

tonio, 
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tonlo,  St.  Julien,  and  the  Bugio  ; 
and  no  time  shall  be  lost  to  embark 
the  French  troops,  agreeably  to  the 
said  convention. — Capt.  Halsted, 
first  captain  of  this  ship,  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  bearer 
of  these  dispatches  to  their  lord- 
ships,  respecting  the  Russian  squa¬ 
dron  in  the  Tagus,  is  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  confidence,  and  will  be 
able  to  explain  to  their  lordships 
the  motives  inducing  me  to  ratify 
the  convention  in  question,  as  well 
as  give  any  further  information 
that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

C.  Cotton. 

Hibernia ,  off  the  Tagus ,  Sept.  4. 

.Sir,  Herewith  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  to  you,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  a  copy  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  entered  into  by  me  with  vice- 
admiral  Seniavin,  commanding  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus ;  by 
which  it  will  appear  to  their  lord- 
ships  that  such  fleet  has  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  me,  to  be  held  by  his 
majesty  as  a  deposit,  until  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  charged  capt.  HajU 
sted,  first  captain  of  the  Hibernia, 
and  captain  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
delivery  of  this  dispatch  to  their 
lordships  ;  he  was  sent  by  me  to 
negotiate  the  convention  with  vice- 
admiral  Seniavin,  and  will  be  able 
to  explain  every  particular.  To 
capo  Halsted  I  feel  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  his  able  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  upon  all  points  of  service  ; 
his  zeal  and  diligence  have  been 
exemplary,  and  entitle  him  to  my 
highest  commendation.  Rear-ad¬ 
miral  Tyler  has  been  directed  to 
superintend  the  first  division  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  I  purpose  or¬ 
dering  under  his  protection,  imme¬ 
diately  to  Spithead  ;  to  him  (since 
with  me)  I  have  been  indebted  for 


every  assistance,  and  to  the  cap* 
tains,  officers,  and  crews,  of  those 
ships  that  have  been .  employed 
throughout  a  tediously  protracted 
blockade  (by  whom  every  exertion 
lias  been  made  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  doing  them  infinite 
honour).  I  feel  extremely  grate¬ 
ful,  and  deem  it  my  duty  to  offer 
every  possible  testimony  of  my  ap¬ 
probation  in  their  favour. 

C.  Cotton. 

Articles  of  a  convention  entered 
into  between  vice-admiral  Senia¬ 
vin,  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Alexander,  and  ether  Russian 
orders,  and  admiral  sir  Charles 
Cotton,  bart.,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  now  an¬ 
chored  in  the  river  Tagus. 

Art.  T.  The  ships  of  war  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  now  in  the  TaT 
gus,  as  specified  in  the  annexed  list, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  admiral 
Cotton  immediately,  with  all  their 
stores  as  they  now  are,  to  be  sent 
to  England,  and  there  held  as  a  de¬ 
posit  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
be  restored  to  his  imperial  majesty 
within  six  months  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace  between  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty  and  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

Art.  II.  Vice-admiral  Seniavin, 
with  the  officers,  sailors,  and  ma¬ 
rines,  under  his  command,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Russia  v  ithout  any  condi¬ 
tion  or  stipulation  respecting  their 
future  services ;  to  be  conveyed 
there  in  men  of  war,  or  proper  ves¬ 
sels,  at  the  expense  of  his  Britannic 
majesty. 

.Done  and  concluded  on  board 
the  ship  Twerday,  in  the  Tagus, 
and  on  board  his  Britannic  majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Hibernia;  off  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  the  3d  day  of  Sept. 
1808.  De  Seniavin, 

Charles  Cotton. 

( Counter* 
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'  ( Counter-signed ) 

By  command  of  the  admiral, 

L.  Sass,  assesseur  de  college. 
!(  Counter-  signed) 

By  command  of  the  admiral, 
James  Kennedy,  secretary. 

; 

{ East  of  the  ships  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  convention. 

Twerday,  vice-admiral  Seniavin, 

.  capt.  du  ler  rang  Malayoff,  of  74 
;  guns  and  786  men  — Scoroy,  capt. 
du  ler  rang  Shelling,  of  60  guns 
and  524  men. — Ste  Helene,  capt. 
d-u  2d  rangBytchenskoy,  of  74  guns 
and  598  men. — S.  Rafael,  capt.  du 
2d  rang  lloshnoff,  of  74  guns  and 
I  610  men. — Ratzrvau,  capt.  du  2d 
rang  Rtishchoff,  of  66  guns  and 
540  men. — Silnoy,  capt.-lieutenant 
Malygruin,  of  74  guns  and  604 
men. — Motchnoy,  capt.-lieutenant 
Rasvosoff,  of  74  guns  and  629 
men. — Rafael, capt. -Kent.  Bytchen- 
s>koy,  of  80  guns  and  646  men.— 
Fregatte  Kiiduyn,  capt.-lieutenant 
Dournotf,  of  26  guns  and  222  men. 

- — Yarowslav,  capt.  du  2d  rang 
MilkofF,  of  74  guns  and  567  men. 
—Total,  5685  men. 

M  a  l  i  v  j  e  ff,  le  capitaine  dcpavillon. 

Protest  made  by  Bernardine  Friere 
de  Anrade,  general  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  troops,  against  the  articles 
of  the  convention  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  French 
armies  for  the  evacuation  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 

I  protest,  in  general,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  treaty  being  totally 
void  of  that  deference  due  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
or  the  government  that  represents 
him  ;  on  account  of  what  may  be 
hostile  in  it  to  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity  and  independence  of  this  go¬ 
vernment,  and  for  ail  that  may  be 
against  the  honour,  safety,  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation :  and,  in  par¬ 


ticular,  I  protest  against  what  is 
stipulated  in  the  following  articles ; 

Articles' I,  IV,  and  XII. — Be¬ 
cause  these  articles  determine  the 
surrender  of  Portuguese  fortified 
places,  stores,  and  ships,  to  the 
English  forces,  without  -solemnly 
declaring  that  this  surrender  is  mo¬ 
mentary,  and  that  it  is  intended 
they  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
stored  to  the  prince  regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  the  government  that  may 
represent  him  to  whom  they  be¬ 
long,  and  in  whose  aid  the  English 
forces  came  as  auxiliaries  ! — Art. 
XVI.  Because  it  permits  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  Portugal  of  the  individuals 
mentioned  in  it.— Art.  XVII.  Be¬ 
cause  it  attemots  to  tie  down  the 
government  of  this  kingdom,  not 
to  bring  to  justice  and  condign 
punishment  those  persons  who  have 
been  notoriously  and  scandalously 
disloyal  to  their  prince  and  their 
country,  by  joining  and  serving  the 
French  party:  and,  even  if  the 
protection  of  the  English  army 
should  be  allowed  to  screen  them 
from  the  punishment  they  have  de¬ 
served,  still  it  should  not  prevent 
their  expulsion,  whereby  this  coun¬ 
try  would  no  longer  have  to  fear 
being  again  betrayed  by  the  same 
men. 

First  of  the  additional  articles. 
—This  article  can  by  no  means 
bind  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  no  reciprocal  conditions 
are  stipulated. — I  protest,  finally, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  attention 
to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  and  its  environs,  nothing- 
having  been  stipulated  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  to  insure  their  not  hemp-  still 
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vexed  and  oppressed  by  the  French 
during  their  stay — not  even  an 
equivalent  for  what  is  established 
by  art.  XVI  and  XVII,  in  favour 
of  the  French  and  their  followers. 
And  to  these  heads  I  limit  my  pro¬ 
test, 
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test,  in  order  not  to  make  too  long 
a  list,  passing  over  other  objects  of 
less  importance,  such  as  the  con¬ 
cession  of  800  horses,  which  was 
made  without  considering  that  they 
almost  all  belong  to  Portugal,  and 
thus  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  French  ;  that  of 
the  magazines  of  the  army,  filled 
at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  only  belonging  by 
fact,  not  by  right,  to  the  unjust 
occupants  cf  the  country. , 
Bernardtne  Friere  d’Anrade. 
Head  quarters  at  the  Incarnation , 
Sept.  14,  180b. 

The  whole  of  the  French  troops 
have  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  with 
the  exception  only  of  some  who 
were  driven  back  in  consequence  of 
severity  of  weather.  One  transport 
went  down,  the  Three  Brothers  of 
London  ;  about  300  people  were 
lost.  The  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  sir  C.  Cotton, 
consisted  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
viz.  the  Hibernia,  Ganges,  Plan- 
tagenet,  Audacious,  and  Resolu¬ 
tion.  The  Portuguese  ships  had 
been  restored  to  the  provisional 
government  of  Portugal.  About 
50  sail  of  Danish  merchantmen 
were  found  in  the  Tagus,  and  at 
St.  Ubes,  which  had  been  laid  up 
with  much  care ;  they  have  been 
converted  into  transports,  and  are 
likely  to  prove  very  useful  in  that 
service. 

An  edict  has  been  issued  by  the 
lords  regents  of  Portugal,  decree¬ 
ing  the  restitution  of  the  horses  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Spanish  troops  in  that 
kingdom  by  the  French,  or  en¬ 
gaging  to  pay  the  full  value  for 
them. 

The  Spanish  general  Garosa  has 
been  arrested  at  Lisbon,  upon  a 
charge  of  having  acted  perfidiously 
towards  the  Portuguese,  and  be- 
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trayed  a  party  of  Spanish  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  struggle. 

SWEDEN. 

Thirty-five  Swedish  gun-boats, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Brant,  had  an  action  with  40  Rus¬ 
sian  gun-boats,  and  several  armed 
country-barges,  in  the  channel  be¬ 
tween  Westerby  and  Frisalo  (be¬ 
tween  Abo  and  Nystad)  on  the 
30th  of  August.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  considerable.— One 
of  their  gun-boats  was  blown  up,  , 
and  eight  sunk,  with  several  smaller 
vessels.  Their  loss  in  men  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  ;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  number  found  in 
the  boats,  it  must  have  been  very 
severe.  The  Swedes  lost  two  gun-'- 
boats,  one  blown  up,  and  the  other1 
sunk,  with  four  officers  killed,  M 
three  wounded,  and  200  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  government  hasii 
lately  united  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  sea,  by  means  of: 
the  canal  of  Berini ;  which  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Dana  (in  the1 
government  of  Mittau),  and  the 
Dnieper,  admits  the  easy  transport:' 
of  the  produce  of  White  Russia,  and! 
of  the  Crimea,  to  the  capital. 

TURKEY. 

A  fresh  revolution  has  taken; 
place  in  Constantinople,  attended  I 
with  all  the  barbarities  with  which  Ji 
political  changes  there  are  general¬ 
ly  accompanied.  The  sultan  who 
last, reigned,  and  whom  it  was  the: 
object  of  the  insurgents  to  restore, 
was  murdered  ;  probably  by  the: 
sultan  then  on  the  throne.  He,  ini 
his  turn,  is  supposed  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  same  fate ;  and  the: 
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greater  part  of  his  ministers  were 
pat  to  death  by  the  successful  traitor 
Mustapha  Bairacter.  Humanity 
shudders  at  atrocities  like  these  ; 
and  we  should  feel  equal  horror  at 
the  recital  of  them,  even  if  we  had 
been  able  to  add,  that  the  change 
which  they  have  produced  had  been 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  our 
country.  The  fact,  however,  we 
believe  to  be  otherwise,  and  that 
the  triumphant  party  is  hostile  to 
England. 

Mahmud,  the  new  grand  sei¬ 
gnior,  is  half-brother  to  the  late 
sovereign  Mustapha.  He  was  born 
on  the  20th  July,  1785. 

20. — This  morning  about  four, 
Covent-Garden  Theatre  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  flames ;  and  so 
fierce  and  rapid  was  the  fire,  that 
no  exertions  could  stop  its  course. 
Within  less  than  three  hours  the 
whole  of  the  interior  was  destroyed : 
nearly  ail  the  scenery,  wardrobe, 
musical  and  dramatic  libraries,  and 
properties  of  all  kinds,  were  a  heap 
1  of  smoking  ruins.  The  books  of 
:  accounts,  deeds,  and  the  receipts 
1  of  the  preceding  night’s  perform¬ 
ance,  were  fortunately  preserved, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  treasurer.  A  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  engines  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  ;  but  there  was  a  total 
want  of  water  for  some  time,  the 
main  pipe  having  been  cut  off  with 
the  intention  of  laying  down  a  new 
one,  and  above  an  hour  elapsed 
before  some  of  the  engines  could 
be  supplied.  During  the  time  that 
there  was  no  supply  of  water,  the 
most  essential  assistance  for  the 
neighbours  was  derived  from  the 
pumps  of  the  Bedford  coffee-house 
and  hotel.  The  engines  afterwards 
played  with  the  utmost  effect  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the  roof 
of  the  theatre  fell  in  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  crash,  and  thus  .announced  the 
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destruction  of  the  interior  of  this 
elegant  building.  The  fire  raged 
with  most  violence  at  the  upper  end 
of  Bow-street ;  on  the  western  side 
of  which,  the  house  No.  9,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Paget ;  Nos.  10  and  11, 
which  were  attached  to  the  theatre  ; 
No.  12,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hill ; 
No.  13  (the  Struggler’s  coffee¬ 
house)  ;  No.  14-,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  fruiterer  ;  and  No.  15, 
were  completely  destroyed.  The 
three  latter  were  insured  in  the 
Hope  for  26507.  Nos.  16  and  17 
were  seriously  damaged,  though 
not  entirely  consumed.  Some  of 
these  houses  were  uninsured ;  and 
the  rest  only  partially.  Mr.  Donne, 
who  kept  the  Struggler’s  coffee¬ 
house,  has  lost  all  his  property,  no 
part  of  which  was  insured.  In 
Hart-street  the  flames  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  houses  opposite  the 
theatre,  and  four  caught  fire  at  the 
same  moment :  but  by  the  great 
activity  of  the  firemen,  they  suffer¬ 
ed  little  more  damage  than  a  se¬ 
vere  scorching.  Great  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  entertained  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  as  the 
flakes  of  fire  were  carried  on  by 
the  wind  with  force  and  in  great 
quantities  in  that  direction.  A 
great  number  of  people  mounted 
the  roof,  ready,  in  case  of  actual 
fire,  to  open  the  large  cistern  of 
water  provided  there.  All  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
employed,  with  their  servants,  in 
extinguishing  the  flakes  of  fire  as 
they  fell  upon  the  roofs  or  in  the 
yards.  This  is  the  whole  extent  of 
injury  sustained  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  but  as  to  the  theatre  itself, 
it  is  totally  consumed,  and  on  the 
Hart-street  side,  not  even  the  walls 
are  standing.  The  Ship  tavern, 
and  part  of  Mr.  Brandon  the  box- 
.keeperfs  office,  are  all  that  remain 
at  .  that  angle.  The  most  painful 

part 
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part  of  this  dreadful  event  remains 
to  be  described.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  fire,  a  party  of  firemen  broke 
open  the  great  door  Under  the  Pi¬ 
azza,  Covent-garden  ;  and,  having 
introduced  an  engine  belonging  to 
the  Phoenix  fire-office  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  they  directed  it  towards  the 
galleries,  where  the  fire  appeared 
to  burn  most  fiercely;  when,  dread¬ 
ful  to  relate,  the  burning  roof  of 
the  passage  fell  in,  and  buried 
them,  with  several  others  who  had 
rushed  in  along  with  them,  in  the 
ruins.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  rubbish,  which  now 
blocked  up  the  door,  could  be 
cleared  away.  When  it  was  effect¬ 
ed,  a  miserable  spectacle  presented 
itself  ;  the  mangled  bodies  of  dead 
and  dying  appearing  through  the 
rubbish,  or  discovered  in  each  ad¬ 
vance  to  remove  it.  At  twelve, 
eleven  dead  bodies  had  been  carried 
into  the  church-yaad  of  St.  Paul, 
Coveilt-Garden.  Some  were  sent 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  others 
to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  misera¬ 
bly  mangled,  with  broken  limbs 
and  dreadful  bruises.  The  insu¬ 
rances  on  the  theatre  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  60,000/.,  and  the  savings 
from  the  Shakspeare  premises  a- 
mount  to  3500/.  more,  which,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  is  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  sum  requisite  to 
replace  the  loss.  Besides  the  usual 
stock  of  scenery,  there  was  an  ad¬ 
ditional  quantity  for  a  new  melo¬ 
drama,  which  was  shortly  to  be 
brought  forward.  Of  the  origi¬ 
nals  of  the  music  of  Handel,  Arne, 
and  many  other  eminent  compo¬ 
sers,  there  are  no  copies  ;  and  of 
many  other  pieces  of  music,  only 
an  outline  had  been  given.  Some 
excellent  dramatic  productions,  the 
property  of  the  theatre,  have  also 
been  for  ever  lost.  It  is  supposed, 
with  some  probability,  that  it  was 


occasioned  by  the  wadding  of  the 
gun  fired  during  the  performance 
of  Pizarro,  having  lodged  in  one 
of  the  scenes.  The  Bedford  and 
Piazza  coffee-houses  escaped  the 
flames,  owing  to  a  wall  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatre,  a  short  time  since,  to 
insulate  the  theafire  from  the  hack  of 
those  premises. — Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  prompt 
attendance  and  active  exertions  of 
the  volunteer  corps,  which  prevent¬ 
ed  many  depredations  ;  who  were 
afterwards  relieved  by  parties  of  the. 
life  and  foot  guards.— The  organ, 
left  by  Handel  as  a  legacy  to  the 
theatre,  stated  to  be  worth  upwards 
of  1000  guineas,  and  which  played 
only  during  the  Oratorios,  was 
consumed.— The  Beef  Steak  Club 
also,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the 
top  of  the  theatre  (in  addition  to 
their  stock  of  wines,  valued  at 
1500/.)  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  table  service,  and  dinner  im¬ 
plements, — Mr.  Ware,  the  leader  of 
the  band,  lost  a  violin  of  300/.  va¬ 
lue,  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
that  night  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  ;  Mr.  Munden,  his  wardrobe, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  under 
300/.  ;  miss  Bolton,  her  jewels  ; 
and  the  other  performers  property, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  a  considerable 
amount. — It  is  almost  too  painful 
to  describe  the  situation  of  those 
persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  alive  :  they  were,  in  general, 
so  dreadfully  burned,  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  by  their  nearest  re¬ 
lations,  and  their  flesh,  in  several 
instances,  literally  peeled  from  off 
the  bone.  The  dead  bodies  taken 
from  the  same  place  were  nearly1 
shapeless  trunks.— -Another  accb 
dent  happened  the  next  day  by  the 
falling  of  a  wall  in  Hart-street, 
which  killed  one  man  and  bruised 
several  others.  They  had  been 
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warned  of  their  danger,  but  disre- 
garded  it. — An  immense  concourse 
of  spectators  thronged  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  ruins  on  the  three  first 
days ;  and  amongst  the  nobility 
who  visited  the  coffee-houses  ad¬ 
joining,  were  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Cambridge,  marquis  Twee- 
dale,  &c. — The  coroners  for  Lon¬ 
don,  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  have 
sat  on  19  bodies,  killed  at  the  fire  : 
viz.  twelve  at  Covent-garden,  three 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  two 
at  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  two 
at  St.  Thomas’s.  Two  persons 
are  now  in  a  dangerous  state  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  and  one  at  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  amounting  in 
all  to  22. — Others  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  their  houses  ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  exactly  how  many  lives 
have  been  lost. — From  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Wm.  Addicot,  one  of  the 
stage  carpenters  of  the  theatre,  and 
Wm.  Darley,  one  of  the  firemen 
belonging  to  the  Eagle  Insurance 
Office,  and  one  of  the  jury,  who 
had  witnessed  the  falling  in  of  the 
cieling,  by  which  the  unfortunate 
men  were  burnt  to  death,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  firemen,  and  others 
who  perished,  had  been  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames  at  the  room  called  The  A- 
pollo,  which  had  fallen  in  upon 
them.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
surmises  wffiich  had  gone  abroad  as 
to  the  explosions  of  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  were  entirely  unfounded, 
there  never  being  more  gun-powder 
kept  in  the  theatre  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  consumption  of  a  single 
night. — The  names  of  the  deceased 
are  as  follows  :  Mr.  T.  Harris,  jun. 
optician,  of  Hyde- street  Blooms¬ 
bury,  a  serjeant  in  the  Bloomsbury 
volunteers ;  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
London,  from  jWales,  on  a  visit ; 

- — * - -  Musket,  Wm.  Rickies- 
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worth,  George  Kilby,  John  Seyers» 
James  Stewart,  and  Samuel  Stee~ 
vens,  firemen  belonging  to  the 
Phoenix  Fire-office;  Richard  Cad¬ 
ger  ;  T.  Holmes ;  James  Hunt ; 
Wm.  Jones',  a  printer ;  Jas.  Evans  ; 
J.  Crabb  ;  T,  Mead  ;  T.  James , 
Richard  Rushton,  a  tailor ;  Mr. 
Hewitt,  a  plumber ;  J.  Beaumont, 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  1st  regi¬ 
ment  of  Guards  ;  another  private 
i.n  the  same  regiment  was  taken  to 
the  military  hospital,  and  died  iii 
three  or  four  hours  ;  Richard  Bird, 
a  coach -maker  in  tire-  employ  of 
Mr.  Hilditch,  Long  Acre  ;  James 
Philkins,  coal-heaver,  aged  20.— 
Mr,  Richards,  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Edwards,  St.  Paul’s 
Church- yard,  was  scalded  so  much 
with  the  water  from  the  burning 
materials,  that  he  died  about  12 
o’clock  the  same  day* — The  fire¬ 
men  and  others  in  Bow-street  were 
for  some  days  employed  in  pulling 
down  the  tottering  ruins  ol  the 
theatre,  which  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  passengers. — -On  Satur¬ 
day  two  more  bodies  were  dug  out 
of  the  ruins.  A  subscription,  was 
opened  and  liberally  patronized  for 
the  relief  of  the  s  ufferers.  The  Kin  gf  s 
Theatre  was,  with  much  liberality, 
offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  ;  and  the  Covent  Garden  Com¬ 
pany,  a  few  days  after  the  event,  pen- 
formed  there. — The  plan  of  a  new 
theatre,  to  be  completely  insulated, 
it  is  said,  has  also  been  submitted 
to  the  proprietors,  and  accepted. 

21. — A  most  melancholy  acci¬ 
dent  happened  one  evening  this 
week,  in  the  river,  off  Fulham.  A 
young  couple,  on  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage,  took  a  sail  in  a  funny,  which 
unfortunately  upset,  and  the  two 
lovers  were  drowned.  The  body 
of  the  young  woman,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  boat-builder  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  was  found  this  day  ;  but  that 
{  I  )  '  of 
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of  her  companion  has  been  dragged 
for:  in  vain.  A  dog,  whi'di" be¬ 
longed  to  the  father  of  the  young 
woman,  was  in  the  boat,  and  swam 
to  shore.  The  animal  no  sooner 
reached  his  master’s  house,  than, 
by  his  gestures  and  howls,  he  at¬ 
tracted  some  of.  the  family  to  the 
Bishop’s  Stairs,  off  which  the  fatal 
accident  happened,  and  were  they 
beheld  the  boat  in  which  the  lovcis 
had  embarked,  with  its  bottom  up¬ 
wards.  The  young  man  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Fulham  ; 
hfs  age  was  25,  his  intended  bride 
was  only  17. 

NEW  SHERIFFS. 

30. — Pursuant  to  annual  custom, 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  new  she¬ 
riffs,  aldermen  Smith  and  Hunter, 
accompanied  by  the  recorder,  com¬ 
mon  serjeant,  the  late  sheriffs,  and 
several  of  the  livery,  went  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  Blackfriars-bridge,  where 
they  embarked  on  board  the  state 
barges,  and  proceeded  to  West- 
ininster-stairs,  where  they  landed, 
and  went  up  to  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  were  there  introduced 
to  the  cursitor  baron  by  the  recor¬ 
der.  They  were  then  sworn  in  the 
usual  forms,  and  entered  into  the 
accustomed  sureties,  and  received 
an  excellent  charge  from  the  baron 
upon  the  nature  of  their  official 
duties. 

The  recorder  then  introduced 
their  predecessors,  who  passed  their 
accounts  as  usual  j  after  which  the 
senior  alderman  was  called,  and 
the  new  sheriffs,,  to  perform,  ac¬ 
cording  to  antient  usage,  their 
annual  service  of  chopping  the  bil¬ 
lets  and  counting  the  hob-nails ; 
after  which  they  were  dismissed. 

SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS. 

30 — A  most  interesting  and 
highly  important  experiment  Was 
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made  at  Woolwich,  by  captain 
Manby,  of  Yarmouth,  on  a  vessel 
at  anchor  in  the  Thames,  upwards 
of  100  yards  from  the  shore,  before 
a  committee  of  general  officers  of 
artillery,  commissioner  Cunning¬ 
ham,  admiral  Losack,  and  several 
officers  of  the  royal  navy,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  ship  stranded  on  a  lee- 
shore,  and  to  bring  the  crew  in 
perfect  safety  from  the  wweek.  A 
rope  was  projected  from  a  royal 
mortar  across  the  ship  supposed  tor 
be  stranded,  by  which  was  hauled 
on  hoard  by  the  crew  a  large  rope, 
to  he  made  fast  to  the  mast-head, 
and  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of 
tension  for  a  cot  to  travel  on  it,  by 
a  tackle  purchase,  that  likewise  ad¬ 
mitted  of  the  vessel’s  rolling  :  at 
the  same  time  was  sent  to  the  ship  a 
tailed  block,  with  a  small  rope  rove 
through  it ;  each  end  of  the  small- 
rope  was  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
the  cot,  that  conveyed  it  to  the 
ship,  and  brought  a  person  in  per¬ 
fect  safety  to  the  shore.  The  whole 
service  was  performed  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

OCTOBER. 

BRITISH  NAYY. 

1* — The  amount  of  the  British 
naval  force  up  to  this  day  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — At  sea,  92  ships  of  the  line, 
12  from  50  to  44  guns,  130  frigates, 
168  sloops,  &c,  166  gun- brigs,  and 
other  vessels — total  568.  In  port 
and  fitting,  33  of  the  line,  4  from 
50  to  44  guns,  34  frigates,  69 
sloops,  &c.  64  gun-brigs,  and  other 
vessels— total  204.  Guard  ships, 
See.  39  of  the  line,  1  of  50  guns, 
3  frigates,  2  sloops,  2  gun-brigs— 
total  14.  In  ordinary  and  repair¬ 
ing,  46  of  the  line,  13  from  50  to 
44  guns,  56  frigates,  49  sloops,  &c. 
15  gun-brigs,  and  other  vessels— 

total 
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total  179.  Building,  60  of  the 
line,  15  frigates,  22  sloops,  See. 
6  gun-brigs,  and  other  vessels — ‘to¬ 
tal  103.  Grand  total  1,121. 

3. — The  remains  of  Mr.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Person  were  removed  from 
the  house  of  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion  in  the  Old  Jewry,  in  order  to 
be  deposited  in  Trinity  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  institution  ordered  the 
house  to  be  shut  for  the  day,  and 
the  under  librarians  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  assisted  in  the  solemnity.  The 
procession  from  London  consisted 
of  four  mourning-coaches,  follow¬ 
ed  by  six  private  carriages  ;  and 
the  persons  who  attended  him  were 
his  relatives  and  most  intimate 
friends.  At  half  after  two  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  hearse 
arrived  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  was  received  at  the 
great  gate,  and  conveyed  to  the 
hall,  where,  according  to  antient 
, usage,  in  cases  where  this  tribute 
of  respect  is  paid  to  a  member,  the 
body  lay  in  state  till  five  o’clock  ; 

|  at  which  hour  the  lord  bishop  of 
Bristol  (master  of  the  college), 
the  vice-master,  senior  and  junior 
fellows,  bachelors  of  arts,  scholars, 
and  other  members  resident  in  the 
university,  in  their  academical  ha¬ 
bits,  and  ill  black  scarfs,  bands, 
and  gloves,  walked  from  the  com¬ 
bination  room,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  mourners  into  the  hall ;  and, 
after  moving-  found  the  body, 
which  was  placed  in  the  midst, 
they  took  their  seats,  the  chief 
mourners  being  placed  on  the  right 
hand  and  left  of  the  master.  Se¬ 
veral  epitaphs  in  Greek  and  English 
verse,  the  effusions  of  reverential 
respect  for  his  high  attainments  and 
of  love  for  his  virtues,  were  placed 
on  the  pall,  and  -were  read  with  the 
most  sympathetic  interest  by  his 
former  associates  in  study.  An 
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anthem  was  chanted  by  the  choir. 
After  which,  the  body  was  raised 
by  the  bearers,  and  a  most  solemn 
procession  was  made  round  the 
great  quadrangle  of  the  college, 
from  the  hall  to  the  chapel,  in  this 
order : 

Two  porters. 

Singing  men  and  boys, two  and  two. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  undertaker. 

A  page.  The  feather-lid.  A  page. 
Dr.  Davy,phys.  Mr.  Oakes, apoth. 
The  Rev.  John'\  /"The  Rev.  Mr. 
Shepherd,  mi-  !  J  Henshaw,  con- 
nister  of  Trini-  |  ]  duct  of  the  cha- 
ty  church.  J  Lpel. 

The  lord  bishop  of  Bristol,  master. 

The  Body,  supported  by  the 
eieht  senior  fellows:  viz,  the  rev. 
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G.  A.  Browne,  rev.  Dr.  Ramsden, 
rev.  Dr.  Raine,  rev.  J.  Lambert, 
rev.  G.  F.  Tavell,  rev.  J.  Hail¬ 
stone,  rev.  J.  Davis,  and  the  rev. 
J.  H.  Renouard,  vice-master. 
Chief  mourners. 

James  Perry,  and  Siday  Hawes, jun. 
esqrs.  brother-in-law  and  nephew 
of  the  deceased. 

Junior  fellows,  two  and  two. 
Bachelors,  two  and  two. 
Scholars,  two  and  two. 
Pensioners,  two  and  two. 

Mr.  J.  Newbery,  clerk  of  the  chapel, 
and 

Other  servants  of  the  college,  two 
and  two. 

On  entering  the  chapel,  which 
was  illuminated,  the  lord  bishop, 
chief  mourners,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  took  their  places, 
and  the  choir  performed  an  anthem. 
After  which,  the  lord  bishop  read 
the  lesson,  and  the  procession 
moved  in  the  same  order  to  the 
grave,  which  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
surrounded  by  those  of, all  the  il¬ 
lustrious  persons  which  this  college 
has  produced.  When  they  had 
taken  their  stations  round  the 
(12)  grave. 
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grave,  and  the  body  was  placed 
above  it  ready  for  interment,  the 
funeral  anthem  was  performed  by 
the  choir,  in  the  adjoining  chapel, 
during  the  most  perfect  silence  of  the 
auditory,  and  with  the  most  solemn 
effect.  The  service  was  then  read 
by  the  lord  bishop  with  as  aweful, 
dignified,  and  impressive  a  pathos 
as  was  ever  witnessed  on  any  for¬ 
mer  solemnity  of  the  kind.  He 
was  himself  overwhelmed  as  he 
proceeded  by  his  feelings  ;  and  he 
communicated  the  sympathetic 
emotion  to  every  listening  friend  ot 
the  deceased.  Nothing  could  be 
more  solemn  nor  more  affecting 
than  his  tone  and  delivery.  The 
senior  members  of  the  college,  who 
had  lived  with  the  professor  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  most  endearing  inter¬ 
course  for  30  years,  and  who  had 
had  the  best  means  of  estimating 
the  wonderful  height  and  variety 
of  his  attainments,  shed  tears  of 
sorrow  over  the  grave  ;  and  the 
whole  assembly  displayed  a  feeling 
of  grief  and  interest,  which  be¬ 
spoke  the  sense  they  entertained  of 
the  irreparable  loss  that  not  only 
their  own  society  but  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  had  suffered  by  his 
death. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

4 Mr.  Waithman  rose  to  make 
his  promised  motion,  for  an  address 
and  petition  to  his  majesty  on  the 
convention  lately  entered  into  by 
the  commanders  of:  the  British 
forces  in  Portugal  with  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  troops  in 
Lisbon.  Mr.  Waithman,  in  making 
the  present  motion,  found  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  adduce  many  argu¬ 
ments  to  support  it,  feeling  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  congenial  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  sense  of  the  nation.  He  should, 
however,  make  some  remarks  on 
such  articles  as  appeared  to  him 
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particularly  objectionable.  From 
the  official  dispatches  it  appeared* 
that  the  commander  in  chief  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  convention,  because; 
he  had  just  gained  and  assumed! 
the  command  of  the  British  troops* 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  relative 
situation  of  both  armies.  After 
the  time  which  had  been  consumed* 
and  the  disputes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  cabinet  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  able  commander,  he: 
was  utterly  astonished  that  they 
should  at  last  select  a  person  who: 
was  capable  of  concluding  such  a. 
disastrous  convention.  To  him  it: 
appeared  to  be  the  climax  of  hu¬ 
man  ignorance  in  a  British  officer 
to  sign  a  convention  with  a  defeated! 
enemy,  which  had  been  fraught 
with  so  many  articles  detrimental! 
to  the  interest  and  honour  of  his, 
country.  In  the  beginning  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Bonaparte  and  his  ge¬ 
nerals  were  respectively  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  Napoleon  the  First  and' 
duke  of  Abrantes,  whilst  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Portugal  had  never 
been  so  much  as  mentioned.  Our 
country  indeed  had  fortunately  es¬ 
caped  one  humiliating  article,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  general,  but  refused! 
by  the  admiral ;  he  meant  the  ori¬ 
ginal  article  signed  by  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  declared  the  port: 
of  Lisbon  a  neutral  port,  and  which 
permitted  the  Russian  fleet  to  sail! 
away  in  the  face  of  a  superior  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  which  had  blockaded  them: 
for  ten  months.  How  the  officersi 
of  the  British  land  forces  could  ac¬ 
cede  to  such  an  unparalleled  arti¬ 
cle,  trenching  so  materially  on  the: 
authority  of  the  British  admiral,, 
appeared  to  him  utterly  incompre¬ 
hensible.  He  would  next  inquire,, 
Why  the  French  army  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  surrender  on  any  other  con- 
ditions  than  those  of  prisoners  o£i< 
war  i  The  dispatches  published  by 
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government  asserted  that  they  were 
completely  defeated,  and  forced  to 
retire  to  the  fortifications  of  Lisbon. 
Being  so  situated  in  the  heart  of  an 
enemy’s  country,  he  could  not  de¬ 
vise  what  considerations  impelled 
the  British  officers  to  grant  them 
any  other  terms  than  those  ©f  an 
unconditional  surrender.  The  mo¬ 
tion  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
making  would  be  opposed,  he  un¬ 
derstood,  on  the  ground  that  no 
precedent  existed  on  the  subject. 
Considering  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  case,  as 
they  'were  known  to  the  court  and 
the  public,  he  conceived  it  to  be 
laudable  and  meritorious  in  every 
corporate  body  in  the  kingdom  to 
make  a  precedent.  He,  however, 
contended,  that  the  records  of  the 
city  of  London  afforded  various 
precedents  for  the  address  and  pe¬ 
tition  which  he  should  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  propose.  He  would  in¬ 
stance  a  case  which  occurred  m 
1756,  where  a  similar  address  had 
been  presented  by  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  council  to  the  sovereign,  pray¬ 
ing  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
against  Minorca,  and  another  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  similar  tendency,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  expedition  against 
Rochefort  in  1757.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  their  address  had  been  attend¬ 
ed  to.  A  committee  of  experienced 
military  officers  was  appointed  to 
.examine  the  dispatches  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  complained  of,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  transmitted  them  by  the  mi¬ 
nistry.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  a  court  martial  was  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed.  Such  a  line  of 
procedure  he  should  be  extremely 
happy  to  see  adopted  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  of  its  giving  general  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  nation.  He  had  onc-e 
made  a  similar  motion  relative  to 
an  enquiry  into  the  subject  of  the 


Helder  expedition,  but  it  was  ne¬ 
gatived  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
ill-timed,  and  tending  to  harass  go¬ 
vernment.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  inquiry  never  took  place, 
and  no  delinquents  were  discovered 
or  punished.  But  he  would  assert 
it  as  his  firm  belief,  that  had  such 
an  inquiry  taken  place,  the  present 
disgrace  never  would  have  hap¬ 
pened.  He  also  regretted  that  the 
expedition  to  Ferrol  had  not  been 
investigated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Had  that  been  done,  the  com¬ 
mander  who  conducted  it  might 
not  now  perhaps  fill  the  official  si¬ 
tuation  of  secretary  at  war.  If  the 
present  motion  should  not  be  car¬ 
ried,  the  nation  had  no  security 
against  generals  sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  short¬ 
ly  holding  the  same  and  similar  si¬ 
tuations.  He  would  ask,  whether- 
the  country  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  that  administration 
who  had  appointed  general  White- 
locke  to  a  chief  command,  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  never  distinguished 
himself  in  any  military  transaction  ? 
He  would  likewise  ask,  whether 
sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  or  sir  Harry 
Burrard,  had  ever  evinced  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  their  military  capacity  ? 
If  they  had,  he  trusted  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  present  would  state  it,  and 
justify  administration  in  appointing 
them.  In  saying  this,  he  begged 
not  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to 
censure  any  individual  or  party  of 
men,  but  to  ascertain  with  whom 
the  blame  lay,  by  a  dispassionate 
and  candid  inquiry.  He  wished 
that  large  sums  of  money  should 
not  be  extorted  from  the  people  to 
fit  out  and  support  wild  and  extra- 
vagan t  expeditions,  and  that  so 
many  human  lives  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  no  evident  purpose. 
From  the  information  at  present 
before  the  public,  it  appeared  that 
our  magnanimous  administration 
(13)  had 
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had  fitted  out  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  assist  our  brave  allies ;  that 
our  army  had  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  had  their  laurels  snatch¬ 
ed  from  them  by  a  disgraceful  com 
vention.  He  therefore  asked  whe¬ 
ther  the  people  were  to  neglect  the 
case,  and  let  it  die  away,  or  leave  the 
investigation  of  it  to  our  sapient  ad¬ 
ministration  ?  For  his  own  part  he 
thought  it  meritorious  in  any  class 
of  the  people  to  carry  bold  and  sa¬ 
lutary  truths  even  to  the  throne. 
Should  his  majesty’s  government 
disregard  the  universal  feeiing  of 
indignation  which  was  excited  a- 
gainst  the  authors  of  the  shameful 
convention,  no  military  officer 
would,  in  future,  be  able  to  excite 
that  ardour  and  magnanimity  in  his 
troops  so  essential  to  the  service, 
knowing  that  misconduct  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  exposure  and  punishment. 
He  then  concluded  with  moving, 

That  an  humble  and  dutiful  ad¬ 
dress  and  petition  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  expressing  the  grief 
and  astonishment  pf  the  court  at 
the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful 
convention  lately  entered  into  by 
the  commanders  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  in  Portugal,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  army  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  praying  his  majesty  to  in¬ 
stitute  such  an  inquiry  into  this 
dishonourable  and  unprecedented 
transaction,  as  will  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  punishment  of  those  by 
whose  misconduct  and  incapacity 
the  cause  of  the  country  and  its 
allies  has  been  so  shamefully  sacri¬ 
ficed.” 

Mr.  Quin  rose  to  second  the  mo¬ 
tion  :  the  disgraceful  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  must  excite  the  regret 
of  his  majesty  and  his  ministers 
themselves.  He  deprecated  all  al¬ 
lusion  to  individuals  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the 
unhappy  affair.  We  were  indig¬ 
nant  at  any  British  minister  who 


could  propose  or  sanction  the  trea¬ 
ty,  and  at  any  British  officer  win 
could  permit  high  treason  again: 
his  king  and  country,  by  puttie 
his  hand  to  it  ;  at  the  same  time  hi 
could  not  blame  the  hand  whic 
signed, but  thehead  which  conceive; 
it.  He  would  restrict  his  observe 
tions  to  the  official  documents  whic 
had  been  published  by  government 
and  he  would  ask,  whether  the  pub 
li cation  of  the  gazette,  and  thi 
firing  of  guns  about  the  metropolis 
were  to  be  considered  an  unneces. 
sary  and  improper  parade, — 

‘Meresound  and  fury,  signifyingnothing 

No ;  the  result  of  the  battles  wai 
glorious  for  the  arms  of  this  coun 
try,  but  the  advantages  whic! 
might  be  derived  from  it  were 
shamefully  relinquished  by  the  in: 
famous  treaty.  Instead  of  aveng; 
ing  the  wrongs  of  our  gallant  allies: 
and  making  their  oppressors  restore 
their  plunder,  we  actually  agreec 
to  transport  them  in  British  ship: 
to  their  native  country.  For  hi: 
own  part,  he  believed  that  British 
oak  was  never  consigned  to  such 
an  infamous  purpose  as  conveying 
a  horde  of  robbers  to  France, 
from  whence  they  may  return  in 
fifteen  days  into  the  heart  of  Spain 
or  Navarre.  Fie  regretted  the  ar¬ 
ticle  which  stipulated  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  French  spies  who  had 
been  arrestee]  in  Spain,  for  an  equal 
number  of  Spanish  prisoners  con¬ 
fined  by  the  French  in  the  Tagus. 
This  article,  he  trusted,  would  ne¬ 
ver  be  acceded  to  by  the  Spaniards.. 
He  also  adverted  to  the  restoration’ 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  which,  IQ 
years  hence,  may  be  employed, 
against  this  country.  He  also  rerj 
gretted,  and  was  astonished,  that! 
no  stipulation  had  been  made  in  fa-’ 
veur  of  9  or  10,000  of  our  own! 
countrymen,  who  have  been  seized: 
and  detained  in  France,  since  the: 

commence- 
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commencement  of  the  war,  con-* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of 
hospitality.  The  convention  would 
still  appear  more  impolitic,  if  we 
should  consider  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  Austria,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  at  France,  and  of  Naples, 
daily  threatening  an  insurrection. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if 
Frenchmen  had  a  charm  of  confu¬ 
sing  our  officers,  and  “  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.” 
He  concluded  with  requesting  the 
court  to  set  an  example  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  declare  their  sentiments 
openly  on  a  subject,  whereon  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  opinion  was  so  apparent 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dixon  was  unwilling 
to  condemn  men  before  they  should 
be  heard.  He  thought  the  subject 
required  rigid  inquiry,  as  well  as 
many  others ;  for  instance,  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  ;  but  he  thought  it  the 
province  of  his  majesty’s  ministers. 
He  concluded  with  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  addressing  for  institu¬ 
ting  an  inquiry,  but  the  clause 
which  regarded  punishment  should 
be  expunged. — Aldermen  Birch, 
Combe,  Price,  and  Mr.  Slade,  sup¬ 
ported  the  original  motion. 

Alderman  Curtis  thought  the 
address  unnecessary,  as  his  majesty 
would  himself  institute  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  were  called  for  by  the 
feelings  cf  the  country.  He  was 
decidedly  against  the  convention, 
and  hoped  the  guilty  would  be  pro¬ 
perly  punished. 

Mr.  Waithman,  finding  the  sense 
of  the  court  in  his  favour,  declined 
pi  a  king  any  reply. 

The  common  serjeant  put  the 
question,  and  the  original  motion 
was  carried  unanimously.- — A  com¬ 
mittee  was  then  appointed  to  with¬ 
draw  and  prepare  the  address,  and 
the  sheriffs  ivere  desired  to  attend 


his  majesty,  and  know  his  royal 
pleasure  when  the  conpt  should  at¬ 
tend  him  to  present  the  same. 

A  young  man  In  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  messrs.  Bryan  and  Bran¬ 
don,  wholesale  grocers  in  New- 
gate-street,  was  brought  up  on  a 
charge  of  having  feloniously  em¬ 
bezzled  a  sum  of  32/.  lOx.  5d.,  re¬ 
ceived  as  their  servant,  for  their 
account.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  T. 
Bryan,  one  of  the  partners,  that 
the  young  man  at  the  bar  had  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  himself  and 
partner  about  the  22d  of  January 
last ;  that  when  he  first  came  to 
tender  them  his  services,  he  said, 
he  had  80/.  a  year  in  his  last  place, 
that  he  was  worth  much  more  on 
account  of  his  connection,  and  must 
have  100/.  a  year  ;  but  he  would 
rather  act  on  commission  at  one 
per  cent,  upon  all  the  goods  h& 
could  sell  for  their  account  out¬ 
doors,  either  amongst  their  custom¬ 
ers  or  his  own.  They  preferred 
giving  him  100/.  the  first  year,  but 
said,  they  would  think  of  the  other 
part  of  the  proposal,  and  would 
have  no  objection  to  allow  him  the 
commission  in  a  second  year,  if  his 
connection  should  prove  as  he 
stated.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  solicit  orders,  and  receive  money 
for  their  account,  paying  in  from 
time  to  time  the  sums  he  received. 
They  discovered,  however,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  that  he 
had  received  the  snmof  32/.  I0s.5d. 
from  Mr.  Sutton,  a  grocer,  in  East- 
street,  Mary-lc-bone,  for  their  ac¬ 
count,  but  did  not  pay  it  in,  and 
denied  that  he  had  received  it ;  un¬ 
til  upon  inquiry  nf  Mr.  Suttdn, 
they  found  the  money  had  been 
paid,  and  a  receipt  given  by  the 
defendant,  who  had  never  account¬ 
ed  with  them  since,  but  acknow- 
leged  he  had  received  the  money. 
Mr.  Bry am  positively  alleged,  that 
( I  4 )  J  the 
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the  defendant  was  employed  as 
their  confidential  servant,  at  a  year¬ 
ly  salary.  Mr.  Sutton  proved  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  indeed  it  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  his  behalf  by  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Alley.  The  young  man  being 
called  on  for  his  defence,  denied 
that  lie  was  ever  employed  as  the 
'servant  or  clerk  of  the  prosecutors, 
He  had  applied  to  be  employed  by 
them  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend,  who  knew  that  he  had  a 
good  connection  in  the  grocery 
line,  and  that  the  prosecutors  being 
a  young  house,  would  want  such 
assistance  toward  their  establish¬ 
ment.  When  he  first  applied,  and 
showed  them  a  list  of  his  connec¬ 
tions,  they  highly  approved  it  ; 
and  he  demanded  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  commission  for  selling 
their  goods,  saying  he  would  dis¬ 
pose  of  to  the  amount  of  25  to 
3 0,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Brandon 
proposed  to  allow  him  50/.,  and 
board  in  the  house,  or  100/.  a 
year  out  of  doors.  But  this  he  de¬ 
clined,  after  a  day’s  consideration, 
saying  he  preferred  commission,  as 
more  independent  to  each.  Upon 
which'  Mr.  Brandon  said,  he  should 
make  a  trial  at  a  commission  of 
one  per  cent. ;  and  if  it  should  not 
be  productive  in  six  month’s  expe¬ 
riment,  he  would  secure  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  at  all  events,  the  rate  of 
100/.  a  year.  To  tit  is  the  defend¬ 
ant  agreed  ;  and  stipulated  to  have 
his  accounts  settled,  and  his  com¬ 
mission  paid  every  six  months.  It 
appeared  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  that  43/.  had  been  advanced 
to  the  defendant  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  months,  and  that  they  had 
charged  to  his  account  by  his  own 
desire  10/.  for  groceries  sent,  as 
they  conjectured,  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  lodged.  The  de¬ 
fendant  acknowledged  he  was 


.wrong  in  not  immediately  account¬ 
ing  for  the  32/.  he  had  received;  but 
that  he  had  detained  it  in  part  of 
the  commission  due  to  him,  as  he 
desired  a  settlement  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  and  to  have  the  sale  ac¬ 
count  looked  over  for  the  purpose, 
but  could  not  obtain  the  settlement. 
He  had  afterwards  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  32/.  10s.  od.  to  Mr. 
Brandon,  who  he  supposed  had 
placed  it  to  his  account;  but  he  took 
no  receipt  for  it.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  balance  in  Ins  favour,  and 
the  prosecutors,  instead  of  settling, 
had  thought  proper  to  bring  this 
charge  against  him.  Alderman 
Curtis  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
charge  of  felony  was  not  sustained, 
as  the  prosecutors  had  failed  to 
prove  the  defendant  to  be  their 
actual  yearly  servant,  and  not  act¬ 
ing  for  them  merely  on  commis¬ 
sion  ;  for,  had  they  proved  that, 
the  felony  would  have  been  fully 
sustained  under  the  statute. — The 
defendant  was  of  course  discharged, 
after  a  very  impressive  lecture. 

5.— A  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  commit  a  burglary  in  the  count-? 
ess  of  Morton’s  house  in  Park- 
street,  by  five  notorious  characters. 

They  were,  however,  met  by 
stratagem,  the  servant  maid  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  house  having 
given  notice  to  the  office  at  Mark 
borough-street,  of  seeing  some  sus¬ 
picious-looking  persons  for  several 
evenings  reconnoitring.  On  this  the 
officers  went  and  secreted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  house  ;  the  servant  watf 
sent  out  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
soon  after  the  bell  was  rung  vior 
lently,  and  afterwards  loud  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  which  satisfied  the 
thieves  that  nobody  was  in  the 
house.  Hereupon  they  broke  the 
door  open,  and  went  to  the  room 
adjoining  the  closet  where  the  offih 
cers  had  concealed  themselves, 

when 
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when  the  latter  rushed  out  upon 
the  robbers.  A  battle  immediately 
ensued,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  can¬ 
dle  was  put  out.  One  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  had  just  time  to  discharge  his 
blunderbuss,  and  shot  one  of  them 
m  the  left  arm.  Thus  rudely  at¬ 
tacked,  the  robbers  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  through  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  by  jumping  off 
the  first-floor  leads  into  Park-lane  ; 
in  the  attempt  one  of  them  broke 
his  leg,  and  was  immediately  se¬ 
cured.  The  man  that  had  been 
shot  ran  down  South-street,  and 
turning  down  a  mews  where  there 
was  no  thoroughfare,  he  was  also 
taken  ;  the  other  three  escaped. 
As  soon  as  the  man  that  had  been 
shot  was  brought  in,  he  dropped 
down,  and  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood.  Medical  assistance  was  im¬ 
mediately  procured.  The  above 
two  burglars  were  so  bad  next 
morning,  they  could  not  be  brought 
up  for  examination.  One  of  them, 
it  appears,  formerly  lived  as  groom 
in  the  earl  of  Morton’s  family. 

Collins,  alias  Jasper,  one  of  the 
wounded  house-breakers,  under¬ 
went  amputation  of  his  arm  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

6.— Boston  papers  to  the  14  th 
ult.  have  come  to  hand.  The  pre¬ 
sident’s  answer  to  an  address  from 
Boston,  relative  to  the  embargo,  is 
the  only  article  of  interest.— Mr. 
Jefferson,  after  stating  his  regret  at 
the  necessity  which  called  for  that 
measure,  and  the  increasing  impe¬ 
diments  to  American  navigation, 
proceeds  :  ^  At  length,  however, 
all  regard  to  the  rights  of  others 
having  been  thrown  aside,  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers  have  beset  the 
frighrway  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  edicts,  which,  taken 
together,  expose  our  commerce  and 
marines,  under  almost  every  desti¬ 
nation,  a  prey  to  their  fleets  and 


armies.  Each  party,  indeed,  would, 
admit  our  commerce  with  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  view  of  associating 
us  in  their  war  against  the  other. 
But  we  have  wished  war  with  nei¬ 
ther.  Under  these  circumstances, 
were  passed  the  laws  of  which  you 
complain,  by  those  delegated  to 
exercise  the  power  of  legislation  for 
you,  with  every  sympathy  of  a 
common  interest  in  exercising  them 
faithfully.  In  reviewing  these  mea¬ 
sures,  therefore,  we  should  advert 
to  the  difficulties  out  of  which  a 
choice  was  of  necessity  to  be  made. 
To  have  submitted  our  rightful 
commerce  to  prohibitions  and  tri¬ 
butary  exactions  from  others, 
would  have  been  to  surrender  our 
independence.  To  resist  them  by 
arms  was  war,  without  consulting 
the  state  of  things,  or  the  choice  of 
the  nation.  The  alternative  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  legislature,  besides 
saving  to  our  citizens  their  proper¬ 
ty,  and  our  mariners  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
giving  time  to  the  belligerent  na¬ 
tions  to  revise  a  conduct  as  contra¬ 
ry  to  their  interests  as  it  is  to  our 
rights.-i-The  president  is  author¬ 
ised  to  suspend  the  embargo.  But 
no  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities, 
no  change  affecting  neutral  com¬ 
merce  is  known  to  have  taken  place. 
The  struggle  in  Spain  is  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  character,  and  does  not  warrant 
a }  hasty  change  in  our  politics,-— 
You  desire  that  congress  may  be 
speedily  convened ;  but  you  will 
be  sensible,  on  attending  to  dates, 
that  the  legal  period  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  is  as  early  as,  in  this  extensive 
country,  they  could  be  fully  con¬ 
vened  by  a  special  call.  I  should 
with  great  willingness  have  execu¬ 
ted  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tne  town  of  Boston,  had  peace,  or 
a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edicts,  or 
other  changes,  produced  the  case 
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in  which  alone  the  laws  have  given 
me  that  authority  ;  and  so  many 
motives  of  justice  and  interest  led 
to  such  changes,  that  we  ought  con¬ 
tinually  to  expect  them.  Rut  while 
these  edicts  remain,  the  legislature 
can  alone  prescribe  the  course  to  be 
pursued.” — August  6,  1808. 

7. — Mr.  Brookes,  the  lottcry-of- 
fice-keeper,  in  Piccadilly,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  by  shooting 
himself  with  a  pistol  through  the 
head,  in  the  necessary.  The  clerk 
and  several  of  his  neighbours, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
rushed  in  and  found  him  lifeless. 
He  has  been  in  a  desponding  state 
for  this  fortnight  past,  during 
which  time  his  brother  has  been 
with  him  adjusting  his  accounts. 
On  Thursday  morning  he  seemed 
better,  and  went  out  about  eleven 
o’clock  with  a  friend  in  a  hackney 
coach,  and  on  his  return  he  invited 
several  of  his  neighbours’  children 
to  spend  the  evening  at  his  house  to 
celebrate  his  eldest  daughter’s  birth¬ 
day.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
clerk  to  St.  James’s-market,  and 
has  left  a  wife  and  four  children. — 
A  coroner’s  inquest  sat  on  the  body 
yesterday,  and  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict- — Lunacy . 

9.  — A  child  three  years  old, 
whose  parents  reside  in  Windmill- 
street,  near  the  Play  market,  died 
of  the  hydrophobia  this  day.  She 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal 
nearly  a  fortnight  since,  and  her 
parents,  having  had  her  bathed  in 
salt  water,  fondly  imagined  she 
was  entirely  recovered ;  but  the 
day  preceding  her  death,  she  was 
seized  with  the  most  violent  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  that  disorder,  which 
speedily  terminated  her  existence. 

10. -— Don  Cevallos,  secretary  of 
state  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  who 
accompanied  that  unfortunate  mo¬ 
narch  to  Bayonne,  has  published 
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an  exposition  of  the  base  and  peltfl- 
dious  practices  of  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  This  interesting 
paper  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
authentic  documents;  which,  while 
they  must  tend  to  increase  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Spanish  people,  are 
well  calculated  to  unite  every  legi¬ 
timate  monarch  in  a  league  against 
the  ruler  of  France.  Its  extreme 
length,  howrever,  only  allows  us  to 
present  a  summary  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  include  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  interest. — Don  Cevallos, 
after  noticing  the  subserviency  of 
Spain  to  the  wishes  of  France, 
owing  to  the  weakness  and  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  prince  of  peace  ;  that 
fleets,  armies,  and  treasure,  had 
been  sacrifioed  to  preserve  the  ruin¬ 
ous  alliance  of  1796 ;  and  that 
every  thing  was  done  to  satisfy  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  French 
government,  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  scarcely  had  the  treaty  of  Til¬ 
sit  been  concluded,  in  which  the 
destiny  of  the  world  seemed  to  be 
decided  in  Bonaparte’s  favour, 
when  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
west,  and  resolved  in  his  mind  the 
ruin  of  Portugal  and  Spain. — “  He 
began  by  demanding  a  respectable 
body  of  our  troops  to  exert  their 
valour  in  remote  regions,  and  for 
foreign  interests.  This  he  effected 
without  difficulty  ;  for  the  Spanish 
minister,  regarding  him  as  his  pa¬ 
tron,  immediately  placed  a  gallant 
and  chosen  force  of  16,000  men  at 
his  disposal. — The  enterprize  of 
making  himself  master  of  Spain, 
however,  was  not  so  easy  as  he 
imagined  :  it  was  necessary  to  find 
some  pretext  for  the  introduction 
of  his  troops  into  the  kingdom  ;  to 
excite  discord  and  enmity  in  the 
royal  family,  that  his  designs  might 
net  be  penetrated,  or  his  forces  ex¬ 
perience 
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perience  any  opposition :  his  am¬ 
bassador  at  our  court,  (Beauhar- 
nois)  who  is  nearly  related  to  the 
imperial  family,  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  that  effect ;  and  shortly 
after,  the  arrest  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  who  had  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  emperor 
respecting  a  marriage  with  his 
niece,  was  the  consequence.  At 
this  period,  a  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  between  his  catholic  ma¬ 
jesty  and  Bonaparte  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  on  the  27th  Oct.  1807)  was 
brought  to  Spain.  It  had  been  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  an  agent  of  the  favour¬ 
ite’s,  without  the  participation,  or 
even  knowledge,  of  the  Spanish 
ministry.  The  result  of  this  treaty 
was,  to  render  the  emperor  master 
of  Portugal  with  very  little  expense ; 
tp  furnish  him  with  a  plausible  pre¬ 
text  for  introducing  his  troops  into 
the  peninsula,  with  the  intent  of 
subjugating  it  at  a  proper  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  and  to  put  him  in  immediate 
possession  of  Tuscany.  In  return 
for  these  concessions,  his  imperial 
majesty  engaged  to  acknowledge 
Charles  IV  emperor  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  to  reward  the 
treacherous  favourite  with  the  Al¬ 
gal*  ves  and  Alentejo,  in  full  proper¬ 
ty  and  sovereignty.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  was  delayed,  and 
the  favourite  became  apprehensive 
that  he  had  lost  the  imaginary  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  emperor.  In  truth, 
Bonaparte,  aware  that  he  had  in¬ 
curred  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  conceiving  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  treat  him  with  confi¬ 
dence,  wished  to  inspire  him  with 
apprehensions  for  his  safety,  that 
he  might  persuade  his  royal  mas¬ 
ter,  over  whom  he  had  unbounded 
sway,  to  emigrate  to  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  plan  succeeded  ; — for, 
even  during  the  negotiation  of  a 
marriage  between  the  prince  of 


Asturias  and  Bonaparte’s  niece, 
French  troops  were  marched  into 
Spain  ;  their  commanders  took  pos¬ 
session,  by  fraud  and  surprise,  of 
the  fortresses  of  Pampeluna,  St. 
Sebastian,  Figuieras,  and  Barcelo?- 
na  ;  and  then  industriously  propa*- 
gated  the  belief  that  Bonaparte 
was  favourable  to  the  heir-apparent. 
The  royal  parents,  as  well  as  the 
favourite,  were  struck  with  terror 
at  this  conduct  of  the  emperor,  and 
new  fears  were  artfully  impressed 
upon  them  by  French  agents.  At 
length  they  determined  to  emigrate 
to  Mexico  ;  and  this  resolution  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  people  by  their 
preparations.  The  commotions  of 
Aranjuez,  however,  which,  on  the 
17th  and  19th  of  March,  burst 
forth  like  a  sudden  explosion,  pre¬ 
vented  its  execution  ;  the  favour¬ 
ite,  who,  without  the  title  of  king, 
had  exercised  the  functions  of  roy¬ 
alty,  was  imprisoned ;  and  the  royal 
parents  abdicated  in  favour  of  theif 
son,  who  was  proclaimed  sovereign, 
under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
The  emperor  was  ignorant  of  these 
events ;  he  imagined  that  the  royal 
family  had  fled  to  the  coast,  and 
was  preparing  to  embark  :  he  or¬ 
dered  his  army  to  advance  to  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  now  possess  without  a 
struggle  a  throne  which  had  been 
thus  hastily  vacated.  The  new  so¬ 
vereign,  learning  the  advance  of 
the  French  army,  hastened  to  com¬ 
municate  tire  voluntary  abdication 
of  his  parents  to  the  emperor  :  he 
made  every  effort  to  procure  the 
latter’s  recognition  of  his  title  ;  he 
was,  at  length,  assured  by  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  envoy,  general  Sa- 
vary,  that  his  master  would  visit 
him  at  Madrid  ;  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  disposed  in  his  favour  ;  and 
that  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
conciliate  the  emperor  than  this, 

mark 
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mark  of  respect.  The  pressing  so¬ 
licitations  of  the  duke  of  Berg,  gen. 
Savary,  and  others,  added  to  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  king  to  make 
his  people  happy,  and  restore  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  kingdom,  at  length 
induced  him  to  quit  Madrid,  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  the  emperor 
at  Burgos :  from  thence  he  was 
persuaded  by  Satary,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  to  advance  to.  Vittoria, 
where  some  suspicious  movement's 
©f  the  French  troops  led  the  cour¬ 
tiers  to  urge  him  to  return.  But 
Ferdinand  had  too  much  confidence 
in  the  faith  of  the  French  emperor; 
he  passed  the  frontiers,  and  arrived 
at  Bayonne.  Duroc,  on  his  arri¬ 
val,  came  to  invite  the  king  to  dine 
with  his  imperial  majesty,  where 
his  reception  was  flattering.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
Ferdinand,  after  his  return  to  his 
residence,  to  he  informed  by  Sa» 
vary  (the  man  who  had  drawn  him 
from  his  capital  with  so  many  pro¬ 
testations  of  security,  who  had  as¬ 
sured  him  of  the  recognition  of  his 
imperial  majesty),  that  Bonaparte 
had  irrevocably  decreed,  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  should  no  longer 
reign  in  Spain,  and  that  it  should 
fee  succeeded  by  his  own  ! — In  the 
conference  which  succeeded  be¬ 
tween  M.  Champagny  and  don 
Cevallos,  the  latter  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  his  master’s  right ;  and  re¬ 
presented  that  any  renunciation  he 
might  make  while  absent  from  his 
kingdom,  and  in  a  state  of  confine¬ 
ment,  Would  be  null  and  void,  and 
would  not  be  acknowleged  by  his 
people.  The  emperor,  who  over¬ 
heard  the  conference,  insulted  the 
Spanish  minister,  called  him  a 
traitor,  and  informed  Ferdinand 
that  he  must  nominate  a  more  flex¬ 
ible  negotiator,  and  one  who  would 
be  less  susceptible  on  the  point  of 
honour.  In  the  last  interview 


which  the  king  had  with  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  the  latter  said? 
“  Prince,  you  have  only  to  choose 
between  cession  and  death.” — Who 
then  can  doubt  (adds  don  Cevallos.) 
from  this  clear  evidence,  that  the 
renunciation  executed  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII  in  favour  of  his  august 
father,  and  that  which  preceded  in 
favour  of  the  emperor,  are  absolute 
nullities,  and  that  the  rights,  of  the 
dynasty  of  Bourbon  are  not  m  the 
least  prejudiced  by  it. 

12.- — -About  twelve  o’clock  this 
day,  his  majesty  arrived  at  the 
queen’s  palace.  At  two  he  wras 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from 
the  city  of  London,  consisting  oi 
the  lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  aider- 
men,  Christopher  Smith  and  Wood, 
the  sheriffs,  common  council,  &c. 
The  following  address  ahd  petition 
was  read  by  the  recorder. 

To  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty. 

The  humble  and  dutiful  address 
and  petition  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common, 
council  assembled,. 

Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We,  your  majesty’s  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common  coun¬ 
cil  assembled,  most  humbly  ap¬ 
proach  your  majesty,  with  renewed 
assurances  of  attachment  to  your 
majesty’s  most  sacred  person  and 
government,  and  veneration  for  the 
free  principles  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution  ;  to  express  to.  your  majesty 
our  grief  and  astonishment  at  the 
extraordinary  and  disgraceful  con¬ 
vention  lately  entered  into  by  the 
commander  of  your  majesty’s  forces 
in  Portugal,  and  the  commander  of 
the  French  army  in  Lisbon. 

The  circumstances  attending  this 

afflicting 
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afflicting  event  cannot  be  contem¬ 
plated  by  British  minds  without 
the  most  painful  emotions,;  and  all 
ranks  of  your  majesty’s  subjects 
seem  to  have  felt  the  utmost  con¬ 
cern  and  indignation,  at  a  treaty  so 
humiliating  and  degrading  to  this 
country  and  its  allies.  After  a  sig¬ 
nal  victory  gained  by  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  British  troops,  by 
which  the  enemy  appears  to  have 
been  cut  off  from  all  means  of  suc¬ 
cour  or  escape,  we  have  the  '  sad 
mortification  of  seeing  the  laurels, 
so  nobly  acquired,  torn  from  the 
brows  of  our  brave  soldiers,  and 
terms  granted  to  the  enemy  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  British  name,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
British  nation. 

Besides  the  restitution  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  upon  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  power,  and  the 
sending  back  to  their  country,  with¬ 
out  exchange,  so  large  a  number 
of  Russian  sailors  by  this  ignomini¬ 
ous  convention,  British  fleets  are  to 
convey  to  France  the  French  army 
and  its  plunder,  where  they  will  be 
at  liberty  immediately  to  recom¬ 
mence  their  active  operations 
against  us  or  our  allies.  The  gua¬ 
rantee  and  safe  conveyance  of  their 
plunder  cannot  but  prove  highly 
irritating  to  the  pillaged  inhabitants 
over  whom  they  have  tyrannised 
and  for  whose  deliverance  and  pro¬ 
tection  the  British  army  was  sent ; 
and  the  full  recognition  of  the  title 
and  dignity  of  emperor  of  France, 
while  all  mention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Portugal  is  omitted,  must 
be  considered  as  highly  disrespect¬ 
ful  to  the  legitimate  authority  of 
that  country. 

We,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your 
majesty,  in  justice  to  the  outraged 
feelings  of  a  brave,  injured,  and  in¬ 
dignant  people,  whose  blood  and 
trearere  haye  been  thus  expended, 


as  well  as  to  retrieve  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  country,  and  to  re¬ 
move  from  its  character  so  foul  a 
stain  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that 
your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  immediately  to  institute 
such  an  inquiry  into  this  disho¬ 
nourable  and  unprecedented  trans¬ 
action,  as  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  those  by  whose 
misconduct  and  incapacity  the 
cause  of  the  country  and  its  allies 
has  been  so  shamefully  sacrificed. 

We  beg  to  assure  your  majesty 
of  our  unalterable  fidelity,  and 
earnest  desire  to  cooperate  in  every 
measure  conducive  to  the  peace, 
honour,  and  security  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  court, 

FI  ENR.Y  WqODTHORPE, 

To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gra¬ 
cious  answer,  which  was  read  by 
lord  Hawkesbury 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  loy¬ 
alty  and  attachment  to  my  person 
and  government.  I  give  credit  to 
tlie  motives  which  have  dictated  your 
petition  and  address,  but  I  must  re¬ 
mind  you  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  British  justice  to 
pronounce  judgement  without  pre¬ 
vious  investigation.  I  should  have 
hoped  that  recent  occurrences 
would  have  convinced  you,  that  I 
am  at  all  times  ready  to  institute 
enquiries  on  occasions  in  which  the 
character,  of  the  country,  or  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  my  arms  is  concerned ; 
and  that  the  interposition  of  the 
city  of  London  could  not  be  neces* 
sary  for  inducing  me  to  direct  due 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  transac¬ 
tion  which  has  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nation. 

15. — Some  days  ago,  a  girl  of 
the  name  of  Sophia  Weaver,  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age.  who  had 
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gone  into  the  fields  at  Downside,  in 
the  parish  of  Backwell,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  to  pick  blackberries,  was 
missed  by  her  parents.— A  diligent 
search  tvas  made  after  her  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  neighbours,  till  twelve 
O’clock  at  night,  without  effect.  In 
the  course  of  their  search,  they 
found  a  deep  pit,  covered  over  with 
brambles  and  long  grass,  from 
which,  many  years  since,  lead  ore 
had  been  extracted,  to  which  they 
were  led  by  the  barking  of  a  dog 
belonging  to  the  father  of  the  child. 
The  grass,  it  appeared,  had  recent¬ 
ly  been  trampled  upon ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  evening  deterred 
those  who  were  in  search  of  her 
from  descending.  In  the  morning, 
however,  they  returned,  and  two 
men  were  let  down  with  ropes  ; 
when,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
the  child  was  found,  standing  Up¬ 
right  and  free  from  injury,  except¬ 
ing  the  little  hurt  she  had  received 
in  being  scratched  with  the  bram¬ 
bles.  She  remained  14  hours  in 
the  pit.  Its  depth  is  upwards  of 
100  feet. 

A  most  distressing  accident  late¬ 
ly  occurred  at  Brighton.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ball  and  miss  C.  Henwood, 
having  returned  from  the  fair  at 
Steymng  in  a  whiskey,  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  evening  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  cliff,  where  some 
bdys  were  diverting  themselves 
with  letting  off  rockets,  &c.,  by  one 
of  which  the  horse  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  became  unmanageable,  and 
dashing  furiously  forward  brought 
himself  in  horrid  contact  with  a 
brewer’s  dray.  Stunned  by  the 
shock,  he  instantly  dropped ;  the 
chaise  was  suddenly  overturned, 
and  miss  Henwood,  a  fine  young; 
woman  about  20  years  of  age,  fell 
with  such  violence  on  the  kitchen- 
gratings  of  a  house  as  to  fracture 
her  skull  above  and  about  the  tem- 
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pie.  She  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  no  hopes  of  her  re¬ 
covery  was  entertained.  Mrs.  Ball 
was  also  so  seriously  injured,  that  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed  ;  and  Mr. 
Ball,  who  is  a  surgeon  of  that  place, 
received  some  material  hurt. 

The  earl  of  Lonsdale  has  signi¬ 
fied  his  intention  of  enfranchising 
his  numerous  copyholders  through¬ 
out  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land,  by  which  measure  he  will  be 
enabled  to  inclose  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  land  in  those  counties,  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  commonage. 

A  curious  piece  of  antiquity  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  inJHert- 
fordshire.  In  digging  a  vault  for 
a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  War* 
ren,  the  sexton,  when  he  had  exca¬ 
vated  the  earth  about  four  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
found  his  spade  to  strike  against 
something  solid,  which,  upon  in¬ 
spection,  he  discovered  to  be  a  large 
wrought  stone,  which  proved  to  be 
the  lid  of  a  coffin  and  under 
it  the  coffin  entire,  which  was 
afterwards  taken  up  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  bones  contained 
therein,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  crumbled  to  dust.  On  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  is  an  inscription,  part¬ 
ly  effaced  by  time,  but  still  suffici¬ 
ently  legible  decidedly  to  prove  that 
it  contained  the  ashes  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
who  rebuilt  the  abbey  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  and  died  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  coffin  is  about  six  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  contains  a 
niche  or  resting-place  for  the  head, 
and  also  a  groove  on  each  side  for 
the  arms,  likewise  for  the  legs  ;  it 
is  curiously  carved,  and  altogether 
unique  of  the  kind. 

17. — This  day  an  inquest  was 
held  on  the  bodies  of  Mary  Att- 
wood,  aged  14,  Eliza,  aged?,  and 
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Sarah,  aged  5  years,  daughters  of 
William  Attwood,  of  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  print-cutter.  Mr.  Parrott, 
surgeon,  deposed,  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  11th  instant,  he  was  desired  to 
visit  William  Attwood,  his  wife, 
and  four  daughters,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  poisoned  in  consequence 
of  their  having  eaten  stewed  cham¬ 
pignons  on  the'  preceding  day ;  that 
he  visited  them  immediately,  when 
he  found  each  of  them  suffering 
tinder  severe  vomiting  and  purging, 
attended  with  great  pain  in  the 
head,  and  violent  pain  in  the  bow¬ 
els  ;  that  he  administered  such  re¬ 
medies  as  appeared  to  him  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  get  rid  of  the  offending 
matter,  as  he  knew  of  no  method 
whereby  vegetable  poison  could  be 
decomposed  ;  that  he  attended  the 
said  children  till  their  respective 
deaths,  which  happened  as  follows: 
Mary  died  about  two  o’clock  on 
Friday  morning  j  Eliza  at  half  an 
hour  after  ;  and  Sarah  at  half  past 
four  on  Saturday  morning :  that 
they  died  violently  convulsed  ;  that 
on  opening  the  body  of  Sarah,  who 
seemed  to  suffer  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  pain  in  the  bowels,  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disease  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  hence 
he  inferred  that  the  poison  acted 
more  immediately  upon  the  brain 
and  nerves.  These  people  were 
intoxicated  within  ten  minutes  after 
having  eaten  their  meal ;  and  the 
eldest  daughter  observed  to  her  fa¬ 
ther  how  cheerful  they  all  were. 
This  exhilarating  effect  was  soon 
followed  by  stupor,  and  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  already  described.  A  dog, 
which  had  partaken  of  the  same 
stew,  died  on  the  16th,  apparently 
in  great  agonies.  Mr.  Attwood, 
his  wife,  and  their  daughter  Han¬ 
nah,  aged  1 1  years,  are  recovering ; 
the  latter,  however,  only  ate  two 
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spoonsful  of  the  stew,  alleging,  that 
she  did  not  like  its  flavour.  It  is 
here  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
stew  was  made  in  an  iron  vessel. 
From  this  statement  of  facts  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  persons  will  in 
future  be  cautious  in  purchasing 
what  are  usually  termed  champig¬ 
nons  ;  as  these  fungi  are  indiscri¬ 
minately  gathered  off  the  commons 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  sold 
at  the  London  markets  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  catsup,  with  the 
addition  of  mushrooms. 

20. — -This  day  a  very  numerous 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  West¬ 
minster  was  held  at  Westminster- 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  convention  in  Portugal,  and  of 
requesting  that  an  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
that  disgraceful  transaction.  The 
business  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wish- 
art,  in  a  temperate  speech,  which 
he  concluded  by  moving  a  variety 
of  resolutions,  and  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  for  inquiry, 
— Mr.  Finnerty  submitted  that  the 
proposed  resolutions  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  satisfy  the  injured  feelings 
of  the  nation.  He  traced  the  evil 
to  the  improper  mode  in  which  mi¬ 
litary  promotions  are  obtained  in 
this  country,  which,  again,  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  our  unequal  representa¬ 
tion  in  parliament,  and  to  the  un¬ 
fair  influence  of  borough  proprie¬ 
tors.  He  suggested,  however,  that 
a  parliamentary,  not  a  military  in¬ 
quiry,  was  alone  calculated  to 
meet  the  present  evil".— -Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  Mr.  Power  supported  this 
last  proposition ;  and  it  was  at 
length  resolved  unanimously,  tp 
present  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  inquiry,  and  that,  for  that 
purpose,  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  forth¬ 
with 
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with  assembling  his  parliament. — ■ 
The  hall  was  extremely  crowded, 
upwards  of  eight  thousand  being 
present. 

21. — Carlisle  gaol  was  broken 
open,  when  the  notorious  Naylor, 
with  three  other  prisoners,  viz. : 
White,  Row,  and  Barnes,  made 
dieir  escape.  The  manner  in  which 
this  undertaking  was  achieved,  dis¬ 
played  much  ingenuity  and  cou¬ 
rage,  and  gives  some  consistency 
to  the  bravado  of  Naylor  himself, 
that  no  gaol  in  England  but  Lan¬ 
caster  castle  could  hold  him.  Since 
his  last  return  to  the  place  of  his 
confinement,  he  was  loaded  with 
above  60  pounds  weight  of  iron, 
only  eight  pounds  short  of  that 
which  the  famous  baron  Trenck 
had  to  sustain  while  confined  in  his 
dungeon  at  Magdeburgh  ;  he  was 
chained  to  the  wall,  frequently 
hand-cuffed,  and  generally  shin- 
bolted  and  neck-bolted.  Under  all 
these  disheartening  circumstances, 
he  effected  his  escape  merely  by 
means  of  two  iron  bars,  which  had 
been  wrenched  from  the  windows 
of  the  cell.  With  these  imple¬ 
ments,  he,  with  the  help  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  forced  the  hags 
from  beneath  the  door  (each  stone 
being  sunk  a  great  depth),  and 
proceeding  forward,  made  a  hole 
sufficient  to  admit  one  person  at 
a  time.  Having  accomplished  this, 
they  scaled  the  iron  palisade,  and 
the  outermost  wall  of  the  prison, 
and  got  clear  off.  The  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  Naylor,  as  a  prison-breaker, 
has  long  beeii  known  :  some  years 
ago,  when  confined  in  Richmond 
prison,  in  Yorkshire,  he  removed 
a  stone  from  under  the  door  of 
his  cell,  which  was  above  a  ton 
weight,  by  taking  away  the  earth 
from  below  it,  when  it  sunk  down, 
leaving  the  iron-work  that  secured 
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it,  and  gave  him  room  to  free 
himself. 

Witchcraft,  murder ,  and  credulity . 

25 — A  plot,  accompanied  by1 
most  unprecedented  instances  of 
credulity,  was  on  Monday  deve¬ 
loped  before  the  magistrates,  at  the 
Rotation-office,  in  Leeds.  The 
parties  were,  Mary  Bateman,  of 
Campfield,  near  this  town,  and 
William  Perigo  and  his  wife,  of 
Bramley  ;  she  the  witch,  and  they 
the  dupes.  It  appeared  that  in 
August,  1806,  an  application  was 
made  to  this  woman  by  Perigo 
to  cure  his  wife  of  a  complaint 
which  was  not  stated  on  the  ex¬ 
amination,  but  which  we  suppose 
to  be  what  is  called  amongst  peo¬ 
ple  of  her  rank,  “  nervous,”  and 
amongst  their  betters  “  the  hip.” 
Mary,  with  becoming  modesty,  de¬ 
clined  to  undertake  the  cure  her¬ 
self;  but  said,  that  she  had  a 
friend  at  Scarborough,  a  miss  Blyth, 
who  could  “  read  the  stars,”  and 
collect  from  them  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  remove  all  corporeal 
and  mental  maladies,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  required,  that  Pe- 
rigo’s  wife  should  send  her  flan- 
nel  petticoat  to  miss  Blyth,  in  order 
that  she  might  from  that  article  of 
dress  collect  a  knowledge  of  her 
disorder.  The  petticoat  was  sent, 
and  a  propitious  answer  returned, 
wherein  it  was  required,  that  the 
medium,  Mary  Bateman,  through 
which  all  communication  betwixt 
the  astrologer  and  the  patient  was 
to  be  made,  should  have  four  gui¬ 
nea  notes  presented  to  her,  and  she 
was  in  return  to  give  Perigo  four 
other  guinea  notes,  inclosed  in  a 
small  bag,  into  which,  if  either  his 
own  curiosity,  or  the  still  stronger 
curiosity  of  his  wife,  should  induce 
them  to  look,  the  charm  would  be 
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broken  in  consequence.  Strange  as 
it*  may  appear,  the  wife  of  Perigo 
never  looked  into  the  enchanted 
bag  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Soon 
after  the  four  guineas  had  been 
given  to  Mary  Bateman,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Scarbro’,  directing 
that  another  guinea  should  be  paid 
into  her  hands.  Similar  requests 
were  repeated  and  complied  with, 
till  forty  guineas  had  been  thus  ex¬ 
torted  from  these  infatuated  people, 
under  a  promise,  however,  that 
they  should,  by  and  by?  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  open  the  bags  ;  and  these 
bags,  they  were  told,  would  be 
found  to  contain  all  the  money 
they  had  advanced. 

About  six  monrhs  had  now  ex¬ 
pired,  and  the  business  of  fraud 
and  delusion  still  went  on.  Miss 
Blyth  could  not,  while  certain  pla¬ 
nets  ruled,  sleep  on  her  own  bed  ; 
and  in  order  to  promote  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  “  wise  woman,”  Perigo 
was  to  buy  her  a  new  bed,  with 
all  the  necessary  appendages,  and 
send  it  to  Mary  Bateman,  through 
whose  hands  it  -was  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Scarbro’.  The  bed,  &c., 
which  cost  eight  pounds,  was 
bought,  and  notes,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  pounds  more,  paid  at  va¬ 
rious  times  into  the  hands  of  the 
impostor.  She  next  demanded  a 
set  of  china  ;  this  was  also  furnish¬ 
ed  ;  but  she  complained  that  the 
tea-canister  was  not  sufficiently 
handsome  to  set  before  the  genteel 
company  kept  by  a  lady  of  her 
distinction,  and  demanded  a  tea- 
caddy  in  its  stead  ;  which  demand 
was  also  complied  with. 

Perigo  and  his  wife,  thus  drain¬ 
ed  of  all  the  money  they  had  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  sums  their  for¬ 
mer  good  credit  had  enabled  them 
to  raise,  and  the  wife’s  health  still 
growing  worse  rather  than  better, 
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they  became  impatient  to  look  into 
the  mysterious  bags-,  and  extract 
from  them  the  wealth  they  con¬ 
tained.  Their  clamorous  impa¬ 
tience  probably  became  trouble¬ 
some,  when,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
silence  their  importunity,  Mrs. 
Bateman  received,  as  she  said,  a 
packet  from  .  Scarborough  :  this 
packet  contained  a  powerful  charm, 
which  was  to  be  mixed  up  in  a 
pudding,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  which  Perigo  and 
his  wife  were  to  eat,  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  allow  any  person  to  par¬ 
take  with  them.  The  husband  ate 
sparingly ;  he  '  did  not  like  the 
taste ;  but  his  ill-fated  wife,  less 
scrupulous,  ate  freely.  They  both 
became  sick  almost  immediately, 
and  continued  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  situation  for  twenty-four 
hours  :  the  wife  lost  the  use  of  her 
iimbs,  and,  after  languishing  five 
days,  died  on  the  24tii  of  May,  1 807, 
a  victim  of  credulity.  Perigo  re¬ 
covered  partially ;  but  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  never  had  the 
perfect  use  of  his  limbs.  Part  of 
the  pudding  was,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  given  to  a  cat,  and  it 
died  ;  some  fowls  also  picked  up 
other  parts  of  it,  and  shared  the 
same  fate.  Contrary  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Bateman,  Perigo  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  surgeon  in  this  town  for 
advice,  and  was  told  by  him  that 
he  had  taken  poison,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  not  in  a  quantity  sufficiently 
large  to  occasion  his, death. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  hus¬ 
band  would  have  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  fortitude  to  emancipate  him¬ 
self  from  the  fangs  of  this  wicked 
woman:  this,  however,  was  not  the 
case ;  she  had  thrown  her  toils 
over  him,  and  though  the  wife 
might  not  have  been,  as  she  sup- 
(K)  posed, 
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posed,  bewitched,  it  is  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  the  husband  was  under  some 
such  influence.  From  May,  1807 » 
till  Wenesday  last,  the  charm  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate,  and  the  spell 
Could  not  be  dissolved.  At  one 
time  he  went  to  Manchester  by 
the  direction  of  this  Jezebel ;  at 
another  he  sent  her  one  of  his 
wife’s  gowns ;  again  she  contrived 
to  coax  or  frighten  him  out  of 
another  gown,  a  petticoat,  and  the 
family  Bible!  And  last  of  all  she 
demanded  from  him  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  with  three  seven  -  shilling 
pieces  inclosed.  His  creditors  at 
length  became  impatient ;  and 
the  hopes  of  getting  any  part  ol 
his  property  back  failing,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  brave  all  danger,  and 
look  into  the  mysterious  bags, 
whose  contents  he  found  were  not 
!  worth  one  penny. 

The  bubble  now  burst :  and 
after  having  kept  the  business  an 
entire  secret  from  every  soul  living, 
his  wife  alone  excepted,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years,  lie  laid  his 
hopeless  case  before  some  of  bis 
neighbours :  by  their  direction 
Mary  Bateman  was  apprehended. 
When  brought  before  the  magi- 
states,  she  in  part  confessed  her 
delinquency,  and  admitted  that 
there  was  no  such  person  as  miss 
Blyth  in  existence,  but  that  the 
whole  was  a  mere  phantom,  con¬ 
jured  up  to  forward  her  vile  pur¬ 
poses.  The  magistrates  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  offender  to  the  house 
of  correction,  whether  to  be  tried 
for  swindling  or  to  be  removed 
from  there  to  the  county  gaol,  to 
take  her  trial  for  wilful  murder, 
we  are  not  informed. 

On  searching  the  house  of  this 
woman  (who  has  a  husband  and 
several  children),  the  bed  and 
some  other  articles,  the  property 


of  Win.  Perigo,  amounting  in  va¬ 
lue  to  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
were  found,  and  will  be  restored 
to  the  owner. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
Mary  Bateman  is  the  person  whose 
hen  laid  an  egg  about  two  years 
ago,  at  the  bank  in  this  town, 
bearing  this  marvellous  inscription, 
a  Christ  is  coming” 

25. — Between  the  hours  of  six 
and  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  some 
daring  villains  broke  into  the  house 
of  the  reverend  sir  Robert  Peat,  of 
Norton-street.  It  appears  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  had  lately  had  a  lease  granted 
of  the  above  premises,  and  having 
employed  a  workman  to  repair  the 
house,  left  town  for  Worthing. 
He  had  put  several  large  trunks. 
Sec.  filled  with  plate,  linen,  books, 
clothes,  &c,  into  an  upper-room, 
and  had  left  a  man  servant  in  the 
house  to  sleep  in  the  room.  He 
had,  however,  unfortunately  left 
the  house  on  Saturday  evening, 
when  the  robbery  happened.  The 
servant  returned  at  half-past  ten, 
and  on  going  into  the  room  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  floor  a  candle 
burning,  a  dark-lanthorn,  and  a 
favourite  little  spaniel  lying  on  the 
floor.  Most  of  the  trunks,  boxes. 
&c.  were  rifled ;  but  we  under¬ 
stand  the  principal  loss  sir  Robert 
has  to  lament  is  that  of  some  va¬ 
luable  papers,  writings,  Sec.  re¬ 
specting  his  estates  in  Poland, 
which,  although  of  no  use  to  the 
robbers,  are  of  serious  importance 
to  him. 

About  half-past  ten  o’clock,  a 
fatal  accident  happened  to  the  re¬ 
verend  Mr.  Vickers,  of  London, 
on  a  visit  to  Ramsgate.  He  had 
dined  with  a  party  of  friends  at : 
the  London  Hotel,  and  parted : 
with  them  in  the  evening  :  he  went  t 
out  about  ten  o’clock,  unaccom-- 
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panied  by  any  other  person,  to 
walk  on  the  East  pier-head.  He 
had  got  nearly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pier  when,  on  looking  over, 
the  night  being  dark,  he  stepped 
too  far,  and  fell  between  a  vessel 
and  the  wall  (against  both  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  struck  in 
his  descent  into  the  water),  a 
height  of  about  30!  feet,  and  was 
taken  up  with  several  bones  broken, 
and  otherwise  so  dreadfully  bruised  ' 
and  lacerated,  that  he  expired 
about  three  hours  afterwards. 

Suicide ^ — A  most  shocking  and 
melancholy  incident  occurred  in 
the  King’s  Bench  prison  :  • —  A 
young  gentleman,  named  Alexan¬ 
der,  a  native  of  Berlin,  who  had 
been  fifteen  months  a  prisoner 
there,  put  an  end  to  his.  existence 
by  throwing  himself  from  his 
chamber  window  in  the  top  gal¬ 
lery,  No.  10,  a  height  of  three 
stories.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  lamentable  catastrophe 
are  rather  interesting.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  at  Hamburgh  about 
two  years  since,  where  he  was 
met  by  a  British  manufacturer, 
one  of  his  father’s  creditors,  who 
had  dealt  extensively  with  the 
house :  by  this  person  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  induced  to  set  out  with 
him  to  London  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  in  England  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  thrown  into  Chester  gaol 
'  at  the  suit  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  upon  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  debt,  as  the  supposed 
partner  with  his  father.  Having 
remained  there  some  time,  he 
was  removed  at  his  own  desire 
by  Habeas  Corpus,  about  fifteen 
months  ago,  to  the  King’s  Bench. 
With  the  feelings  natural  to  a  man 
so  circumstanced  in  a  foreign 
country,  neglected  by  his  friends, 
and  destitute  of  support,  at  length 
his  mind  became  deranged,  liis 


creditors,  however,  persisted  in  his 
detention,  under  a  persuasion  that 
it  would  ultimately  force  his  friends 
to  settle  their  demands,  as  they 
conjectured  there  was  an  under¬ 
standing  between  him  and  his  fa- 
ther  ;  but  in  this,  fatally  for  the  un¬ 
happy  young  man,  they  were  de¬ 
ceived.  Indigence  and  persecu¬ 
tion  reduced  his  mind  to  imbeci¬ 
lity,  and  his  body  almost  to  a 
skeleton  :  fpr  the  last  week  he  had 
lain  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and 
refused  to  take  medicine  or  suste¬ 
nance  of  any  kind  ;  and  yesterday 
morning,  in  a  moment  of  phrensy, 
while  his  attendant  had  quitted  his 
room  for  a  few  seconds,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  himself  from  his  window 
upon  the  pavement. 

A  common  council,  holden  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall  of  the  city  of  London,  on 
Thursday,  the  ,27th  day  of 
October,  1808, 

Resolved, 

That  his  majesty’s  answer  be 
entered  upon  the  journals.  That 
at  the  same  time  this  court  cannot 
forbear  declaring  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  address  and  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty  by  this  court 
on  Wednesday  the  12th  inst.  was 
conceived  in  the  most  dutiful  and 
respectful  terms ;  that  it  is  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  oi  the  subject  to  pe¬ 
tition,  and  that  this  right  ought  at 
all  times  to  be  freely  exercised  in 
all  matters  of  public  grievance 
without  obstruction  or  reproof. 

That  they  are,  therefore,  at  a 
loss  to  know  by  what  construction 
of  their  said  petition,  however 
strained  ©r  perverted,  his  majesty’s 
advisers  could  attribute  to  them 
any  intention  or  desire  “  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment,  without  pre¬ 
vious  investigation.” 

That  they  are  equally  at  a  loss 
( K.  2)  ‘  to 
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to  know  why  his  majesty’s  advisers 
should  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  remind  them,  that  it  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  of 
British  justice unless  to  throw 
an  unmerited  odium  on  this  cor¬ 
poration,  and  raise  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  crown,  on  all 
occasions  where  their  object  is  free 
and  constitutional  inquiry. 

That  had  this  court  refrained 
from  expressing  to  his'  majesty 
their  feelings  at  the  humiliating 
termination  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal,  they  must  have  ceased 
to  feel — to  think — to  act  as  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  have  shown  themselves 
unsusceptible  of  that  patriotism  so 
essentially  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  liberties  —  the 
maintenance  of  their  national  ho¬ 
nour — and  the  independence  and 
security  of  his  majesty’s  crown 
and  dominions. 

They  cannot,  therefore,  suffi¬ 
ciently  express  their  concern,  that 
they  should,  by  any  suggestions, 
have  met  with  obstruction  and  re¬ 
prehension  in  the  exercise  of  this 
undoubted  and  invaluable  right. 

That  they  particularly  regret 
that  his  majesty  should  have  been 
advised  to  express  a  hope,  “  that 
recent  occurrences  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  them,  that  his  majesty  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  institute  in¬ 
quiries  on  occasions  in  which  the 
character  of  the  country,  or  the 
honour  of  his  arms,  is  concerned  ; 
and  that  the  interposition  of  the 
city  of  London  could  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  inducing  his  majesty  to 
direct  due  inquiry  into  a  transac¬ 
tion  which  had  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

Because  it  appears,  that  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  last  15 
years,  various  enterprises  and  ex¬ 
peditions  have  been  undertaken, 
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“  in  which  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  honour  of  his 
majesty’s  arms,  were  concerned,” 
which  have  grievously  failed,  and 
“  disappointed  the  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  nation,”  and  into 
which  “  due  inquiry”  has  not  been 
made.  That  in  one  of  the  recent 
occurrences  to  which  his  majesty’s 
answer  refers,  it  is  not  known  even 
at  the  present  moment  by  whose 
advice  the  commander  in  chief 
was  appointed,  or  on  what  account 
such  commander  was  selected. 

That  during  all  these  calamitous 
events  and  wasteful  profusion  of 
blood  and  treasure,  the  public 
burthens  have  been  patiently  borne, 
and  his  majesty  has  not  been  called 
upon  b}r  “the  interposition  of  the 
city  of  London”  (if  their  humble 
supplication  must  be  so  termed) 
to  institute  inquiries  into  these  fai¬ 
lures  ;  although  it  appears  to  them 
that  spch  “interposition”  might 
have  been  highly  necessary  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  country,  and,  by  pro¬ 
moting  “  due  inquiry,”  precluded 
the  necessity  of  their  late  applica¬ 
tion. 

That  during  these  unhappy  re¬ 
verses,  and  while  his  majesty’s 
subjects  submitted-to  so  many  pri¬ 
vations,  the  most  shameful  and 
scandalous  abuses  and  peculations 
have  prevailed  ;  into  which  “  due 
inquiry  ”  has  not  been  made,  so  as 
to  bring  to  justice  such  great  public 
delinquents. 

That  whoever  advised  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  put  so  unfavourable  and 
unwarrantable  a  construction  on 
their  late  petition,  has  abused  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  is 
equally  an  enemy  to  his  majesty 
and  the  just  rights  of  his  people. 

That  they  do  not  attribute  guilt 
to  any  one,  much  less  do  they  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  without  previous 
investigation.  They  ask  for  in¬ 
vestigation, 
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Yestigation,  prompt  and  rigid  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  punishment  ot 
guilt  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

(Signed  by  order  of  the  court) 
WOODTHORPB. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

28. — William  Badcock,  a  hack¬ 
ney  coachman,  was  indicted  for 
burglariously  entering,  in  the  night¬ 
time,  the  dwelling-house  of  Samuel 
Benjamin,  Mary-le-bo-ne-lahe,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  and  steal¬ 
ing  thereout  a  quantity  of  wearing 
apparel,  the  property  of  the  said 
Benjamin.  The  prosecutor  was  a 
Jew-salesman,  and  kept  his  shop 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  hoiffe, 
No.  64,  Mar y-ie-b one- lane,  which 
was  partitioned  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  house,  and  in  which  his  - 
son  usually  slept  at  nights.  After 
this  shop  was  shut  up  on  the  night 
above  stated,  and  padlocked  on 
the  outside,  as  his  son  had  not 
slept  there  for  some  weeks  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness,  word  was  brought 
him  that  his  shop  was  robbed, 
about  half-past  nine  o’clock.  He 
went  there  with  his  son,  and  found 
it  had  been  broken  open,  and  the 
shelves  stripped  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Upon  inquiry,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  hackney-coach  had 
been  seen  waiting  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  the  shop,  and  two 
men  were-  seen  frequently  passing 
between  the  shop  and  the  coach, 
and  putting  into  the  latter  various 
parcels  of  goods.  That  they  then 
mounted  the  box,  and  drove  off 
with  the,  coachman.  One  young 
man,  who  suspected  something 
wrong,  followed  the  coach  and 
called  out  to  the  coachman  to 
stop  ;  but  instead  of  stopping  he 
drove  the  more  furiously :  the 
young  man,  however,  came  up 
with  the  coach,  and  observed  that 
it  was  No.  278;  and  upon  some 
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further  inquiry,  it  was  found  out 
that  the  driver  was  also  the  owner, 
and  that  his  stand  was  in  Holborn, 
near  the  Bull  and  Gate.  Thither 
Benjamin,  his  son,  and  some  others 
went,  and  waited  at  the  Bull  and 
Gate  till  one  o’clock,  when  they 
saw  a  coach  drive  up  ;  the  gate  of 
the  yard  was  opened,  and  the 
coach  drove  in,  and  it  was  observed 
to  be  No.  278.  There  was  one 
man  on  the  box  with  the  coach¬ 
man,  and  both  were  taken  into 
custody:  upon  searching  the  coach, 
a  great  coat  was  found  under  the 
seat,  which  Benjamin  knew  to  have 
been  in  his  shop  the  preceding 
evening,  and  his  son  swore  that  he 
himself  had  been  repairing  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  ready  for  sale  when 
he  last  saw  it.  The  prisoner,  on 
being  interrogated  that  night  about 
the  conveyance  of  goods  from 
Mary-le-bone-lane,  denied  positive¬ 
ly  that  his  coach  had  been  in  Mary- 
le-bone  parish  during  any  part  of 
that  whole  day  and  night,  or  that 
he  knew  any  thing  about  the  coat 
found  in  his  coach.  The  younger 
Benjamin,  however,  swore,  that  he 
saw  him  that  evening  in  'Mary-le- 
bone-lane,  leaning  against  a  post 
in  the  street,  with  his  coach  in 
waiting,  tor  a  considerable  time, 
before  the  robbery,  but  without 
having  then  the  most  distant  suspi¬ 
cion  of  what  was  intended  ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  instantly  recol¬ 
lected  his  face  (which  was  a  very 
remarkable  one),  and  his  person, 
the  moment  he  saw  him  at  the 
Bull  and  Gate,  Holborn.  The 
other  prisoner  taken  with  him  was 
discharged  by  the  magistrates  at 
Marlborough  -  street  office.  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrence,  after  recapitu¬ 
lating  the  evidence  for  the  jury, 
observed,  that  if  they  believed  the 
prisoner  to  have  been  privy  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties  who  actual- 
(K  3.)  ly 
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ly  broke  open  the  shop  and  took 
out  the  goods,  and  that  with  such 
privity  he  waited  to  receive  those 
goods  outside  in  the  coach,  they 
must  Consider  him  as  completely 
guilty  of  the  burglary  and  robbery  as 
if  he  had  broken  open  the  shop,  and 
taken  out  the  goods  with  his  own 
hands  ;  as,  in  such  case,  he  must 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
accomplice  in  the  robbery. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  the  prisoner  Guilty— 
Death. 

29.- — James  Waddell  was  capi¬ 
tally  convicted  for  obstructing  and 
beating  John  Clarke,  an  excise 
officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

In  the  year  17S7,  the  prosecutor, 
Clarke,  being  in  prosecution  of  his 
duty,  and  then  stationed  near 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  at  night  came 
up  with  a  cart  laden  with  smuggled 
tobacco ;  and  in  proceeding  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  he  was  obstructed  by  the 
prisoner,  who  rode  alongside  the 
cart ;  and  after  he  had  fired  a  case 
of  pistols  ineffectually  at  the  horse, 
the  prisoner,  assisted  by  the  driver, 
knocked  him  down  with  a  blud¬ 
geon,  and  having  given  him  five  de¬ 
sperate  wounds,  and  left  him  sense¬ 
less,  retired  with  his  bootv.  Soon 
after,  however,  the  prisoner  re¬ 
turned,  and  rendered  the  prose¬ 
cutor  every  assistance  in  convey¬ 
ing  him  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  he  was  required  to  give  his 
name  and  place  of  abode :  the 
prisoner,  however,  gave  a  feigned 
name  and  address ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  not  apprehended 
until  the  year  1801,  when  he  was 
enlarged  upon  bail,  but  forfeited 
his  recognizance.  In  consequence 
of  the  proclamation,  extending  his 
majesty ’s  pardon  to  smugglers  who 
surrendered  within  a  certain  time, 
the  prisoner  lately  delivered  him¬ 
self  up  to  justice.  These  facts 
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being  proved,  the  prisoner,  in  his 
defence,  said,  that  when  he  as-* 
saulted  the  prosecutor,  he  took 
him  for  a  robber  who  wanted  to 
plunder  him,  hut  afterwards,  find¬ 
ing  his  mistake,  he  returned  and 
rendered  him  every  assistance  in 
his  power. — He  had  given  a  feigned 
name,  and  avoided  subsequent 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been 
a  smuggler,  but  now  surrendered 
himself  up  to  justice  in  hopes  of 
pardon. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

MIDDLESEX  SESSION. 

Joseph  Powell,  a  noted  astro¬ 
loger,  who  had  been  once  before 
convicted,  and  suffered  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law,  for  dealing  in 
the  mystic  art,  was  again  brought 
before  the  court  for  judgment, 
under  the  vagrant  act,  as  an 
incorrigible  rogue  and  vaga° 
bond. 

This  prosecution,  as  well  as  that 
which  followed,  were  carried  on 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  whose  clerk,  Mr.  Western, 
was  the  chief  evidence.  He  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  one  of  Mr. 
Powell’s  late  advertisements  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  notifying  that 
he  now  vended  medicines  which 
performed  the  most  miraculous 
cures  for  head-aches,  tooth-aches, 
rheumatism,  & c,  made  black  and 
decayed  teeth  sound,  perfect,  and 
pearly  white,  &c.  concluding  with 
a  nota  beney  that  he  continued  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  wonderful 
art  of  consulting  the  planetary 
system,  gratis— -he  waited  upon 
this  wonderful  prophet  in  Edward- 
street,  Portman-square,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  him  ;  and 
having  feigned  a  complaint  in  his 
head,  he  received  an  infallible 
nostrum  in  a  small  phial.  After 
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having  led  to  the  subject  of  his 
art,  and  given  die  time  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  the  prisoner  proceeded  in 
his  magic  incantations.  After  a 
short  consultation  of  the  planets, 
he  told  him  that  he  was  born  under 
the  sun,  cautioned  him  against  a 
dark  man  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
promised  him  great  prosperity  in 
the  course  of  his  dealings.  For  the 
medicine,  but  not  for  his  opinion, 
he  received  half-a-crown.  Wood, 
the  police  officer,  afterwards 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  casting 
the  nativity  of  two  young  ladies, 
and  seized  the  prophet,  his  magic 
books,  &c.  The  court  sentenced 
him  to  twelve  months  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  house  of  correction, 
and  to  be  publicly  whipped. 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  was  also 
brought  up  for  judgment  for  a  si¬ 
milar  offence.  Her  incantations, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  my¬ 
steries  of  a  pack  of  cards,  upon 
which  she  told  fortunes  at  the  -cheap 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  head.  Two 
'young  damsels,  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  purpose,  proved  her  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  black  art-;  and  after  an 
able  defence  by  Mr.  Curwood,  in 
(Consequence  of  this  being  the 
second  conviction  for  the  same  of¬ 
fence,  the  court  sentenced  her  to  12 
.months  imprisonment  in  the  house 
of  correction. 

30.- — A  most  dreadful  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  occurred  last  week  at 
Moffat :  the  rivers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  came  down  in  such  torrents 
as  were  never  seen  before  by  the 
oldest  people  here.  Amongst  the 
damage  occasioned  by  it,  we  are 
sorry  to  state  a  distressing  acci¬ 
dent  which  happened  to  the  mail- 
coach  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle, 
which  passes  this  way,  at  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Evon,  about  nine 
miles  from  hence,  a£  a  place  called 
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Howcleagh,  betwixt  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  last  night.  The  coach  had 
just  got  about  half  way  over,  when 
the  bridge  gave  way  in  the  middle 
of  the  arch,  and  the  coach,  passen¬ 
gers,  horses.  See.  Were  instantly 
precipitated  into  the  river,  down  a 
fall  of  35  or  40  feet.  There  were 
four  inside  and  two  outside  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  two  latter,  and  two 
of  the  horses,  were  killed  upon  the 
spot ;  and  the  other  passengers  had 
a  most  miraculous  escape  with  their 
lives,  though,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
they  are  all  very  considerably  hurt. 
The  coachman  and  guard  were 
also  much  hurt ;  the  former  had 
his  arm  broken,  and  otherwise 
much  bruised,  and  the  guard  got  a 
severe  contusion  in  the  head.  The 
other  coach,  from  Carlisle  to  Glas*r 
gow,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the 
same  fate  :  it  arrived  at  the  bridge 
just  at  the  time  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  rate  the  coach 
necessarily  travels,  must  inevitably 
have  gone  into  the  river  at  the 
same  breach  in  the  arch,  had  not 
the  '  cries  of  one  of  the  sufferers 
alarmed  the  coachman,  -and  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  stop.  By  the  exertion 
of  the  coachman  and  guard  of  the 
other  coach,  the  passengers  who 
survived  (a  lady,  and  three  gen¬ 
tlemen),  with  the  coachman  and 
guard,  that  had  fallen  into  the 
abyss,  were  saved,  and  conducted 
to  a  place  of  safety,  until  other  as¬ 
sistance  was  afforded  them.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  the  proprietor  at 
.Moffat,  for  his  exertion  and  assis¬ 
tance  on  this  occasion.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  hearing  of  the  accident  he 
set  out,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
with  several  of  hiss  servants  and 
surgical  assistance,  and  gave  everv 
possible  relief  to  the  passengers; 
and  by  this  means,  we  are  happy  to 
(K  4)  say, 
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say,  the  London  mail,  and  many 
valuable  articles  in  the  coach,  have 
been  saved.  The  exertions  of  one 
of  the  proprietor’s  servants  is  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  notice :  At 
the  risk  of  his  life,  he  went  down 
the  precipice,  suspended  by  a  rope, 
and  saved  the  life  of  the  lady  (one 
of  the  passengers),  and  recovered 
the  mail  bags,  which  must  other¬ 
wise  have  been  carried  down  the 
stream.  The  bodies  of  the  two 
passengers  have  been  found,  and 
conveyed  to  Moffat ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  'the  detention  occasioned 
by  this  calamity,  the  mail  was 
delivered  in  town  in  its  regular 
course. 

31. — The  late  fall  of  snow  in 
the  vicinity  of  Galashiels  has  been 
attended  with  very  fatal  effects. 
The  sudden  thaw  which  followed, 
caused  torrents  of  water  to  descend 
from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
which  increased  Gala  water  to  such 
a  degree,  as  not  only  to  sweep  away 
the  bridge,  but  completely  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  public  road.  The  com¬ 
munication  in  that  part  of  the 
country  is  in  consequence  obstruct¬ 
ed.  We  are  sorry  also  to  add,  that 
an  extensive  machinery,  erected  for 
the  manufacturing' of  woollen  cloth, 
was  entirely  carried  away  by  the 
torrent  ;  which  has  thrown  a  num¬ 
ber  of  industrious  people  out  off 
employment. 

About  14)  or  1500  of  small  Ro¬ 
man  copper  coins  were  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  ploughing  some  land¬ 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Ward,  of  Tim- 
berland,  near  Sleaford.  They  are 
coins  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
the  First  Claudius  ;  were  found  in  a 
Roman  earthen  pot  (which  was 
broken  by  the  plough),  and  are  in 
fine  preservation. 
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Letter  transmitted  bv  lord  Col* 
ling  wood. 

Seahorse,  off  Skyro ,  July  6. 

My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordship,  that  yester¬ 
day  evening  we  observed  two 
Turkish  men  of  war  and  a  galley 
coming  round  the  east  end  of  the 
island  of  Scopolo,  towards  which 
we  immediately  made  sail.  On 
coming  near  enough  to  make  out 
that  they  were  both  single-decked 
ships,  I  determined  to  bring  them 
to  action,  having  every  confidence 
in  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship. 
The  action  began  at  half-past  nine, 
the  Turks  going  a  little  off  the 
wind  under  easy  sail,  and  con¬ 
tinually  endeavouring  to  run  us  on¬ 
board  ;  indeed  I  early  saw  that 
their  chief  attention  was  directed  to 
this  object ;  and  as  the  largest  ship 
appeared  of  great  force  and  full  of 
men,  I  kept  this  ship  in  a  position 
not  to  be  boarded.  At  ten  o’clock, 
observing  a  good  opportunity  of 
more  particularly  attacking  the 
small  ship  to  advantage,  we  drop¬ 
ped  along  side  of  her,  and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  hot  fire,  at 
half  pistol  shot  distance,  her  fire 
having  totally  ceased,  we  left  her 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress 
and  confusion,  with  her  sails  most¬ 
ly  down;  and  just  before  we  had 
left  her  she  had  partially  blown  up 
forward.  By  this  time  the  large 
frigate,  which,  from  having  fallen 
a  little  to  leeward,  had  not  been 
able  to  assist  her  consort,  had  again 
got  pretty  close  up,  and  the  action 
between  us  soon  recommenced ; 
still  so  obstinate  was  the  resistance 
of  the  Turks,  that  it  was  not  till  a 
quarterfpast  one  we  rendered  her  a 
motionless  wreck.  As  they  now 
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would  neither  answer  nor  fire,  I 
conceived  it  most  prudent,  knowing 
the  character  of  the  people,  to  wait 
for  day-light  to  send  on-board  her. 
At  day -light,  observing  her  colours 
upon  the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast, 
we  poured  a  broadside  into  her 
stern,  when  she  struck,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  take  possession  of 
the  Badere  Zaffer,  a  very  fine  fri¬ 
gate  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
carrying  52  long  brass  guns,  24- 
pounders,  on  the  main-deck,  ex¬ 
cept  two,  which  are  4'2-pounders, 
and  12- pounders  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  and  forecastle.  She  had  a 
complement  of  500  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  captain  Scanderli 
Richuc  Alii,  who,  I  am  informed, 
was  only  prevented  by  his  own 
people  from  blowing  her  up.  Her 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  pro¬ 
digious,  165  killed  and  195  wound¬ 
ed  ;  ours  comparatively  small,  5 
killed  and  10  wounded.  .  Our 
mizen-mast  fell  soon  after  the  ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  greatest  injury 
we  sustained.  The  other  ship  was 
named  the  Abs  Fezan,  carrying 
twenty-four  18-pounders  and  two 
mortars,  commanded  by  captain 
Daragardi  Alii,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  230  men,  I  understand 
they  took  most  of  the  men  out  of 
the  galley  before  the  action,  and 
sent  her  away.  Having  now,  my 
lord,  given  you  the  details  of  this 
affair,  there  only  remains  the  plea¬ 
sant  office  of  recommending  to  you 
the  officers  and  ship’s  company, 
who,  during  a  tedious  night  ac¬ 
tion,  where  much  depended  upon 
working  the  sails  as  well  as  the 
guns,  behaved  in  a  manner  to  com¬ 
mand  my  utmost  gratitude.  The 
disparity  of  force,  with  the  loss  in 
the  enemy’s  ships,  will  prove  the 
greatness  of  their  exertions,  to  which 
I  shall  add,  that  thirty  men  were 
absent  frqm  the  ship.  Mr.  Downie, 
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the  first  lieutenant,  is  an  officer  of 
merit,  ability,  and  experience  ;  and 
I  beg  leave  strongly  to  recommend 
him  to  your  lordship’s  protection 
for  promotion.  Mr.  Lester,  mas¬ 
ter’s-mate,  who  has  passed,  is  also 
very  deserving  of  promotion.  Tho¬ 
mas  Hully,  gunner’s -mate,  and 
an  excellent  man,  acted  as  gunner  ; 
and  from  his  conduct  is  very  de¬ 
serving  of  such  a  situation.  I  am 
now  proceeding,  with  the  prize,  for 
any  port  I  can  get  first  into 
amongst  the  islands,  as  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  keep  her  above 
water.  J.  Stewart. 

3.  A  large  whale,  45  feet  long, 
ran  ashore  on  the  banks  of  the 
Frith,  betwixt  Alio  and  Cambus, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  two 
ploughmen,  who  endeavoured  for 
a  long  time  to  kill  it  with  their 
knives,  but  without  effect;  the  fish 
at  the  same  time  making  great  ex¬ 
ertions  to  escape.  At  last,  a  sur¬ 
geon  pointed  out  the  mortal  part, 
and,  by  applying  a  spit,  they  effect¬ 
ed  their  purpose.  It  is  intended 
to  get  some  vessel  near  it,  to  lift  it 
to  a  proper  spot  for  dissection. 

9. — A  broker  of  the  name,  of 
Oliver,  in  Mary-le-bone,  has  had  a 
piece  of  extraordinary  good  for¬ 
tune,  in  a  purchase  not  only  of 
great  profit  to  him,  but  of  immense 
value  to  the  arts.  A  short  time 
since,  general  Gwynne,  who  had 
recently  purchased  an  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Farnham,  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  the  decayed 
antique  furniture,  in  the  mansion- 
house  attached  to  the  property. 
Among  other  things  were  several 
old  pictures,  lying  in  a  heap  in  one 
of  the  lumber  rooms.  They  were 
bought  for  51.  12 j.  6d.  by  a  chan¬ 
dler  at  Farnham,  who  took  the 
opinion  respecting  them  of  a  coach- 
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herald  painter  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  person  saw  they  were 
works  of  a  great  master,  and  wrote 
to  his  father,  Oliver,  the  broker,  to 
send  him  30/.  For  25/.  he  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  paintings,  and  bore 
them  off  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 
Since  their  arrival  they  have  been 
inspected  by  the  lo-vers  of  <vertu , 
and  by  them  are  estimated  at 
30,000/.  value.  How  far  the  latter 
report  may  be  depended  upon  we 
know  not  ;  hut  certain  it  is,  that 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  have  been 
tendered  and  refused.  These  ad¬ 
mirable  pictures  prove  to  he  ten  of 
the  Csesars,  by  Titian  ;  they  are 
each  about  seven  feet  in  height. 
Each  of  the  Cassars  is  mounted  on 
horseback ;  the  fire  and  spirit  dis¬ 
played  by  the  animals  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  great.  The  burning  of  Rome 
is  a  master-piece.  Each  picture 
has  an  historical  description,  placed 
in  an  appropriate  situation. 

Another  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  respecting  the  discovery  of 
a  celebrated  picture,  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  its  owner,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  conduct  of  two  cognoscenti ,  has 
also  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
past  week  : — Mr.  Jennings,  com¬ 
monly  called  Chiliby  Jennings,  of 
eccentric  memory,  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  an  antiquarian,  and  a  vir¬ 
tuoso,  passing  through  Chelsea,  a 
few  days  since,  saw  at  a  broker’s 
shop  a  picture  painted  in  oil,  of  vast 
dimensions.  On  inspecting  it  close¬ 
ly,  he  asked  the  man  the  price  of 
it.  The  reply  was,  “  Thirty-six 
shillings.” — After  taking  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Jennings  addressed  the  vender 
with,  “  Have  you  a  family  — 
“  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children,” 
was  the  reply.— “  My  good  man,” 
said  Mr.  Jennings,  “  take  my 
advice  ;  it  will  prove  a  fortune  to 
you  and  your  posterity  ;  do  not 


sell  the  picture  for  a  less  sum  than 
three-  thousand  pounds.”  Mr. 
Jennings  left  the  shop,  and  meeting 
with  tall  8— ns  in  the  Park,  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  circumstance. 
S.  posted  away  iia  a  great  hurry  to 
the  broker’s  residence  ;  and  after 
taking  a  slight  survey  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  asked  the  man,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  what  he  expected  for 
it :  “  Really,  sir,”  replied  the 

broker,  £t  I  know  not  what  to  ask 
for  it,  as  a  gentleman,  not  an  hour 
ago,  told  me  it  was  worth  three 
thousand  pounds.”  Fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  and  since  two  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  tendered.  The 
subject  is  the  Fabulous  Pantheon, 
by  Rubens.  It  is  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation,  with  only  a  hole  in 
a  part  of  the  back-ground*,  of  no 
consequence  -whatever  to  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

14. — The  members  of  the  court 
of  inquiry,  convened  by  virtue  of 
his  majesty’s  warrant,  assembled  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra.  President;  gen.  sir I).  Dundas. 
Members ;  Generals,  earl  Moira, 
P.  Craig,  and  lord  Pleathfield ; 
lieutenant-generals,  earl  Pembroke, 
sir  G.  Nugent,  and  O.  Nichols. 
The  hoard  vras  constituted  without 
any  formality  ;  and,  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  taken  their  seats,  heard 
his  majesty’s  warrant  read  by  the 
deputy  judge  advocate,  and  deli* 
berated  a  short  time  in  private,  was 
adjourned. 

17. — -The  court  assembled  at 
half-past  ten  ;  and  the  business  was 
opened  by  the  judge  advocate,  who 
read  the  various  official  correspon¬ 
dence  between  lord  Castlereagh, 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  sir  H.Dalrymple, 
sir  H.  Burrard,  sir  C.  Cotton,  &c. 
&c.  down  to  the  dispatches  of  the 
21st  September.  Sir  Ht  Dairy  m* 
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pie  then  came  forward,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  at  some  length, 
in  _  vindication  of  his  character, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  grossly 
aspersed  in  the  public  prints,  to 
serve,  as  it  would  seem,  the  cause 
of  a  more  favoured  officer.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  convention  ;  that  he 
had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  proceedings  previously  agreed 
on  ;  that  he  had  dashed  the  laurels 
.  from  the  brow  of  the  victor ;  and 
that  sir  A.  Wellesley  had  protested 
against,  or  strongly  disapproved 
of,  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
He  now  pledged  himself  to  that 
court,  and  to  his  country,  that  sir 
H.  Burrard,  sir  A.  Wellesley,  and 
himself,  were  present  with  general 
Kellerman  when  the  preliminaries 
were  discussed  and  settled,  and  that 
sir  A.  Well  sley  bore  that  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  discussion,  to 
which  the  important  situation  he 
held  in  the  country,  the  glorious 
victory  he  had  lately  gained,  and 
the  information,  more  particularly 
of  a  local  nature,  which  he  posses¬ 
sed,  so  well  entitled  him  to  assume. 

. — SirdA.  Wellesley  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  what  he 
had  just  heard.  He  regretted  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  any  thing  should 
have  appeared  in  any  of  the  public 
prints  which  could  be  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  serving  him  at 
the  expense  of  the  conduct  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  sir  H.  Dalrymple ;  and 
he  disclaimed,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  relations  and  friends,  any 
approbation  or  knowledge  of  such 
statements.  He  had  agreed  with 
the  commander  in  chief  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  those  articles,  though  he 
had  differed  from  him  in  some  of 
the  details :  he  h^d  signed  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  at  the  desire  of  sir  H. 
palrymple,  but  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  command  or  com- 
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pulsion.-— The  judge  advocate,  we 
undersand,  publicly  expressed  the 
wash  of  the  court,  that  its  proceeds 
ings  should  not  be  published  until 
its  conclusion,  and  his  majesty?s 
pleasure  should  be  known  whether 
any  further  proceedings  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  nature  were  to  be  instituted. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  a 
number  of  elegantly  dressed  fe¬ 
males  were  present.  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  was  accompanied  by 
general  Green,  and  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  by  major  Tucker.  Sir 
Hew  spoke  with  firmness  and  pre¬ 
cision,  and  appeared  in  good  spirits. 

An  ecclesiastical  cause  has  been 
determined  in  Scotland,  which  is 
something  curious.  The  harvest 
of  last  year  being  very  wet,  Mr. 
Wright,  minister  of  Maybole,  took 
the  opportunity  after  sermon,  on  a 
Sunday  which  proved  dry,  to  re¬ 
commend  to  his  parishioners  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weather  to 
house  their  corn.  His  advice  was 
followed  by  several ;  but  the  en¬ 
suing  presbytery  thought  proper 
to  institute  an  inquiry  against  him 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath  ;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  synod,  they  set 
aside  the  proceedings  of  the  pres¬ 
bytery. 

18. — A  shark  was  caught  by  the 
fishermen  at  Hastings.  It  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  17  of  their  nets,  and 
completely  broke  them  all ;  but 
being  wounded,  and  nearly  spent, 
they  contrived  to  tow  on  shore  this 
monster  of  the  deep.  It  measures 
SO  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of 
iff)  in  circumference,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  weigh  at  least  ten  ton  ;  has 
four  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  throat 
is  so  large  that  it  could  swallow  a 
man  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  species  ever  met 
with  in  any  of  the  seas  of  Europe. 
Col.  Bothwell  has  purchased  it  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Home,  surgeon,  of 
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Sackville-street,  who  intends  to 
dissect  it,  and  place  the  skeleton  in 
his  museum.-r-A  sea-snake,  60  feet 
long,  being  the  second  of  the  kind 
ever  seen,  has  been  driven  ashore 
on  the  estate  of  M.  Laing,  esq. 
M.P.  in  one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

19. — At  the  change  of  the  moon, 
and  during  an  invisible  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  this  night,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  high  tide,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  south-west  wind,  inundated 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  coast, 
from  Folkstone  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  At  the  former  place,  the 
galling  of  the  sea  carried  off  a 
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prodigious  quantify  of  the  beach 
and  sand,  so  as  to  leave  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  several  houses  quite 
naked.  Fears  were  at  one  time 
entertained  that  the  weight  of  the 
sea  would  break  the  banks  of  the 
royal  military  canal  at  Hythe, 
though  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore ;  but  fortunately, 
after  destroying  several  store- 
houses,  hay-stacks,  &c.  the  sea  ob¬ 
tained  a  vent  to  the  canal,  and  was. 
thus  prevented  doing  further  da¬ 
mage. 

Admiralty -office,  Nov.  19. 

.Letter  from  captain  Seymour  to 
lord  Gambier. 

Amethyst,  Hamoaze,  Nov.  15. 

My  lord,  I  have  the  most  sincere 
pleasure  in  acquainting  you,  that 
Iris  majesty’s  ship  the  Amethyst, 
under mv  command,  captured,  10th 

W  ' _  A 

instant  at  night,  the  French  frigate 
La  Thetis,  of  44  guns,  and  a  crew 
of  330  men,  who  had  served  years 
together,  and  10(5  soldiers,  from 
L’Orient  for  Martinique.  Being 
close  to  the  N.  W.  point  of  Groa, 
she  was  seen  a  quarter  before  seven 
P.  M.  and  immediatelv  chased ; 
and  a  close  action  began  before  10 
o’clock,  which  continued  with  little 
intermission  till  20  minutes  after 


midnight.  Having  fallen  on-board 
for  a  short  time  after  10,  and  from 
a  quarter  past  11,  when  she  inten¬ 
tionally  laid  us  on-board,  till  she 
surrendered  (about  an  hour),  she 
lay  fast  alongside,  the  fluke  of  our 
best  bower  anchor  having  entered 
her  foremost  main-deck  port,  and 
she  was,  after  great  slaughter, 
boarded  and  taken  possession  of, 
and  some  prisoners  received  from 
her,  before  we  disengaged  the 
ships.  Shortly  after,  a  ship  of  war 
was  seen  closing  fast  under  a  press 
of  sail,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Triumph,  which  immediately  gave 
us  the  most  effectual  assistance  that 
the  anxious  and  feeling  mind  of 
such  an  officer  as  sir  T.  Hardy 
could  suggest.  At  half-past  one 
the  Shannon  joined,  received  pri¬ 
soners  from,  and  took  La  Thetis  in 
tow.  She  is  wholly  dismasted, 
dreadfully  shattered,  and  had  her 
commander  (Pinsun,  capitaine  de 
vaisseau)  and  135  men  killed  ; 
102  wounded,  amongst  whom  are 
all  her  officers  except  three,  The' 
Amethyst  has  lost  19  killed  and  51 
wounded;  amongst  the  former  is 
lieut.  B.  Kindall,  ri  most  promising 
young  officer,  of  the  royal  marines, 
who  suffered  greatly ;  and  that 
invaluable  officer  lieut.  S.  J.  Payne, 
dangerously  wounded  ;  the  mizen- 
mast  shot  away,  and  the  ship  much 
damaged  and  leaky.  No  language 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  ot  the 
cool  and  determined  bravery  shown 
by  every  officer  and  man  of  this 
ship  :  and  their  truly  noble  beha¬ 
viour  has  laid  me  under  the  greatest 
obligation.  The  assistance  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  my  gallant  friend  the 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  G-.  Blenner- 
hasset,-an  officer  of  great  merit 
and  ability,  is  beyond  all  enco¬ 
mium.  Lieuts.  Hill  and  Crouch, 
and  Mr.  Fair,  the  master  (whose 
admirable  exertions,  particularly  at 

the 
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the  close  of  the  action,  when  the 
enemy  was  on  fire,  the  boarders 
employed,  and  the  ship  had  sud¬ 
denly  made  two  feet  water,  sur¬ 
mounted  all  difficulties),  are  hap¬ 
pily  preserved  to  add  lustre  to  bis 
majesty’s  service.  In  justice  to 
Mans*,  Dede,  the  surviving  com¬ 
mander  of  La  Thetis,  I  must  ob¬ 
serve,  he  acted  with  singular  firm¬ 
ness,  and  was  the  only  Frenchman 
on  the  quarter-deck  when  we 
boarded  her. 

Michael  Seymour. 

23. — Captain  Freemantle  and. 
captain  Bayntun,  who  were  de¬ 
puted  to  see  the  monument  erected 
on  Ports-. is  >wn  Hill,  to  the  memory 
of  lord  Nelson,  properly  executed, 
inspected  it  last  week,  and  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  washes  of  the  fleet 
have  been  complied  with.  They 
have  given  directions  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  to  be  put  on  it : 

“  Consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  lord  viscount  Nelson,  by 
the  zealous  attachment  of  all 
those  who  fought  at  Trafal¬ 
gar,  to  perpetuate  his  tri¬ 
umph,  and  their  regret, 
1805.” 

And  on  the  opposite  side  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

<£  The  British  fleet  consisted  of 
27  ships  of  the  line ;  of 
France  and  Spain  there  were 
33,  19  of  which  were  taken  or 
destroyed.” 

BASTARDY. 

26. — Mr.  Best  obtained  a  rule 
for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ,  to 
bring  up  the  body  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  had  been  committed  by 
the  magistrates  of  Aylesbury,  to 
the  house  of  correction  of  Ayles¬ 
bury,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  she  having  refused  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  name  of  the  father  of  her 
bastard  female  child.  It  appeared 
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upon  the  affidavits  in  support  of 
the  rule,  that  the  bastard  was  never 
chargeable  on  the  parish,  the  parties 
having  the  means  of  supporting  it. 
The  parish  constable  repeatedly 
called  upon  her  to  discover  the 
name  oi  the  father,  and  she  was  at 
last  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
but  she  still  persisted  in  her  refusal. 
She  wras  attended  by  two  persons 
of  opulence,  who  were  ready  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  parish  from  being 
charged  with  the  bastard,  and  who 
had  actually  prepared  the  draft  of 
a  bail  bond  for  that  purpose.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  magistrates  made 
out  her  commitment  as  a  vagrant, 
for  twelve  months  imprisonment, 
or  until  she  should  discover  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  child.— 
The  court,  conceiving  that  the 
magistrates  had  no  power  to  make 
such  a  proviso,  granted  the  rule. 

29. — In  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  W.  Wright  was  brought 
up  for  judgment,  for  a  libel  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  Liverpool  paper,  insinuat¬ 
ing  that  the  persons  who  had  vo¬ 
lunteered  their  services  to  bring 
home  the  Danish  fleet,  would  be 
entrapped  by  government,  and  sent 
against  their  will  on  other  services. 
He  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  in  Lancaster  gaol. 

An  action  was  tiied  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  sword-bearer  to 
the  lord  mayor  had  a  right,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office,  to  demand  from 
the  sheriffs  three  bottles  of  wine 
per  day  during  the  Old  Bailey  ses¬ 
sions.  It  was  proved  that  such  a 
custom  had  been  recognized  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  with  few  or 
no  exceptions. — Mr.  Garrow,  for 
the  defendant  (the  Sheriff)  did  not 
deny  that  such  a  courtesy  or  cus¬ 
tom  had  prevailed  ;  but  the  sword- 
bearer,  who  was  the  lord  mayor’s 
officer,  had  no  legal  right  to  en¬ 
force  that  custom.  The  sword- 
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bearer  had  a  table  round  for  him, 
and,  not  content  with  that,  he 
wished  to  sweep  away  three  bottles 
of  wine  per  day  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  The  sword-bearer  was  no 
officer  of  the  sheriffs,  and  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs  was  amply  provided  for  in 
the  table  found  him,  and  the  gal¬ 
lery  he  was  permitted  to  let  out  to 
the  public — a  practice  ill  his  mind 
extremely  disgraceful,  and  one  he 
hoped  to  see  discontinued.  There 
were  no  other  courts  where  the 
public  were  compelled  to  pay  for 
their  admittance. — As  to  the  table, 
it  was  furnished  with  every  thing 
requisite,  and  he  remembered  a 
story  told  of  the  late  sir  William 
Staines  when  sheriff,  that  would 
prove  that  fact.  Sir  William 
Staines  excused  himself  at  the  lord 
mayor’s  tafele,  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  sword-bearer’s, 
where  he  was  so  sumptuously  en¬ 
tertained  with  custards,  jellies, 
blancmange,  and  turtles,  that  he 
resolved  to  put  the  table  (economy 
under  restraint,  and  ordered  that 
nothing  hut  good  roast  and  boiled 
should  be  served  up  in  future,  ob¬ 
serving,  that  he  had  a  numerous 
family,  (the  prisoners  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  gaols)  and  they  would  be  be¬ 
nefited  by  the  remains  of  good  sir¬ 
loins  and  ’rounds  of  beet.  They 
preferred  the  substantial  to  the  de¬ 
corative.  The  jury,  under  the 
direction  of  lord  Ellenborongh, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

DECEMBER  S. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  LIVERY 
OF  LONDON. 

In  consequence  of  the  lord  may¬ 
or’s,  refusal  to  grant  a  common 
hall,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
livery,  a  meeting  of  the  livery  has 


been  held  at  the  New  London  Ta¬ 
vern,  Mr.  deputy  Goodbehere  in 
the  chair ;  when  a  protest  and 
second  requisition  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed  to. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  lord  may¬ 
or  *  and  after  recapitulating  th« 
former  requisition,  and  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  answer,  it  proceeds  thus  : 

We,  the  undersigned  liverymen, 
beg  leave  to-  observe — That  the 
right  of  the  livery  of  London  to 
meet  in  common  hall  to  delibe¬ 
rate  on  matters  of  public  grievance 
has  been  ever  exercised,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  and  that  such  ex¬ 
ceptions  have  been  uniformly  stig¬ 
matized  with  the  reprobation  of  the 
livery: — That  if  a  chief  magistrate 
is  Do  grant  such  meetings  only 
when  they  coincide  with  his  own 
views  of  the  propriety  and  utility 
of  the  measures  to  be  proposed,  his 
conduct  must  amount  to  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  neces¬ 
sarily  deprives  the  people  of  the 
legal  means  of  expressing  their  sen¬ 
timents  on  all  great  questions  af- 
fecting  the  common  wreal,  and 
renders  null  the  liberties  so  repeat¬ 
edly  asserted  by  their  ancestors, 
and  so  clearly  and  emphatically 
declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights : — 
That  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the 
requisition,  we  beg  to  state,  that 
it  is  subsequent  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  and 
that  other  meetings  have  been 
held  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  which  no  such  objection  has  been 
made  : — That  since  the  sheriffs  of 
counties,  officers  appointed  by  the 
crown,  have  not  withheld  from  the 
people  the  exercise  of  the  right  in 
question  under  such  pretence,  we 
cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
astonishment  and  displeasure,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
London  should,  by  almost  his  first 
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official  act,  deny  it  to  those  to 
whose  good  opinion,  confidence 
and  suffrages  he  has  been  indebted 
for  his  high  situation  : — That  with¬ 
out  adopting  your  lordship’s  no¬ 
tions  respecting  what  you  term  a 
<£  court  of  inquiry/’  we  trust  wTe 
may  be  allowed  to  exercise  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  institution  of  a 
tribunal  unknown  to  the  laws  of 
this  country ;  appointed  by  the 
crown ;  unsworn ;  possessing  no 
authority  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths, 
or  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  par¬ 
ties,  whose  conduct  is  under  inves¬ 
tigation  — That  we  cannot  observe 
without  real  concern,  the  suspicion 
which  your  lordship’s  answer  evi¬ 
dently  implies,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  livery  of  London,  to  whom 
is  intrusted  the  choice  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  of  sheriffs,  of  members 
of  parliament,  and  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  officers,  could  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  countenance  or 
adopt  any  proceedings  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  character  they  have 
ever  maintained,  or  repugnant  to 
the  pure,  principles  of  public  jus¬ 
tice  : — That  we  presume  your  lord- 
ship  may  safely  confide  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  livery  themselves,  who 
do  not  solicit  your  advice, but  mere¬ 
ly  claim  their  undoubted  right, 
and  leave  them  to  be  the  guardians 
of  their  own  character  and  ho¬ 
nour:— That,  as  the  only  ground  of 
abjection  (to  put  the  most  favour¬ 
able  contruction  upon  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  answer)  appears  to  be  a  sup¬ 
position,  that  since  the  date  of  the 
last  requisition,  circumstances  have 
arisen  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
such  meeting,  we  beg  to  state  to 
your  lordship,  that  several  of  tire 
names  have  been  signed  subsequent 
to  its  date  ;  that  the  liverymen  who 
signed  it  wrere  generally  aware, 
shat  it  could  not  be  delivered  until 


a  late  date,  and  that  no  material  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  to  cause  a 
change  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  or  necessity  thereof.  For 
the  purpose,  however,  of  obviating 
every  difficulty  in  that  respect,  we, 
the  undersigned  liverymen  of  the 
city  of  London,  do  hereby  again 
request  your  lordship  to  convene  a 
common  hall,  on  an  early  day,  in 
order  to  consider  the  late  conven¬ 
tion  in  Portugal,  by  which  the  cha¬ 
racter,  honour,  and  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  so  deeply  af¬ 
fected,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  maybe  deemed  advisable. 

The  above  protest  and  requisi¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  nearly  one 
hundred  liverymen,  and  presented 
to  his  lordship  by  Mr.  Goodbe- 
here.  The  following  answer  was 
returned  by  the  lord  mayor  — 

u  The  lord  mayor  presents  bis 
compliments  to  Mr.  deputy  Good- 
behere.  The  consideration  which 
induced  the  lord  mayor  to  decline' 
convening  the  livery  of  London  iii 
common  hall,  on  the  requisition 
before  presented  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering,  at  this 
time,  the  late  convention  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  remains  in  full  force,  and  in¬ 
duces  his  lordship  again  to  decline 
convening  the  meeting  requested 
by  the  renewed  application,  in  the 
same  terms,  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
deputy  Goodbehere  this  morning. 

“  The  lord  mayor  greatly  regrets 
to  find  himself  obliged,  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  exercise  of  his  discretion,  to 
differ  from  any  part  of  the  respect¬ 
able  livery  of  London,  on  their 
view  of  the  subject. 

“  To /Samuel  Goodbehere,  esq. 
deputy,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

The  King  v.  Alexander  Davidson,, 

8. —This  was  an  information 
filed  by  the  attorney-qeneral 
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against  the  defendant,  charging  him 
with  fraud  in  his  character  of  agent 
to  the  barrack-master-general,  in 
furnishing  supplies  for  that  de¬ 
partment  of  the  public  service.  The 
information,  in  specifying  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  fraud,  sets  forth, 
that  the  defendant,  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  with  general 
Delaney,  in  the  year  1795,  stipu¬ 
lated  to  purchase  stores  for  the 
barrack  department,  and  to  see 
them  packed  and  forwarded  to  their 
place  of  destination ;  he  being  al¬ 
lowed  for  his  agency  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  charges 
and  expenses  so  incurred  ;  that  he 
continued  to  actln  the  character  of 
ag;ent,  consistent  with  the  terms 
stipulated  in  the  agreement,  till  the 
year  1798,  when,  instead  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  supplies  from  the  mer¬ 
chants,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  he  furnished  them  from  his 
own  stores,  assuming  to  himself  the 
double  character  of  seller  as  well 
as  buyer  ;  and  having  caused  fic¬ 
titious  bills  of  parcels  to  be  made 
out  in  the  names  of  two  of  his 
clerks  (Watson  and  Allen),  and 
taken  from  them  receipts,  as  if  they 
had  been  dealt  with  on  their  own 
account.  These  accounts  were 
returned  to  the  barrack  ofuce,  and 
the  commission  charged  ar.d  al¬ 
lowed  upon  the  transactions,  the 
same  as  if  the  defendant  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  the  purchaser  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  not  the 

seller.  Bv  these  fabricated  bills 
* 

and  receipts,  the  barrack-master- 
general  was  deceived,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  defrauded,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  obtained  a  commission 
which  he  was  not  entitled  to  under' 
his  agreement,  in  addition  to  his 
profits  on  the  supplies  furnished. 

The  attorney-general  having 
stated  the  case,  brought  evidence 
to  prove  the  same,  and  it  appeared, 


that  the  contract  was  fairly  abided 
by,  from  1795  to  1798,  but  that 
the  fraud  stated  in  the  information 
was  carried  on  from  1798  until 
1802,  when  the  practice  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  in  consequence  of  some 
investigation  into  the  accounts  of 
the  barrack  department,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  brought  to  light  by  the 
military  commission  instituted  by 
the  house  of  commons.  The  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  fraud  imputed, 
amounted  to  about  1500/.  being 
the  commission  charged  on  15,000/. 

Mr.  Dallas,  for  the  defendant » 
said,  that  such  a  sum  could  not  be 
an  inducement  to  a  man  in  such  an 
extensive  business,  and  high  line 
in  society,  to  forfeit  all  that  could 
be  dear  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
employed  by  general  Delaney, 
without  any  previous  acquaintance, 
but  entirely  from  his  knowledge  in 
business  and  great  mercantile 
concerns. — Mr.  Dallas  said,  he 
would  admit,  by  that  agreement, 
he  was  employed  merely  as  an 
agent,  at  a  stipulated  commission; 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  deliver 
in  bills  of  parcels  from  the  parties 
he  dealt  with,  as  vouchers  for  the 
purchases  he  made  on  the  barrack 
accounts  ;  and  he  would  ask,  if  it 
was  likely,  after  four  years  of  ho- 
’  nourable  conduct,  diligent  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
accurate  and  punctual  in  his  ac¬ 
counts,  he  should  all  at  once  de¬ 
viate  from  that  line  of  propriety, 
and  be  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  breach 
in  the  execution  of  his  contract. — 
The  defence,  however,  on  which 
he  rested  was,  that  between  the 
years  1795  and  1798,  general  De¬ 
laney  found  considerable  difficulty 
to  obtain  supplies  from  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  knowing,  that,  by  the 
first  agreement,  Mr.  Davidson  was 
prohibited  from  furnishing  supplies 
from  his  own  stores,  entered  into  a 
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fr&sh  Agreement  with  him,  and,  to 
benefit  the  public  service,  agreed 
that  that  stipulation  should  be 

x 

done  away,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  furnish  the  supplies  him¬ 
self.  The  circumstance  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  bills  being  made  Tmt  in 
the  name  of  Iris  two  clerks,  in  this 
case,  evinced  no  fraud,  but  was 
done  merely'  for  the  safety  of  for¬ 
mality,  as  it  would  have  been  ir¬ 
regular  for  the  same  person  to  ap¬ 
pear  both  as  buyer  and  seller  in  the 
same  document.  The  commission 
was  charged  inadvertently,  and 
when  the  defendant  discovered  the 
error,  he  had  endeavoured  to  get 
back  the  accounts  from  the  office, 
to  correct  them,  but  it  was  too  late, 
the  accounts  having  been  passed. 

General  Delaney  was  then  call¬ 
ed,  who  admitted  that  he  agreed  to 
the  defendant  s  furnishing  the  sup- 
plies  from  his  own  stores,  but  not 
to  hfs  charging  commission  upon 
them.  Had  he  done  so,  he  should 
have  considered  h  in  self  as  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  his  duty  to 
the  public.  He  never  knew  the 
commission  was  charged,  though 
he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Davidson 
might  have  laid  the  case  on  that 
head  before  the  barrack  board,  that 
j  would  have  called  for  consideration. 
Lord  Moira,  sir  Evan  Nepean, 
sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  sir 
1  William  Rule,  the  hon.  Wellesley 
Pole,  ahd  Messrs.  I.ee,  Hunter, 

|  Cowley,  Smart,  Davidson,  Jor,- 
|  daine,  Black,  Gilpin,  Long,  and 
j  Huski  sson,  were  then  examined  as 
j  to  character,  and  all  described  the 
defendant  as  a  man  of  strict  pro¬ 
bity  and  honour,  and  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  incapable  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  deliberate  fraud. 

•  I  he  attorney-general  made  ail 
i  able  reply,  insisting  that  the  de* 
fence  had  contributed  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  fraud.  The  inaccuracies 
1 808. 
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the  defendant  wished  to  correct 
were  not  relative  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  they  respected  other  errors  in 
his  accounts. 

Lord  Eilenborough  summed 
up  with  great  accuracy  arid  pre¬ 
cision  :  be  observed  with  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  fabricating  of 
the  bills  of  parcels  and  the  receipts, 
and  said  it  seldom  happened  that 
deceit  was  necessary  to  produce  an 
honourable  or  honest  purpose. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  for 
some  time,  found  the  defendant 
Guly. 

COMMON  COUNCIL; 

9. — The  iord  mayor  held  His  first 
court  of  common  council,  when 
Mr.  deputy  Hal  y  or,  rrtovdi  the 
thanks  of  the  court  to  J.  Ainsley, 
esq.  the  late  lord  mayor,  for  his 
zealous,  upright,  and  impartial 
conduct  during  his  mayoralty* 

Mr.  Quin  regretted,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  his  personal  regard 
for  the  late  lord  mayor,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  vote  proposed, 
when' he  considered  the  case  of 
Christie,  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London,  who  was  not  only  im¬ 
pressed  in  the  city  with  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  consent,  hut  even  by  his  con¬ 
currence,  on  which  account  ha 
must  move  a  negative.  Mr.  Jacks 
also,  besides  the  above  ground, 
observed,  that  there  were  other 
parts  of  that  conduct  which  the 
original  motion  oF  thanks  went  to 
approve,  from  which  lie  must  dis¬ 
sent.  Rumours,  pretty  generally 
circulated,  had  conveyed  to  the 
public,  that  the  mansion-house  was 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  late 
lord  mayor  for  days  ;  and  one  day, 
when  there  was  an  official  atten¬ 
dance,  men  of  business  were  de¬ 
tained  long  after  those  hours  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  public 
duties. — With  respect  to  the  facility 

( L)  afforded 
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afforded  by  the  late  lord  mayor  to 
the  members  of  that  court,  on  all 
occasions,  he  had  to  observe,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  once  sought 
an  interview,  and  his  reception  was 
as  repulsive  and  forbidding  as  if  he 
presented  himself  in  forma  pauperis. 
A  debate  of  considerable  length 
took  place,  after  which,  Mr.  Hal- 
yer’s  motion  was  negatived  mi  a 
division,  59  against  4-7. 

i 

Admiralty -office.  1 3, 

A  dispatch  has  been  received 
from  gen.  Stuart,  at  Messina,  con¬ 
taining  an  inclosure,  from  lieut. 
Bryce,  which  details  the  particulars 
of  a  successful  attack  made  on  Dia¬ 
mante  Harbour,  by  a  small  expe¬ 
dition  supported  by  the  Halcyon 
and  Weazel  sloops,  See. 

Off  Diamante,  Spt.  8. 

;  Sir,  I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  detachment 
you  were  pleased  to  put  under  my 
orders  has  successfully  executed 
the  service  in  view,  by  capturing, 
in  conjunction  with  capt.  Pearce, 
of  the  royal  navy,  a  flotilla  of  38 
sail  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  of  which 
four  are  large  gun-boats,  under  the 
town  of  Diamante,  where  they  had 
been  blockaded  with  much  perse¬ 
verance  by  capt.  Prescott,  of  the 
Weazel.  On  our  arrival,  I  found 
the  position  of  the  enemy  very  re¬ 
spectable,  as  the  town  of  Diamante, 
which  covered  the  vessels  ranged 
on  the  right  and  left  of  it,  stands 
on  a  peninsula  nearly  inaccessible 
on  three  sides  ;  the  fourth  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  different  inclosures  ;  and 
there  is,  besides,  a  building  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength  commanding  the 
whole.  After  the  building  had 
been  cannonaded  for  some  time  by 
captains  Pearce  and  Rescold,  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  the  chevalier 
de  Balsamo,  commander  of  a  Sici¬ 
lian  galliot,  who  were  indefatigable 
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in  their  exertions,  250  men  of  the 
regiment  of  Malta,  under  major 
Hammill,  and  100  of  the  58  regi¬ 
ment  under  capt.  O’Brien,  were 
landed  at  day-break  this  morning, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  town,  accompanied  by  a 
howitzer  and  two  3-pounders,  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Campbell  of 
the  royal  artillery.  The  enemy, 
who  consisted  of  about  400  men  of 
the  civic  guard,  with  a  proportion 
of  French  troops,  were  gradually' 
forced  back  through  the  under¬ 
wood  upon  the  town  ;  which,  how- 
ever,  they  did  not  attempt  to  de-- 
fend,  but  took  to  the  mountains ; 
and  we  were  enabled  to  turn  their 
batteries,  of  four  heavy  guns,  on 
the  beach  to  the  southward  of  the 
town,  without  sustaining  any  loss, 
when  the  whole  of  their  vessels  fell: 
into  our  hands.  I  beg  leave  to  ex¬ 
press  great  satisfaction  with  the 
judicious  conduct  of  major  Ham- 
mill  ;  and  thanks  are  due  to  capt. 
Campbell,  commanding  the  artil¬ 
lery;  capt.  O^Brien,  commanding 
the  58th;  and  lieut.  Lawson  of  the 
engineers,  who  did  me  the  favour 
to  attend  me  on  shore. 

Alex.  Bryce,  lieut.  col.  R. 

Admiralty -office,  Dec.  17- 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  E.  Pellewy 
hart,  to  the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole. 
CuUodtn ,  Bombay  Harbour ,  April  7* 
Sir,  I  request  you  will  submit  to- 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  the  inclosed  letter  from 
lieut.  Dawson,  acting  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  majesty’s  ship  St. 
Fiorenzo,  stating  the  particulars 
of  the  capture  of  La  Piedmontaise 
French  frigate,  mounting  50  guns,. 
OH  the  8th  ult.  in  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
naar. — In  making  this  communica¬ 
tion,  I  am  desirous  of  expressing 
those  mingled  sentiments  of  ad- 

O 

miration  and  concern  which  I  ex¬ 
perienced 
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perienced  in  the  loss  of  capt.  Har- 
dinge,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  after  having  exerted,  du¬ 
ring  three  successive  days,  the 
most  remarkable  zeal,  gallantry, 
and  judgment,  in  the  conduct  of 
this  very  brilliant  action.  His 
majesty’s  service  has  been  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  a  most  excellent  and  di¬ 
stinguished  officer,  of  whom  the 
highest  expectations  have  been  just- 
ly  formed,  from  a  knowledge  of 
his  many  great  and  excellent  qua¬ 
lities. — The  merit  of  lieut.  Daw- 
sen,  upon  whom  the  command  de¬ 
volved  after  the  death  of  captain 
Hardinge,  is  already  well  known  to 
the  board  by  his  gallant  behaviour 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  capture  of 
the  Psyche  frigate  by  the  St.  Fio- 
renzo,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  present  officers  and  crew  had 
the  honour  to  share. — The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  continued  the  ac¬ 
tion,  which  Had  been  so  nearly  con¬ 
cluded  by  his  lamented  captain, 
and  finally  conducted  it  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issuse,  will  doubtless  secure 
to  him  the  high  approbation  and 
recompense  of  their  lordships. — 
The  undaunted  bravery,  the  ani¬ 
mated  and  persevering  exertions  of 
every  officer,  seaman,  and  marine 
on  board  tlief*  St.  Fiorenzo,  have 
been  truly  worthy  of  the  beloved 
country  in  whose  cause  they  have 
been  so  nobly  engaged  ;  the  public 
gratitude  will  be  commensurate 
with  their  eminent  services.  — - 1 
learn  that  the  St. ,  Fiorenzo  had 
arrived  with  her  prize  in  safety  at 
Col  umbo,  from  whence  she  may 
shortly  be  expected  at  this  port. 

Edward  Pellew. 

St.  Fiorenzo,  at  Sea ,  March  9. 
£ir,  It  is  with  great  regret  I 
have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
capt.  Hardinge,  late  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  St.  Fiorenzo,  who  fell 
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gloriously  in  the  early  part  of  an 
action  on  the  8th  inst.  between 
tnis  ship  and  the  French  national 
frigate  La  Piedmontaise.— The  St. 
Fiorenzo  sailed  from  Point  de 
Gaile  on  Friday  the  4th  inst.  at 
half  past  11,  A.  M.  On  the  6th,  at 
1  >  A.  Ff.  passed  three  Indiamen, 
and  shortly  after  saw  a  frigate 
bearing  N.  E.  We  immediately 
hauled  our  wind  in  chase,  and 
made  all  sail,  being  at  that  time  in 
lat.  7  deg.  32  min^  long.  77  deg. 
58  min.  We  made  the  private 
signal,  which  was  not  answered  ; 
and  at  five  showed  our  colours, 
which  the  enemy  took  no  notice  of. 
At  40  minutes  past  eleven,  P.  M. 
we  ranged  alongside  of  him  on  the 
larboard  tack,  and  received  his 
broadside.  After  engaging  till  50 
minutes  past  eleven  P.  M.  within  a 
cable’s  length,  the  enemy  made 
still  a-head,  out  of  the  range  of  our 
shot.  ■  We  ceased  firing,  and  made 
ail  sail  after  him,  continuing  to 
come  up  with  him  till  day-light; 
when, .  finding  he  could  not  avoid 
an  action,  he  wore,  as  did  we  also. 
At  25  minutes  past  six  recommenc¬ 
ed  the  action  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  gradually  closing  with  him 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  fire 
was  constant  and  well-directed  on 
both  sides ;  though  that  of  the 
enemy  slackened  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  action.  At  a  quarter 
past  eight  P.  M.  the  enemy  made 
all  sail  away ;  our  main  topsail- 
yard  being  shot  through,  the  main 
royal  mast,  and  both  main-topmast- 
stays,  the  mainspring- stay,  and 
most  of  the  standing  and  running 
rigging,  and  all  our  sails,  shot  to 
pieces,  and  most  of  our  cartridges 
fired  away  (as  our  guns  were  di~ 
reeled  at  his  hull,  he  was  not  much 
disabled  about  his  rigging),  we 
ceased  firing,  and  employed  all 
hands  in  repairing  the  damages 

(E2) 
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sustained,  and  fitting  the  ship  again 
for  action.  From  the  great  injury 
our  masts,  yards,  and  sails  had  re¬ 
ceived,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
it  was  not  in  our  power  to  chase  to 
renew  the  action  immediately.  We, 
however,  succeeded  in  keeping 
siuht  of  him  during  the  night  ;  and 

O  O  C*  7 

at  nine  A.  M.  on  the  8th,  the  ship 
being  perfectly  prepared  for  action, 
we  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  un¬ 
der  all  sail.  He  did  not  endeavour 
to  avoid  us  till  we  hauled  athwart 
his  stern,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  weather-gauge,  and  bringing 
up  to  close  fight,  when  he  hauled 
up  also,  and  made  all  sail  ;  but, 
perceiving  that  we  came  fast  up 
with  him,  and  that  an  action  was 
inevitable,  he  tacked  ;  and  at  three 
we  passed  each  other  on  opposite 
tacks,  and  recommenced  action 
within  a  quarter  of  a  cable’s  length. 
‘With  grief  I  have  to  observe,  that 
our  brave  captain  was  killed  by  a 
grape-shot  the  second  broadside. 
When  the  enemy  was  abaft  our 
beam,  he  wore  ;  and,  after  an,  hour 
and  20  minutes  close  action,  struck 
their  colours,  and  waved  their  hats 
fora  boat  to  be  sent  then..  She 
proved  to  be  La  Piedmontaise, 
commanded  by  Monsieur  Epron, 
capitainede  vaisseaux*  ;  site  mounts 
50  guns,  long  18  pounders  on  her 
main-deck,  and  88-pounder  car- 
ronades  on  her  quarter-deck.  81  te 
had  568  Frenchmen  on-board,  and 
nearly  200  Lascars,  who  worked 
their  sails.  She  sailed  from  the 
isle  of  France  on  the  80th  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  the  action  she  had  48 
killed,  and  1  12  wounded.  The 
St.  Fiorenzo  has  18  killed,  and  25 
wounded  ;  most  of  the  latter  are  in 
a  promising  way.  A  list  of  them 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  for 
your  information.  The  enemy  was 
cut  to  pieces  in  his  masts,  bow¬ 
sprit,  and  rigging  ;  and  they  all 
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•went  by  the  board  during  the  night. 
It  is  now  a  pleasing  part  of  my 
duty  to  recommend  to  your  parti¬ 
cular  notice  the  cool,  steady,  and 
gallant  conduct  of  lieuts.  Edward 
Davies  and  Henry  George  Moy¬ 
sey  ;  the  latter,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
was  severely  wounded  about  ten 

minutes  before  the  enemy  strifck.  I 

* 

also  experienced  very  great  assis¬ 
tance  from  Mr.  Donovan  the  mas¬ 
ter,  by  the  judicious  and  seaman¬ 
like  manner  in  which  he  laid  us 
close  alongside  the  enemy.  To 
lieut.  Samuel  Ashmore,  of  the 
roval  marines,  I  am  much  indebt-' 
ed,  for  the  cool  and  determined; 
courage  evinced  by  him  through 
the  whole  action.  Indeed,  every 
officer,  petty  officer,  seaman,  and: 
marine  in  the  ship,  behaved  in  the: 
most  brave  and  gallant  manner,  and: 
nobly  maintained  the  pre-eminence: 
of  the  British  has:.  In  the  first 
boat  from  the  prize  came  Mr.  W. 
F.  Black,  assistant-surgeon  of  his 
majesty’s  86th  regiment,  captured 
by  the  Piedmontaise  on  his  passage* 

J  t 

to  Madras,  who  rendered  the  s ur- 
ereon  meat  assistance.  I  am  also, 
much  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the 
armv,  and  the  captains  and  officers' 
of  the  country  ships,  who  weie 
prisoners  on  board  the  enemy,  fox 
the  great  assistance  they  afforded 
us  with  their  Lascars  in  erecting 
jury  masts,  and  working  the  ship 
into  port,  as,  from  oar  weak  state* 
and  the  great  number  of  prisoners 
on-board  us,  we  could  spare  hut 
few  hands  from  our  own  shtp  - tc! I 
send  on-board  the  prize. 

William  Dawson 
Killed.  G.  N.  Hardinge,  esq 
captain  ;  T.  Martin,  C.  Small 
wood,  R.  Currell,  J.  Middleton 
W.  Mead,  J.  Beer,  J.  Burn,  J 
Meadows,  and  W.  Baldwin,  sea 
men;  W.  Martin,  J.  Duff,  ana 
Jos.  Litchfield,  marines. — Among 
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the  wounded  are  lieutenant  H.  G. 
Moysey,  and  quartermaster  W.  J. 
Brown. 

29. — The  Parthian,  of  18  guns, 
lying  at  Plymouth,  having  been 
ordered  to  Corunna  with  dispatches, 
captain  Balderston,  her  comman¬ 
der,  went  on-board  ;  and,  while 
talking  to  the  purser  on  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck,  one  of  the  master’s  mates, 
named  Smith,  came  behind  him, 
and  with  a  pistol  shot  him  between 
the  shoulders,  through  the  spinal 
marrow.  Captain  B.  exclaimed, 

O  Lord  !  I  am  killed  !” — tell  on 
the  deck,  and  expired.  The  vil¬ 
lain  was  instantly  secured  in  irons. 
A  court  martial  has  been  since  as¬ 
sembled  on-board  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo,  lying  at  Hamoaze,  who 
found  Smith  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  capt.  B.  He  was  ordered  for 
execution  on  the  26th  ;  on  which 
day,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  where  he  did 
not  remain  more  than  five  minutes, 
before  the  fatal  bow-gun  fired,  and 
he  was  launched  into  eternity 
amidst  the  ascending  smoke.  By 
some  aceideilt,  in  not  making  fast 
the  rope  to  the  windlass,  the  coil 
was  suffered  to  slip,  and  he  was 
precipitated  to  the  water’s  edge  : 
he  was  again  drawn  up  ;  and,  after 
hanging  the  usual  time,  the  lifeless 
body  was  lowered  into  a  boat 
alongside,  and  conveyed  to  the 
royal  hospital  at  Stonehouse,  where 
it  was  delivered  to  his  friends.  He 
had  been  formerly  a  master  of  a 
gun-brig,  was  deemed  an  excellent 
seaman,  but  addicted  to  drinking. 
He  was  a  good-looking  young 
man,  about  2.5  years  of  age,  and 
near  six  feet  high.  His  father  is  a 
British  planter,  of  great  respectabi¬ 
lity,  residing  at  Santa  Cruz,  where 
young  Smith  was  born  ;  he  receiv¬ 
ed  his  education  at  New  York. 
Droits  of  the  Crown  and  Admiralty . 

It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the 


money  paid  into  the  registry  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  from  the 
year  179-f,  to  March  1808, 
amounts  to 

As  droits  qf  the  ad  mi-  £.  .  s.  d. 

raltv  -  -  475,325  1}  10 

As  droits  of  the  crown  1,388,404  10  2 

A  mixed  account  of  b  ;th, 
out  of  which  nothing 
has  been  paid  to  cap- 
tors 


1,031,094  19  2 


Making  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  money  paid 
amount  to 

Sum  total  of  all  the 
money  drawn  by  the 
royal  w  arrant  and 
otherwise 


3,113,905  1  2 


2,539.837  19  7 

. - — - fc*. 


574,067  1  € 


And  the  balance  now  re¬ 
maining,  is,  as  above 
stated  ,  something 
more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  viz. 

The  Danish  prizes  are  not  included  in  this 
return. 

Return  of  the  regular  army  on 
the  1st  July  1807,  and  J  st  February 

1808:—  V  V 

Number  of  battalions  278 
Effective  rank  and  tile  182,870 
Average  strength  of 


277 

204,815 


each  battalion 


/ 


740 
24.781 


658 

Artillery  -  -  24,017 

Return  of  volunteers,  up  to  the 
1st  December  last. 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Artillery 


25,023 

261,821 

9,825 


Total  296,669 

Effective  militia  on  the 

1st  Feb.  1808.  77,164 

Amount  of  bank  of  England 
notes  of  five  pounds  each,  and  up¬ 
wards,  including  bank  post  bills 
payable  seven  days  after  sight : 

1807.  May  1st  -  £.15,41.3,700 

August  1st  -  13,525,740 

Nov.  1st  -  12,726,520 

1808.  Feb.  1st  -  13,557,590 

Amount  of  bank  notes  of  two 

t 

pounds  and  one  pound  each. 

1807.  May  1st  -  £.  4,122,700 

August  1st  -  4,222,660 

Nov.  1st  -  4,203,080 

1808.  Feb.  1st  -  4,2 15, M0 
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The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 
Christenings  and  Burials  /fort  December  15,  1807,  to  December  13, 


Christened 


"Whereof  have  died, 
under  2  years  6075 
Between  2  and 
5  years  2466 

pIS  EASES. 
Abortive  &  Still-born 

462 

Abscess  .  .  .  49 

Aged  .  ,  .  1554 

Ague  ....  5 
Apoplexy  &  Sud¬ 
denly  .  .  22P 

Asthma  and  Phthi¬ 
sic  586 

Bedridden  .  .  3 

Bleeding  ...  28 
Burst en  &  Rupture  2,6 


f  Males  10 
\  Females  9 


.1891 

^17/1 


In  all 
9,906 


Buried  5  »»'« 


5  and  10 

847 

40  and  50 

1971 

10  and  20 

643 

50  and  60 

1690 

20  and  30 

1200 

60  and  70 

1499 

30  and  40 

1792 

70  and  80 

1200 

Increased  in  the  Burials  this  Year  1 62( 

10.228  l 
s  9726  $ 

80  and  90 
90  and  100 
]  00 
102 


1808. 

In  all 
19,954 
504 
*'65 

1 
1 


Cow  Pox  . 

Croup  .  . 
Diabetes  . 

Dropsy  .  . 

Evil  .  , 

Fevers  of  all  kinds 

1163 
...  I 
,  .  10 
.  .  33 


Cancer  ...  54 

Canker  ...  2 

Chicken  Pox  3 

Childbed  .  .  172 

Colds  ...  U 
Colick,  Gripes, 

&c.  ...  19 

Consumption  5220 
Convulsions  .  4164 
Cough  and  Hoop- 
Cough  .  .  326 


.  1 

76 

.  2 

870 

.  8 


18 


Fistula 

Flux  .... 
Gout  .... 
Gravel,  Stone, 
Stranguary  . 
Grief  .  ...  .  I 

Headmouldshot, 
Horse-shoe- head, 
and  Water  in  the 
Head 
Jaundice 
Jaw-locked  . 
Inflammation 
Lethargy  .  . 

Liver-grown 
lunatic 
Measles  .  . 


Miscarriage  .  .  2 

Mortification  .  200 

Palsy  ...  98 

Piles  ...,.] 
Pleurisy  .  .  17 

Purples  .  .  .  1 

Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scurvy 
Small  Pox 
Sore  Throat  . 

Sores  and  Ulcers 
Spasm 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance 
Stoppage  in  the 
Stomach  . 

193  Teeth 
39  Thrush  .  .  . 

2, Tumour  . 

76 5  j  Worms 
.  lj Venereal  .  . 

.  14}  CASUALTIES. 

172  Bit  by  a  mad  Cat 
1386 


.  i 

.  2 

1169 

p 

5. 
15 
1 


12 

319 

48 

.  1 
.  3 

28 


Bit  bv  mad  Dogs  3 


Bruised 
Burnt  v‘ 


...  1 
,  .  .  51 

Drowned  .  .  123 

Excessive  Drink¬ 
ing  .  ...  rJ 

°  Found  Dead  .  ]  7 

Fractured  .  .  2 

Frighted  ...  1 

Frozen  ...  2 

Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac¬ 
cidents  .  .  77 

Killed  themselves 

36 

.  .  3 

.  .  5 


Poisoned  . 
Scalded 
Starved 
Suffocated 


4 


Total  355 


Theie  nave  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surrey  5  ;  of  which 
.number  none  have  been  reposted  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


BIRTHS  in  the  year  1808, 

.Jan.  4.  The  lady  of  sir  John 
Pigot,  hart,  of  a  son. 

•5.  I  lie  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Lady  Elizabeth  Norman,  of  a 
son. 

1 8.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Tooke, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

" — *  Eady  Charles  Fitzroy,  of  a 
daughter. 

DO*  The  countess  of  Aboyne,  of 
a  son. 

80.  The  lady  of  Horatio  Beevor, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

J  O 

Feb.  1.  Lady  Mosley,  of  a 

daughter. 


4.  Countess  Moira,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

6.  H  on.  Mrs.  Eitzroy,  of  a  son. 

16,  Lady  Blackett,  of  a  son. 

20.  Lady  Stanley,  of  a  son. 

23.  Viscountess  Morpeth,  of  a 
son. 

27-  Lady  Phillips,  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Hope, 
of  a  son. 

March  1.  Lady  Bagot,  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  George 
Villiers,  of  a  son. 

6.  Mrs.  Saunders,  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

8.  Lady  Jemina  Johnston  Hope, 
of  a  son, 

12.  Mrs, 


isos,]  ir  i  r. 

12.  Mrs.  Harper,  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter, 

19.  The  lady  of  George  Polhill, 
esq.  #f  a  daughter, 

28.  The  comltess  of  Aberdeen, 
of  a  daughter. 

April  2.  Lady  Sinclair,  of  a  son, 

4.  Countess  of  Jersey,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

12.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Stewart,  of  a  son. 

17.  Countess  Talbot,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

25,  Lady  Stanley,  of  a  son. 

— .  The  lady  of  William  Caven¬ 
dish,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

May  1.  The  wife  of  Isaac  Gold- 
smid,  esq.  of  a  son. 

13.  Countess  Grey,  of  a  son, 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Walter  Yeo,  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Richard 
Ryder,  of  a  son. 

31.  The  lady  of  Wilbraham 
"Eger ton,  of  a  son. 

June  3.  The  wife  of  Joseph 
Johnson,  of  three  daughters. 

]  1.  The  lady  of  Alexander 
Adair,  esc.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

IS.  The  lady  of  John  Gurney, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

— The  countess  of  Abingdon, 
of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Henry  Ryder. 

28.  The  lady  of  lord  William 
Beauclerc,  of  a  son. 

July  3.  The  lady  of  sir  Frederic 
Eden,  of  a  soft. 

4.  The  countess  of  Caithness,  of 
a  son. 

7.  The  lady  of  William  .  Dom- 
ville,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

13.  Lady  Lambert,  of  a  son. 

.  16.  The  lady  of  Wih.  Tooke, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  tire  hon.  and 
rev.  F.  Powys,  of  a  son. 

31.  Viscountess  Marsham,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 
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' 

Aug.  6.  The  duchess  of  New¬ 
castle,,  of  a  son. 

10.  The  lady  of  the  lion,  colonel 

J 

King,  of  a  son. 

13,  The  lady  of  John  -•  Finch 
Simpson,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

.  20. .Viscountess  Anson,  of  two 
sons. 

.21-.  The  countess  .of  Bristol,  of  a 
son. 

24.  Lady  Petre,  of  a  daughter. 

‘257  The  lady  of  lord  Francis 

Spencer,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  lady.,  ojf  H,  Thornton, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  1.  The  lady  of  col.  Anson, 

'  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

2,  Lady  Kenyon,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  Lady  Henry  Stuart,  of  a 
son. 

25.  Lady  William  LeVeson 
Gower,  of  a  daughter. 

Oct .  L  Lady  Kinnaird,  of  a 
daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  E. 
Stewart,  of  a  son. 

12.  Viscountess  Hinchinbroke, 
of  a  daughter. 

1 9.  The  lady  of  Frederic  Grel- 
let,  esq.  of  twins. 

23.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  jpf  a 
son. 

27.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Hope, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

31.  Viscountess  Duncan,,  of  a 
daughter. 

Nov .  9.  Countess  of  Banbury,  of 
a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  major  North- 
cote,  of  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  James* Goode ve 
Sparrow,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  The  lady  of  sir  v William 
Johnston,  hart,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  The  lady  ofBenj.  Hobhou.se, 
esq.  >M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

28.  Viscountess  Pollayton,  of  a 
daughter. 

Vi c.  7.  Lady  Mul grave,  of  a 
son. 

(L  4)  8.  The 
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/ 
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8.  Tile  wife  of  Mr.  M‘Currie 
Holbom,  of  three  children. 

10.  The  lady  of  Caleb  White, 
foord,  esq.  of  a  son. 

I 2.  The  lady  of  sir  Hector 
M‘Kenzie,  bart.  of  a  soft. 

15.  The  lady  of  sir  James  Lake, 
bart.  ©f  a  sort. 

17.  Lady  Strong,  of  a  son. 

2l .  Lady  Anne  Ashley  Cowper, 
©fa  son. 

26.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Winn,  of  a 
son. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1808. 

Jan.  6.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  the  princess  Maria  Beatrix. 

9.  A.  R.  Sutherland,  esq.  M.  P* 
to  miss  Mills. 

10.  Admiral  lord  Keith,  to  miss 
Thrale. 

16.  Wm.  Frend#  esq.  to  miss 
Blackburne. 

—  Taylor  Combe,  esq.  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Gray. 

20.  James  Banks,  esq.  to  miss 
Mary  Barnard. 

25.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the 
cotmtess  of  Woronzow. 

Feh.  2.  William  Sturges  Bourne, 
esq.  M.  P.  to  miss  Anne  Bowles. 

1 3.  Charles  Cockerill,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Harriet  Rushout. 

20.  Henry  Hoare,  esq.  to  miss 
Dering. 

March  3.  Capt.  Coffin,  to  miss 
Larkins. 

12.  John  Lewis  Mallet,  to  miss 
Baring. 

13.  N.  E.  Garrick,  esq.  to  miss 
Blunt. 

15.  James  Amos,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

19.  Capt.  Sullivan,  to  miss  Hen¬ 
rietta  James. 

23.  Col.  Dorrien,  to  miss  Le 
Clerc. 

30.  Lord  tJenry  Petty,  to  lady 
Susan  Strange  ways. 


AGES.  [1808. 

April  6.  Admiral  Edward 
O’Brien,  to  Mrs.  Brad  by. 

7.  Sir  Thomas  I)yke  Ackland, 
to  miss  Hoare. 

10.  General  Campbell,  to  Mrs. 
Knox. 

11.  H.  ,T.  Shepherd,  esq.  to  lady 
Mary  Primrose. 

18.  Davies  Giddy,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  M.  A.  Gilbert. 

22.  William  Symonds,  esq.  to 
miss  Elizabeth  Luscombe. 

25.  C.  W.  Taylor,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  Charlotte  Thomson. 

May  1.  C.  J.  Reshall,  esq.  to 
miss  Martin. 

3.  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft,  to  miss 
Margaret  Mandeville. 

4.  The  right  hon.  Reginald  Pole 
Carew,  to  the  hon.  Caroline  Anne 
Lyttleton. 

14.  Sir  .T.  T.  Duckworth,  K.  B. 
to  miss  S.  C.  Buller. 

20.  Lord  viscount  Primrose,  to 
Harriet,  2d  daughter  of  the  hon. 
Bartholomew  Bouverie. 

21.  J.  E.  Wilrnot,  esq.  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Emma,  4th  daughter  of  Dr. 
Parry,  Bath. 

23.  The  hon.  E.  S.  Cowper, 
M.  P.  to  miss  Catharine  Phillips. 

28.  Captain  Murray,  to  lady 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Athol. 

June  1.  The  hon.  John  George 
Dalrymple,  to  miss  Manners. 

7.  Stafford  O'Brien,  esq.  to 
Emma,  2d  daughter  of  G.  N. 
Noel,  esq. 

14.  N.  W.  Ridley  Colborne, 
esq.  to  miss  Steele. 

18.  Edward  Hartopp,  jun.  esq. 
to  Anna  Eleonora,  eldest  daughter 
of  sir  Bourchier  Wray,  bart. 

19-  James  Moncrieff,  e6q.  to  miss 
Robertson. 

23.  Lord  Arthur  Somerset,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  viscount  Falmouth. 

29.  George  Harris,  esq.  to 

Christabell, 


/ 
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Christabell,  only  daughter  of  ad¬ 
miral  Chambers. 

July  7.  Lord  Louth,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  lord  Dunsany. 

14.  Lieutenant-col.  Hunmer,  to 
miss  Bucknall. 

19.  William  Macdonald,  esq.  to 
miss  Miller. 

25.  Mortimer  Drummond,  esq. 
to  lady  Kmily  Percy. 

30.  James  Coulthurst,  esq.  to 
jniss  Warren. 

Au?.  4.  Sir  Mordaunt  Martin, 

<«> 

bart.  to  Mrs.  North. 

8.  The  marquis  of  Tavistock,  to 
lady  Maria  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Harrington. 

10.  Robert  Smith,  esq.  to  miss 
Emma  Smith. 

15.  Sir  John  Gore,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  admiral  Montagu. 

25.  Sir  Wm.  George  Parker, 
bart.  to  miss  Still. 

29.  Philip  John  Ducarel,  esq. 
to  Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Crossman. 

Sept.  1.  Thomas  Fenton,  esq.  to 
miss  Ann  Spode. 

5.  J.  H.  Holder,  esq.  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Hewitt. 

12.  Rev.  Sam.  Serrell,  to  miss 
Harriet  Digby. 

21.  Lord  Charles  Bentinck,  to  the 
hon.  miss  Seymour. 

27.  George  Law,  esq.  to  miss 
§till. 

Oct.  3.  Wm.  A’Court,  esq.  to 
Maria,  second  daughter  of  lady 
Bridget  Bouverie.  -  . 

10.  Mr.  Thompson,  to  miss  F. 
L.  Stodart. 

14.  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  to  miss 
Bisshopp. 

17.  Major  Smith,  to  miss  Eliza 
Coles. 

27.  Capt.  Hopkins,  to  miss 
Chamberlaine. 

Nov.  8.  The  hon.  Fitzroy  Stan¬ 
hope,  to  miss  Caroline  Wyndham. 

15.  Mr.  Francis  Wakefield,  to 
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Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

22.  Lord  George  Beresford,  to 
miss  Harriet  Schulz. 

— .  Sir  Geo.  Bowyer,  bart.  to 
miss  Douglas. 

24.  Launceiot  Rollaston,  esq.  to 
the  only  daughter  of  sir  George 
Chetwynds, 

30.  Richard  Sharpe,  esq.  to 
Mrs.  Sherwin. 

Dec.  1.  William  Priestley,  esq.  to 
miss  Elizabeth  Paley. 

7.  Joshua  Hobson,  esq.  to  miss 
Jane  Pulsford. 

10.  Wm.  F.  Bunnell,  esq.  to  miss 
Anna  Collins. 

26.  The  prince  de  Conde,  to  the 
princess  dowager  de  Monaco. 

— — - — ■>  ,  —-n 

DEATHS  in  the  year  1808. 

Jan.  1.  Captain  Lydiard,  of  the 
Anson  frigate,  which  was  wrecked. 

3.  Gen.  Leland,  M.  P. 

4.  Edward  Horne,  esq. 

8.  Lord  Alexander  Gordon. 

10.  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter. 

13.  The  hon.  Margaret  Stuart 
Wortley  Mackenzie. 

15.  Hon.  Charles  Lewis  Mor¬ 
daunt. 

16.  Viscount  Trafalgar. 

23.  Mr.  Robert  Freebairn. 

29.  Henry  lord  viscount  Gage. 

30.  Leonard.  More,  esq. 

. — .  Rev.  Robert  Wharton, 

F  h.  1.  Charlotte  Maria,  countess 
of  E  uston. 

— .  Earl  Crawford  and  Lind¬ 
say. 

q.  James  White,  aged  107. 

lb.  Lord  Thomond,  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse. 

12.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennet. 

15.  John  Coltman,  esq. 

20.  Gerard  lord  Lake. 

21.  George  Hill,  esq.  the  kingls 
most  ancient  serjeant. 

29.  Reva 
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29.  Rev.  Dr.  Barnett. 

March  1.  Lord  Scott,  infant  son 
of  the  earl  of  Dalkeith. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin. 

6.  George  Dane,  earl  of  Dor¬ 
chester.. 

7.  Sir  Giles  Rooke. 

10.  Mr.  Siddons,  husband  of  the 
celebrated  actress. 

12.  George  Gregory,  D.  D. 

F.  S.  A. 

— Henrietta  Maria,  -dowager 
countess  of  Fingall. 

14.  Rev.  Philip  Du  Val,  D.  D. 
F.R.  and  A.  SS. 

17-  Sophia  Anne,  the  lady  of 
sir  W m.  Pole. 

19.  Jane,  countess  dowager  of 
Dun  don  aid.  - 

24.  W.  Jones,  of  the  hydropho¬ 
bia. 

— .  Lady  Morgan. 

25.  In  her  101st  year,  Mrs.  Ca¬ 
therine  Stocks. 

26.  Sir  Bowyer  Nigel  Gresley, 
bart. 

30»  Sir  Plenrv  Grev,  bart. 

31.  Robert  Roddam,  senior  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  red. 

jipril  1.  Rev.  W.  Wood,  F.L.S. 

4.  Lady  Charlotte  Murray. 

7.  Peter  Rainier,  admiral  of  the 
blue. 

1  ] .  Elizabeth,  countess  dowager 
of  Moira. 

15.  James  Pauli,  esq. 

20.  The  dowager  lady  Frank- 
land. 

24.  Mrs.  Foss,  wife  of  E.  S. 
Foss,  esq. 

May  1.  Allan,  second  son  of  the 
earl  of  Galloway. 

2.  Capt.  George  Gardner,  esq. 

3.  John  Brown,  esq.  admiral  of 
the  blue. 

5.  The  right  hon.  and  rev.  Char¬ 
les  Aynsley.  ..  .  ■ 

13.  Lady  Tyrawley. 

14.  Rev.  Thos.  Percy,  LL  D. 
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15.  Alicia,  lady  of  sir  Isaac 
Heard. 

23.  Edmund  Ayrton,  Mus.  D. 

28.  The  right  rev.  Richard 
Flurd,  D.D.  bishop  of  Worcester. 

June  5.  The  rev.  Dr.  Underhill. 

10.  The  rev.  George  Ashby, 
B.D.  F.S.A. 

13.  Sir  Roger  Kerrison. 

14.  Sir  John  Day. 

16.  Rev.  Richard  Coupon. 

3  9.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq. 

27-  Aged  110  years  and  six 
months,  Mary  Ralphson. 

30.  Mrs.  Garrow,  wife  of  W. 
Garrow,  esq. 

July  1.  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  of 
.Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 

— Mrs.  Jardine,  relict  of  the 
rev.  D.  B.  Jardine. 

6.  Miss  Emma  Marsham,  third 
daughter  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dr. 
Jacob  Marsham. 

— William  Churchill,  esq. 

3  4.  Anne,  the  lady  of  sir  Fre¬ 
deric  Eden. 

— .  Plenrietta  Laura  Pulteney, 
countess  of  Bath. 

18.  The  rev.  Thomas  Randolph, 
M.  A. 

19.  Mrs.  Longman,  relict  of  the 
late  Thomas  L.  esq. 

23.  Mr.  Barthelemon,  the  cele¬ 
brated  performer  on  the  violin. 

.  27.  Johrf1  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
thirteenth  earl  of  Clanricarde. 

31.  The  dowager  lady  Dunbar. 

Aug.  1.  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc. 

5.»Mr.  John  Peltro,  engraver. 

10.  Matthew  Richard  Onslow, 

esq.  eldest  son  of  admiral  sir  Richard 
O.  bart. 

1 4.  Catherine,  lady  of  sir  Charles 
W.  R.  Bough  ton,  bart. 

19.  James  Comming,  esq.  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  white. 

22.  Benj.  Way,  esq. 

26.  The  hon.  and  right  rev. 
James  Yorke,  lord  bishop  of  Ely. 

28.  William  Daw,  esq. 


Sept.  4, 
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Sept.  4.  John  Home,  esq. 

5.  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell. 

11.  Mary,  dowager  baroness 
Dacre. 

12.  Rev.  John  Edwards,  as  he 
was  bathing  in  the  sea. 

14.  William  Henry,  lord  Lyttle- 
ton. 

Id.  Peter  Isaac  Thellusson, 
baron  Ren  die  sham. 

25.  Richard  Porson,  M.  A. 
Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

Oct.  1.  John  Newman,  esq. 

2.  Rev.  William  Jdmes  French, 
of  Trinity  college  Cambridge. 

5.  John  Pym,  esq. 

8.  John  Sheldon,  esq.  F.RlS. 

10.  Rev.  John  Beevor,  rector  of 
Great  and  Little  Burlingham. 

15.  Marianne,  wife  of  hen.  H.  E. 
Fox. 

16.  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  D.  D. 

22.  Mr.  R.  W.  Jennings,  attor¬ 
ney  at  law. 

28.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dalrymple. 

Nov .  3.  Isabella  countess  of 
Errol. 

— .  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey, 
many  years  minister  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  chapel  in  Essex-street.  . 

10.  Guy  Carleton,  lord  Dorches¬ 
ter,  K.  B. 

11.  Sir  Henry  Paulett  St.  John 
Mildmay,  bart.  M.  P. 

— .  Rev,  Rochemont  Barbauld. 

20.  Captain  Thomas  Dacres. 

28.  Sir  Richard  Hill. 

29.  Thomas  Panton,  esq.  brother 
o  the  duchess  of  Ancaster.  * 

— .  Admiral  sir  Thomas  Pasley, 
bait. 

Dec.  3.  Anna  Maria  baroness 
Forester,  whose  title  devolved  on 
the  hon.  J.  W.  Grimston,  M.  P. 
eldest  son  of  lord  Grimston. 

4.  Honjflenrietta  Sophia  Phipps, 
.eldest  daughter  of  lord  Mulgrave. 

— .  Henry  Arundel,  eighth  lord 
pi  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  a 
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count  of  the  holy  Roman  era? 
pire. 

17.  Mark  Sprott,  esq. 

22.  The  dowager  lady  Shelly. 
24.  Aged  104,  Thomas  Glee  of 
Mitcham,  in  Surry. 

28.  At  Bath,  the  rev.  John  Dun* 
can,  D.  ID. 

■  30.  Alan  lord  Gardner,  admiral 
of  the  white. 

— .  James-Rucknall  Grimston, 
lord  Verulam,  viscount  Grimston. 

— .  Near  Rotherham,  aged  101, 
Mrs.  Anne  Addy. 

J 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1803. 

Queen  s  -palace ,  Jan .  6.  His  grace 
William  duke  of  Manchester, 
sworn  captain-general  and  gover. 
nbr  in  chief  of  the  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Foreign-office,  Jan.  7-  Francis 
Hill,  esq.  appointed  his  majesty's 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  court 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal. 

D owning-street,  Jan.  8,.  William- 
Anne  Villettes,  esq.  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  of  his  majesty’s  forces,  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  commander 
of  the  forces,  with  the  local  rank  of 
general  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

D  owning-street ,  Jan.  16.  Sir 
George  Prevost,  bart.  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  vice  sir  John  Went¬ 
worth,  bart. ;  and  to  be  comman¬ 
der  of  the  forces,  with  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  Nova 
Scotia  only. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  16.  Rev.  William 
Leigh,  LL.R.  recommended,  by 
letter,  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  Hereford,  to  be 
chosen  dean  of  the  said  cathedral 
church,  vice  rev.  Dr.  Nathan  We. 
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there!!,  dec.- — Rev.  Samuel  Birch, 
M..A.  Fellow  cf  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge  (son  of  alderman  B.) 
presented  to  the  united  rectories 
of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  and  St. 
Mary,  Woblchurch  Haw,  in  tire 
city  of  London,  vice  rev.  John 
Newton,  dec. — Reverend  William 
Long,  LL.  B.  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Ptilham  St.  Mary,  with 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary-Magdalen 
thereunto  annexed,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  vice  rev.  Thomas 
Bowen,  dec.— -Rev.  MichaeF  Stir¬ 
ling,  presented  to  the  church  and 
parish  of  Cargill,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  presbytery  of  Dunkeld, 
vice  Mr.  J.  P.  Bannerman,  dec. 

Carlton-haue,  Jan.  18.  Rev.  Fre¬ 
deric  k-Willi am  Blomberg,  M.  A. 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  appointed  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  his  royal  highness,  vice 
rev.  Dr.  Lockman,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  19.  Rev.  Charles 
Pigby,  M.A.  appointed  a  preben¬ 
dary  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St. 
George,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
vice  rev.  Dr.  John  Lockman,  dec. 

- — Rev.  Edward-Christopher  Dow- 
deswell,  D.  D.  appointed  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Christ, 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 
right  rev.  Edward  Venables,  late 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  translated  to  the 
archiepi.scopal  see  of  York. 

Queen’s  -palace ,  Jan.  20.  His 
grace  Edward  -  Venables,  lord 
archbishop  of  York,  sworn  of  his 
majesty’s  privy  council. 

Whitehall ,  Jan .  26.  Rev.  Samuel 
Goodenough,  LL.  D.  Dean  of 
Rochester,  recommended,  by  conge 
e Vclire ,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  vice  right  rev.  Dr.  Edward- 
Venables  Vernon,  translated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York. — Rev. 
Walter  King,  D.  D.  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church 
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of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  vice  rev. 
Dr.  Nathan  Wetherell,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  30.  Rev.  Edward 
Otter,  M.  A.  presented  to  the  can- 
onry  or  prebend  of  Ulhskelfe,  in 
York  cathedral,  vice  Drummond, 
dec.— Rev. Michael  Marlow,  D.  D. 
appointed  a  canon  or  prebend  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  vice  King, 
resigned.* 

Queen  s  palace ,  Feb.  21.  Robert 
Barnford,  of  Upton,  esq.  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
vice  Charles  Trelawny  Brereton, 
of  Shotwick  park,  esq.  ;  Marma-, 
duke  Middleton  Middleton,  of 
Lear,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  tht 
county  cf  Derby  ;  William  Cary, 
of  Cannock,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Stafford  ;  John  Ful- 
larton,  of  Barton  on  the  Heath, 
esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Warwick  ;  John  Nathaniel  Miers, 
of  Cadoxtone  juxta  Neath,  esq.  to 
be  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  vice  the  hon.  William  Booth 
Grey,  of  Duffrin  ;  Rees  Williams, 
of  Gwainclawth,  esq.  to  be  sheriff 
of  the  countv  of  Brecon  ;  and 
John  Jones,  of  Penrhose  Brodwen, 
esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Anglesey,  viefe  Edward  Jones,  of 
Cromleck,  esq. 

War-office ,  Feb.  27*  General  Wil¬ 
liam  viscount  Howe,  K.  B.  gover¬ 
nor  of  Berwick,  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Plymouth,  vice  lord  Lake, 
dec.  ;  and  lieutenant-general  Ba- 
nasttre  Tarleton,  to  be  governor  of 
Berwick,  vice  lord  Howe. 

Queen’s  palace ,  March  2.  hon. 
William  Asheton  Harbord,  sworn 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  city  of  Norwich,  and  county 
of  the  same,  vice  marquis  Town- 
shend,  dec. — Francis  Lloyd,  of 
Domgay,  esq.  appointed  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  vice 
Robert  Knight,  of  Gwernvgoe,  esq. 

War- 
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War -office ,■  March  8.  Colonel 
William  Dickson,  of  the  42d  foot, 
appoined  lieutenant-governor  of 
Cork,  vice  general  Leland,  dec. 

Queen’s  palace ,  March  9.  Right 
hon.  Richard  earl  of  Mount*  Edg- 
cumbe,  sworn  one  of  his  majesty’s 
most  hon.  privy  council. 

White  hall,  March  15.  Reverend 
William  Beaumont  Busby,  D.D. 
appointed  dean  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Rochester,  vice  rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Goodenough,  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

Queen’ $  palace,  March  16..  Right 
hon.  George  earl  of  Aberdeen,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Thistle.- — Right  hon. 
Percy  viscount  Strangford,  created 
a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable 
privy  council.— -Right  hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  earl  of  Digby,  sworn  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset, 
and  the  town  of  Poole,  and  county 
of  the  said  town,  vice  the  earl  of 
Dorchester,  dec. — William  Eger- 
ton,  of  Tatton  park,  esq,  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester,  vice 
Robert  Bampton,  of  Wpton,  esq. 

Whitehall ,  March  19.  Hon.  and 
rev.  Henry  Ryder,  M.  A.  appoint¬ 
ed  a  prebendary  of  the  Free  Chapel 
of  St.  George,  in  the  Castle  of 
Wind  sor,  vice  Busby,  resigned. — 
Rev.  William  Cooper,  B.  D.  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Wading- 
ham  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Peter’s, 
with  the  chapel  of  Smiterhy,  co. 
Eincoln,  vice  Barker,  dec. 

Whitehall,  March  22.  Brigadier- 
general  Charles  Shipley,  of  the 
corps  of  royal  engineers,  knighted. 

Whitehall,  March  29.  Rev. 
Joseph  Goodall,  D.  D.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  his  majesty  ’s  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  George,  in  the  Castle 
of  Windsor,  vice  Du  Val,  dec. — 
Francis  lord  Napier,  appointed  his 
majesty’s  high  commissioner  to 
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the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland. 

Whitehall,  April  5.  Rev.  Fre¬ 
derick  Blomberg,  M.A.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
vice  Smith,  dec. 

Carlt on-house,  April  20.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan* 
appointed  (by  the  prince  of  Wales) 
receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  vice  lord  Fake,  dec. — 
[Mr.  S.  has  appointed  Charles 
Carpenter,  esq.  of  Moditonham, 
his  deputy.] 

Foreign-office ,  April  28.  James 
Gafnbier,  esq.  appointed  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  consul-general  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  dominions  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  .-—Queen’s  palace,  April  2p, 
James  Gambler,  esq.  knighted. 

Admiralty-office ,  April  28.  Admi¬ 
rals  of  the  white,  Chai  •  ?s  Buckner, 
esq.  and  Alan  lord  Gardner,  to  be 
admirals  of  the  red. — Admirals  of 
the  blue,  from  Robert  Man,  esq. 
to  Alexander  Graeme,  esq.  to  be 
admirals  of  the  white. — Vice-ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  red,  from  John  Brown, 
esq.  to  sir  Charles  Cotton,  hart,  to 
be  admirals  of  the  blue. — Vice- 
admirals  of  the  white,  from  James- 
Hawkins  Whitshed,  esq.  to  Peter 
Aplin,  esq.  to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  red. — Vice-admirals  of  ‘the 
blue,  from  George  Bowen,  esq.  to 
Edward  Thornbrough,  esq.  to  be 
vice-admirals  of  the  white. — Rear- 
admirals  of  the  red,  from  Thomas 
Druiy,  esq.  to  Richard  Roger,  esq. 
to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  blue,— 
Rear-admirals  of  the  white,  from 
Jonathan  Faulknor,  esq.  to  William 
Essington,  esq.  to  be  rear-admirals 
of  the  red. — Rear-admirals  of  the 
blue,  from  John  M‘Dougall,  esq. 
to  sir  Edmund  Nagle,  knt.  to  ba 
rear-admiral  of  the  red. — Rear* 
admirals  of  the  blue,  from  John 
Wells,  esq.  to  Elerbert  Sawyer, 

esq. 
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esq.  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
white. —  Captains,  from  Robert- 
Devereux  Fancourt,  esq.  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Bertie,  esq.  to  be  rear-admi¬ 
rals  of  the  blue. — Charles  Boyles, 
esq.  sir  Thomas  Williams,  knt. 
William  Hargood,  esq.  and  Robert 
Moorsom,  esq.  to  be  coioneis  of 
his  majesty’s  royal  marine  forces, 
•Dice  Edward  Bidder,  esq.  the  hon. 
Robert  Stopford,  Wm.  Lechmere, 
esq.  and  T.  Foley,  esq.  appoint¬ 
ed  dag-officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

War -office,  May\  G.  Lieutenant- 
general  his  royal  highness  Ernest- 
Augustus  duke  of  Cumberland, 
K.  G.  to  be  general  in  the  army, 
by  commission  dated  April  2'5.—— 
Lieutenant-general  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  Adolphus- Frederic  duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.  G.  to.  be  general  in 
the  army,  by  commission  dated 
April  25. — Lieutenant-general  his 
royal  highness  William*  Frederick 
duke  of  Gloucester,  K.  G.  to  be 
general  in  the  army,  by  commis¬ 
sion  dated  April  25.™ Lieutenant- 
generals,  from  Edward  Fanning 
to  sir  James  Pulteney,  bart.  to  be 
generals  in  the  army. — Major-ge¬ 
nerals,  from  the  hon.  Robert  i  ay- 
lor  to  Ferdinand,  baron  Hompesch, 
to  be  lieutenant-generals  in  .  the 
army.- — Colonels,  from  William- 
Carr  Beresford,  of  the  88th  foot,  to 
the  hon.  William  Stewart,  of  the 
95th  foot,  to  be  major-generals  in 
the  army. — Lieutenant  -  colonels, 
from  Thomas  Barrow,  of  the  5th 
West-India  regiment,  to  F rand s- 
John  Wilder,  of  the  85ili  foot,  to 
be  colonels  in  the  army. -—Lieute¬ 
nant-colonels,  hon.  George  de 
Grey,  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  and 
Samuel  Hawker,  of  the  14th  light 
dragoons,  to  be  aides-de-camp 
to  the  king.  —  Majors,  from 
George-Herbert  Adams,  of  the 
66th  foot,  to  Richard  Collins,  of 
the  83d  foot,  to  be-  lieutenant- cole- 
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nels  in  the  army.— -Captains  frUra 
Edmund  Coghlan,  of  the  8th  Gar¬ 
rison  battalion,  to  William  Collis, 
of  the  27th  foot,  to  be  majors  in 
the  army. 

Whitehall,  May  7*  Right  hon. 
Henry  baron  Mulgrave,  vice-ad¬ 
miral  sir  Richard  Bickerton,  bart. 
Willi  am- Johnstone  Hope,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Ward,  esq rs.  the  right  hon. 
Henry- John  viscount  Palmerston, 
James-  Buller,  esq,  and  rear-admi¬ 
ral  William  Domett,  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  the 
united  kingdom,  &c.  See. 

W ar- office.  May  10.  Lieutenant- 
general  Robert  Morse,  of  the  royal 
engineers,  to  be  general  in  the 
army .. — Maj or .-  general  W illi am 
Congreve,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army. — -Colonels,  from  John  Eve- 
legli  to  Edward  Stephens,  to  be 
major-generals  in  the  army. — • 
Lieutenant-colonels,  from  Theo- 
philus  Lewis  to  David  Collins,*  to 
be  colonels  in  the  army. — Majors, 
from  Robert  Stewart  to  Alexander 
Brice,  to  be  lieutenant-colonels  in 
the  army. — Captains,  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Boys  to  John  Long,  to 
be  majors  in  the  army. 

Queen1 s  palace.  May  11.  Mr.  jus¬ 
tice  John  Bayley  knighted,  on  his 
appointment  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

Queen1  s  palace,  May  25.  Right 
hon.  John  Jeffreys,  earl  Camden, 
K.  G.  lord  president  of  the  privy 
council,  sworn  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  of  the  city- 
of  Canterbury. 

Douenivg- street ,  May  27.  Briga¬ 
dier-general  James  Montgomerie, 
appointed  governor  and  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  in  and  over  the  island 
of  Dominica  in  America. 

Whitehall,  June  14.  Right  rev. 
Dr.  Folliot  Herbert  Walker  Corne- 

Wall, 
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wall,  bishop  of  Hereford,  recom¬ 
mended,  by  conge  d' dire ,  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  vice 
Dr.  Hurd,  dec. 

Treasury ,  June  25.  C..T.  Mul¬ 

ing,  esq.  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  the  excise,  vice  Lowndes,  dec. 

Carlto?Ahmise}  June  28.  Benjamin 
Tucker,  esq.  appointed  (by  the 
prince  of  Wales)  surveyor-general 
of  his  royal  highness’s  duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

Lord  Cham1  erl aid s  office,  July  8. 
Mr.  F.  Carbary,  of  Conduit-street, 
appointed  plumasier  to  his  majesty, 
vice  Mrs.  Tcwnshend,  of  Ludgatc- 
hill,  resigned. 

Whitehall ,  July  9.  Thomas  Er- 
skine,  earl  of  Kellie,  permitted  to 
accept  and  wear,  the  -ensigns  of  a 
knight  commander  of  the  royal 
order  of  Vasa,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  king  of  Sweden* 

Whitehall,  July  16.  Right  rev. 
John  Luxmoore,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
translated,  by  conge  d’  dire,  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  ffi.ee  Cornewall, 
dec, — Dr.  Andrew-  Grant,  ap¬ 
pointed  first  minister  of  the  Can- 
nongate  church,  co.  Edinburgh, 
vice  Walker,  dec. 

War-office,  dug.  6.  Gen.  sir  W. 
Medows,  K.  B.  appointed  governor 
of  Hull,  vice  the  earl  of  Clanri- 
carde,  dec.;  and  gen.  E.  E.  Gwyn, 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wighf,  vice  Medows. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  16.  Rev.  Hugh 
Ross,  presented  to  the  church  and 
parish  of  Ream,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Brechin  and  county  of  Ross,  vice 
Simeon,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Aug  20.  George 
Ferguson,  esq.  of  Hermand,  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  justici¬ 
ary  in  that  part  of  tire  united  king¬ 
dom  called  Scotland,  vice  sir  .Wil¬ 
liam  Nuirhe,  ban.  oi  Dunsinnan, 
resinned. 

WblehAl ,  Aug.  23.  Rev,  Wil- 


liam-Lort  Mansell,  D.  D.  record* 
mended,  by  conge  d*  dire,  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  vice  Dr. 
Luxmoore,  translated  to  Hereford. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  27-  Rev.  John 
Plumtree,  D.  D. appointed  dean  of 
Gloucester  cathedral,  vice  Dr,  Lux- 
moore,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  30.  Rev.  John- 
Rank  s  Jenkinson,  M.  A.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  W orcester  cathe¬ 
dral,  vies  Plumtree. 

.  Col.  J.  Ro- 


War--offi.cc  Sept. 
bertson,  on  half  pay  of  92d  foot* 

.  appointed  deputy-governor  of  Fort 
Geferge-  vice  -Steward,  dec.  • 

Whitehall ,  Sept-.  6.  Robert  Blair, 
esq.  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advo¬ 
cates,  appointed  president  of  the 
college  of  justice  -  in  Scotland.- — 
Hay 'Campbell,  LL.D.  of  Succotb* 
co.  Dumbarton,  late  president  of 
the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
created  a  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

.  IVbiteball ,  Sept.  13.  Right  rev. 
Thomas  Dampier,  bishop  of  Ro- 
•chester,  translated,  by  conge  d' dire, 
to  the  see  of  Ely,  vice  Dr.  James 
Yorke,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Sept .  24.  The  king 
has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  baronet  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  the  following  gentlemen,  and 
the  respective  heirs-maje  of  their 
bodies. lawfully  begotten,  viz.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bailer,  of  Tranant- -park,  co. 
Cornwall,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the 
b 


tie  ;  Mark  Wood,  of  Gatton,  co. 
Surry,  esq.';  Plenry-Conyngham 
Montgomery, 

Donegal,  esq 


v 


of  the  Hall,  co. 
Thomas  Jones,  of 


Stan'ley-hal),  co..  Salop,  esq. ;  James' 
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.graham,  of  Kirkstail,  co.  Pork, 


C 

and  of  Edmond  castle,  co.  Cumber-* 
land.  ;  Sitwell  Sitwell,  of  Reni- 
shaw,  co.  Derby,  esq.-;  Andrew 
Corbet,  of  Moreton-Copbet,  co. 
Salop,  and  of  Linsiede,  co.  Buck¬ 
ingham, 
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ingham,  esq*  ;  William-Coles  Me- 
dlycott,  of  Ven-house,  near  Mil- 
borne  Port,  co.  Somerset,  esq.  ; 
Charles-Hoar  Harland,  of  Sutton- 
hall,  co.  York,  esq.;  John  Pel-ring, 
of  Membland,  co.  Devon,  esq.  and 
aldn.  oL  London  ;  George  Pigott, 
of  Knapton,  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
esq. ;  and  George  Ouseley,  of 
Claremont,  co.  Hereford,  esq. 

Admiralty  office ,  Sept.  30.  His 
majesty  has  been  pleased,  by  his 
order  in  council  of  the'  28th  in¬ 
stant,  to  confer  upon  the  masters  of 
his  royal  navy  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ants,  according  to  the  following 
regulations,  ‘viz.  that  they  shall 
take  ,  rank  in  the  ships  of  which  they 
shall  be  warranted  masters  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  junior  lieuten¬ 
ants  of  such  ships  ;  and  that  they 
shall  have  precedence  in  rank  of 
surgeons  of  the  navy. 

Foreign  office,  Oct.  8.  Right  hon. 
John-Hookham  Frere,  appointed 
his  majesty’s  envoy-extraordinary 
and  minister-plenipotentiary  to  his 
Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the- 
VII  ;  and  to  reside  in  that  charac¬ 
ter  at  the  seat  of  the  central  or  su¬ 
preme  junta  in  Spain. 

Downing* street)  ()ct.  8.  Lieut. - 
general  George  Beckwith,  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes  ; 
sir  Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  governor* 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent  ;  plugh  El¬ 
liot,  esq.  appointed  captain-general 
and  governor  of  ti;e  Leeward 
Islands  ;  and  William  Woole\ ,  esq. 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  Der¬ 
bies. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  15.  Rear-admiral 
Richard-Goodwin  Rears,  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  knights-compa- 
rvions  of  .  the  most  honourable  or¬ 
der  ol  the  Bath. 

Carlton  house-)  Oct.  21.  Lieut,- 


colonel  Bloomfield,  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery,  appointed  (by 
the  prince  of  Wales)  gentleman- 
attendant  to  his  royal  Highness,  vice 
lord  Lake,  dec. 

Foreign-office,  Nov.  2.  Anthony 
Merry,  esq.  appointed  his  majesty’s 
envoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Sweden;  and  Augustus-John  Fos¬ 
ter,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty’s  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation  at  that  court. 

War -office,  Nov.  12.  General 
the  hon.  Chappie  Norton,  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  Charlemont  ;  and 
major-general  Francis  Hugonin, 
to  be  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  dragoons  ;  both  vice  the  earl  of 
Dorchester,  dec. 

QueerS s  palace ,  Nov.  16.  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  sworn  captain-ge¬ 
neral  and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Bequia,  and 
such  other  of  the  islands  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Grenadines  as  lie  to 
the  Northward  of  Cariaccou,  in 
America. 

Queen  s  palace ,  Nov.  23.  Right 
hon.  George  Coventry,  commonly 
called  lord  viscount  Deerhurst, 
sworn  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  and  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  county  of  the  same, 
vice  his  father,  the  earl  of  Coven¬ 
try,  resigned. 

"  Whitehall ,  Nov.  26.  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt,  appointed  gentle¬ 
man  and  master  of  his  majesty’s 
.robes,  vice  lord  Selsey,  dec. 

Dbavning-s  reel,  Nov.  29.  Flon. 
Francis-Nathuniel  Burton,  appoint¬ 
ed  lieutenant-governor  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  America. 

Whitehall ,  Dec.  3.  -Rev.  Walker 
Ring,  D.  D.  recommended,  by 
congl  cV elite,  to  be  elected  bishop 
of  Rochester,  vice  Dr.  Thomas 
Dampier,  translated  to  the  see  o£- 
Ely.  . 

Downing 
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Downing- street,  Dec.  13.  Henry  Hertfordshire,  James  Smith,  of 
Bentinck,  esq.  appointed  governor  Ashlyn’s-hill,  esq.  .  ' 

and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kent,  Charles. Milner,  of  Pres* 
settlements  of  Demarara  and  Esse-  ton- park,  esq. 
quibo, — Charles  Bentinck,  esq.  to  Leicestershire,  G.  Finch  Simp^ 
be  governor  and  commander  in  son,  of  Launde  Abbey,  esq. 


chief  of  the  settlement  of  Surinam, 
vice  Hughes,  dec. 

Foreign-office,  Dec.  1(3.  Plight 
Hon.  William-Pitt  lord  Amherst, 
appointed  his  majesty’s  envoy-ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister-plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  vice  Drummond  recalled. 

Downing- street,  Dec.  20.  Lieut.- 
general  sir  John  Stuart,  K.B.  ap¬ 
pointed  (by  a  commission  dated 
Feb.  11)  commander  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  excepted. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  majes¬ 
ty  in  council  for  the  year .  1 808. 

Bedfordshire,  Richard  Orlebar, 
of  Puddington,  esq. 

Berkshire,  Wra.  Congreve,  of 
Aldermaston,  esq. 

Bucks,  Rich.  Dayrell,  of  Silling- 
stone,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 
Sir  H.  Peyton,  of  Emnetb,  bart. 

Cheshire,  C.  Trelawney  Brere- 
ton,  of  Shotwich-park,  esq; 

Cumberland,  Thomas  Irvine,  of 
Justice  Town,  esq. 

De rby sh i re.  Postpone d . 

Devonshire,  Sir  H.  Carew,.  of 
Haccombe,  bart. 

Dorsetshire,  Nicholas  Charlcf 
Daniel,  of  Upway,  esq. 

Essex,  John  Coggan,  of  Wail- 
stead,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  Sir  Thomas 
Crawley  Bowey,  of  Flaxley-abbey, 
bart. 

Herefordshire,  Samuel  Feplce, 
of  Garnstone,  esq. 

1808. 
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Lincolnshire,  The  hon.W.  Beau- 
clerc,  of  Radbourne. 

Monmouthshire,  Wm.  Morgan, 
of  Mamhilad,  esq.  ' 

Norfolk,  J.  Thornton  Mott,  of 
Barmingham,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  G.  Fleet 
Evans,  of  Saxton,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Cuthbert  Elli¬ 
son,  of  Broomhouse,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  J.  Manners 
Sutton,  of  Kelham,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  Thehon.  T.  Parker*, 
of  Ensham-hall. 

Rutlandshire,  Thos.  Bryan,  of 
Stoke,  esq. 

Shropshire,  Ralph  B.  Wyld 
Browne,  of  Coyghley,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  C.  Hemeys 
Tynte,  of  Haleswell,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  Postponed. 

Southampton,  George  Hanbury 
Michell,  of  Titchfield-lodge,  esq. 

Suffolk,  J.  Vernon,  of  N acton, 
esq. 

Surrey,  James  Mangles,  of 
Woodbridge,  esq. 

Sussex,  W.  Stanford,  of  Reston, 
esq. 

Warwickshire,  Post  o  d. 

Wiltshire,  J.  Holton,  of  Grittl®- 
ton,  esq. 

Worcestershire,  Sir  J.  Packing- 
ton,  of  Westwood,  bart. 

Yorkshire,  Wm.  Joseph  Den¬ 
nison,  of  Ayton,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecon,  Postponed. 

Cardigan,  Morgan  Jones,  of 
Panthyrlis,  esq. 

Caermarthen,  Morgan  Price 
Lloyd,  of  Glansevin,  esq. 

(M)  Glamorgan, 

* 
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Glamorgan,  Hon.  Wm.  Booth 
Grey,  of  DufFryn. 

Pembroke,  John  Henslergh 
Allen,  of  Carselty,  esq. 

Radnor,  Thos.  Thomas,  of  Pon- 
kerrig,  esq. 

i 

NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesey,  Edward  Jones,  of 
Cromlech,  esq. 


Carnarvonshire,  Rob.  Thos.  Car* 
reg,  of  Carreg,  esq. 

Denbighshire,  R.  Henry  Ken- 
rick,  of  Nanlewydd,  esq. 

Flintshire,  T.  Lloydd,  of  Tre- 
bierddy  esq. 

Merioneth,  Lewis  Price  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  Tolgarth,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire,  R.  Knight,  qf 
Gwernygoe,  esq. 


Meteorological  Table  for  the  neighbourhood  of 

London,  1808. 


- 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Greatest 

Lowest 

Mean  height 

(Quantity  of  rain 

(Greatest 

Mean  height 

1808. 

height 

for  the  month. 

in  depth. 

height. 

Lowest. 

for  the  whole 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

month. 

January. . 

30,45 

29,00 

29,87 

2,768 

50 

15 

39,50 

February  . 

30,64 

29,20 

29,93 

\  2  768 

50 

16 

39,23 

March  . .  . 

30,70 

29,53 

30,20 

54 

23 

39,23 

April . 

30,30 

29,44 

29,96 

1,530 

66 

25 

42,00 

May . 

30,24 

29,50 

29,86 

3,114 

82 

35' 

64,73 

June ..... 

30,20 

29,70 

29,88 

t  A  non 

81 

44 

61,00 

July  ..... 

30,35 

29,74 

29,90 

93 

53 

68,00 

August . .  . 

30,18 

29,50 

29,89 

4,670 

79 

52 

64,67 

September 

50,30 

29,30 

29,50 

72 

40 

6.0,00 

October. , 

30,20 

29,19 

29,10 

4,840 

63 

30 

49,00 

■November 

30,04 

28,47 

29,15 

4,520 

58 

28 

43,25 

December. 

30,00 

28,88 

29,46 

2,340 

52 

18 

36,82 

29,724 

30,550 

50,6 

Mean  height 

Quantity  fallen 

Mean  height 

1 

*Jj 

for  the  year. 

in  the  year. 

for  the  year. 

■)  • 
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Meteorological  Table  for  the  last  faeke  months  at 

Carlisle. 


|  Thermometer. 

barometer* 

Rain.  1 

High- 

Low. 

Mean. 

High. 

Low. 

Mean. 

inches. 

January  ..... 

50 

17 

37,4 

30,50 

28,74 

29,704 

2,10 

February.  . . . 

52 

24 

37, 

30,86 

29,20 

30,07 

1,57 

March. . . .  . , 

51 

27 

37,43 

30,54 

29,55 

30,20 

,20 

April  »«•«««* 

56 

25 

41,51 

30,28  ’ 

28,82 

20,82 

1,20 

May . . . . 

72 

47  , 

55,4 

30,23 

29,44 

29,86 

2,8  6 

June.  ....... 

76 

48 

59, 

30,34 

29,60 

29,96 

,82 

J  uly  •  e  •  ,4  •  •  •  • 

84 

46 

64, 

30,23 

29,60 

29,951 

3,90 

August.  ..... 

71 

40 

61,2 

30,27 

29,37 

29,838 

4,48 

September, . . 

67 

30 

53,92 

30,86 

29,38 

29,842 

1,84 

October. .... 

58 

31 

43,92 

30,4  3 

28,77 

29,632 

3,95 

November. . . 

57 

25 

4  i  ,46 

30,40 

28,76  ‘ 

29,82 

3,06 

December . . . 

52 

17 

36,53 

30,35 

28,93 

29,804 

1,83' 

1 

Annual  Met 

m. 

, 

47,4 

Annual  Mean. 

29,875 

27,86 

Total. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  greatest  cold  was  on  January  22;  and  the 
greatest  heat  July  14;  and  of  the  566  days,  162  were  reckoned  very  brilliant ;  on. 
119  there  was  rain,  in  less  or  greater  quantities,  and  on  IS  there  was  snow  or  hail. 
The  wind  has  blown  from  N.  NW.  and  NE.  147;  from  S.  SW.  SE.  113,  from 
the  W.  52,  and  from  the  E.  54. 

At  Carlisle,  there  was  falling  weather,  or  rain,  snow,  &c.  20.2  days,  and  the  wind 
Was  W.  SW.  S.  SE.  ISO,  andE.  NE.  NW.  176. 

Average  state  of  the  Atmosphere  for  seven  years ,  near  London, 


Years. 

Average  height  ‘ 

of  the  Barome¬ 
ter. 

Average  height 
of  the  Thermo¬ 
meter. 

Depth  of  Rain  m 
Inches, 

1802. 

29,766 

50,38 

23,35 

1803. 

29,778 

50,31 

26,39 

1804. 

29,873 

50,65 

34,00 

1805. 

29,864 

48,00 

25,00 

1806. 

29,815 

51,77 

42,00 

1807. 

29,746 

51,66 

26,0:) 

1808. 

29,724 

50,60 

30,55 

Average  for  seven 
Years. 

29,786 

L  -■ 

50,48 

29,613 

The  mean  state  of  the  Thermometer  and  Barometer ,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 

for  the  last  eight  years  at  Carlisle. 


Thermometer 
Annual  mean. 

barometer  An¬ 
nual  mean 
Inches. 

Barometer. 
Ann  range. 
Inches. 

Kaim  Annual 
quail.  Inches."' 

1801 

48,3 

29,796 

1,78 

31,466  , 

1802 

47,54 

29,817 

1,89 

28,504 

1803 

47,456 

29,895 

2,10 

27,52 

1804 

48,656 

29,862 

2,02 

35,845 

1805 

47,965  • 

29,859 

2,20 

26,355 

1806 

48,944 

29,770 

2,29 

31,54 

1807 

46,464 

29,819 

2,04 

27,75 

1808 

,  47,4 

29,875 

2,12 

27,86 

Mean  for  the 
whole  8  years. 

47,8406 

29,836 

2,055 

29,605 

(M  2)  PUBLIC 
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PRUSSIA. 

DECLARATION  OF  PRUSSIA 
AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

TKEking  being  obliged,  by  the 
27  th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  concluded  on 
the  pth  July,  ISO7,  to  shut,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  Prussian  ports 
and  states  against  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  England,  as  long  as 
the  war  lasted  between  England 
and  France,  his  majesty  has  not 
hesitated  to  take  progressively  the 
most  appropriate  measures  to  fulfil 
Ins  engagements. — In  directing 
these  measures,  his  majesty  did 
not  dissemble  the  prejudice  and 
loss  which  would  result  to  the 
commerce  of  his  dominions  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  that  of  his  subjects, 
who,  by  a  long  series  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  have  acquired  new  rights  to 
his  paternal  solicitude  and  benevo¬ 
lence;  but  his  majesty  yielded  to 
the  consolatory  hope,  that  the  me¬ 
diation  offered  by  Russia  to  Eng¬ 
land,  by  accelerating  the  return  of 
a  definitive  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  would  soon 
bring  about  an  order  of  things 
more  congenial  to  the  particular 
interests  of  each  power.-— The  king 
has  been  deceived  in  his  just  ex¬ 
pectation;  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  since,  and  which  are 
too  well  known  to  render  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  recapitulate  them,  far 
from  bringing  the  so  much  desired 
period  of  general  peace  nearer, 
have  only  placed  it  at  a  greater 


distance. — All  communication 
broken  off  between  Russia  am 
England.  The  declaration  of  hi 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  thr: 
Russias,  published  on  the  26t 
October,  proves  that  there  is  n: 
longer  any  relation  between  thosij 
two  powers.  His  Prussian  raa 
jesty,  intimately  connected  by  ai 
his  relations  with  the  cause  am 
system  of  the  continental  neigh 
bouring  and  friendly  powers,  ha 
no  other  rules  of  conduct  than  h 
duties,  founded  upon  the  interest 
of  his  states,  and  the  obligatioi 
contracted  by  a  solemn  treaty.— 
Conformably  to  these  principles 
his  majesty,  setting  aside  thosi 
considerations  which  he  had  hi 
therto  respected,  in  the  vain  hop: 
for  a  speedy  general  pacification: 
and  having  refused,  since  the  mis 
sion  of  lord  Hutchinson,  to  re 
ceive  at  his  court  any  English  di 
plomatic  agent,  has  just  ordere: 
his  legation  at  London  to  qui; 
England  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
return  to  the  continent. — His  ma 
jesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  maW 
ing  known  the  resolutions  whic: 
his  engagement  andAhe  interest  c 
his  monarchy  impose  upon  him  a 
a  duty,  declares  by  these  presents 
that,  till  the  restorqtion  of  a  defi: 
nitive  peace  between  the  two  bel: 
ligerent  powers,  there  shall  be  nj 
relation  between  Prussia  and  Eng 
land. 

Frederick  William) 
MerneJy  Dtc.  1,  1607  * 
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IMPERIAL  DECREE 

At  our  Royal  Palace  at  Milan, 
Dec .  7,  180 7. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  It^ly,  and  protector  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation  : — Observ¬ 
ing  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
British  government,  on  the  11th 
of  November  last,  by  which  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  neutral,  friendly, 
or  even  powers  the  allies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  made  liable,  not  only  to 
be  searched  by  English  cruizers,' 
but  to  be  compulsorily  detained  in 
England,  and  to  have  a  tax  laid  on 
them  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the 
cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  legislature : 

Observing  that  by  these  acts  the 
British  government  denationalizes 
ships  of  every  nation  in  Europe, 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  any 
government  to  detract  from  its 
own  independence  and  rights,  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  having- 
in  trust  the  sovereignties  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  flag;  that  if  by 
an  unpardonable  weakness,  and 
which  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
would  be  an  indelible  stain,  such 
a  tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  into  principles  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  usage,  the  English  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as 
a  right,  as  they  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  tolerance  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  establish  the  infamous 
principle,  that  the  flag  of  a  nation 
does  not  cover  goods,  and  to  give 
to  their  right  of  blockade  an  arbi¬ 
trary  extension,  and  which  in¬ 
fringes  on  the  sovereignty  of  every 
state ;  we  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree,  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  Every  ship,  to  whatever 
nation  it  may  belong,  that  shall 
have  submitted  to  be  searched  by 
an  English  ship,  or  to  a  voyage  to 
England,  or  that  shall  have  paid 
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any  tax  whatsoever  to  the  English 
government,  is  thereby,  and  for 
that  alone,  declared  to  be  denation¬ 
alized ,  to  have  forfeited  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  king,  and  to  have  be¬ 
come  English  property. 

Art.  II.  Whether  the  ships  de¬ 
nationalized  by  the  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  English  government 
enter  into  our  ports,  or  those  of  our 
allies,  or  whether  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  ships  of  war,  or  of 
our  privateers,  they  are  declared 
to  be  good  and  lawful  prizes. 

Art.  III.  The  British  islands  are 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade  both  by  sea  and  land.  Every 
ship,  of  whatever  nation,. or  what¬ 
soever  the  nature  of  its  cargo  so 
may.be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of 
England,  /br  those  of  the  English 
colonies,  or  to  countries  occupied 
by  English  troops,  is  good  and  law¬ 
ful  prize,  as  contrary  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  decree;  and  may  be  captured 
by  our  ships  of  war  or  our  pri¬ 
vateers,  and  adjudged  to  the  captor. 

Art.  IV.  These  measures,  which 
are  resorted  to  only  in  just  retalia¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarous  system  adopt¬ 
ed  by  England,  which  assimilates 
its  legislation  to  that  of  Algiers, 
shall  cease  to  have  any  effect  with 
respect  to  all  nations  who  shall 
have  the  firmness  to  compel  the 
English  government  to  respect 
their  flag.  They  shall  continue  to 
be  rigorously  in  force  as  long  as 
that  government  does  not  return 
to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  which  regulates  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  civilized  states  in  a  state 
of  war.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  decree  shall  be  abrogated 
and  null,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
English  abide  again  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
are  also  the  principles  of  justice* 
and  of  honour.  , 

All  our  ministers  are  charged 
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with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree,  which  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  laws. 

Napoleon. 


SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN  OF 
ITALY. 

Milan ,  Dec.  10. 

We,  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  king  of  Italy,  decree  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Art.  T.  We  adopt  For  our  son 
prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  arch¬ 
chancellor  of  state  of  our  empire 
of  France,  and  viceroy  of  our  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy. 

II.  The  crown  of  Italy  shall  be 
after  us,  and  in  default  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  male  legitimate  descend¬ 
ants,  hereditary  in  the  person  of 
prince  Eugene,  and  his  direct  legi¬ 
timate  descendants  from  male  to 
male  by  order  of  primogeniture,  to 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  women 
and  their  descendants. 

HI.  In  default  of  our  sons  and 
male  descendants,  and  the  sons 
and  male  descendants  of  Prince 
Eugene,  the  crown  of  Italy  shall 
devolve  to  the  son  and  nearest  re¬ 
lative  of  such  of  the  princes  of  our 
blood  who  shall  then  reign  in 
France. 

IV.  Prince  Eugene,  our  son,  shall 
enjoy  all  the  honours  attached  to 
our  adoption. 

V.  The  right  which  our  adop¬ 
tion  gives  him  shall  never,  in  any 
case,  authorise  him  or  his  descend¬ 
ants  to  urge  any  pretension  to  the 
crown  ot  France,  the  succession  to 
which  is  invariably  fixed. 

Napoleon. 


Don  Joseph  Mafia  de  Melo, 
titular  Bishop  of  Aigalva,  In¬ 
quisitor- General  in  the  kin&- 
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dom,  Member  of  her  Majesty’s 
council,  and  her  confessor. 

To  all  the  faithful  of  the  holy 
church,  health,  peace,  and  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  and  God. 

The  place  of  inquisitor-general 
'of  this  kingdom,  which  we  oc¬ 
cupy,  unworthy  of  it  as  we  are; 
the  holy  episcopal  character  with 
which  we  are  invested;  the  ex¬ 
emplary  Zeal  with  which  the  most 
eminent  and  venerable  cardinal 
patriarch  of  Lisbon  has  just  recom¬ 
mended  with  so  touching  an  unc¬ 
tion,  in  his  last  pastoral  letter,  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity,  peace, 
and  Christian  union,  necessary  in 
all  times,  and  above  all  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  all  these  considerations  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  the  duty  of  concur¬ 
ring  on  our  side,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  in  a  salutary  object,  and  with¬ 
out  which  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
happiness  either  upon  earth,  nor, 
which  ought  more  to  concern  us, 
in  the  life  to  come*  We  address 
them  to  all  the  faithful  of  the  holy 
church,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  and  kingdom;  we  conjure 
them  to  be  attentive  and  docile  to 
the  wise  and  pacific  instructions  pf 
their  venerable  father  and  pastor, 
in  a  circumstance  which  concerns 
their  present  fate  and  their  eternal 
happiness.  We  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  recal  to  them  the 
paternal  advice  of  that  great  pre¬ 
late.  Let  them  consider  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  we  are,  the  fa¬ 
vours  which  the  divine  goodness 
has  heaped  upon  us,  in  the  midst 
of  our  tribulations;  let  them  bless 
God  in  all  things ;  let  them  adore 
with  an  humble  and  contrite  heart 
the  immutable  decrees  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  let  them  be  grateful  for 
the  innumerable  benefits  we  have 
received  from  his  all-powerful 
hand.  •  , 
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Let  us  reckon  amongst  these 
signal  benefits  the  peace  and  good 
order  which  have  and  do  reign  in 
this  kingdom  since  a  great  army 
has  come  to  our  succour. — We  are 
certain  of  y  our  happiness  if  we 
know  how  to  profit  by  it — we  en¬ 
joy  equal  security  both  in  our 
houses  and  out. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  owe 
these  advantages  to  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  general  in  chief  who 
commands  us,  and  whose  virtues 
we  have  long  known;  that  the 
army  which  is  in  the  midst  of  us 
is  that  of  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy, 
Napoleon  the  Great;  that  that  mo¬ 
narch  has  been  sent  by  God  to  pro - 
tect  religion  and  render  people  happy  ; 
that  he  will  pour  upon  us  the 
blessings  of  peace,  if  we  love  each 
other  with  fraternal  charity — that 
6y  that  means  religion  and  its  mi¬ 
nisters  will  always  be  respected, 
and  that,  in  fine,  we  shall  enjoy  all 
sorts  of  happiness  if  we  shew  our¬ 
selves  worthy  of  such  great  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  thus  that  we  ought 
to  conduct  ourselves  to  accomplish 
faithfully  the  precepts  of  the  Lord, 
who  commands  us  to  obey  power, 
not  through  fear,  but  through  a 
duty  of  conscience. 

Let  us  incessantly  have  before 
our  eyes  the  touching  expectations 
which  the  venerable  pastor  of  this 
city  and  diocese  has  addressed  to 
his  flock,  and  unite  them  in  cha¬ 
rity,  and  to  obtain  peace  and  re¬ 
pose,  of  which  we  have  so  much' 
need ;  and  because  that  object  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  even 
for  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  our  faith,  we  conjure  all  the 
deputies  of  the  council  general  of 
inquisitions,  and  other  ministers  of 
the  holy  office,  to  unite  their  zeal 
to  ours  to  maintain  and  consolidate 
the  public  tranquillity. 


We  recommend  it,  especially  to 
all  the  religious  in  general,  and  to 
each  in  particular,  to  give  in  all 
circumstances  the  example  of  per¬ 
fect  submission,  as  it  becomes  the 
ministers  of  a  God  of  peace,  who 
offer  daily  the  sacrifice  of  propitia¬ 
tion,  and  who  ought  to  be  models 
of  evangelical  perfection  to  the 
people.  We  exhort  them  to  re- 
cal  without  ceasing  the  faithful  to 
their  duties,  and  above  all  to  im¬ 
press  them  with  this  truth,  that 
there  never  can  be  too  much  peace 
and  union.'  And  in  order  that  our 
father  riiay  recal  all  the  tribunals 
of  inquisition  in  the  kingdom,  we 
have  caused  it  to  be  stuck  up  and 
published  in  the  churches  of  our 
district,  in  the  accustomed  form. 

Given  at  Lisbon,  under  the  seal 
of  the  holy  office,  22d  De¬ 
cember,  1807- 


Motives  of  the  Senatus  Consultura 
upon  the  Conscription  of  1809, 
declared  by  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean 
D’Angely,  Minister  of  State. 

Senators,-— When  your  wis¬ 
dom  called  out  the  conscripts  of 
1808,  your  wishes  were  directed 
towards  the  peace  which  signal 
victories  had  prepared — you  wish¬ 
ed  to  ensure  new  means  of  con¬ 
quering  and  pacifying.  The  suc¬ 
cess  surpassed  your  hopes — the 
flames  of  war  are  extinguished 
upon  the  continent — a  durable 
peace  has  been  sworn  between  the 
two  greatest  sovereigns  in  the 
world,  and  Europe  has  time  to 
breathe.  But  there  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  the  repose  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  despair,  to  which  peace  is 
terror,  to  which  discord  is  neces¬ 
sity,  and  war  hope.  England  has 
replied  to  the  offer  of  a  generous 
mediation  offered  by  the  emperor 
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of  Russia,  by  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  the  territories  of  his 
most  ancient  ally,  by  professing 
more  solemnly  contempt  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  by  proclaiming 
more  inhumanly  the'  principle  of 
eternal  war.  The  indignation  of 
ail  sovereigns  has  replied  to  the 
injurious  manifestoes,  to  the  cun¬ 
ning  declarations,  to  the  barbarous 
acts  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James. 
The  predictions  which  the  orators 
of  his  majesty  made  to  you  a  year 
ago  in  this  tribune  are  realised.  It 
is,  we  said,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
continent,  which  England  would 
set  in  a  flame,  that  henceforth  a 
terrible  war  shall  be  waged  against 
her.  It  is  by  applying  to  her  on 
all  the  European  shores  the  princi¬ 
ples  she  has  applied  in  all  seas,  that 
we  shall  bring  her  back  to  the  an¬ 
cient  principles  of  the  law  ef  na¬ 
tions  and  of  civilized  states.  It  is 
by  exiling  her  ships  from  all  the 
coasts  where  we  have  soldiers  and 
allies  that  the  English  ministry 
will  be  punished  for  the  culpable 
refusal  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world.  Such,  Senators,  were  the 
words  we  addressed  to  you  in 
speaking  of  the  conscription  of 
1808,  and  behold  a  sacred  and 
powerful  league  is  formed  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  English  oligarchy,  defend 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  avenge 
humanity.  From-  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Narva,  but  few  points  re¬ 
main  to  the  English  ships  where 
they  can  land,  or  where  they  are 
not  forbidden  to  touch. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have, 
by  a  just  reciprocity,  pronounced 
against  England  that  dreadful  sen¬ 
tence  of  outlawry;  she  must  not 
be  permitted  to  be  at  rest  in  the 
seat  of  her  iniquitous  domination, 
upon  any  of  her  coasts,  in  any  of 
her  colonies,  under  any  points  of 
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the  globe,  which  are  not  yet  in¬ 
terdicted  to  her.  It  is  necessary 
that,  repelled  from  one  part  of  the 
world,  menaced  in  all  others, 
England  should  know  not  where 
to  direct  the  little  military  force  of 
which  she  has  the  disposal ;  and 
that  our  armies,  more  formidable 
than  ever,  should  be  ready  to  carry 
into  her  possessions  our  victorious 
and  avenging  eagles.  Such,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  the  motives  which 
have  determined  his  majesty  to 
demand  a  new  _  conscription. 
The  levy  of  the  preceding  year  has 
been,  as  you  foresaw,  the  pledge 
of  continental  peace — the  levy  of 
this  year  will  be  the  presage  of  a 
maritime  peace.  The  pillage  of 
the  arsenal  and  port  of  Copen¬ 
hagen — the  emigration  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  fleet,  have  not  yet  left  the 
continent  without  ships. 

Our  legions  can  yet  reach  the 
English  militia — Ireland  may  yet 
hope  for  succour  against  oppres¬ 
sion — India  may  yet  expect  deli¬ 
verers;  and  while  our  ancient 
phalanxes  shall  march  to  hasten 
the  days  of  justice,  new  legions  of 
young  warriors  shall  be  trained  to 
discipline  and  to  battle,  under  the 
paternal  eye  of  those  warlike  magis¬ 
trates —  of  those  senators  generals, 
who  with  so  happy  a  zeal  have  al¬ 
ready  formed  brave  men  to  replace 
those  whom  war  has  snatched  from 
the  country,  or  who  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  their  families.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  will  have  a  superabundance  of 
means  to  realise  his  pacific  views, 
or  to  execute  his  warlike  projects. 
To  the  powerful  armies  of  his 
faithful  allies,  his  majesty  will 
unite,  for  common  defence  and 
triumph,  so  formidable  a  mass, 
that  success  will  not  long  be  doubt¬ 
ful.  So  just  a  cause  will  not  be 
vainly  defended  by  so  much  force, 
and  protected  by  so  many  powers. 

A  league 
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A  league  so  imposing  in  Its  ele¬ 
ments,  so  generous  in  its  policy, 
so  just  in  its  objects,  so  great  in  its 
means,  will  at  length  bring  back 
our  enemies  to  justice  through 
fear,  or  to  submission  through 
victory. 


BY  THE  KING. 

A  PROCLAMATION  FOR  A  FAST. 

George  R, 

We,  taking  into  our  most  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  the  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary  war  in  which  we  are  engag¬ 
ed,  and  putting  our  trust  in  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  that  he  will  gracious¬ 
ly  bless  our  arms,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  have  resolved,  and  do  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  hereby  command  that  a  public 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  be 
observed  throughout  those  parts 
of  our  united  kingdom  called  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  on  Wednesday, 
the  l/th  day  of  February  next  en¬ 
suing,  that  both  we  and  our  people 
may  humble  ourselves  before  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  in  order  to  obtain  par¬ 
don  for  our  sins,  and  in  the  most 
devout  and  solemn  manner  send  up 
our  prayers  and  supplications  to 
the  Divine  Majesty  for  averting 
those  heavy  judgments  which  our 
manifold  provocations  have  most 
justly  deserved,  and  for  imploring 
his  blessing  and  assistance  of  our 
arms  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  prosperity  to  us  and  our  do¬ 
minions.  And  we  do  strictly 
charge  and  command  that  the  said 
public  fast  be  reverently  and  de¬ 
voutly  observed  by  all  our  loving 
subjects  in  England  and  Ireland,  as 
they  tender  the  favour  of  Almighty 
God,  and  would  avoid  bis  wrath 
and  indignation,  and  upon  pain  of 
such  punishment  as  we  may  justly 
inflict  on  all  such  as  contemn  and 
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neglect  the  performance  of  so  re¬ 
ligious  and  necessary  a  duty  :  and 
for  the  better  and  more  ordinary 
solemnising  the  same,  we  have 
given  directions  to  the  most  reve¬ 
rend  the  bishops  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  compose  a  form  of 
prayer  suitable  to  this  occasion,  to 
be  used  in  all  churches,  chapels, 
and  places  of  public  worship,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  same  be  time¬ 
ly  dispersed  throughout  their  re¬ 
spective  dioceses. 

Given  at  our  court  at  the  queen's 
palace,  this  sixth  day  of  Jan. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  our  reign. 

God  save  the  King. 

Another  proclamation  directs  a 
similar  fast  in  Scotland,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
February. 

- - - . - - - - - - - 

KING’S  SPEECH. — HOUSE  OF 
LORDS,  JANUARY  21. 

This  day  parliament  assembled, 
pursuant  to  his  majesty’s  procla¬ 
mation,  when  the  commissioners, 
appointed  to  open  the  session, 
read  the  following  speech  : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“We  have  received  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  assure  you,  that  hi 
calling  you  together  at  this  import¬ 
ant  conjuncture  of  affairs,  he  en¬ 
tertains  the  most  perfect  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  shall  And  in  you  the 
same  determination  with  which  his 
majesty  himself  is  animated,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
the  just  rights  and  interests  of  hi* 
people.  We  are  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  inform  you,  that  no 
sooner  had  the  result  of  the  nope- 

o 

ciations  at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  controul  of  France 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent, 

than 
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than  his  majesty  was  apprised  of 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  com¬ 
bine  those  powers  in  one  general 
confederacy,  to  be  directed  either 
to  the  entire  subjugation  of  this 
kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing  upon 
.his  majesty  an  insecure  and  igno¬ 
minious  peace.  That  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  it  was  determined  to  force  into 
hostility  against  his  majesty,  states 
which  had  hitherto  been  allowed 
by  France  to  maintain  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  neutrality;  and  to  bring 
to  bear  against  different  points  of 
his  majesty’s  dominions  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  of  Europe,  and 
specifically  the  fleets  of  Portugal 
and  Denmark.  To  place  these 
fleets  out  of  the  power  of  such  a 
confederacy  became  therefore  the 
indispensable  duty  of  his  majesty. 
In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  Danish  fleet, 
his  majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
assure  you  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  reluctance  that  his  majesty 
found  himself  compelled,  after  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  open  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Danish  government 
had  failed,  to  authorise  his  com¬ 
manders  to  resort  to  the  extremity 
of  force,  but  that  he  has  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  in  congratulating 
you  upon  the  successful  execution 
of  this  painful,  but  necessary,  ser¬ 
vice. — We  are  further  commanded 
to  acquaint  you,  that  the  course 
which  his  majesty  had  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  Portugal  was,  hap¬ 
pily,  of  a  nature  more  congenial  to 
his  majesty’s  feelings.  The  timely 
and  unreserved  communication  by 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  of  the  de¬ 
mands  and  designs  of  France, 
while  it  confirmed  to  his  majesty 
the  authenticity  of  the  advices 
which  he  had  received  from  other 
quarters,  entitled  that  court  to  his 
majesty’s  confidence,  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  assurances  by  which 
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that  communication  was  accom¬ 
panied.  The  fleet  of  Portugal  was 
destined  by  France  to  be  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
against  Great  Britain.  That  fleet 
has  been  secured  from  the  grasp 
of  France,  and  is  now  employed  in 
conveying  to  its  American  domi¬ 
nions  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy.  His  majesty 
implores  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  upon  that  enterprise, 
rejoicing  in  the  preservation  of  a 
power  so  long  the  friend  ,nnd  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  establishment  in  the  new 
world  with  augmented  strength 
and  splendour. — We  have  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  the  determination 
of  the  enemy  to  excite  hostilities 
between  his  majesty  and  his  late 
allies,  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  has 
been  but  too  successful ;  and  that 
the  ministers  from  those  powers 
have  demanded  and  received  their 
passports.  This  measure,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  has  been  attempted 
to  be  justified  by  a  statement  of 
wrongs  ana  grievances  which  have 
no  real  foundation.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  had  indeed  proffered  his 
mediation  between  his  majesty  and 
France.  FI  is  majesty  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  that  mediation  ;  but  he  is  con¬ 
fident  you  will  feel  the  propriety 
of  its  not  having  been  accepted 
until  his  majesty  should  have  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  Russia 
was  in  a  condition  to  mediate  im¬ 
partially,  and  until  the  principles 
of  the  basis  on  which  France  was 
ready  to  negociate,  were  made 
known  to  his  majesty.  No  pre¬ 
tence  of  justification  can  be  alleged 
for  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  or  for  that  of  his 
Prussian  majesty.  His  majesty 
has  not  given  the  slightest  ground 
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of  complaint  to  either  of  those  so¬ 
vereigns  j  nor  even  at  the  moment 
when  they  have  respectively  with¬ 
drawn  their  ministers,  have  they 
assigned  to  his  majesty  any  distinct 
cause  for  that  proceeding. — His 
majesty  has  directed  that  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  his 
majesty’s  ambassadors  and  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  during  the  negociations  at  Til¬ 
sit,  and  the  official  note  of  the 
Russian  minister  at  this  court,  con¬ 
taining  the  offer  of  his  imperial 
majesty’s  mediation  between  his 
majesty  and  France,  together  with 
the  answer  returned  to  that  note 
by  his  majesty’s  command  ;  and 
also  copies  of  the  official  flutes  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Austrian  minister  at 
this  court,  and  of  the  answers 
which  his  majesty  commanded  to 
be  returned  to  them,  should  be  laid 
before  you.  It  is  with  concern 
that  his  majesty  commands  us  to 
inform  you,  that  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  wishes  to  terminate  the 
war  in  which  he  is  engaged  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  his  majesty’s 
endeavours,  unhappily  for  the 
Turkish  empire,  have  been  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  machinations  of  France, 
not  less  the  enemy  of  the  Porte 
than  of  Great  Britain.  But  while 
the  influence  of  France  has  been 
thus  unfortunately  successful  in 
preventing  the  termination  of  ex¬ 
isting  hostilities,  and  in  exciting 
new  wars  against  this  country  ;  his 
majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  has 
resisted  every  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  alliance  with 
Great  Britain;  and  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  entertains  no  doubt  that  you 
will  feel  with  him  the  sacred - 
ness  of  the  duty  which  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  fidelity  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  impose  upon  his  majesty; 
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and  that  you  will  concur  in  ena¬ 
bling  his  majesty  to  discharge  it 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  this  country. 
— It  remains  for  us,  according  to 
his  majesty’s  command,  to  state  to 
you  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  amity  between  his  majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  concluded  and  signed 
by  commissioners  duly  authorised 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1806,  has  not  taken 
effect,  in  consequence  of  the  refu¬ 
sal  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  that  instrument. 
For  an  unauthorised  act  of  force, 
committed  against  an  American 
^ship  of  war,  his  majesty  did  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spon¬ 
taneous  reparation.  But  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  American 
government  to  connect  with  the 
question  which  has  arisen  out  of 
this  act,  pretensions  inconsistent 
with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain;  such  pretensions  his  majesty 
is  determined  never  to  admit.— His 
majesty,  nevertheless,  hopes  that 
the  American  government  will  be 
actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  relations  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  which  has  ever  influenced 
his  majesty’s  conduct,  and  that  any 
difficulties  in  the  discussion  now 
pending  may  be  effectually  remov¬ 
ed. — His  majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  state  to  you,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  decree  by  which 
France  declared  the  whole  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  subjected  to 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  pro?* 
duce  and  manufactures  of  his 
kingdom,  his  majesty  resorted,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  measure  of 
mitigated  retaliation ;  and  that  this 
measure  having  proved  ineffectual 
for  its  object,  his  majesty  has 
siqce  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
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others  of  greater  rigour,  which,  he 
commands  us  to  state  to  you,  will 
require  the  aid  of  parliament  to  give 
them  complete  and  effectual  opera¬ 
tion.  His  majesty  has  directed 
copies  of  the  orders  which  he  has 
issued  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council  upon  this  subject  to  be  laid 
before  you;  and  he  commands  us 
to  recommend  them  to  your  early 
attention. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

ic  His  majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you,  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  your  loyalty  and 
public  spirit  will  induce  you  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  public 
service  as  the  urgency  of  affairs 
may  require.  His  majesty  has 
great  satisfaction  in  informing  you, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  enemy  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  impose  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  subjects,  and  upon 
their  intercourse  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  continued  in  the  last  year  to 
be  so  abundant,  as  to  have  pro¬ 
duced,  both  from  the  permanent 
and  temporary  revenue,  a  receipt 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty  feels  assured  you 
will  derive,  in  common  with  his 
majesty,  from  this  proof  of  the  so¬ 
lidity  of  these  resources,  cannot  but 
be  greatly  increased,  if,  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty  confidently  hopes,  it  shall  be 
found  possible  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  for  the  present  year 
V’lthout  any  material  addition  to 
the  public  burthens. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

ic  We  are  especially  commanded 
to  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
just  and  national  war,  it  is  that 


which  his  majesty  is  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  prosecute.  This  war  is  in 
its  principle  purely  defensive*  His 
majesty  looks  but  to  the  attainment 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace: 
but  such  a  peace  can  only  be  ne¬ 
gotiated  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  The  eyes  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  the 
British  parliament.  If,  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty  confidently  trusts,  you  display 
in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  face  unappalled 
the  unnatural  combination  which 
is  gathered  around  us,  his  majesty 
bids  us  to  assure  you  of  his  firm 
persuasion,  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  struggle 
will  prove  successful  and  glorious 
to  Great  Britain. — We  are  lastly 
commanded  to  assure  you,  that 
in  this  awful  and  momentous  con¬ 
test,  you  may  rely  on  the  firmness 
of  his  majesty,  who  has  no  cause 
but  that  of  his  people;  and  that  his 
majesty  reciprocally  relies  on  the 
wisdom,  the  constancy,  and  the 
affectionate  support  of  his  parlia¬ 
ment.” 


PROTEST. 

Die  Jovis,  21°  Janvarii,  1808. 

A  motion  was  made  to  omit  the 
fourth  paragraph  in  the  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  throne  (viz. 
the  paragraph  respecting  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  Danish  fleet)  ;  and  the 
question  being  put,  “  that  the  said 
paragraph  do  stand  part  of  the 
motion,”  the  same  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative. 

Dissentient, 

Because  no  proof  of  hostile  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
has  been  adduced,  nor  any  case  of 
necessity  made  out,  to  justify  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen,  without 
which  the  measure  is,  in  our  con¬ 
ception. 
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.ception,  discreditable  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
<  this  country. 

W.  Frederick.  Vassall  Holland. 
Rawdon.  Norfolk. 

Lauderdale.  Sidmouth. 

Grey. 

Dissentient,  for  the  above  rea¬ 
sons,  and  for  those  that  follow: 

Because  it  has  only  been  through 
the  slow  and  painful  progression 
of  many  ages,  that  civilized  na¬ 
tions  have  emerged  from  a  state  of 
continual  insecurity  and  violence, 
by  the  establishment  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  public  law,  whose  maxims 
and  precedents  have  been  long  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  of  the  same 
force  and  obligation  as  the  muni¬ 
cipal  constitutions  of  particular 
states ;  a  system  which  has  gra¬ 
dually  ripened  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning  and  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  which  ought  to 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolate  by  all 
governments,  as  binding  the  whole 
civilized  world  under  one  politic 
and  moral  dominion. 

Because  alleged  departures  from 
the  principles  and  authority  of  this 
public  law  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  French  revolution  were  held 
out  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  origin  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  war  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  France;  and  because  in 
all  its  subsequent  stages,  the  conti-. 
nuance  of  hostilities  was  uniformly 
vindicated  in  various  acts  of  state, 
as  being  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  moral  and  political  order  of 
the  world,  against  the  avowed  dis¬ 
regard  and  subversion  of  it  by  the 
different  governments  of  France, 
in  their  groundless  and  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  the  independence  of 
unoffending  nations. 

Because  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  on  being  repeatedly  called 
upon  by  the  king  and  parliament 
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to  support  the  public  law,  thus 
alleged  to  have  been  violated,  and 
to  exhibit  an  example  to  the  most 
distant  ages  of  indexible  national 
virtue,  submitted  to  the  heaviest 
burthens,  and  sacrificed  the  most 
essential  advantages,  rather  than 
consent  to  any  peace,  which-  was 
considered  by  their  government  as 
an  abandonment  of  their  allies,  or 
as  an  inadequate  security  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  na¬ 
tions:  and  because  it  appears  in 
many  state  papers  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  wars  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  governments  of  France,  that  it 
was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  and  her  pledge  to' 
the  world,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  acknowledged  principles  of 
public  law,  as  the  onl}1,  foundations 
upon  which  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  between  nations  could 
be  supported. 

Because  it  is  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  maxim  of  public 
law,  founded  indeed  upon  the  im¬ 
mutable  principles  of  justice,  that 
no  violence  should  be  offered  bv 

V 

one  state  to  another,  nor  any  in¬ 
trusion  made  uporf  the  rights,  pro¬ 
perty,  independence,  or  security 
of  its  inhabitants,  except  upon  an 
aggression  by  such  state,  and  the 
refusal  of  adequate  satisfaction ;  or 
in  the  rare  instance  of  indispensa¬ 
ble  necessity,  involving  national 
destruction,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  would  justify  homi¬ 
cide,  or  destruction  of  property, 
for  self-preservation ;  and  because 
'the  observance  of  this  rale  should, 
if  possible,  be  held  more  sacred  by 
great  and  powerful  nations,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  very  end  and  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  law  to  give  perfect  security 
to  the  weakest  communities  under 
the  shadow  of  an  impartial  justice. 

Because  the  late  attack  upon 
Copenhagen,  in  a  season  of  pro¬ 
found 
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found  peace  with  the  crown  and 
people  of  Denmark,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  solemn  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  crown  prince,  of  his 
resolution  to  maintain  his  neutra¬ 
lity,  and  to  consider  any  nation  as 
an  enemy  which  should  seek  to 
disturb  it,  would,  without  some 
just  cause,  which  in  this  case  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof,  be 
a  most  manifest  and  unprincipled 
departure  from  the  whole  system 
of  moral  policy  and  justice,  which 
the  British  government  had,  as 
above,  professed  to  act  upon  3  in¬ 
asmuch  as  any  contempt  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  public  law  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  though  it  might 
release  Great  Britain  from  all  ob¬ 
servance  of  it,  as  far  as  regarded 
such  offending  belligerent,  could 
hot  possibly  destroy  or  affect  its 
protective  sanctions  in  her  inter¬ 
courses  with  friendly  and  peace¬ 
able  states.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ought  to  have  invested  the  law  of 
nations  with  a  more  binding  and 
sacred  obligation,  since  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  and  justification  of 
tmr  war  with  France  at  that  very 
moment  was  to  restore  to  a  suffer¬ 
ing  world  the  good  faith  and  secu¬ 
rity  which  had  been  lost  by  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  its  dominion. 

Because  information  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  confederacy  between  France 
and  Denmark,  assumed,  without 
evidence,  to  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  ministers  through  chan¬ 
nels  -which  called,  on  their  parts, 
for  inviolable  secrecy,  might  be  a 
foundation  for  acquitting  them 
from  blame,  if  the  question  before 
the  house  had  been  the  propriety 
of  their  acquittal  or  condemnation ; 
yet  it  cannot  possibly  justify,  in 
the  absence  of  all  proof,  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  pronouncing  their 
attack  upon  Copenhagen  to  be  an 
act  of  indispensable  dutyj  because. 


giving  credit  to  the  declarations  of 
ministers,  that  they  had  informa¬ 
tions  of  such  projected  confede¬ 
racy,  it  is  impossible  for  this  house 
to  know  whether  they  ought  to 
have  been  acted  upon  to  so  dread¬ 
ful  an  extent,  without  having  be¬ 
fore  it,  most  precisely  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  the  specific  nature  of  such 
communications,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  estimate  the  credit  due  to  them, 
not  only  from  the  facts  themselves, 
but  from  the  situations  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  made. 

The  conduct,  besides,  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  the  whole  transaction, 
is  in  manifest  opposition  to  this 
principle  of  the  attack.  They 
made  no  such  charge  upon  Den¬ 
mark  when  before  Copenhagen, 
nor  even  pretended  to  have  invaded 
her  with  a  cause  of  war.  Their 
language  upon  the  spot,  and  even 
in  the  address  proposed  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  is  the  language  of  regret  a 
language  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  vindication  of  a  proceeding, 
which  would  have  been  as  mild 
and  forbearing  against  an  enemy, 
as  it  was  barbarous  and  treacherous 
against  a  friend.  The  position 
also  of  Denmark,  when  the  as¬ 
sault  was  made  upon  her,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  to  resist  the 
presumption  of  an  understanding 
with  France.  Her  army  was  in 
Holstein,  which  France  was  me>- 
nacing,  whilst  Zealand  was  left 
defenceless,  and  the  ships  dis¬ 
mantled,  at  a  moment  when  the 
consciousness  of  a  treaty  or  confe¬ 
deracy  must  have  suggested  to  all 
the  contracting  or  confederating 
parties  the  necessity  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  whole  force  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  defend  her  capital,  and 
to  secure  her  fleet. 

Because  no  evidence  whatever 
has  been  laid  before  the  house  to 
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establish  any  hostile  confederacy 
between  Denmark  and  France, 
nor  any  design  on  the  part  of  the 
former  to  depart  from  the  strictest 
neutrality;  on  the  contrary,  the 
above-mentioned  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  crown  prince  to  the 
British  minister  ought  to  have 
been  received  by  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vants  as  the  pledge  of  a  firm  reso¬ 
lution  to  maintain  neutrality ;  and 
because  nothing  short  of  a  hostile 
design  in  the  government  of  Den- 
:  mark  could  justify  the  demand  of 
|  her  Beet,  or  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  to  enforce  the  sur¬ 
render  of  it. 

Because  it  was  completely  in 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
:  protected  the  Danish  fleet  from 
any  hostile  attack  of  France,  which 
destroys  the  pretence  of  such  an 
indispensable  necessity  as  could 
alone  justify  even  the  slightest 
trespass  upon  a  peaceable  and  un¬ 
offending  state. 

Because,  still  assuming  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  government  of  Den¬ 
mark  was  faithful  to  her  neutrality, 
no  speculation  of  the  probable  fall 
of  her  fleet  into  the  possession  or 
power  of  France  could  possibly 
justify  its  hostile  seizure  by  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  principle  would 
be  utterly  subversive  of  the  first 
elements  of  public  law,  as  being 
destructive  of  the  independence  of 
weaker  states,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  create  a  jurisdiction  in  the 
stronger  nations  to  substitute  their 
own  security  and  convenience  for 
the  general  rule,  and  invest  them 
also  with  the  sole  privilege  of  de¬ 
termining  the  occasions  upon 
which  they  might  consider  them 
to  be  endangered;  and  because  to 
justify  the  attack  and  plunder  of  a 
weak  unoffending  power,  upon 
the  assumption  that  a  stronger 
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belligerent  might  otherwise  attack 
and  plunder  her,  would  be  to  erect 
a  new  public  law  upon  the  found¬ 
ation  of  dishonour  and  violence, 
making  the  tyranny  of  one  nation 
a  warrant  for  substituting  the  do¬ 
minion  of  oppression  for  the  sa¬ 
cred  obligations  of  morality,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  justice. 

Because,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  not  only  probable,  but  even, 
certain,  that  France  could  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  away  in  the 
winter  the  ships  and  stores  from 
Copenhagen,  but  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Denmark,  faithful  to  her 
neutrality,  the  iniquity  of  that  act, 
in  sound  policy,  independently  of 
all  considerations  of  justice,  ought 
to  have  been  left  to  the  French 
government  to  perpetrate;  because 
the  carcases  of  the  ships  would 
have  been  the  only  fault  of  an  act 
of  the  deepest  atrocity,  whilst  the 
indignation  of  a  brave  and  gener¬ 
ous  people,  now  too  justly  directed 
against  Great  Britain,  would  then 
have  been  pointed  against  France; 
and  Denmark,  with  the  protection 
of  our  fleets,  might  have  kept  open 
the  Baltic  to  our  commerce,  and 
extended  our  maritime  means  of 
restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world. 

Because,  until  tills  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  shall  receive  vindica¬ 
tion  by  proof  of  its  justice,  or  con¬ 
demnation,  in  the  absence  of  it, 
from  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  she  has  lost  her  moral  station 
in  the  world ;  since  the  very  sys¬ 
tem  of  wrong  and  violence,  which 
she  has  so  long  confederated  Eu¬ 
rope  to  destroy,  at  the  expence  of 
her  blood  and  resources,  will  have 
been  established  and  confirmed  by 
her  own  example, 

Because  a  whole  nation  ought 
not  in  the  mean  time  to  be  disho¬ 
noured,  nor  its  immortal  charac- 
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teristic  brought  into  question,  for 
the  acts  of  ministers  j  and  because 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  subjects, 
whip,  by  the  constitution  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  have  the  high  privilege 
of  perpetuating  their  sentiments 
upon  the  public  records  of  their 
country,  to  vindicate  themselves 
from  the  imputation  of  having  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  acts  of  the  greatest 
injustice. 

Erskine. 


Fib.  6. — Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  &c.  We 
have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as 
follows : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  levied  in 
our  kingdom  of  Portugal,  a  war 
contribution  of  ICO  millions  of 
franks  (about  four  millions  ster¬ 
ling),  to  be  paid  by  all  kinds  of 
property  and  domains  belonging  to 
individuals. 

II.  The  commander  of  our  army 
shall  apportion  the  contribution  on 
the  respective  provinces,  according 
to  the  means  of  each. 

III.  All  the  property  belonging 
to  the  queen  of  Portugal  and  to 
the  prince  regent,  and  to  all  the 
princes  who  have  pensions,  shall 
be  sequestrated.  All  the  property  of 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  who 
have  followed  the  prince  regent  in 
his  flight,  shall  also  be  sequestrated, 
unless  that  they  return  to  Portugal 
before  the  15  th  of  January  next. 


CONVENTION 

Between  his  majesty  and  the  king 
of  Sweden. 

The  consequences  of  the  treaty 
of  lilsit,  between  Russia  and 
France,  unfolding  themselves  more 
and  more  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


threaten  Sweden  with  a  speedy  in¬ 
vasion,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
her  to  accede  to  the  French  system; 
and  his  Swedish  majesty  finding 
himself  therefore  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  forward,  to  resist 
its  effects,  a  greater  force  than  he 
has  “at  his  ordinary  disposal  ; — his 
Britannic  majesty,  animated  with 
the  constant  desire  of  contributing 
to  the  defence  and  security  of  his 
ally,  and  of  supporting  him  by 
every  means  in  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
states,  has  determined  to  give  to 
his  Swedish  majesty  an  immediate 
aid  in  money,  as  being  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods: 
and  their  majesties  having  judged 
it  expedient  that  a  formal  conven¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  their  recipro¬ 
cal  intentions  in  this  respect,  should 
be  concluded,  they  have  for  this 
purpose  named  and  authorised  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries,  who 
have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

I.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  engages  that  there 
shall  be  paid  to  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden  the  sum  of  1,200,000/. 
sterling,  in  equal  instalments  of 
100,000/.  sterling  each  per  month, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  of  the  present  year  inclusive¬ 
ly,  and  to  continue  successively  ill 
the  course  of  each  month,  the  first 
of  which  instalments  shall  be  paid 
on  the  ratification  of  the  present 
convention  by  his  Swedish  majesty. 

II.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  engages,  on  his  part,  to  employ 
the  said  sum  in  putting  into  motion, 
and  keeping  on  a  respectable  esta¬ 
blishment,  all  his  land  forces,  and 
such  part  as  shall  be  necessary  of 
his  fleets,  and  particularly  his  flo¬ 
tilla,  in  order  to  oppose  the  most 
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effectual  resistance  to  the  common 
enemies. 

III.  Their  said  majesties  more¬ 
over  engage  to  conclude  ho  peace, 
no  truce,  or  convention  of  neutral¬ 
ity  with  the  enemy,  but  in  concert 
and  by  mutual  agreement. 

I  V.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  its  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  after  the 
signature  of  the  said  convention, 
or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties 
have  agreed  to  concert,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  measures  to  be  taken, 
and  the  auxiliary  succours  to  be 
stipulated  for,  in  the  case  of  a  war « 
.  actually  taking  place  between  Swe¬ 
den  and  the  powers  her  neighbours; 
and  the  stipulations  which  may  then 
result  shall  be  considered  as  separ¬ 
ate  and  additional  articles  to  this 
convention,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  if  they  were  word  for  word 
inserted  therein. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  under¬ 
signed  plenipotentiaries  of  their  said 
majesties,  have  signed  the  present 
convention,  and  this  separate  arti¬ 
cle,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  8th  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  redemp¬ 
tion  1808. 

Edw.  Thornton  (L.S.) 
F.  Ehrenheim  (L.S.) 


RUSSIA. 
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Declaration  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  OF  RUSSIA  AGAINST 
SWEDEN. 

Justly  indignant  at  the  violence , 
which  England  has  displayed  to- 
1808. 
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wards  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  faithful  to  his 
character  and  to  his  system  of  un¬ 
ceasing  care  for  the  interests  of  his 
empire,  notified  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  that  he  could  not 
remain  insensible  of  so  unjust  and 
unexampled  an  aggression  on  a 
sovereign  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship, 
and  who  was  the  most  ancient  ally 
of  Russia.  His  imperial  majesty 
informed  the  king  of  Sweden  of 
this  determination  by  a  note,  dated 
the  24th  of  September  last,  and 
presented  to  the  Swedish  ambassa¬ 
dor.  An  article  in  the  treaty  con- 
eluded  in  1783  between  the  em¬ 
press  Catharine  end  Gustavus  IIL 
and  another  in  the  treaty  of  1800 
between  the  late  emperor  Paul  and 
the  present  king  of  Sweden,  con¬ 
tain  the  reciprocal  and  stipulated 
agreement  to  maintain  the  principle 
that  the  Baltic  is  a  close  sea,  with 
the  guarantee  of  its  coasts  against 
all  acts  of  hostility,  violence,  or 
vexations  whatsoever  >  and  farther, 
to  employ  for  this  purpose  all  the 
means  in  the  power  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  contracting  parties.  His  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  referring  to  these 
treaties,  considered  himself  not 
merely  authorised,  but  bound,  to 
call  upon  the  king  of  Sweden  for 
his  co-operation  against  England. 
His  Swedish  majesty  did  not  dis¬ 
avow  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  treaties  referred  to,  but 
refused  all  co-operation  until  the 
French  troops  should  be  removed 
from  the  coast,  and  the  ports  of 
Germany  opened  to  English  ships. 
But  the  question  here  was,  the 
checking  of  those  aggressions  which 
England  had  commenced,  and  by 
which  all  Europe  was  disturbed. 
The  emperor  demanded  from  the 
king  of  Sweden  a  co-operation 
founded  on  treaties;  but  his  Swe- 
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dish  majesty  answered  by  proposing 
to  delay  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
to  another  period,  and  by  troubling 
himself  with  the  care  of  opening 
the  Dutch  ports  for  England  ;  in  a 
word,  with  rendering  himself  of 
service  to  that  England,  against 
which  measures  of  defence  ought 
to  have  been  taken.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
proof  of  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  towards  Great 
Britain,  than  this  which  he  has 
here  given.  His  imperial  majesty, 
on  the  Kith  of  November,  caused 
a  second  note  to  be  delivered,  in 
which  his  Swedish  majesty  was 
informed  of  the  rupture  between 
Russia  and  England.  This  note 
remained  two  months  unanswered  j 
and  the  answer,  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  on  the  fith  of  January  to  his 
imperial  majesty’s  minister,  was  to 
the  same  purport  as  the  former. 
The  emperor  is,  however,  far  from 
regretting  his  moderation.  He  is, 
on  the  contrary,  well  pleased  to 
recollect,  that  he  has  employed 
every  means  that  remained  to  him 
for  bringing  back  his  Swedish  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  only  system  of  policy 
which  is  consistent  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  states;  but  his  imperial 
majesty  owes  it  at  last  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  the  security  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  which  is  to  a  sovereign 
the  highest  of  all  laws,  no  longer 
to  leave  the  co-operation  of  Russia 
with  Sweden  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Informed  that  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James’s,  endeavouring  to  terrify 
Denmark  into  a  concurrence  with 
the  interests  of  England,  threaten¬ 
ed  that  Swedish  troops  should  oc¬ 
cupy  Zealand,  and  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Norway  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  assured 
also  that  his  Swedish  majesty,  while 
he  left  the  Russian  note  unanswer¬ 
ed,  was  secretly  negotiating  a  treaty 


at  London ;  his  imperial  majesty 
perceived  that  the  interests  of  his 
empire  would  be  very  ill  secured, 
were  he  to  permit  his  neighbour, 
the  king  of  Sweden,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  war  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  England,  to  disguise  his 
well-known  sentiments  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  latter  power,  under 
the  appearance  of  a  pretended  neu¬ 
trality.  His  imperial  majesty  there¬ 
fore  cannot  allow  the  relations  of 
Sweden  towards  Russia  to  remain 
longer  in  a  state  of  uncertainty* 
He  cannot  give  his  consent  to  such 
a  neutrality.  His  Swedish  majes¬ 
ty’s  intentions  being  therefore  no 
longer  doubtful,  nothing  remained 
for  his  imperial  majesty  but  to  re¬ 
sort  to  those  means  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  in  his  hands,  for 
no  other  purpose  except  that  of 
giving  protection  and  safety  to  his 
dominions :  and  he  has  deemed  it 
right  to  notify  this  intention  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  to  all  Europe. 
Having  thus  acquitted  himself  of 
that  duty  which  the  safety  of  his 
dominions  requires,  his  imperial 
majesty  is  ready  to  change  the 
measures  he  is  about  to  take  to 
measures  of  precaution  only,  if  the 
king  of  Sweden  will,  without  delay, 
join  Russia  and  Denmark  in  shut¬ 
ting  the  Baltic  against  England 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime 
peace.  He  himself  invites  the 
king,  his  brofher-in  law,  for  the 
last  time,  and  with  all  the  feelings 
of  real  friendship,  no  longer  to  he¬ 
sitate  in  fulfilling  his  obligations, 
and  in  embracing  the  only  system 
of  policy  which  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  northern  pow¬ 
ers.  What  has  Sweden  gained 
since  her  king  attached  himself  to 
England  ?  Nothing  could  be  more 
painful  to  his  imperial  majesty 
than  to  see  a  rupture  take  place 
between  Sweden  and  Russia.  But 
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his  Swedish  majesty  has  it  still  in 
his  power  to  prevent  this  event,  by 
resolving,  without  delay,  to  adopt 
that  course,  which  can  alone  pre¬ 
serve  a  strict  union  and  perfect 
harmony  between  the  two  states. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  Feb. 

10,  1808. 


DECREES  OFTHE  KING  0FSPAIN* 

t 

Aranjuez,  March  1.8,  1808. 

As  I  intend  to  command  my 
army  and  navy  in  person,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  release  Don  Ma¬ 
nuel  Godoy,  prince  of  the  peace, 
from  the  employs  of  generalissimo 
and  admiral,  and  give  him  leave  to 
withdraw  whither  he  pleases.  You 
are  herewith  informed  of  it,  and 
will  communicate  it  to  whom  it 
concerns. 

To  Don  Francis  Gill, 

No.  I. 

The  King  of  Spain’s  decree  to 
his  excellency  Don  Pedro  Ce- 
vallos,  first  secretary  of  state. 

My  beloved  subjects !  ■ —  Your 
generous  agitation  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  your  heart,  and  I,  who 
love  you  as  a  tender  father,  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  console 
with  you  in  the  distressed  situation 
in  which  we  are  placed.  Be  tran¬ 
quil  5  know  that  the  army  of  my 
dear  ally,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  traverses  my  kingdom  with 
ideas  of  friendship  and  peace.  Its 
object  is  to  march  to  the  points 
which  are  threatened  with  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  descent  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  junction  of  my  life  guards  has 
no  other  object  than  to  protect  my 
person,  and  they  are  not  intended 
to  accompany  me  on  a  voyage, 
which  malice  endeavoured  to  re* 


present  as  necessary.  Surrounded 
by  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  my 
armed  subjects^  of  which  I  have 
received  such  unquestionable 
proofs,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  and 
should  any  imperious  necessity  re¬ 
quire  it,  could  I  doubt  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  their  generous  bosoms 
offered  me  ?  But  no  such  neces¬ 
sity  will  ever  be  witnessed  by  my 
people.  Spaniards.*  allay  your  fears  | 
conduct  yourselves  as  you  have 
hitherto  done  towards  the  troops 
of  the  ally  of  your  good  king.  In 
a  few  days  you  will  see  peace  anti 
tranquillity  restored ;  your  hearts 
and  minds  enjoying  the  happiness 
which  God  bestows  on  me  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family  and  your  love. 

Royal  palace  of  Aranjuez , 

March  10. 

By  the  King, 

A.  D.  Pedro  Cevallos. 

No.  II.—  ROYAL  DECREE, 

My  habitual  infirmities  not  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  support  any  longer 
the  important  burden  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  my  kingdom,  and  it 
being  requisite  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  my  health,  that  I  should 
enjoy  in  a  more  temperate  climate 
a  private  life,  I  have  determined, 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  abdi¬ 
cate  my  crown,  in  favour  of  my 
heir,  my  dearly  beloved  son  the 
prince  of  Asturias. 

My  royal  will  therefore  is,  that 
he  should  be  duly  recognised  and 
obeyed,  as  king  and  natural  lord  of 
all  my  kingdoms  and  sovereignties, 
and  in  order  that  this  royal  decree 
of  my  free  and  spontaneous  abdi¬ 
cation  may  be  exactly  and  duly 
fulfilled,  you  will  communicate  it 
to  the  council,  and  to  all  others 
whom  it  may  concern. 

I,  The  King, 

Done  at  Aranjuez,  March  19. 

Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 
(N  2)  No, 
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No.  III. — Edict. 

Don  Arias  Antonio  Moret  Velarde, 
dean,  governor,  par  interim,  of 
the  council. 

The  king,  our  master,  Ferdinand 
Vllth.  has  communicated  to  me 
by  divers  orders  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  that  his  majesty  has  come 
to  the  determination  of  immediate¬ 
ly  confiscating  all  the  goods,  effects, 
actions,  and  estates  of  Don  Ema¬ 
nuel  Godoy,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
his'  majesty  has  taken  every  suit¬ 
able  measure,  the  said  effects  be¬ 
longing  immediately  to  him  5  that 
he  has  also  come  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  shortly  coming  to  this  city 
to  be  proclaimed;  but,  he  wishes 
that  previously  the  people  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  so  devoted  and  attached  to 
his  royal  person,  will  give  him 
proofs  of  calmness  and  tranquillity; 
assuring  them  that  he  has  given 
orders,  against  Don  Emanuel  Go¬ 
doy,  his  goods  and  revenues,  which 
no  longer  belong  to  him  ;  that  he 
will  think  very  seriously  of  repair¬ 
ing  th6  wrongs  done  to  his  loving- 
subjects  who  hate  suffered  in  his 
cause;  and  lastly,  that  he  will  con¬ 
stantly  keep  in  view  the  adoption 
of  all  those  measures  which  are 
calculated  to  ensure  their  happi¬ 
ness. 

His  majesty  also  informs  me  that 
he  has  appointed  the  Due  d ’In  fan- 
tado  colonel  of  his  Spanish  guards, 
conferring  on  him  at  the  same  time 
the  presidency  of  Castile.  The 
Ling  my  master  wishes  that  those 
persons  wrho  have  been  confined  in 
consequence  of  the  events  at  St. 
Laurent,  will  return  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  presence.  In  order  that  this 
may  be  known  to  all,  and  that  the 
loyal  people  of  Madrid  may  know 
how  much  the  king,  our  master, 
labours  for  his  happiness  and  their 
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welfare,  he  has  ordered  me  to  com® 
municate  it  to  you,  which  I  do  by 
these  presents 

Don  Arias  Moe. 
Madrid ,  March  20. 


No.  IV . — The  council  to  the  people 
of  Madrid. 

Nothing  ought  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity  in  the  happy 
moment  of  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  of  the  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Vllth.  His  faithful  subjects 
have  given  in  that  happy  hour  to 
his  majesty  proofs  of  their  devotion 
and  their  affection.  They  ought 
not  to  doubt  the  affection  which 
his  majesty  has  for  them,  and  that 
he  will  employ  himself  in  acts  for 
the  public  happiness  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desires  of 
the  people  of  Madrid. 

But  what  is  most  important  to 
the  success  of  the  elevated  view's 
of  his  majesty  is  public  order,  and 
that  this  should  be  ensured,  the 
council  flatters  itself  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  faithful  city  will 
retire  to  their  homes,  and  that  they 
will  remain  in  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity,  persuaded  that  they 
will  then  give  to  his  majesty,  in 
the  first  moments  of  his  reign,  the 
best  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  sentiments,  and  of  those  ac¬ 
clamations  of  fidelity  which  have 
been  recently  heard. 

B.  M.  de  Torres, 
Secretary  to  his  majesty’s,  council, 
&c. 


proclamation 

By  Don  Bartolome  Mugnoz  de 
Torres,  secretary  to  his  majesty, 
council,  &c. 

I  certify  that  his  excellency 
Don  Pedro  Cevalios,  first  secretary 
of  state  and  of  dispatches,  has  com¬ 
municated 
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municated  to  the  dean  governor,  ad 
interim,  of  the  council,  die  follow¬ 
ing  royal  order : — 

Illustrious  Signor — one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  king,  our  master, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to 
notify  that  happy  event  to  the  em 
peror  of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  as¬ 
sure  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty, 
that,  animated  by  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  as  his  august  father,  far  from 
changing,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
his  political  system  with  respect  to 
France,  he  will  endeavour,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  draw  closer  the 
bands  of  friendship  and  strict  alli¬ 
ance  which  fortunately  subsist  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  French  empire. 

His  majesty  has  commanded 
me  to  make  this  communication 
to  you,  in  order  that,  upon  its  pub¬ 
lication  in  council,  the  tribunal 
may  act  conformably  thereto,  in 
all  the  measures  taken  for  re-esta¬ 
blishing  public  tranquillity  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  as  well  as  for  receiving  the 
French  troops,  about  to  enter  that 
city,  and  administering  to  them 
every  requisite  assistance;  endea¬ 
vouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  they  come  as 
friends,  and  for  purposes  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  king  and  the  nation. 

His  majesty  flatters  himself 
that  the  council,  being  informed-of 
Lis  earnest  desire  for  more  firmly 
consolidating  the  connection  that 
exists  between  him  and  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy, 
will  study,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  to  inspire  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Madrid  with  similar  sen¬ 
timents. 

May  God  preserve  your  excel¬ 
lency  many  years. 

Pedro  Cevallos. 

To  the  governor  of  the  council, 

Aranjuez.  March  21. 


APER  S.  ;(ig>;) 

Letter  from  king  Carlos  IV.  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon. 

Sir,  my  brother. 

Your  majesty  will  assuredly  hear 
with  pain  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  their 
consequences :  you  will  not  with¬ 
out  sympathy  see  a  king  who  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  his  throne, 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
great  monarch,  his  ally,  placing 
every  thing  in  his  protection  who 
alone  can  fix  his  happiness  and  that 
of  his  whole  family,  and  his  trusty 
and  beloved  subjects.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  and  amid 
the  clashing  of  weapons  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  choose  between  my 
life  and  death,  and  that  my  death 
would  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
queen  :  I  was  compelled  to  abdi¬ 
cate  the  throne :  but  to  day  peace 
is  restored,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  the  generosity  and  genius  of  the 
great  man  who  has  at  all  times 
declared  himself  my  friend,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution  to  resign  my¬ 
self  into  his  hands,  and,  await  what 
he  shall  resolve  on  my  fate,  that  of 
the  queen,  and  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Paz. 

I  address  myself  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  protest  against  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Aranjuez.,  and 
against  my  dethronement.  I  rely 
with  confidence,  and  altogether 
upon  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
of  your  majesty,  praying  that  God 
may  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Sir,  my  brother,  your  royal 
and  imperial  majesty’s  affectionate 
brother  and  friend, 

Carlos. 

Aranjuez ,  March  25.  . 

I  protest  and  declare,  that  my 
decree  of  the  IQth  of  March,  in 
which  I  renounce  my  crown  in 
,  favctU 
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favour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to 
which  I  was  compelled,  in  order 
to  prevent  greater  calamity,  and 
spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  therefore  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  of  no  authority. 

(Signed)  I,  The  King. 


TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE  AND 
SUBSIDY, 

Between  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies. — Signed  at  Palermo,  March 
30,  1808. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  being 
equally  animated  by  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  of  strengthening  more  and 
more  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
good  understanding  which  so  hap¬ 
pily  subsist  between  them,  have 
judged  that  nothing  could  contri¬ 
bute  more  efficaciously  to  that  sa¬ 
lutary  end  than  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy. 
For  this  purpose  their  said  majes¬ 
ties  have  named  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  right  bon.  William 
Drummond,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
most  hon.  privy  council,  and  his 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  his 
said  Sicilian  majesty;  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
the  right  illustrious  and  right  ex¬ 
cellent  1  homas  de  Somma,  marquis 
ot  Circello,  his  gentleman  of  thp 
chamber,  field-marshal  of  his  ar¬ 
mies,  knight  of  his  royal  order  of 
St.  Januarius,  hjs  councillor  of 
state,  secretary  of  state  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  foreign  affairs,  and  su- 
perintendant  general  of  the  ports; 
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who,  after  having  communicated 
their  respective  full  powers,  have 
agreed  upon  the  fallowing  ar~ 
tides :  — 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  sincere  and  con¬ 
stant  friendship  between  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  their  heirs 
and  successors,  which  has  always 
subsisted  up  to  the  present  time. 

II.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  shall  afford  to  qach  other, 
during  the  present  war  with  France, 
every  succour  and  assistance,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective 
forces,  and  shall  prevent  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  every  thing  that  can 
cause  them  trouble  or  detriment. 

III.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  engages  to  grant  to 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
stationed  in  the  fortresses  of  Sicily, 
and  to  all  British  ships  of  war,  an 
exemption  from  all  duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  him,  upon  every  thing  of 
which  the  British  squadrons  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  troops  of 
that  nation  may  stand  in  need,  and 
which  the  country  can  furnish,  in 
provisions,  food,  and  in  military 
and  naval  stores. 

IV.  His  Sicilian  majesty  being 
desirous  of  giving  an  additional 
proof  of  the  sentiments  by  which 
he  is  animated,  also  engages  to 
exempt  from  all  duties  belonging 
to  him  upon  such  provisions  as  may 
be  requisite  for  the  British  ships  of 
war  at  Malta,  as  well  as  all  military 
stores  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  on  condition,  however, 
that  each  vessel  or  vessels  of  war 
be  furnished  with  a  requisition 
from  the  governor  of  the  said 
island,  which  shall  specify  the  ar* 
ticles,  and  the  quantity  required. 

V.  His  Sicilian  majesty  further 
engages  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty,  never  to  allow  the  enemies 

of 
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of  Great  Britain  to  bring  into  any 
of  his  ports  during  the  present  war, 
any  British  ships  taken  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Great  Britain. 

VI.  His  Sicilian  majesty  also  en¬ 
gages  to  open  the  ports  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  during  the  present  war  to 
British  squadrons,  as  well  as  to  all 
merchant  and  other  ships  belong¬ 
ing  to  British  subjects,  without  any 
restriction  whatever,  referring  to 
the  third  article,  with  respect  to 
exemption  from  duties. 

VII.  His  Britannic  majesty  en¬ 
gages,  in  return,  to  defend  during 
the  present  war  the  fortresses  of 
Messina  and  Augusta,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  there  for  that  purpose,  at  his 
charge  and  expeiiee,  a  body  of 
troops,  which  in  the  present  war 
shall  consist  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  to  augment  their  number  if 
the  case  shall  require  it.  The  dis- 

•  position  of  which  troops  in  the 
said  fortresses  shall  be  in  such 
manner  and  proportion  as  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  (to  whom  every 
requisite  facility  shall  be  given) 
shall  judge  expedient:  and  his 
Britannic  majesty  stipulates,  that 
the  said  general  officers  shall  have 
the  power  of  exercising  martial  law 
in  the  above-mentioned  garrisons, 
with  respect  to  their  British  troops, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  rule,  as  are  ob¬ 
served  in  other  English  garrisons. 
Quarters  for  the  said  troops  shall 
be  provided  in  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  fortresses  by  his  Sicilian  ma¬ 
jesty. 

VIII.  His  Britannic  majesty 
further  engages  to  pay  to  his  Sici¬ 
lian  majesty,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  war,  an  annual 
subsidy  of  3C0,tX.:0/.  sterling  (to 
commence  from  the  10th  of  Sep- 

,  (ember,  1 805,  w  hen  the  British  and 
Russian  troops  landed  in  the  Nea¬ 
politan  territory),  payable  at  the 


rate  of  25,000/.  sterling  per  month  3 
which  payment  shall  always  be 
made  one  month  in  advance,  com¬ 
puting  from  the  date  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  present  treaty.  His 
Sicilian  majesty  purposing  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  said  subsidies  for  the  use 
of  his  marine,  and  of  his  land 
forces,  shall  regulate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  them  in  such  proportion  as 
these  two  services  may  require,  for 
the  defence  of  his  states,  and  for 
operations  against  the  common  ene¬ 
my  j  and  an  account  shall  be  given 
every  three  months  to  the  British 
government,  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  Sicilian  majesty  shall 
have  employed  the  subsidies  paid 
to  him  by  Great  Britain. 

IX.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  desiring  to  strengthen  more 
and  more  the  ties  which  unite  the 
two  nations,  and  to  extend  their 
mutual  relations,  will  employ  them¬ 
selves,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  of  commerce,  the 
articles  of  which  shall  be  equally 
advantageous  to  the  subjects  of 
both  states. 

X-  His  Sicilian  majesty  engages 
not  to  conclude  with  France  a 
peace  separate  from  England  :  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  on  his  part 
also  engages  not  to  make  a  peace 
with  France  without  comprehend¬ 
ing  and  saving  in  it  the  interests  of 
his  Sicilian  majesty. 

XI.  The  present  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  and  subsidy  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  two  high  contracting  parties, 
and  the  ratification  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed  in  due  form  in  London 
withip  the  space  of  four  months, 
from  the  date  of  its  signature,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  We,  the 
undersigned,  furnished  with 
full  powers  from  our  respect¬ 
ive  sovereigns,  have  signed 
the  present  treaty,  and  have 

therepntQ 
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thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of 
our  arms. 

W.  Drummond.  (L.  S.) 
Thomas  de  Sommo.  (L.  S.) 
Done  at  Palermo,  March  30,  1808. 


PROTEST 

Against  the  bill  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cotton  wool. 

Dissentient, 

1st,  Because,  as  this  bill  prohi¬ 
bits  the  exportation  of  all  cotton 
wool,  and  the  orders  of  council 
of  the  1 1  th  and  25th  of  November, 
180/,  force  into  British  ports  the 
whole  of  that  commodity  sent  by 
America  for  the  supply  of  foreign 
states,  the  quantity  "brought  by 
these  and  other  means  into  the 
British  market  must  be  so  great, 
in  proportion  to  the  demand,  as  to 
reduce  the  value  of  that  commo¬ 
dity  to  a  trifle. 

When  we  consider,  therefore, 
that  the  usual  exportation  of  cot- 
-  ton  wool  from  America  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bags, 
amounting,  at  twelve  pounds  per 
bag,  to  the  value  of  three  millions 
sterling,  we  conceive  that  this  is 
not  only  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  injury  ever  inflicted  on  a 
fiiendly  and  independent  state. 

2dly,  Because  this  reduction  of 
the  value  of  cotton  wool  will  dis¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  it  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that,  on  the  return  of  peace, 
when  the  demand  for  our  cotton 
goods  revives,  must  deeply  injure 
this  extensive  branch  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures,  by  producing  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  supply,  and  conse¬ 
quent  dearness  of  the  raw  material. 

3dly,  Because,  much  as  we  re¬ 
gret  the  unwarrantable  provoca¬ 
tion  given  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  injury  thus  in¬ 
flicted  on  our  manufactures,  we 
feel  with  still  deeper  affliction  the 


evil  with  which  this  bill  threatens 
the  constitution  of  our  country. 

Whilst  it  prohibits  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cotton  wool,  it  permits  his 
majesty,  by  licence  under  his  sign 
manual,  to  authorise  any  person  to 
export  from  Great  Britain  any 
quantity  of  cotton  wool,  under  such 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  secu¬ 
rities,  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
licence}  and  thus  confers  on  the 
crown  a  legal  right  to  arrange  and 
share  out  the  trade  in  a  most  va¬ 
luable  commodity}  a  principle, 
which  if  extended  to  other  articles, 
must  create  a  new  and  alarming 
source  of  influence,  almost  bound¬ 
less  in  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  carried. 

Even  when  confined  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  of  cotton  wool,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  a  most  dangerous  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  We  believe  there  is  no 
intelligent  merchant  who  must  not 
think,  that  by  the -prohibition  to 
export  cotton  wool  the  value  of 
that  article  will  suffjsr  a  diminu¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  at  least  of  one 
million  sterling.  It  is  plain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  bis  majesty  can,  by 
granting  licences,  supply  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  which  cotton  wool  went 
before  this  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  trade — as  the  com- 
modity,  with  the  restoration  of  de¬ 
mand,  must  resume  its  value — this 
immense  sum  may  be  corruptly 
distributed  by  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment,  by  giving  licences  to 
persons  whose  political  conduct  it 
may  wish  to  influence. 

4thly,  Because  we  think  there 
is  just  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
measure  is  adopted  with  a  view  to 
create  the  undue  influence  with 
which  it  arms  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment;  for  the  following  clause, 
which  tends  to  do  away  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  bill  confers,  without 

deranging 
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deranging  the  system  it  means  to 
establish,  was  rejected  by  the 
house. 

“  Provided  always,  that  when 
his  majesty  shall  determine,  by  li¬ 
cence,  to  authorise  the  exportation 
of  any  given  quantity  of  cotton 
wool,  the  board  of  trade  shall  an¬ 
nounce  such  determination  in  the 
gazette,  together  with  the  regula¬ 
tions,  restrictions,  and  securities, 
intended  to  be  specified  in  the  li¬ 
cence  ;  and  the  name  of  every  per¬ 
son  who,  within  a  week,  shall  state 
in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the 
said  board,  his  desire  to  export  the 
quantity  of  cotton  meant  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  -under  the  conditions  stipu¬ 
lated,  shall  be  put  into  a  glass  jar $ 
and  at  12  o’clock  on  the  ninth' day 
after  the  advertisement  shall  have 
been  inserted  in  the  gazette,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  such  of  the  per¬ 
sons  desirous  of  exporting  cotton 
wool  as  may  choose  to  attend,  after 
mixing  the  names  in  a  manner  to 
preclude  all  suspicion  of  prefer¬ 
ence,  draw  out  of  the  said  jar  one 
i  of  the  names  therein  contained, and 
i  his  majesty’s  licence  shall  forth- 
!  with  be  granted  to  the  person 
i  whose  name  is  so  drawn.” 

5thly,  Because,  recollecting  that 
j  within  these  few  days  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  have  received 
an  unanimous  petition  of  the  com¬ 
mon  council  of  the  city  of  London, 
declaring  “  that  the  burdens  borne 
by  the  people  of  this  country  have 
been  considerably  -augmented  by 
gross  abuses  in  the  management 
and  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  by  a  profusion  of  sine¬ 
cure  places  and  pensions,  which 
have  not  only  greatly  added  to  their 
sufferings,  but  created  a  pernici¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  influence,  cor¬ 
rupting  and  undermining  the  pure 
and  free  principles  of  the  British 
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constitution,”  we  dread  that  the 
passing  of  this  bill  must  give  rise 
to  serious  and  alarming  discontent, 
when  it  is  known  that  it  may  even¬ 
tually  arm  the  crown  with  the 
power  of  distributing  a  sum  equal 
in  amount  to  the  sum  allowed  for 
defraying  the  expenditure  of  his 
majesty’s  civil  list,  unaccompanied 
by  any  check  to  prevent  its  being  - 
used  for  the  purposes  of  augment¬ 
ing  to  an  unparalleled  degree  that 
<(  pernicious  and  dangerous  in¬ 
fluence”  which  has  so  solemnly 
been  stated  to  parliament  by  his 
majesty’s  faithful  and  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  the  corporation  of  London, 
as  “  corrupting  and  undermining 
the  pure  and  free  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.” 

Lauderdale,  Albemarle. 

King, 


PROTEST 

Against  the  bill  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  bark  to  France. 

Dissentient, 

1st,  Because  the  Jesuits’  bark, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  prohi¬ 
bited  by  this  bill,  has  been  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  a  specific 
for  many  dangerous  diseases  which 
war  has  a  tendency  to  spread  aqd 
to  exasperate ;  and  because  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  an  engine  . of  war  the  pri¬ 
vation  of  the  only  remedy  for  some 
of  the  greatest  sufferings  which 
war  is  capable  of  inflicting,  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  contrary 
to  humanity,  and  not  justified  bjf 
any  practice  of  civilized  nations. 

2dly,  Because  the  means  to> 
which  recourse  has  Been  hitherto 
had  in  war  have  no  analogy  to  the 
barbarous  enactment  of  this  bill ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  even  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  privation  to  be  created 
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by  it  has  any  tendency  whatever 
to  self-defence,  or  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
the  only  legitimate  object  by  which 
the  infliction  of  the  calamities  of 
War  can  in  any  case  be  justified. 

3dly,  Because  the  only  possible 
answer  to  these  objections  is,  that 
the  bill  will  not  produce  the  priva¬ 
tion  which  is  held  forth  as  its  os¬ 
tensible  object,  inasmuch  as  the 
Jesuits’  bark  may  be  exported  un¬ 
der  licences  from  the  crown  $  but 
sneb  an  answer  would  only  prove 
the  bill  to  be  wholly  useless  to  its 
purposes,  whilst  it  would  still  leave 
in  its  full  operation  the  odious  pre¬ 
cedent  of  having  resorted,  in  cold 
blood,  for  the  mere  speculative 
sale  of  our  manufactures,  even  to 
the  possible  infliction  of  miseries 
not  to  be  vindicated  but  by  the 
view  of  self-preservation,  or,  in 
the  extremities  of  war,  directed  to 
that  justifiable  object. 

dthly.  Because,  as  no  scarcity  of 
the  Jesuits’  bark  appears  to  exist  in 
France,  and  as,  in  the  contrary 
case,  no  possible  exertion  on  the 
part  of  this  country  could  effectually 
prevent  its  importation  into  the 
numerous  port?  under  the  dominion 
or  controul  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  the  bill  appears  to  us  to  be 
grossly  vicious  in  principle,  whilst 
it  is  absolutely  nugatory  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  therefore,  in  every  point 
of  view,  disgraceful  and  absurd. 

bthly.  Because  if  it  were  even 
just,  expedient,  or  practicable,  to 
force  the  importation  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  upon  our  enemies,  by 
withholding  the  jesuits’  bark  but 
upon  condition  of  their  permitting 
such  importation,  that  principle 
should  have  been  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  bill,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  specifically  declared  in  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  vesting  in  the  crown  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  discretion  to  dispense  with 


the  prohibition  by  licences ;  a  power 
destructive  of  the  equality  of  British 
commerce,*  and  dangerous  to  the 
freedom  of  the  British  constitution. 
Erskine, 

Cholmondely, 

Upper  Ossory, 

Bedford, 

Ponsonby  (earl  of  Besborough);, 
Albemarle, 

Ponsonby  (of  Immokilly), 
Essex, 

Carrington, 

Grenville, 

Rosslyn, 

Lauderdale, 

Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley). 


RENUNCIATION  OF  THE 
SPANISH  THRONE. 

The  period  when  the  destiny  of 
the  Spanish  nation  and  its  sove¬ 
reign  is  irrevocably  fixed  has  now 
arrived.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  emperor  Napoleon 
and  king  Charles,  and  which  has 
been  acceded  to  by  the  prince  of 
the  Austurias,  and  the  infantes 
don  Carlos,  don  Francisco,  and 
don  Antonio,  who  compose  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  Spain,  all  the  existing  differ¬ 
ences  have  been  adjusted,  and  the 
following  proclamations  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  supreme  councils  of 
Castile,  the  inquisition,  and  the 
junta  of  the  government,  by  the 
king. 


To  the  Supreme  Council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  the  Council  of  Inquisition, 
&c. 

In  the  present  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  have  resolved  to 
give  a  new  proof  of  our  affection 
towards  our  beloved  subjects, 

whose 
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whose  happiness  daring  the  whole 
course  of  our  reign  has  been  the 
constant  object  of  our  solicitude. 
~We  have  therefore  abdicated  all 
our  claims  upon  the  Spanish  king¬ 
doms  in  favour  of  our  friend  and 
ally  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
by  a  treaty  which  has  been  signed 
and  ratified,  and  which  stipulates 
for  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  holy  religion, 
not  only  as  the  predominant,  but 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive,  religion 
in  Spain. 

We  have  therefore  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  send  you  this  letter,  that 
you  should  conform  yourselves 
thereto,  publish  its  contents,  and 
make  every  exertion  in  support  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  Display 
the  utmost  frankness  and  friend¬ 
ship  towards  the  French,  and, 
above  all,  direct  all  your  care  to 
preserve  the  country  from  insur¬ 
rections  and  tumults. 

In  the  new  condition  upon 
which  we  are  entering,  we  shall 
frequently  turn  our  eyes  towards 
you,  and  happy  shall  we  be  to 
know  that  you  enjoy  peace  and 
contentment. 

Given  at  the  imperial  palace. 
May  4.  1,  The  King. 


To  the  Supreme  Junta  of  the 
Government. 

Having  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  one  same  direction  to  all  the 
forces  of  our  kingdom,  in  order  to 
maintain  security  of  property  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we 
have  thought  it  fit  to  nominate  our 
cousin,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
who  at  the  same  time  commands 
the  troops  of  our  ally,  the  emperor 


of  the  French.  We  command  the 
council  of  Castile,  and  the  cap- 
tains-general  and  governors  of  our 
provinces,  to  obey  his  orders.  In 
the  same  quality  he  shall  preside 
over  the  junta  of  the  governments. 

Given  at  Bayonne,  at  the  impe¬ 
rial  palace,  styled  the  palace  of  the 
government.  May  4. 

I,  The  King* 

PROCLAMATION. 

Spaniards!  — My  beloved  sub- 
jects,  perfidious  men  seek  to  mis¬ 
lead  you.  They  would  put  arms 
into  your  hands  against  the  French 
troops;  they  seek  alike  to  arm  you 
against  the  French,  and  the  French 
against  you.  The  sacking  of  all 
Spain,  calamities  of  every  kind 
would  be  the  result.  The  spirit 
ot  faction,  the  sad  effects  of  which 
I  have  already  felt,  is  still  in  mo¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  these  im¬ 
portant  and  critical  circumstances* 
I  am  occupied  in  concerting  with 
my  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French* 
all  that  concerns  your  welfare- 
Beware  of  listening  to  the  enemies 
of  it.  All  those  who  speak  to  you 
against  France  thirst  for  yom* 
blood ;  they  are  either  the  enemies 
of  your  nation,  or  the  agents  of 
England,  who  are  busily  availing 
themselves,  of  circumstances,  and 
whose  intrigues  would  involve  the 
loss  of  your  colonies,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  your  provinces,  or  a  series 
of  years  of  trouble  and  calamity 
for  your  country. 

Spaniards !  trust  to  my  expe¬ 
rience,  and  obey  that  authority 
which  I  hold  from  God  and  my 
fathers;  follow  my  example,  and 
think  that  in  the  position  in  which 
you  stand,  there  is  no  prosperity 
and  safety  for  "Spaniards  but  in 
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the  friendship  of  the  great  emperor , 
our  ally 

Given  at  Bayonne,  from  the 
imperial  palace,  styled  palace  of  the 
Government,  May  4. 

I,  The  King. 


The  Supreme  Junta  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Madrid, 

Inhabitants  of  Madrid. 

Your  tranquillity  will  be  from 
henceforth  unalterable.  You  will 
owe  it  to  the  loyalty  of  your  own 
character  j  but  it  will  be  still  more 
assured  to  you  by  the  confidence, 
which  is  inspired  by  the  laws,  and 
by  the  prudence  of  zealous  magis¬ 
trates,  to  whom  their  execution  is 
committed.  It  is  in  this  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  supreme  junta  of  go- 
vernnient  proclaims,  that  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  allied  army  has  suppressed  the 
military  commission,  established 
only  for  one  day,  as  a  necessary 
though  severe  measure,  which 
would  not  have  been  established, 
but  for  the  perverseness  of  some 
individuals  j  that,  from  henceforth, 
every  inhabitant,  whatsoever  may 
be  his  rank,  who  shall  have  given 
cause  for  being  seized  by  the 
French  troops,  provided  he  has  not 
borne  arms  against  them,  shall  be 
immediately  given  over  to  his  pro¬ 
per  judges,  and  tried  by  them. 
And  even  in  the  only  excepted 
case,  viz.  that  of  having  borne 
arms  against  the  French  troops,  a 
judge  nominated  by  the  competent 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  shall  always 
assist  in  regulating  the  whole  of 
the  process  against  the  accused 
till  sentence  is  pronounced.  No 
countrymen  domiciliated  in  the 
town,  nor  strangers,  shall  be  mo¬ 
lested  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
if  their  dress  \  and  still  less  the  ec¬ 


clesiastics.  The  carriers  employed 
in  bringing  provisions  to  the  town 
shall  henceforward  be  subject  to 
no  vexation,  or  detension  of  their 
carriages  or  mules.  Every  indivi¬ 
dual  who  shall  have  just  com¬ 
plaints  to  make,  on  addressing 
himself  to  the  judge  of  police  may 
rest  assured,  that  he  will  on  the 
same  day  obtain  full  justice  and 
reparation  for  whatever  damage 
he  may  have  sustained  As  to 
the  muleteers,  who  are  likewise 
employed  in  bringing  provisions  to 
town,  and  who  generally  stay  there 
a  few  days,  only  one  half  of  their 
cattle  shall  in  future  be  put  in  re¬ 
quisition,  even  under  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  $  and  in  no  case 
shall  they  be  detained  longer  than 
three  or  four  days,  for  which  they 
shall  be  paid  at  the  prices  already 
given  out.  Orders  shall  be  given 
at  those  gates  of  the  town  where 
carriers  have  suffered  arbitrary  de¬ 
tensions,  in  order  to  be  searched 
and  stripped  of  their  arms,  that 
this  abuse  be  in  future  prevented. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  repeat 
the  order  against  introducing  fire¬ 
arms,  or  other  prohibited  weapons 
into  the  city :  they  ought  always 
to  be  deposited  at  the  gate. 

Given  at  the  palace,  by  order  of 
the  supreme  junta  of  govern¬ 
ment,  May  5,  1808. 

Compte  Casa  Valencia, 
Secretary. 


DECREE  FOR  UNITING  TUSCANY 
TO  THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Art.  I.  The  dukedoms  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  are  united  to  the 
French  empire  under  the  name 
of  the  department  of  the  Taro ; 
they  shall  form  an  inseparable, 
indivisible  portion  of  the  French 
territory,  from  the  period  of  the 

notification 
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notification  of  the  present  senatus 
consultum. 

II  The  states  of  Tuscany  are 
united  to  the  French  empire,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  department  ©f 
the  Arno,  the  department  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  depart” 
ment  of  the  Ombrona.  They 
shall  form  an  indivisible  portion  of 
the  French  empire,  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  notification  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  decree. 

III.  The  laws  which  govern 
the  French  empire  shall,  in  the 
departments  of  the  Arno,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  the  Ombrona,  be 
made  public  before  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1809,  the  period  from 
which  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  for  those  departments  shall 
take  its  commencement. 

IV.  The  department  of  the 
Taro,  and  that  of  the  Arno,  shall 
each  have  six  deputies  in  the  le¬ 
gislative  body  3  the  department  of 
the  Mediterranean  three 5  and  the 
department  of  the  Ombrona  three ; 

'  which  will  raise  the  number  of 
the  members  of  that  body  to  342. 

V.  The  deputies  of  the  depart- 
i  ment  of  the  Taro  shall  be  chosen 
1  and  named  without  delay,  and 

shall  enter  the  legislative  body  be¬ 
fore  the  session  of  3  8O9. 

VI.  The  deputies  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Arno,  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  of  the  Ombrona,  shall 
enter  the  legislative  body  before 
the  session  of  I8O9,  &c. 


THE  POPE. 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
&c.  Whereas  the  temporal  sove¬ 
reign  of  Rome  has  refused  to  make 
war  against  England,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  demand 
that  their  communications  should 
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not  be  intercepted  by  a  hostile 
power  j  and  whereas  the  donation 
of  Charlemagne,  our  illustrious 
predecessor  ,  of  the  countries  which 
form  the  holy  see,  was  for  the 
good  of  Christianity,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion: — We  therefore  decree  that 
Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata,  and 
Camerino,  be  for  ever  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  to 
which  kingdom  all  cardinal  pre¬ 
lates,  &c.  natives  of  those  districts, 
are  commanded  to  return  by  the 
5th  of  June  (past),  on  pain  of  con* 
fiscation  of  goods.  &c. 

His  holiness  having  received  the 
painful  notification  of  the  above- 
mentioned  four  provinces,  has, 
under  the  distressing  feelings 
which  this  rigorous  treatment  has 
occasioned,  charged  cardinal  Ga- 
brielli  to  make  the  following  de¬ 
claration  : — 

DECLARATION  OF  HIS  HOLINESS. 

Quirinal  Palace,  May  19,  1808. 

His  holiness  having  received  the 
painful  notification  of  the  union 
which  is  about  to  take  place,  of 
his  four  duchies  of  Urbino,  Mace¬ 
rata,  Ancona,  and  Camerino,  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  amid  the 
cruel  uneasiness  which  this  rigor¬ 
ous  treatment  causes  him,  has 
charged  the  cardinal  Gabrielli, 
pro-secretary  of  state,  to  make  th® 
following  frank  declaration  to  your 
most  illustrious  highness. 

The  holy  father  has  seen,  with 
infinite  pain,  that  the  force  of  the 
reasons  contained  in  the  note  of 
the  19th  of  April,  addressed  to  M. 
Le  Febvre,  the  charge  d’affaires, 
has  not  prevented  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  from  putting  his 
threats  in  execution.  He  has  seen, 
with  the  same  feelings,  that  this 
powerful  monarch,  in  whose  hands 
he  placed,  at  the  altar,  the  sceptre, 

and 
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and  the  rod  of  justice,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  contrary  to  every  species 
of  right,  to  inflict  upon  him  a  new 
spoliation  of  the  best  part  of  the 
states  which  remained  to  him. 

But  what  has  been  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  his  holiness  in  observing 
a  decree,,  dated  one  day  anterior  to 
the  note  of  M.  Champagnyj  so 
that  even  before  that  minister  had 
renewed  his  propositions,  and  re¬ 
ceived  ah  answer,  the  fate  of  the 
three  usurped  provinces  was  al* 
ready  decided I 

The  astonishment  of  the  holy 
father  was  still  farther  augmented, 
when  he  saw  it  assigned  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  cause  of  this  spoliation, 
that  he  had  constantly  refused  to 
make  war  upon  England,  and  to 
confederate  with  the  kings  of  Na- 
pies  and  of  Italy.  However,  his 
holiness  had  never  ceased  to  repre¬ 
sent,  that  his  sacred  character  of 
minister  of  peace— the  God,  whose 
representative  he  is  upon  earth, 
being  the  God  of  peace— that  his 
quality  of  universal  pastor,  and  of 
the  common  father  of  all  the  faith¬ 
ful —  that  the  holy  laws  of  justice, 
of  which,  as  the  representative  of 
the  God  who  is  their  source,  he 
ought  to  be  the  guardian  and  the 
avenger — could  never  permit  him 
to  enter  into  a  permanent  system 
of  war,  and  much  less  still  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  without  any  motive, 
against  the  British  government, 
from  which  it  had  never  received 
the  slightest  offence.  However, 
the  holy  father  conjured  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  reflect,  that  not  having, 
and  not  being  in  the  capacity  of 
having  enemies,  because  he  is  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
into  the  world  not  to  foment  but 
to  destroy  animosities,  he  could 
not  bind  himself  and  his  succesors, 
in  perpetuity,  as  the  emperor 
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wished,  to  make  war  for  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  another. 

But  his  holiness  had  also  urged 
the  incalculable  evils  which  would 
result  to  religion,  should  he  enter 
into  a  system  of  perpetual  confede¬ 
ration,  and  that,  without  compro¬ 
mising  his  honour,  without  incur¬ 
ring  universal  hatred,  without  be¬ 
traying  his  duties  and  his  con¬ 
science,  he  could  not  place  him¬ 
self  in  the  situation,  by  the  league 
proposed,  of  becoming  the  enemy 
of  every  state,  even  a  catholic  so¬ 
vereign,  and  of  binding  himself  to 
make  war  upon  him.  But  all  the 
representations,  and  all  the  reasons 
so  frequently  submitted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  with  paternal  mildness  have 
not  produced  the  least  impression. 

It  has  been  sought  to  justify  the 
spoliation  upon  another  pretext, 
by  assigning  as  the  second  motive 
which  produced  it,  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
of  the  two  armies  of  Italy  and  Na¬ 
ples,  demanded  that  their  commu¬ 
nication  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  a  hostile  power. 

If  by  this  power  is  meant  to  be 
understood  England,  the  history  of 
almost  two  centuries  will  shew 
the  falsity  of  this  specious  pretence. 
—The  catholic  princes  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  house  of  Austria,  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Charles  ,, 
II.  of  Spain,  possessed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  ofi 
Milan,  which  forms  at  present  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of:: 
Italy 5  and  they  never  perceived!! 
that  their  interests  were  compro¬ 
mised  5  they  never  experienced!! 
this  pretended  obstacle  to  the:: 
communication  of  their  armies.. 
They  were  frequently  at  war  with: 
Great  Britain,  and  still  oftener:! 
with  France,  but  they  were  never:) 
apprehensive  of  an  intermediate:4 

debarkation  i 
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debarkation  upon  the  territory  of 
the  holy  see;  still  less  did  they 
pretend  to  force  the  pontiffs  of  that 
period  to  unite  and  confederate 
with  them,  or  to  despoil  them  of 
their  possessions,  should  they  have 
refused. 

But  putting  history  aside,  what 
risks  could  the  interests  of  these 
separated  kingdoms  even  run  ? 
The  neutrality  of  the  holy  fathers, 
recognized  and  respected  by  all 
other  powers,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  its  violation,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  place  these 
interests  in  security. 

To  render  this  security  still 
greater,  and  to  take  away  every 
sort  of  pretext,  his  holiness  carried 
his  compliance  as  far  as  he  con¬ 
sistently  could;  he  declared  him¬ 
self  disposed  to  shut  his  ports 
against  the  English  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  and  to  employ  his  troops 
to  guard  the  coasts  of  his  states 
from  every  hostility  whatever. 

But  what  attack  could  be  dread¬ 
ed  upon  these  two  kingdoms, 
which  border  upon  the  states  of 
the  holy  see,  while  French  troops, 
for  so  long  a  period,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
or  of  individuals,  have  violated  his 
neutrality,  occupied  all  his  ports, 
and  covered  all  his  coasts  ? 

If,  however,  by  a  hostile  power, 
it  was  wished  to  designate  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  holy  father,  his  charac¬ 
ter  itself,  mild  and  pacific,  puts  an 
end  to  this  injurious  imputation  ; 
but  the  better  to  refute  it,  his  holi¬ 
ness  calls  to  witness  the  French 
empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
in  favour  of  which  he  signed  two 
concordats,  whose  violation  has 
been  the  source  of  perpetual  grief 
to  his  heart,  in  having  constantly, 
but  in  vain,  pressed  their  faithful 
execution.  He  calls  Europe  itself 
to  witness,  which  has  seen  him,  in 


his  old  age,  in  the  most  rigorous 
season  of  the  year,  traverse  the 
Alps,  and  proceed  to  Paris,  not 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  and 
disgust  of  other  great  powers,  in 
order  to  consecrate  and  crown  his 
imperial  and  royal  majesty.  He 
calls  to  witness  the  whole  French 
troops,  from  the  commander  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  either  those  who 
have  traversed  the  states  of  the 
holy  see,  or  those  who  have  resid¬ 
ed  there,  whether  they  have  not 
experienced  in  the  papal  territory 
a  reception  the  most  friendly,  and 
a  hospitality  the  most  generous; — 
a  hospitality  which  cost  bitter 
tears  to  the  holy  father,  who  was 
indispensably  obliged  to  load  his 
subjects  wkfr  imposts  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  payment  of  the  French 
troops  ;  in  short,  his  holiness  calls 
to  witness  his  majesty  himself,  for 
whom  he  has  not  ceased  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  to  testify  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  regards. 

But  if  his  holiness  were  able  to 
testify  the  surprise  excited  by  the 
two  first  articles,  advanced  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  spoliation,  he  wants  words 
to  express  the  profound  astonish¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  third.  It  bears 
upon  the  donation  of  Charlemagne, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  that  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity, 
and  not  for  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  celebrated  and  glorious  mo¬ 
narch,  whose  memory  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  blessed  by  the  church,  did 
not  give  to  the  holy  see  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  have  been  usurped. 
It  is  notorious  that  they  were,  at 
an  epoch  very  remote  from  his  age, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  in  consequence  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  submission  of  the  people, 
who  were  abandoned  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  the  east ;  that  the  Lom¬ 
bards^ 
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bards,  having  afterwards  occupied 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the 
Pentapolis,  which  include  these 
provinces,  Pepin,  the  illustrious 
and  religious  father  .  of  Charle¬ 
magne, .  recovered  them,  and  re¬ 
stored  them  to  pope  Stephen ;  that 
that  great  emperor,  who  was  the 
honour  and  admiration  of  the 
eighth  century,  far  'rom  wishing 
to  revoke. the  generous  and  pious 
donation  of  his  father,  approved 
and  confirmed  it  under, pope  Adri¬ 
an  ;  that  far  from  wishing  to  strip 
the  Roman  church  of  her  posses¬ 
sions,  he  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  secure  and  aggrandise 
them  5  that  consequently,  in  his 
will  he  laid  an  express  obligation 
on  his  three  sons,  to  protect  the 
states  of  the  church,  with  their 
arms  j  that  he  reserved  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors  no  right  of  revoking  that 
which  his  father  Pepin  had  done 
for  the  advantage  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter;  that  his  whole  design 
-was  to  protect  the  Roman  pontiffs 
against  their  enemies,  and  not  to 
compel  them  to  excite  enemies; 
that  ten  centuries  which  have  pass- 
ed  away  since  the  days  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  a  thousand  years  of  peace¬ 
able  possession,  render  useless  all 
more  ancient  investigations,  and 
all  ulterior  interpretations  ;  that, 
even  if  that  pious  prince  had,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  free  restitution  or  gift  of 
these  territories,  restored  or  given 
them  for  the  profit  of  Christianity, 
it  is  exactly  for  the  welfare  of 
Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  of  the  catholic  religion, 
that  the  holy  father  wishes  peace 
with  all  the  world,  avoids  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  resentment  of  any  power, 
and  refuses  to  interfere  in  political 
quarrels.  After  so  many  voices 
have  been  raised  .against  different 
popes,  who  have,  for  the  best  rea¬ 
sons,  '  engaged  in  wars,  the  holy 


father  cannot  perceive  why  it  can 
be  attributed  to  him  as  a  crime 
that  he  refused  to  assume  a  war¬ 
like  character,  and,  at  the  suggest¬ 
ion  of  a  foreign  power,  commence 
a  war  without  any  provocation, 
and  which  must  be  highly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  religion  and  bis  subjects. 

His. holiness  cannot  on  any  ac¬ 
count  overlook  the  injury  which  is 
done  him  in  the  forementioned  de¬ 
cree,  wherein  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  gift  of  Charlemagne  was  not  made 
for  the  ben  fit  of  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion.;  thereby  accusing  his 
holiness  of  betraying  the  interests 
of  the  church.  This  accusation 
Las  made  a  lively  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  holiness,  who  for 
upwards  of  three  years  has  been 
suffering  persecution  in  behalf  of 
religion,  and  for  having  acted  faith¬ 
fully  in  his  apostolic  capacity.  He 
has  suffered  it,  that  he  might  not 
implicate  himself  in  a  permanent: 
system  of  warfare,  and  that  he: 
might  not,  by  his  conduct,  obstruct:: 
the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic; 
worship. 

His  holiness  has  submitted  to  it,,, 
because  he  could  not  admit  the; 
principles  which  were  frequently;  j 
intimated  to  him,  which  were,  that! 
if  his  holiness  was  bishop  of  Rome, 
his  majesty  was  notwithstanding: 
emperor  of  it,  and  that  the  holy  fa¬ 
ther  ought  to  submit  to  him  in: 
temporal  matters  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  his  majesty  submitted  to  his 
holiness  in  religious  matters ;  that 
the  territories  of  the  holy  see  be¬ 
longed  t©  the  French  empire,  and 
that  therefore  the  pope  ought  al-, 
ways  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  emperor  and  his  successors; 
that  he  ought  at  all  times  to  conSi-i 
der  the  enemies  of  France  as  his: 
own,  and  that  he  ought  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  become  a  part  of  the 
federative  system  of  the  empire. 

;  The 
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The  solemn  oaths  which  the  holy- 
father  has  made  to  maintain  his 


liberty  and  independence,  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  catholic  religion,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  his  supreme 
spiritual  power,  do  not  allow  him 
to  subscribe  to  those  destructive 
and  fatal  maxims.  Plis  holiness 
suffers  this  persecution,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  his  majesty  to  nominate  as 
many  French  cardinals  as  should 
form  one- third  of  the  sacred  col¬ 
lege,  which  must  have  sapped  the 
fundamental  base  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  attacked  the  independence  of 
his  spiritual  power,  and  again  in¬ 
troduced  those  unhappy  disasters 
which  the  church  still  deplores. 
His  holiness  suffers,  because  he 
would  not  enter  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  any 
power  in  Europe,  catholic  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Tf  this  refusal  implies  an 
abandonment  of  religion,  let  hea- 
ven,  the  church,  the  world,  and 
posterity,  judge.  The  holy  father 
has  the  most  conscientious  refec¬ 
tion,  that  he  never  did  any  injury 
to  his  majesty,  or  to  France ;  but 
if  his  majesty  actually  had  any 
complaints  against  his  holiness  per¬ 
sonally,  that  would  not  justify  him 
in  resenting  on  the  catholic  church, 
by  irrevocably  and  for  ever  rob¬ 
bing  it  of  that  very  property  which 
the  same  decree  declares  to  have 
been  bestowed  for  the  good  of 
Christianity,  nor  to  rob  that  church, 
which  is  not  the  proprietor,  more 
than  the  pontiff,  who  is  only  the 
guardian  of  it.  That  church  hav¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  superintendance 
of  every  other,  hath,  since  the 
peace  of  Constantine,  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  piety  of  monafchs 
and  people,  aud  hath,  by  an  ad¬ 
mirable  order  of  Providence,  first 
accumulated  .considerable  property, 
1608. 


and  afterwards  different  states,  that 
it  might  maintain  its  spiritual  go¬ 
vernment  with  more  decency,  li¬ 
berty,  and  advantage-  this  very 
church,  which  his  majesty  would 
reduce  to  a  state  of  degradation, 
and  incapacity  of  exercising  its  di¬ 
vine  supremacy. 

His  holiness  cannot  sufficiently 
regret  the  error  into  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  fallen,  since,  in  his  de¬ 
cree,  whereby  he  deprives  the  holy 
see  of  a  part  of  its  states,  on  the 
ground  “  that  they  were  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  benefit  the  enemies  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion”  His  majesty  has 
published  in  the  same  states,  that 
code  against  which  his  holiness 
hath  so  often,  but.  unsuccessfully, 
complained,  on  account  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  it  contains  contrary  to  the 
gospel  and  the  laws  of  the  church, 
particularly  of  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce. 

Plis  holiness  cannot  conceal  his 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  demand 
ot  his  excellency  cardinal  Caprara 
for  his  passports  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  motive  to  justify  this  scan¬ 
dalous  spoliation.  After  what  the 
undersigned  had  the  honour  of 
signifying,  in  answer  to  the  note 
of  his  excellency  M'.  Champagny 
in  the  month  of  April,  his  holiness 
believes  that  the  grounds  of  the 
principal  accusations  are  com¬ 
pletely  refuted.  He  hath  already 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  passports  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  equitable  condition 
that  the  French  emperor  should 
evacuate  Rome,  and  relinquish 
those  pretensions  which  his  holi¬ 
ness  felt  inadmissible.  His  holi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  cannot  abstain 
from  repeating,  that  it  was  discre¬ 
tionary  with  his  majesty  either  to 
permit  the  departure  of  lVJ  Capra¬ 
ra,  who  was  not  only  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  at 
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the  same  time  the  apostolic  legate, 
or  to  permit  him  to  continue  his 
residence  at  Paris,  His  departure 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  made 
any  subject  of  complaint. 

If  the  injustice  of  this  decree 
hath  increased  the  grief  where¬ 
with  the  mind  of  his  holiness  is 
overwhelmed,  he  could  not  but  be 
additionally  afflicted  on  perusing 
the  other  decree  of  the  same  date, 
which  enjoins  all  cardinals,  pre¬ 
lates,  and  officers,  holding  any 
employment  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  are  natives  of  Italy,  to  return, 
under  the  penalty  of  their  whole 
property  in  case  of  disobedience. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  to 
his  holiness,  that  it  is  not  his  tem¬ 
poral  authority,  but  also  his  spi¬ 
ritual,  which  is  intended  to  be 
subverted,  although  the  second 
decree  makes  a  studied  distinction 
between  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome,  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  under  the  pretext  of  shew¬ 
ing  a  seeming  respect  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  — -It  must  be  evident  to  the 
universe,  that  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  are  to  render 
his  holiness  incapable  of  fulfilling 
his  sacred  duties,  by  dispersing  his 
senate,  and  overturning  the  church 
establishment,  and  removing  from 
him  those  persons  most  dear  to 
him,  thereby  depriving  him  of  the 
only  consolation  which  remained 
to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  apos¬ 
tolical  functions,  already  on  the 
decline. 

The  pope  is  not  only  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  hath  been  so  impro¬ 
perly  asserted,  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  in  that  character,  he 
is  entitled  to  choose  his  ministers 
and  coadjutors  from  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  fact, 
sinye  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tHarnty,  the  dlergy  of  Rome  have 


been  always  composed,  not  only 
of  Romans,  but  of  individuals  from 
all  nations,  as  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  strangers  admitted 
amongst  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and 
who,  during  the  first  four  centu¬ 
ries,  ascended  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  All  these  motives  justify 
the  grief  of  his  holiness,  who  pro¬ 
tests  against  a  law,  which  spares 
not  even  distinguished  ecciesias^ 
tics,  chosen  to  assist  him  in  his 
labours  for  the  church  of  God. 
His  holiness  at  the  same  time 
strongly  protests,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  against  the  usurpation 
of  his  states.  He  solemnly  de-. 
dares  it  to  be  unjust,  vain,  void, 
and  of  no  avail ;  that  it  never  can 
truly  affect  the  imprescriptible  and 
legitimate  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  possession  of  his  holiness  and 
successors  for  ever ;  and  if  force 
shall  deprive  him  of  his  possessions,, 
he  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  his  rights,  because  the 
holy  see  can  recover  the  real  pos¬ 
session,  when  it  may  please  the 
true  and  faithful  God ,  who  fights  for 
justice ,  and  who  hath  inscribed  on 
his  garments  and  forehead,  THE 
KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF 
LORDS. 

At  the  same  time  his  holiness 
addresses  the  most  ardent  vows  to 
the  Father  of  mercy,  to  inspire  his 
subjects,  withdrawn  from  his 
power,  and  who  shall  always  re¬ 
main  dear  to  his  heart,  with  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  patience  and  resignation,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  one  day  ob¬ 
tain  from  heaven  consolation  and 
peace,  and  that  they  may  always 
preserve  inviolate  in  their  hearts 
religion  and  faith.  The  God  of 
Israel  will  grant  his  people  strength 
and  virtue.  / 

These  are  the  sentiments  and 
protestations  which  the  under-  j 
signed  has  been  required  by  hisi: 
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holiness  to  make  to  your  excel¬ 
lency,  as  charge  d’affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  with  which 
these  provinces  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated.  The  undersigned  hath 
made  it  a  sacred  duty  to  obey 
faithfully  the  orders  which  he  has 
received,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  his 
§incere  consideration. 

G.  Cardinal  Gabrielli. 
To  Signor  Cavaliero  Aldini , 
Charge  D' Affaires  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy . 

.  •*  ..I*™  ■  —  ■  — ' 

RESIGNATION 

Of  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  King 
Charles  IV.  and  the  Prince  of 
Asturias. 

Napoleon  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  animated  equally 
by  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
anarchy  to  which  Spain  is  a 
prey,  and  to  save  that  brave  na¬ 
tion  from  the  agitation  of  faction, 
and  the  convulsions  of  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  place  it  in  the 
sole  position  which  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  now  found,  can 
maintain  its  integrity,  guaran¬ 
tee  its  colonies,  and  enable 
it  to  unite  all  its  means  to  those 
of  France  to  obtain  a  maritime 
peace ;  have  resolved  to  combine 
all  their  efforts,  and  to_regulate 
by  a  particular  convention  in¬ 
terests  so  dear  to  them,  to  this 
effect  they  have  appointed, — 
His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  confederation  of 

I  the  Rhine,  the  general  of  division 
Huroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  3 

JJiS  majesty  the  king  of  Spain  and 
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the  Indies,  his  serene  highness 
Manual  Godoy,  prince  of  th© 
peace,  count  of  Evora  Mont, 
who  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  ag 
follows :  — 

Art.  I.  His  majesty  king  Charles 
having  during  his  whole  life  only 
had  in  view  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  and  constantly  adhering 
to  the  principle,  that  all  the  acts  of 
the  sovereign  ought  solely  to  at¬ 
tend  to  that  object ;  as  the  present 
circumstances  can  only  be  a  source 
of  dissensions  the  more  fatal,  be¬ 
cause  factions  have  divided  his  own 
family,  has  resolved  to  cede  and 
does  cede  by  these  presents,  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon,  all 
his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  as  the  only  means 
in  the  state  at  which  things  have 
arrived  which  can  re-establish 
order :  it  being  always  understood, 
that  the  said  cession  only  takes 
place  in  order  that  his  subjects 
may  enjoy  the  two  following  con¬ 
ditions: — 1.  The  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  maintained.  2. 
The  prince  whom  his  majesty  the 
emperor  Napoleon  shall  judge  pro¬ 
per  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  shall  be  independent,  and 
the  limits  of  Spain  shall  undergo 
no  alteration. 

II.  The  catholic,  apostolic  and 
Roman  religion  shall  be  the  only 
one  in  Spain  $  no  reformed  religion 
shall  be  tolerated  there,  and  still 
less  infidelity,  according  to  the 
usage  now  established. 

3 II.  All  acts  contrary  to  those 
of  our  faithful  subjects,  since  the 
revolution  of  Aranjuez,  are  null 
and  of  no  validity,  and  their  pro¬ 
perty  shall  be  restored  to  them. 

IV.  His  majesty  king  Charles 
having  thus  secured  the  prosperity, 
the  integrity,  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  subjects,  his  majesty 
(O  2)  th© 
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the  emperor  engages  to  give  an 
asylum  in  his  states  to  king 
Charles,  to  the  queen,  to  the^ 
prince  of  peace,  as  also  to  those  of 
their  servants,  who  shall  wish  to 
follow  them;  who  shall  enjoy  in 
France  a  rank  equivalent  to  that 
which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 

V.  The  imperial  palace  of  Com- 
peigne,  and  the  parks  and  forests 
dependent  on  it,  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  king  Charles  during  his 
life. 

VI.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
gives  and  guarantees  to  king 
Charles  a  civil  list  of  80,000,000 
of  reals,  which  his  majesty  the 
emperor  will  cause  to  be  paid  him 
without  delay  every  month,  from 
the  treasury  of  the  crown. 

At  the  death  of  king  Charles  a 
revenue  of  2,000,000  shall  form 
the  dowry  of  the  queen. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
Napoleon  engages  to  grant  to  all 
the  infantes  of  Spain  an  annual 
rent  of  four  hundred  thousand 
livres,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  and 
their  descendants  in  perpetuity, 
saving  the  revertibility  of  the  said 
rent  from  one  branch  to  the  other, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  one  of 
them,  according  to  civil  laws.  In 
case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the 
branches,  the  said  rent  shall  revere 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

VIII.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
Napoleon  shall  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  shall  judge  proper 
with  the  future  king  of  Spain  for 
the  payment  of  the  civil  list,  and 
the  rents  stipulated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  articles;  but  his  majesty  king 
Charles  IV.  is  understood  to  have 
no  relation  with  respect  to  that 
object,  except  with  the  treasury  of 
France. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
Napoleon  gives  in  exchange  to  his 
majesty  king  Charles  the  castle  of 


Chambord,  with  the  parks,  forests, 
and  farms,  dependent  on  it,  to  en¬ 
joy  in  full  propriety,  and  to  dispos# 
of  as  shall  seem  to  him  good. 

X.  In  consequence  his  majesty 
king  Charles  renounces  in  favour 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  all  the 
allodial  and  particular  property  not 
appertaining  to  the  crown  of  Spain K 
but  possessed  personally. 

The  infantes  of  Spain  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
the  commanderies  they  possess  in 
Spain. 

XI.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed  within  eight  days,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

Done  at  Bayonne,  May  5,  ]  SOS. 
Duroc. 

The  Prince  oftiie  Peace. 


His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  prince  of  Asturias,  having 
differences  to  regulate,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  plenipotentiaries 
— — his  majesty  the  emperor  ot 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy, 
the  general  of  division  Duroc, 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace; 
and  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Asturias,  Don  Juan  d’Esco- 
quitz,  counsellor  of  state  to  his  ca¬ 
tholic  majesty  and  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  order  ofCharlesIII. ; 
who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  articles:  — 

Art.  I.  His  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias  accedes  to  the 
cession  made  by  the  king  Charles 
of  his  rights  to  the  throne  ot  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  in  favour  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  french 
and  king  -of  Italy ;  and  renounces- 
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as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  rights  accruing  to  him  as  prince 
of  Asturias,  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants, 
in  France,  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  with  all  the  honours  and 
prerogatives  which  the  princes  of 
his  blood  enjoyed.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias  shall  preserve 
the  title  of  princes,  that  of  most 
serene  highness,  and  shall  always 
hold  the  same  rank  as  the  princes 
dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

III.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  cedes 
and  gives,  by  these  presents,  in 
full  property,  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  his 
descendants,  the  palaces,  and 
parks,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  and 
the  woods  dependent  on  them,  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  acres, 
the  whole  free  from  incumbrance, 
and  to  enjoy  in  full  property  from 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  present 
treaty. 

IV.  The  said  properly  shall  pass 
to  th  children  and  heirs  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Astu¬ 
rias  ;  in  default  of  them,  to  the 
children  nd  heirs  of  the  infante 
don  Charles ;  in  default  of  them, 
to  the  descendants  and  heirs  of  the 
infinite  Don  Francisco ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  in  default  of  them,  to  the  child¬ 
ren  and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don 
Antonio.  Letters  patent  and  parti- 
cula  conferring  the  title  of  prince, 
shall  be  made  out  to  him  of  those 
heirs  to  whom  the  said  property 
shall  revert. 

V.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias  four  hundred  thousand 
livres  of  appanage  rent  on  the  trea¬ 


sury  of  France,  and  payable  one- 
twelfth  part  every  month,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  himself  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  and  the  direct  descent 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias;  failing  this,  the  appan¬ 
age  rent  shall  pass  to  the  infante 
don  Charles,  his  children  and  heirs; 
and  they  failing,  to  the  infante  don 
Francisco,  his  descendants  and 
heirs. 

VI.  Independently  of  what  is 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  articles, 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias  a  rent  of  six  hundred 
thousand  livres,  in  like  manner  on 
the  treasury,  to  be  enjoyed  during 
life.  The  half  of  the  said  rent 
shall  revert  to  the  princess,  his 
consort,  if  she  survive  him. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy 
grants  and  guarantees  to  the  infante 
don  Antonio,  uncle  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
and  to  don  Charles  and  don  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  brother  of  the  said 
prince, 

1 .  The  title  of  royal  highness, 
with  all  the  honours  and  preroga¬ 
tives  which  the  princes  of  his  blood 
enjoy;  the  descendants  of  their 
royal  highnesses  shall  preserve  the 
title  of  prince,  that  of  most  serene 
highness,  and  shall  always  hold 
the  same  rank  in  France  as  the 
princes  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

2.  The  enjoyment  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  all  their  commanderies  in 
Spain  during  their  lives. 

3.  An  appanage  rent  of  four 
hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  them  and  their  heirs  in 
perpetuity,  it  being  always  under¬ 
stood  that  the  infantes  don  Anto¬ 
nio,  don  Charles,  and  don  Fran¬ 
cisco,  dying  without  heirs,  or  their 
posterity  becoming  extincf,  the 
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said  appanage  rents  shall  appertain 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  or  to  his  descendants  and 
heirs,  the  whole,  on  condition  that 
their  royal  highnesses  don  Charles, 
don  Antonio,  and  don  Francisco, 
accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

VIII.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed  within  eight  days,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

Bayonne,  May  10,  ISOS. 

Du  ROC. 

Juan  de  Escoquitz. 

t  ill  i  I  miTTiii  ■■  r vir.  am  m  urn  -  r-  --  r- . r 

KING  OF  SPAIN’S  PROCLA¬ 
MATIONS. 

The  king,  the  prince  of  Austrias, 
their  royal  highnesses  the  infanta 
Don  Carlos,  and  Don  Antonio, 
abdicated  the  crown  and  their  right 
thereto,  by  the  following  docu¬ 
ments,  viz. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  give 
my  beloved  subjects  this  last  proof 
of  my  paternal  love.  Their  hap¬ 
piness,  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and 
preservation,  and  integrity  of  the 
dominions  that  Divine  Providence 
had  placed  under  my  sway,  have 
been  the  sole  objects  of  my  con¬ 
stant  care  during  my  reign.  Every 
step  and  measure  that  have  been 
adopted  since  my  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  my  august  ancestors  have 
been  directed  to  those  just  purposes, 
and  could  not  be  directed  to  any 
other.  This  day,  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed,  my  conscience,  my  honour, 
and  the  good  name  I  ought  to  leave 
to  posterity,  imperiously  require  of 
me,  that  the  last  act  of  my  sove¬ 
reignty  should  be  solely  pointed 
to  that  end,  viz.  to  the  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  security,  and  integrity 
of  the  monarchy,  whose  throne  I 
quit,  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 


my  subjects  of  both  hemispheres. 
Therefore,  by  a  treaty,  signed  and 
ratified,  I  have  ceded  to  my  ally 
and  dear  friend,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  all  my  rights  to  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  having  stipulated  that 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
is  always  to  remain  independent 
and  entire,  as  it  was  under  my  rule ; 
and  likewise  that  our  holy  religion 
is  not  only  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Spain,  but  the  only  one  to 
be  observed  in  all  the  dominions 
of  the  monarchy.  Of  all  which 
you  will  take  due  notice,  and  com¬ 
municate  it  to  all  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  chiefs  of 
provinces,  civil,  military,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  and  to  all  the  justices 
of  districts,  in  order  that  this  last 
act  of  my  sovereignty  may  be  no¬ 
torious  to  all  and  every  one  in  my 
dominions  of  Spain  and  Indies  5 
and  you  are  all  to  concur  and  assist 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  my  dear  friend  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  as  they  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  preserve  the  peace,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  union  between  France 
and  Spain,  avoiding  disorder  and 
popular  commotions,  the  effects  of 
which  can  only  be  havock  and  de¬ 
struction  of  families,  and  the  ruin 
of  all. 

Given  in  Bayonne,  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  palace  of  the  government, 
the  8th  of  May,  1808. 

I,  The  King. 

To  the  governor  ad  interim 
of  my  council  of  Castile. 

Don  Fernando,  prince  of  Astu¬ 
rias,  and  the  infantas,  don  Carlos 
and  Antonio,  grateful  for  the  love 
and  constant  fidelity  that  all  Spa¬ 
niards  have  manifested  towards 
them,  wi lb  the  most  poignant  grief, 
.see  them  in  the  present  day  plung¬ 
ed  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
threatened  with  the  most  direful 

calamity 
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calamities  resulting  therefrom,  and 
knowing  that  it  arises  in  the  major 
part  of  them  from  the  ignorance 
they  are  in  of  the  causes  of  the 
conduct  theirroyal  highnesses  have 
hitherto  observed,  and  of  the  plans 
now  chalked  -out  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  their  country,  they 
can  do  no  less  than  endeavour  to 
undeceive  them,  in  order  that  its 
execution  may  suffer  no  impedi¬ 
ment  3  and  at  the  same  time  to 
testify  to  them  the  sincere  affection 
they  profess  for  them.  They  can¬ 
not  consequently  avoid  manifesting 
to  them,  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  prince,  by  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  king  his  father,  took 
the  reins  of  government,  many 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  all 
the  frontier  garrisons  being  occupi¬ 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  French 
troops,  and  more  than  (50,000  men 
of  the  same  nation  situated  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  many  other  data  that  no  other 
person  could  possess  3  all  conspired 
to  persuade  them,  that  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rocks  and  quicksands, 
they  had  no  other  remedy  but  to 
choose  among  many  evils,  the  one 
that  would  be  the  least  productive 
of  calamity: — as  such,  they  fixed 
upon  a  journey  to  Bayonne. 

,  On  their  royal  highnesses  arrival 
fit  Bayonne,  the  prince,  then  king, 
unexpectedly  found,  that  the  king 
liis  father  had  protested  against  his 
abdication,  pretending  it  had  not 
been  voluntary  j  not  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  crown,  but  in  the  good 
faith  that  the  abdication  was  volun¬ 
tary,  he  had  scarcely  ascertained 
the  existence  of  the  protest,  when 
through  filial  respect  he  restored 
the  crown,  and  shortly  after  the 
king  his  father  renounced  it  in  his 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  dy¬ 
nasty,  in  favour  of  the  emperor  of 
fbe  French,  in  order,  that  looking 


to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  he 
should  elect  the  person  and  dynasty 
who  are  to  occupy  it  hereafter. 

In  this  state  of  things,  their 
royal  highnesses  considering  the 
situation  they  are  in,  the  critical 
circumstances  of  Spain,  in  which 
all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  in 
favour  of  their  rights  will  not  only 
be  useless  but  mournful,  as  they 
would  only  cause  rivers  of  blood  to 
flow,  and  cause  the  loss  at  least  of 
a  great  part  of  the  provinces,  and 
of  all  their  ultra  marine  possessions 3 
and  reflecting  on  the  other  hand 
that  it  would  be  a  most  efficacious 
remedy  against  so  many  evils  for 
each  of  their  royal  highnesses  to 
adhere  by  himself  separately,  to 
the  cession  of  their  rights  to  the 
throne,  already  made  by  the  king 
their  father  3  reflecting  also,  that 
the  said  emperor  of  the,  French 
binds  himself  in  this  case,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  absolute  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Spanish  monar¬ 
chy,  and  of  all  ultra  marine  posses¬ 
sions,  without  reserving  to  himself, 
nor  dismembering  the  least  part  of 
its  dominions,  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  catholic  religion,  pro¬ 
perty,  laws,  and  usages,  which  he 
secures  for  the  future,  and  on  a 
sound  basis  3  alsothepowerand  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Spanish  nation : — Their 
royal  highnesses  believe  they  give 
the  greatest  proof  of  their  generosity, 
love,  and  gratitude  for  the  affec¬ 
tion  they  have  experienced,  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  as  much  as  in  their  power, 
their  personal  interest  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  country,  adhering,  as  they 
have  done,  by  a  particular  agree¬ 
ment,  to  the  cession  of  their  rights 
to  the  throne,  absolving  all  Spa¬ 
niards  from  their  duty  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  exhorting  them  to  look 
to  the  interest  of  their  country,  re¬ 
maining  tranquil,  and  expecting 
their  happiness  from  the  sage  dis¬ 
position 
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position  and  power  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  and  by  showing  their 
readiness  to  conform  thereto,  they 
will  give  their  prince  and  the  two 
infantas  the  greatest  testimony  of 
their  loyalty,  as  their  royal  high¬ 
nesses  give  them  of  their  fatherly 
love  and  affection,  by  giving  up  all 
their  rights,  and  forgetting  their 
own  interests  to  make  them  happy, 
which  is  the  sole  object  of  their 
wishes. 

I,  The  Prince, 
Carlos, 

Antonio. 

Bo'urdeaux,  12th  May,  1808. 


THE  DECREE. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  & re. 
The  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Spain  having  ceded  their 
rights  to  the  crown,  as  is  known 
by  their  treaties  of  the  5th  and 
TOth  of  May,  and  by  their  procla- 
,  mations  published  by  the  junta 
and  the  council  of  Castile,  we  have 
decreed,  and  do  decree,  ordered, 
and  do  order,  as  follows: — 

Art..  I.  The  assembly  of  the  nota¬ 
bles,  which  has  already  been  con  ¬ 
vened  by  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  shall  be  held  on  the 
15th  of  June  at  Bayonne.  The 
deputies  shall  be  charged  with  the 
sentiments,  desires,  and  complaints 
of  those  they  represent;  and  also 
with  full  power  to  fix  the  basis  of 
the  new  government  for  the  king¬ 
dom. 

II.  Our  cousin  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg  shall  continue  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom. 

III.  The  ministers,  the'  council 
of  state,  the  council  of  Castile,  and 
and  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military  authorities  are,  as  far  as  is 


requisite,  confirmed.  Justice  shall 
be  administered  under  the  same 
forms,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
usual. 

The  council  of  Castile  is  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  publication  of  this  de¬ 
cree,  and  with  the  affixing  it  on  all 
places  where  it  may  be  necessary, 
that  no  one  may  pretend  ignorance 
of  the  same. 

Given  in  our  imperial  and  royal 
palace  at  Bayonne,  the  25th 
of  May,  1808. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

PROCLAMATION. 

To  the  Spaniards. 

Spaniards!  After  a  long,  lin¬ 
gering  disease,  your  nation  sunk, 
into  decay.  I  have  seen  your  suf¬ 
ferings;  I  will  relieve  them.  Your 
greatness  makes  a  part  of  mine. 
Your  princes  have  ceded  to  me  all 
their  rights  to  the  Spanish  crown.  I 
will  not  reign  over  your  provinces, 
but  I  will  acquire  an  eternal  right 
to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your 
posterity.  Your  monarchy  is  old; 
it  must  be  renovated,  that  you  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  renovation 
which  shall  not  be  purchased  by 
civil  war  or  desolation. 

Spaniards!  I  have  convened  a 
general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of 
your  provinces  and  towns,  that  I 
may  know  your  desires  and  wants. 
I  shall  lay  down  my  rights,  and 
place  your  illustrious  crown  upon 
the  head  of  one  who  resembles  me ; 
securing  you  a  constitution  which 
will  unite  the  salutary  power  of  the 
sovereign  with  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  Spanish  nation. — It  is 
my  will  that  my  memory  shall  be 
blessed  by  your  latest  posterity, and 
that  they  shall  say — he  was  the  re¬ 
storer  of  our  country. 

Napoleon. 

Bayonne,  May  25. 

precaution: 
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PRECAUTIONS 

'  Which  it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
throughout  the  different  provinces 
of  Spain,  in  the  necessity  to 
which  they  have  been  driven  by 
the  French,  of  resisting  the  un¬ 
just  and  violent  possession  which 
their  armies  are  endeavouring  to 
take  of  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of 
the  exertions  which  the  united  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain  would  make  to  ob¬ 
struct  and  defeat  the  malicious  de¬ 
signs  of  the  French,  and  that  they 
will  sacrifice  even  their  lives  on 
this  occasion,  the  most  important, 
and  even  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  both  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  in  the  horrible  means  of 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  by  which 
the  French  have  undertaken,  pur¬ 
sued,  and  are  still  endeavouring  to 
effect  our  slavery :  — 

1 .  Let  the  first  object  be  to  avoid 
all  general  actions,  and  to  convince 
ourselves  of  the  very  great  hazards, 
without  any  advantage,  or  even  the 
hope  of  it,  to  which  they  would 
expose  us.  The  reasons  of  this  re¬ 
solution  are  many,  and  such  as  any 
one  will  discover  who  has  the  use 
of  his  understanding. 

2.  A  war  of  partizans  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  suits  us ;  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  wasting  the  enemy’s  armies 
by  want  of  provisions,  destroying 
bridges,  throwing  up  entrench¬ 
ments  in  proper  situations,  and 
other  similar  means.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  its  many  mountains, 
and  the  passes  which  they  present, 
its  rivers  and  torrents,  and  even  the 
collocation  of  its  provinces,  invite 
us  to  carry  on  this  species  of  war¬ 
fare  successfully. 

3.  It  is  indispensable  that  each 
province  should  have  its  general, 
of  known  talents,  and  of  such  ex¬ 
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perience  as  our  situation  permits, 
that  his  heroic  loyalty  should  in¬ 
spire  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
that  every  general  should  have  un¬ 
der  his  command  officers  of  merit* 
particularly  of  artillery  and  en¬ 
gineers. 

4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans 
is  the  soul  of  every  well-concerted 
enterprize,  and  that  which  alone 
can  promise  and  faciliate  a  success¬ 
ful  issue,  it  appears  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  three  genera¬ 
lissimos,  who  should  act  in  concert 
with  each  other — one  who  should 
command  in  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Andalusia,  in  Murcia,  and  lower 
Estremadura — another  io  Valencia, 
Arragon,  and  Catalonia ;  a  person 
of  the  greatest  credit  being  appoint¬ 
ed  to  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  pro¬ 
vinces,  Montanus,  Austrias,  Rioja, 
and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  for 
the  purpose  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter. 

5.  Each  of  these  generals  and 
generalissimos  will  form  an  army 
of  veterans,  troops  and  peasantry 
united,  and  put  himself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  undertake  enterprizes,  and 
to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  al  ways  a  frequent  com¬ 
munication  with  the  other  genera¬ 
lissimos.  in  order  that  all  may  act 
by  common  accord,  and  assist  one 
another. 

6.  Madrid  and  la  Mancha  require 
an  especial  general,  to  concert  and 
execute  the  enterprizes  which  their 
particular  local  situation  demand. — 
His  only  object  must  be  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  enemy’s  armies,  to  take 
away  or  cot  off  their  provisions,  to 
attack  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of 
repose.  The  courage  of  these 
inhabitants  is  well-known,  and 
they  will  eagerly  embrace  such  en- 
terprizes  if  they  are  led  as  they 
should  be.  In  the  succession  war 

the 
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the  enemy  entered  twice  into  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  even 
as  far  as  its  capital,  and  this  was 
the  caus.e  of  their  defeat,  their  en¬ 
tire  ruin,  and  their  utter  failure  of 
success,. 

7*  The  generalissimos  of  the 
north  and  east  will  block  up  the 
entrances  to  the  provinces  under 
their  command,  and  come  to  the 
assistance  of  any  one  that  may  be 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  all  pillage,  and 
preserve  its  inhabitants  from  the 
desolation  of  war;  the  many  moun¬ 
tains  and  defiles  which  are  on  the 
'  confines  of  these  provinces  being 
favourable  to  such  projects. 

6.  The  destination  of  the  p'eneral 

s _ ) 

of  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  the  rest  of 
this  department,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  in  which  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  generals  of  the  north 
and  east,  with  the  troops  and  other 
succours  which  he  stands  in  need 
of.  His  whole  business  must  be  to 
shut  the  entrance  of  Spain  against 
fresh  French  troops,  and  to  harass 
and  destroy  those  that  return  from 
Spain  to  France  by  this  point.  The 
very  rugged  local  situation  of  these 
provinces  will  be  of  singular  advan¬ 
tage  in  such  a  design,  and  these  en- 
ierprizes,  if  well  concerted,  and 
carried  into  execution,  will  no 
doubt  be  successful ;  and  the  same 
may  be  understood  of  the  different 
points  by  which  the  French  troops 
which  are  in  Portugal  may  come 
into  Spain,  or  by  which  French 
troops  may  enter  through  Rousillon 
into  Catalonia,  for  there  is  not  much 
to  be  apprehended  for  Arragon. 
And  even  from  Portugal  it  is  not 
thought  that  they  will  escape,  on 
account  of  the  proclamations  which 
have  been  circulated  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  hatred  that  they  be¬ 
fore  bore  to  the  French  being  in¬ 
creased  without,  measure  by  the  in¬ 


numerable  evils  which  they  have 
been  made  to  suffer,  and  the  cruel 
oppression  in  which  they  are  held 
by  them. 

9.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
very  proper  that  the  generalissimos 
should  publish  and  circulate  fre¬ 
quent  proclamations  amongst  the 
people,  and  rouse  their  courage  and 
loyalty,  shewing  them  that  they 
have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
horrible  perfidy  with  which  the 
French  have  dealt  with  Spain,  and 
even  with  their  king  Ferdinand 
VII.  $  and  that  if  they  rule  over  us 
all  is  lost,  kings,  monarchy,  pro¬ 
perty,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religion;  and  that  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and 
property  in  defence  of  the  king  and 
of  the  country,  and  though  oar  lot 
(which  we  hope  will  never  come 
to  pass)  should  destine  11s  to  be¬ 
come  slaves, let  us  become  so  fight¬ 
ing  and  dying  like  gallant  men,  not 
giving  up  ourselves  basely  to  the 
yoke  like  sheep,  as  the  late  infa¬ 
mous  government  wouldhave  done, 
and  fixing  upon  Spain  and  her,slav- 
ery,  eternal  ignominy,  and  disgrace. 
France  has  never  domineered  over 
us,  nor  set  her  foot  in  our  territory. 
We  have  many  times  mastered  her, 
not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms; 
we  have  made  her  kings  prisoners, 
and  we  have  made  the  nation  trem¬ 
ble — we  are  the  same  Spaniards, 
and  France,  and  Europe,  and  the 
world  shall  see,  that  we  are  not  less 
gallant,  nor  less  .brave  than  the 
most  glorious  of  cur  ancestors. 

10.  All  persons  of  education  in 
the  provinces  should  be  stimulated 
to  frame,  print,  and  publish  fre¬ 
quent,  short  discourses,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  public  opinion,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  nation,  confuting  at 
the  same  time  the  infamous  diaries 
of  Madrid,  which  the  baseness  of 
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and  still  permits  to  be  published 
in  Madrid  itself,  and  has  caused  to 
be  circulated  abroad,  detecting* 
•their  falsehoods  and  continual  con¬ 
tradictions;  let  them  cover  with 
shame  the  miserable  authors  of 
those  diaries,  and  sometimes  extend 
their  remarks  to  those  Charlatans, 
the  French  gazetteers,  and  even  to 
their  Moniteur;  and  let  them  dis¬ 
play  and  publish  to  Spain,  and  to 
all  Europe,  their  horrible  falsehoods 
and  venal  praises,  for  they  afford 
abundant  matter  for  such  a  work. 
Let  all  such  perverted  minds  trem¬ 
ble  at  Spain,  and  let  France  know 
that  the  Spaniards  have  thoroughly 
penetrated  their  designs,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  they  justly  detest  and 
abominate  them,  and  that  they  will 
sooner  lay  down  their  lives  than 
submit  to  their  iniquitous  and  bar¬ 
barous  yoke. 

1 J .  Care  shall  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  nation,  and  to  convince 
them  that  when  freed,  as  we  trust 
to  be,  from  this  civil  war,  to  which 
the  French  have  forced  us,  and 
when  placed  in  a  state  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  our  lord  and  king  Ferdinand 
VII.  being  restored  to  the  throne, 
under  him  and  by  him,  the 
Cortes  will  be  assembled,  abuses 
reformed,  and  such  laws  shall  be 
enacted  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  experience  may  dictate 
tor  the  public  good  and  happiness. 
Things  which  we  Spaniards  know 
how  to  do,  which  we  have  done  as 
well  as  other  nations,  without  any 
necessity  that  the  vile  French  come 
to  instruct  us,  and,  according 
to  their  custom,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  and  wishes  for  our  hap¬ 
piness,  should  contrive,  for  this 
alone  they  are  contriving,  to  plun¬ 
der  us,  to  violate  our  women,  to 
assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
liberty,  oiir  laws,  and  our  king,  to 
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scoff  at  and  destroy  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  will  always  continue  to  do  so, 
as  long  as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and 
ambition  which  oppresses  and  ty¬ 
rannizes  over  them  shall  endure. 
Juan  Baptist  a  Pardo, 

Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  TO 
THE  FRENCH  SOLDIERS. 

Frenchmen ! - You  possess  no 

longer  either  laws  or  liberty,  nor 
any  good  whatever;  with  streams 
of  blood  shed  by  yourselves  and 
your  children,  you  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  enslave  Europe.  A  family 
not  French  reigns  over  you,  and 
several  European  nations,  without 
the  least  benefit  to  France,  or  any 
other  people.  Spain,  your  constant 
ally,  has  contributed,  you  know, 
by  a  variety  of  means,  to  your 
triumphs;  and  yet  she  has  been 
despoiled  ofherlaws,  her  monarch, 
and  greatness;  her  very  religion 
is  threatened;  and  all  this  has 
hitherto  been  achieved,  not  by  gal¬ 
lantry  and  valour,  but  by  treachery 
and  fraud,  in  which  you  are  forced 
to  co-operate;  your  valiant  arms 
are  defiled ;  you  are  made  to  assist 
in  deeds  of  infamy,  inconsistent 
with  your  generous  character,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  great  nation, 
which  you  have  acquired, 

Frenchmen,  the  Spanish  nation, 
your  ally  and  generous  friend,  in- 
vites  you  to  withdraw  from  ban¬ 
ners,  which  are  destined  to  enslave 
all  nations,  and  to  enlist  under 
our’s,  which  are  raised  for  the  best 
of  causes,  to  defend  our  laws  and 
our  king,  whereof  we  have  been 
robbed,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  fraud,  treachery,  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  deepest  dye.  Wt*  aij 
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will  die,  and  you  shall  die  with  us 
to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  will 
otherwise  indelibly  disgrace  your 
nation.  The  Spaniards  tender  you 
the  just  reward  for  such  an  action  ; 
with  open  arms  will  they  receive 
you,  and  fight  by  your  side;  and 
when  the  war  shall  be  terminated 
with  that  success  which  they  have 
every  reason  to  expect,  land  shall 
be  given  you,  which  you  may  cul¬ 
tivate  unmolested,  and  pass  your 
remaining  days  amidst  a  nation 
which  loves  and  respects  you,  and 
where  impartial  justice  shall  incor- 
roptibly  protect  all  your  fair  en¬ 
joyments. 

Italians,  Germans  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  great  nation,  Inland¬ 
ers,  Swiss,  and  ye  all  who  com¬ 
pose  the  armies  called  French,  will 
you  light  for  him,  who  oppress¬ 
ed  and  despoiled  you  of  what  you 
held  most  sacred ;  for  him,  who 
lias  dragged  you  from  your  families 
and  hopes,  robbed  you  of  your  pro¬ 
perty,  your  wives,  your  children, 
your  native  country,  which  he  has 
enslaved  ?  And  will  you  fight  against 
a  nation,  generous  like  the  Spanish,, 
from  whom  you  experienced  the 
kindest  reception,  which  loves  you 
with  the  tenderest  attachment,  and 
which  at  the  zeinth  of  its  glory 
and  dominion  respected  your  rights, 
because  it  looks  upon  all  men  as 
brethren?  Will  you  fight  against 
a  nation,  which  it  is  intended  to 
subdue  and  enslave,  not  by  dint  of 
arms,  as  brave  men  would  do,  but 
under  the  cloak  ot  alliance  and 
friendship,  by  fraudulent  treachery, 
detestable  and  horrid  beyond  any 
precedent  in  history,  even  among 
barbarous  nations?  We  hope  you 
will  not.  Come  to  us,  and  you 
shall  meet,  with  valour,  generosity, 
and  true  honour.  We  tender  the 
same  rewards  to  you  as  to  the 


French;  and  we  trust,  you  and 
your  posterity  will  enjoy  them  in 
happiness  and  peace 

Don  J.  B.  Esteller,  1st  Sec. 
Don  J.  B,  De  Pedro,  2d  Sec. 
Seville ,  May  29. 

• — — - - — — 4 

PROCLAMATION 
Of  peace  with  England,  and  Sweden 
her  ally. 

Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain,  and 
in  his  royal  name: 

The  supreme  junta  of  this  prin¬ 
cipality  declares  a  general  peace 
with  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  closest  alliance  with  that 
nation,  which  has  with  the  great¬ 
est  generosity  offered  all  the  suc¬ 
cours  and  assistance  that  have  been 
asked  of  her.  They  also  declare 
peace  with  Sweden,  and  order  that 
ail  our  ports  should  be  open  to  the 
vessels  of  both  nations,  and  that 
this  royal  resolution  be  communi- 
*  cated  to  all  the  justices  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality. 


PROCLAMATION 
Of  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Seville. 

Seville  could  not  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  her  heroic  loyalty,  of 
which  she  has  set  the  example  in 
all  ages.  The  king,  to  whom  we 
all  swore  allegiance  with  emotions 

o  ... 

of  joy,  unprecedented  in  history, 
has  been  decoyed  from  us.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  our  monarchy 
are  trampled  under  foot ;  our  pro¬ 
perty,  our  customs,  our  wives — 
all  which  the  nation  holds  most 
dear,  is  threatened  with  imminent 
danger.  Our  holy  religion,  our 
only  hope,  is  doomed  to  perdition, 
or  will  be  reduced  to  mere  external 
appearances,  without  support  and 
without  protection.  And  all  this  is 
done  by  a  foreign  power,  not  by 
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dint  of  arms,  but  by  deceit  and 
treachery,  by  taking  advantage  of 
our  good  nature,  and  by  converting 
the  very  persons  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  heads  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  into  instruments  of  those 
atrocious  acts,*  persons,  who  either 
from  the  baseness  of  their  senti¬ 
ments,  from  shameful  fear,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  other  motives,  which 
time  or  justice  will  unfold,  hesitate 
not  to  sacrifice  their  country.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  break 
the  shackles  which  prevented  the 
Spanish  from  displaying  that  ge¬ 
nerous  ardour  which  in  all  ages 
has  covered  them  with  glory ;  that 
noble  courage,  with  which  they 
have  always  defended  the  honour 
©f  the  nation,  their  laws,  their  mo- 
narchs,  and  their  religion. 

The  people  of  Seville  joined  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  27th  May j  and, 
through  the  medium  of  all  their 
magistrates,  of  all  their  constituted 
authorities,  perfectly  united,  and  of 
the  most  respectable  individuals  of 
every  rank  and  description,  this 
supreme  council  of  government 
was  formed,  invested  with  all  ne¬ 
cessary  powers,  and  charged  to  de¬ 
fend  the  country,  the  religion,  the 
laws,  and  the  king.  We  accept 
the  heroic  trust;  we  swear  to  dis¬ 
charge  it,  and  reckon  on  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  whole 
nation.  We  have  again  proclaimed 
don  Ferdinand  VII.  our  king, 
again  we  swore  allegiance  to  him, 
swore  to  die  in  his  defence,— -and 
this  was  the  signal  of  happiness  and 
union,  and  will  prove  so  to  ail 
Spain. 

A  council  of  government  had 
scarce  been  formed,  when  it  vio¬ 
lated  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the 
realm.  A  president  appointed 
without  any  authority  whatever, 
and  who,  had  he  possessed  any  law¬ 
ful  title,  hastened  to  forfeit  it.  In 
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addition  to  his  being  a  foreigner, 
which  was  a  legal  objection  to  his 
promotion,  he  acted  with  the  ut¬ 
most  duplicity,  and  co-operated  for 
the  destruction  of  the  very  mo¬ 
narchy,  from  whom  he  received 
his  appointment,  and  of  the  laws, 
which  alone  could  sanction  his  au¬ 
thority.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  could  not  restrain  our 
loyalty,  and  much  less  could  we 
violate  the  sacred  engagements, 
which  we  had  before  contracted, 
as  Spaniards,  as  subjects,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  freemen,  independent  of 
all  foreign  authority  and  power. 

Nor  could  the  authority  of  the 
first  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the 
council  of  Castile,  check  or  con- 
troul  our  exertions.  The  weakness 
of  that  council  became  obvious 
from  the  wavering  and  contra¬ 
dictory  proceedings'  it  adopted* 
The  most  momentous  and  most 
critical  situation  in  which  the  na- 
-  tion  ever  hath  been  placed,  and  in 
which  the  council  should  have  dis¬ 
played  that  heroic  firmness,  with 
which  numberless  motives  and  its 
own  honour  compelled  it  to  act. 
The  order  tamely  to  submit  to,  and 
circulate  and  obey  the  act  of  abdi¬ 
cation  in  favour  of  a  foreign  prince, 
was  the  consummation  of  its  weak¬ 
ness,  perhaps  of  its  infamy,  for 
that  act  was  evidently  void  and  il¬ 
legal  from  want  of  authority  in 
him  who  made  it,  because  the  mo¬ 
narchy  was  not  his  own,  nor  was 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
to  the  absolute  controul  of  their 
rulers;  his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  founded  on  his  royal  descent, 
according  to  his  own  confession, 
and  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  which  invariably  regulate 
the  hereditary  succession,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  council  is  not 
invested  with  any  other  power  than 
the  sacred  duty  to  enforce  their 
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observance.  It  is  void  on  account 
of  the  state  of  violence  and  oppres¬ 
sion  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
which  is  far  more  evident  than  the 
abdication  itself 5  it  is  void,  because 
the  published  act  of  abdication  of 
king  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  his 
uncle  and  brother  was  made  in  the 
same  state  of  violence  and  com¬ 
pulsion,  as  is  expressly  declared  in 
the  very  act  of  abdication ;  it  is  void, 
because  many  royal  personages, 
possessed  of  the  right  to  claim  the 
crown,  have  not  relinquished  that 
claim,  but  preserve  it  entire.  Add 
to  this  the  horrid  treachery  which 
lias  been  employed  to  sacrifice  and 
degrade  the  Spanish  nation.  It  is 
to  our  alliance  and  our  sacrifice 
that  the  French  are  indebted  for 
what  they  call  their  triumphs: 
France  withdrew  our  gallant  troops 
from  their  native  land,  and  sent 
them  to  the  most  distant  countries; 
«he  made  them  fight  for  her  inte¬ 
rests,  without  having  any  occasion 
for  them,  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  weakening  us,  and  despoiling  us 
of  our  strength.  Her  armies  after¬ 
wards  entered  Spain,  under  conti¬ 
nual  professions  and  of  an  anxious 
desire  to  promote  our  prosperity, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  co-ope¬ 
rating  in  expeditions  against  an 
enemy,  of  whom  no  farther  men¬ 
tion  is  made.  The  people,  by  a 
generous  effort,  prevented  the  de¬ 
parture- of  their  king,  a  measure 
which  the  French  should  have 
hailed  with  shouts  of  joy ;  but  far 
from  so  doing,  they  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  silence  with  regard  to  that 
departure,  and  what  is  still  more, 
converted  it  into  a  motive  to  op¬ 
press  us. — France  affected  to  per¬ 
ceive  divisions  in  the  nation  which 
did  not  exist;  the  Spanish  nation 
having  never  been  more  united  in 
the  love  and  defence  of  its  king. 
The  latter  was  decoyed  into  the 
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French  territory  by  deceitful  insi¬ 
nuations  and  professions;  with  a 
degree  of  generosity,  of  which  per¬ 
haps  there  does  not  exist  a  prece¬ 
dent,  the  king,  with  implicit  re¬ 
liance  on  those  vain  professions, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  tho 
French,  who  with  the  basest  trea¬ 
chery,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  civilized  nations,  made  him  their 
prisoner,  treated  him  in  a  manner 
the  most  disrespectful,  and  forced 
him  to  the  deeds  of  horror,  which 
all  Europe  has  witnessed  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  every  Spaniard 
with  indignation  and  the  most 
poignant  grief.  In  a  manner 
equally  deceitful  they  invited  th©- 
royal  parents  to  their  country,  and 
compelled  them  to  unjust  and  il¬ 
legal  acts ;  acts  which  must  hand 
down  their  memory  to  the  latest 
posterity  branded  with  disgrace: 
they  also  dragged  away  the  rest  of 
the  royal  personages,  to  wrhom 
their  tender  age  would  have  proved 
an  inviolable  shield,  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations. 

The  French  ruler  summoned  the 
Spanish  nation  before  him;  he 
chose  such  deputies  as  best  suited 
his  purpose ;  in  a  despotic  manner 
of  election  of  other  deputies,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  deliberate  in  a  foreign 
country  on  the  most  sacred  interest 
of  the  nation,  while  he  publicly 
declared  a  private  and  respectful 
letter,  written  to  him  by  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  prince  of  Asturias,  a  criminal 
performance,  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  although  the  same 
foreigner,  who  now  affects  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  offence,  perhaps  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  it.  It  is  indeed 
a  heinous  offence,  it  is  rebellion, 
when  an  independent  nation  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  controul  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  discusses  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  under  his  decision  its 

most 
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most  sacred  rights  and  public  wel¬ 
fare  j  and  neither  Seville,  nor  any 
Spaniard,  will  lower  himself  to  a 
degree  of  disloyalty  and  meanness, 
which  could  induce  him  to  a  rebel¬ 
lion  so  atrocious,  that  even  slaves 
would  scorn  to  disgrace  themselves 
by  deeds  of  infamy  like  this. 

He  has  resorted  to  many  other 
indecorous  means  to  deceive  us. 
He  has  distributed  seditious  libels 
to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  in 
which  under  the  strongest  profes¬ 
sions  of  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
for  religion,  he  insults  both,  leaves 
no  means  untried,  however  infa¬ 
mous  they  may  be,  to  bend  our 
necks  under  an  iron  yoke,  and 
make  us  his  slaves.  He  carries  his 
audacity  and  deceit  the  length  of 
assuring  the  public,  in  one  of  his 
libellous  publications,  that  the  su¬ 
preme  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  approves  and  sanctions  his 
proceedings,  while  it  is  notorious, 
that  in  sight  of  all  Europe  he  has 
despoiled  him  of  his  dominions, 
aad  forced  him  to  dismiss  his  car¬ 
dinals,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church,  in  the  manner 
sanctioned  by  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ 

Spaniards,  every  consideration 
calls  on  us  to  unite  and  frustrate 
views  so  atrocious,  No  revolution 
exists  in  Spain ;  nor  did  we  de¬ 
clare  war  against  any  power;  our 
sole  object  is  to  defend  what  we 
hold  most  sacred,  against  him,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  alliance  and 
friendship,  intended  to  wrest  it 
from  us,  and  who,  we  have  reason 
to  fear,  will  despoil  us,  without 
hghting,  of  our  laws,  our  mo- 
narchs,  and  our  religion.  Let  us, 
therefore,  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
a  cause  so  just,  and  if  we  are  to  lose 
our  all,  let  us  lose  it  fighting*  and 
as  brave  rqen. 

t 
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Join  us,  therefore,  all;  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  let 
us  commit  to  the  wisest  among  us 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  the 
important  trust  to  preserve  the 
public  opinion,  and  refute  those  in¬ 
solent  libels  replete  with  the  most 
atrocious  falsehoods.  Let  every 
one  combat  in  his  way;  and  let 
even  the  church  of  Spain  inces¬ 
santly  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
God  of  hosts,  whose  protection  is 
secured  to  us  by  the  evident  justice 
of  our  cause. 

And  what  do  you  fear  ?  There 
is  not  in  Spain  the  number  of  the. 
enemy’s  troops  which  they  pro-, 
claim  in  order  to  intimidate  us. 
Those  who  occupy  part  of  our 
country  are  composed  of  different 
nations,  dragged  into  service,  and 
who  anxiously  desire  to  break 
their  chains.  The  positions  they 
have  taken  are  exactly  those  in 
which  they  can  be  conquered  and 
defeated  in  the  easiest  manner. 
They  are  besides  weak  and  dismay¬ 
ed,  because  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  makes  a  coward  of  the  brav* 
est  man. 

All  Europe  will  applaud  our  ef¬ 
forts,  and  hasten  to  our  assistance. 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  whole 
North,  which  suffer  under  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  French  nation,  will 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  held  out  to 
them  by  Spain,  to  shake  off  their 
yoke  and  recover  their  liberty, 
their  laws,  their  monarchs,  and  all 
they  have  been  robbed  of  by  that 
nation.  France  herself  will  has¬ 
ten  to  erase  the  stain  of  infamy 
which  must  cover  the  tools  and  in¬ 
struments  of  deeds  most  treacher¬ 
ous  and  heinous.  She  will  not 
shed  her  blood  in  so  vile  a  cause. 
She  has  already  suffered  too  much 
under  the  idle  pretext  of  a  peace 
and  happiness,  which  never  came, 
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and  can  never  be  attained  but  un¬ 
der  the  empire  of  reason,  peace, 
religion  and  laws,  and  in  a  state 
where  the  rights  of  other  nations 
are  respected  and  observed. 

Spaniards,  your  native  country, 
your  property,  your  laws,  your  li¬ 
berty,  your  kings,  your  religion, 
nay  your  hopes  in  a  better  world, 
which  that  religion  alone  can  de¬ 
vise  to  you  and  your  descendants, 
are  at  stake,  exposed  to  great  and 
imminent  danger. 

By  command  of  the  supreme 
council  of  government, 

J.  B.  Esteller,  Sec. 
J.  Pardo,  Sec. 

Seville ,  June  2,  1808. 


DECLARATION 

Of  war  against  the  emperor  of 
France,  Napoleon  the  First. 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  in  bis 
name,  to  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
both. 

France,  under  the  government 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  the  First, 
has  violated  towards  Spain  the 
most  sacred  compacts — has  arrest¬ 
ed  her  monarch — obliged  him  to  a 
forced  and  manifestly  void  abdica¬ 
tion  and  renunciation  j  has  behav¬ 
ed  with  the  same  violence  towards 
the  Spanish  nobles  whom  he  keeps 
in  his  power — has  declared  that  he 
will  elect  a  king  of  Spain,  the  most 
horrible  attempt  that  is  recorded  in 
history— -has  sent  his  troops  into 
Spain,  seized  her  fortresses  and  her 
capital,  and  scattered  her  troops 
throughout  the  country—  has  com¬ 
mitted  against  Spain  all  sorts  of 
assassinations,  robberies,  and  un¬ 
heard-of  cruelties;  and  this  he  has 
dene  with  the  most  enormous  in¬ 
gratitude  to  the  services  which  the 
Spanish  nation  has  rendered  France, 
to  the  friendship  it  has  shewn  her, 


thus  treating  it  with  the  most 
dreadful  perfidy,  fraud,  and  trea¬ 
chery,  such  as  was  never  commit¬ 
ted  against  any  nation  or  monarch, 
by  the  most  barbarous  or  ambi¬ 
tious  king  or  people,  He  has,  in 
fine,  declared,  that  he  will  trample 
down  our  monarchy,  our  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  our  holy  catholic  religion. 
— The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for 
such  grievous  ills,  which  are  so  ma¬ 
nifest  to  all  Europe,  is  in  war, 
which  we  declare  against  him. 

In  the  name  therefore  of  our 
king,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and 
of  all  the  Spanish  nation,  we  de¬ 
clare  war,  by  land  and  sea,  against 
the  j.  emperor  Napoleon  the  First, 
and  against  France;  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  off  her  domi¬ 
nation  and  tyranny,  and  command 
all  Spaniards  to  act  hostilely  against 
him,  to  do  him  all  possible  damage 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  to 
place  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  property 
and  effects,  in  whatever  part  of 
Spain  they  may  be,  whether  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government  or  to 
the  individuals  of  that  nation.  In 
the  same  manner  we  command, , 
that  no  embarrassment  nor  moles¬ 
tation  be  done  to  the  English  na¬ 
tion,  nor  its  government,  nor  its; 
ships,  property,  or  effects,  nor  any 
individual  of  that  nation;  we  de¬ 
clare  that  there  shall  be  open  and; 
free  communication  with  Engfand ;  ; 
that  we  have  contracted,  and  will! 
keep,  an  armistice  with  her;  and. 
that  we  hope  to  conclude  a  durable: 
and  lasting  peace. 

Moreover,  we  protest  we  will  1 
not  lay  down  our  arms  till  the  era-- 
peror  Napoleon  the  First  has  restor¬ 
ed  to  Spain  our  king,  Ferdinand! 
the  Seventh,  and  the  rest  of  the; 
royal  family,  and  has  respected  the: 
rights  of  the  nation  which  he  has 

violated: 
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violated,  as  well  as  her  liberty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  independence.  And 
this  we  declare  with  the  under¬ 
standing  and  accordance  of  the 
Spanish  nation. 

We  command  that  the  present 
solemn  declaration  be  printed,  post¬ 
ed,  and  circulated,  among  all  the 
people  aifH  provinces  of  Spain  and 
America,  that  it  may  be  known  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Given  in  the  royal  palace  of  Al- 
-cozar,  at  Seville,  this  6th  of  June, 
ISOS. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  government, 

Manuel  Mari  a  Aguli  ar,  Sec. 
Juan  Baptist  aPardo,  Sec. 

/  i  * -« — — -■--**> — — ■  •  — ■ — 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of 
Italy,  protector  of  the  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  Rhine,  to  all  men 
to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  sends  greeting : 

The  Junta  of  the  state,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile,  the  city  of  Madrid, 
&c«  &c.  having  notified  to  us  by 
their  addresses,  that  the  well-being 
of  Spain  requires  a  speedy  stop  to 
be  put  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,-  we  have  resolved  to  pro¬ 
claim,  and  we  do  by  these  presents 
proclaim  our  well-beloved  brother 
Joseph  Napoleon,  the  present  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  be  king  of 
Spain  and  India.— -We  guarantee 
to  the  king  of  Spain  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity  of  his  states  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  America j  charging  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  the 
ministers,  and  the  council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  to  cause  this  proclamation  to 
beexpedited,andpubliclyannou  ne¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
that  none  may  plead  ignorance 
1808, 
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hereof. — Given  at  our  imperial  pa* 
lace  at  Bayonne,  June  ('),  ISOS. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

II*  B.  Murat,  minister  of  state. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Bayonne,  June  23. 

Joseph,  kin?  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  to  rhe  people  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples: 

Providence,  whose  designs  are 
inscrutable,  having  called  us  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  we 
have  found  ourselves  in  the  cruel 
predicament  of  withdrawing  our¬ 
selves  from  a  people  who  had  so 
many  claims  to  our  attachment, 
and  whose  happiness  was  our  most 
gratifying  hope,  and  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  ambition.  He  who 
alone  can  read  the  hearts  of  men 
can  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
sentiments,  in  opposition  to  which 
we  have  yielded  to  other  impres¬ 
sions,  and  accepted  a  kingdom,  the 
government  of  which  has  been  put 
into  our  hands,  in  virtue  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  rights  t©  the 
crown  of  Spain,  which  our  illus¬ 
trious  brother  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror  of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy  had  acquired. 

In  this  important  situation,  con¬ 
sidering  that  institutions  are  alone 
capable  of  duration,  we  reflected, 
with  regret,  that  your  social  con¬ 
stitution  was  still  imperfect,  and 
thought  that  the  further  we  had  re¬ 
moved  from  you,  so  much  the 
more  incumbent  upon  us  was  it  to 
secure  your  present  and  future 
welfare  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  For  these  reasons  we  have 
put  ihe  last  hand  to  our  labours, 
and  fixed  the  constitutional  statute 
upon  principles  already  partially 
(?)  adopted. 
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adopted,  and  \vhich  are  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  nation,  which  we 
have  employed  ourselves  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ever  since  we  were  called  to 
rule  over  it. 

The  principal  objects  which 
guided  us  in  our  labours,  were: — 

1 .  The  preservation  of  our  holy 
religion. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  public 
treasury,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  hereditary  property  of  the 
crown. 

3.  The  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  administration,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  parliament j  capable  of  en¬ 
lightening  the  prince,  and  of  per¬ 
forming  important  services  both  to 
him  and  the  nation. 

4.  A  judicial  organization,  which 
shall  render  the  decisions  of  the 
court  of  justice  independent  on  the 
wall  of  the  prince,  and  make  all  the 
citizens  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

5  A  municipal  administration, 
which  shall  be  the  property  of  no 
man,  but  to  which  all,  without 
distinction  shall  be  admissible. 

0.  The  maintenance  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  which  we  have  made  for 
securing  the  payments  to  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  state, 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  king  of  Italy, 'our  il¬ 
lustrious  brother,  having  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  this  act  his 
powerful  guarantee,  we  are  assured 
that  our  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  people  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  thus  repos¬ 
ing  upon  his  wide-spread  glory, 
shall  not  experience  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Constitutional  statute  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ot  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Bayonne,  June  20. 


Joseph  Napoleon,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  French  prince,  grand 
elector  of  the  empire,  willing  to 
confirm,  bya  constitutional  statute, 
those  fundamental  principles,  by 
which  the  monarchy  is  to  be  go¬ 
verned,  has  decreed,  and  does  de¬ 
cree  the  following : — 

I.  OF  RELIGION. 

The  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Ro¬ 
mish  religion,  is  the  religion  of  the 
state. 

II.  OF  THE  CROWN. 

The  crown  of  Naples  shall  be 
hereditary,  in  the  right  of  the  male 
issue,  according  to  the  primogeni¬ 
ture  of  birth. 

III.  OF  THE  REGENCY. 

1.  The  king  is  a  minor  till  he 
attains  the  age  of  1 S  years. 

2.  In  case  of  the  prince’s  mino¬ 
rity,  the  regency  will,  by  right, 
devolve  upon  the  queen ;  and  in 
her  absence,  to  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  who  shall  be  chesen  by  the 
emperor  of  the  French  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  head  of  the  imperial  fa¬ 
mily  j  and  in  failure  thereof  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  choice 
will  devolve  upon  the  nation. 

3.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  re¬ 
gency  is  confined  to  a  fourth  of  the 
grant  to  the  crown. 

4.  The  education  of  the  minor 
king  is  entrusted  to  his  mother, 
and  in  her  absence,  to  the  prince 
nominated  by  the  predecessor  of 
the  minor. 

The  remaining  articles  relate  t© 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  the  council  of  state,  &c. 
The  article  respecting  the  parlia¬ 
ment  confines  the  number  of  mem- 
'bers  to  one  hundred,  who  are  to 
be  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  the 
ecclesiastics,  tire  nobles,  the  holders 
of  landed  property,  the  learned, 
and  the  merchants. 


Portugal. 
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PORTUGAL. 

The  following  proclamation  was 
addressed  by  sir  Charles  Cotton 
to  the  Portuguese  nation: 

Inhabitants  of  Portugal  ! — De¬ 
putations  having  reached  me  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  soliciting 
succour,  aid,  and  assistance,  and 
stating  to  me  the  loyal,  brave,  and 
manly  determination  of  the  people 
of  Portugal  to  establish  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  lawful  prince,  and 
emancipate  their  country  from 
French  oppression  •  I  send,  agree¬ 
ably  to  yeur  requests,  ships,  troops, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  have  di¬ 
rected  the  standard  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal  to  be  reared,  round  which 
every  loyal  Portuguese  is  hereby 
invited  immediately  to  rally,  and  to 
takeuparmsin  sojustand  so  glorious 
a  cause. — To  be  successful,  Portu¬ 
guese,  you  must  be  unanimous  : 
and  joined  by  your  brave  neigh¬ 
bours  and  friends,  the  Spaniards, 
you  must  not  be  intimidated  by 
menaces,  nor  seduced  by  promises. 
— Some  months  experience  must 
have  convinced  you  of  the  effect  of 
French  friendship;  it  is  now  to 
:  British  faith  and  assistance,  aided 
by  your  own  energy  and  efforts, 
that  you  will,  I  trust,  be  indebted 
for  the  restoration  of  your  prince, 
and  the  independence  of  your 
country. 

(Signed)  C.  Cotton. 

Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus, 
July  1,  1  QOS.  ' 


king’s  speech  by  commis¬ 
sion,  July  4. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  We 
have  it  in,  command  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  express  to  you  the  great 
satisfaction  which  he  derives  from 
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being  enabled,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  present  sessions  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  terminate  the  laborious 
attendance  which  the  public  busi¬ 
ness  has  required  of  you  The 
measures  which  yon  have  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  the  country  promise 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
internal  defence,  eminently  useful, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exi¬ 
gence  of  these  times.  The  sanc¬ 
tion  which  you  have  given  to  those 
measures  of  defensive  retaliation,  to 
which  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  commerce  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  kingdom  compelled 
his  majesty  to  resort,  has  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  his  majesty. 
His  majesty  doubts  not  that  in  the 
result  the  enemy  will  be  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  of  persevering  in  a 
system  which  retorts  upon  himself  in 
so  much  greater  proportion  those 
evils  which  he  endeavours  to  inflict 
upon  this  country. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  ofCom- 
mons.  We  are  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  return  his  most  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  liberality  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
year  have  been  provided.  His 
majesty  directs  us  to  assure  you, 
that  he  participates  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  you  must  have 
contemplated  the  flourishing  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  and  credit  of 
the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  pressure  of  the  war:  and 
he  congratulates  you  upon  having 
been  enabled  to  provide  for  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  public  service,  with 
so  small  an  addition  to  the  public  bur¬ 
thens  His  majesty  commands  us 
to  thank  you  for  having  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  engagement 
with  his  allies-,  and  to  express  to 
you  the  particular  gratification 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  you  have  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  his  sister, 
her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— 
His  majesty  has  great  satisfaction 
in  informing  you,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  formidable  confede¬ 
racy  united  against  his  ally  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  sovereign 
perseveres,  with  unabated  vigour 
and  constancy,  to  maintain  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  independence  of  his 
crown ;  and  that  no  effort  has 
been  wanting  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  to  support  him  in  the  ar¬ 
duous  contest  in  which  he  is  en¬ 
gaged.  The  recent  transactions  in 
Spain  and  Italy  have  exhibited  new 
and  striking  proofs  of  the  un¬ 
bounded  and  unprincipled  ambi¬ 
tion  which  actuates  the  common 
enemy  of  every  established  govern¬ 
ment  and  independent  nation  in 
the  world.x  His  majesty  views 
with  the  liveliest  interest  the  loyal 
and  determined  spirit  manifested 
by  the  Spanish  nation  in  resisting 
the  violence  and  perfidy  with 
which  their  dearest  rights  have 
been  assailed.  The  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  thus  nobly  struggling  against 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
France,  can  no  longer  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain  j 
but  is  recognized  by  his  majesty  as 
a  natural  friend  and  ally.  We  are 
commanded  to  inform  you  that 
communications  have  been  made 
to  his  majesty  from  several  of  the 
provinces  of  .Spain,  soliciting  the 
aid  of  his  majesty.  The  answer 
of  his  majesty  to  these  communi¬ 
cations  has  been  received  in  Spain 
with  every  demonstration  of  those 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  are  congenial  to  the 
feelings  and  true  interests  of  both 
nations  j  and  his  majesty  com¬ 
mands  us  to  assure  you,  that  he 


will  continue  to  make  every  exer¬ 
tion  in  his  power  for  the  support 
of  the  Spanish  cause;  guided  in 
the  choice  and  in  the  direction  of 
his  exertions  by  the  wishes  of 
those  in  whose  behalf  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  In  contributing  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  just  and  glorious  cause, 
his  majesty  has  no  other  object 
than  that  of  preserving  unimpaired 
the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  he 
trusts  that  the  same  efforts  which 
are  directed  to  that  great  object 
may,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  lead  in  their  effects, 
and  by  their  example,  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  liberties  and  the 
peace  of  Europe. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  PEACE  OF 
HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY 
WITH  THE  SPANISH  NATION. 

At  the  court  at  the  queen’s  palace, 
July  4,  1808;  present,  the 

king’s  most  excellent  majesty  in 
council. 

His  majesty  having  taken  int# 
his  consideration  the  glorious  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  nation  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country  from, 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
France,  and  the  assurances  which 
his  majesty  has  received  from  se¬ 
veral  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  kingdom;  his  majesty  is 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered  : 

1.  That  all  hostilities  against 
Spain  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
shall  immediately  cease. — 2.  That 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of 
Spain,  except  such  as  may  be  still 
in  the  possession  or  under  control 
of  France,  shall  be  forthwith  raised. 
—-3.  That  all  ships  and  vessels  be¬ 
long  in 
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longing  to  Spain  shall  have  free 
admission  into  the  ports  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions,  as  before  the 
present  hostilities. — 4.  That  all 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
Spain,  which  shall  be  met  at  sea 
by  his  majesty’s  ships  and  cruizers, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  ships  of  states  in  amity 
with  his  majesty,  and  shall  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  carry  on  any  trade  now 
considered  by  his  majesty  to  be 
lawfully  carried  on  by  neutral  ships. 
— 5.  That  all  vessels  and  goods 
belonging  to  persons  residing  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  which  shall 
be  detained  by  any  of  his  majesty’s 
cruizers  after  the  date  hereof,  shall 
be  brought  into  port,  and  shall  be 
carefully  preserved  in  safe  custody, 
to  await  his  majesty’s  farther  plea¬ 
sure,  until  it  shall  be  known  whe¬ 
ther  the  said  colonies,  or  any  of 
them,  in  which  the  owners  of  such 
ships  and  goods  reside,  shall  have 
made  common  cause  with  Spain 
against  the  power  of  France. ' 

And  the  right  lion,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty’s 
treasury,  his  majesty’s  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  admiralty,  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take  such 
measures  herein  as  to  them  may 
respectively  appertain. 

Stefh.  Cottrell. 


JOSEPH  BUONAPARTE’S  PRO¬ 
CLAMATION  ISSUED  AT  VI T- 
TORIA, 

Don  Joseph  Napoleon,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies. 

Spaniards!-— On  entering  the 
territory  of  a  people,  the  govern¬ 


ment  of  whom  Providence  has  con¬ 
fided  to  me,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
explain  the  sentiments  which  I  en¬ 
tertain.  In  ascending  the  throne, 

I  rely  upon  finding  among  you 
some  generous  souls,  who  will  se¬ 
cond  my  efforts  to  restore  this  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  possession  of  their  a- 
cient  splendour.  The  constitution, 
to  the  observance  of  which  you  are 
about  to  pledge  yourselves  by  your 
oaths,  secures  the  exercise  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  of  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  freedom.  It  establishes  a 
national  representation,  and  re¬ 
stores  your  ancient  cortes  in  a 
meliorated  form.  It  appoints  a 
senate,  forming  the  guarantee  of 
individual  liberty,  and  the  support 
of  the  throne  in  critical  circum¬ 
stances,  and  constituting  also  an 
asylum  and  reward  to  those  who 
shall  have  performed  signal  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  state.  The  courts  of 
justice,  the  interpreters  of  the  laws, 
divested  of  passion  and  favour, 
shall,  in  pronouncing  judgment, 
be  impartial,  free,  and  independ¬ 
ent.  Merit  and  virtue  shall  be  the 
only  claims  to  the  holding  of  pub¬ 
lic  offices.  Unless  I  am  disap¬ 
pointed  in  my  wishes,  your  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  shall  flou¬ 
rish,  free  from  those  restraints 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  their 
prosperity.  Desirous  of  ruling  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  give  an  example  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  which  should  be  paid  to  them. 
I  enter  among  you  with  the  great¬ 
est  confidence,  surrounded  by 
those  meritorious  individuals,  who 
have  concealed  from  me  nothing 
which  they  have  thought  necessary 
for  your  interests.  Blind  passion, 
false  rumours,  the  intrigues  of  the 
common  enemy  of  the  continent, 
anxious  only  to  separate  the  Indies 
from  Spain,  have  plunged  some  of 
you  into  the  most  dreadful  state  of 

anarchy , 
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anarchy.  My  heart  bleeds  at  the 
view  of  it  ;  but  this  evil,  however 
considerable  it  may  be,  may  in¬ 
stantaneously  cease.  Spaniards, 
only  unite  round  my  throne. 
Conduct  yourselves  so  as  that  in¬ 
ternal  disturbances  shall  not  de¬ 
prive  me  of  that  time  which  I  wish 
to  employ  in  labouring  for  your 
happiness,  nor  deprive  me  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  that  ob¬ 
ject  I  esteem  you  enough  to"  per¬ 
suade  myself,  that  you  will  make 
every  exertion  to  obtain  and  merit 
that  happiness,  which  is  the  dear¬ 
est  object  of  my  wishes. 

I,  The  King. 
V it  tana,  12 tk  July,  J  808. 

By  order  of  his  majesty. 

The  minister  secretary  of  state, 
Mafjano  Luis  de  Urqujo. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ANDALUSIANS 
UNDER  GENERAL  CASTANOS, 

After  the  Surrender  of  the  French 

Army  in  the  defiles  of  Sierra 

Morena,  July  12. 

Brave  Andalusians ! — The  spark 
of  patriotism,  which  was  kindled 
in  your  breasts,  has  in  a  few  days 
been  fanned  to  a  flame  which  has 
consumed  the  oppressors  of  }rour 
country.  You  wished  to  be  free 
and  in  an  instant  you  possessed  a 
tutelary  government,  and  an  army 
eager  for  conflict  and  triumph. 
Those  legions  of  Vandals,  who  for 
a  moment  seized  by  surprize  some 
of  your  cities,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  pillage,  who,  intoxicated 
with  victories  gained  over  divided 
nations,  marched,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  Europe,  to  scatter  over 
the  fair  fields  of  Betis  the  fame  of 
desolation,  have  experienced  the 
force  of  loyalty,  and  the'  love  of 
country  and  religion. — Brave  An¬ 


dalusians!  Yours  is  the  glory  of 
Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  and  of 
Jena.  The  laurels  which  encircled 
the  brows  of  those  conquerors  lie 
at  yqur  feet.  Immortal  glory  to 
the  hero  who  has  renewed  in  the 
Sierra  Morena  the  achievements 
of  Fabius  Maximus !  Our  sons 
will  say,  “'Castanos  triumphed 
over  the  French,  and  his  glory  did 
not  fall  with  mourning  the  houses 
of  our  fathers!’'  The  unfading 
laurel  of  victory  to  the  brave  com¬ 
batants  who  have  laid  prostrate  the 
oppressors  of  humanity  !  Hymns 
of  benediction  to  the  wise  govern- 
ment  which  has  defended  your 
rights,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
new  triumphs!  I  invoke  you,  not; 
as  Andalusians,  but  as  Spaniards! 
Fly,  sons  of  Betis!  Fly  to  unite 
yourselves  with  your  brethren  of 
the  Ebro,  the  Duero,  and  the  Xu- 
car ;  fly  to  break  the  chains  of: 
those  who  lie  captive  by  the  Tagus,, 
the  Manzanares,  and  the  Llobregat., 
Go  and  purify  the  soil  of  Spain: 
from  the  footsteps  of  those  traitors., 
Go,  and  avenge  in  their  blood  the: 
insults  they  offered  you  under  the: 
shelter  of  a  feeble  and  cowardly 
government.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
cries  of  those  who  were  murderedl 
on  the  -2d  of  May?  Do  you  not! 
hearken  to  the  groans  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  ?  Are  you  not  touched  by, 
the  secret  sighs  of  our  Ferdinand,, 
who  deplores  his  separation  fromi 
his  Spaniards  ! — War  and  revenge!! 
Let  the  tyrant  of  Europe  tremble 
upon  the  throne  whence  he  has 
given  authority  to  every  crime.— 
Brave  Andalusians !  you  will  deem: 
no  sacrifice  costly  with  which  you: 
can  purchase  your  king  and  your, 
independence.  Already  you  have 
a  country,  already  you  are  a  great 
nation ;  follow  the  paths  of  glory 
and  virtue  which  the  God  of  ar¬ 
mies 
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mies  has  pointed  out  to  you  in  your 
iirst  victory. 

( Seville  Gazette ,  July  23.) 


PROCLAMATION 

Of  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius 

VII.  to  the  Catholic  Spaniards. 

Beloved  children!  —  You  who 
deplore  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the 
wounds  given  to  religion-- You 
who  are  still  mindful  that  we  form 
one  people  of  brethren,  join  we, 
the  vicar  of  Christ;  approach  ye 
families,  the  remnant  of  vast  de¬ 
struction,  to  the  throne  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors,  to  see  me,  like  Daniel, 
surrounded  by  lions.  Preserved 
hitherto  by  the  inscrutable  designs 
of  Providence,  I  see  the  vessel  of 
St.  Peter  entrusted  to  my  care 
combated  by  the  fierce  apostate, 
whom  I  myself  have  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  who,  like  a  degenerate 
son,  pants  for  the  destruction  of 
his  mother,  the  church,  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  fidelity  at  her  altar. 
But  let  us  draw  off  the  veil  that 
covers  so  great  iniquity.  The  first 
victim  that  was  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition  has  been  your  shepherd. 
Borne,  the  centre  of  faith  and  the 
shield  of  religion,  has  been  prosti¬ 
tuted.  The  idol  Dagon  has  been 
united  to  the  cruel  Antioch  of  our 
days  to  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  religion,  which  is  the  great  bar 
to  his  perfidious  designs ;  however, 
do  not  despond  The  successor 
of  St.  Peter  is  still  extant,  though 
overwhelmed  with  affliction; 
groaning  under  his  chains  he  lifts 
his  eyes  and  tremulous  hands  to 
heaven,  imploring  incessantly  the 
protection  of  the  God  of  hosts 
over  his  flock.  Oh !  the  happy 
effects  of  religion  1  In  this  fatal 
Eituation,  my  soul,  penetrated  with 
Christian  feelings,  learns  with  trans¬ 


port  and  surprise,  that  Spain, 
happy  Spain,  has  remained  true  to 
her  religion  and  king.  I  hasten, 
my  beloved  children,  to  surmount 
the  shackles  by  which  I  am  de¬ 
pressed,  to  transmit  to  your  king¬ 
doms  the  circular  that  will  testify 
to  you  of  my  gratitude.  Arouse, 
and  combat  like  David,  the  impe¬ 
rious  Goliath  of  our  times. 

Valorous  Spaniards,  sons  of  the 
church,  come  and  break  the  chains 
of  your  shepherd.  Already  my 
heart  assures  me  of  your  sensibi¬ 
lity  ;  do  not  tarry;  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  faith:  victory  invites  you; 
come  then  to  your  brothers  in 
bondage.  Baise  your  tents,  and 
pursue  the  usurper  of  nations. 
Enter  into  the  heart  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  follow  him  to  the  re¬ 
motest  limits  of  the  earth.  Shew 
to  the  nations  of  the  north  that 
oppression  is  in  its  agony,  and  let 
the  Spanish  sword  strike  the  deci¬ 
sive  blow  on  the  guilty  head. 
Compassionate  the  ill-fated  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  condole  with  its 
people,  and  they  will  assist  you  to 
overwhelm  her  traitorous  tyrant. 
Oh,  with  what  transport  will  the 
catholic  Ferdinand  learn  the  intre¬ 
pidity  and  heroic  loyalty  of  his 
subjects;  the  strait  situation  to 
which  he  is,  like  myself,  doomed, 
precludes  the  means  to  him  of 
manifesting  the  sentiments  of  his 
magnanimous  heart.  I  feel  not 
the  strength  of  saying  more.  If  I 
survive  the  calamity,  and  you  spill 
your  blood  for  religion,  your  coun¬ 
try  and  monarch,  to  whom  I  sup¬ 
plicate  from  heaven  all  happiness, 
the  world  shall  be  witness  to  my 
gratitude. 


The  President  Jefferson’s  Answer 
to  the  Dissent  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Town 
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Town  of  Boston  relative  to  the 

Embargo. 

I  have  duly  received  the  address 
of  that  portion  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston  who  have  declared  their  ap 
probation  of  the  present  suspension 
of  our  commerce,  and  their  dissent 
from  the  representation  of  those  of 
tue  same  place  who  wished  its  re¬ 
moval.  A  division  of  sentiment 
was  not  unexpected  ;  on  no  ques¬ 
tion  can  a  perfect  unanimity  be 
hoped,  or  certainly  it  would  have 
been  on  that  between  war  and  em- 
bargo,  the  only  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  choice  $  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  capture  of  our  vessels  would 
have  been  war  upon  one  side, 
which  reason  and  interest  would 
repel  by  war  and  reprisal  on  our 
part. 

Of  the  several  interests  compris¬ 
ing  those  of  the  United  States,  that 
ot  manufactures  would  of  course 
prefer  to  war  a  state  of  non-inter¬ 
course,  so  favourable  to  their  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Agriculture,  although  sensibly 
feeling  the  loss  of  market  for  its 
produce,  would  find  many  aggra¬ 
vations  in  a -state  of  war. 

Commerce  and  navigation,  or 
that  portion  which  is  foreign,  in 
the  inactivity  to  which  they  are 
reduced  by  the  present  state  of 
things,  certainly  experience  their 
full  share  in  the  general  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  but  whether  war  would 
be  to  them  a  preferable  alternative, 
is  a  question  their  patriotism 
would  never  hastily  propose.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
overlooking  the  real  sources  of  suf¬ 
ferings,  the  British  and  French 
edicts,  which  constitute  the  actual 
blockade  of  our  foreign  commerce 
and  navigation,  they  have  with  too 
little  reflection  imputed  them  to 
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laws  which  have  preserved  them 
from  greater,  and  have  saved  for 
our  own  use,  our  vessels,  property, 
and  seamen,  instead  of  adding  them 
to  the  strength  of  those  with  whom 
we  might  eventually  have  to  con¬ 
tend. 

Ihe  embargo,  giving  time  to 
the  belligerent  powers  to  revise 
their  unjust  proceedings,  and; 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
interest  and  reputation,  which 
equally  urge  the  correction  of  their 
wrongs,  has  availed  our  country 
ot  this  only  honourable  expedient 
of  avoiding  war ;  and  should  a  re¬ 
peal  of  these  edicts  supersede  the 
cause  for  it,  our  commercial  bre¬ 
thren  will  become  sensible,  that  it 
has  consulted  their  interest,  how¬ 
ever  against  their  own  will.  It 
will  be  unfortunate  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  if  in  the  mean  time  these  their 
expressions  of  impatience  should 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
very  sufferings  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  them,  by  exciting  a  falla¬ 
cious  hope  that  we  may,  under 
any  pressure,  relinquish  our  equal 
rights  of  navigating  the  ocean,  go 
to  such  ports  as  others  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  and  there  pay  the  tributary 
exactions  they  may  impose ;  an 
abandonment  of  national  independ¬ 
ence  and  essential  rights  revolting 
to  every  manly  sentimedt.  While 
these  edicts  are  in  force,  no  Ame¬ 
rican  can  ever  consent  to  a  return 
ot  peaceable  intercourse  with  those 
who  maintain  them. 

I  am  happy  in  the  approach  of 
the  period  when  the  feelings  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  be 
collected  in  their  representatives 
assembled  together.  To  them  are 
committed  our  rights,  to  them  our 
wrongs  are  known,  and  they  will 
pronounce  the  remedy  they  call 
for  j  and  I  hear  with  pleasure  from 
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all,  as  well  those  who  approve  as 
who  disapprove  of  the  present 
measures,  assurances  of  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  the  annunciation 
of  the  general  will.  I  beg  leave, 
through  you,  to  communicate  this 
answer  to  the  address,  on  which 
your  signatures  had  the  first  place, 
and  to  add  assurances  of  my  re¬ 
spect. 

T.  Jefferson. 

To  Colonel  Edward  Procter. 


To  T.  Jefferson,  esq.  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Petition  of  the  Subscribers, 
Officers  of  Merchant  Ships  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Port  of  Philadel¬ 
phia, 

Respectfully  sheweth. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  embargo  lawrs,  the  situation  of 
your  petitioners  is  grievous  and  af¬ 
flicting  j  that  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mercantile  service 
since  their  infancy,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  accustomed  only  to 
conduct  ships  or  vessels  across  the 
ocean  ;  that  from  the  operation  of 
the  present  restrictive  jaws,  they 
find  themselves  cut  off  from  their 
usual  employment,  and  of  course 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  gone. 

Tour  petitioners  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  duties  of  con¬ 
ducting  ships  from  poyt  to  port — 
well  versed  in  naval  tactics,  but 
unable  to  handle  the  harrow  or 
plough. 

Your  petitioners  have  for  a  long 
time  borne  with  patience  the  pri¬ 
vations  incident  to  those  restrictive 
laws,  without  murmur  or  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but,  when  imperious  ne¬ 
cessity  compels  them  to  disclose 
the  cause  of  their  grievances,  they 
Rumbly  suppose  they  have  a  right 
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so  to  do  in  a  decent  and  respectful 
manner. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray 
that  your  excellency  will  take  their 
case  into  consideration,  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  relieve  the 
wants  of  your  petitioners;  or,  if 
there  are  vacancies  in  the  navy,  to 
give  your  petitioners,  or  some  of 
them,  an  opportunity  of  serving 
therein,  as  they  think  themselves 
capable  of  performing  services  of 
that  nature.  They,  however,  sub¬ 
mit  their  whole  cause  to  your  con¬ 
sideration,  hoping  your  excellency 
will  adopt  such  measures  as  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice  may  point  out, 
and  as  in  duty  bound  will  pray,  &ce 

Philadelphia ,  Aug.  10,  1808. 


President’s  answer  to  the  bearer  of 
the  foregoing  petition. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  petition 
which  you  delivered  me  from  the 
officers  of  merchant  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  Philadelphia,  I  must  pre¬ 
mise  my  sincere  regret  at  the  sa¬ 
crifices  which  our  fellow  citizens 
in  general,  and  the  petitioners  in 
particular,  have  been  obliged  to 
meet,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  We  live  in  an  age  of  af¬ 
fliction,  to  which  the  history  of 
nations  presents  no  parallel :  we 
have  for  years  been  looking  on 
Europe  covered  with  blood  and 
violence,  and  seen  rapine  spread¬ 
ing  itself  over  the  ocean.  On  this 
element  it  has  reached  us,  and  at 
length  in  so  serious  a  degree,  that 
the  legislature  of  the  nation  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
our  citizens  and  property  from  it, 
either  to  avoid  or  prepare  for  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  general  contest.  But 
for  this  timely  precaution,  the  pe¬ 
titioners  and  their  property  might 
now  have  been  in  the  hands  of 

spoilers. 
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spoilers,  who  have  laid  aside  all 
regard  to  moral  right !  Withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  greater  evil,  a  lesser 
one  has  been  necessarily  encoun¬ 
tered  3  and  certainly,  could  the  le¬ 
gislature  have  made  provision 
against  this  also,  I  should  have  had 
great  pleasure  as  the  instrument  of 
its  execution  :  but  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  by  any  general  and  just 
rules  to  prescribe,  in  every  case, 
the  best  resource  against  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  this  new  situation. 
The  difficulties  of  the  crisis  will 
certainly  fall  with  greater  pressure 
on  some  descriptions  of  citizens 
than  others,  and  on  none  perhaps 
with  greater  than  on  our  seafaring 

brethren.  Should  any  means  of 

* 

alleviation  occur  within  the  range 
of  my  duties,  I  shall  with  certainty 
advert  to  the  situation  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  and  in  availing  the  nation 
of  their  services,  aid  them  with  a 
substitute  for  their  former  occupa¬ 
tion.  I  salute  them  and  yourself 
with  sentiments  of  sincere  regard. 

T.  Jefferson. 


SPANISH  PATRIOTS. 

Manifesto  of  the  Junta  of  Seville. 

The  defence  of  our  country  and 
of  our  king,  that  of  our  laws,  our 
religion,  and  of  all  the  rights  of 
man,  trodden  down  and  violated 
in  a  manner  which  is  without  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  Napoleon  I.  and  by  his 
troops  in  Spain,  compelled  the 
whole  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and 
to  choose  itself  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  j  and  in  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  into  which  the  French  had 
plunged  all,  or  nearly  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  they,  as  it  were,  by  the  in¬ 
spiration  ot  heaven,  and  in  a  man  ¬ 
ner  little  short  of  miraculous. 
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created  supreme  juntas,  delivered 
themselves  up  to  their  guidance, 
and  placed  in  their  hands  the  rights 
and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Spain. 

The  effects  have  hitherto  most 
happily  corresponded  with  the  de¬ 
signs  of  those  who  formed  them. 
The  provinces  have  armed  them¬ 
selves  3  some  have  formed  large 
armies  of  veteran  troops,  and  have 
united  to  them  the  enlisted  pea¬ 
sants  3  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  fought 
and  are  fighting  against  the  French, 
in  behalt  of  their  king,  Ferdinand 
VII.  with  a  valour  and  a  constancy 
of  which  neither  Greece  nor  Rome, 
nor  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
had  any  idea.  The  French  are 
really  amazed  and  terrified,  and 
the  hopes  of  conquering  them  are 
as  sure  as  human  certainty  can 
reach. 

The  only  thing  which  can  im¬ 
pair  or  frustrate  them  is  discord, 
and  the  want  of  union  among  the 
provinces  themselves.  Hence  the 
supreme  junta  paid  its  first  atten¬ 
tion  to  remove  that  danger,  with 
which  view  it  printed  and  publish¬ 
ed  the  official  paper,  entitled  Pre¬ 
cautions,  which  it  communicated 
in  every  possible  manner  to  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain.  The  bringing 
this  plan  to  perfection,  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  complete  execution,  is  \ 
now  more  than  ever  necessary. 
Our  enemies  are  anxious  to  foment:] 
our  divisions.  Human  passions,, 
personal  interests  ill  understood, 
the  ignorance,  the  weakness,  the 
blindness  of  men,  may,  perhaps,  „ 
without  their  knowing  it,  assist  the:3 
evil  designs  of  our  enemies,  and! 
thus  destroy  a  beginning  so  glori¬ 
ous,  and  facilitate  and  consummate! 
the  entire  ruin  of  Spain.  This  it ji 
is  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  1 
guard  against,  urged  only  by  the: 
most  sacred  motives,  by  our  ho¬ 
nour,  , 
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nour,  by  our  loyalty  as  affectionate 
subjects,  by  our  duty  as  Spaniards, 
by  our  faith  as  Christians  ;  and  here 
we  protest  before  God  and  man, 
whose  aid  we  invoke  with  all  fer¬ 
vency,  that  we  will  write  nothing 
but  what  is  dictated  to  us  by  the 
love  of  our  country,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  king  and  of  our  rights, 
not  mingling  with  it  anything  that 
appears  to  partake  of  passion,  of 
interest,  or  of  any  other  personal 
motive,  but  being  always  ready  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  to  amend  our  own 
errors,  wherever  it  shall  be  shewn 
that  we  have  committed  any. 

Be  it  the  chief  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  may  serve  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  excite  divisions 
among  them;  and  of  this  nature 
we  esteem  all  conversations  about 
the  royal  house,  and  of  the  order 
of  succession  in  different  families 
who  derive  a  right  from  it.  '  There 
is  no  person  so  ignorant  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  and  of  the  manner 
an  which  the  throne  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied,  as  not  to  know  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  suc¬ 
cession.  It  is  also  known  what 
are  the  legislative  proceedings  upon 
this  point;  what  the  manner  in 
which  endeavours  were  used  to 
introduce  an  alteration  into  them  ; 
the  different  pretexts  for  this  alter¬ 
ation  ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  which  was  made  by  the 
cortes  of  i/"3Q,  and  which  ought 
in  future  to  be  the  rule. 

But  are  we  in  a  situation  to  talk 
of  these  matters  ?  Long  live  our 
king  and  indisputable  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  VIL  and  long  live  his 
august  brothers,  heirs  of  the  crown 
after  his  attested  decease.  Why 
then  anticipate  those  enquiries 
which  can  only  be  necessary  in 


default  of  these?  The  anticipa¬ 
tion  may  produce,  by  the  diversity 
of  opinions  which  it  creates,  a 
cruel  disunion,  which,  of  itself 
alone,  will  utterly  ruin  the  only- 
aim  and  object  which  Spain  at  pre¬ 
sent  has  in  view,  and  that  is,  its 
own  entire  and  independent  pre¬ 
servation  for  its  sovereign  lord  and 
king,  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  un¬ 
disputed  successors;  and,  with  its 
king,  the  preservation  of  its  own 
rights  and  laws,  and  the  unity  of 
the  holy  Roman  catholic  aposto¬ 
lical  religion,  which  it  has  glori¬ 
ously  professed  and  defended  for 
so  many  ages.  It  is  therefore  both 
absurd  and  dangerous  to  dispute 
about  the  succession  in  cases  evi¬ 
dently  remote;  all  the  provinces 
of  Spain  ought  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  in  this  respect  to  this  gene¬ 
ral  expression — <<r  Hereditary  suc¬ 
cession  according  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  monarchy.” 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  second 
question  moved  by  the  various 
juntas  of  the  kingdom,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  keeps  the  people  in  a  state 
of  disquietude  and  agitation,  is  the 
continual  object  of  public  conver¬ 
sation,  and  may  produce  divisions 
fatal  to  the  generous  design  and 
the  virtuous  obligation  into  which 
we  have  entered,  of  defending  our¬ 
selves  against  our  enemies,  and  of 
preserving  our  country,  our  king, 
our  monarchy,  our  laws,  and  our 
religion.  This  second  question  is 
— is  there  a  necessity  for  creating 
a  supreme  government,  which  may 
unite  the  sovereign  authority  of 
all  the  provinces,  till  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  king  Ferdinand  to  his 
throne? 

This  supreme  junta  declares 
openly,  that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  per¬ 
suaded  that  such  a  supreme  go¬ 
vernment  is  altogether  necessary, 

and 
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and  that  without  it  the  country  is 
io  danger*  and  its  enemies  will  find 
means  of  completing  its  ruin  ;  and 
the  reasons  of  this  determination 
and  declaration  are  so  evident*  and 
present  themselves  with  such  clear¬ 
ness  to  the  eyes  of  all,  that  they 
cannot  fail  of  convincing  all  who 
have  the  least  notion  of  public 
affairs,  or  a  correct  insight  into  the 
nature  of  man,  the  passions  which 
move  him,  and  the  order  of  human 
affairs  in  ail  ages.  Various  su¬ 
preme  juntas  and  military  chiefs 
have  expressed  their  conviction  of 
this  truth. 

A  conviction  of  the  same  springs 
from  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
a  civil  government  in  every  nation 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
which  the  military  may  be  subor¬ 
dinate,  The  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and,  consequently,  the 
public  funds  and  the  capitals  of 
individuals,  must,  necessarily,  have 
a  civil  government  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  Without  it,  the  military 
power  would,  indispensably,  be 
under  the  necessity  of  employing 
violence,  with  the  view  of  acquir¬ 
ing  that  confidence  which  it  never 
could  attain,  and  getting  a  com¬ 
mand  of  those  capitals,  which  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  for  it 
to  bring  within  its  grasp;  and  thus 
it  would  ultimately  destroy  that 
public  prosperity  and  happiness, 
which  ought  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  every  government.  Let  us  not 
vainly  flatter  ourselves  with  notions 
of  Roman  dictators*  and  the  other 
military  chiefs  ot  the  ancient  re¬ 
publics:  they  were  placed  under 
very  prudent  restraints,  and  the 
duration  ot  their  authority  was  li¬ 
mited  to  a  very  short  period.  1  he 
dangers  ot  complete  despotism  and 
usurpation  kept  them  in  continual 
alarm,  and  compelled  them  to  take 


very  rigorous  precautions,  which 
are  very  incompatible  with  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  modern  times,  Spain  has 
derived  a  lesson  of  wisdom  from 
the  history  of  past  ages :  she  has 
never  thought  of  appointing  a  mi¬ 
litary  dictator.  Her  military  chiefs 
(and  it  is  a  fact  most  honourable 
to  the  Spanish  name)  have  been 
the  first  to  embrace,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  cordiality,  a  system  of  things 
as  ancient  in  Spain  as  the  monarchy 
itself.  The  experience  of  our 
times — the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  supreme  juntas — the  fa¬ 
cility  and  abundance  with  which 
pecuniary  resources  have  been 
placed  at  their  disposal— the  heroic 
loyalty  with  which  the  military 
chiefs  and  the  army  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  obeyed  them, 
and  the  happy  issue  hitherto  of 
their  civil  administration,  and  the 
military  enterprises  which  they 
have  directed,  have  placed  In  the 
most  conspicuous  light,  and  esta¬ 
blished  beyond  all  doubt,  this 
fundamental  truth,  and  most  es¬ 
sential  political  principle. 

But  who  is  to  create  this  su¬ 
preme  civil  government  ?  Who 
are  to  compose  it?  Where  shall 
be  its  place  of  residence?  What 
the  extent  of  its  authority  ?  How 
shall  it  be  established  without  in¬ 
terrupting  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  producing  disunion  among  the 
different  provinces?  How  is  the 
public  opinion  to  be  so  regulated 
as  that,  without  opposing  it,  this 
tranquillity  shall  be  attained,  and 
all  risk  of  disturbance  obviated? 
These  are  the  important  and  seri¬ 
ous  questions  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine;  and  upon 
which,  influenced  solely  by  the 
love  of  our  country,  and  our  an- 
xiety  to  promote  its  welfare,  we 
will  enter  into  a  frank  explanation 
of  our  sentiments. 


In 
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In  the  various  papers  that  have 
been  published  upon  this  subject, 
we  are  told  that  the  cortes  should 
assemble;  that  they  should  elect 
representatives ;  and  farther  that 
the  old  council  of  Castile  should 
convoke  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  should  be  executed 
under  its  authority. 

Most  assuredly  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  decision  rests,  The  council  of 
Castile,  though  a  lawful  assembly, 
never  convoked  the  cortes.  Why 
then  should  we  give  it  am  authority 
which  it  does  not  possess  ?  Is  it 
because  it  lent  the  whole  weight 
of  its  influence  to  such  important 
changes,  with  regard  to  which  it 
had  no  powers,  nor  any  authority 
whatsoever?  Is  it  because  it  has 
acted  i'n  opposition  to  those  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  which  it  was  esta¬ 
blished  to  preserve  and  defend? 
Is  it  because  it  afforded  every  faci¬ 
lity  to  the  enemy  to  usurp  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  Spain,  to  destroy  the 
hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 
and  the  dynasty  legally  in  posses¬ 
sion,  and  recognized  and  seated  on 
the  throne  a  foreigner,  destitute 
«ven  of  the  shadow  of  a  title  to  it; 
for  it  is  incontrovertibly  manifest, 
that  the  renunciation  of  Charles 
IV.  in  his  favour  gave  him  no  such 
claim  ?  What  confidence  could 
the  Spanish  nation  place  in  a  go¬ 
vernment  created  by  an  authority 
invalid  and  illegal,  and  which  had 
also  rendered  itself  suspected  by 
the  previous  commission  of  acts  of 
so  horrible  a  description,  that  they 
may  be  justly,  ranked  with,  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  against  the 
country  ? 

The  council  of  Castile  being 
thus  excluded  from  all  considera¬ 
tion— -who  should  convoke  the 
cortes  ?  The  authority  to  convoke 
ihem  is  a  part  of  the  peculiar  and 
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exclusive  prerogative  of  the  king. 
The  provinces  would  not  submit 
to  any  other  authority ;  they  would 
not  unite:  there  would  be  no 
cortes,  and  should  a  few  delegates 
assemble,  that  very  circumstance 
would  exasperate  the  kingdom  to 
division — the  evil  all  wish  to 
avoid. 

Besides,  the  cities  who  have 
votes  in  the  cortes  have  not  under¬ 
taken  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  of  themselves,  nor  in  their 
corporate  capacity  have  they  made 
any  effort  to  defend  it.  We  en¬ 
tertain  the  most  profound  respect 
both  for  them  and  their  rights; 
but  truth  compels  us  to  speak  out. 

Most  undoubtedly,  however, 
the  cities  who  have  votes  in  the 
cortes,  thus  conducting  themselves, 
acted  with  consummate  prudence, 
and  with  a  due  observance  of  law. 
The  kingdom  found  itself  suddenly 
without  a  government — a  situation 
indeed  unknown  in  our  history  and 
to  our  laws.  The  people  legally 
resumed  the  power  of  appointing  a 
government:  and  this  truth  has 
been  openly  avowed  by  various  su¬ 
preme  juntas.  '/ 

The  people  created  these  juntas 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
cities  who  have  votes  in  the  cortes. 
The  legitimate  power  is  therefore 
deposited  with  the  supreme  juntas, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  power  they 
have  governed  and  do  govern  with 
real  authority,  and  have  been  and 
still  are  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
by  all  ranks  of  subjects,  and  by  all 
cities  in  their  respective  districts 
having  votes  in  the  cortes.  Their 
situation  has  not  changed;  the 
danger  still  exists;  no  new  autho¬ 
rity  was  supervened;  the  lawful 
authority  therefore  resides  entire 
in  the  juntas  which  the  people 
created,  and  to  which  they  confide 
it. 

IP 
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It  is,  therefore,  incontestible 
that  the  supreme  junta  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing 
those  who  are  to  compose  the  su¬ 
preme  government,  as  the  only 
means  of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  kingdom,  whose  defence  the 
people  have  entrusted  to  them, 
and  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
but  bv  the  establishment  of  a  su¬ 
preme  government.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  than  this  truth. 

And  whom  shall  the  supreme 
junta  elect?  Most  certainly  indi¬ 
viduals  of  their  own  bodyj  for 
they  alone  N  derive  their  power 
from  the  people,  and  it  is  in  their 
constituent  members  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  lume  reposed  their  entire  con¬ 
fidence.  Should  any  other  person 
be  chosen,  they  would  possess  nei¬ 
ther  the  confidence  nor  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  all  their  acts 
would  be  null  and  void ;  and  from 
this  want  of  confidence,  the  nation 
would  be  exposed  to  intestine  di¬ 
visions,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all 
our  calamities. 

Hence,  if  there  be  any  province 
in  which  the  military  power  has 
alone  been  retained,  results  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  constituting  su¬ 
preme  juntas  in  which  the  power 
of  the  people  shall  reside,  and 
by  which  they  may  act.' — Whe¬ 
ther  they  shall  be  constituted  by 
the  petty  cortes  or  any  other  bo¬ 
dies,  their  appointment  in  some 
form  or  other  is  indispensable,  in 
order  that  the  concentration  of  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  people,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  which  shall  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  into  the  people,  and  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  persons  who  shall 
compose  the  supreme  government, 
which,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  cannot  be  legitimate,  un¬ 
less  it  has  its  origin  in  the  free 
consent  of  the  people ! 


It  seems  then  to  be  indispens¬ 
ably  necessary,  that  all  the  supreme 
juntas,  meeting  on  the  .same  day, 
should  each  elect  from  among  their 
own  members  two  deputies  to 
form  the  supreme  government, 
and  the  persons  so  elected  should, 
from  that  moment,  be  reputed, 
and  actually  be  the  governors- 
general  of  the  kingdom  5  and  that 
as  such  they  should  be  universally 
acknowledged  and  obeyed. 

Their  authority  is  well  known, 
and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  doubt. 
The  supreme  junta  of  Valencia 
has  most  judiciously  marked  its 
extent  and  limit,  in  the  paper 
which  they  published  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  J(5th  of  July.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  excused  from 
going  at  large  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  it. 

We  will  only  add,  that  the  su¬ 
preme  juntas  ought  to  be  continued 
with  all  their  appointments  and 
insignia,  and  be  invested  with  the 
internal  government  of  their  re¬ 
spective  provinces,  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  but  at  the  same  time  under 
the  subordination  of  the  supreme 
government.  In  those  supreme 
juntas  resides  the  legitimate  power 
of  those  portions  of  the  people  who 
have  respectively  created  them.  It 
is  their  duty  to  take  measures  for 
insuring  the  happiness  of  their 
constituents,  through  the  medium 
of  a  just  government,  and  vigilant¬ 
ly  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights 
of  every  individual  among  them. 
For  this  purpose  they  ought  to  give 
their  instructions  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  deputies,  constituting  the  su¬ 
preme  government :  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  latter  to  observe 
them,  and  to  represent  and  support 
the  claims  of  their  provinces,  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  prosperity.  If  there  ex¬ 
isted 


isted  among  us  a  royal  personage, 
capable  of  residing  in  this  supreme 
government,  reason  and  justice 
prescribe  that  he,  and  no  other, 
should  be  appointed  to  that  office. 
But  if  there  be  no  such  royal  per¬ 
sonage,  the  supreme  government 
must  elect  a  president  from  its  own 
body.  To  obviate  every  danger, 
however,  the  presidency  should  be 
temporary,  and  continue  only  for  a 
fortnight,  a  month,  or  any  other 
term  agreeable  to  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment,  upon  the  lapse  of  which 
period  it  should  be  incumbent  on 
them  to  choose  a  different  person. 
We  have  already  remarked,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it,  that  the 
supreme  juntas  should  elect  as  de¬ 
puties  to  the  supreme  goverment 
such  of  their  members  as  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  talents,  their 
general  knowledge  of  legislation, 
and  all  the  branches  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  government,  recollecting 
that  they  are  to  be  the  depositaries 
of  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom.  This 
supreme  junta,  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  generous  character  of 
Spaniards,  and  their  ardent  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  good  of  their  country, 
assures  itself  that  intrigue,  party, 
or  personal  interest  or  predelictions, 
will  have  no  influence  upon  this 
occasion. 

The  supreme  junta  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  appoint  the  place 
which  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  su¬ 
preme  government,  who  shall  af¬ 
terwards  adhere  to  or  alter  that 
appointment,  as  they  think  fit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  plurality  of  votes. 
The  seat  of  government,  as  has 
been  most  wisely  observed  by  the 
supreme  junta  of  Valencia,  ought 
to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  dan- 
geis  of  w'ar,  and  should,  as  a  claim 
to  preference,  possess  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  local  nature.  Seville 
conceives  herself  to  possess  all 


these  advantages,  but  has  no  an¬ 
xiety  to  be  selected  ;  for  she  will 
most  cordially  sacrifice  all  her 
claims  to  what  the  other  supreme 
juntas  shall  decide  to  be  for  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
.1  he  supreme  juntas  will,  therefore, 
make  known  their  pleasure  as  to 
this  point,  when  they  notify  the 
election  of  their  deputies.  In  the 
mean  time  we  will  frankly  state 
that  La  Mancha  appears  to'us  the 
most  convenient  for  the  seat  of 
government,  and  there  we  would 
pai  ticularly  name  its  large  cities  of 
Cuidad  Real  or  Almagro.  But  on 
this  subject  we  are  nowise  anxi¬ 
ous  j  we  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
free  choice  ot  the  supreme  juntas. 

It  remains  only  that  we  speak  of 
this  supreme  junta  of  Seville,  upon 
which  point  we  shall  not  say  much. 
Certain  persons,  either  ignorant 
or  malevolent,  have  endeavoured 
to  spread  the  persuasion  that  we 
affected  a  superiority  over  the  other 
provinces.  Any  such  thought  has 
been  far  from  us,  although  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  nation  has  been 
our  guide,  and  as  it  were  the  soul 
of  all  our  determinations.  We 
possessed  the  only  foundery  for  can¬ 
non  in  the  kingdom,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  in  a  certain  degree  of 
abundance.  Various  captains-ge- 
neral  acknowledged  us  from  the 
commencement,  and  veteran  troops 
were  more  numerous  in  our  pro¬ 
vince  than  in  other  parts  j  and 
thus  we  formed  an  army  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  have  harassed 
the  enemy,  who  have  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war,  with  their  gene¬ 
ral  Dupont,  and  have  capitulated 
for  the  divisions  of  generals  Vedei 
and  Gobert,  who  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  France,  amounting  alto¬ 
gether  to  1 7,000  men,  so  that  there 
does  not  remain  a  single  French 
soldier  in  ai  ms  in  the  Andalusias  j 
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a  victory  most  glorious  and  singu¬ 
lar,  which  has  been  effected  with¬ 
out  the  effusion  of  touch  Spanish 
blood,  in  which  it  appears  we 
stand  alone. 

The  local  situation  of  the  Anda- 
lnsias  presents  also  a  more  proba¬ 
ble  mode  of  defence  against  the 
arms  of  Napoleon,  if  he  means  to 
attack  us  ;  and,  with  this  view,  we 
have  united  with  us  the  Portuguese 
provincesof  Algarve  and  Alentexo, 
who  have  placed  themselves  under 
our  protection  :  and  the  Canary 
Isles  have  sent  us  a  deputy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  great  opulence  and  other 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these 
provinces  offer  resources  which 
the  rest  want ;  and  we  heave  thus 
been  enabled  to  make  provision  at 
immense  expence,  without  having- 
received  any  money  from  .any 
other  part,  or  imposing  any  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  marine  arsenal  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  perhaps  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  of  all,  obeyed  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  with  it  the  Spanish 
squadron  of  Cadiz,  whose  force  is 
the  greatest,  and  has  been  since 
augmented  by  that  of  the  French, 
moored  in  that  harbour,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  us  at  discretion, 

Gibraltar,  the  famous  English 
fortress,  is  in  our  territory,  and  one 
of  the  most  numerous  squadrons 
of  that  nation  kept  our  coast  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  We  immedi¬ 
ately,  therefore,  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  Gibraltar,  and  with 
the  English  squadron,  which  has 
given  us  all  the  assistance  that 
was  in  its  power,  sent  us  a  resi¬ 
dent  minister  at  the  very  first,  and 
conveyed  our  deputies  to  London, 
to  request  subsidies,  and  settle  a 
peace  advantageous  to  the  whole 
nation. 

Amidst  so  many  serious  cares. 


we  have  transmitted  all  the  arms 
which  it  was  possible  to  transmit 
to  Granada.  Estramadtira  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  still  greater  number,  and 
has  experienced  our  protection, 
and  so  has  Cordova  and  Jean.  We 
have  offered  arms  to  La  Manclia, 
to  Murcia,  to  Tarragon,  to  Gerona, 
who  requested  them  of  us,  and  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  we  had 
made. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  rest 
of  the  European  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  and  we  hope  in  time 
that  the  effects  of  our  zeal  and 
vigilance  will  be  made  clear  and 
public. 

The  Americas  claimed  at  the 
first  a  great  share  of  our  attention, 
in  order  to  preserve  that  so  princi¬ 
pal  a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
We  have  sent  envoys  and  commis¬ 
saries  thither  and  to  Asia,  in  order 
that  they  may  unite  themselves  to 
us,  which  we  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  qualifying  ourselves  as  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  for  the  government  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  wre  trust 
that  this  title  and  our  cares  will 
not  be  found  useless.  So  many 
labours,  surrounded  by  so  many 
dangers,  we  trust,  deserve  some 
consideration  of  our  country,  for 
the  love  and  defence  of  which 
only  we  have  done  and  suffered  so 
much. 

With  all  this,  we  repeat  that  we 
neither  affect  nor  desire  any  supe¬ 
riority.  Whatever  we  have  done, 
we  owe  to  our  country  :  it  was  an 
indispensable  obligation  upon  us. 
Our  only  object  is,  that  Spain  may 
preserve  its  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence,  for  our  lord  and  king,  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  and  for  that  object  we 
joyfully  sacrifice  our  lives.  May 
God,  who  has  so  clearly  and  mar¬ 
vellously  shewn  his  protection  of 
Spain,  grant  a  safe  return  to  its 
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king  Ferdinand  VII.  and  then, 
with  the  supreme  government,  he 
will  determine  what  may  be  his 
royal  will,  either  commanding  an 
union  of  the  cortes,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  his  prudence  may 
suggest,  and  will  facilitate  the  re¬ 
form  of  abuses,  and  the  general 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  securing 
it  upon  such  foundations  as  are 
firm,  and  subject  to  no  change.  If 
these  hopes  are  vain,  in  which  the 
clemency  of  God  leads  us  to  in¬ 
dulge,  then  the  existing  supreme 
government  will  itself  determine 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  kingdom,  conforming 
itself  to  the  fundamental  laws 
thereof,  defending  it  against  the 
fury  and  malice  of  our  enemies, 
and  preserving  this  monarchy,  in 
which  itself,  the  liberty  of  nations, 
and  the  catholic  church,  the  belov¬ 
ed  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is  so  deeply  interested. 

Given  at  the  royal  palace  of  Se¬ 
ville,  the  3d  day  of  August, 
1803. 


IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
wishing  to  afford  spiritual  help 
to  our  subjects  of  the  Greek 
persuasion,  we  have  decreed, 
and  do  decree,  as  follows  : 

Art.  I. — There  shall  be  in  Dal¬ 
matia  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  ritual. 

II.  — There  shall  also  be  a  chap¬ 
ter  and  a  seminary  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  clergymen  of  the  same 
worship. 

III.  — We  grant  to  the  bishop 
an  endowment  of  15,000  livres 
per  annum,  from  our  royal  trea¬ 
sury. 

IV.  — The  same  sum  is  granted 
18 0Se 


from  the  treasury,  to  the  chapter 
and  seminary,  for  their  annual  sup¬ 
port. 

V. — In  the  course  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  month  of  November,  a 
synod  shall  be  convoked,  over 
which  the  providetor- general  shall 
preside,  composed  of  forty  persons 
of  the  Greek  ritual,  to  be  selected 
by  the  providetor-general,  from 
double  the  number,  who  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  archiman¬ 
drite,  &c. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud, 
Sept.  17,  1808. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 

(Counter-signed)  A.  Aldini? 

Italian  Secretary  of  State. 


On  the  26th  Oct.  Bonaparte  went 
in  great  state  to  the  palace  of 
the  legislative  body,  in  order  to 
open  the  sitting;  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly  as  fol¬ 
lows:— 

Messrs.  Deputies,  Members  of 
the  Legislative  Body, 

The  code  of  laws,  laying  down 
the  principles  of  property  and  of 
civil  freedom,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  your  labours,  will  be 
adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  My  people  already  expe¬ 
rience  the  most  salutary  effects? 
from  them.  The  latest  laws  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  system 
of  finance.  That  is  a  monument 
of  the  might  and  greatness  of 
France.  We  shall  henceforward 
be  able  to  meet  the  expenditure 
which  might  be  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  even  by  a  general  coalition 
of  Europe,  from  our  yearly  income 
alone.  Never  shall  we  be  reduced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal  expe¬ 
dients  of  paper  money,  of  loans,  or 
of  anticipations  of  revenue.  I 
have,  in  the  present  year,  laid  out 
(a)  more 
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more  than  a  thousand  miles  of 
road.  The  system  of  works  which 
I  have  established  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  territory,  will  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  with  zeal. — The  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  great  French  family, 
lately  torn  to  pieces  by  opinions 
and  intestine  rancour,  but  now 
prosperous,  tranquil,  and  united, 
has  affected  my  soul  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  I  have  felt  that  in 
order  to  be  happy,  I  should  in  the 
first  place  be  assured  that  France 
was  happy.  The  peace  of  Pres- 
burg,  that  of  Tilsit,  the  assault  of 
Copenhagen,  the  plans  of  England 
against  all  nations  on  the  ocean, 
the  different  revolutions  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  have,  in  various  ways, 
exercised  an  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world. -—Russia  and 
Denmark  have  united  with  me 
against  England.  The  united 
states  of  America  jiave  rather  cho¬ 
sen  to  abandon  commerce  and  the 
sea,  than  to  acknowledge  their 
slavery.  A  part  of  my  army  has 
marched  against  that  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  formed  in  Spain,  or  has 
disembarked.  It  is  a  distinguished 
favour  of  that  Providence  which 
has  constantly  protected  our  arms, 
that  passion  has  so  far  blinded  the 
English  councils,  that  they  aban¬ 
don  the  defence  of  the  seas,  and 
at  last  produce  their  army  on  the 
Continents  I  depart  in  a  few  days 
to  put  myself  in  person  at  the  head 
of  my  army,  and,  with  God’s  help, 
to  crown  the  king  of  Spain  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  to  plant  my  eagles  on 
the  forts  of  Spain.  I  have  only  to 
praise  the  Sentiments  of  the  princes 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
Switzerland  experiences  more  and 
more  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  me¬ 
diation.  Ihe  people  of  Italy  give 
me  grounds  for  nothing  but  ex¬ 
pressions  of  satisfaction. —  The 


emperor  of  Russia  and  myself  have 
had  an  interview  at  Erfurth.  Our 
first  thought  was  a  thought  of 
peace.  We  have  even  resolved  to 
make  some  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
enable  the  hundred  millions  of 
men  whom  we  represent,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  sooner  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 
We  are  agreed,  and  unchangeably 
united,  as  well  for  peace  as  for 
war. — Messieurs  deputies,  I  have 
ordered  my  ministers  of  finance, 
and  of  the  general  treasury,  to  lay 
before  you  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  expenditure  of  the  year. 
You  will  therein  see  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  1  have  not  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  tarif  with  any 
impost.  My  people  shall  expe- ' 
rience  no  new  burthen.  The 
speakers  of  my  council  of  state 
will  submit  to  you  many  plans  of 
laws,  and  among  others,  all  those 
which  have  relation  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal  code.  I  rely  constantly  on 
your  co-operation. 


PROCLAMATION 
Issued  by  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
Spain,  to  the  Spanish  nation. 

Spaniards!  The  supreme  junta 
of  government,  the  depositary  of 
the  supreme  authority,  has  devoted 
the  first  moments  which  succeeded 
its  formation  to  the  urgent  mea¬ 
sures  which  its  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  pre¬ 
scribe.  But  from  the  first  instant 
of  its  installation,  it  lias  believed 
that  one  of  its  obligations  is  to  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  you,  with  the  dignity 
which  becomes  a  great  and  gene¬ 
rous  nation,  in  order  to  inform  you 
of  your  situation,  and  establish  in 
a  frank  and  noble  manner  those 
relations  of  reciprocal  confidence 
which  are  the  bases  of  every  just 
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and  prudent  administration.  With¬ 
out  these,  neither  the  government 
can  fulfil  the  high  duty  imposed 
upon  it,  nor  the  governed  attain 
the  objects  desired. 

A  tyranny  of  20  years,  exercis¬ 
ed  by  the  unfittest  hands  ever 
known,  had  placed  our  country  on 
the  brink  of  perdition.  The  op¬ 
pressor  of  Europe  saw  that  the 
time  was  arrived  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  he  had  long  been 
forming,  and  adding  the  richest 
and  most  brilliant  wreath  to  the 
bloody  crown.  Every  thing  ap¬ 
peared  to  flatter  his  hopes.  The 
nation  was  alienated  from  its  go¬ 
vernment  by  hatred  or  contempt — 
the  royal  family  was  divided — the 
beloved  heir  to  the  crown  accused, 
caluminated,  and,  if  possible,  de¬ 
graded  f  the  public  force  dispersed 
and  disorganized}  the  resources  ex¬ 
hausted}  the  French  troops  were 
introduced  into  the  kingdom,  and 
had  already  seized  the  strong  places 
of  the  frontier}  finally,  60,000  men 
were  ready  to  enter  the  capital,  in 
order  from  thence  to  give  law  to 
the  kingdom. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment 
that,  suddenly  awaking  from  the 
slumber  in  which  you  lay,  you 
precipitated  the  favourite  from  the 
height  of  power  he  had  usurped, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  the  prince 
you  idolised.  An  act  of  fraud  the 
most  abominable  which  the  re¬ 
cords  of  human  perversity  bear, 
deprived  you  of  your  most  innocent 
king;  and  the  aggression  of  Bona¬ 
parte  and  tyranny  of  the  French 
were  announced  to  Spain  by  the 
cannonade  of  the  2d  of  May  on 
Madrid,  and  by  the  blood  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  its  innocent  and  brave  inha¬ 
bitants— a  horrible  but  fit  presage 
of  the  fate  Napoleon  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  you. 

From  that  memorable  day,  when 


the  supreme  authority  was  sold  to 
the  enemy  which  our  deceived  mo¬ 
narch  had  left  at  the  head  of  the 
government — when  the  other  au¬ 
thorities  were  oppressed,  and  the 
seat  of  the  empire  occupied  by  the 
foe,  the  French  believed  that  no 
further  resistance  would  be  made, 
and  spread  themselves  from  east  to 
south,  to  extend  their  dominion, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  perfidy. 
Fools  !  they  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  insulting  and  outraging 
a  people  most  jealous  of  their  ho¬ 
nour,  and  that  they  rushed  on  inevi¬ 
table  perdition. 

The  irritated  provinces  of  Spain 
rose  against  the  oppressors  sud¬ 
denly,  but  with  solemnity,  and 
swore  to  perish  rather  than  sustain 
so  ignominious  a  tyranny.  Europe, 
in  astonishment,  was  informed  at 
the  same  instant  of  the  offence  and 
the  chastisement}  and  a  nation 
which  but  a  short  time  before  had 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  power, 
became  at  once  the  object  of  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the 
universe. 

Our  situation  was  unexampled 
in  our  history,  unforeseen  by  our 
laws,  and,  as  it  were,  opposed  to 
our  habits.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  a  direction  to  the  public  force, 
corresponding  with  the  will  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  people ;  and 
this  necessity  created  the  juntas  in 
the  provinces,  which  collected  in 
themselves  the  whole  authority  of 
the  nation,  in  order  to  expel  the 
public  enemy  and  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  interior.  What  their 
energy  has  been — how  they  have 
discharged  the  trust  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  people— and  what 
gratitude  the  nation  owes  them,  let 
the  fields  declare  which  have  been 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  French¬ 
men,  the  military  spoils  of  the  in¬ 
vader,  which  serve  to  deck  our 
(Q.  2)  temples 
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temples  as  trophies  ;  the  lives  and 
independence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  national  magistrates  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  so  many  thousands  of 
individuals  who  owe  to  them  their 
liberty  and  their  vengeance. 

But  as  soon  as  the  capital  was 
delivered  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
communication  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  re-established,  it  was 
necessary  to  unite  the  public  au¬ 
thority  into  one  centre,  which  had 
been  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  were  provincial  juntas, 
whence  the  strength  and  activity  of 
the  nation  could  be  called  into  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  was  the  decision  of 
the  public  voice,  and  this  was  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  provinces. 
Their  respective  juntas  nominated 
deputies,  who  concurred  in  form¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  authority ;  and  in 
less  time  than  had  been  in  French 
Machiavelism  to  destroy  our  an¬ 
cient  government,  a  new  and  much 
more  formidable  administration 
was  seen  in  the  central  junta 
which  is  now  addressing  you. 

The  concurrence  in  the  national 
will,  which  wrought  this  good — 
the  universal  freedom  from  selfish 
motives  which  induced  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  entrust  their  authority 
and  power  to  other  hands;  this  has 
been,  Spaniards,  your  greatest  ac¬ 
tion,  this  your  best  victory.  The 
present  age  which  beholds  you, 
and  posterity,  to  whom  you  will 
serve  for  study  and  admiration, 
will  find  in  this  act  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  your  virtue  and 
prudence.  The  enemies  of  Spain 
had  already  designed  the  moment 
of  your  ruin;  they  already  saw  the 
divisions  which  would  be  formed 
by  the  convulsions  of  civil  discord 
• — they  already  triumphed,  believ¬ 
ing  the  provinces  would  be  disunit¬ 
ed  by  ambition,  and  that  some 


pretending  to  superiority  over  the 
rest,  would  apply  to  them  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  aid :  But,  lo !  a  cen¬ 
tral  power  has  been  formed  before 
their  eyes,  and  peacefully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all ;  the  car  of  the  state 
runs  upon  one  axle-tree,  and  vehe¬ 
mently  and  powerfully  forces  its 
way,  crushing  all  the  pretensions 
and  all  the  hopes  of  their  iniquity „ 

The  junta  being  established,  its 
attention  was  at  once  turned  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  To  drive 
the  enemy  beyond  the  Pyrennees, 
and  compel  him  to  deliver  up  the 
august  person  of  our  august  king, 
and  those  of  his  brother  and  uncle, 
recognizing  at  the  same  time  our 
liberty  and  independence,  w^as  the 
first  duty  which  the  junta  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  nation  had  imposed  upon  it. 
Much  of  this  it  found  already  ef¬ 
fected,  at  the  period  of  its  establish¬ 
ment;  the  public  enthusiasm  was 
kindled ;  armies  were  formed, 
composed  almost  wholly  of  fresh 
troops;  important  victories  were 
gained ;  the  enemy  was  driven  to 
the  frontiers;  the  opinion  in  favour 
of  his  military  skill  destroyed,  and 
the  laurels  which  adorned  those 
conquerors  of  Europe  transferred, 
to  the  brows  of  our  warriors. 

This  had  already  been  done,  and! 
was  what  might  be  expected  fromi 
the  impulse  of  the  first  moment;, 
but  having  effected  all  that  could' 
be  produced  by  impetuosity  and; 
valour,  it  is  necessary  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  means  prescribed  by 
prudence  and  constancy ;  for  whafci 
we  have  yet  to  attain,  Spaniards*! 
we  must  repeat  it  again  and  again, r 
is  an  arduous  undertaking,  and 
ought  to  call  into  exercise  all  your 
enthusiasm  and  all  your  virtue. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  this 
when  you  turn  your  attention  tc  ; 
the  internal  and  external  situatior 
of  public  affairs,  at  the  time  when- 

thi 
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the  junta  began  to  exercise  its 
functions.  Our  armies  full  of  ar¬ 
dour,  and  eager  to  march  to  victory, 
but  naked  and  unprovided  with 
every  thing:  beyond,  the  remains 
of  the  French  armies  awaiting  rein¬ 
forcements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  ravaging  Upper  Castile,  the 
Rioja,  and  the  provinces  of  Biscay: 
occupying  Pampeluna  and  Barce¬ 
lona  with  their  fortresses 5  masters 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Ferdinand,  rul¬ 
ing  over  almost  the  whole  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  Catalonia;  the  despot  of 
France,  restless  on  his  throne,  de¬ 
ceiving  the  slaves  who  obey  him  by 
the  grossest  impostures,  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  lull  to  inactivity  all  the  other 
states,  in  order  to  discharge  on  us 
alone  the  enormous  weight  of  his 
military  force  ;  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  in  fine,  oppressed  or  in¬ 
sulted  by  France,  expecting  with 
anxiety  the  issue  of  this  first  strug¬ 
gle,  desiring  to  declare  against  the 
common  enemy  of  all,  but  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  timid  circumspection 
which  their  past  misfortunes  coun¬ 
sel. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sole  asylum 
which  remains  for  the  preservation 
of  their  independence,  is  a  general 
confederacy — a  confederacy  which 
will  assuredly  take  place  at  last,  for 
interest  persuades  and  necessity 
prescribes  it.  Which  is  the  state 
which  can  hold  relations  of  amity 
with  Bonaparte?  Who  can  give 
credit  to  his  words  and  promises, 
or  trust  to  his  loyalty  and  good 
faith  ?  The  fate  of  Spain  will  serve 
as  a  lesson  and  a  warning,  her  re¬ 
solution  as  an  example,  her  victo¬ 
ries  as  an  incentive  ;  and  the  re¬ 
probate  who  has  trampled  under 
foot  the  principles  of  equity,  and 
the  sanctity  of  good  faith,  is  placed 
himself  in  the  hard  necessity  of 
having  ruore  power  than  all  of 
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them,  or  of  being  buried  under  the 
mountains  raised  by  his  frenzy. 

The  security  and  certainty  of  a 
league,  so  necessary  and  just,  are 
to  be  determined  by  our  previous 
exertions,  and  the  prudence  of  ouv 
conduct.  When  we  sh^U  have  rais¬ 
ed  a  mass  of  militr:/  force  as  ter¬ 
rible  for  its  quantity  as  for  its  pre¬ 
paration — when  we  shall  hold  in 
our  hands  all  the  means  of  profit- 
ing  by  success,  or  remedying  a 
reverse — when  the  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  integrity  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  Spanish  people,  among 
all  others,  will  manifest  themselves 
in  the  regulation  of  all  our  proceed¬ 
ings  and  pretensions :  then  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  secure  of  triumphing,  will 
unite  itself  to  us,  and  avenge  at 
once  its  injuries  and  ours.  Then 
Spain  will  enjoy  the  glory  of  hav¬ 
ing  saved  the  powers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  reposing  in  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  rectitude  of  her  desires, 
and  in  the  strength  of  her  situation, 
she  will  be,  and  she  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  loyal  confederate  of  all, 
but  neither  the  slave  nor  the  tyrant 
of  any. 

Let  us  then  now  employ  all  the 
means  we  possess,  as  if  we  had  to 
sustain  alone  the  whole  force  of 
France.  For  this  purpose,  the  jun¬ 
ta  has  believed  that  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  under  arms  550,000 
effective  men;  the  50,000  to  be 
cavalry;  an  enormous  mass  of 
strength,  and  disproportionate  it 
may  be  confessed  to  our  present 
situation  and  our  ancient  wants, 
but  by  no  means  unsuited  to  the 
present  occasion.  The  three  armies 
which  are  to  occupy  the  frontier, 
and  the  bodies  of  reserve  which 
are  to  support  their  operations,  and 
supply  their  wants,  will  easily 
absorb  the  designated  number.  And 
what  are  they  or  the  sacrifices 
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which  necessity  requires,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  enterprize  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselves,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  animates  us?  Spa¬ 
niards’,  the  power  of  our  adversary 
is  colossal,  hi,£  ambition  is  still 
greater  than  his  power,  and  his 
existence  is  incompatible  with  our 
liberty.  Judge  of  his  exertions  by 
the  barbarity  of  his  character,  and 
the  extremity  of  his  danger ;  but 
these  are  the  exertions  of  a  tyrant, 
and  will  be  confounded,  opposed 
to  the  valour  of  a  great  and  free 
people,  who  have  resolved  upon  no 
other  termination  to  their  conflict 
than  to  conquer  or  die. 

Considering  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  first  object,  the 
junta  turned  its  attention  to  the 
vast  means  necessary  to  attain  it. 
The  neglect  of  the  last  government, 
if  that  may  be  called  government 
which  was  one  continued  and  mon¬ 
strous  dilapidation,  had  exhausted 
all  the  sources  of  prosperity,  had 
obstructed  the  canals  which  brought 
life  and  food  to  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  dissipating  the  treasures, 
disorganizing  the  public  force,  and 
consuming  the  resources. 

The  junta  has  already  announc¬ 
ed  to  the  public  the  great  savings 
which  result  from  the  suppression 
of  the  expences  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  the  enormous  sums  which 
had  been  devoured  by  the  greedy 
and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  the  product  of  his  great 
possessions,  and  that  of  the  estates 
of  those  unworthy  Spaniards  who 
fled  with  the  tyrant.  We  may 
add  to  these  the  profit  which  will 
accrue  to  the  state  from  a  free  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce,  and  from 
the  communication  already  opened 
with  America.  Principally  we 
rely  on  a  well-arranged  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  public  revenue,  and 


regularly  distributed  contributions, 
to  the  reform  and  management  of 
which  the  junta  will  directly  apply 
its  attention.  We  may  add  to  these 
means,  the  succours  which  are  now 
given  with  so  generous  a  hand, 
and  will  be  hereafter  granted  us  by 
the  English  nation.  But  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  us  that  these  succours 
which  have  been  so  opportunely 
given,  and  so  gratefully  received, 
and  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
so  beneficial,  should  be  hereafter 
recognised  and  recompensed  with 
the  reciprocity  and  decorum  which 
become  a  great  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion.  The  Spanish  monarchy  ought 
not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  inequality  and  depend¬ 
ence  upon  its  allies. 

The  produce  of  these  means  will 
certainly  be  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  slow,  and  for  that 
reason  insufficient  for  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  state.  Are  they 
sufficient  to  furnish  for  a  time  the 
ordinary  supplies,  discharge  the 
immense  debt  which  will  be  in¬ 
curred,  and  maintain  the  formida¬ 
ble  army  which  is  to  be  kept  on 
foot  ?  But  the  junta  will,  in  case 
the  manifold  events  and  force  of 
circumstances  should  exhaust  the 
treasury,  have  recourse  at  once  to 
the  nation  with  the  confidence 
which  its  ardent  patriotism  ought 
to  inspire,  and  the  necessity  and 
notoriety  of  the  sacrifice.  For  evils 
so  extraordinary  as  the  present, 
remedies  as  extraordinary  must  be 
applied;  and  as  the  government 
judges  it  to  be  one  of  its  obligations 
to  give  an  exact  account  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  application  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  funds  which  it  is  about 
to  administer,  it  has  no  fear  that  its 
demands  will  be  disregarded 
through  distrust,  or  be  detested  as 
arbitrary. 
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Thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  it,  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  concerns  and  the  first  in  the 
order  of  time  which  the  junta  has 
under  its  care.  But,  Spaniards, 
there  are  others  as  necessary  and 
primary  as  that,  without  attending 
to  which  the  junta  would  fulfil  but 
half  its  duties,  and  which  is  the 
great  reward  of  your  enthusiasm 
and  sacrifices.  Political  independ¬ 
ence  is  nothing  without  felicity 
and  interior  security.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  the  time  when  oppressed 
and  degraded,  ignorant  of  your 
own  strength,  and  finding  no  asy¬ 
lum  against  your  evils,  either  in 
the  institutions  or  in  the  laws,  you 
held  foreign  dominion  less  odious 
than  the  wasting  tyranny  which 
internally  consumed  you.  The 
dominion  of  a  will  always  caprici¬ 
ous,  and  for  the  greater  part  unjust, 
has,  for  your  calamity,  lasted  long 
enough  in  Spain:  your  patience, 
your  love  of  order,  and  your  gene¬ 
rous  loyalty,  have  been  long 
enough  abused;  it  is  time  that  the 
voice  of  the  law  only  should  begin 
to  command,  founded  on  general 
utility.  This  was  the  desire  of  our 
good  and  unfortunate  monarch; 
this  was  the  path  he  pointed  out, 
even  during  an  unjust  captivity  to 
which  a  perfidious  traitor  reduced 
him.  Country,  Spaniards!  ought 
not  to  be  a  vague  and  a  vain  name 
to  you:  it  ought  to  import  in  your 
ears  and  in  your  heart  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  laws  and  customs,  the 
theatre  for  talents,  and  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Yes,  Spaniards,  the  great  day  is 
drawing  near,  when,  according  to 
the  uniform  desires  of  our  beloved 
king  and  of  his  loyal  people,  the 
monarchy  will  be  established  on 
solid  and  durable  bases.  You  will 
then  possess  fundamental  laws. 
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which  will  be  beneficial,  friends  of 
order,  restrictive  of  arbitrary  power; 
and  these  being  re-established,  and 
your  genuine  rights  being  assured, 
you  will  rejoice  to  behold  a  monu¬ 
ment  worthy  of  yon,  and  of  the 
monarch  who  is  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  of  it,  blessing,  amid 
so  many  calamities,  the  share 
which  the  people  will  have  had  in 
its  erection.  The  junta,  which 
holds  in  its  hand  the  supreme  di¬ 
rection  of  the  national  forces,  in 
order,  by  all  means,  to  assure  its 
defence,  felicity,  and  glory;  the 
junta,  which  has  already  publicly 
acknowledged  the  great  influence 
which  a  nation  ought  to  have  in 
the  government,  which  alone,  and 
without  any  assistance,  has  done 
every  thing  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  for  his  cause;  the  junta 
solemnly  promise  to  you,  that  you 
shall  possess  that  country  which 
you  have  invoked » with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  defended,  or  ra¬ 
ther  conquered,  with  so  much  va¬ 
lour. 

Until  the  military  operations, 
slow  at  first,  in  order  better  to  se¬ 
cure  a  happy  result,  shall  furnish 
the  opportunity  and  repose  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  grand  and  solemn  re¬ 
union  which  it  announces  to  you, 
the  government  will  take  care  pri¬ 
vately  to  discuss  and  to  examine 
the  projects  of  reform,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  national  sanction. 
Without  instruction, or  knowledge, 
or  data,  the  majestic  work  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  result  of  a  blind  and 
unstable  will,  and  as  such,  exposed 
to  error,  inconsistency,  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Wise  Spaniards !  you  who 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
social  principles,  unite  the  love  of 
humanity  to  the  love  of  country, 
and  instruction  of  zeal:  this  con¬ 
cern  is  yours,  the  happy  execution 
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of  which  is  so  necessary.  The 
junta,  instead  of  rejecting  your 
council,  desires  and  seeks  it.  The 
knowledge  and  illustration  of  our 
ancientconstitutionallaw ;  changes, 
which,  in  their  re-establishment, 
they  ought  to  undergo  from  the 
difference  of  circumstances;  re¬ 
forms  which  are  to  be  made  in  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
codes;  projects  to  meliorate  public 
education,  which,  among  us,  is  so 
greatly  in  decline ;  a  system  of  re¬ 
gulated  economy  for  the  better  dis¬ 
tribution  and  collection  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue;  all  these  claim 
your  attention,  and  form  a  vast 
series  of  problems  and  objects  of 
meditation,  in  which  you  may 
manifest  your  talents  and  your  ac¬ 
quirements.  The  junta  will  form 
from  among  you  different  com¬ 
mittees,  each  entrusted  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  department,  to  whom  are 
to  be  freely  addressed  all  writings 
on  matters  of  government  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  which  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  different  objects  which 
claim  the  general  attention;  so 
that  each  contributing  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  to  give  a  just  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  direction  to  the  public  opinion, 
they  may  enable  the  nation  to 
establish  solidly,  and  tranquilly  its 
internal  felicity. 

The  Spanish  revolution  will  thus 
be  distinguished  by  characteristic 
features,  altogether  the  reverse  of 
those  which  were  seen  in  the 
French  revolution.  That  began 
in  the  wretched  internal  intrigues 
of  courtiers;  ours,  in  the  necessity 
of  repelling  an  unjust  and  power¬ 
ful  aggressor:  in  that,  there  were 
as  many  opinions  concerning  the 
forms  of  government  as  there 
were  factions,  or  rather  persons : 
in  ours,  there  is  but  one  opinion, 
one  general  desire  ;  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  on 
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the  throne.  The  French,  shedding 
torrents  of  blood  during  their 
anarchy,  proclaimed  no  one  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  did  not  after¬ 
wards  reject;  they  made  no  law 
which  they  did  not  violate,  and  at 
last  they  submitted  to  a  barbarous 
despotism.  The  Spaniards,  who, 
on  account  of  the  perfidious  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  French,  found  them¬ 
selves  without  a  government,  and 
without  communication  with  each 
other,  have  not  shewn  themselves 
terrible  or  bloody,  except  towards 
their  enemies,  and  well  know 
how  to  meliorate  their  institutions, 
and  consolidate  their  liberty,  with¬ 
out  overthrowing  the  state, 

O  Spaniards !  How  beautiful  a 
perspective  of  glory  and  felicity  we 
behold  before  us,  if  we  know  how 
to  profit  by  the  singular  epoch ;  if 
we  fulfil  the  high  purposes  which 
Providence  points  out  to  us!  In¬ 
stead  of  being  objects  of  compas¬ 
sion  and  contempt,  as  we  have 
hitherto  been,  we  are  about  to  be¬ 
come  the  envv  and  admiration  of 
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the  world.  The  delicious  climate 
we  enjoy,  the  fertile  soil  whence 
we  draw  our  subsistence,  our  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  the  riches  which 
nature  has  lavished  upon  us,  and 
the  noble  and  generous  character 
with  which  she  has  endowed  us, 
will  not  be  wasted  gifts  in  the 
hands  of  a  vile  and  enslaved  peo¬ 
ple. 

Already  the  Spanish  name  is 
pronounced  with  respect  in  Europe, 
whose  nations,  which  lie  trampled 
upon  by  the  French,  hang  all  their 
hopes  upon  our  fortune;  even  the 
very  slaves  of  the  tyrant,  groaning 
under  his  intolerable  yoke,  forma 
vows  for  us.  Let  us  be  constant, , 
and  we  shall  gather  the  fruit  which  ia 
victory  will  produce;  the  laws  of: 
religion  satisfied;  our  monarch js 
either  restored  to  the  throne,  or 

avenged ;  j; 
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avenged  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monarchy  restored  and  conse¬ 
crated,  in  a  manner  solemn,  and 
consonant  with  civil  liberty ;  the 
fountains  of  public  prosperity  pour¬ 
ing  benefits  spontaneously,  and 
without  impediment 3  our  relations 
with  our  colonies  drawn  moie 
closely  and  become  more  fraternal, 
and  consequently  more  useful ;  in 
fine,  activity,  industry,  talents  and 
virtues  stimulated  and  rewarded  : 
to  such  a  degree  of  splendour  and 
fortune  we  shall  raise  our  country, 
if  we  ourselves  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  circumstances  which 
surround  us. 

These  are  the  views,  and  this  is 
the  plan  which  the  junta  proposed 
to  itself  from  the  moment  of  its  in¬ 
stallation,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  two 
primary  and  essential  objects  of  its 
institution.  Its  members  charged 
with  an  authority  so  great,  and  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  responsible  by  en¬ 
tertaining  hopes  so  flattering,  do 
not  fail  to  see  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  conquer,  in  order  to  realize 
them,  the  enormity  of  the  weight 
which  hangs  over  them,  nor  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  5 
but  they  will  think  the  fatigues, 
and  the  devotion  of  their  persons 
to  the  service  of  the  country  well 
paid,  if  they  succeed  in  inspiring 
Spaniards  with  that  confidence, 
without  which  the  public  good 
cannot  be  secured,  and  which  the 
junta  dares  to  affirm  it  merits,  from 
the  rectitude  of  its  principles  and 
the  purity  of  its  intentions. 

Aranjuez,  Oct.  2fi,  1808. 


Novejnber  20. 

A  PROCLAMATION 

By  the  Intendant-general  of  Police 
of  the  Court  of  Justices  District. 

Portuguese  ! — Where  does  your 
fury  transport  you?  Do  you  sup- 
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pose  that  the  English  are  become 
French?  No,  my  dear  countrymen. 
The  English  are  not  come  here 
in  the  character  of  conquerors  as 
the  Frenchmen  did  ;  they  came  to 
free  us  from  the  slavery  that  op¬ 
pressed  us.  If  we  deny  this  truth, 
we  must  be  reproached  as  an  un¬ 
grateful  people.  The  English  did 
not  enter  Portugal  from  any  mo¬ 
tives  of  ambition  3  their  motives 
are  more  generous,  wise,  and  poli¬ 
tic  3  they  know  very  well  that  views 
of  aggrandizement  always  tend  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium  that  forms 
the  fundamental  law  of  nations. 
What  Great  Britain  aims  at,  is 
only  the  restitution  of  all  countries 
to  their  lawful  sovereigns.  Ah, 
incomparable  George  !  How  great 
will  be  thy  glory  in  future  times ! 
Where  is  the  sovereign  in  Europe 
that  does  not,  at  present,  owe  his 
crown  to  thee?  Thy  name  shall 
for  ever  shine  in  the  Portuguese 
annals.  Excuse  then,  O  mighty 
king !  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  who  love  their  sovereign,  and 
whose  feelings  are  partly  analogous 
to  thy  views.  Remain  quiet,  then, 
O  ye  inhabitants  of  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  loyal  city  in  Portugal  3  it  is 
to  you,  ye  inhabitants  of  Porto,  that 
I  speak,  for  those  honourable  epi¬ 
thets  are  indisputably  your  right. 
Consider  that  the  glorious  cause 
which  you  have  undertaken  can 
only  be  obstructed  and  retarded 
by  vain  and  tumultuous  mobs. 
This  is  what  the  common  enemy 
wishes  for  3  and  a  civil  war  would 
only  retard  their  total  destruction. 
Let  us  then  unite  ourselves  to  our 
faithful  allies,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  overthrow 
that  hellish  monster.  The  union 
of  these  three  nations  will  scorn  all 
Frenchmen’s  threats,  their  intrigues 
and  perfidy.  We  shall  then  have 
the  glory  of  being  instrumental  in 
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the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  tyrant, 
in  bringing  about  a  general  peace, 
and  in  restoring  our  august  prince 
to  his  lawful  throne.  This  is  the 
just  cause  that  calls  aloud  for  your 
vengeance,  and  in  which  you  ought 
to  display  all  your  courage,  your 
love,  and  your  fidelity.  Long  live 
Portugal  1  Long  live  Great  Britain ! 
Long  live  Spain  ! 

J.  F.  R.  G. 


IMPERIAL  DECREES. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
he.  &c. 

Taking  into  our  consideration, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  abuses 
which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  finances  of  Spain  arises  from 
the  alienation  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  imposts,  and  that, 
nevertheless,  imposts  are  from 
their  nature  inalienable,  we  have 
decreed,  and  do  decree  as  follows: 

From  the  publication  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  decree,  every  individual  who 
shall  be  in  possession,  either  by 
grant  from  the  king,  or  by  sale,  or 
by  any  other  means,  of  any  por¬ 
tion  whatever  of  the  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  imposts,  shall  cease  to  re¬ 
ceive  them;  and  those  from  whom 
they  may  be  leviable  shall  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  payment  of  their 
respective  imposts  to  the  agents  of 
the  king,  or  of  the  treasury. 

The  present  decree  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  registered  in  all  the 
councils,  courts,  and  tribunals,  in 
older  to  its  being  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  as  a  law  of  the  state. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 
By  the  emperor,  minister  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  II.  B.  Maret. 

Bated  from  the  Imperial  Camp  at 


Burgos,  the  12th  of  November, 
1808.  < 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Considering  that  the  troubles  in 
Spain  have  been  principally  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  plots,  carried  on  by  several 
individuals,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  joined  in  them 
have  been  either  misled  or  deceiv¬ 
ed,  wishing  to  pardon  these,  and  to 
grant  an  amnesty  for  the  crimes 
which  they  have  committed  against 
us,  our  nation  and  the  king  our 
brother,  wishing  also  to  mark  those 
who,  after  having  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  king,  have  violated  that  oath  j 
who,  after  having  accepted  places, 
have  only  used  the  authority  which 
was  confided  to  them  to  betray 
their  sovereign,  and  who,  instead 
of  employing  their  influence  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  citizens,  have  only  used 
it  to  mislead  them  ;  and  wishing, 
lastly,  that  the  punishment  of  great 
offenders  may  serve  as  an  example 
in  future  times  to  all  those,  who, 
placed  at  the  head  of  nations,  in¬ 
stead  of  directing  the  people  with 
wisdom  and  prudence,  mislead 
them,  and  lead  them  into  disorders 
and  popular  agitations,  and  preci¬ 
pitate  them  into  misfortunes  and 
war : 

We  have  decreed  as  follows  - 
1st.  The  dukes  of  Infantado,  of 
Higar,  of  Medina  Cceli,  and  of  Os- 
sun  a,  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
the  counts  of  Fenian,  Nunez,  and 
of  Allamera,  the  prince  of  Caste! 
Franco,  the  sieur  Pierre  Cevallos, 
ex-minister  of  state,  and  the  bishop 
of  Santander,  are  declared  traitors 
to  France  and  Spain,  and  traitors 
to  the  two,  crowns.  As  such,  their 
persons  shall  be  seized,  and  brought 
before  a  military  commission  and 
shot.  Their  property,  moveable  and 
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immoveable,  shall  be  confiscated 
in  Spain,  in  France,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  Papal  States,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  in  all 
the  countries  occupied  by  the 
French  arms,  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
pellees  of  the  war. 

[The  second  article  renders  null 
and  void  all  sales,  or  other  disposi¬ 
tions  of  their  property.] 

The  third  grants,  in  the  name  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  pardon  to  all 
Spaniards,  who  within  one  month 
after  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  at 
Madrid,  shall  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  renounce  all  adhesion  to  and 
connexion  with  England. 

Neither  the  members  of  the  jun¬ 
tas,  nor  general  officers,  who  have 
carried  arms,  are  excepted  from 
this  pardon,  provided  they  sur¬ 
render  as  before  mentioned. 


From  our  Camp  at  Madrid,  Dec.  4. 

Napoleon,  emperor,  &c. 

Considering  that  the  council  of 
Castile  has  shown  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  as  much  falsehood 
as  weakness,  and  that  after  having 
published  throughout  the  kingdom 
the  renunciation  of  Charles  XV. 
and  of  the  princes  don  Fernando, 
don  Carlos,  don  Francisco,  and  don 
Antonia  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  after  having  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  our  legitimate 
right  to  the  throne,  it  had  the  base¬ 
ness  to  declare  in  the  eyes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  posterity,  that  it  had  sign¬ 
ed  these  documents  with  secret 
and  perfidious  reservations  : — We 
decree  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Castile  are  displaced  as 
being  cowards,  and  unworthy  of* 
being  the  magistrates  of  a  brave 
and  generous  nation. 

By  the  second  article,  however. 


such  members  of  the  council  as  did 
not  sign  the  deliberation  of  the  1 1  th 
August  are  excepted  from  this  de« 
cree. 


From  our  Camp-  before  Madrid, 
December  4. 

Napoleon,  emperor,  &c. 

We  decree  as  follows  :■ — 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition  is  abolished,  as  incompatible 
with  the  sovereign  power,  and  with 
the  civil  authority. 

2.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
inquisition  shall  be  sequestrated  and 
re-united  to  the  domains  of  Spain, 
to  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
vales^and  other  effects  of  the  pub* 
lie  debt. 


In  our  Imperial  Camp  of  Madrid, 
December  4. 

Napoleon,  emperor,  &c. 

Considering  that  the  religious  of 
the  different  monastic  orders  in 
Spain  are  too  multiplied  :  — 

That  if  a  certain  number  be  use¬ 
ful  to  assist  the  ministers  of  the  al* 
tar  in  the  administration  of  the  sa¬ 
craments,  the  existence  of  too  con¬ 
siderable  a  number  is  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  : — 

We  decree  as  follows: 

Art.  l.  The  number  of  convents 
at  present  existing  in  Spain  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  third. 

This  reduction  shall  be  produced 
by  uniting  the  religious  of  several 
convents  in  one  single  house. 

2.  Dating  from  the  publication 
of  the  present  decree,  no  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  noviciate,  no  religious 
profession  shall  be  permitted  until 
the  number  of  the  religious  of  each 
sex  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the 
third  of  the  number  of  the  said  re¬ 
ligious  Jtow  existing. 
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In  consequence,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  fortnight,  all  the  novices  shall 
quit  the  convents  into  which  they 
have  been  admitted. 

3.  All  the  regular  ecclesiastics 
who  wish  to  renounce  their  usual 
living,  and  to  live  as  secular  eccle¬ 
siastics,  shall  be  free  to  quit  their 
houses. 

4.  The  religious  who  shall  so  re¬ 
nounce,  conformably  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  pension,  whose 
amount  shall  be  regulated  by  their 
age,  but  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  3090  reals,  nor  exceed  the 
maximum  of  4000. 

5.  Upon  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  convents  which  shall 
he  suppressed  in  execution  of  the 
first  article  of  the  present  decree, 
shall  be  raised  the  sum  necessary  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  cures, 
so  that  the  minimum  of  the  salary 
of  the  curates  shall  be  raised  to 
2400  reals. 

6.  The  property  of  the  suppress¬ 
ed  convents,  which  shall  be  dispos¬ 
able  after  the  raising  of  the  sum 
ordered  by  the  foregoing  article, 
shall  be  united  to  the  domain  of 
Spain,  and  to  be  employed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1 .  The  half  of  the  said  property 
to  guarantee  the  vales  and  other 
parts  of  the  public  debt. 

2.  The  other  half  to  reimburse 
the  provinces  and  cities  the  ex¬ 
pellees  occasioned  by  the  supply¬ 
ing  the  French  armies,  and  the 
insurrectional  armies,  and  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  cities  and  country  for 
the  damages,  losses  of  houses,  and 
other  losses  occasioned  by  the  war. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Imperial  Camp  at  Madrid,  Dec.  12. 

We,  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 


French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as 
follows : 

Art.  1.  All  seignorial  courts  of 
justice  are  abolished  in  Spain. 

2.  There  shall  exist  no  other  ju¬ 
risdiction  than  the  royal  courts  of 
justice. 

3.  The  present  decree  shall  be 
published  and  registered  in  all  the 
councils,  courts,  and  tribunals,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  executed  as. 
the  law  of  the  state. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

By  the  emperor,  minister  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  H.  B.  Maret. 


PROCLAMATION  BY  BONA¬ 
PARTE. 

Spaniards ! — You  have  been  mis¬ 
led  by  perfidious  men.  They  have 
engaged  you  in  a  senseless  strug¬ 
gle,  and  you  have  had  recourse  to 
arms.  Is  there  one  amongst  you, 
who  after  a  moment’s  reflection 
upon  all  that  has  passed,  would 
not  be  convinced  that  you  have 
been  the  sport  of  the  eternal  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  continent,  who  take 
delight  in  witnessing  the  effusion 
of  Spanish  and  French  blood  ? 
What  possible  result  would  attend 
even  the  success  of  some  cam¬ 
paigns  ?  An  endless  war  upon  your 
soil,  and  a  tedious  uncertainty  re¬ 
specting  the  fate  of  your  pro¬ 
perties  and  lives.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  yon  have 
been  delivered  up  to  all  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  popular  factions.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  your  armies  has  been  the 
work  of  some  marches }  I  have 
entered  Madrid ;  the  rights  of  war 
would  justify  me  in  making  a  sig¬ 
nal  example,  by  washing  away  in 
blood  the  outrage,  offered  to  me 
and  to  my  nation  :  but  I  have 
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listened  to  the  dictates  of  clemency 
only.  Some  men,  the  authors  oi 
all  your  calamities,  shall  alone  be 
punished.  I  shall  speedily  drive 
from  the  peninsula  that  English 
army  which  has  been  sent  to  Spain, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  to 
you,  but  to  inspire  you  with  a  false 
confidence  and  to  mislead  you. 

I  had  declared  to  you  in  my  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  2d  of  June,  that  I 
wished  to  be  your  regenerator.  To 
the  rights  which  had  been  ceded  to 
me  by  the  princes  of  the  last  dy¬ 
nasty,  you  wished  that  I  should  add 
the  right  of  conquest.  That  shall 
not  make  any  alteration  in  my  in¬ 
tentions.  I  am  even  disposed  to 
praise  all  that  may  be  generous  in 
your  efforts  j  I  am  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  your  real  interests  have 
been  concealed  from  you,  that  the 
real  state  of  things  had  been  dis- 
guised  from  you.  Spaniards,  your 
destiny  is  in  your  own  hands.  Re¬ 
ject  the  poisons  which  the  English 
have  spread  amongst  you: — let 
your  king  be  assured  of  your  affec¬ 
tion  and  your  confidence,  and  you 
will  be  more  powerful  and  more 
happy  than  ever  you  have  been. 
All  that  obstructed  your  prosperity 
and  your  grandeur  I  have  destroy¬ 
ed  :  the  chains,  which  have  borne 
down  the  people,  I  have  broken  $  a 
free  constitution  gives  you  a  limit¬ 
ed  and  constitutional  instead  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  It  depends 
upon  yourselves  whether  this  con¬ 
stitution  shall  still  continue  in  your 
land. 

But  should  all  my  efforts  prove 
fruitless,  and  should  you  not  merit 
my  confidence,  nothing  will  re¬ 
main  for  me  but  to  treat  you  as 
conquered  provinces,  and  to  place 
my  brother  upon  another  throne. 
I  shall  then  place  the  crown  of 
Spain  upon  my  own  head,  and 
cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the 
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guilty ;  for  God  has  given  me 
power  and  inclination  to  surmount 
all  obstacles ! 

Given  at  our  imperial  camp  at 
Madrid,  Dec.  1808. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Maret. 


PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON’S- 
MESSAGE  . 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 

presentativesof  the  U  nited  States. 

Nov.  8. 

It  would  have  been  a  source, 
fellow  citizens,  of  much  gratifica¬ 
tion,  if  our  last  communications 
from  Europe  had  enabled  me  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  the  belligerent  na¬ 
tions,  whose  disregard  of  neutral 
rights  has  been  so  destructive  to 
our  commerce,  had  become  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  duty  and  the  policy  of 
revoking  their  unrighteous  edicts  : 
That  no  means  might  be  omitted 
to  produce  this  salutary  effect,  I 
lost  no  time  in  availing  myself  oi 
the  act  authorising  a  suspension,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  several 
embargo  laws.  Our  ministers  at 
London  and  Paris  were  instructed 
to  explain  to  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  there,  our  disposition  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  authority  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  would  withdraw  the  pretext 
on  which  the  aggressions  were  ori¬ 
ginally  founded,  and  open  the  way 
for  a  renewal  of  that  commercial 
intercourse,  which  it  was  alleged* 
on  all  sides,  had  been  reluctantly 
obstructed.  As  each  of  these  go¬ 
vernments  had  pledged  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  concur  in  renouncing  a 
measure,  which  reached  its  adver¬ 
sary  through  the  incontestible  rights 
of  neutrals  only,  and  as  the  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  assumed  by  each  as 
a  retaliation  for  an  asserted  acqui¬ 
escence.  in  the  aggressions  of  the 
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other,  it  was  reasonably  expected 
that  the  occasion  would  have  been 
seized  by  both,  for  evincing  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions,  and. 
for  restoring  to  the  United  States 
Its  legitimate  freedom.  The  in¬ 
structions  to  our  ministers,  with 
respect  to  the  different  belligerents, 
were  necessarily  modified  with  a 
reference  to  their  different  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  the  condition  an¬ 
nexed  by  law  to  the  executive 
power  of  suspension,  requiring  a 
degree  of  security  to  our  commerce, 
which  would  not  result  from  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  decrees  of  France.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  pledge,  therefore,  for  a 
suspension  of  the  embargo  as  to 
her,  in  case  of  such  a  repeal,  it  was 
presumed  that  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  might  be  found  in  other  con¬ 
siderations,  and  particularly  in  the 
change  produced  by  a  compliance 
with  our  just  demands,  by  one  bel¬ 
ligerent,  and  a  refusal  by  the  other, 
in  the  relations  between  this  other 
and  the  United  States.  To  Great 
Britain,  whose  power  on  the  ocean 
is  so  ascendant,  it  was  deemed  not 
inconsistent  with  that  condition,  to 
state,  explicitly,  that  on  her  re¬ 
scinding  her  orders  in  relation  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United' States, 
their  trade  would  be  opened  with 
her,  and  remain  shut  to  her  enemy, 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  rescind  his 
decrees  also.  From  France  no  an¬ 
swer  lias  been  received,  nor  any  in¬ 
dication  that  the  requisite  change 
in  her  decrees  is  contemplated. 
The  favourable  reception  of  the 
proposition  to  Great  Britain  was 
the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  her  orders 
of  council  had  not  only  been  refer¬ 
red  for  their  vindication  to  an  ac¬ 
quiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  no  longer  to  be  pretend¬ 
ed  )  but  as  the  arrangement  pro¬ 
posed,  whilst  it  resisted  the  illegal 
decrees  of  France,  involved,  more- 
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over,  substantially  the  precise  ad¬ 
vantages  professedly  aimed  at  by 
the  British  orders.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  has,  nevertheless,  been  re¬ 
jected. 

This  candid  and  liberal  expe¬ 
riment  having  thus  failed,  and  no 
other  event  having  occurred  on 
which  a  suspension  of  the  embargo 
by  the  executive  was  authorised,  it 
necessarily  remains  in  the  extent 
originally  given  to  it.  We  have 
the  satisfaction,  however,  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  in  return  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  measure,  and 
which  our  fellow-citizens  in  gene¬ 
ral  have  borne  with  patriotism,  it 
has  had  the  important  effect  of 
saving  our  mariners,  and  our  vast 
mercantile  property,  as  well  as  of 
affording  time  for  prosecuting  the 
defensive  and  provisional  measures 
called  for  by  the  occasion.  It  has 
demonstrated  to  foreign  nations  the 
moderation  and  firmness  which  go¬ 
vern  our  councils,  and  to  our  ci¬ 
tizens  the  necessity  of  uniting  in 
support  of  the  laws  and  the  rights 
of  their  country ;  and  has  thus 
long  frustrated  those  usurpations 
and  spoliations  which,  if  resisted, 
involved  war  $  if  submitted  to,  sa¬ 
crificed  a  vital  principle -of  our  na¬ 
tional  independence. 

Under  a  continuance  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  measures,  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  laws  which  consecrate  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  overspread  the 
ocean  with  danger,  it  will  rest  with 
the  wisdom  of  congress  to  decide 
on  the  course  best  adapted  to  such 
a  state  of  things  $  and  bringing 
with  them,  as  they  do,  from  every 
part  of  the  union,  the  sentiments 
of  our  constituents,  my  confidence 
is  strengthened  that  in  forming 
this  decision,  they  will,  with  an 
unerring  regard  to  the  essential 
rights  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
weigh  and  compare  the  painful  al¬ 
ternatives 
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!  ternatives  out  of  which  a  choice  is 
1  to  be  made.  Nor  should  I  do  jus- 
i  tice  to  the  virtues  which  on  other 
i  occasions  have  marked  the  charac- 
::  ter  of  our  fellow  citizens,  if  I  did 
:  not  cherish  an  equal  confidence 
i  that  the  alternative  chosen,  what- 
1  ever  it  may  be,  will  be  maintained 
i  with  all  the  fortitude  and  patriot- 
|  ism  which  the  crisis  ought  to  in- 
ij  spire. 

The  documents  containing  the 
j  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
i  the  foreign  edicts  against  our  com-  . 
?merce,  with  the  instructions  given 
to  our  ministers  at  London,  and 
f  Paris,  are  now  laid  before  you. 

The  communication  made  to 
['Congress  at  their  last  session  ex¬ 
plained  the  posture  in  which  the 
{close  of  the  discussions  relating  to 
3  the  attack  by  a  British  ship  of  war 
ion  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  left  a 
f subject  on  which  the  nation  had 
t manifested  so  honourable  a  sensi¬ 
bility.  Every  view  of  what  had 
passed  authorised  a  belief  that  im- 
3  mediate  steps  would  be  taken  by 
fthe  British  government  for  redress¬ 
ring  a  wrong,  which,  the  more  it 
rwas  investigated,  appeared  the  more 
rtclearly  to  require  what  had  not 
'been  provided  for  in  the  special 
.mission.  It  is  found  that  no  steps 
pave  been  taken  for  the  purpose. 
[On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  in 
[the  documents  laid  before  you, 
tihat  the  inadmissible  preliminary 
which  obstructs  the  adjustment  is 
I  still  adhered  to  5  and,  moreover, 
jtbat  it  is  now  brought  into  con- 
jnexion  with  the  distinct  and  irre¬ 
lative  case  of  the  orders  of  council. 

’  The  instructions  which  had  been 
given  to  our  ministers  at  London, 

] with  a  view  to  facilitate,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  reparation  claimed  by  the 
[United  States,  are  included  hi  the 
-documents  communicated. 

Out  relations  with  the  oilier  pow¬ 


ers  of  Europe  have  undergone  im 
material  changes  since  your  last 
session.  The  important  nsgoria- 
tions  with  Spain,  which  had  been 
alternately  suspended  and  resum¬ 
ed,  necessarily  experience  a  pause* 
under  the  extraordinary  and  inter¬ 
esting  crisis  which  distinguishes 
her  internal  situation. 


With  the  Barbary  powers  we 
continue  in  harmony,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  unjustifiable  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  to¬ 
wards  our  consul  to  that  regency- 
Its  character  and  circumstances  are 
now  laid  before  you,  and  will  en¬ 


able  you  to  decide  how  far  it  may, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  call  for 
any  measures  not  within  the  limit* 
of  the  executive  authority. 

With  our  Indian  neighbours  the 
public  peace  has  been  steadily 
maintained.  Some  instances  of 
individual  wrong  have,  as  at  other 
times,  taken  place,  but  in  no  wise 
implicating  the  will  of  the  nation* 
Beyond  the  Mississippi, the  Ioways, 
the  Sacs,  and  the  Alibamas,  have 
delivered  up,  for  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment,  individuals  from  among 
themselves  accused  of  murdering 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  on 
this  side  the  Mississippi  5  the 
Creeks  are  exerting  themselves  to 
arrest  offenders  of  the  same  kind  5 
and  the  Choctaws  have  manifested 
their  readiness  and  desire  for  ami¬ 
cable  and  just  arrangements,  re¬ 
specting  depredations  committed 
by  disorderly  persons  of  their  tribe.. 
And  generally  from  a  conviction 
that  we  consider  them  as  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sin¬ 
cerity  their  rights  and  interests, 
the  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes 
is  gaining  strength  daily,  is  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  re¬ 
mote,  and  will  amply  requite  us 
for  the  justice  and  friendship  prac¬ 
tised  towards  them  ;  husbandry 
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and  household  manufacture  are  ad¬ 
vancing  among  them  more  rapidly 
with  the  southern  than  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate:  and  one  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  nation  have  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  solicit  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
identified  with  us  in  laws  and  go¬ 
vernment,  in  such  progressive  man¬ 
ner  as  we  shall  think  best. 

In  consequence  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  last  session  of 
congress  for  the  security  of  our 
sea-port  towns  and  harbours,  such 
works  of  defence  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  as  seemed  to  be  called  for  by 
the  situation  of  the  several  places, 
their  relative  importance,  and  the 
scale  of  expence  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  These 
works  will  chiefly  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  present  season, 
except  at  New  York  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  where  most  was  to  be  done; 
and  although  a  great  proportion  of 
the  last  appropriation  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  former  place,  yet 
some  further  views  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  congress  for  rendering  its 
security  entirely  adequate  against 
naval  enterprize.  A  view  of  what 
has  been  done  at  several  places, 
and  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
shall  be  communicated  as  soon  as 
the  several  reports  are  received. 

Of  the  gun- boats  authorized  by 
the  act  of  December  last,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  build 
only  103  in  the  present  year;  these, 
with  those  before  possessed,  are 
sufficient  for  the  harbours  and  wa¬ 
ters  most  exposed,  and  the  residue 
will  require  little  time  for  their 
construction,  w  hen  it  shall  be  deem¬ 
ed  necessary. 

Lnder  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
for  raising  an  additional  military 
force,  so  many  officers  were  imme¬ 


diately  appointed  as  w7ere  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  re¬ 
cruiting  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it: 
advanced,  others  have  been  added. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  then- 
success  has  been  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  such  returns  have  not  been 
received,  as  enable  me  to  present 
you  a  statement  of  the  numbers 
engaged. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  season,  to: 
call  for  any  general  detachments  ofl 
militia,  or  of  volunteers,  under  the: 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose ;  for 
the  ensuing  season,  however,  they, 
will  be  required  to  be  in  readiness,, 
should  their  service  be  wanted., 
Some  small  and  special  detach¬ 
ments  have  been  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  laws  of  embargo,  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  our  northern  frontier  which 
offered  peculiar  facilities  for  inva¬ 
sion  ;  but  these  were  replaced  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  done,  by  bodies 
of  new  recruits.  By  the  aid  of 
these,  and  of  the  armed  vessels  call¬ 
ed  into  service  in  other  quarters* 
thespiritof  disobedience  and  abuse,, 
which  manifested  itself  early,  and 
with  sensible  effect,  while  we  w^ere 
unprepared  to  meet  it,  has  been 
considerably  repressed. 

Considering  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  our  attention  should  unremit¬ 
tingly  be  fixed  on  the  safety  of  our 
country.  For  a  people  who  are 
free,  and  who  mean  to  remain  so,, 
a  wrell-organized  and  armed  militia* 
is  their  best  security.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  incumbent  on  us,  at  every, 
meeting,  to  revise  the  condition  oft 
the  militia,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if! 
it  is  prepared  to  repel  a  powerful! 
enemy  at  every  point  of  our  ter¬ 
ritories  exposed  to  invasion.  Some:; 
of  the  states  have  paid  a  laudable: 
attention  to  this  object,  but  every 
degree  of  neglect  is  to  be  found. 

among 
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among  others.  Congress  alone 
having  the  power  to  produce  an 
uniform  state  of  preparation  in  this 
great  organ  of  defence,  the  interest 
which  they  so  deeply  feel  in  their 
own  and  their  country’s  security 
will  present  this  as  among  the  most 
important  objects  of  their  delibe¬ 
ration. 

Under  the  acts  of  March  1 1 ,  and 
April  23,  respecting  arms,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  procuring  them  from 
abroad,  during  the  present  situation 
and  dispositions  of  Europe,  induced 
us  to  direct  our  whole  efforts  to  the 
means  of  internal  supply  $  the  pub¬ 
lic  factories  have,  therefore,  been 
enlarged,  additional  machineries 
erected,  and,  in  proportion  as  ar¬ 
tificers  can  be  found  or  formed, 
their  effect,  already  more  than 
doubled,  may  be  increased  so  as  to 
Keep  pace  with  the  yearly  increase 
of  the  militia.  The  annual  sums 
appropriated  by  the  latter  act  have 
been  directed  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  private  factories  of  arms ; 
and  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  individual  undertakers,  to 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  first  year’s 
appropriation. 

The  suspension  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  produced  by  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices 
of  our  citizens,  are  subjects  of  just 
concern.  The  situation  into  which 
we  have  thus  been  forced,  has  im¬ 
pelled  us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our 
industry  and  capital  to  internal  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  improvements.  The 
extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily 
increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains 
that  the  establishments  formed  and 
forming,  will,  under  the  auspices 
of  cheaper  materials  and  subsist¬ 
ence,  the  freedom  of  labour  from 
taxation  with  us,  and  of  protecting 
duties  and  prohibitions,  become 
permanent;  The  commerce  with 
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the  Indians  too,  within  our  own 
boundaries,  is  likely  to  receive 
abundant  aliment  from  the  same 
internal  source,  and  will  secure  to 
them  peace  and  the  progress  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  undisturbed  by  practices 
hostile  to  both. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  on  the  30th  day  of  September 
last,  being  not  yet  made  up,  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement  will  hereafter  be 
transmitted  from  the  treasury.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  ascertained, 
that  the  receipts  have  amounted  to 
near  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  with  the  eight  millions  and 
a  half  in  the  treasury  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  have  enabled  us, 
after  meeting  the  current  demands 
and  interests  incurred,  to  pay  two 
millions  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  principal  of  our  fund¬ 
ed  debt,  and  left  us  In  the  treasury 
on  that  day  nearly  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars ;  of  these,  five  millions 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
what  will  be  due  on  the  first  day 
of  January  next,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  reimbursement  of  the 
eight  per  cent,  stock.  These  pay¬ 
ments,  with  those  made  in  the  six 
years  and  a  half  preceding,  will 
have  extinguished  thirty-three  mil¬ 
lions  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  of 
the  funded  debt,  being  the  whole 
which  could  be  paid  or  purchased 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  of 
our  contracts ;  and  the  amount  of 
principal  thus  discharged  will  have 
liberated  the  revenue  from  about 
two  millions  of  dollars  of  interest, 
and  added  that  sum  annually  to  the 
disposable  surplus.  The  probable 
accumulation  of  the  surpasses.  of 
revenue,  beyond  what  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  whenever  the  freedom  anct 
(R)  safety 
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safely  of  our  commerce  shall  be 
restored,  merits  the  consideration 
of  congress.  Shall  it  be  unpro¬ 
ductive  in  the  public  vaults?  Shall 
the  revenue  be  reduced  ?  or  shall 
it  not  rather  be  appropriated  to 
the  improvement  of  roadb  canals, 
rivers,  education,  an^  Pther  great 
foundations  of  prosperity 
union,  under  the  powers  which 
congress  may  already  possess,  or 
such  amendment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion'  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
states’:  while,  uncertain  of  the 
course  of  things,  the  time  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  powers  necessary  for  a 
system  of  improvement,  should  that 
be  thought  best. 

Availing  myself  of  this,  the  last 
occasion  which  will  occur,  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  two  houses  of  legisla¬ 
ture  at  their  meeting,  I  cannot 
omit,  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
gratitude,  for  the  repeated  proofs 
of  confidence  manifested  to  me  by 
themselves  and  their  predecessors, 
since  my  call  to  the  administration, 
and  the  many  indulgences  expe¬ 
rienced  at  their  hands ;  the  same 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  my  fellow- citizens  generally, 
whose  support  has  been  my  great 
encouragement  under  all  embar¬ 
rassments.  In  the  transaction  of 
their  business,  I  cannot  have 
escaped  error — it  is  incident  to  our 
imperfect  nature  j  but  I  may  say, 
with  truth,  my  errors  have  been  of 
the  understanding,  not  of  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  advancement  of 
their  rights  and  interests  has  been 
the  constant  motive  for  every  mea¬ 
sure  On  these  considerations,  I 
solicit  their  indulgence.  Looking 
forward  with  anxiety  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  destinies,  I  trust,  that  in  their 
steady  character,  unshaken  by 
difficulties  in  their  love  of  liberty, 
©bedienc®  t©  law,  and  support  of 


the  public  authorities,  I  see  a  sure 
guarantee  of  the  permanence  of 
our  republic;  and,  retiring  from 
the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I  carry 
with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm 
persuasion,  that  Heaven  has  in 
store  for  our  beloved  country  long 
ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

JSqV.  8.  Th.  JeFFEKSONc 
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COURT  OF  IN§TrJ&X* 

<v 

Report  of  the  Board  to  his  Majesty! 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  the  underwritten  general 
officers  of  the  army,  in  obedience 
to  your  majesty’s  warrant,  which 
bears  date  the  first  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1 808,  commanding  ns  strictly 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  a 
suspension  of  arms,  concluded  on 
the  2 2d  of  August,  1 808,  between 
your  majesty’s  army  in  Portugal, 
and  the  French  force  in  that  coun¬ 
try — and  also  into  a  definitive  con¬ 
vention  ",  concluded  with  the 
French  general  commanding  on 
the  31st  of  August  following:  also 
into  all  the  causes  and  circum¬ 
stances  (whether  arising  from  the 
previous  operations  of  the  British 
army,  or  otherwise,  which  led  to 
them) — and  into  the  conduct,  be¬ 
haviour,  and  proceedings  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  Flew  Dalrymple, 
and  such  other  commander  or  com¬ 
manders  of  your  majesty’s  forces 
in  Portugal — and  of  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  as  far  as  the  same 
were  connected  with  the  said  ar¬ 
mistice,  suspension  of  arms,  and 
convention— and  to  report  to  your 
majesty  a  state  thereof,  as  it  shall 
appear,  together  with  our  opinion 


The  terms  of  the  convention  will  be 
found,  p,  (120)  Public  Occurrences. 
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thereon,  and  also  our  opinion, 
whether  any,  or  what  further  pro¬ 
ceeding  should  be  had  thereupon. 

We  have,  at  several  meetings; 
perused  and  considered  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  orders  and  instructions,  as 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  lord  Castlereagh,  your 
majesty’s  principal  secretary  of 
State,  together  with  sundry  letters, 
and  other  papers,  therewith  trans¬ 
mitted: — And  have  heard  and  ex¬ 
amined  lieutenant-general  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  sir  Harry  Burrard,  and 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  other 
principal  officers  employed  on  the 
said  expedition,  with  such  wit¬ 
nesses  as  any  of  them  desired:-— 
And  also  such  other  persons  as 
deemed  to  us  most  likely  to  give 
any  material  information  :— And 
in  order  that  your  majesty  may  be 
fully  possessed  of  every  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry, — 

We  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your 
majesty  the  whole  of  our  examina¬ 
tions  and  proceedings,  to  this  our 
report  annexed . — And  upon  the 
most  diligent  and  careful  review 
of  the  whole  matter,  we  do,  in  fur¬ 
ther  obedience  to  your  royal  com¬ 
mand,  most  humbly  report  to  your 
majesty:  —  [Here  follows  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  evidence.] 

The  report  then  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  to  arise  from  the 
convention  were  in  contemplation 
of  the  generals. 

That  it  immediately  liberated 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  from  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  thereby 
restoring  to  the  inhabitants  their 
capital  and  fortresses,  their  princi  ¬ 
pal  sea-ports,  their  personal  liberty, 
property,  religion,  aiid  established 
government. 

That  it  relieved  a  great  extent  cf 
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Spanish  frontier  from  all  appre¬ 
hensions  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
whole  of  Spain  from  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  enemy  behind  them,  and 
allowed  all  parts  of  Spain  to  take 
more  effective  measures  for  its  ge¬ 
neral  defence ;  as  well  as  permit¬ 
ted  Portugal  immediately  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  their  mutual  support. 

That  it  enabled  the  British  army1 
immediately  to  enter  Spain,  if  re¬ 
quired,  by  central  routes,  while  it 
transported  the  French  force  to  a 
very  distant  part  of  their  own  coast, 
far  removed  from  the  Spanish  fron¬ 
tier. 

That  it  immediately  released 
4000  Spanish  soldiers,  and  sent 
them  to  the  defence  of  Catalonia ; 
it  also  released  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  frontier'  another  body  of 
2000  Spanish  troops.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  army  also  became  disposable 
for  the  common  cause. 

To  the  men  of  war  and  trans¬ 
ports,  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  with  great  difficulty  could 
keep  their  station  near  the  coast, 
and  on  whose  presence  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  operations  of  the  army 
depended,  the  opening  of  the  Ta¬ 
gus  afforded  immediate  shelter. 

It  is  further  urged  by  the  gene¬ 
rals,  as  much  more  than  pfobabie, 
that  if  the  enemy  had  been  requir¬ 
ed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
surrender  prisoners  ot  war,  they 
would  not  have  complied  :  but  if 
driven  to  extremity  that  they 
would  have  retired  upon  Lisbon, 
reinforced  by  ()000  Russians,  who 
must  have  been  thus  compelled  to 
share  their  fate }  and  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  attack  of  this  city  much  ca¬ 
lamity  and  destruction  must  have 
ensued. 

Also  that  masters  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  and  of  the  boats  and  shipping 
in  the  Tagus,  the  passage  ot  the 
riv«r  was  ensured  to  them  :  that 
(R  2)  they 
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they  could  have  defended  for  a 
considerable  time  its  east  bank, 
and  prevented  the  occupation  of 
the  Tagus  by  our  fleet. :  that,  with 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Alantejo  in 
their  possession,  they  could  have 
protracted  a  destructive  war,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  Portugal  and 
the  Spanish  cause,  by  finding  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  army,  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year,  and  whose  diffi¬ 
culties  in  such  operation  must 
have  been  very  considerable. 

It  appears  that  the  forts  on  the 
Tagus  were  taken  possession  of  on 
the  2d  of  September  by  the  British 
troops,  and  the  port  was  then  open¬ 
ed  to  our  shipping :  that  on  the 
5  th  the  army  had  its  right  at  St. 
Juliens,  and  its  left  on  the  heights 
of  Bellas :  that  on  the  8th  or  pth  a 
British  corps  marched  into  Lisbon 
to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  that 
city,  during  the  embarkation  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  all  sent  off 
(except  the  last  division,  purposely 
detained)  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  part  of  the  British 
array  was  then  actually  on  its  route 
towards  the  Spanish  frontiers. 

It  appears,  that  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  afterwards  during  the 
execution  of  the  convention,  much 
firmness  was  sh-fewn  in  resisting  the 
pretensions  and  interpretations  of 
the  enemy  ;  every  stipulation  be¬ 
ing  restricted  to  its  fair,  honour¬ 
able,  and  grammatical  meaning, 
and  the  French  not  allowed  to 
carry  off,  but  obliged  to  disgorge 
plunder,  which  they  affected  to 
consider  as  private  property. 

It  appears  that  pains  were  taken 
to  misrepresent  and  raise  a  clamour 
in  Portugal  against  the  convention  j 
but  when  it  was  generally  known, 
and  its  effects  felt,  the  people  of 
Lisbon,  and  of  the  country,  seem 
to  have  expressed  their  gratitude 
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and  thanks  for  the  benefits  attend¬ 
ing  it. 

It  has  been  urged  by  sir  Hew 
Dairy mple,  and  allowed  by  major- 
general  Spencer,  that  in  Egypt,- in 
1801  (after  the  victory  of  the  21st 
of  March,  the  French  having 
thrown  their  whole  force  into 
Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo,  about 
10,000  men  in  each  place),  that  at 
the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in  August, 
the  country  was  in  full  possession, 
of  the  British  and  Turks.  The 
garrison  cut  off  from  every  possi¬ 
bility  of  relief,  and  could  only  have 
held  out  some  days,  when  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  was  granted  to  it,  Sep¬ 
tember  the  2d,  as  favourable  as  the 
convention  of  Cint.ra  to  the  army 
of  Junot  (of  24,OCO  French,  and 
6000  Russians),  and  perfectly  si¬ 
milar  to  all  the  chief  articles  of 
men,  baggage,  artillery,  convey¬ 
ance,  &c.  also  that  the  same  terms 
had  been  previously  granted  to  the 
garrison  of  Cairo,  under  much  the 
same  circumstances.  By  these  two 
conventions,  or  capitulations,  above 
20,000  French  evacuated  Egypt, 
and  the  British  army  were  left  dis¬ 
posable  for  other  purposes. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
the  operations  of  the  army  under 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  from  his 
landing  in  Mondego  bay  the  1st 
of  August,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  action  at  Vimiera,  the  21st  of 
August,  were  highly  honourable 
and  successful,  and  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  distinguished 
general,  at  the  head  of  a  British 
army  of  18,000  men,  augmented 
on  the  20th  and  21st  to  17,000, 
deriving  only  some  small  aid  from 
a  Portuguese  corps  (lOOO  men), 
and  against  whom  an  enemy,  not 
exceeding  14,000  men  in  the  field, 
was  opposed}  and  this  before  the 
arrival  of  a  very  considerable  rein¬ 
forcement  from  England,  under 

lieutenant-- 
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lieutenant-general  sir  John  Moore, 
which,  however,  did  arrive  and 
join  the  army,  from  the  25th  to 
the  30th  of  August. 

It  appears  a  point  on  which  no 
evidence  adduced  can  enable  the 
board  to  pronounce,  with  confi¬ 
dence,  whether  or  not  a  pursuit 
after  the  battle  of  the  21st  could 
have  been  efficacious;  nor  can  the 
board  feel  confident  to  determine 
on  the  expedience  of  a  forward 
movement  to  Torres  Vedras, 
when  sir  Harry  Burrard  has  stated 
weighty  considerations  against  such 
a  measure.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  so  many  collateral 
circumstances  could  not  be  known 
in  the  moment  of  the  enemy’s  re¬ 
pulse,  as  afterwards  became  clear 
So  the  army,  and  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  board.  And  consi¬ 
dering  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  two  new  com¬ 
manding  generals  arrived  from  the 
ocean,  and  joined  the  army  (the 
one  during,  and  the  other  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  the  battle,  and  those 
successively  superseding  each 
other,  and  both  the  original  com¬ 
mander  within  the  space  of  24 
hours),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
army  was  not  started  forward,  un¬ 
til  the  second  day  after  the  action, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  generals 
being  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  of  their  army, 
and  proceeding  accordingly. 

It  appears  that  the  convention 
of  Cintra  in  all  its  progress  and 
conclusion,  or  at  least  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  it,  were  not  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  five  distinguished 
lieutenant-generals  of  that  army; 
and  other  general  officers  who 
were  of  that  service,  whom  we 
jia've  had  an  opportunity  to  exa¬ 
mine,  have  also  concurred  in  the 
great  advantages-  that  were  imme¬ 


diately  gained  to  the  country  of 
Portugal)  to  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  the  general  service,  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  convention  at 
that  time. 

On  a  consideration  of  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  set  forth  in  this  re¬ 
port,  we  most  humbly  submit  our 
opinion,  that  no  further  military 
proceeding  is  necessary  on  this 
subject.  Because,  however  some 
of  us  may  differ  in  our  sentiments 
respecting  the  fitness  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  armies,  it  is  our  unani¬ 
mous  declaration,  that  unquestion¬ 
able  zeal  and  firmness  appear 
throughout  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  lieutenant-generals  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  sir  Harry  Burrard,  and 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  well  as 
that  the  ardour  and  gallantry  of 
the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
on  every  occasion  during  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  have  done  honour  to  the 
troops,  and  reflected  lustre  on  your 
majesty’s  arms.— All  which  is  most 
dutifully  submitted. 

(Signed)  D.  Dundas,  gen. 

Moira,  gen , 

P.  Craig,  gen. 

Ffeathfield,  gen. 

Pembroke,  L.  G. 

G.  Nugent,  L.  G. 
and 

O.  Nicholls,  L.  G. 

Dec.  22,  1808. 

Judge- Advocate- General’s  Office, 
Dec.  27,  1  SOS. 

In  consequence  of  the  following 
letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief,  to  gen.  sir 
David  Dundas,  as  president,  viz. 

Horse  Guards,  Dec.  25, 

Sir. — 1 The  judge-advocate-gene¬ 
ral  having  delivered  to  me,  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty,  the  several 

papers 
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papers  and  documents,  containing 
all  the  examinations  and  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  before  the  board  of  en¬ 
quiry,  of  which  you  are  the  presi¬ 
dent,  together  with  your  report 
and  opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the 
late  operations  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  in  Portugal,  as  connected 
with  the  armistice  and  subsequent 
convention  of  Cintra;  I  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  state  to  you, 
that  although  the  report  is  fully 
detailed,  and  perfectly  explanatory 
of  all  the  transactions  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence  before  you 5 
yet,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter,  it  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  that  your  opinion  upon  the 
condition  of  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention,  which  the  words  of  his 
majesty’s  warrant  expressly  enjoin 
should  be  strictly  examined,  en¬ 
quired  into,  and  reported  upon,  has 
been  altogether  omitted. 

I  feel  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
call  your  attention  to  these  two 
principal  features  of  this  important 
case,  the  armistice  and  convention, 
and  to  desire  that  you  may  be 
pleased  to  take  the  same  again 
into  your  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  subjoin  to  the  opinion 
which  you  have  already  given  upon 
the  other  points  submitted  to  your 
examination  and  inquiry,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which 
appear  in  evidence  before  you,  on 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
armies,  on  the  22d  of  Augpst, 
1803,  it  is  your  opinion  that  an 
armistice  was  advisable,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  terms  of  that  armistice 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  5  apd  whether  upon  a 
like  consideration  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  armies  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  armistice,  and  when 
all  the  British  forces  were  landed, 
it  is  your  opinion  that  a  convention 
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was  advisable,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  terms  of  that  convention  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  been  agreed 
upon.  t 

I  am  the  more  desirous  that  you 
should  resume  the  consideration 
of  these  two  points,  the  armistice 
and  convention,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  face  of  your  report  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  exists  among 
the  members  of  the  board,  which 
may  probably  produce  a  dissent 
from  the  majority  upon  these  very 
questions.  You  will  be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  desire  such  of  the 
members  as  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  the  majority  upon 
these  two  questions,  to  record 
upon  the  face  of  the  proceeding 
their  reasons  for  such  dissent, 
l  am.  Sir,  yours, 

(Signed)  Frederick, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Gen.  sir  D.  Dundas,  K.  B. 

The  board  met  this  day  at 
the  judge-advocate-generaFs  office, 
when  the  said  letter  having  been 
read,  they  agreed  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  should  be  put  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  board: 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve 
of  the  armistice  as  concluded  on 
the  22d  of  August,  ISOS,  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  ars 
mies  ? 

Approve. 

Lieutenant-General  Nicholls. 

Lieutenant-General  Nugent 

Earl  Pembroke. 

Lord  Heathfield. 

General  Craig. 

General  Dundas. 

Disapprove . 

Earl  of  Moira. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve  1 
of  the  convention  as  concluded 
upon  the  3 1st  of  Aug.  1808,  in  thep 
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relative  situation  of  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  ? 

A  pprove. 

Lieutenant-General  Nugent. 

Lord  Heathfield. 

General  Craig. 

General  Dundas. 

Disapprove. 

Lieutenant-General  Nicholls. 

Earl  Pembroke. 

Earl  of  Moira. 

(Signed) 

D.  Dun i> as.  President. 

My  reason  for  considering  the 
armistice  as  advisable  on  the  22d 
of  August  was,  because  the  enemy 
had  been  able  to  retire  after  the 
battle  of  the  21  st,  and  take  a  strong 
defensive  position. 

Ol.  Nicholls,  L.  G. 

I  think,  considering  the  great 
Increase  of  our  force  from  the  first 
suspension  of  hostility  to  the  defi¬ 
nitive  signing  of  the  convention, 
added  to  the  defeat  the  enemy  had 
suffered,  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was 
fully  entitled  to  have  insisted  upon 
more  favourable  terms. 

Ol.  Nicholls,  L.  G. 

I  approve  of  the  armistice,  after 
a  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  but 
I  cannot  fully  approve  of  the  whole 
of  the  convention,  after  a  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  armies  at  that  time; 
because  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that,  in  the  progress  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  sufficient  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  great  advantages  which 
had  resulted,  or  were  likely  to  re¬ 
sult,  from  the  former  successful 
operations  of  the  British  army  in 
the  held,  from  the  considerable  re¬ 
inforcements  which  had  joined  it, 
subsequent  to  the  commencement 
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of  the  negociation,  from  the  cause 
in  which  the  British  army  was  en¬ 
gaged  being  the  cause  of  Portugal, 
which  had  good  reason  to  reckon 
upon  the  good  will,  if  not  upon  the 
active  assistance,  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  also,  from 
the  unusual  readiness  which,  as  it' 
appears  to  me,  was  manifested  by 
general  Junot  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  by  the  French  nego¬ 
tiator  to  accede  to  terms  as  they 
were  proposed,  and  to  such  con¬ 
struction  as  lieut-gen.  sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  put  upon  them  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  where  they  might  have 
borne  a  difference  of  interpetration. 
I  therefore  think  it  probable,  for 
the  above  reasons,  that  if  less  fa¬ 
vourable  terms  to  the  French  army 
had  been  insisted  upon,  they  would 
have  been  acceded  to. 

Pembroke,  Lieut.  Gen- 

I  feel  less  awkwardness  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  order  to  detail  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  because  that  I  have  already 
joined  in  the  tribute  of  applause 
due  in  other  respects  to  the  officers 
concerned.  My  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  only  opposite  to  theirs  on  a 
question  of  judgment,  where  their 
talents  are  likely  to  have  so  much 
more  weight,  as  to  render  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  my  difference,  even  on 
that  point,  somewhat  painful.  The 
duty  is,  however,  imperious  on 
me  not  to  disguise  or  qualify  the 
deductions  which  I  have  made 
during  this  investigation. 

An  armistice  simply  might  not 
have  been  objectionable,  1  acause 
sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  expecting 
hourly  the  arrival  of  sir  John 
Moore’s  division,  might  see  more 
advantage  for  himself  in  a  short 
suspension  of  hostilities  than  what 
the  French  could  draw  from  it. 
But  as  the  armistice  involved,  and 
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in  fact  established  the  whole  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  convention,  I  cannot 
separate  it  from  the  latter. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  has  stated,  that 
he  considered  his  force,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  march  from 
Mondego  river,  as  sufficient  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Tagus.  That  force  is 
subsequently  joined  by  above  4000 
British  troops,  under  generals  An- 
struther  and  Ackland.  The 
Trench  make  an  attack  with  their 
whole  disposable  strength,  and  are 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  though 
but  a  part  of  the  British  army  is 
brought  into  action.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  prospects 
which  sir  A.  Wellesley  entertained 
could  be  unfavourably  altered  by 
these  events,  even  had  not  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  speedy  reinforcements  to 
the  British  army  existed. 

It  is  urged,  that  had  the  French 
been  pushed  to  extremity  they 
would  have  crossed  the  Tagus,  and 
have  protracted  the  campaign  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  frustrated 
the  more  important  view  of  the 
British  generals — namely,  sending 
succours  into  Spain. 

This  measure  must  have  been 
equally  feasible  for  the  French  if 
no  victory  had  been  obtained  over 
them;  but  I  confess  that  the 
chance  of  such  an  attempt  seems 
to  me  assumed  against  probability. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  notices  what 
he  calls  "  the  critical  and  embar¬ 
rassed  state  of  Junot,”  before  that 
general  has  been  pressed  by  the 
British  army;  and,  in  explanation 
of  that  expression,  observes,  that 
the  surrender  of  Dupont,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  victorious  Spanish 
army  in  Andalusia,  which  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  in  that 
direction,  and  the  universal  hosti¬ 
lity  of  the  Portuguese,  made  the 
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situation  of  Junot  one  of  great  dis¬ 
tress.  No  temptation  for  the 
translation  of  the  war  into  Alentejo 
presents  itself  from  this  picture; 
nor  does  any  representation  give 
ground  to  suppose  that  Junot  could 
have  contemplated  the  measure  as 
holding  forth  any  prospect  but  ul¬ 
timate  min,  after  much  prelimi¬ 
nary  distress  and  disgrace.  The 
strongest  of  ail  proofs  as  to  Junot’s 
opinion  arises  from  his  sending 
the  very  morning  after  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  to  propose  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Portugal;  a  step  which 
sufficiently  indicated  that  he  was 
satisfied  he  could  not  only  make 
no  effectual  defence,  but  could 
not  even  prolong  the  contest  to 
take  the  chance  of  accidents.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  with¬ 
out  any  real  resource. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  of 
the  troops  left  by  him  in  Lisbon 
and  the  forts,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  were  of  very  doubtful  qua¬ 
lity.  Those  troops  on  whose  fide¬ 
lity  he  could  confide  had  been 
dismayed  by  a  signal  defeat,  and 
they  were  sensible  that  they  had 
no  succour  to  look  to  from  abroad. 
To  the  British  generals  it  was 
known,  when  the  armistice  was 
granted,  that  10,000  men  under 
sir  J.  Moore,  as  well  as  the  3d  and 
42d  regiments  of  foot,  with  the 
18th  dragoons,  might  be  immedi¬ 
ately  reckoned  upon ;  and  although 
much  advantage  had  not  beeii 
drawn  from  the  Portuguese  troops, 
their  support,  and  the  general  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  country  against  the 
French,  cannot  be  laid  out  of  this 
calculation. 

The  disparity  of  force  and  of 
circumstances  was  then  such  as 
could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
must  be  favourable  to  us.  I  do 
not  omit  advertence  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties 
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ties  urged  as  possible  to  occur  in 
furnishing  the  British  army  with 
bread.  But,  putting  aside  the  ob¬ 
vious  solution,  that  such  a  tempo¬ 
rary  privation  is  not  ruinous  to  an 
army  where  cattle  can  be  procured 
in  the  country,  this  difficulty  can¬ 
not  be  well  pleaded,  if  admission 
is  to  be  given  to  the  speculation, 
that  the  heavy  cannon  necessary 
for  battering  forts  St.  Julien  and 
Cascacs  were  to  be  got  ashore  in 
the  bays  of  the  rock  of  Lisbon. 
The  question  then  comes  to  this : 
whether  the  convention  did  (as  has 
been  asserted)  secure  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  were  proposed  in  the 
expedition  ?  If  it  did  not,  it  was 
not  what  his  majesty  was  entitled 
to  expect  from  the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  armies. 

I  humbly  conceive  it  to  have 
been  erroneous  to  regard  the 
emancipation  of  Portugal  from  the 
French  as  the  sole  or  the  principal 
object  of  the  expedition.  Upon 
whatever  territory  we  contend 
with  the  French,  it  must  be  a  pro¬ 
minent  object  in  the  struggle  to 
destroy  their  resources,  and  to  nar¬ 
row  their  means  of  injuring  us,  or 
those  whose  cause  we  are  support¬ 
ing.  This  seems  to  have  been  so 
little  considered  in  the  convention, 
that  the  terms  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
tricated  Junot’s  army  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  infinite  distress,  in  which 
it  was  wholly  out  of  play,  and  to 
have  brought  it  in  a  state  of  entire 
equipment,  into  immediate  cur¬ 
rency,  in  a  quarter  too,  where  it 
must  interfere  with  our  most  ur¬ 
gent  and  interesting  concerns. 

Had  it  been  impracticable  to  re¬ 
duce  the  French  army  to  lay  down 
its  arms  unconditionally,  still  an 
obligation  not  to  serve  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  time  might  have  been  insisted 
upon,  or  Belleisle  might  have  been 
prescribed  as  the  pjace  at  which 


they  should  be  landed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  re¬ 
inforcing  (at  least  for  a  long  time) 
the  armies  employed  for  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Spain.  Perhaps  a 
stronger  consideration  than  the 
merit  of  those  terms  presents  itself. 
Opinion  relative  to  the  British 
arms  was  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  might  influence  the  cont 
iidence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  invite 
the  nations  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  France  to  appeal  to  this 
country,  and  co-operate  with  it  for 
their  deliverance.  The  advantages 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  great,  which 
should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  objection  of  granting  to 
a  very  inferior  army,  hopeless  in 
circumstances,  and  broken  in  spi¬ 
rit,  such  terms  as  might  argue, 
that  notwithstanding  its  disparity 
in  numbers,  it  was  still  formidable 
to  its  victors.  No  advantages 
seem  to  have  been  gained  that 
would  not  have  equally  followed 
from  forcing  the  enemy  to  a  more 
marked  submission.  The  gain  of 
time  as  to  sending  succours  into 
Spain  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  plea 5 
because  it  appears  that  no  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  reception  of  our 
troops  in  Spain  had  been  under¬ 
taken  previous  to  the  convention, 
and  this  is  without  reasoning  on 
subsequent  facts. 

The  convention  in  Egypt,  which 
has  been  advanced  as  a  parallel  case, 
appears  to  me  inapplicable.  No 
object  beyond  the  dislodgement  of 
the  French  from  Egypt  was  there 
in  question.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  the  operation  of  the  con¬ 
vention  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain 
was  a  consideration  of  primary  in¬ 
terest  j  and  in  that  view,  the  in¬ 
evitable  effect  of  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  offers  itself  to  my  mind  as  lia¬ 
ble  to  material  objection. 
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X  trust  that  these  reasons  will 
vindicate  me  from  the  charge  of 
presumption,  in  maintaining  an 
opinion  contradictory  to  that  pro¬ 
fessed  by  so  many  most  respectable 
officers:  for,  even  if  the  reasons 
b  e  essentially  erroneous,  if  they 
are  conclusive  to  my  mind  (as  I 
conscientiously  affirm  them  to  be). 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  that 
I  must  disapprove  the  convention 
.Dec.  2/.  Moira,  General. 


His  Majesty’s  Opinion  on  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra. 

* 

The  following  are  the  terms  in 
which  his  majesty  has  expressed 
his  disapprobation  to  sir  H.  Dal- 
rymple,  of  certain  parts  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra. 

The  king  has  taken  into  his  con¬ 
sideration  the  report  of  the  board 
of  inquiry,  together  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  opinions  thereunto  an¬ 
nexed. 

While  his  majesty  adopts  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  board, 
that  no  farther  military  proceeding 
is  necessary  to  be  had  upon  the 
transactions  referred  to  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  his  majesty  does  not 
intend  thereby  to  convey  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  majesty’s  satisfaction 
at  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
armistice  and  convention. 

When  those  instruments  were 
first  laid  before  his  majesty,  the 
king,  'reserving  for  investigation 
those  parts  of  the  definitive  con¬ 
vection  in  which  his  majesty’s  im¬ 
mediate  interests  were  concerned, 
caused  it  to  be  signified  to  sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  by  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state,  that  his  majesty, 
nevertheless,  felt  himself  com¬ 
pelled  at  once  to  express  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  those  articles,  in 
which,  st  ipulations  were  made,  di¬ 


rectly  affecting  the  interests  or 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  nations. 

At  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  the 
king;  abstaining  from  any  observa¬ 
tions  upon  other  parts  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  repeats  his  disapprobation 
of  those  articles;  his  majesty 
deeming  it  necessary  that  his  sen¬ 
timents  should  be  clearly -under¬ 
stood,  as  to  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  the  unauthorised  ad¬ 
mission,  into  military  conventions, 
of  articles  of  such  a  description, 
which,  especially  when  incauti¬ 
ously  framed,  may  lead  to  the  most 
injurious  consequences. 

His  majesty  cannot  forbear  fur¬ 
ther  to  observe,  that  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Hew  Dalrymple’s  de¬ 
laying  to  transmit  for  his  informa¬ 
tion  the  armistice  concluded  on 
the  22d  August,  until  the  4th  of 
September,  when  he,  at  the  same 
time,  transmitted  the  ratified  con¬ 
vention,  was  calculated  to  produce 
great  public  inconvenience,  and 
that  such  inconvenience  did  in  fact 
result  therefrom. 


Admiralty-office,  Dec.  13. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  from 
general  Stuart,  at  Messina,  con¬ 
taining  an  inclosure  from  lieu¬ 
tenant  Bryce,  which  details  the 
particulars  of  a  successful  attack 
made  on  Diamante  harbour,  by  a 
small  expedition  supported  by 
the  Halcyon  and  Weazel  sloops, 
&c. 

Off  Diamante ,  Sept.  8. 
Sir,  I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  detachment 
you  were  pleased  to  put  under  my 
orders  has  successfully  executed 
the  service  in  view,  by  capturing, 
in  conjunction  with  captain  Pearce, 
of  the  royal  navy,  a  flotilla  of  38 
sail  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  of  which 
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four  are  large  gun-boats,  under  the 
town  of  Diamante,  where  they  had 
been  blockaded  with  much  perse¬ 
verance  by  captain  Prescott,  of  the 
Weazel.  On  our  arrival,  I  found 
the  position  of  the  enemy  very 
respectable,  as  the  town  of  Dia¬ 
mante,  which  covered  the  vessels, 
ranged  on  the  right  and  left  of  it, 
stands  on  a  peninsula  nearly  inac¬ 
cessible  on  three  sides;  the  fourth 
is  protected  by  different  inclosures ; 
and  there  is,  besides,  a  building 
<of  considerable  strength  command- 
ins:  the  whole.  After  the  build- 
mg  had  been  cannonaded  for  some 
time  by  captains  Pearce  and  Res¬ 
cold,  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the 
chevalier  de  Balsamo,  commander 
of  a  Sicilian  galliot,  who  wrere  in¬ 
defatigable  in  their  exertions,  250 
men  of  the  regiment  of  Malta, 
under  major  Hammi.ll,  and  100  of 
the  58th  regiment  under  captain 
O’Brien,  .were  landed  at  day-  break 
this  morning,  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  the  town,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  howitzer  and  two 
three-pounders,  commanded  by 
captain  Campbell  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  enemy,  who  consisted 
of  about  400  men  of  the  civic 
guard,  with  a  proportion  of  French 
troops,  were  gradually  forced  back 
through  the  underwood  upon  the 
town;  which,  however,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  defend,  but  took  to 
the  mountains :  and  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  turn  their  batteries,  of 
four  heavy  guns,  on  the  beach  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  with¬ 
out  sustaining  any  loss,  when  the 
whole  of  their  vessels  fell  into  our 
hands.  1  beg  leave  to  express  great 
satisfaction  with  the  judicious  con¬ 
duct  of  major  Hammill ;  and  thanks 
are  due  to  captain  Campbell,  com¬ 
manding  the  artillery,  captain 
O'Brien,  commanding  the  58th, 
and  lieut,  Lawson  of  the  en¬ 
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gineers,  who  did  me  the  favour  to 
attend  me  on  shore. 

Alex.  Bryce,  Lt.-col.  R.  E. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PUB¬ 
LIC  ACTS 

Passed  in  the  second  Session  of  the 
fourth  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.-— -48th  of  George  ILL 

An  act  for  regulating  the  issuing 
and  paying  off  of  exchequer  bills. 

An  act  for  continuing  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  certain  duties  on  malt,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  snuff,  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  on  pensions  and  of¬ 
fices  in  England  ;  and  for  repealing 
so  much  of  certain  acts  as  relate  to 
certain  duties  of  sixpence  and  one 
shilling  respectively  on  offices  and 
pensions ,  and  for  regranting  the 
said  duties  of  sixpence  and  one  shil¬ 
ling  respectively,  and  the  said  other 
duties,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1808. 

An  act  for  empowering  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  to  advance  the  sum  of 
three  millions,  towards  the  supply 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  advanc¬ 
ing,  for  the  public  service,  upon 
certain  conditions,  a  proportion  of 
the  balance  remaining  in  the  bank 
of  England  for  payment  of  un¬ 
claimed  dividends,  annuities,  and. 
lottery  prizes ;  and  for  regulating 
the  allowances  to  be  paid  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt. 

An  act  for  repealing  an  act  made 
in  the  4/th  year  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  intituled,  ts  An  act  for  sus¬ 
pending  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
theSbth  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  the  further  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  curates  within  the 
church  of  England,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  said  act  mentioned* 

so 
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so  far  as  relates  to  the  avoidance  of 
benefices  by  the  incumbents  there¬ 
of  having  accepted  augmented  cu¬ 
racies. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,, 5 00,000/.  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  from  -the  Portu¬ 
guese  territories  on  the  continent 
of  South  America  in  Portuguese 
ships. 

An  act  to  amend  and  continue, 
until  the  25th  of  March,  1 80p,  so 
much  of  an  act  of  the  4/th  year  of 
his  present  majesty  as  allows  cer¬ 
tain  bounties  on  British  plantation 
raw  sugar  exported. 

An  act  for  settling  and  securing 
a  certain  annuity  on  viscount  Lake, 
and  the  two  next  persons  to  whom 
the  title  of  viscount  Lake  shall  de¬ 
scend,  in  consideration  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  services  of  the  late  general 
viscount  Lake. 

An  act  for  making  perpetual  se¬ 
veral  laws  relating  to  permitting 
the  exportation  of  tobacco  pipe 
clay  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  sugar  colonies  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  the  importation  of  salt  from 
Europe  into  Quebec  in  America  ; 
and  the  prohibiting  of  foreign- 
wrought  silks  and  velvets. 

An  act  to  continue  several  laws 
relating  to  the  granting  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  of  hemp,  and  rough  and  un¬ 
dressed  flax,  from  his  majesty’s  co¬ 
lonies  in  America  ;  and  to  the 
more  effectually  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  flax  and  cotton  in 
Great  Britain  until  the  25th  of 
March,  1810;  and  for  granting  a 
Bounty  upon  certain  species  of  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Irish  linens  exported  from 
Great  Britain,  and  taking  off  the 
duties  on  importation  into  Great 
Britain  of  foreign  raw  linen  yarns 


made  of  flax,  until  the  25th  of 
Marchc  1811. 

An  act  for  further  continuing, 
until  three  months  after  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  an  act  made  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
permitting  the  importation  into 
Great  Britain  of  hides  and  other 
articles  in  foreign  ships. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  Jesuits’  bark  and 
cotton  wool  from  Ireland. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  made  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  majesty’s  reign,  for 
preventing  the  counterfeiting  of 
certain  silver  tokens  to  certain 
other  tokens  which  may  be  issued 
by  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  tokens. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  Jesuits’  bark 
from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  cotton  wool 
from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  imposing,  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  a  duty  on  cotton  wool,  the 
growth  of  the  British  colonies,  ex« 
ported  from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  making  valid  certain 
orders  in  council,  and  warrants  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
for  the  entry  and  warehousing  of 
'certain  goods  imported  in  neutral 
vessels,  and  for  indemnifying  all 
persons  concerned  therein ;  for 
the  remitting  of  forfeitures  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases ;  and  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  allow,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  hostilities,  and  until 
two  months  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment 
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meat,  the  importation  of  goods 
from  countries  from  which  the 
British  flag  is  excluded,  in  any  ves- 
sels-whatever. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  duties  and  taxes  in  Ireland, 
in  respect  of  carriages,  dogs,  fire 
hearths,  horses,  male  servants,  and 
windows,  in  lieu  of  former  duties 
and  taxes,  in  respect  of  the  like 
articles. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wood  to  Ireland,  before 
bond  given  for  the  due  landing 
thereof. 

An  act  for  quitting  possessions 
and  confirming  defective  titles  in 
Ireland,  and  limiting  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  sue  in  manner  there¬ 
in  mentioned  ;  and  for  the  relief  of 
incumbents  in  respect  of  arrears 
due  to  the  crown  during  the  in* 
cumbency  of  their  predecessors. 

An  act  for  accelerating  the  mak- 
ing  up,  examination,  and  audit,  of 
the  accounts  of  the  paymaster  ge¬ 
neral  of  his  majesty’s  forces. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  granting 
of  offices  in  reversion,  or  for  joint 
lives  with  benefit  of  survivorship, 
for  one  year  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  and  from  thence  until  six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
three  millions  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1808. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  duties 
of  assessed  taxes,  and  granting  new 
duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  also  for 
repealing  the  stamp  duties  on  game 
certificates,  and  granting  new  du¬ 
ties  in  lieu  thereof. 

An  act  for  amending  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  pro* 


ceeding  on  indictments  and  infor¬ 
mations  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  in  certain  cases :  for  autho¬ 
rising  the  execution  in  Scotland  of 
certain  warrants  issued  for  offences 
committed  in  England  $  and  for 
requiring  officers  taking  bail  in 
the  king’s  suit  to  assign  the  bail 
bonds  to  the  king. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  settle  an  annuity  on  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel. 

An  act  for  repealing  an  act  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  1st  year  of  king  James 
the  1  st,  intituled, f  k  An  act  concern¬ 
ing  tanners,  curriers,  shoemakers, 
and  other  artificers  occupying  the 
cutting  of  leather and  also  for 
repealing  and  amending  certain 
parts  of  several  other  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  relating  thereto. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  end 
ot  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
an  act  of  the  45th  year  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  for  appointing  com¬ 
missioners  to  inquire  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business  in  the  military 
departments  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  made  in 
the  40th  year  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
accept  the  services  of  volunteers 
from  the  militia  of  Ireland. 

An  act  for  enforcing  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their 
benefices  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  granting  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  on  copper  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  until  the  5th  of 
April,  1811,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament. 

An  act  to  provide  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ships  which  shall  be  captured 
by  the  enemy,  and  shall  afterwards 
become  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  shall  not  be  intituled  to 
the  privilege  of  British  ships. 


An 
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An  act  to  amend  so  much  of 
two  acts  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
liament,  for  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  certain  orders  in  council,  as 
relates  to  the  duties  on  goods  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  warehouses  in 
which  they  have  been  secured  on 
importation,  and  on  certain  prize 
goods  imported  into  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland. 

An  act  for  providing  suitable  in¬ 
terment  in  church  yards  or  paro¬ 
chial  burying  grounds  in  England 
for  such  dead  human  bodies  as 
may  be  cast  on  shore  from  the  sea, 
in  cases  of  wreck  or  otherwise. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,0002.  by  way  of  annuities. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
vest  the  right  of  appointment  of 
master  of  the  tree  school  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Londonderry,  in  the  bishop  of 
Perry  for  the  time  being. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  par¬ 
liament. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  rates 
and  taxes  taken  by  licensed  hack¬ 
ney  coachmen,  and  tor  establish¬ 
ing  others  in  lieu  thereof;  and  tor 
amending  several  laws  relating  to 
hackney  coaches. 

An  act  to  restrain  the  negocia- 
tion  of  promissory  notes  and  in¬ 
land  bills  of  exchange,  under  a  li¬ 
mited  sum,  in  England. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  examine 
accounts  of  public  expenditure  in 
the  barrack  office  more  speedily 
and  effectually  to  investigate  the 
said  accounts. 

An  act  to  enable  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  auditing  public  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  barracks  respectively, 
to  send  and  receive  letters  and 
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packets  on  the  business  of  their 
offices  free  of  postage. 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act,  made  in  the  47th  year  ot  his 
present  majesty,  for  charging  the 
sum  of  12,200,000/.  raised  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  ISO/,  upon  the  duties  ot  cus- 
toms  and  excise  granted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  as  relates  to  mo¬ 
ney  issued  for  charges  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  redeemed. 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  king  James 
I.  as  relates  to  the  penalties  on 
shooting  at  hares;  and  also  to  re¬ 
peal  an  act  of  the  3d  year  of  king 
George  I.  relating  to  game-keepers. 

An  act  for  repealing  so  much  of 
an  act  made  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  in  the  fourth  session  of 
the  first  parliament  of  queen  Anne* 
intituled,  ££  Act  for  preserving  the 
game,”  as  relates  to  the  shooting  of 
hares. 

An  act  for  the  better  care  and 
maintenance  of  lunatics,  bein^ 
paupers  or  criminals  in  England- 

An  act  for  further  extending  the 
provisions  of  several  acts,  for  esta^ 
blishing  the  bank  of  Ireland;  and 
for  empowering  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  said  bank  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  sum  of  1,250,000/.  Irish 
currency,  towards  the  service  ot 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  remedy  the  inconve¬ 
nience  which  has  arisen,  and  may 
arise,  from  the  expiration  of  acts, 
before  the  passing  of  acts  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  establish  a  permanent  local  mi¬ 
litia  force,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
500,000/.  by  treasury  bills  for  the 
service  of  Ireland  for  the  year 
1808, 
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An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
six  millions,  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  distillation 
of  spirits  from  corn  or  grain,  for  a 
1  fm i ted  time. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  charg¬ 
ing  of  the  duty  on  spirks  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  strength  thereof. 

An  act  for  reducing  the  duty  of 
customs  on  coffee  imported  into 
Great  Britain  when  taken  out  of 
warehouse  for  home  consumption. 

An  act  for  the  discharge  of 
debtors  in  execution  for  small 
4ebt.s  from  imprisonment,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases. 

An  act  to  render  valid  certain 
marriages  solemnized  in  certain 
churches  and  public  chapels  iii 
which  the  banns  had  not  usually 
been  published  before  or  at  the 
time  of  passing  an  act  made  in  the 
2 (5th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty  king  George  II.  intituled. 

An  act  for  the  better  preventing 
of  clandestine  marriages.” 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  entitled 
“  An  act  to  take  away  the  benefit 
of  clergy  from  certain  offenders  for 
felony,”  as  takes  away  the  benefit 
of  clergy  from  persons  stealing  pri¬ 
vily  from  the  person  of  another  5 
and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
the  crime  of  larceny  from  the  per¬ 
son. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  passed  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  the  en- 
couragem  nt  of  seamen  and  better 
manning  his  majesty’s  navy,  to 
cases  arising  in  consequence  of 
hostilities  commenced  since  the 
passing  of  the  said  act. 

An  act  for  enlarging  the  times 
appointed  for  the  first  meetings  of 
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commissioners  and  other  persons 
for  putting  in  execution  certain 
acts  of  this  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  marking  of  bags  and 
packets  of  hops. 

An  act  to  amend  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  an  act  of  the  46th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
consolidating  and  rendering  more 
effectual  the  several  acts  for  the 
purchase  of  buildings  and  further 
improvement  of  ths  streets  and 
places  near  to  Westmitis&r-hall 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
administration  of  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  fe¬ 
lonies  within  the  district  of  Dublin 
metropolis. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acts  relate 
ing  to  the  duties  of  assessed  taxes, 
and  of  the  tax  upon  the  profits  of 
property,  professions,  trades,  and 
offices,  and  to  regulate  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  the  same. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  to  grant  life  annui¬ 
ties. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  oyster  fisheries  and 
the  brood  of  oysters  in  England. 

An  act  fdr  enabling  his  majesty 
to  grant  annuities  to  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  justiciary,  and 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  upon  the 
resignation  of  their  offices. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  certain  sum  of  money  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  applying  certain 
monies  therein  mentioned  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1808  3  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  stamp 
duties  on  deeds,  law  proceedings, 

and 
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and  other  written  or  printed  in- 
Struments,  and  the  duties  on  lega¬ 
cies  *and  successions  to  personal 
estates  upon  intestacies,  now  pay¬ 
able  in  Great  Britain 5  and  for 
granting  new  duties  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

An  act  for  enabling  bis  majesty 


to  establish  a  permanent  local  mili¬ 
tia  force  in  Scotland,  under  certain 
restrictions,  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm. 

An  act  concerning  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and 
concerning  appeals  to  the  house  of 
lords. 
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Literary  Character  or  Mr.  Fox. 


[From  Lord  Holland’s  Introduction  to  his  History.] 


<e  rflHE  precise  period  at  which 
M  Air.  Fox  first  formed  the  de¬ 
sign  of  writing  a  history,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  In  the  year  1/97, 
he  announced  publicly  his  intention 
of  devoting  “  a  greater*  portion  of 
ft  his  time  to  his  private  pursuits 
he  was  even  on  the  point  of  relin¬ 
quishing  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
retiring  altogether  from  public  life, 
a  plan  which  he  had  formed  many 
years  before,  and  to  the  execution 
of  which  he  always  looked  forward 
with  the ,, greatest  delight.  The  re¬ 
monstrances,  however,  of  those 
friends,  for  whose  judgment  he  had 
the  greatest  deference,  ultimately 
prevailed.  He  consequently  com 
lined  his  scheme  of  retreat  to  a 
more  uninterrupted  residence  in  the 
country,  than  he  had  hitherto  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  enjoy,  paring 
his  retirement,  that  love  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  fondness  of  poetry,  which 
neither  pleasure  nor  business  had 


ever  extinguished,  revived  with  an 
ardour,  such  as  few  in  the  eagerness 
of  youth,  or  in  pursuit  of  fame  or 
advantage,  are  capable  of  feeling. 
For  some  time,  however,  his  studies 
were  not  directed  to  any  particular 
obj ect.  Such  was  tire  happy  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  mind,  that  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  whether  supplied  by  conversa¬ 
tion,  desultory  reading,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  occurrences  of  a  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  always  sufficient  to  call  forth 
the  vigour  and  exertion  of  his  fa¬ 
culties.  Intercourse  with  the  world 
had  so  little  deadened  in  him  the 
sense  of  the  simplest  enjoyments, 
that  even  in  the  hours  of  apparent 
leisure  and  inactivity,  he  retained 
that  keen  relish  of  existence,  which, 
after  the  first  impressions  of  life,  is 
so  rarely  excited  but  by  great  inte¬ 
rests  and  strong  passions.  Hence  it 
was,  that  in  the  interval  between  his 
active  attendance  in  parliament,  and 
the  undertaking  of  his  history,  he 


Vjide  Parliamentary  Debates,  May  26,  1797- 
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never  felt  the  tedium  of  a  vacant 
day.  A  verse  in  Cowper,  which  he 
frequently  repeated. 

How  various  his  employments  whom  the 
world 
Calls  idle  ! 

was  an  accurate  description  of  the 
life  he  was  then  leading ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  he  had  consulted 
his  own  gratifications  only,  it  would 
have  continued  to  be  so.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  him  once 
more  to  take  an  active  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  discussions,  are  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  preface.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remark,  that  they  could  not 
be  foreseen,  and  that  his  notion  of 
engaging  in  some  literary  undertak¬ 
ing  was  adopted  during  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  prospect  of  long 
uninterrupted  leisure  before  him. 
When  he  had  determined  upon  em¬ 
ploying  some  partof  it  in  writing,  he 
was  no  doubt  actuated  by  a  variety  of 
considerations,  in  the  choice  of  the 
task  he  should  undertake.  His  phi¬ 
losophy  had  never  rendered  him  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  gratification  which 
the  hope  of  posthumous  fame  so 
often  produces  in  great  minds  ;  and, 
though  criticism  might  be  more 
congenial  to  the  habits  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  his  retreat,  an  historical 
work  seemed  more  of  &  piece  with 
the  tenour  of  his  former  life,  and 
might  prove  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
public,  and  to  posterity.  These  mo¬ 
tives,  together  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion,  naturally  led  him  to  prefer  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  and  to 
select  a  period  favourable  to  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  great  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom,  on  which  it  is 
founded j  for  his  attachment  to 
those  principles,  the  result  of  prac¬ 
tical  observation,  as  well  as  philoso¬ 
phical  reflection,  far  from  having 


abated,  had  acquired  new  force  and 
fresh  vigour  in  his  retirement. 

With  these  views  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  not  fix  on 
the  revolution  of  1088.  The  event 
was  cheering  and  animating.  It 
was  the  most  signal  triumph  of  that 
cause  to  which  his  public  life  had 
been  devoted  3  and  in  a  review  of 
its  progress,  he  could  not  fail  to  re¬ 
cognise  those  principles  which  had 
regulated  his  own  political  conduct. 
But  the  choice  of  that  period  was  re¬ 
commended  by  yet  higher  conside¬ 
rations  3  the  desire  of  rescuing  from 
misrepresentation,  the  most  glorious 
transaction  of  our  history  3  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  instructing  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  real  nature  of  their 
constitution  3  and  the  hope  of  im¬ 
pressing  on  mankind  those  lessons 
applicable  to  all  times,  which  are 
to  be  drawn  from  that  memorable 
occurrence. 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  most: 
popular  historians,  and  other  writers  is 
of  eminence,  had  treated  the  subject,, 
was  likely  to  stimulate  him  more; 
strongly  to  such  an  undertaking.  It! 
could  not  escape  the  observation  ofh 
Mr.  Fox,  that  some,  from  the  biasr 
of  their  individual  opinions,  had:: 
given  a  false  colour  to  the  whole! 
transaction ;  that  others  had  wilfully  j 
distorted  the  facts  to  serve  some: 
temporary  purpose  3  and  that  Bo-' 
lingbroke,  in  particular,  had  con-' 
founded  the  distinct  and  even  op--] 
posite  views  of  the  two  leading  par-' 
ties,  who,  though  they  concurred: 
in  the  measure,  retained  even  in 
their  union,  all  their  respective' 
tenets  and  fundamental  distinctions. 

“  According  to  his  first  cruder 
conceptions  of  the  work,  it  would, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  have  begun  at 
the  Revolution  j  bat  he  altered  his 
mind,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  1 
latter  part  of  Hume’s  history.  An: 

appre- 
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apprehension  of  the  false  impres¬ 
sions,  which  that  great  historian’s 
partiality  might  have  left  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  induced  him 
to  go  back  to  the  accession  of  King 
James  the  Second,  and  even  to  pre¬ 
fix  an  introductory  chapter,  on  the 
character  and  leading  events,  of  the 
times  immediately  preceding. 

“  From  the  moment  his  labour 
commenced,  he  generally  spoke 
of  his  plan  as  extending  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  settlement  at  the 
Devolution.  His  friends,  however, 
were  not  without  hopes,  that  the 
habit  of  composition  might  en¬ 
gage  him  more  deeply  in  literary 
undertakings,  or  that  the  different 
views  which  the  course  of  his  en¬ 
quiries  would  open,  might  ultimately 
allure  him  on  further  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  Some  casual  ex¬ 
pressions,  both  in  conversation  and 
correspondence,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  possibility  of  such  a  result 
was  not  entirely  out  of  his  own  con- 
i  templation.  He  acknowledged  that 
i  some  papers  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  procure  in  Spain,  “  though 
“  they  did  not  relate  to  his  period 
"  exactly,  might  be  very  useful  to 
ts  him,  and  at  all  events  enter tain- 
“  ing ;  nay,  possibly,  that  they 
“  might  make  him  go  on  further 
“  than  he  intended.”*- — Ash  is  work 

I  advanced,  his  allusions  to  various 
literary  projects,  such  as  an  edition 
of  Dryden,  a  Defence  of  Racine  and 
the  French  Stage,  Essay  on  the 
Beauties  of  Euripides,  &c.  &c.  be- 

Icame  more  frequent  and  were  more 
confidently  expressed.  In  a  letter 
written  to  me  in  1803,  after  observ¬ 
ing,  that  a  modern  writer  did  not 
sufficiently  admire  Racine,  he  adds 
“  It  puts  me  quite  in  a  passion. 


“  Je  veux  centre  eux  faire  an  jour 
(C  un  gros  livre,  as  Voltaire  says •, 
Even  Dryden,  who  speaks  with 
“  proper  respect  of  Corneille  villi- 
“  pcndsf  Racine.  If  ever  I  pub- 
lish  my  edition  of  his  works,  I 
<c  will  give  it  him.  for  it,  you  may 
depend.  Oh  how  I  wish  that  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  think 
“  it  right,  to  devote  all  the  remain- 
“  ing  part  of  my  life  to  such  sub- 
“  jects,  and  such  only  !  Indeed  I 
“  rather  think  I  shall ;  and  yet,  if 
“  there  were  a  chance  of  re-.es  ta- 
“  Wishing  a  strong  whig  party, 
(however  composed) 

«  Non  adeo  has  exosa  manus  victoria 
fugit 

«  Ut  tanta  quicquam  pro  spe  tentare  re- 
cusera.” 

t(  Even  while  his  undertaking  was 
yet  fresh,  in  the  course  of  an  enquiry 
into  some  matters  relating  to  the 
trial  of  Somerset  in  King  James 
the  First’s  reign,  he  says  to  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  but  what  is  all  this, 
you  will  say,  to  my  history  ? 
Certainly  nothing  j  but  one  his- 
“  torical  enquiry  leads  to  another  ; 
“  and  I  recollect  that  the  impres- 
sion  upon  my  mind  was,  that 
there  was  more  reason  than  is 
“  generally  allowed,  for  suspecting 
ff  that  prince  Henry  was  poisoned 
“  by  Somerset,  and  that  the  king 
“  knew  of  it  after  the  fact.  This  is 
<f  not,  to  be  sure,  to  my  present  pur- 
“  pose  5  but  I  have  thought  of  pre- 
“  fixing  to  my  work,  if  it  ever 
should  be  finished,  a  disquisition 
upon  Horne’s  History  of  the 
“  Stewarts,  and  in  no  part  of  it 
would  his  partiality  appear  strong - 
“  er,  than  in  James  the  First. 
f<r  About  the  same  time  he  talked 


*  MS.  Correspondence. 

I  f  Mr.  Fox  often  used  this  word  in  ridicule  of  pedantic  expressions,, 
ji  i  MS.  Correspondence  to  Lord  Lauderdale. 
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of  writing,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
dedication  or  a  dialogue,  a  treatise 
on  the  three  arts  of  Poetry,  History, 
and  Oratory  j  which,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  he  classed  in  the  order  I  have 
related.  The  plan  of  such  a  work 
seemed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
digested  in  his  head,  and  from  the 
sketch  he  drew  of  his  design  to  me, 
it  would,  if  completed,  have  been 
an  invaluable  monument  of  the 
great  originality  of  thought,  and  sin¬ 
gular  philosophical  acuteness,  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  of 
subjects  in  his  most  careless  conver¬ 
sations.  But  though  a  variety  of  li¬ 
terary  projects  might  occasionally 
come  across  him,  he  was  very  cau¬ 
tious  of  promising  too  much  ;  for 
he  was  aware,  that  whatever  he  un¬ 
dertook,  his  progress  in  it  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  extremely  slow.  He 
could  not  but  foresee,  that  as  new 
events  arose,  his  friends  would  urge 
him  to  return  to  politics  ;  and 
though  his  own  inclinations  might 
enable  him  to  resist  their  entreaties, 
the  very  discussion  on  the  propriety 
of  yielding,  would  produce  an  at¬ 
tention  to  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
and  divert  him  in  some  degree  from 
the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  en-* 
gaged.  But  it  was  yet  more  diffi- 
-  cult  to  fortify  himself  against  the 
seductions  of  his  own  inclination, 
which  was  continually  drawing  him 
off  from  his  historical  researches,  to 
critical  enquiries,  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  to  works  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  poetry.  Abundant  proof 
exists  of  the  effect  of  these  interrup¬ 
tions,  both  on  his  labours  and  on 
his  mind.  His  letters  are  filled  w  ith 
complaints,  of  such  as  arose  from 
politics,  while  he  speaks  with  de¬ 
light  and  complacency  of  whole 
days  devoted  to  Euripides  and  Yir- 

gil- 

“  The  scale  which  his  various 
pursuits  occupied  in  liis  estimation. 


is  very  naturally  described  in  several 
of  his  letters.  And  as  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
preface,  my  readers  may  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  insertion  of  one, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  familiar  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Dear  Grey, 

“  In  defence  of  my  opinion 
“  about  the  nightingales,  I  find 
“  Chaucer,  who  of  all  poets  seems 
“  to  have  been  fondest  of  the  sing-' 
“  ing  birds,  calls  it  a  merry  note  ; 

and  though  Theocritus  mentions’ 
“  nightingales  six  or  seVen  times, 
“  he  mentions  their  note  as  plain- 
“  tive  or  melancholy.  It  is  true, 
“  he  does  not  call  it  any  where 
“  merry,  as  Chaucer  does;  but  by 
mentioning  it  with  the  song  of 
(C  the  blackbird,  and  as  answering 
€t  it,  he  seems  to  imply,  that  it  was 
“  a  cheatful  note.  Sophocles  is 
“  against  us  ;  but  even  he  says,  la* 
menting  Itys,  and  the  compa- 
parison  of  her  to  Electra,  is  ra- 
“  ther  as  to  perseverance  day  and 
“  night,  than  as  to  sorrow.  At  all 
“  events,  a  tragic  poet  is  not  half  so 
“  £ood  authoritv  in  this  ouestion,  as 
“  Theocritus  and  Chaucer.  I  can- 
“  not  light  upon  the  passage  in  the 
i(  Odyssey,  where  Penelope’s  rest- 
“  lessness  is  compared  to  the  night-' 
“  ingale;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
only  as  to  restlessness  and  watch- 
“  fulness,  that  he  makes  the  com- 
“  parison.  If  you  will  read  the 
“  last  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
you  will  certainly  find  it,  and  I 
“  am  sure  you  will  be  paid  for  your 
“  hunt,  whether  you  find  it  or  not. 
“  The  passage  in  Chaucer  is  in  the 
i(  Elower  and  Leaf,  p.  99. .  The 
“  one  I  particularly  allude  to  in 
“  Theocritus,  is  in  his  epigrams,  I 
“  think  in  the  fourth.  Dry  den  has 
tf  transferred  the  word  Hurry  to  the 
"  goldfinch,  in  the  Flower  and  the 

Leaf ; 
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Leaf ;  in  deference,  may  be,  to 
ff  the  vulgar  error ;  but  pray  read 
^  his  description  of  the  nightingale 
"there:  it  is  quite  delightful.  I 
“  am  afraid  I  like  these  researches 
"  as  much  better  than  those  that  re- 
"  late  to  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland, 
«  &c.  as  I  do  those  better  than 
"  attending  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons.  “  Your’s,  affectionately, 

"  C.J.  FOX.” 

"  The  fact  is,  he  struggled  so 
;  little  against  such  inclinations,  that 
when  pressed  to  sacrifice  his'  Greek 
studies  for  a  time,  he  answers,  "  I 
"  have  no  thoughts  of  throwing 
"  away  my  Greek  books,  and  would 
ec  give  up  the  whole  plan  it  I  thought 
"  it  incompatible  with  my  giving 
"  a  little  time  to  them.”* 

“  But  it  was  not  merely  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  other  occupations,  whe- 
l  ther  of  business  or  amusement,  that 
impeded  the  progress  of  his  work. 

“  He  knew  by  experience,  that 
he  was  as  slow  in  composition  as  he 
was  rapid  in  public  speaking.  He  had 
employed  many  days  in  writing  his 
letter  to  the  electors  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  in  1793  j  and  even  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  speechfi  on  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  (the  only  instance 
in  which  he  ever  revised  what  he 
had  delivered  in  public)  occupied 
a  greater  portion  of  his  time  than 
i  cou  1  d  b e  ea s i  ly  i  m  ag i n ed, by  those  w h  o 
were  unacquainted  with  his  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  all  the  niceties  of 
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language.  In  addition  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  soon  perceived  that  his 
scrupulous  exactness,  with  respect  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  anyfact  which 
he  was  obliged  either  to  relate  or  ad¬ 
vert  to,  would  retard  him  by  the 
multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  the 
researches  it  would  occasion, — 4 
fc  History  goes  on,  (he  remarked) 
"  but  it  goes  on  very  slowly.  The 
"  fact  is,  I  am  a  very  slow  writer, 
"  but  I  promise  I  will  persevere. 
"  I  believe  I  am  too  scrupulous 
"  both  about  language  and  facts  j 
"  though  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
“  it  is  hardly  possible.  It  is  asto- 
“  nishing  how  many  facts  one  finds 
"  related,  for  which  there  is  no  au» 
"  thority  whatever.  Tradition,  you 
* (  will  say,  does  in  some  cases,  but  it 
"  will  not  apply  to  others. 

"  Even  while  he  was  employed 
on  the  Introduction,  in  which,  "  as 
"  it  wasratheradiscussionalludingto 
"  known  facts,  than  a  minute  en- 
"  quiry  into  disputed  points,” §  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  so 
important  to  be  exact  to  a  nicety  5 
he  nevertheless  found  some  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  information  of  histo¬ 
rians  to  their  original  sources.  Upon 
this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
where  he  stood  in  need  of  active 
assistance,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
advice  and  friendship  of  Lord  Lau¬ 
derdale  5  and  the  following  letter 
was  the  first  step  he  took  in  those 
researches,  which,  after  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  enquiries,  enabled  him  both 


*  MS.  Correspondence.  s  .  .  ■, 

f  Having  mentioned  these  works,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  numbers  of  a  periodical  puolica- 
tion  in  1799,  called  the  Englishman,  and  an  epitaph  on  the  late  Bishop  oi  Dovvne, 
they  are  the  only  pieces  of  prose  he  ever  printed;  unless,  indeed,  one  wore  to  rccxcon 
his  advertisements  to  electors,  and  the  parliamentary  papers  which  he  may  have 

drawn  up.  .  #  .  •  •••  i  •  ; 

There  are  several  specimens  of  his  composition  in  verse,  in  different  languages; 
but  the  lines  on  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  those  to  Mrs.  fox,  on  her  birthday,  are,  as  tar  as  1 
recollect,  all  that  have  been  printed.  An  Ode  to  Poverty,  and  an  Epigram  upon 
Gibbon,  though  very  generally  attributed  to  him,  are  certainly  not  his  compositions, 
f  MS.  Correspondence,  §  YIS.  Correspondence. 

to 
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10  ascertain  the  nature,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Scotch  college  manuscripts, 
and  to  procure  a  valuable  collection 
of  papers,  from  the  Depot  of  Foreign 

Affairs  at  Paris. 

i  7  <  ’ 

To  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale .* 

“  Dear  Lauderdale, 

7‘  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  be- 
<ir  coming  an  historian,  and  have  in- 
“  deed  begun;  but  my  progress 
"  is  so  little,  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  except  upon  the 
tc  principle  of  dimidium  qui  cepit . 

As  to  what  people  may  expect, 
"  I  know  not.  If  much,  they  will 
"  be  disappointed  ;  but  I  certainly 
"  do  intend  to  decline  the  labour  of 
"  any  search,  which  I  am  able  to 
make,  and  much  less  to  refuse  any 
assistance  I  can  have  in  such  re- 
"  search.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
#<r  will  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
"  recommending  to  me  to  make  use 
"  of  assistance,  but  give  me  some 
'•'f  hint  of  what  nature,  and  from 
"whom  I  may  get  it.  To  enable 
"  you  to  do  this  better,  it  is  neces- 
"  sary  to  inform  you,  that  the  death 
"  of  Charles  the  Second  is  the  period 
“  from  which  I  commence  my  his- 
"  tory  ;  though  in  my  introduction, 
“  I  take  a  pretty  full  view  of  his 
“  reign,  and,  consequently,  should 
"  be  glad  enough  to  get  new  lights 
<r  with  regard  to  it.  Even  this  in- 
troductory  chapter,  however,  is 
“  not  yet  finished.  Next,  it  is  fit 
"  you  should  know,  that  so  far  from 
having  as  yet  examined,  or  even 
"  looked  into  any  manuscript  pa- 
ce  pers,  or  other  documents  not  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  I  do  not  even 
ec  know  where  any  such  exist,  and, 
ec  therefore,  any  information  on  that 
4t  head  will  be  very  welcome.  I  find 
“  one  of  my  greatest  difficulties  to 
C(  he,  how  to  discover  the  autho- 


<<r  rities  upon  which  historians  ad- 
“  vance  their  facts,  for  they  very 
"  often  do  not  refer  to  them.  Hi- 
therto,  where  I  am  only  taking  a 
cursory  review,  this  is  of  no  great 
“  importance.  But  in  regard  to  the 
“  Popish  and  Rye-house  plots  parti- 
(c  cularly,  I  find  both  Rapin  and 
“  Hume  advancing  so  many  facts, 
{C  for  which  I  cannot  guess  their  au- 
"  thorities,  that  if  I  were  to  give  a 
"  regular  history  of  these  transac- 
e‘  tions,  I  should  be  much  puzzled, 
“  Now,  when  I  am  under  difficul- 
“  ties  of  this  sort,  can  you  either 
direct  me  to  whom  I  can  apply 
"  for  a  solution  of  them  ?  or,  if  f 
"  send  queries  to  you,  can  you  give 
“  me  answers  to  them  ?’* 

ce  With  both  the  above  requests 
Lord  Lauderdale  complied  ;  and  by 
his  own  diligence,  and  the  assistance, 
of  Mr.  Laing,  was  enabled  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  Mr.  Fox  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  In  a  very  short  time  after¬ 
wards  that  gentleman  published  his 
History  of  Scotland,  a  work  which 
Mr.  Fox  emphatically  termed  (f  a 
treasure,”  and  which  so  animated 
his  labours,  by  opening  new  sources 
of  information,  and  new  views  of 
transactions,  that  at  no  period  was 
he  so  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  plan,  as  when  fresh  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  that  valuable  performance. 
The  advantages  he  derived  from  it 
he  frequently  declared  to  be  incal¬ 
culable;  and  it  certainly  was  not 
among  the  least,  that  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  author,  and  con¬ 
sulting  him  on  many  points  con¬ 
nected  with  his  own  undertaking. 
As  the  early  part  of  his  correspond-* 
ence  is  of  a  general  nature,  I  sub¬ 
join  his  first  letter,  and  an  extract 
from  the  second. 


T» 


■  1  his  letter  was  written  in.  the  beginning-  of  the  year  1 809. 
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To  Malcolm  Lain g,  Esq . 

i(  SIR, 

<e  I  ought  long  since  to  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  your 
History  of  Scotland,  and  to  have 
returned  you  my  thanks  for  your 
early  communication  to  me  of  that 
excellent  work.  It  has  given  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  and 
there  are  several  points  relating 
to  English  history  in  it,  which 
you  appear  to  me  to  have  cleared 
up  much  more  than  any  other  of 
those  historians  who  have  profess¬ 
edly  treated  of  them., 

“  What  you  say  in  answer  to 
Hume,  upon  the  subject  of  Gla¬ 
morgan’s  powers,  is  quite  con¬ 
clusive;  but  I  rather  regret  that 
you  have  not  taken  notice  of  that 
part  of  his  argument  which  is 
built  upon  what  lie  calls  Glamor¬ 
gan’s  defeazance,  and  which  is 
the  most  plausible  part  of  it. 

{t  In  Charles  the  Second’s  reign 
I  observe,  that  you  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  atrocious  case  of  Wier, 
which  Hume  details;  but  that 
which  you  say  of  Laurie  Black¬ 
wood  is  very  like  what  he  relates 
of  Wier.  Would  it  be  too  much 
trouble  to  ask  of  you  to  let  me 
know  whether  Hume’s  statement 
of  Wier  is  a  correct  one  ? 
et  I  had  detected  the  trick  of 
Hume’s  theatrical  and  false  re¬ 
presentation  of  Charles  the  First 
hearing  the  noise  of  his  scaffold, 
but  did  not  know  that  he  had  had 
Herbert’s  authentic  account  so 
lately  under  his  eye.  In  general, 
I  think  you  treat  him  (Hume) 
too  tenderly.  Fie  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  mao,  and  of  great  powers  of 
mind,  but  his  partiality  to  kings 
and  princes  is  intolerable.  Nay, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  is  more  like  the  foolish 
admiration  which  women  and 
children  sometiro.es  have  for  kings, 


a* 


than  the  opinion,  right  or  wrong 
f<r  of  a  philosopher. 

I  wanted  no  conviction  on 
ff  the  point  of  Ossian;  but  if  I  had, 
iC  you  afforded  abundance. 

i(  Whether  your  book,  coming 
out  at  a  period  when  the  princi- 
(C  pies  upon  which  it  appears  to  be 
tc  written  are  becoming  so  unfa- 
shionable,  will  be  a  popular  one 
“  or  not,  I  know  not ;  but  to  all 
who  wish  to  have  a  true  know- 
ledge  of  the  history  of  your  coun- 
try,  it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion,  and  will  serve  to  counteract 
“  the  mischief  which  Hume,  Dai- 
rymple,  Macpherson,  Somer- 
ville,  and  others  of  your  country- 
“  men  have  done.  You  will  easily 
believe  that  I  do  not  class  Hume 
€g  with  the  others,  except  as  to  the 
bad  tendency  of  their  representa- 
lions. 

I  shall  desire  my  friend  Lord 
Lauderdale  to  transmit  tills  to 
you. 

<e  I  am  with  great  regard. 

Your  most  obedient  servant* 

St.  Anne's  Hill ,  «  C.  J.  FOX.’3 

Sept .  24,  1800. 

Extract  from  a  second  Letter  to  Mre 
Laing . 

<£  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
“  Sir,  for  yours  of  the  10th.  I 
have  found  the  place  in  Ralph, 
and  a  great  deal  more  important 
matter  relative  to  the  transactions 
of  those  times,  which  is  but 
slightly  touched  by  other  histo- 
^  rians.  I  am  every  day  more  and 
more  surprised,  that  Ralph  should 
“  have  had  so  much  less  reputation 
as  an  historian  than  he  seems  to 
,£  deserve. 

I  will  trouble  you  freely  when 
I  shall  have  further  questions  to 
ask;  but  I  should  take  it  very  ill 
16  h  you  were  so  to  confine  your  an- 
ee  swer  to  mere  matter  of  reference* 


<■€ 
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s*  as  not  to  give  nfe  your  opinion, 
“  when  you  form  any,  upon  the 
£‘  points  in  question.” 

te  A  correspondence  ensued,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  took  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  to  investigate  the  au¬ 
thority  for  every  assertion  in  the 
writers  he  consulted,  and  to  correct 
the  slightest  variation  'in  their  ac¬ 
counts,  though  apparently  of  little 
importance.  Before  he  drew  any 
inference  whatever,  the  weight  of 
evidence  was  so  carefully  balanced 
in  his  mind,  that  the  authority  for 
each  particular  circumstance  was 
separately  examined,  and  distinctly 
ascertained.  Indeed,  the  necessity 
and  even  use  of  such  extreme  cir¬ 
cumspection,  such  scrupulous  sifting 
of  his  most  minute  materials,  might 
at  first  sight  appear  questionable. 
But  many  parts  of  the  work  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  that  such  labours 
were  far  from  being  fruitless.  An 
instance  is  easily  selected.  His  en¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  seizure  and 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
are  contained  in  the  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Laing,  and  they  are  of  the 
nature  I  have  described;  but  on 
reading  his  narrative  of  those  events, 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  the 
circumstantial  minuteness  of  his  ma¬ 
terials,  will  not  be  found  less  strik¬ 
ing,  than  his  diligence  m  procuring 
and  analyzing  them. 

“  One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest 
difficulties  that  he  encountered  'in 
the  course  of  his  labours,  arose  from 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mac- 


pherson  and  Sir  J.  Dalrymple  had 
explained  and  conducted  their  re¬ 
spective  publications,  and  which  he 
always  considered  as  unsatisfactory. 
His  complaints  of  both  these  au¬ 
thors  were  frequent ;  and  the  more 
he  examined  and  studied  their  books, 
the  more  he  perceived  the  necessity 
of  making  some  further  researches. 
He  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  con¬ 
sult  the  original  documents  from 
which  their  extracts  were  made; 
and  he  was  at  first  apprehensive* 
that  nothing  short  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Scotch  college  at  Paris,  could  enable 
him  to  determine  the  degree  ot  cre¬ 
dit  due  to  the  extracts  of  Macpher- 
son.  But  he  must  very  soon  have 
despaired  of  obtaining  that  satisfac¬ 
tion,  for  he  had  strong  reasons  to 
suspect,  even  before  his  journey  to 
Paris  in  1S02,  that  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  them, 
had  been  destroyed.  Three  import¬ 
ant  points,  however,  might  yet  be 
ascertained  : — 1st,  Of  what  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  so  long  preserved  in  the 
Scotch  college  at  Paris,  actually  con¬ 
sisted; — 2ndly,  To  what  part  cf 
them  either  Carte  or  Macpherson 
had  access; — 3dly,  Whether  any 
portion,  copies,  or  fragments,  of  the 
papers  were  still  in  existence.  The 
result  of  his  enquiries  will  be  best 
given  in  his  own  words,  though  upon 
the  first  point  he  had  ascertained* 
something  more  than  appears  from 
the  following  extract  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Laing. 


K  *  Among  Mr.  Fox’s  papers  was  found  a  list  «f  “the works  which  were  placed 
u  ii>  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  soon  after  the  death  of  James  the  Second,  and  were 
“  there  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.”  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Four  volumes  folio,  six  volumes  quarto — [Memoirs  in  James  the  Second’s  own- 
hand  writing-, beginning  from  the  time  that  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age]. 

“  Two  thin  quarto  volumes — [Containing  letters  from  Charles  the  Seconds  minis¬ 
ters  to  James  the  Second  [then  Duke  of  York),  when  he  was  at  Brussels  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  MS.]. 

“  Two  thin  quarto  volumes — [Containing  letters  from  Charles  the  Second  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  James  Duke  of  York,  MS.]. 

With 
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rf  With  respect  to  Carte’s  extract, 
“  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  faithfully 
copied  j  but  on  this  extract  it  is 
“  necessary  to  make  an  observation, 
which  applies  to  all  the  rest,  both 
“  of  Carte’s  and  Macpherson’s,  and 
which  leads  to  the  detection  of  an 
“  imposture  of  the  latter,  as  impu- 
dent.  as.  Ossian  itself.  The  ex- 
“  tracts  are  evidently  made,  not 
from  a  journal,  but  from  a  narra- 
tc  tive  j  and  I  have  now  ascertained 
s<  beyond  all  doubt ,  that  there  were 
i{  in  the  Scotch  College  two  distinct 
“  manuscripts,  one  in  James’s  own 
“  hand,  consisting  of  papers  of  dif- 
fC  ferent  sizes  bound  up  together, 
and  the  other  a  sort  of  historical 
narrative,  compiled  from  the 
“  former.  The  narrative  was  said 
€C  to  have  been  revised  and  correct- 
ed,  as  to  style,  by  Dryden  *  the 
<f  poet,  (meaning  probably  Charles 
t(  Dryden,  the  great  poet’s  son) 
ir  and  it  was  .not  known  in  the  Col- 
“  lege  whether  it  was  drawn  up  in 
"  James’s  life,  or  by  the  direction  of 
“  his  son,  the  Pretender.  I  doubt 
f<  whether  C^rte  ever  saw  the  ori- 
^  ginai  journal  5  but  I  learn,  from 
“  undoubted  authority,  that  Mac- 
pherson  never  did  j  and  yet  to 
<f  read  his  Preface,  page  Q  and  7, 
st  (which  pray  advert  to)  one  would1 
hdve  supposed,  not  only  that  he 
“  had  inspected  it  accurately,  but 
“  that  all  Ms  extracts  at  least,  if  not 
Carte’s  also,  were  taken  from  it. 
“  Macpherson’s  impudence  in  at- 
tempting  such  an  imposition  at  a 
“  time  when  almost  any  man  could 
“  have  detected  him,  would  have- 
“  been  in  another  man,  incredible,  if 
“  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ex- 
<?  tracts  themselves  against  him  were 
“  not  corroborated  by  the  testimony 


of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
u  College.  And  this  leads  me  to  at 
“  point  of  more  importance  to  me. 

Principal  Gordon  thought,  when 
“  1  saw  him  at  Paris,  in  October, 
“  1802,  that  all  the  papers  were 
lost.  I  now  hear  from  a  well-in- 
formed  person,  that  the  most  ma- 
terial,  viz.  those  written  in  James’s 
own  hand-writing,  were  indeed 
lost,  and  in  the  way  mentioned 
“  by  Gordon,  but  that  the  Narra- 
“  tive,  from  which  only  Macpher- 
“  son  made  his  extracts,  is  still  ex- 
“  isting,  and  , that  Mr.  Alexander 
e‘  Cameron,  BlackfriarsWynd,Edin- 
“  burgh,  either  has  it  himself,  or 
“  knows  where  it  is  to  be  found.” 

f<r  The  above  information  was  cor¬ 
rect,  There  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  that  the  Manuscripts  of 
King  James  the  Second  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  the  Narrative,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  was  then,  and  is  now,  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Cameron,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  in  Edinburgh.  It 
could  not  be  in  possession  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  its  merits,  and  on  whose  fidelity, 
should  he  be  induced  to  print  it,  the 
public  might  more  implicitly  rely. 

I  am  indebted  to  his  accuracy  and 
friendship,  for  some  additional  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  Manuscripts  of  the. Scotch 
College  were  lost.  As  the  facts  are 
in  themselves  curious,  I  lay  before 
the  reader  his  succinct  and  interest¬ 
ing  relation  of  them,  contained  in  a 
letteV  to  me,  dated  Edinburgh, 
March  2,  1808. 

tf  Before  Lord  Gower,  the  British 
Embassador,  left  Paris,  in  the  be- 
Ci  ginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
“  he  wrote  to  Principal  Gordon,  and 
offered  to  take  charge  of  those  va- 


IHs  the  opinion  of  the  present  possessor  pf  the  narrative,  that  it  was  compiled 
from  the  original  documents  by  Thomas  Innes,  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  Col- 

lege,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled,  A  Critical  Essay,  m  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of 
btetlandi  -  ■  J 

“  1  uable 
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44  luable  papers,  (King  James’s  Ma- 
44  nuscripts,  &c.)  and  deposit  them 
s(  in  some  place  of  safety  in  Britain, 
44  I  know  not  what  answer  was  re- 
<f  turned,  but  nothing  was  done. 
44  Not  long  thereafter,  the  Principal 
44  came  to  England,  and  the  care  of 
44  every  thing  in  the  College  devolv- 
C4  ed  on  Mr.  Alexander  Innes,  the 
44  only  British  subject  who  remained 
44  in  it.  About  the  same  time,  Mr. 
44  Stapelton,  then  President  of  the 
44  English  College  of  St.  Omer,  af- 
tc  terwards  Bishop  in  England,  went 
44  to  Paris,  previously  to  his  retiring 
44  from  France,  and  Mr.  Innes,  who 
44  had  resolved  not  to  abandon  his 
44  post,  consulted  with  him  about 
44  the  means  of  preserving  the  ma- 
44  nuscripts.  Mr.  Stapelton  thought, 
44  if  he  had  them  at  St.  Omer,  he 
44  could,  with  small  risk  convey  them 
44  to  England.  It  was  therefore  re- 
44  solved,  that  they  should  be  care- 
44  fully  packed  up,  addressed  to  a 
44  Frenchman,  a  confidential  friend 
44  of  Mr,  Stapelton,  and  remitted 
44  by  some  public  carriage.  Some 
44  other  things  were  put  up  with  the 
44  Manuscripts.  The  whole  arrived 
44  without  any  accident,  and  was  laid 
“  in  a  cellar.  But  the  patriotism  of 
44  the  Frenchman  becoming  suspici- 
44  ous,  perhaps  upon  account  of  his 
i(  connection  with  the  English  Col- 
lege,  he  was  put  in  prison ;  and 
4f  his  wife,  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
44  sequences  of  being  found  to  have 
<4  English  manuscripts,  richly  bound, 
44  and  ornamented  with  royal  arms, 
44  in  her  house,  cut  off  the  boards, 
44  and  destroyed  them.  The  Manu- 
44  scripts  thus  disfigured,  and  more 
44  easily  huddled  up  in  any  sort  of 
<4  bundle,  were  secretly  carried,  with 
ec  Papers  belonging  to  the  French* 
man  himself,  to  his  country  house; 
and  buried  in  the  garden.  They 
44  were  not,  however,  permitted  to 
“  remain  long  there  3  the  lady’s 


44  fears  increased,  and  the  Mann- 
44  scripts  were  taken  up  and  reduced 
44  to  ashes. 

44  This  is  the  substance  of  the  ac- 
44  count  given  to  Mr.  Innes,  and  re- 
44  ported  by  him  to  me  in  June,  1802, 
44  in  Paris.  I  desired  it  might  be  au- 
44  thenticated  by  a  proces  verbale . 
44  A  letter  was  therefore  written  to 
44  St.  Omer,  either  by  Mr.  Innes,  or 
44  by  Mr.  Cleghorn,  a  lay  gentleman, 
44  who  had  resided  in  the  English 
44  College  of  St.  Omer,  and  was  per- 
44  sonally  acquainted  withtheFrench- 
44  man,  and  happened  to  be  at  Paris 
44  at  this  time.  The  answer  given  to 
44  this  letter  was,  that  the  good  man, 
44  under  the  pressure  of  old  age  and 
44  other  infirmities,  was  alarmed  by 
44  the  proposal  of  a  discussion  and 
44  investigation,  which  revived  in  his 
44  memory  past  sufferings,  and  might, 
44  perhaps,  lead  to  a  renewal  of  them. 
44  Any  further  correspondence  upon 
44  the  subject  seemed  useless,  espe- 
44  dally  as  I  instructed  Mr.  Innes  to 
44  go  to  St.  Omer,  and  clear  up  every 
44  doubt,  in  a  formal  and  legal 
44  manner,  that  some  authentic  do- 
44  cument  might  be  handed  down  to 
44  posterity  concerning  those  valu- 
44  able  manuscripts.  I  did  not  fore- 
44  see  that  war  was  to  be  kindled  up 
44  anew,  or  that  my  friend  Mr.  Innes 
44  was  to  die  so  soon, 

4‘  Mr.  Cleghorn,  whom  I  men- 
44  tioned  above,  is  at  present  in  the 
44  Catholic  seminary  of  Old  Hall 
44  Green,  Puckeridge,  Hertfordshire. 
44  He  can  probably  name  another 
44  gentleman  who  saw  the  Manu- 
44  scripts  at  St.  Omer,  and  saved 
44  some  small  things,  (but  uncon- 
44  nected  with  the  Manuscripts) 

J 4  which  he  carried  away  in  his 
44  pocket,  and  has  still  in  his  pos- 
44  session. 

44  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
44  ship  with  my  reflections  upon  this 
44  ration  y  but  I  ought  not  to  omit 

44  that 
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**■  that  I  was  told,  sometimes,  that  all 
rf  the  Manuscripts,  as  well  as  their 
4i  boards,  were  consumed  by  fire  in 

the  cellar  in  which  they  had  been 
ie  deposited  upon  their  arrival  at  St. 
<(  Omer.” 

ee  The  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  above  letter,  is  Mr. 
Mostyn,  from  whom  Mr.  Butler  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  very  kindly  procured 
a  statement  of  the  particulars  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  subject,  in  the  year  ]  804, 
and  transmitted  it  to  Mr.  Fox.  It 
contains  in  substance,  though  with 
some  additional  circumstances  and 
slight  variations,  the  same  account 
3s  Mr.  Cameron’s,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  writer’s  leaving  St.  Omer, 
which  was  previous  to  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  Frenchman.  * 

t(  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Mr„ 
Laing,  remarks,  that,  te  to  know 
“  that  a  paper  is  lost,  is  next  best  to 
<e  getting  a  sight  of  it,  and  in  some 
“  instances  nearly  as  good.”  So 
many  rumours  have  been  circulated, 
and  so  many  misapprehensions  pre¬ 
vailed,  respecting  the  contents  and 
the  fate  of  the  manuscripts  formerly 
deposited  in  the  Scotch  College  at 
Paris,  that  it  is  hoped  the  above  ac¬ 
count,  the  result  of  the  Historian’s 
researches,  will  not  be  deemed  out 
of  its  place  in  a  preface  to  a  history 
of  the  times  to  which  those  manu¬ 
scripts  related. 

“  The  Scotch  College  papers  were 
not,  however,  the  only,  nor  even 
the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Fox’s  histo¬ 
rical  enquiries  at  Paris.  He  had  re¬ 
marked,  that  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
frequently  “  quotes,  or  rather  re¬ 
fers  to,”  f  documents  in  the  Depot 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  without 
printing  the  letter,  or  extracting  the 


are  taken,  and  his  inferences  drawn. 
This  made  him  particularly  desirous 
of  examining  the  Original  Letters 
of  Barillon  ;  and  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  hopes  that  many  other  papers  in 
the  Depot  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
might  prove  equally  interesting  and 
important.  It  was  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  war,  he  could  not 
have  personal  access  to  such  docu¬ 
ments.  He  was  therefore  on  the 
point  of  applying,  through  some 
private  friends  at  Paris,  for  a  copy 
of  such  letters  as  he  could  distinctly 
describe  to  his  correspondent,  when 
the  restoration  of  peace  enabled  him 
to  repair  thither  j  and  the  liberality 
of  the  French  government  opened 
to  him  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  without  reserve,  and  afford¬ 
ed  him  every  facility  and  conveni¬ 
ence  for  consulting  and  copying  such 
papers  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  ma¬ 
terial.  He  lost  no  time  in  availing: 
himself  of  this  permission,  and 
while  he  remained  at  Paris,  he  pass* 
ed  a  great  part  of  every  morning  at 
the  Depot  des  Affaires  Etrangeres , 
accompanied  by  his  friends  Lord  St. 
John,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Trotter, 
who  assisted  him  in  examining  and 
transcribing  the  original  papers. 

The  correspondence  of  Barillon 
did  not  disappoint  his  .expectations. 
He  thought  the  additional  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  those  parts  of  it, 
which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  had  omit¬ 
ted  to  extract  or  to  publish,  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  he  procured  copies  of 
them  all ;  he  observed  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,  “my  studies  at  Paris 
“  have  been  useful  beyond  what  I  catt 
“  describe:”  and  his  expression  to 
me  was,  that  “  Bari  lion’s  letters 
“  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold. ’’I 
It  should  seem  that  he  discovered 


passage  from  which  his  statements 

*  Mr.  Mostyn’s  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  was  published  in  one  of  the  magazines,  it 
would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  reprint  it.  The  name  of  the  Frenchman  was  Mr. 
Charpentier,  and  his  country  house  was  at  St.  Momelin,  near  St.  Omer. 
f  MS.  Correspondence.  |  MS.  Correspondence., 
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some  curious  circumstances  from  the 
correspondence  of  D’Avauz,  for  he 
copied  out  those  letters  also  at  length, 
though  a  large  collection  or  abstract 
of  them  had  been  formerly  pub¬ 
lished. 

“  The  correspondence  of  the  above 
mentioned  French  Ministers  with 
their  Court,  formed  the  chief  ma¬ 
terials  which  he  brought  over  with 
him  from  France.  He  was  disap¬ 
pointed  at  my  failing  to  procure  him 
that  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,* 
resident  in  London  during  the  same 
period,  “  which  he  said,  would  have 

given  him  advantages  of  the  great- 
i(  est  consequence  over  all  other  his- 
“  torians.”  The  papers,  however, 
of  which  he  was  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  were,  in  his  judgment,  sufficient 
to  throw  new  light  upon  many  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Second.  If,  therefore,  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances  had  not  occurred, 
soon  after  his  return,  to  retard  the 
progress  of  his  work,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  he  would  have  com¬ 
posed  more  during  that  year,  than 
he  had  been  able  to  complete  since 
the  commencement  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  He  was  at  first  occupied  in 
inserting  into  the  parts  he  had  finish¬ 
ed,  such  additional  information  as  he 
had  drawn  from  the  sources  opened 
to  him  by  his  researches  at  Paris. 
This  was  to  him  a  task  of  greater 
labour  than  at  first  sight  might  be 
expected.  “  I  find,”  he  says, 
<(  piecing  in  the  bits  which  I  have 
fC  written  from  my  Parisian  materi- 
<(  als,  a  troublesome  job.”f  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  his  difficulties 
upon  this  occasion,  were  greater  than 
any  other  modern  historian  would 
have  had  to  encounter.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  them  more  particularly,  be¬ 


cause  they  in  some  measure  aro.se 
from  his  scrupulous  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  notions  he  entertained  on  the 
nature  of  an  historical  composition. 
If,  indeed,  the  work  were  finished, 
the  nature  of  his  design  would  be 
best  collected  from  his  execution  ot 
it  5  but  as  it  is  unfortunately  in  an 
incomplete  and  unfinished  state,  his 
conception  of  the  duties  ot  an  his¬ 
torian  may  very  possibly  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  some  passages,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  taste,  must  be 
called  peculiarities,  might,  with  su¬ 
perficial  critics,  pass  tor  defects 
which  he  had  overlooked,  or  imper¬ 
fections  which  he  intended  to  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
observe,  that  he  had  formed  his  plan 
so  exclusively  on  the  model  of  an¬ 
cient  writers,  that  he  not  only  felt 
some  repugnance  to  the  modern 
practice  of  notes,  but  he  thought 
that  all  which  an  historian  wished 
to  say,  should  be  introduced  as  part 
of  a  continued  narration,  and  never 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  digres¬ 
sion,  much  less  of  a  dissertation  an¬ 
nexed  to  it.  From  the  period  there¬ 
fore  that  he  closed  his  Introductory 
Chapter,  he  defined  his  duty  as  an 
author,  to  consist  in  recounting  the 
facts  as  they  arose,  or  in  his  simple 
and  forcible  language,  in  telling  the 
story  of  those  times.  A  conversa¬ 
tion  which  passed  on  the  subject  of 
the  literature  of  the  age  of  James  the 
Second,  proves  his  rigid  adherence 
to  these  ideas,  and  perhaps  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  may  serye  to  illustrate 
and  explain  them.  In  speaking  of 
the  writers  of  that  period,  he  la¬ 
mented  that  he  had  not  devised  a 
method  of  interweaving  any  account 
of  them  or  their  works,  much  less 


*  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo.  Mr.  Fox  commissioned  me  to  obtain  for  him,  copies  of 
his  Letters  from  1685  to  1688  inclusive.  By  a  perverse  piece  of  luck,  I  fell  in  with 
and  purchased  his  original  Letters  from  1689  to  1691 ;  but  could  never  find  any  trace* 
whatever  of  his  previous  correspondence, 
f  MS.  Correspondence. 
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any  criticism  on  their  style,  into  his 
History.  On  my  suggesting  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  who 
had  discussed  such  topics  at  some 
length,  either  at  the  end  of  each 
reign,  or  in  a  separate  chapter,  he 
observed,  with  much  commenda¬ 
tion  of  their  execution  of  it,  that 
such  a  contrivance  might  be  a  good 
mode  of  writing  critical  essays,  but 
that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  nature  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  which,  if  it  ceased  to  be 
a  narrative,  ceased  to  be  a  history. 

“  Such  restraints  undoubtedly 
operated  as  taxes  upon  his  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  added  to  that  labour 
which  the  observance  of  his  general 
laws  of  composition  rendered  suffi¬ 
ciently  great.  On  the  rules  of 
writing  he  had  reflected  much,  and 
deeply.  His  own  habits  naturally 
led  him  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  public  speaking,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent,  and  even  opposite  principles 
upon  which  excellence  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained  in  these  two  great  arts,  were 
no  unusual  topics  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  difference  did  not,  in 
his  judgment,  consist  so  much  in 
language  or  diction,  as  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  thoughts,  the  length 
and  construction  of  sentences,  and 
'if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  familiar 
to  public  speakers,  in  the  mode  of 
putting  an  argument.  A  writer,  to 
preserve  his  perspicuity,  must  keep 
distinct  and  separate  those  parts  of 
a  discourse,  which  the  orator  is  en¬ 
abled  by  modulation  of  voice,  and 
with  the  aid  of  . action,  to  bring  at 
once  into  view,  without  confound¬ 
ing  or  perplexing  his  audience.  Fre¬ 
quency  of  allusion,  which  in  speak¬ 
ing  produces  the  happiest -effect,  in 
writing  renders  the  sense  obscure, 
and  interrupts  the  simplicity  of  the 
discourse.  Even  those  sudden  turns, 
thoseunforeseen  flashes  of  wit  which, 

§  truck  out  at  the  moment,  dazzle 


and  delight  a  public  assembly,  ap¬ 
pear  cold  and  inanimate,  when  deli¬ 
berately  introduced  into  a  written 
composition. 

“  A  perusal  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Electors  of  Westminster,  will  show 
how  scrupulously  Mr.  Fox  attended 
to  these  distinctions.  That  work  was 
written  in  the  heat  of  a  session  ,of 
parliament.  It  treated  professedly 
of  subjects  upon  which  the  writer 
was  daily  in.  the  habit  of  speaking, 
with  his  usual  force  of  argument 
and  variety  of  illustration.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  circumstances, 
no  political  tract  of  any  note  in  our 
language,  is  in  form  or  style  less 
oratorical,  or,  with  the  exception 
of  one  passage,  more  free  from  those 
peculiarities,  which  the  practice  of 
•  public  speaking  seems  calculated  to 
produce.  Such  a  strict  observance 
of  these  principles  must  have  cost 
him  great  trouble  and  attention.  Fie 
was  so  apprehensive  that  his  writings 
might  retain  some  traces  of  that  art, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
that  he  frequently  rejected  passages, 
which  in  any  other  author  would  not 
have  appeared  liable  to  such  an  ob¬ 
jection.  He  seems-'  even  to  have 
distrusted  his  own  judgment  upon 
this  subject  j  and  after  having  taken 
the  greatest  pains,  he  was  never 
sufficiently  satisfied  of  his  own  suc¬ 
cess.  If  we  except  the  account  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  is  unquestionably  tlia 
most  correct  and  finished  part  of  the 
present  publication.  He  did  not, 
however,  conceive  it  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  a  defect  to  which  he 
apprehended  that  his  works  must  be 
peculiarly  exposed.  He  says  to  his 
correspondent,  I  have  at  last 

finished  my  Introduction,  which 
“  after  all  is  more  like  a  speech  than 
e(  it  should  be.” 

f(  Simplicity,  both  in  expression 

'and 
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and  construction,  was  the  quality  in 
style  which  he  most  admired,  and 
the  beauty  he  chiefly  endeavoured 
to  attain.  He  was  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  anxious  to  preserve  this  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  writings,  because  he 
thought  that  the  example  of  some 
great  writers  had,  in  his  own  time, 
perverted  the  taste  of  the  public, 
and  that  their  imitators  had  cor¬ 
rupted  the  purity  of  the  English 
language.  Though  he  frequently 
commended  both  Hume’s  and  Black- 
stone’s  style,  and  always  spoke  of 
Middleton’s  with  admiration,  he 
once  assured  me,  that  he  would 
admit  no  word  into  his  book,  for 
which  he  had  not  the  authority  of 
Dryden. 

“  He  was  scarcely  less  nice  about 
phrases  and  expressions.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  possible,  that  those  of  his 
readers  who  have  formed  their  taste 
upon  Johnson  or  Gibbon,  or  taken 
their  notions  of  style  from  the  cri¬ 
ticisms  of  late  years,  may  discover, 
m  the  course  of  the  work,  some 
idioms  which  are  now  seldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  higher  classes  of 
composition.  To  speak  without  re¬ 
serve  upon  a  subject  in  which  his 
judgment,  as  an  author,  may  be 
called  in  question,  it  appears  to  me 
more  likely,  that  such  phrases  should 
have  been  introduced  upon  system, 
than  that  they  should  have  escaped 
his  observation,  and  crept  in  through 
inadvertence.  The  work  is  indeed, 
“  incomplete  and  unfinished 3”  but 
it  is  not  with  reference  to  any 
phrases,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  too  familiar,  or  colloquial,  that 
such  a  description  has  been  given  of 
it.  Such  was  the  Author’s  abhor¬ 
rence  of  any  thing  that  savoured  of 
pedantry  or  affectation,  that  if  he 
was  ever  reduced  to  the  alternative 
ef  an  inflated  or  homely  expression, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  preferred 
the  latter.  This  persuasion,  in  ad¬ 


dition  to  many  other  considerations* 
has  induced  me  religiously  to  pre¬ 
serve,  in  the  publication  of  this 
work,  every  phrase  and  word  of 
the  original  manuscript.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  respect  his  au¬ 
thority,  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  there  is  not  on® 
syllable  in  the  following  chapters, 
which  is  not  the  genuine  production 
of  Mr.  Fox.  That  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  passages,  (especially  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  text)  which  he 
might,  that  there  are  some  which 
he  obviously  would  have  corrected, 
is  unquestionable  |  but,  with  the 
knowledge  of  such  scrupulous  at¬ 
tention  to  language  in  an  author, 
to  have  substituted  any  word,  or  ex¬ 
pression,  for  that  which  he  had 
written,  would  not  have  been  pre¬ 
sumption  only  but  injustice. 

The  manuscript  book  from 
which  this  work  has  been  printed 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mrs.  Fox.  If  was  writ¬ 
ten  out  under  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  is  occasionally  corrected 
by  him.  His  habit  was  seldom  or 
ever  to  be  alone,  when  employed 
in  composition.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  write  on  covers  of  letters 
or  scraps  of  paper,  sentences  which 
he,  in  all  probability,  had  turned 
in  his  mind,  and  in  some  degree 
formed  in  the  course  of  his  walks, 
or  during  his  hours  of  leisure. 
These  he  read  over  to  Mrs.  Fox , 
she  wrote  them  out  in  a  fair  hand 
in  the  book  3  and  before  he  destroy¬ 
ed  the  original  paper  he  examined 
and  approved  of  the  copy.  In  the 
course  of  thus  dictating  from  his 
own  writing,  he  often  altered  the 
language,  and  even  the  construction 
of  the  sentence.  Though  he  gene¬ 
rally  tore  the  scraps  of  paper  as 
soon  as  the  passages  were  entered 
in  the  book,  several  have  been  pre¬ 
served  5  and  it  is  plain,  from  the 
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erasures  and  alterations  in  them,  vision  and  correction  before  they 
that  they  had  undergone  much  re-  were  read  to  his  Amanuensis.’* 
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**  "WXTITH  the  life  of  the  Protec- 
T  T  tor  almost  immediately 
ended  the  government  which  he  had 
established.  The  great  talents  of  this 
extraordinary  person  had  supported, 
during  his  life,  a  system  condemned 
equally  by  reason  and  by  prejudice; 
by  reason,  as  wanting  freedom  ;  by 
prejudice,  as  an  usurpation  5  and 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be  no  mean 
testimony  to  his  geifius,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  radical  defects  of 
such  a  system,  the  splendor  of  his 
character  and  exploits  render  theaera 
ot  the  Protectorship  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  English  history.  It  is 
true  his  conduct  in  foreign  con¬ 
cerns  is  set  off  to  advantage,  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  that  of 
those  who  preceded,  and  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  If  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  espousing  the  French  in¬ 
terest  instead  of  the  Spanish,  we 
should  recollect,  that  in  examining 
this  question  we  must  divest  our 
minds  entirely  of  all  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  the  subsequent  relative 
state  of  those  two  empires  suggest 
to  us,  before  we  can  become  impar¬ 
tial  judges  in  it j  and  at  any  rate, 
we  must  allow  his  reign,  in  regard 
to  European  concerns,  to  have  been 
most  glorious  when  contrasted  with 
the  pusillanimity  of  James  the  First, 
with  the  levity  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  the  mercenary  meanness  of  the 
two  last  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cha- 
180$. 


racter  of  Cromwell  must  ever  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  those  who  raised 
themselves  to  supreme  power  by 
the  force  of  their  genius;  and  among 
such,  even  in  respect  of  moral  vir¬ 
tue,  it  would  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  least  exceptionable,  if  it  had 
not  been  tainted  with  that  most  odi¬ 
ous  and  degrading  of  all  human 
vices,  hypocrisy. 

(i  The  short  interval  between 
Cromwell’s  death  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  exhibits  the  picture  of  a  nation 
either  so  wearied  with  changes  ns 
not  to  feel,  or  so  subdued  by  mili¬ 
tary  power  as  not  to  dare  to  show, 
any  care  or  even  preference  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  All  was  in  the  army  9  and 
that  army,  by  such  a  concurrence 
of  fortuitous  circumstances  as  history 
teaches  us  not  to  be  surprised  at, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one, 
than  whom  a  baser  could  not  be 
found  in  its  lowest  ranks.  Personal 
courage  appears  to  have  been  Monk’s 
only  virtue :  reserve  and  dissimula¬ 
tion  made  up  the  whole  stock  of  his 
wisdom.  But  to  this  man  did  the 
nation  look  up,  ready  to  receive 
from  his  orders  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  he  should  choose  to  prescribe. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that, 
from  the  general  bias  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  as  well  as  of  the  Cavaliers, 
monarchy  was  the  prevalent  wish  9 
but  it  is  observable,  that  although 
the  Parliament  was,  contrary  to  the 
i>  principle 
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principle  upon  which  it  was  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  called,  composed  of  many- 
avowed  royalists,  yet  none  dared  to 
hint  at  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
till  they  had  Monk’s  permission,  or 
rather  command,  to  receive  and 
consider  his  letters.  It  is  impose 
sible,  in  reviewing  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  not  to  remark  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  had  gained  his  rank,  re¬ 
putation,  and  station  in  the  service 
of  a  republic,  and  of  what  he,  as 
well  as  others,  called,  however 
falsely,  the  cause  of  liberty,  made 
no  scruple  to  lay  the  nation  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  a  monarch,  without  a 
single  provision  in  favour  of  that 
cause ;  and  if  the  promise  of  in¬ 
demnity  may  seem  to  argue  that 
there  was  some  attention,  at  least, 
paid  to  the  safety  of  his  associates  in 
arms,  his  subsequent  conduct  gives 
reason  to  suppose,  that  even  this 
provision  was  owing  to  any  other 
cause,  rather  than  to  any  generous 
feeling  of  his  breast.  For  he  after¬ 
wards  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  in¬ 
sults  so  meanly  put  upon  the  illustri¬ 
ous  corps  of  Blake,  under  whose 
auspices  and  command  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  most  creditable  services 
of  his  life,  but  in  the  trial  of  Argyle, 
produced  letters  of  friendship  and 
confidence",  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  nobleman,  *  the  zeal  and  cordi¬ 
ality  of  whose  co-operation  with 
him,  proved  by  such  documents, 
was  the  chief  ground  pf  his  execu¬ 
tion  ;  thus  gratuitously  surpassing 
in  infamy  those  miserable  wretches 
who,  to  save  their  own  lives,  are 
sometimes  persuaded  to  impeach, 
and  swear  away  the  lives  of  their  ac¬ 
complices. 

‘£  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond  forms  one  of  the  most  singu¬ 
lar,  as  well  as  of  the  most  import¬ 


ant  periods  of  history.  It  is  the 
aera  of  good  laws  and  bad  govern-?, 
tnent.  The  abolition  of  the  Court 
of  Wards,  the  appeal  of  the  Writ 
de  Heretico  Cornburendo,  the  tri¬ 
ennial  Parliament  Bill,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  the  House  ot 
Commons  in  regard  to  impeach¬ 
ment,  the  expiration  of  the  License 
Act,  and  above  all,  the  glorious 
statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  have 
therefore  induced  a  modern  writer 
of  great  eminence  to  fix  the  year 
1 67 (j  as  the  period  at  which  our  con¬ 
stitution  had  arrived  at  its  greatest 
theoretical  perfection  ;  but  he  owns, 
in  a  short  note  upon  the  passage  al¬ 
luded  to,  that  the  times  immediately 
following  were  times  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  oppression.  What  a  field  for 
meditation  does  this  short  observa¬ 
tion,  from  such  a  man,  furnish ! 
W  hat  reflection  does  it  not  suggest 
to  a  thinking  mind,  upon  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  human  laws,  and  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  human  constitutions ! 
We  are  called  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  and  our  attention  fixed  with 
the  most  minute  accuracy  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  point,  when  it  is  said  to  have 
risen  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Here 
we  are  then  at  the  best  moment  of 
the  best  constitution  that  ever  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  framed.  What  fol¬ 
lows  ?  A  time  of  oppression  and 
misery,  not  arising  from  external  or 
accidental  causes,  such  as  war,  pes¬ 
tilence,  or  famine,  nor  even  from 
any  such  alteration  of  the  laws  as 
might  be  supposed  to  impair  this 
boasted  perfection,  but  from  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  wicked  administration, 
which  all  the  so  much  admired 
checks  of  the  constitution  were  not 
able  to  prevent.  How  vain  then, 
how  idle,  how  presumptuous,  is  the 
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©pinion,  that  laws  can  do  every  that  measures,  not  men,  are  to  be 
thing!  and  how  weak  and  pernici-  attended  to  !’* 
ous  the  maxim  founded  upon  it. 


Character  of  Charles  the  Second, 
[From  the  same.l 


respect  to  thecharac- 
f  f  ter  of  this  Prince,  upon  the 
delineation  of  which  so  much  pains 
have  been  employed  by  the  various 
writers  who  treat  of  the  history  of 
his  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  facts  which  have  been  noticed  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  furnish  but  too 
many  illustrations  of  the  more  unfa¬ 
vourable  parts  of  it.  From  these 
we  may  collect,  that  his  ambition 
was  directed  solely  against  his  sub¬ 
jects,  while  he  was  completely  in¬ 
different  concerning  the  figure  which 
he  or  they  might  make  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  affairs  of  Europe  j  and  that  his 
desire  of  power  was  more  unmixed 
with  the  love  of  glory  than  that  of 
any  other  man  whom  history  has 
recorded;  that  he  was  unprincipled, 
ungrateful,  mean,  and  treacherous, 
to  which  may  be  added,  vindictive 
and  remorseless.  For  Burnet,  in 
refusing  to  him  the  praise  of  cle¬ 
mency  and  forgiveness  seems  to  be 
perfectly  justifiable,  nor  is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  upon  what  pretence  his 
partizans  have  taken  this  ground  of 
panegyric.  I  doubt  whether  a 
i  single  instance  can  be  produced,  of 
his  having  spared  the  life  of  any 
i  one  whom  motives,  either  of  policy, 
or  of  revenge,  prompted  him  to  de¬ 
stroy.  To  alledge  that  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to 
human  nature,  so  would  it  like¬ 
wise  imply  the  most  severe  of  all 


satires  against  the  monarch  himself, 
and  we  may  add  too  an  undeserved 
one.  For  in  order  to  consider  it  as 
an  act  of  meritorious  forbearance 
on  his  part,  that  he  did  not  follow 
the  example1  of  Constantine,  arid 
Philip  the  Second,  by  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  son,  we 
must  first  suppose  him  to  have  been 
wholly  void  of  every  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case.  Plis  declara¬ 
tion,  that  he  would  have  pardoned 
Essex,  being  made  when  that  noble¬ 
man  was  dead,  and  not  followed  be¬ 
any  act  evincing  its  sincerity,  can 
surely  obtain  no  credit  from  men  of 
sense.  If  he  had  really  had  the  in¬ 
tention,  he  ought  not  to  have  made 
such  a  declaration,  unless  he  accom¬ 
panied  it  with  some  mark  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  relations,  or  with  some 

act  of  mercy  to  the  friends,  of  the 
* 

deceased.  Considering  it  as  a  mere 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  we  cannot  help 
looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
odious  passages  of  his  life.  This  ill- 
timed  boast  of  his  intended  mercy, 
and  the  brutal  taunt  with  which  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  mitigation  (if  so  it  may 
be  called)  of  Russel’s  sentence,  show 
his  insensibility  and  hardness  to  have 
been  such,  that  in  questions  where 
right  andfeelings  were  concerned, bis 
good  sense,  and  even  the  good  taste 
for  which  he  has  been  so  much  ex¬ 
tolled,  seemed  wholly  to  desert  him. 
B  2  4<  Qu 
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£‘  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
want  of  candour  to  maintain*  that 
Charles  was  entirely  destitute  of 
good  qualities  5  nor  was  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  Burnet’s  comparison  between 
him  and  Tiberius  ever  felt,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  by  any  one  but  its  author.  He 
was  gay  and  affable,  and,  if  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  sentiments  belonging 
to  pride  of  a  laudable  sort,  he  was 
at  least  free  from  haughtiness  and 
insolence.  The  praise  of  politeness 
which  the  Stoics  are  not  perhaps 
wrong  in  classing  among  the  moral 
virtues,  provided  they  admit  it  to  be 
one  of  the  lowest  order,  has  never 
been  denied  him  5  and  he  had,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  facility  of  tem¬ 
per  which,  though  considered  by 
some  moralists  as  nearly  allied  to  vice, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  it  contributes  great¬ 
ly  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
us,  is,  in  itself,  not  only  an  engag¬ 
ing,  but  an  estimable  quality.  His 
support  of  the  Queen  during  the 
heats  raised  by  the  Popish  plot,  ought 
to  be  taken  rather  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  a  monster,  than  to  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  him  as  a  merit ;  but  his  stea¬ 
diness  to  his  brother,  though  it  may 
and  ought,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  selfish  prin¬ 
ciples,  had  at  least  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  virtue. 

<(  The  best  part  of  this  Prince’s 
character  seems  to  have  been  his 
kindness  towards  his  mistresses,  and 
his  affection  for  his  children,  and 
others  nearly  connected  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  blood.  His  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Mrs.  Gwyn,  upon  his 
death- bed,  to  his  successor,  is 
much  to,  his  honour  5  and  they  who 
censure  it  seem,  in  their  zeal  to 
show  themselves  strict  moralists,  to 
have  suffered  their  notions  of  vice 
and  virtue  to  have  fallen  into  strange 
confusion.  Charles’s  connection 
with  those  ladies  might  be  vicious. 


but  at  a  moment  when  that  connec¬ 
tion  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
finally  and  irrevocably  dissolved,  to 
concern  himself  about  their  future 
welfare,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  his  brother  with  earnest  tender¬ 
ness,  was  virtue.  It  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  morality,  that  the  good 
and  evil  actions,  even  of  bad  men, 
should  be  confounded.  His  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
for  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  seems 
to  have  been  sincere  and  cordial. 
To  attribute,  as  some  have  done, 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  first 
to  political  considerations,  founded 
upon  an  intended  balance  of  power 
between  his  two  brothers,  would  be 
an  absurd  refinement,  whatever 
were  his  general  disposition ;  but 
when  we  reflect  upon  that  careless¬ 
ness  which,  especially  in  his  youth, 
was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  his 
character,  the  absurdity  becomes 
still  more  striking.  And  though 
Burnet  more  covertly,  and  Ludlow 
more  openly,  insinuate  that  his 
fondness  for  his  sister  was  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  nature,  I  never  could  find 
that  there  was  any  ground  whatever 
for  such  a  suspicion  3  nor  does  the 
little  that  remains  of  their  episto¬ 
lary  correspondence  give  it  the  small¬ 
est  countenance.  Upon  the  whole, 
Charles  the  Second  was  a  bad  man, 
and  a  bad  king  let  us  not  palliate 
his  crimes  3  but  neither  let  us  adopt 
false  or  doubtful  imputations,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  a  monster. 

“  Whoever  reviews  the  interesting 
period  which  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing,  upon  the  principle  recommended 
in  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  will  find, 
that,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
past,  to  prognosticate  the  future, 
would,  at  the  moment  of  Charles’s 
demise,  be  no  easy  task.  Between 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  should, 
expect  that  the  country  would  re¬ 
main  sunk  in  slavery,  the  other, 

that 
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tliat  the  cause  of  freedom  would 
revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be 
(difficult  to  decide,  whose  reasons 
were  better  supported,  whose  spe¬ 
culations  the  more  probable.  1 
should  guess  that  he  who  despond¬ 
ed,  had  looked  more  at  the  state  of 
the  public,  while  he  who  was 
sanguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more 
attentively  upon  the  person  who 
was  about  to  mount  the  throne, 
upon  reviewing  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  nation,  one  observation  occurs 
very  forcibly,  and  that  is,  that  the 
great  strength  of  the  Whigs  consist¬ 
ed  in  their  being  able  to  brand  their 
adversaries  as  favourers  of  Popery  j 


that  of  the  Tories,  (as  far  as  their 
strength  depended  upon  opinion, 
and  not  merely  upon  the  power  of 
the  crown)  in  their  finding  colour 
to  represent  the  Whigs  as  republi¬ 
cans.  From  this  observation  we 
may  draw  a  further  inference,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the 
Crown,  in  avowing  and  pressing 
forward  the  cause  of  Popery,  and 
to  the  moderation  and  steadiness  of 
the  Whigs,  in  adhering  to  the  form 
of  monarchy,  would  be  the  chance 
of  the  people  of  England,  for  chang¬ 
ing  an  ignominious  despotism  for 
glory/liberty,  and  happiness.’* 


Expulsion  of  John  Locke  frosi  Oxford. 
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€t  A  ^ONG  the  oppressions  of 
this  period,  most  of  which 
were  attended  with  consequences  so 
much  more  important  to  the  several 
objects  of  persecution,  it  may  seem 
scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the 
expulsion  of  John  Locke  from 
Christ  Church  ■  College,  Oxford. 
But  besides  the  interest  which  every 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  person  so 
deservedly  eminent,  naturally  ex¬ 
cites,  there  appears  to  have  been 
something  in  the  transaction  itself 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  of  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  absolute  power.  Mr.  Locke 
was  known  to  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  had  very  prudently  judged  it 
advisable  for  him,  to  prolong  for 
some  time  his  residence  upon  the 
Continent,  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
sorted  originally  on  account  of  his 


health.  A  suspicion  as  It  has  been 
since  proved,  unfounded,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  which 
gave  offence  to  the  government,  in¬ 
duced  the  King  to  insist  upon  his 
removal  from  his  studentship  at 
Christ  Church.  Sunderland  writes, 
by  the  King’s  command,  to  Dr. 
Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Dean 
of  Christ  Church.  The  reverend 
prelate  answers,  that  he  has  long 
had  an  eye  upon  Mr.  Locke’s  bt*- 
haviourj  but  though  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made,  (attempts  of 
which  the  Bishop  expresses  no  dis¬ 
approbation)  to  draw  himdnto  im¬ 
prudent  conversation,  by  attacking, 
in  his  company,  the  reputation,  and 
insulting  the  memory,  of  his  late 
patron,  and  friend,  and  thus  to  make 
his  gratitude,  and  all  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  heart,  instrumental  to 
his  ruin,  these  attempts  all  proved 
.  unsuccessful. 
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unsuccessful.  Hence  the  Bishop 
infers,  not  the  innocence  ot  Mr. 
Locke,  but  that  he  was  a  great 
master  of  concealment,  both  as  to 
Words  and  looks  j  for  looks,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  would  have  furnished 
a  pretext  for  his  expulsion,  more 
decent  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
discovered.  An  expedient  is  then 
suggested,  to  drive  Mr.  Lucke  to 
a  dilemma,  by  summoning  him  to 
attend  the  college  on  the  first  of 
January  ensuing.  If  he  did  hot  ap¬ 
pear,  he  shall  be  expelled  for  contu¬ 
macy  )  if  he  come,  matter  of  charge 
may  be  found  against  him,  for  what 
he  shall  have  said  at  London,  or 
elsewhere,  where  he  will  have  been 
less  upon  his  guard  than  at  Oxford. 
Some  have  ascribed  Fell’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  King’s  order,  to  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  injure  Locke,  who 
was  his  friend ;  others,  with  more 
reason,  to  the  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  the  order.  However  this  may 
have  been,  neither  his  scruple  nor 
his  reluctance  was  regarded  by  a 
court  who  knew  its  own  power. 
A  peremptory  order  was  accordingly 
sent,  and  immediate  obedience  en¬ 
sued.  Thus,  while  without  the 
shadow  of  a  crime,  Air.  Locke  lost 
a  situation  attended  with  some  emo¬ 
lument  and  great  convenience,  was 
the  university  deprived  of,  or  ra¬ 
ther  thus,  from  the  base  principles 
of  servility,  did  she  cast  away  the 
man,  the  having  produced  whom  is 
now  her  chiefest  glory  ;  and  thus, 
to  those  who  are  not  determined  to 
be  blind,  did  the  true  nature  of  ab¬ 
solute  power  discover  itself,  against 
which  the  middling  station  is  not 
more  secure  than  the  most  exalted. 
Tyranny,  when  glutted  with  the 
blood  of  the  great,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  rich,  will  condescend  to  hunt 
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humbler  game,  and  make  a  peace* 
able  and  innocent  fellow  of  a  col¬ 
lege  the  object  of  its  persecution. 
In  this  instance,  one  would  almost 
imagine  there  was  some  instinctive 
sagacity  in  the  government  of  that 
time,  which  pointed  out  to  them, 
even  before  he  had  made  himself 
known  to  the  world,  the  man  who 
Was  destined  to  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  adversary  of  superstition  and 
tyranny.” 

“  Correspondence  between  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  and  the 
B 1  shot  of  Oxford,  respecting 
Mr.  Locke. 

[In  the  hands  of  the  late  Anthony  Col¬ 
lins,  Esq.] 

((  From  Birch's  papers  in  the  British 
Museum — Copies  in  Birch's  hand¬ 
writing. 

“  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

<(  Whitehall,  November  6,  1(5S4. 
te  My  Lord, 

“  The  King  being  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  one  Mr,  Locke,  who 
belonged  to  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  has,  upon  several  occa¬ 
sions,  behaved  himself  very  factious- 
ly  and  undutifully  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  is  a  student  of  Christ  Church  ; 
his  Majesty  commands  me  to  signify 
to  your  Lordship,  that  he  would 
have  him  removed  from  being  a 
student,  and  that  in  order  thereunto, 
your  Lordship  would  let  me  know 
the  method  of  doing  it. 

cc  I  am,  my  Lord,  See. 

"  SUNDERLAND.” 

T* 
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*{  To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  Principal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

“  November  8,  16S4. 

Right  Hont. 

“  I  have  received  the  honour  of 
your  Lordship’s  letter,  wherein  you 
are  pleased  to  enquire  concerning 
Mr.  Locke's  being  a  student  of  this 
House*  of  which  I  have  this  ac¬ 
count  to  render  ;  that  he  being,  as 
your  Lordship  is  truly  informed,  a 
person  who  was  much  trusted  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
who  is  suspected  to  be  ill  affected 
to  the  government,  I  have  for  di¬ 
vers  years  had  an  eye  upon  him, 
but  so  close  has  his  guard  been  on 
himself,  that  after  several  strict  en¬ 
quiries,  I  may  confidently  affirm, 
there  is  not  one  in  the  college,  how¬ 
ever  familiar  with  him,  who  had 
heard  him  speak  a  word  either 
against,  or  so  much  as  concerning, 
the  government.  And  although 
very  frequehtly,  both  in  public  and 
private,  discourses  have  purposely 
been  introduced,  t.o  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  his  master,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  his  party,  and  designs, 
he  could  never  be  provoked  to  take 
any  notice,  or  discover  in  word  or 
look,  the  least  concern  5  so  that  1 
believe  there  is  not  in  the  world  such 
a  master  of  taciturnity  and  passion. 
He  ha3  here  a  physician’s  place, 
which  frees  him  from  the  exercises 
®f  the  college,  and  the  obligation 
which  others  have  to  residence  in  it, 
and  he  is  now  abroad  upon  want  of 
health  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  1 
have  summoned  him  to  return  home, 
which  is  done,  With  this  prospect, 
that  if  he  comes  not  back,  he  will 
be  liable  to  expulsion  for  contumacy, 
and  if  he  does,  he  will  be  answer- 
able  to  your  Lordship  for  what  he 


shall, be  found  to  have  done  amiss  t 
it  being  probable,  that  though  he 
may  have  been  thus  cautious  here, 
where  he  knew  ffftnself  to  be  sus- 
pected,  he  has  laid  himself  morO 
open  in  London,  where  a  general 
liberty  of  speaking  was  used,  and 
where  the  execrable  designs  against 
his  Majesty  and  his  government 
were  managed  and  pursued.  If  he 
does  not  return  by  the  first  day  of 
January  next*  which  is  the  time 
limited  to  him,  I  shall  be  enabled 
of  course  to  proceed  against  him  to 
expulsion.  But  if  this  method  seem 
not  effectual,  or  speedy  enough,  and 
his  Majesty,  bur  founder  and  visitor, 
shall  please  to  command  his  imme¬ 
diate  remove;  upon  thfe  receipt  th^*e' 
of,  directed  to  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter,  it  shall  accordingly  be  execut¬ 
ed  by, 

“  My  Lord, 

“  Your  Lordship’s  most  humble 
“  and  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  OXON/* 

e‘  To  the  Bishop  of  Oxon . 

(<  Whitehall ,  November  10,  1 684, 
“  My  Lord, 

te  Having  communicated,  your 
Lordship’s  of  the  8th  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  he  has  thought  fit  to -direct  me 
to  send  yod  the  enclosed,  concern¬ 
ing  his  commands  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  expulsion  of  Mr.  Locke. 

“SUNDERLAND/’ 

“  To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon , 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  to 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved ,  the 
Chapter  there. 

*(  Right  ReV.  Father  in  God,  and 
trusty  and  well-beloved.  We  greet 
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you  well.  Whereas  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  the  factious 
and  disloyal  behaviour  of  Locke, 
one  of  the  students  of  that  our  col¬ 
lege,  We  have  thought  fit  hereby  to 
signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you, 
that  you  forwith  remove  him  from 
his  student’s  place,  and  deprive  him 
of  all  the  rights  and  advantages 
thereunto  belonging,  for  which  this 
shall  be  your  warrant ;  and  so  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewel.  Given  at 
our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  lltli 
day  of  November,  1084.  v  - 

“  By  his  Majesty’s  command, 

"  SUNDERLAND.” 


“  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland ,  Principal  Secre~ 
tary  of  State. 

(<  November  10,  1084. 

“  Right  Hon. 

<e  I  hold  myself  bound  in  duty 
to  signify  to  your  Lordship,  that  his 
Majesty’s  commands  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Locke  from  this  Col- 
lege,  is  fully  executed. 

"  J.  OXON  ” 

ec  To  the  Bishop  of  Oxon. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  your  Lordship’s  of  th@ 
10th,  and  have  acquainted  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  therewith,  who  is  wrell  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  College’s  ready  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  commands  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Mr.  Locke. 

SUNDERLAND.’* 
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IS  preparations  for  this 
march  were  all  made, 
when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth, 
lie  learnt,  more  accurately- than  he 
had  before  done,  the  true  situation 
of  the  royal  army,  and  from  the 
information  now  received,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  consult  his  principal 
officers,  whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable  to  attempt  to  surprise  the 
enemy  by  a  night  attack  upon  their 
quarters.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was,  that  if  the  infantry  were  not 
intrenched,  the  plan  was  worth  the 
trial  j  otherwise  not.  Scouts  were 
dispatched  to  ascertain  this  point, 
and  the  report  being  that  there  was 
no  intrenchment,  an  attack  was  re¬ 
solved  on-.  In  pursuance  of  this  re¬ 
solution,  at  about  eleven  at  night, 
the  whole  army  was  in  march.  Lord 


Grey  commanding  the  horse,  and 
Colonel  Wade  the  vanguard  of  the 
foot.  The  Duke’s  orders  were,  that 
the  horse  should  first  advance,  and 
pushing  into  the  enemy’s  eamp,  en-' 
deavour  to  prevent  their  infantry 
coming  together ;  that  the  cannon 
should  follow  the  horse,  and  the 
foot  the  cannon,  and  draw  all  up 
in  one  line,  and  so  finish  what 
the  cavalry  should  have  begun,  be¬ 
fore  the  King’s  horse  and  artillery 
could  be  got  in  order.  But  it  was 
now  discovered,  that  though  there 
was  no  intrenchments,  there  was  a 
ditch  which  served  as  a  drain  to  the 
great  moor  adjacent,  of  which  no 
mention  had  been  made  by  the 
scouts.  To  this  ditch  the  horss 
under  Lord  Grey  advanced,  and  no 
farther  :  and  whether  immediately. 
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as  according  to  some  accounts,  or 
after  having  been  considerably  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  enemy  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  rind  a  place  to  pass,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  quitted  the  field. 
The  cavalry  being  gone,  and  the 
principle  upon  which  the  attack  had 
been  undertaken  being  that  of  sur¬ 
prise,  the  Duke  judged  it  necessary 
that  the  infantry  should  advance  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Wade,  there¬ 
fore,  when  he  came  within  forty 
paces  of  the  ditch,  was  obliged  to 
halt  to  put  his  battalion  into  that 
order,  which  the  extreme  rapidity 
©f  the  march  had  for  the  time  dis¬ 
concerted.  His  plan  was  to  pass 
the  ditch,  reserving  his  fire  ;  but 
while  he  was  arranging  his  men  for 
that  purpose,  another  battalion, 
newly  come  up,  began  to  fire, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
a  bad  example,  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  the  vanguard 
from  following,  and  it  was  now  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  their  com¬ 
mander  to  persuade  them  to  ad¬ 
vance.  The  King’s  forces,  as  well 
horse  and  artillery  as  foot,  had  now 
fnll  time  to  assemble.  The  Duke 
had  no  longer  cavalry  in  the  field, 
and  though  his  artillery,  which  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  three  or  four  iron 
guns,  was  well  served  under  the 
direction  of  a  Dutch  gunner,  it  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the 
royal  army,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  began  to  do  great  execu¬ 
tion.'  In  these  circumstances,  the 
unfortunate  Monmouth,  fearful  of 
being  encompassed  and  made  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  King’s  cavalry,  who 
were  approaching  upon  his  flank, 
and  urged,  as  it  is  reported,  by  the 
same  person  who  had  stimulated 
him  on  to  his  fatal  enterprise,  quit¬ 
ted  the  field,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Grey  and  some  others.  The  left 
wing,  under  the  command  of  Go- 
lane!  Holmes  and  Matthews,  next 


gave  way,  and  Wade’s  men,  after 
having  continued  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  a  distant  and  ineffectual  fire, 
seeing  their  left  discomfited,  began 
a  retreat,  which  soon  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  complete  rout. 

“  Thus  ended  the  decisive  battle 
of  Sedgemore  $  an  attack  which 
seems  to  have  been  judiciously  con¬ 
ceived,  and  in  many  parts  spiritedly 
executed.  The  General  was  defi¬ 
cient  neither  in  courage  or  conduct; 
and  the  troops,  while  they  display¬ 
ed  the  native  bravery  of  English¬ 
men,  were  under  as  good  discipline 
as  Could  be  expected  from  bodies 
newly  raised.  Two  circumstances 
seem  to  have  principally  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  day;  first,  the 
unforeseen  difficulty  occasioned  by 
the  ditch,  of  which  the  assailants 
had  had  no  intelligence  •  arid  se¬ 
condly,  the  cowardice  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  horse.  The  disco¬ 
very  of  the  ditch  was  the  more 
alarming,  because  it  threw  a  gene¬ 
ral  doubt  upon  the  information  of 
the  spies,  and  the  night  being  dark, 
they  could  not  ascertain  that  this 
was  the  only  impediment  of  the 
kind  which  they  were  to  expect. 
The  dispersion  of  the  horse  was  still 
more  fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  deranged 
the  whole  order  of  the  plan,  by 
which  it  had  been  concerted  that 
their  operations  were  to  facilitate 
the  attack  to  be  made  by  the  foot. 
If  Lord  Grey  had  possessed  a  spirit 
more  suitable  to  his  birth  and  name, 
to  the  illustrious  friendship  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  and 
to  the  command  with  which  he  was 
intrusted,  he  would  doubtless  have 
persevered  till  he  found  a  passage 
into  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  could 
have  been  effected  at  a  ford  not  far 
distant:  the  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  the  ditch  might  not  have  been 
very  material,  and  the  most  import¬ 
ant  consequences  might  have  en¬ 
sued; 
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sued  ;  but  it  would  surely  be  rash¬ 
ness  to  assert,  as  Hume  does,  that 
the  army  would  after  all  have  gained 
the  victory,  had  not  the  misconduct 
of  Monmouth  and  the  cowardice  of 
Grey  prevented  it.  This  rash  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  more  to  be  admired  at, 
as  the  historian  has  not  pointed  out 
the  instance  of  misconduct  to  which 
he  refers.  The  number  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  men  killed  is  computed  by 
some  at  two  thousand,  by  others  at 
three  hundred  ;  a  disparity,  how¬ 
ever,  which  may  be  easily  recon¬ 
ciled,  by  supposing  that  the  one 
account  takes  in  those  who  were 
killed  in  battle,  while  the  other 
comprehends  the  wretched  fugitives 
who  were  massacred  in  ditches,  corn 
fields,  and  other  hiding  places,  the 
following  day. 

In  general  1  have  thought  it 
right  to  follow  Wade’s  narrative, 
which  appears  to  me  by  tar  the 
most  authentic,  if  not  the  only 
authentic  account  of  this  import¬ 
ant  transaction.  It  is  imperfect, 
but  its  imperfection  arises  from  the 
narrator’s  omitting  all  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  he  was  not 
an  eye  witness,  and  the  greater  credit 
is  on  that  very  account  due  to  him 
for  those  which  he  relates.  With 
respect  to  Monmouth’s  quitting  the 
held,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  point  of  time  at  which  it 
happened.  That  he  fled  while  his 
troops  were  still  fighting,  and  there¬ 
fore  too  soon  for  his  glory,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  t  and  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Fergusson,  whose 
veracity  however  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  that  Lord  Grey  urged 
him  to  the  measure,  as  well  by  per¬ 
suasion  as  by  example,  seems  not 
improbable.  The  misbehaviour  of 
the  last  mentioned  nobleman  is  more 
certain  but  as,  according  to  Fer- 
gusson,  who  has  been  followed  by 


others,  he  actually  conversed  with 
Monmouth  in  the  field,  and  as  all 
accounts  make  him  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  when  he  first  gave  way 
with  his  cavalry,  he  ran  away  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  or 
if  he  did,  he  must  have  returned. 
The  exact  truth,  with  regard  to  this 
and  many  other  interesting  particu¬ 
lars,  is  difficult  to  be  discovered ; 
owing,  not  more  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night  in  which  they  were  trans¬ 
acted,  than  to  the  personal  parti¬ 
alities  and  enmities  by  which  they 
have  been  disfigured,  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  diiferent  contemporary 
writers. 

“  Monmouth  with  his  suite  first 
directed  his  course  towards  the  Bris¬ 
tol  channel,  and  as  is  related  by 
Oldmixon,  was  once  inclined,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Oliver,  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  honest  adviser,  to  embark 
for  the  coast  of  Wales,  with  a  view 
of  concealing  himself  some  time  in 
that  principality.  Lord  Grey,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  ail  instances 
his  evil  genius,  dissuaded  him  from 
this  plan,  and  the  small  party  hav¬ 
ing  separated,  took  each  several 
ways.  Monmouth,  Grey,  arid  a 
gentleman  of  Brandenburg,  went 
southward,  with  a  view  to  gain 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire/ 
where,  by  means  of  Grey’s  con¬ 
nections  in  that  district,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  it  was 
hoped  they  might  be  in  safety,  till  a 
vessel  could  be  procured  to  trans¬ 
port  them  to  the  continent.  They 
ieft  their  horses,  and  disguised  them¬ 
selves  as  peasants ;  but  the  pursuit, 
stimulated  as  well  by  party  zeal,  as 
by  the  great  pecuniary  rewards  of¬ 
fered  for  the  capture  of  Monmouth 
and  Grey,  was  too  vigilant  to  be 
eluded.  Grey  was  taken  on  the 
7th  in  the  evenihg  •  and  the  Ger¬ 
man,  who  shared  the  same  fate  early 


©n  the  next,  morning,  confessed  that 
tee  had  parted  from  Monmouth  but 
a  few  hours  since.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  was  immediately 
and  thoroughly  searched,  and  James 
had,  ere  night,  the  satisfaction  of 
learning,  that  his  nephew  was  in 
his  power.  The  unfortunate  Duke 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch,  half 
concealed  by  fern  and  nettles.  His 
stock  of  provision,  which  consist¬ 
ed  of  some  peas,  gathered  in  the 
Helds  through  which  he  had  fled, 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  he  had  little, 
if  any  other  sustenance,  since  he  left 
Bridgewater  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th.  To  repose  he  had  been  equally 
a  stranger:  how  his  mind  must  have 
been  harassed,  it  is  needless  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Yet  that  in  such  circumstances 
he  appeared  dispirited  and  crest 
fallen,  is,  by  the  unrelenting  malig- 
nityof  party  writers,  imputed  to  him 
as  cowardice  and  meanness  of  spirit. 
That  the  failure  of  his  enterprise, 
together  with  the  bitter  reflection, 
that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
engaged  in  it  against  his  own  bet¬ 
ter  judgment,  joined  to  the  other 
calamitous  circumstances  of  his  si¬ 
tuation,  had  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  despondency  is  evident ;  and  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  he  wrote  on  the 
very  day  of  his  capture,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  King : 

tc  Sir, 

"  Your  Majesty  may  think  it  the 
"  misfortune  1  now  lie  under,  makes 
“  me  make  this  application  to  you 

but  I  do  assure  your  Majesty, 
4t  it  is  the  remorse  I  now  have  in  me 
"•of 'the  wrong  1  have  done  you  in 
“  several  things,  and  now  in  taking 
*'  up  arms  against  you.  For  my  tak- 
"  ing  up  arms,  it  was  never  in  my 
si  thoughts  since  the  King  died  ; 
"  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
"  will  be  witness  for  me  of  the  as¬ 
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surance  I  gave  them,  that  I  would 
never  stir  against  you.  But  my 
misfortune  was  such,  as  to  meet 
with  some  horrid  people,  that 
made  me  believe  things  of  your 
Majesty,  and  gave  me  so  many 
false  arguments,  that  I  was  fully 
led  away  to  believe,  that  it  was  a 
shame  and  a  sin  before  God,  not 
to  do  it.  But,  Sir,  I  will  not 
"  trouble  your  Majesty  at  present 
"  with  many  things  I  could  say  for 
<f  myself,  that  I  am  sure  would 
,f  move  your  compassion  :  the  chief 
"  end  of  this  letter  being  only  to 
“  beg  of  you,  that  I  may  have  that 
"  happiness  as  to  speak  to  your  Ma~ 
t(  jesty  ;  for  I  have  that  to  say  to 
4f  you.  Sir,  that  I  hope  may  give  you 
“  a  long  and  happy  reign. 

ft  I  am  sure.  Sir,  when  you  hear 
ff  me,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
“  zeal  I  have  of  your  preservation, 
"  and  how  heartily  I  repent  of  what 
“  I  have  done.  I  can  say  no  more 
“  to  your  Majesty  now,  being  this 
"  letter  must  be  seen  by  those  that 
“  keep  me.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  shall 
“  make  and  end,  in  begging  of  your 
"  Majesty  to  believe  so  well  of  me, 
"  that  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
"  deaths,  than  excuse  any  thing  I 
<e  have  done,  if  I  really  did  not  think 
"  myself  the  most  in  the  wrong  that 
"  ever  a  man  was  5  and  had  not, 
“  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  an 
“  abhorrence  for  those  that  put  me 
<e  upon  it,  and  for  the  action  it- 
“  self.  I  hope.  Sir,  God  Almighty 
"  will  strike  your  heart  with  mercy 
ff  and  compassion  for  me,  as  he  has 
“  done  mine  with  abhorrence  of 
"  what  I  have  done  :  Wherefore, 
"  Sir,  I  hope  1  may  live  to  shew  you 
t(  how  zealous  I  shall  ever  be  for 
"  your  service  )  and  could  I  but  say 
"  one  word  in  this  letter,  you  would 
“  be  convinced  of  it  j  but  it  is  of 
"  that  consequence  that  I  dard  not 
<f  do  it.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  do  beg  of 
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'*  you  once  more  to  let  me  speak  to 
' :  you  ;  for  then  you  will  be  con- 
**  vinced  how  much  I  shall  ever  be, 

"  Your  Majesty’s 
Si  most  humble  and  dutiful, 

"  MONMOUTH.” 

(<  The  only  certain  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  letter,  which 
Mr.  Echard,  in  a  manner  perhaps 
not  so  seemly  for  a  churchman, 
terms  submissive,  *  is,  that  Mon¬ 
mouth  still  wished  anxiouslv  for  life, 
and  was  willing  to  save  it,  even  at 
the  cruel  price  of  begging  and  re¬ 
ceiving  it  as  a  boon  from  his  enemy, 
llalph  conjectures  with  great  pro¬ 
bability,  that  this  unhappy  man’s 
feelings  were  all  governed  by  his  ex¬ 
cessive  affection  for  his  mistress 5  and 
that  a  vain  hope  of  enjoying,  with 
Lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  that  re¬ 
tirement  which  he  had  so  unwil¬ 
lingly  abandoned,  induced  him  to 
adopt  a  conduct,  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  considered  as  inde¬ 
cent.  At  any  rate  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  to  cling  to  life  is  a 
strong  instinct  in  human  nature,  and 
Monmouth  might  reasonably  enough 
satisfy  himself,  that  when  his  death 
could  not  by  any  possibility,  benefit 
either  the  public  or  his  friends,  to 
follow  such  instinct,  even  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  might  tarn?sh  the  splendor 
of  heroism,  was  no  impeachment  of 
the  moral  virtue  of  a  man. 

“  With  respect  to  the  mysterious 
part  of  the  letter,  where  he  speaks 
of  one  word ,  which  would  be  of 
such  infinite  importance,  it  is  diffi¬ 


cult,  if  not  rather  utterly  impossible, 
to  explain  it  by  any  rational  conjec¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Macpherson’s  favourite 
hypothesis,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  been  a  party  to  the  late  attempt, 
and  that  Monmouth’s  intention, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  to 
disclose  this  important  fact  to  the 
King,  f  is  totally  destroyed  by  those 
expressions,  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prisoner  tells  his  Majesty  he  had 
assured  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  that  he  would  never  stir 
against  him.  Did  he  assure  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  do  that  which  he  was  engaged 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  do  ? 
Can  it  be  said  that  this  was  a  false 
fact,  and  that  no  such  assurances 
were  in  truth  given  ?  To  what 
purpose  was  the  falsehood  ?  In  or¬ 
der  to  conceal,  from  motives  whe¬ 
ther  honourable  or  otherwise,  his 
connection  with  the  Prince?  What? 
a  fiction  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
letter  in  order  to  conceal  a  fact, 
which  in  the  next  he  declares  his  in¬ 
tention  of  revealing  ?  The  thing  is 
impossible  X 

“  The  intriguing  character  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  whose  duplicity  in  many 
instances  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
the  mystery  in  which  almost  every 
thing  relating  to  him  is  involved, 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  ex¬ 
pressions  point  at  some  discovery  in 
which  that  nobleman  was  concern¬ 
ed  •  and  that  Monmouth  had  it  in 
his  power  to  be  of  important  ser¬ 
vice  to  James,  by  revealing  to  him 


*  Echard,  p.  771.  “  His  former  spirit  sunk  into  pusillanimity,  and  he  meanly 
endeavoured,  by  the  following  submissive  letter,”  &c.  E. 
f  Macpherson’s  Hist. 

|  Even  if  this  complete  refutation  were  wanting,  the  whole  system  of  conduct 
imputed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  the  above-mentioned  author,  by  which  he 
is  made  to  act  in  concert  with  Monmouth  at  this  time,  is  so  contrary  to  common 
sense,  that  the  hypothesis  nfever  could  have  been  offered  to  the  belief  of  man¬ 
kind  by  one  whose  mind  was  not  fortified  by  some  previous  experience  of  their  un¬ 
bounded  credulity. 
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the  treachery  of  his  minister.  Such 
a  conjecture  might  be  strengthened 
by  an  anecdote  that  has  had  some 
currency,  and  to  the  truth  of  which 
in  part.  King  James’s  Memoirs,  if 
the  extracts  from  them  can  be  relied 
on,  bear  testimony.  It  is  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  told  Mr. 
Ralph  Sheldon,  one  of  the  King’s 
chamber  who  came  to  meet  him  on 
his  way  to  London,  that  he  had  had 
reason  to  expect  Sunderland’s  co¬ 
operation,  and  authorised  Sheldon  to 
mention  this  to  the  King :  that 
while  Sheldon  was  relating  this  to 
his  Majesty,  Sunderland  entered, 
Sheldon  hesitated,  but  was  ordered 
to  go  on.  Sunderland, seemed  at 

first  struck,”  (as  well  he  might 
whether  innocent  or  guilty)  but 
after  a  short  time,  said  with  a 
laugh,  if  that  be  all  he  (Mon- 
(c  mouth)  can  discover  to  save  his 
life,  it  will  do  him  little  good.”  * 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Shel¬ 
don’s  conversation,  as  alluded  to  by 
King  James,  the  Prince  of  Orange’s 
name  is  not  even  mentioned,  either 
as  connected  with  Monmouth  or 
with  Sunderland.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  interpreting  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  letter  as  alluding  to  Sunder¬ 
land,  or  of  supposing  that  the  writer 
of  it  had  any  well  founded  accusa¬ 
tion  against  that  minister,  are  insur¬ 
mountable.  If  he  had  such  an  ac¬ 
cusation  to  make,  why  did  he  not 
ipake  it?  The  King  says  expressly, 
both  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  in  the  extract  from  his 
Memoirs,  above  cited,  that  Mon¬ 
month  made  no  discovery  of  con¬ 
sequence,  and  the  explanation  sug¬ 
gested,  that  his  silence  was  owing 
to  Sunderland  the  Secretary's  having 
assured  him  of  his  pardon,  seems 
wholly  inadmissable.  Such  assur¬ 
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ances  could  have  their  influence  no 
longer  than  while  the  hope  of  par¬ 
don  remained.  Why  then  did  he 
continue  silent,  when  he  found  James 
inexorable  ?  If  he  was  willing  to 
accuse  the  Earl  before  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  these  assurances,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  he  should  have  any 
scruple  about  doing  it  when  they 
turned  out  to  have  been  delusive, 
and  when  his  mind  must  have  been 
exasperated  by  the  reflection  that 
Sunderland’s  perfidious  promises 
and  self-interested  suggestions,  had 
deterred  him  from  the  only  probable 
means  of  saving  his  life. 

f<r  A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most 
plausible,  interpretation  of  the  words 
in  question  is,  that  they  point  to  a 
discovery  of  Monmouth’s  friends  in 
England,  when,  in  the  dejected 
state  of  his  mind,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  unmanned  as  he  was  by 
misfortune,  he  might  sincerely  pro¬ 
mise  what  the  return  of  better 
thoughts  forbade  him  to  perform. 
This  account,  however,  though  free 
from  the  great  absurdities  belonging 
to  the  two  others,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  phrase  <e  one 
t(  word,”  seems  to  relate  rather  to 
some  single  person,  or  some  single 
fact,  and  can  hardly  apply  to  any 
list  of  associates  that  might  be  in-* 
tended  to  be  sacrificed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  single  denunciation 
of  Lord  Delamere,  of  Lord  Bran-? 
don,  or  even  of  the  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  or  of  any  other  private,  indivi¬ 
dual,  could  not  be  considered  as  of  that 
extreme  consequence,,  which  Mon¬ 
mouth  attaches  to  his  promised  dis¬ 
closure.  I  have  mentioned  Lord 
Devonshire,  who  was  certainly  not 
implicated  in  the  enterprise,  and 
who  was  not  even  suspected,  be¬ 
cause  it  appears  from  Grey’s  narra- 
tive,  that  one  of  Monmouth’s  agents; 
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had  once  given  hopes  of  his  support  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  bare  possi¬ 
bility  that  Monmouth  may  have 
reckoned  upon  his  assistance.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  the  letter  has  been 
canvassed  with  too  much  nicety, 
and  the  words  of  it  weighed  more 
scrupulously,  than,  proper  allowance 
being  made  for  the  situation  and 
state  of  mind  of  the  writer,  they 
ought  to  have  been.  They  may 
have  been  thrown  out  at  hazard, 
merely  as  means  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view,  of  which  the  unhappy  prison¬ 
er  thought  he  might,  in  some  way  or 
other,  make  his  advantage.  If  any 
more  precise  meaning  existed  in  his 
mind,  we  must  be  content  to  pass  it 
over  as  one  of  those  obscure  points 
of  history,  upon  which,  neither  the 
sagacity  of  historians,  nor  the  many 
documents  since  made  public,  nor 
the  great  discoverer.  Time,  has  yet 
thrown  any  distinct  light. 

“  Monmouth  and  Grey  were  now 
to  be  conveyed  to  London,  for  which 
purpose  they  set  out  on  the  1 J  th, 
and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  13th  of  July.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  Queen  Dow¬ 
ager,  who  seems  to  have  behaved 
with  a  uniformity  of  kindness  to¬ 
wards  her  husband’s  son,  that  does 
her  great  honour,  urgently  pressed 
the  King  to  admit  his  nephew  to  an 
audience.  Importuned,  therefore, 
by  intreaties,  and  instigated  by  the 
curiosity  which  Monmouth’s  myste¬ 
rious  expressions,  and  Sheldon’s 
story  had  excited,  he  consented, 
though  with  a  fixed  determination 
to  shew  no  mercy.  James  was  not 
pi  the  number  of  those,  in  whom 
the  want  of  an  extensive  understand¬ 
ing  is  compensated  by  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  or  by  those  right  feelings 
which  are  often  found  to  be  better 


guides  for  the  conduct,  than  the  most 
accurate  reasoning.  His  nature  did 
not  revolt,  his  blood  did  not  run  cold, 
at  the  thoughts  of  beholding  the  son 
of  a  brother  whom  he  had  loved, 
embracing  his  knees,  petitioning, 
and  petitioning  in  vain,  for  life ;  of 
interchanging  words  and  looks  with 
a  nephew  on  whom  he  was  inexor¬ 
ably  determined,  within  forty-eight 
short  hours,  to  inflict  an  ignominious 
death. 

t(  In  Macpherson’s  extract  from 
King  James’s  Memoirs,  it  is  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  King  ought  not  to 
have  seen,  if  he  Was  not  disposed  to 
pardon  the  culprit  j  *  but  whether 
the  observation  is  made  by  the  exiled 
Prince  himself^  or  by  him  who  gives 
the  extract,  is  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  passages  of  those  Memoirs, 
difficult  to  determine.  Surely  if 
the  King  had  made  this  reflection 
before  Monmouth’s  execution,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  that  Monarch, 
that  if  he  had  inadvertently  done 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  without  an  intention  to  par¬ 
don,  the  only  remedy  was  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  part  of  his  conduct  which 
was  still  in  his  power,  and  since  he 
could  not  recai  the  interview,  to 
grant  the  pardon. 

“  Pursuant  to  this  hard-hearted 
arrangement,  Monmouth  and  Grey, 
on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  were 
brought  to  Whitehall,  where  they 
had  severally  interviews,  with  his 
Majesty.  James,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dated  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  gives  a  short  account  of 
both  these  interviews.  Monmouth, 
he  says,  betrayed  a  weakness,  which 
did  not  become  one  who  had  claim¬ 
ed  the  title  of  King  ;  but  made  no 
discovery  of  consequence.  Grey 
was  more  ingenuous,  f  (it  is  not 


*  Macpherson’s  State  Papers,  I.  Mi 
f  Dafrymple’s.  Memo'irs:  II.  134. 
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certain  in  what  sense-  his  Majesty 
uses  the  term,  since  he  does  not  re¬ 
fer  to  any  discovery  made  by  that' 
Lord,)  and  never  once  begged  his 
life.  Short  as  this  account  is,  it 
seems  the  only  authentic  one  of 
those  interviews.  Bishop  Kennet, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  of 
the  modern  historians,  relates  that 
44  This  unhappy  captive,  by  the  in- 
44  tercession  of  the  Queen  Dowager, 
44  was  brought  to  the  King’s  pre- 
44  sence,  and  fell  presently  at  his 
44  feet,  and  confessed  he  deserved  to 
44  die;  but  conjured  him,  with  tears 
44  in  his  eyes,  not  to  use  him  with 
44  the  severity  of  justice,  and  to  grant 
44  him  a  life  which  he  would  be  ever 
44  ready  to  sacrifice  fqr  his  service. 
44  He  mentioned  to  him  the  example 
44  of  several  great  princes,  who  had 
“  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  cle- 
44  mency  on  the  like  occasions,  and 
who  had  never  afterwards  repent- 
44  ed  of  those  acts  of  generosity  and 
44  mercy ;  concluding,  in  a  most 
44  pathetic  manner.  Remember,  Sir, 
44  I  am  your  brother’s  son,  and  if 
44  you  take  my  life,  it  is  your  own 
44  blood  that  you  will  shed.  The 
King  asked  him  several  questions, 
44  and  made  him  sign  a  declaration 
44  that  his  father  told  him  he  was 
44  never  married  to  his  mother  :  and 
44  said,  he  ‘was  sorry  indeed  for  his 
44  misfortunes  ;  but  his  crime  was 
44  of  too  great  a  consequence  to  be 
?4  left  unpunished,  and  he  must  of 
44  necessity  suffer  for  it.  The  Queen 
44  is  said  to  have  insulted  him  in  a 
44  very  arrogant  and  unmerciful  man- 
44  ner.  So  that  when  the  Duke 
44  saw  there  was  nothing  designed 
44  by  this  interview,  but  to  satisfy 
44  the  Queen’s  revenge,  he  rose  up 
44  from  his  Majesty’s  feet  with  a 
new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  car- 
44  lied  back  to  the  Tower.”  * 

*  Kennet.  III.  4S2. 


44  The  topics  used  by  Monmouth 
are  such  as  he  might  naturally  have 
employed,  and  the  demeanour  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  upon  finding  the 
King  inexorable,  is  consistent  enough 
with  general  probability,  and  bis 
particular  character  :  but  that  the 
King  took  care  to  extract  from 
him  a  confession  of  Charles’s  decla¬ 
ration  with  respect  to  his  illegiti¬ 
macy,  before  he  announced  his  final 
refusal  of  mercy,  and  that  the  Queen 
was  present  for  the  purpose  of  revil- 
ing  and  insulting  him,  are  circum¬ 
stances  too  atrocious  to  merit  be¬ 
lief,  without  some  more  certain  evi¬ 
dence.  It  must  be  remarked,  also, 
that  Burnet,  whose  general  preju¬ 
dices  would  not  lead  him  to  doubt 
any  imputations  against  the  Queen, 
does  not  mention  her  Majesty’s 
being  present.  Monmouth’s  offer 
of  changing  religion  is  mentioned 
by  him,  but  no  authority  quoted  ; 
and  no  hint  of  the  kind  appears  ei¬ 
ther  in  James’s  Letters,  or  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  Memoirs. 

44  From  Whitehall  Monmouth 
was  at  night  carried  to  the  Tower, 
where  no  longer  uncertain  as  to  his 
fate,  he  seems  to  have  collected  his 
mind,  and  to  have  resumed  his 
wonted  fortitude.  The  Bill  of  At¬ 
tainder  that  had  lately  passed,  hav¬ 
ing  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  legal 
trial,  his  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
next  day  but  one  after  his  commit¬ 
ment.  Th  is  interval  appeared  too 
short  even  for  the  worldly  business 
which  he  wished  to  transact,  and  he 
wrote  again  to  the  King,  on  the  14th, 
desiring  some  short  respite,  which 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  any  certainty 
concerning  facts,  even  in  instances 
where  there  has  not  been  any  ap¬ 
parent  motive  for  disguising  them, 
is  no  where  more  striking,  than  in 
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the  few  remaining  hours  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  man’s  life.  According  to 
King  James’s  statement  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  he  refused  to  see  his  wife, 
while  other  accounts  assert  positive¬ 
ly  that  she  refused  to  see  him,  unless 
Jn  presence  of  witnesses.  Burnet, 
who  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken 
in  a  fact  of  this  kind,  says  they  did 
meet,  and  parted  very  coldly,  a 
circumstance  which,  if  true,  gives 
•us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
lady’s  character.  There  is  also  men¬ 
tion  of  a  third  letter  written  by  him 
to  the  King,  which  being  entrusted 
to  a  perfidious  officer  of  the  name 
of  Scott,  never  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion  ;  *  but  for  this  there  is  no 
foundation.  What  seems  most  cer¬ 
tain  is,  that  in  the  Tower,  and  notin 
the  closet,  he  signed  a  paper,  re¬ 
nouncing  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  the  same  which  he  after¬ 
wards  delivered  on  the  scaffold  j  and 
that  he  was  inclined  to  make  this 
declaration,  not  by  any  vain  hope 
of  life,  but  by  his  affection  for  his 
children,  whose  situation  he  rightly 
judged  would  be  safer  and  better 
under  the  reigning  monarch  and  his 
successors,  when  it  should  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
competitors  for  the  throne. 

“  Monmouth  was  very  sincere  in 
his  religious  professions,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  a  great  portion  of 
this  sad  day  was  passed  in  devotion 
and  religious  discourse  with  the  two 
prelates,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
Majesty  to  assist  him  in  his  spiritual 
.concerns.  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
had  been  with  him  early  in  the 
morning,  and  Kenn,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  was  sent,  upon  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  a  respite,  to  prepare  him 
for  the  stroke,  which  it  was  now 
irrevocably  fixed  he  should  suffer 


the  ensuing  day.  They  stayed  with 
him  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  were  joined  by  Dr. 
Hooper,  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  by  Dr.  Tennison,  wh# 
succeeded  Tillotson  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  This  last  divine  is 
stated  by  Burnet  to  have  been  most 
acceptable  to  the  Duke,  and  though 
he  joined  the  others  in  some  harsh 
expostulations,  to  have  done  what 
the  right  reverend  historian  con¬ 
ceives  to  have  been  his  duty,  in  a 
softer,  and  less  peremptory  manner. 
Certain  it  is,  that  none  of  these 
holy  men  seem  to  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  compassion  or  complai- 
sance  to  their  illustrious  penitent. 
Besides  endeavouring  to  convince 
him  of  the  guilt  of  his  connection 
with  his  beloved  Lady  Harriet,  of 
w  hich  he  could  never  be  brought  to 
a  due  sense,  thev  seem  to  have  re- 
peatedly  teased  him  with  contro¬ 
versy,  and  to  have  been  far  more 
solicitous  to  make  him  confess  what 
they  deemed  the  true  creed  of  the 
church  of  England,  than  to  soften 
or  console  his  sorrows,  or  to  help 
him  to  that  composure  of  mind  so 
necessary  for  his  situation.  He  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  a  member  of  their 
church,  but  they  denied  that  he 
could  be  so,  unless  he  thoroughly 
believed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience  and  non-resistance.  He  re¬ 
pented  generally  of  his  sins,  and 
especially  of  his  late  enterprise,  but 
they  insisted  that  lie  must  repent  of 
it  in  the  way  they  prescribed  to  him, 
that  he  must  own  it  to  have  been  a 
wicked  resistance  to  his  lawful  King, 
and  a  detestable  act  of  rebellion,  f 
Some  historians  have  imputed  this 
seemingly  cruel  cpnduct  to  the 
King’s  particular  instructions,  whq 
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blight  be  desirous  of  extracting,  or 
rather  extorting,  from  the  lips  of  his 
dying  nephew,  such  a  confession  as 
would  be  matter  of  triumph  to  the 
royal  'cause.  But  the  character  of 
the  two  prelates  principally  con¬ 
cerned,  both  for  general  uprightness, 
and  sincerity  as  church  of  England 
men,  makes  it  more  candid  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  they  did  not  act  from 
motives  of  servile  compliance,  but 
rather  from  an  intemperate  party 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  church, 
which  they  judged  would  be  signally 
promoted,  if  such  a  man  as  Mon¬ 
mouth,  after  having  throughout  his 
life  acted  in  defiance  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  doctrine,  could  be  brought 
in  his  last  moments  to  acknowledge 
it  as  a  divine  truth.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten,  if  we  would  understand 
the  history  of  this  period,  that  the 
truly  orthodox  members  of  our 
church  regarded  monarchy  not  as  a 
human,  but  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  not  as  political  maxims, 
but  as  articles  of  religion. 

“  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  15th, 
Monmouth  proceeded  in  a  carriage 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  Tower  Hill,  the  place  destined 
for  his  execution.  Tne  two  Bishops 
were  in  the  carriage  with  him,  and 
one  of  them  took  that  opportunity 
of  informing  him,  that  their  con¬ 
troversial  altercations  were  not  yet 
at  an  end ;  and  that  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  he  would  again  be  pressed  for 
more  explicit  and  satisfactory  decla¬ 
rations  of  repentance.  When  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  bar,  which  had  been  put  up 
i  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the 
multitude,  Monmouth  descended 
from  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the 
scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  attended 
by  his  spiritual  assistants.  The  she¬ 
riffs  and  executioners  were  already 
there.  The  concourse  of  spectators 
.  1808 . 


was  innumerable,  and  if  we  are  to 
credit  traditional  accounts,  never 
was  the  general  compassion  more 
affectingly  expressed.  The  tears, 
sighs,  and  gtoatis,  which  the  first 
sight  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle 
produced,  were  soon  succeeded  by 
an  universal  and  awful  silence  $  a 
respectful  attention,  and  affectionate 
anxiety,  to  hear  every  syllable  that 
should  pass  the  lips  of  the  sufferer. 
The  Duke  began  by  saying  he  should 
speak  little  :  he  came  to  die,  and  he 
should  die  a  Protestant  of  the  church 
of  England.  Here  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  assistants,  and  told, 
that,  if  he  was  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  must  acknowledge  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  be  true. 
In  vain  did  he  reply,  that  if  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  general,  it  included  all : 
they  insisted  he  should  own  that 
doctrine  particularly  with  respect  to 
his  case,  and  urged  much  more  con¬ 
cerning  their  favourite  point,  upon 
which,  however,  they  obtained  no¬ 
thing  but  a  repetition  in  substance  of 
former  answers.  He  was  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  speak  of  Lady  Harriet 
Wentworth,  of  his  high  esteem  for 
her,  and  of  his  confirmed  opinion 
that  their  connection  was  innocent 
in  the  sight  of  God  :  when  Goslin 
the  Sheriff  asked  him,  with  all  the 
unfeeling  bluntness  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
whether  he  was  ever  married  to  hen 
The  Duke  refusing  to  answer,  the 
same  magistrate,  in  the  like  strain, 
though  changing  his  subject,  said  lie 
hoped  to  have  heard  of  his  repent¬ 
ance  for  the  treason  and  bloodshed 
which  had  been  committed  •  to 
which  the  prisoner  replied  with 
great  mildness,  that  he  died  very 
penitent.  Here  the  churchmen  again 
interposed,  and  renewed  their  de¬ 
mand  of  particular  penitence  and 
public  acknowledgment  upon  public 
C  affairs. 
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affairs,  Monmouth  referred  them  to 
the  following  paper  which  he  had 
signed  that  morning : 

I  declare,  that  the  title  of  King 
((  was  forced  upon  me  ;  and,  that 
w  it  was  very  much  contrary  to  my 
“  opinion,  when  I  was  proclaimed. 
tf  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  world, 
“  I  do  declare  that  the  late  King 
u  told  me,  he  was  never  married  to 
c<  my  mother.  Having  declared 
“  this,  I  hope  the  King,  who  is 
“.now,  will  not  let  my  children 
“  suffer  on  this  account.  And  to 
this  I  put  my  hand  this  fifteenth 
t(  day  of  July,  1685. 

“  MONMOUTH.” 

“  There  was  nothing,  they  said, 
in  that  paper  about  resistance  j  nor, 
though  Monmouth  quite  worn  out 
with  their  importunities,  said  to  one 
of  them,  in  a  most  affecting  man¬ 
ner,  “  I  am  to  die, — Pray  my  Lord, 

■ — cf  I  refer  to  my  paper,”  would 
these  men  think  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  desist.  They  were 
only  a  few  words  they  desirec?  on 
one  point.  The  substance  of  these 
applications  on  one  hand,  and  an¬ 
swers  on  the  other,  was  repeated, 
over  and  over  again,  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  be  believed,  if  the 
facts  were  not  attested  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  persons  principally  con¬ 
cerned.  '*  If  the  Duke,  in  declar¬ 
ing  his  sorrow  for  what  had  passed, 
used  the  word  invasion,  give  it 
“  the  true  name,”  said  they,  and 
“  call  it  rebellion.”  c<  What  name 
you  please,”  replied  the  mild- 
tempered  Monmouth.  He  was  sure 
he  was  going  to  everlasting  happi¬ 
ness,  and  considered  the  serenity  of 
his  mind  in  his  present  circum¬ 
stances,  as  a  certain  earnest  of  the 


favour  of  his  Creator.  His  repent¬ 
ance,  he  said,  must  be  true,  for  he 
had  no  fear  of  dying,  he  should  die 
like  a  lamb.  “  Much  may  come 
f<r  from  natural  courage,”  was  the 
unfeeling  and  stupid  reply  of  one 
of  the  assistants.  Monmouth,  with 
that  modesty  inseparable  from  true 
bravery,  denied  that  he  was  in  ge¬ 
neral  less  fearful  than  other  men, 
maintaining  that  his  present  courage 
was  owing  to  his  consciousness  that 
God  had  forgiven  him  his  past  trans¬ 
gressions,  of  all  which  generally  he 
repented  with  all  his  soul. 

“  At  last  the  reverend  assistants 
consented  to  join  with  him  in  prayer, 
but  no  sooner  were  they  risen  from 
their  kneeling  posture,  than  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  charge.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  had  passed,  they  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  a  true  and  thorough 
repentance  ;  would  he  not  pray  for 
the  King  ?  and  send  a  dutiful  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  Majesty,  to  recommend 
the  Dutchess  and  his  children  ?  As 
“  you  please  was  the  reply,  “  I 
ff  pray  for  him  and  for  all  men.” 
Fie  now  spoke  to  the  executioner, 
desiring  that  he  might  have  no  cap 
over  his  eyes,  and  began  undressing. 
One  would  have  thought  that  in  this 
last  sad  ceremony,  the  poor  prison¬ 
er  might  have  been  unmolested,  and 
that  the  divines  would  have  been 
satisfied,  that  prayer  was  the  only 
part  of  their  function  for  which 
their  duty  now  called  upon  them. 
They  judged  differently,  and  one  of 
them  had  the  fortitude  to  request 
the  Duke,  even  in  this  stage  of  the 
business,  that  he  would  address 
himself  to  the  soldiers  then  present, 
to  tell  them  he  stood  a  sad  example 
of  rebellion,  and  entreat  the  people 
to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  King. 
“  I  have  said  I  will  make  no 
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rr  speeches/’  repeated  Monmouth, 
in  a  tone  more  peremptory  than  he 
had  before  been  provoked  to  j  <(  I 
<c  will  make  no  speeches.  I  come 
to  died’  ft  My  Lord,  ten  words 
s<  will  be  enough,”  said  the  perse¬ 
vering  divine,  to  which  the  Duke 
made  no  answer,  but  turning  to  the 
executioner,  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  do  his  work  better  now 
than  in  the  case  of  Lord  Russel.  He 
then  felt  the  axe,  which  he  appre¬ 
hended  was  not  sharp  enough,  but 
being  assured  that  it  was  of  proper 
sharpness  and  weight,  he  laid  down 
his  head.  In  the  meantime,  many 
fervent  ejaculations  were  used  by 
the  reverend  assistant?,  who,  it  must 
be  observed,  even  in  these  moments 
of  horror,  shewed  themselves  not 
unmindful  of  the  points  upon  which 
they  had  been  disputing  praying 
God  to  accept  his  imperfect  and  ge¬ 
neral  repentance. 

The  executioner  now  struck 
the  blow,  but  so  feebly  or  unskil¬ 
fully,  that  Monmouth  being  but 
slightly  wounded,  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face  as  if 
to  upbraid  him,  but  said  nothing. 
The  two  following  strokes  were  as 
ineffectual  as  the  first,  and  the 
headsman  in  a  fit  of  horror,  declar¬ 
ed  he  could  not  finish  his  work. 
The  sheriffs  threatened  him ;  he 
was  forced  again  to  make  a  further 
trial,  and  in  two  more  strokes  sepa¬ 
rated  the  head  from  the  body. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  a  man  against  whom  all 
that  has  been  said  by  the  most  inve¬ 
terate  enemies  both  to  him  and  his 
party,  amounts  to  little  more  than 
this,  that  he  had  not  a  mind  equal 
to  the  situation  in  which  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  at  different  times,  engaged 
him.  to  place  himself.  But  to  judge 
him  with  candour,  we  must  make 
great  allowances,  not  only  for  the 
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temptations  into  which  he  was  led 
by  the  splendid  prosperity  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  his  life,  but  also  for 
the  adverse  prejudices  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  almost  all  the 
cotemporary  writers  from  whom  his 
actions  and  character  are  described. 
The  Tories  of  course  are  unfavour¬ 
able  to  him  •  and  even  among  the 
Whigs,  there  seems,  in  many,  a 
strong  inclination  to  disparage  him  • 
some  to  accuse  themselves  for  not 
having  joined  him,  others  to  make 
a  display  of  their  exclusive  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  more  successful  leader. 
King  William.  Burnet  says  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  that  he  was  gentle,  brave, 
and  sincere  :  to  these  praises,  from 
the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
knew  him,  we  may  add  that  of 
generosity,  and  surely  those  quali¬ 
ties  go  a  great  way  in  making  up 
the  catalogue  of  all  that  is  amiable 
and  estimable  in  human  nature. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  fea¬ 
tures  in  his  character,  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable,  and  as  some 
think,  a  culpable  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility.  That  such  a  disposition  is 
preferable  to  its  opposite  extreme, 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  think 
that  modesty,  even  in  excess,  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  wisdom,  than 
conceit  and  self  sufficiency.  He 
who  has  attentively  considered  the 
political,  or  indeed  the  general  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  may  possibly  go  still 
further,  and  rank  a  willingness  to 
be  convinced,  or  in  some  cases 
even  without  conviction,  to  concede 
our  own  opinion  to  that  of  other 
men,  among  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  composition  of  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom.  Monmouth  had  suf¬ 
fered  this  flexibility,  so  laudable  in 
many  cases,  to  degenerate  into  a 
habit,  which  made  him  often  fol¬ 
low  the  advice,  or  yield  to  the  en¬ 
treaties,  of  persons  whose  charac¬ 
ters  by  no  means  entitled  them  to 
C  2  suck 
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such  deference.  The  sagacity  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  honour  of  Russel, 
the  genius  of  Sidney,  might.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  modest  man,  be  safe 
and  eligible  guides.  The  partiality 
of  friendship,  and  the  conviction  of 
his  firm  attachment,  might  be  some 
excuse  for  his  listening  so  much  to 
Grey  ;  but  he  never  could,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  have  mistaken 
Fergusson  for  an  honest  man.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  advice  of 
the  two  last  mentioned  persons  had 
great  weight  in  persuading  him  to 
the  unjustifiable  step  of  declaring 
himself  King.  Rut  far  the  most 
guilty  act  in  this  man’s  life,  was  his 
lending  his  name  to  the  declaration 
which  was  published  at  Lyme,  and 
in  this  instance,  Fergusson,  who 
penned  the  paper,  was  bath  the 
adviser  and  the  instrument.  To 
accuse  the  King  of  having  burnt 
London,  murdered  Essex  in  the 
Tower,  and  finally,  poisoned  his 
brother,  unsupported  by  evidence  to 
substantiate  such  dreadful  charges, 
was  calumny  of  the  most  atrocious 
kind )  but  the  guilt  is  still  heighten¬ 
ed,  when  we  observe,  that  from 
no  conversation  of  Monmouth,  nor 
indeed  from  any  other  circumstance 
whatever,  do  we  collect  that  he 
himself  believed  the  horrid  accusa¬ 
tions  to  be  true.  With  regard  to 
Essex’s  death,  in  particular,  the  only 
one  of  the  three  charges  which  was 
believed  by  any  man  of  common 


sense,  the  late  King  was  as  much 
implicated  in  the  suspicion  as  James. 
That  the  latter  should  have  dared 
to  be  concerned  in  such  an  act 
without  the  privacy  of  his  brother, 
was  too  absurd  an  imputation  to  be 
attempted,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  intention  of 
the  son  to  brand  his  father  as  an 
assassin.  It  is  too  plain,  that  in  the: 
instance  of  this  declaration,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  with  a  facility  highly  crimi¬ 
nal,  consented  to  set  his  name  toi 
whatever  Fergusson  recommended! 
as  advantageous  to  the  cause.  Among; 
the  many  dreadful  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  civil  wars,  perhaps  there  are: 
few  more  revolting  to  a  good  mind, 
than  the  wicked  calumnies  with 
which,  in  the  heat  of  contention, 
men,  otherwise  men  of  honour,  have 
in  all  ages  and  countries  permitted: 
themselves  to  load  their  adversaries. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  nc 
trace  of  the  divines  who  attended 
this  unfortunate  man,  having  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  a  particular  repent¬ 
ance  of  his  manifesto,  or  having 
called  for  a  retraction  or  disavowal 
of  the  accusations  contained  in  it.: 
They  were  so  intent  upon  points 
more  immediately  connected  with 
orthodoxy  of  faith,  that  they  omitteu 
pressing  their  penitent  to  the  only 
declaration,  by  which  he  could  make, 
any  satisfactory  atonement  to  those): 
whom  he  had  injured.” 
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IT  was  perhaps  the  alarming  state  turn  has  not  been  ascertained  .  but  * 
of  France  that  induced  Buchan-  is  certain  he  was  at  the  Scottish  coin  i 
an  to  hasten  his  return  to  his  native  in  January,  ]  5(32  5  and  that,  m  tin 
country.  The  precise  period  of  his  ro  month  ot  April,  he  was  officiating  a 
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classical  tutor  to  the  queen,  who  was 
then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age.  Every  afternoon  she  perused 
with  Buchanan  a  portion  of  Livy. 
This  author  is  not  commonly  recom- 

j 

mended; to  very  young  scholars ;  and 
indeed  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  is  known  to  have  occupied  a 
considerable  share  of  her  previous 
attention.  She  had  been  sent  to 
France  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  age, 
and  had  acquired  every  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  could  adorn  her  station. 
The  charms  of  her  person  were  so 
conspicuous  as  to  place  her  above 
the  most  elegant  of  her  fair  cotem- 
poraries  ;  and  the  polish  of  her  mind 
corresponded  to  the  native  elegance 
of  her  external  form.  She  was  ac¬ 
quainted  not  only  with  the  Scottish 
and  French,  but  also  with  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Spanish  languages  5  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  was 
such  as  modern  ladies  have  not  very 
often  surpassed.  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  her  age,  she  pronounced,  be¬ 
fore  a  splendid  auditory  of  the  French 
court,  a  Latin  declamation  against 
the  opinion  of  those  who  would  de¬ 
bar  the  female  sex  from  the  liberal 
pursuits  of  science  and  literature. 
This  oration,  which  she  had  herself 
composed,  she  afterwards  translated 
into  French  ;  but  neither  the  origi¬ 
nal  nor  the  version  has  ever  been 
published.  Some  of  her  Italian  and 
French  verses  are  however  preserved. 
Mary  was  unquestionably  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  learned  princess  5 
but  her  subsequent  conduct  rather 
serves  to  confirm  than  to  refute  the 
caustic  observation  of  Muretus. 

<<r  The  [era  at  which  Buchanan  fi¬ 
nally  returned  to  his  native  country, 
was  highly  important.  After  a  vio¬ 
lent  struggle  between  the  old  and 
the  new  religion,  the  latter  had  at 
length  prevailed :  its  doctrines  and 
discipline  received  the  sanction  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1560,  For 


the  manly  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  he  had  always  cherished  a  secret 
affection  :  and  his  attachment,  as  he 
candidly  owns,  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  personal  malignity  of  the 
grey  friars.  As  he  now  resided  in 
a  country  where  lie  could  avow  his 
sentiments  without  restraint,  lie  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
formed  church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
this  accession  to  their  cause  was  duly 
appreciated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  then 
rising  towards  that  summit  of  power 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Scottish  nobles 
of  the  aye  who  reverenced  literature, 
and  patronized  its  professors.  His 
own  education  had  not  been  neg¬ 
lected  ;  he  had  been  committed  to 
the  tuition  of  Ramus,  who  then  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  College  of  de  Prele  at 
Paris.  For  Buchanan  he  soon  pro¬ 
cured  a  station  of  some  dignity  and 
importance  :  as  commendator  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews,  he  enjoyed 
the  right  of  nominating  the  principal 
of  St.  Leonard’s  College;  and  a 
vacancy  occurring  about  the  year 
1560',  he  placed  Buchanan  at  the 
head  of  that  seminary.  The  master¬ 
ships  of  the  Scottish  colleges  are  ge¬ 
nerally  conferred  on  ecclesiastics: 
this  practice  does  not,  however,  in 
each  instance,  result  from  the  fun¬ 
damental  statutes,  but  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  established  modes.  It 
has  indeed  been  assorted,  that  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  not  a  mere  layman,  bat 
a  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity. 
This  supposition  is  evidently  devoid 
of  foundation ;  and  its  author  ought 
to  have  recollected  the  distinction 
between  doctors  by  office,  and  doc¬ 
tors  by  faculty.  The  tenure  of  his 
appointment  would  seem  to  have 
imposed  the  task  of  delivering  occa¬ 
sional  lectures  on  theology ;  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  discussed  the 
subject  of  prophetic  inspiration  is 

com- 
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commemorated  in  the  unpublished 
history  of  Calderwood.  The  theo¬ 
logical  prelections  of  a  gay  and  satiri¬ 
cal  poet  must  have  excited  no  ordi¬ 
nary  curiosity.  Buchanan  was  a 
man  of  universal  talent :  and  the 
study  of  theology  had  recently  oc¬ 
cupied  a  considerable  share  of  his 
attention. 

t 

“  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
determined  to  publish,  in  a  correct 
manner,  the  poetical  works  which 
he  had  composed  at  many  different 
periods  of  his  variegated  life.  His 
paraphrase  of  eighteen  psalms  had 
already  appeared  as  a  specimen  3  and 
the  whole  version  having  received 
the  polish  of  his  masterly  hand,  he 
committed  it  to  H.  Stephanus.  That 
famous  printer  is  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  long  deferred  the  impression  * 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  was  in  his  custody  so  early 
as  the  year  1502.  Its  suppression 
might  be  imputed  to  various  causes  3 
but  according  to  the  very  learned 
Hadrianus  Junius,  he  had  protracted 
the  edition  with  the  secret  view  of 
claiming  this  version  as  his  own,  in 
the  event  of  Buchanan’^  decease. 
Many  circumstances  render  this  sup¬ 
position  highly  improbable  :  and  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Junius  re¬ 
garded  with  manifest  hostility,  the 
man  to  whom  he  imputes  so  flagi¬ 
tious  a  scheme.  The  date  of  this 
first  complete  edition  is  uncertain  3 
for  it  has  been  absurdly  omitted  in 
the  book  itself.  It  was  printed  by 
Henricus  Stephanus  and  his  brother 
Robertus.  In  the  year  1566'  they 
published  a  second  edition,  which 
includes  the  author’s  tragedy  of  Jcp  ti¬ 
thes.  Buchanan,  in  the  title-page  of 
both  impressions,  styled  “  Poe- 
tarum  uostri  saeculi  facile  prineeps:” 
and  his  paraphrase  was  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  learned  world  by  the  po¬ 
etical  encomiums  of  several  respect¬ 
able  scholars  3  by  the  Greek  verses 


ofH.  Stephanus,  Franciscus  Portus, 
and  Fredericus  Jamotius,  and  by  the 
Latin  verses  of  Stephanus  and  Cas- 
telvetro.  The  name  of  Jamotius  is 
not  so  familiar  to  learned  ears,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  erudi¬ 
tion.  Fie  was  a  native  of  Bethune  in 
Artois,  and  by  profession  a  physician. 
Casfelvetro,  an  Italian  critic  of  high 
reputation,  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  subtle  commentators  on 
Aristotle’s  poetics.  Of  Buchanan’s 
superlative  genius,  Stephanus  was  a 
zealous  admirer  :  it  was  he  whd 
conferred  upon  him  the  appellation 
of  chief  poet  of  the  age  3  and  this 
honourable  title  was  afterwards  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  scholars  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
Of  this  celebrated  printer,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  he  was  at  least 
as  much  inclined  to  censure  as  to 
commend  :  his  cotemporary  Joseph 
Scaliger,  though  very  willing  to  ap¬ 
plaud  his  erudition,  has  character¬ 
ized  him  as  a  man  of  an  arrogant 
and  morose  temper ;  and  even  his 
son-in-law,  the  candid  and  amiable 
Casaubon,  however  anxious  he 
might  be  to  conceal  his  infirmities, 
has  occasionally  mentioned  him  in 
terms  of  similar  import.  The  eru¬ 
dition  of  Stephanus  was  however  ex¬ 
tensive  and  profound  3  insomuch 
that  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
learned  printer  who  has  yet  appear¬ 
ed.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Greci¬ 
ans  of  that  laborious  age  3  and  was 
eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin  as 
well  as  in  his  vernacular  language. 
The  Greek  tongue  he  studied  be¬ 
fore  the  Latin  3  and  this  unusual  me¬ 
thod  he  afterwards  recommended  as 


the  most  eligible.  The  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  6f 


literature  were  such  as  entitle  him  to 
perpetual  gratitude :  before  his  time, 
Greek  books  were  extremely  rare  3 
and  the  numerous  editions  which 
proceeded  from  ins  press,  are  gene- 
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rally  distinguished  for  their  correct¬ 
ness  and  elegance.  Ot  his  own 
compositions  it  is  more  difficult  to 
speak.  By  his  Thesaurus  Lingua 
Graces,  as  well  as  by  some  of  his 
philological  annotations,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  rendered  essential  service 
to  classical  learning  5  but  his  efforts 
at  a  higher  species  ot  excellence  are 
for  the  most  part  attended  with  very 
indifferent  success.  He  produced 
an  infinite  number  of  little  works, 
which  certainly  display  but  a  slen¬ 
der  share  of  judgment.  Among 
other  critical  lucubrations,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  dissertation  De  Criticis  f  e- 
teribus  Greeds  et  Latinis ;  and  on 
such  a  subject,  a  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting  treatise  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  so  learned  a  man  :  this 
dissertation,  however,  is  sufficiently 
trifling  and  jejune.  Another  book 
he  has  professedly  written  on  the  La- 
tinity  of  Lipsius  3  but  a  great  part  of 
it  is  occupied  with  considerations  re¬ 
specting  a  war  with  the  Turks.  This, 
says  Scaliger,  appeared  so  ridiculous, 
that  some  person  proposed  to  entitle 
it  “  De  Lipsii  Latinitate  adversus 
Turcam He  was  judiciously  ad¬ 
vised  by  Thuanus  and  by  P.  Pithceus 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  publication 
of  ancient  authors  ;  a  plan  by  which 
he  would  have  contributed  more 
effectually  to  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

“Stephanas,  who  was  ambitious  of 
universal  excellence,  might  perhaps 
expect  to  obtain  the  same  pre-emi¬ 
nence  among  the  Greek,  as  was  due 
to  Buchanan  among  the  Latin  para- 
phrasts  of  the  psalms.  But  like  his 
countryman  Serranus,  he  did  not 
complete  the  version  of  which  he 
published  a  specimen.  A  Greek 
translation  had  formerly  been  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Apollinarius  3  and  at  a  more 
recent  asra,  others  were  executed 
with  different  degrees  of  success  by 
iEmilius  Portus,  Petavius,  and  Du- 


port.  The  Latin  versions  amount 
to  a  very  large  number  3  and  by 
every  competent  and  impartial  judge, 
the  superiority  has  always  been 
awarded  to  Buchanan.  In  this  re¬ 
nowned  work,  he  has  employed  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  varieties  ot 
metre  3  and  each  of  them  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  skill.  The 
adaptation  of  the  measures,  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  verse,  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  the  diction,  the  pious  arid 
dignified  strain  of  the  phraseology, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure 
a  high  reputation  independent  of  his 
original  compositions.  This  pro¬ 
duction  indeed  displays  all  the 
spirit  and  freedom  of  an  original  : 
the  poet  seems  unfettered  by  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  train  of  thought  3  and  he 
often  rises  to  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
sublimity  of  his  divine  prototype. 
His  version  of  the  hundred  and 
fourth  psalm  might  alone  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  character  of  a 
poet.  The  next  in  merit  is  perhaps 
the  hundred  and  thirty- seventh  3 
which  he  has  clothed  in  elegiac  verse 
that  has  seldom  or  ever  been  sur¬ 
passed.  His  work  is  professedly  a 
paraphrase  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  a  strict  trans¬ 
lation  with  any  degree  of  elegance. 
That  he  has  frequently  dilated  the 
original  thought,  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  ;  but  no  translator  has  been 
more  successful  in  retaining  the.  spi¬ 
rit  and  essence.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Buchanan  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Hebrew  language 3 
but  he  must  have  consulted  with  di¬ 
ligence  the  principal  commentators 
on  the  book  of  psalms.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  enjoyed  the  particular 
friendship  of  Franciscus  Vatablus  3 
and  to  have  derived  from  that  famous 
professor  some  more  curious  elucida¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

“  From  his  admirable  version,  he 
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lias  carefully  excluded  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  are  strictly  and  solely  appli¬ 
cable  to  subjects  of  classical  mytho¬ 
logy  5  but  as  he  had  adopted  a  clas¬ 
sical  language,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  exclude  every 
word  or  phrase,  capable  of  suggest¬ 
ing  the  mythological  allusions  of  his 
Pagan  predecessors.  The  ancient 
Pagans  often  addressed  Jupiter, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  a  strain  of  phraseology 
which  may  Reverently  be  applied  to 
the  true  God  ;  and  sometimes  per¬ 
haps  a  Christian  could  not  select 
words  more  suitable  to  the  devotion¬ 
al  ideas  that  may  arise  in  his  mind, 
When  he  writes  in  a  language  which 
derives  its  vital  principles  from  a 
people  whose  objects  of  worship  were 
fictitious,  he  cannot  express  him¬ 
self  without  employing  words  origi¬ 
nally  appropriated  by  mythology  : 
the  boundaries  of  speech  are  already 
ascertained,  and  the  only  expedient 
that  remains  is  a  happy  and  judi¬ 
cious  adaptation.  Buchanan  has 
however  been  censured  by  a  late 
writer.  f  In  the  translation  of  a 
psalm,’  says  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
*  we  are  shocked  when  we  find  the 
Almighty  addressed  by  the  epithets 
of  a  heathen  divinity,  and  his  attri¬ 
butes  celebrated  in  the  language  and 
allusions  proper  to  the  Pagan  mytho¬ 
logy.’ — In  the  entire  translation  of 
the  psalms  by  Johnston,  we  do  not 
fmd  a  single  instance  of  similar  im¬ 
propriety.  And  in  the  admirable 
version  by  Buchanan,  there  are  (to 
my  knowledge)  only  two  passages 
which  are  censurable  on  that  account. 
The  one  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  psalm  ; 

u  O  pater,  O  hominum  divumquc  seterna 
potestas !” 

which  is  the  first  line  of  the  speech 
of  Venus  to  Jupiter,  in  the  10th 
./Eneid  :  and  the  other  is  the  beym- 

O 

ping  of  psalm  Ixxxii,  where  two  en¬ 


tire  lines,  with  the  change  of  one 
syllable j  are  borrowed  from  Horace : 

Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges, 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jova. 

‘  In  the  latter  example,  the  poet  pro¬ 
bably  judged  that  the  change  of 
Jovis  into  Jovac  removed  all  objec¬ 
tion  j  and  Ituddiman  has  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  divum  of  the  former 
passage,  by  applying  it  to  saints  or 
angels  :  but  allowing  there  were 
sufficient  apology  for  both  these 
words,  the  impropriety  still  re¬ 
mains  )  for  the  associated  ideas  pre  ¬ 
sent  themselves  immediately  to  the 
mind,  and  we  are  justly  offended 
with  the  literal  adoption  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  Jupiter  in  a  hymn  to  the 
Creator.’  Whatever  may  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect  of  the  two  passages,  it 
may  at  least  be  affirmed  that  those 
particular  words  are  employed  with¬ 
out  any  degree  of  impropriety.  In 
the  original  Scriptures,  the  angels 
are  repeatedly  denominated  gods : 
and  Java  is  manifestly  the  tetra- 
grammaton  of  the  Hebrews,  or  that 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  which 
consists  of  tour  letters.  Io  insert 
the  word  Jehovah  in  the  translation 
of  a  psalm,  certainly  cannot  be 
deemed  reprehensible. 

Some  feeble  attempts  have  been 
made  to  dispossess  Buchanan  of  his 
high  pre-eminence  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Eglisham  had  the  vanity 
to  suppose  himself  capable  of  exe¬ 
cuting  a  paraphrase,  superior  to  that 
of  his  illustrious  countryman ;  and 
was  even  so  infatuated  as  to  exhibit 
a  version  of  the  hundredth  and  fourth 
psalm  in  contrast  with  his.  On 
Buchanan’s  translation  of  that  psalm, 
he  at  the  same  time  published  a  fu¬ 
rious  criticism  j  which  he  concludes, 
very  complacently,  by  submitting^ 
his  lucubrations  to  the  judgment  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  His  fever 
of  vanity  was  however  expelled,  and 
by  a  very  violent  remedy,  Dr.  J  ohm 
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i  ston,  who  was  aware  that  the  repu- 
]  tatiou  of  his  native  land  was  closely 
’  connected  with  that  of  Buchanan, 
exposed  the  phrensy  of  Eglisham  in 
a  galling  satire 3  and  Dr.  Barclay, 
another  learned  physician,  refuted 
his  captious  criticisms,  and  exposed 
the  puerility  of  the  version  which  he 
3  had  exhibited  in  so  hazardous  a  po- 
]  sition. 

“  Arthur  Johnston  was  one  of  the 
3  best  Latin  poets  of  the  age  in  which 
3  he  flourished.  His  original  compo- 
\  sitions  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
)  of  classical  elegance  3  and  he  has  ex- 
:  ecuted  a  complete  paraphrase  of  the 
3  psalms,  which  is  regarded  as  supe- 
i  rior  to  that  of  every  other  poet  ex- 
j  cept  Buchanan.  Of  Buchanan’s  su¬ 
periority  he  professes  to  have  been 
abundantly  aware  5  but  some  of  his 
fervent  admirers  have  attempted  to 
elevate  him  ■  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Homan  fame.’  Lauder,  a 
man  notorious  for  his  impostures, 
was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
establish  Johnston’s  reputation  on 
the  ruin  of  Buchanan’s  ;  and  his 
project  found  an  immediate  abettor 
in  Mr.  Benson,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  of  some  small  scholarship,  and 
of  more  than  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  own  powers.  Buchanan’s 
defence  against  Lauder  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Love  3  against  Benson, 

;  by  Mr.  Ruddiman,  a  more  formida¬ 
ble  antagonist.  Not  satisfied  with 
overwhelming  Johnston  with  hyper¬ 
bolical  praise,  Mr.  Benson  had  la¬ 
boured  to  prove  that  Buchanan’s  pa¬ 
raphrase  is  unworthy  the  commen¬ 
dation  which  it  has  received :  but 
his  magisterial  and  shallow  criti¬ 
cisms  were  most  completely  exposed 
by  that  excellent  grammarian, 
i  whose  elaborate  performance, though 
;  perhaps  somewhat  deficient  in  com- 
'  pression,  may  still  be  recommended 
for  its  intrinsic  value. 

Thje  elegant  and  melodious  ver¬ 


sion  of  Johnston  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  elegiac  measure,  in 
which  he  had  attained  to  great  pro¬ 
ficiency.  In  the  hundredth  and 
nineteenth  psalm  alone,  his  metre 
is  varied  3  and  each  stanza  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  new  species  of  verse, 
Buchanan’s  plan  of  varying  the  mea¬ 
sure  according  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  poem,  was  evidently  more 
eligible  to  a  writer  who  possessed 
such  versatility  of  talent.  His 
friend  Beza  has  likewise  adopted  a 
variety  of  metres  ;  but  he  has  not 
perhaps  selected  them  with  equal 
judgment. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  who  was 
.king’s  advocate  from  ifi'ifi  till  1 6  A  1 , 
and  who  is  well  known  to  Scottish 
lawyers,  must  also  be  commemo¬ 
rated  among  the  Scottish  poets  who 
have  executed  Latin  paraphrases  of 
this  sacred  book.  His  version  still 
remains  in  manuscript 3  and  its 
merit  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  to  ren¬ 
der  its  publication  an  object  of  much 
solicitude. 

“  Buchanan’s  paraphrase  continues 
to  be  read  in  the  principal  schools  of 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  in  those  of 
some  other  countries.  Lauder’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  supplant  it  by  that  of  John¬ 
ston  proved  unsuccessful.  During 
the  life-time  of  Buchanan,  it  had 
begun  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Germany  3  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  measures  had  been  accommo¬ 
dated  to  appropriate  melodies  for 
the  purpose  of  being  chaunted  by 
academics.  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth, 
himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  talents,  is 
said  to  have  averred  that  “  ’twas 
pity  it  was  written  by  so  great  a 
heretic,  for  otherwise  it  should  have 
been  sung  in  all  churches  under  his 
authority.”  The  famous  Bishop 
Bedell  loved  it  beyond  all  other 
Latin  poetry  5”  and  Nicolas  Bour¬ 
bon,  who  was  himself  a  poet  of 
considerable  celebrity,  declared  that 

he 
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he  would  rather  have  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  paraphrase  than  archbi¬ 
shop  of  Paris  ” 

£<r  When  Buchanan  consigned  his 
psalms  to  the  printer,  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  engaged  in  superintending  the 
classical  studies  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  to  that  most  accomplished  and 
most  hopeful  princess,  he  gratefully 
inscribed  a  work  destined  for  im¬ 
mortality.  His  dedication  has  re- 
eeived,  and  indeed  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation  for  its  terse¬ 
ness,  compression,  and  delicacy. 

st  Nympha,  Caledonia;  qua;  nunc  felici- 
tur  ora; 

Missa  per  innumeros  sceptra  tueris 
avos ; 

Q\i&  sortem  antevenis  meritis,  virtutibus 
annos, 

Sexum  animis,  morum  nobilitate  genus, 
Accipe  (sed  facilis)  cultu  donata  Latino 

Carmina,  fatidici  nobiie  regis  opus. 

Ilia  quidem  Cirrha  procul  et  Permesside 
lympha, 

Pene  sub  Arctoi  sidere  nata  poli : 

Non  tamen  ausus  eram  male  natuin  ex- 
ponere  fcctum, 

Ne  mihi  displiceant  qua  placuere  tibi. 
Nam  quod  ab  ingenio  domini  sperare  ne- 
quibant, 

Debebunt  genio  forsitan  ilia  tuo.” 

“  Buchananrecommended  himself 
to  the  queen  by  other  poetical  tri¬ 
butes.  One  of  his  most  beautiful 
productions  is  the  epifhalium  which 
he  composed  on  her  first  nuptials. 
This  attractive  subject  had  also  ex¬ 
cited  the  poetical  talents  of  De 
PHospital  andTurnebus;  but  the 
rival  composition  of  Buchanan  dis¬ 
plays  a  fertility  of  fancy,  and  a  fe¬ 
licity  of  diction,  which  preclude  all 
comparison. 

“  The  elegant  poem  which  he  com¬ 
posed  on  the  birth  of  his  future  pu¬ 
pil  King  James,  affords  an  interest¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  early  solicitude  with 
which  he  regarded"  his  destiny,  as 
Connected  with  the  welfare  of  his 
native  country. 

j 


u  Vos  quoque  felices  felici  prole  parentae, 
Jam  fenerum  teneris  puerum  consuescite 
ab  annis 

J astitias,  sanctumque  bibat  virtutis  amo- 
rem 

Cum  lacte ;  et  primis  pietas  comes  addita 
cunis 

Cdnformetque  animism,  et  pariter  cum 
oorpore  crescat. 

Non  ita  conversipuppismoderamine  clavj 
Hectitur,  ut  popuii  pendent  a  principe 
mores. 

Non  career,  legumque  rains,  torvasque 

secures 

Sic  animos  terrent  trepidos  formidine 
pcenze, 

Ut  ver.-e  virtutis  honos,  moreaque  modest! 
Regis, et  innocuidecus  et  reverentiasceptri 
Convertunt  mentes  ad  honesta  exempla 
sequaces.” 

i(  Several  of  his  miscellaneous  po¬ 
ems  of  less  importance  relate  to  the 
same  accomplished  princess ;  who 
was  not  insensible  of  his  powerful 
claims  upon  the  protection  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  1564,  she 
had  rewarded  his  literary  merit  by 
conferrng  on  him  the  temporalities 
of  the  abbey  of  Crossragwell ;  which 
amounted  in  annual  valuation  to  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  Scot¬ 
tish  currency. 

But  while  he  thus  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  his  powerful  friend  the  Earl  of 
Murray.  To  that  nobleman  he  in¬ 
scribed  his  Franciscanus  during  the 
same  year.  The  date  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  edition  is  uncertain;  but  the 
dedication  was  written  at  St.  An¬ 
drews  on  the  5th  of  June,  1564, 
when  he  was  perhaps  residing  in  the 
Earl’s  house. 

“  Ele  at  the  same  time  prepared 
for  the  press  his  miscellany  entitled 
Fratres  Fraterrimi ;  a  collection 
of  satires,  almost  entirely  directed 
againt  the  impurities  of  the  Popish 
church.  The  absurdity  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  the  immoral  lives  of  its 
priests,  afforded  him  an  ample  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  formidable 

talents  3 
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talents ;  and  he  has  alternately  em¬ 
ployed  the  weapons  of  sarcastic 
irony  and  vehement  indignation. 
His  admirable  wit  and  address  must 
have  contributed  to  promote  the 
cause  which  Luther  had  so  ardently 
espoused  and  Buchanan  ought  also 
\o  be  classed  with  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  of  the  reformers.  Guy  Pa  tin 
was  so  fascinated  with  his  satirical 
powers,  that  he  committed  to  me¬ 
mory  all  his  epigrams,  his  Francisca - 
mis,  and  his  Fraires  Fraterrimi. 
After  having  particularized  some  of 
Buchanan’s  verses,  he  subjoins,  Vir¬ 
gil  never  produced  better,  but  it 
has  required  fifteen  centuries  to 
produce  a  poet  like  Virgil.  This 
lively  and  intelligent  physician  was 
evidently  no  bigot :  man y  decided 
Papists  have,  however,  mentioned 
the  heretical  poet  with  enthusiasm  ; 
though  such  indeed  as  expected  pre¬ 
ferment,  have  constantly  interposed 
a  formal  caution  relative  to  his  he¬ 
resy. 

“  To  these  satires,  which  seem  to 
have  been  composed  in  Scotland, 
Portugal,  and  France,  he  prefixed 
a  poetical  dedication  to  his  friend 
Carolus  Utenhovius.  Buchanan  and 
Utenhovius  apparently  maintained  a 
particular  intimacy  ;  and  they  have 
repeatedly  interchanged  poetical 
compliments. 

“  Carolus  Utenhovius  was  born  at 
Ghent,  in  the  year  1536’.  His 
grandfather  Nicholas  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  rank,  his  prudence, 
and  feis  erudition  ;  and  his  father, 
who  bore  the  same  baptismal  name 
with  himself,  was  considered  as  a 
man  of  piety  and  eloquence.  The 
friend  of  Buchanan  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  Paris  with  more  than 
common  success.  His  birth  seems 
to  have  been  superior  to  his  fortune 
for  he  engaged  himself  ag  preceptor 
to  the  daughters  of  Jean  de  Morel, 
so  highly  celebrated  for  their  litera¬ 


ture.  He  afterwards  visited  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  train  of  Paul  de  Eoix, 
the  French  ambassador  ;  and  his 
poetical  incense  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Having  entered  into  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  state,  he  settled  at  Cologne  5 
where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the 
year  1600.  Thuatius  represents 
him  as  a  wanderer  all  his  lire,  but 
still  constant  in  his  love  of  poetry. 
His  works  chiefly  consist  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  verses,  composed  in  seven 
different  languages,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  was  long  understood 
to  be  engaged  in  preparing  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnus, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation  ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Falkenbur- 
gius,  he  was  excellently  qualified 
for  the  task.  This  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  make  its  appearance. 

“In  the  year  1567,  Buchanan  pub¬ 
lished  another  collection,  consisting 
of  Elegies,  Siloes,  Flendecasyilahi . 
To  this  miscellany  was  prefixed  an 
epistle  to  his  friend  Peter  Daniel  ■ 
a  learned  man,  who  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  edition  of  Virgil  with 
the  commentary  of  Servius.  This 
epistle  contains  several  hints  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  history  of  the  author’s 
poetical  works  *  Between  the 
occupations  of  a  court,’  says  Bu¬ 
chanan,  f  and  the  annoyance  of 
disease,  I  have  hardly  been  able  to 
steal  any  portion  of  time,  which  I 
could  either  devote  to  my  friends 
or  to  myself  3  and  I  have  therefore 
been  prevented  from  maintaining  a 
frequent  correspondence  with  my 
friends,  and  from  collecting  my 
poems  which  lie  so  widely  dispers¬ 
ed.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  not 
extremely  solicitous  to  recal  them 
from  perdition ;  for  the  subjects  are 
generally  of  a  trivial  nature,  and 
such  as  at  this  period  of  life  are  at 
once  calculated  to  inspire  me  with 
disgust  and  shame.  But  as  Pierre 
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Montaure,  and  some  other  friends, 
to  whom  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
refuse  any  request,  demanded  them 
with  such  earnestness,  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  some  of  my  leisure  hours  in 
collecting  a  portion,  and  placing  it 
in  a  state  of  arrangement.  With 
this  specimen,  which  consists  of 
one  book  of  elegies,  another  of 
miscellanies,  and  a  third  of  hende- 
casyllables,  I  in  the  meantime  pre¬ 
sent  you.  When  it  shall  suit  your 
convenience,  I  beg  you  will  com¬ 
municate  them  to  Montaure,  and 
other  philological  friends,  without 
whose  advice  I  trust  you  will  not 
adopt  any  measure  relative  to  their 
publication.  In  a  short  time  1 
propose  sending  a  book  of  iambics, 
another  of  epigrams,  another  of 
odes,  and  perhaps  some  other  pieces 
of  a  similar  denomination  :  all  these 
I  wish  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  my 
friends,  as  I  have  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  rely  more  on  their  judg¬ 
ment  than  on  my  own.  In  my 
paraphrase  of  the  psalms,  I  have 
corrected  many  typographical  er¬ 
rors,  and  have  likewise  made  vari¬ 
ous  alterations :  I  must  therefore 
request  you  to  advise  Stephan  us  not 
to  publish  a  new  edition  without 
my  knowledge;  Hitherto  1  have 
not  found  leisure  to  finish  the  se¬ 
cond  book  of  my  poem  De  Splicer  a; 
and  therefore  I  have  not  made  a 
transcript  of  the  first:  as  soon  as 
the  former  is  completed,  1  shall 
transmit  them  to  you.  Salute  in 
my  name  all  oar  friends  at  Orleans, 
and  such  others  as  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient.  Farewel.  Edinburgh, 
July  the  twenty-fourth  1506/  The 
two  friends  whom  Buchanan  parti- 
cularizes  in  this  letter,  were  men 
ot  no  inconsiderable  distinction. 
Pierre  Montaure,  who  has  been 
commemorated  by  Thuanus  as  a 
man  of  excellent  talents,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  requests,  a  counsellor  of 


state,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  liW 
brary.  He  composed  Latin  verses 
with  uncommon  felicity,  and  was 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  mathema¬ 
tical  sciences.  His  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  rational  religion  in¬ 
volved  him  in  misfortune  :  having 
been  driven  from  Orleans,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  he  retired  to  San- 
cerre  sur  Loire,  where  his  unmerited 
exile  was  soon  terminated  by  death. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1570  j  and  his  intimate  friend  De 
1’ Hospital  composed  his  epitaph  in 
affectionate  and  indignant  terms. 
His  library  was  uncommonly  rich 
in  mathematical  manuscripts,  was 
pillaged  during  the  subsequent  tu¬ 
mults  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Henry 
des  Mesmes,  who  was  master  of 
the  requests,  and  enjoyed  other 
offices  of  dignity,  descended  from  a 
family  that  derived  its  remote  line¬ 
age  from  the  native  country  of  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Although  he  did  not  court 
the  fame  of  authorship,  few  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  more  generally 
known  among  their  learned  cotem¬ 
poraries.  He  was  not  only  a  gene¬ 
rous  encourager  of  literature,  but 
was  himself  a  man  of  erudition.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  noble  library, 

which  was  always  accessible  to  the 
* 

learned  ;  and  his  illustrious  family 
was  long  afterwards  distinguished 
for  the  same  liberality  of  conduct. 
Buchanan  was  not  the  only  poet 
who  confided  in  the  critical  judg¬ 
ment  of  Des  Mesmes  5  his  decisions 
seem  to  have  been  very  generally 
regarded  with  the  utmost  deference. 
Having  retired  from  the  court  in 
disgust,  he  died  in  the  month  of 
August,  1596,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four. 

“  His  promise  relative  to  the  three 
books  of  iambics,  epigrams,  and 
odes,  Buchanan  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  :  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
ten  years,  Daniel  strongly  urged 
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its  performance.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  those  poems  were  printed 
before  the  author’s  decease}  but 
they  now  contribute  to  form  the 
stately  and  variegated  monument 
of  his  fame.  Of  his  short  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pieces,  the  subjects  are 
sometimes  indeed  of  a  trivial  na¬ 
ture  }  but  even  those  lighter  efforts 
serve  to  evince  the  wonderful  ver¬ 
satility  of  his  mind.  His  epigrams, 
which  consist  of  three  books,  are 
not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  com¬ 
positions  :  the  terseness  of  the  dic¬ 
tion,  the  ductility  and  pungency  of 
the  thought,  have  deservedly  placed 
them  in  the  very  first  class.  The 
general  admiration  which  they  have 
excited,  appears  from  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  translated  and 
imitated  by  poets  of  various  coun¬ 
tries.  The  pointed  epigram  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  favourite  mode  of  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise  with  the  French  } 
and  several  accomplished  scholars 
of  that  nation  have  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  their  approbation  of  Bucha¬ 
nan’s  epigrammatic  wit.  Menage, 
who  has  pronounced  ail  his  verses 
to  be  excellent,  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  felicity  of  the 
subsequent  lines. 

u  Ula  mihi  semper  praesenti  dura  Neasra, 
Me,  quoties  absum,  semper  abesse  dolet. 
Non  desiderio  nostri,  non  moeret  amore, 
Sed  se  non  nostro  posse  dolore  frui.” 

That  admirable  philologer  has  imi¬ 
tated  them  in  one  of  his  Italian 
madrigals. 

“  Chi  creduto  1’avrebbe  ? 

L’empia,  la  cruda  Iola 
Del  mio  partir  si  duole, 

A  quel  hnto  dolore 
Non  ti  fidar,  mio  core. 

Non  e  vera  pietade 

Quella  che  monstra,  no;  ma  crudeltade. 
Dell’  aspro  mio  martire 
La  cruda  vuol  gioire ; 

Udir  la  cruda  i  mieisospiri  ardenti, 

£  mirar  vuole  i  duri  miei  tormenti.” 

M.  de  la  Monnoye,  a  man  of  ex¬ 


tensive  'and  accurate  literature, 
translated  the  same  epigram  into 
French. 

“  Philis,  qui  tete  a  tete  insensible  a  mes 
feux, 

Comte  pour  rien  mes  pleurs,  mes  soupirs, 
et  mes  vceux, 

Quand  jesuis  eloigne  regrette  ma  presence. 
Ah  !  dois-je  la-dessus  me  flater  vainement? 
Non,  non,  le  deplaisir  qu’elle  a  de  moa 
absence 

Lui  vient  de  ne  pouvoir  jou'fr  de  mom 
tourment,” 

Buchanan’s  epigram  In  Zoilum  has 
frequently  been  repeated  with  relish, 
and  frequently  translated. 

“  Frustra  ego  te  laudo,  frustra  me,  Zoiie, 
Liedis  : 

Nemo  mihi  credit,  Zoile,  nemo  tibi.” 

Menage,  who  has  written  another 
in  the  very  same  strain,  avers  that 
Buchanan,  as  well  as  himself,  was 
indebted  to  the  prose  of  Libanius. 

Ma-p  e/ae  Xcidogtus  /Aa%p,  Z<57Xe,  kou  <n  llrcca*»° 
O vyctp  e/Atm,  «  <to7s  iritis  tvtsi  X07 on. 

The  following  verses  of  M.  de  la 
Monnoye  are  professedly  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Buchanan’s  distich. 

«  Tu  dis  par  tout  du  raal  de  moi» 

Je  dis  par  tout  du  bien  de  toi : 

Quel  malheur  est  le  notre  ! 

L’on  ne  nous  croit  ni  fun  ni  f autre.” 

1  '  ,  '  :  w 

His  epigrammatic  epitaph  on  Jaco¬ 
bus  Silvius,  a  famous  professor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
shall  close  these  motley  transcripts. 

“  Silvius  hie  situs  est,  gratis  qui  nil  dedit 
unquam : 

Mortuus  et  gratis  quod  legls  ista  dolet,” 

Silvius  was  famous  for  his  learning, 
and  infamous  for  the  most  sordid 
avarice.  Buchanan’s  indignation 
had  been  provoked  by  the  indecent 
rage  which  he  publicly  testified 
against  two  poor  students,  who  had 
occasionally  attended  his  prelections 
without  paying  their  fees.  He  died 
in  the  year  1555  }  and  so  little  was 
his  memory  revered  among  his  pu¬ 
pils,  that  during  the  very  crisis  of 

his 
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Ins.  funeral  service,  some  of  them 
^  exhibited  Buchanan’s  epigram  on 
the  door  of  the  church.  H.  Ste- 
phanus  has  translated  this  distich 
into  French. 

“  let  gist  Sylvius,  auquel  end  en  sa  vie 
Pedonnerrien  gratisne  prit  aucim’e  envie: 
Et  ores  qu’ii  est  mort  et  tout  ronge  de  vers, 
Encores  a  despit  qu’on  lit  gratis  ces  vers.” 


“  The  editors  of  Buchanan  have 
uniformly  inserted  among  his  works, 
and  without  any  suggestion  of  its 
superiorness,  an  epigram  on  Julius 
the  second,  which  was  perhaps  writ¬ 


ten  before  Buchanan  was  born,  and 
certainly  before  be  had  exceeded  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
composed  and  circulated  during  the 
life-time  of  that  pontiff,  who  died 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
3  513;  and  Janus  Lascaris  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  favour  by  repelling  it  in 
another  epigram,  where  the  same 
topics  are  converted  to  his  praise, 
In  pne  collection,  the  satirical  lines 
are  ascribed  to  C.  Gr.  supposed  to 
be  Conradus  Grebelius  of  Zurich. 

“  In  the  present  arrangement  of 
Buchanan’s  poetry,  no  separate  book 
of  odes  is  to  be  found  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  bis  Miscellanea  is  of  the 
lyric  denomination*  In  his  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  psalms,  lyric  measures 
are  chiefly  employed ;  and  many 
odes  occur  among  his  other  produc¬ 


tions.  In  this  department  of  com¬ 
position,,  as  well  as  in  various  others, 
he  deservedly  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  modern  Latinists.  His 
diction  is  terse  and  elegant,  his. 
numbers  are  harmonious  ;  and  as 
his  genius  possessed  a  native  eleva¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  find  it  requisite  to 
invest  his  thoughts  with  an  eternal 
pomp  of  words.  Several  of  the  mo- 
derns,  and  even  Casimir  himself, 
seem  to  have  entertained  an  opinion 
that  the  dignity  of  lyric  poetry  can¬ 
not  be  supported  without  the  per¬ 


petual  straining  after  brilliant  meta¬ 
phors  and  gorgeous  diction;  from 
an  adherence  to  this  notion,  their 
productions  are  often  removed  to> 
an  equal  distance  from  classical  ele¬ 
gance,  and  from  genuine  sublimity. 
Buchanan’s  diction  is  lofty  when  the 
subject  requires  it ;  but  the  practice 
of  Horace  had  suggested  to  him 
that  every  ode  need  not  aim  at  su¬ 
blimity,  and  that  every  sublime  ode 
need  not  be  darkened  by  an  un¬ 
broken  cloud  of  metaphors.  His 
ode  on  the  first  of  May  has  been 
very  honourably  distinguished  by  a 
late  ingenious  and  elegant  writer. 
“  I  know  not,”  says  Mr.  Alison, 
any  instance  where  the  effect  of 
^  association  is  so  remarkable  in 
bestowing  sublimity  on  objects, 
to  which  it  does  not  naturally  be- 
long,  as  in  the  following  inimitable 
“  poem  of  Buchanan’s,  on  the 
month  of  May.  This  season  is, 
in  general,  fitted  to  excite  emo- 
tions  very  different  from  sublirrri- 
(i  ty,  and  the  numerous  poems 
which  have  been  written  in  cele- 
bratien  of  it,  dwell  uniformly  on 
“  its  circumstances  of  *  vernal  joy/ 
In  this  ode,  however,  the  cir- 
“  cumstances  which  the  poet  has 
“  selected,  are  of  a  kind  which  to 
"  me  appear  inexpressibly  sublime, 
“  and  distinguish  the  poem  itself 
by  a  degree  and  character  of  gran- 
“  deur  which  I  have  seldom  found 
“  equalled  in  any  other  composi- 
“  lion.” 

“  His  book  of  elegies,  nine  in 
number,  is  composed  with  his  usual 
felicity.  Some  of  them,  however, 
which  relate  to  the  ladies  are  not 
the  most  pleasing  of  his  perform¬ 
ances.  The  most  beautiful  of  these 
poems  is  the  elegy  on  the  first  of 
May ;  a  season  which  awoke  in  Bu¬ 
chanan  the  finest  emotions  of  a  truly 
poetical  mind.  The  whole  is  ten¬ 
der 
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i  tier  and  exquisite  ;  but  the  opening 
i  may  be  produced  as  no  unfavoura- 
c  ble  specimen. 

«  Festa  vocant,  Istisque  comes  Lascivia 
festis, 

At  chorus,  et  chorese  blandtfs  amicus 
Amor : 

|  Llidit  et  admissis  levis  Indulgentia  frenis, 
Et  ievat  assueto  libera  colla  jugo, 

Interea  vigiles  paullum  secediie  curse, 

Et  genitor  eur#  dure  facesse  labor  : 
Esteprocul  lites,  et  amarse  jurgia  linguae, 
Mixtaque  flebilibus  mcssta  querela  so- 
nis; 

Bum  renovat  Maius  senium  revolubilis 
sevi, 

Et  tenerum  verno  pingit  honore  so¬ 
lum  ; 

[  Dum  cceU  juvenile  decus,  mundique  ju- 
venta, 

Per  non  ingratas  itque  reditque  vices, 

[  Inque  recurrentes  sine  fine  revertitur  or- 
tus, 

Et  nunquam  fessis  secula  lustrat  equis.5' 

These  poetical  lines  are  conceived  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  ancient  elegy. 

“  In  the  sportive  effusions  of  his 
youth,  Buchanan  has  occasionally 
indulged  a  vein  of  pruriency,  from 
|  1  which  some  authors  have  very  rash¬ 
ly  drawn  conclusions  respecting  the 
morality  of  his  conduct.  “  His 
life,”  says  Dr'.  Stuart,  was  li- 
t(  beral  like  his  opinions.  From 
et  the  uncertain  condition  of  his  for- 
tune,  from  his  attachment  to 
tf  study,  he  kept  himself  free  from 
t(  the  restraint  of  marriage ;  but  if 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  from 
“  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  the 
“  wantonness  of  his  verses,  he  was 
no  enemy  to  beauty  and  to  love, 
“  and  must  have  known  the  tumults 
and  the  languors  of  voluptuous- 
ec  ness.”  The  necessity  of  this  in¬ 
ference  is  very  questionable.  Dr. 
Rlacklock  has  frequently  descanted 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  $  and  yet  he  was 
absolutely  blind  from  his  infancy. 
Buchanan  might  allude  to  raptures 
which  he  never  felt.  His  friend 
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Besa  had  indulged  his  youthful 
fancy  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  de¬ 
scription  ;  yet  he  afterwards  pro¬ 
tested  with  solemnity,  that  although 
his  verses  were  lascivious,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  chaste.  The  poets  of  that 
sera  seem  to  have  entertained  an 
opinion  that  no  man  was  entitled  to 
their  confraternity,  unless  lie  had 
offered  an  early  sacrifice  on  the  al¬ 
tars  of  Venus.  This  notion  they 
might  partly  imbibe  from  their  per¬ 
petual  study  of  the  Roman  authors  | 
the  principal  Latin  poets  of  antiquity 
had  bequeathed  for  their  use  abund¬ 
ant  examples  of  elegant  obscenity. 
The  modern  Italians,  whether  lay¬ 
men  or  priests,  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  ancient  precedents  :  some  of 
the  productions  of  Antoniu's  Pan  or- 
mita,  Pontanus,  and  Bembus,  verge 
upon  the  very  extremity  of  wanton¬ 
ness  and  impurity.  These  exam¬ 
ples  passed  to  other  nations  ;  Se- 
cundus,  Bonefonius,  and  many 
eminent  poets  beside,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their 
language,  and  the  grossness  of  their 
ideas.  And,  what  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  still  more  extraordinary, 
in  the  scholastic  Compilations  pub¬ 
lished  during  that  period  for  the  use 
of  Latin  versifiers,  this  department 
is  very  seldom  neglected  :  the  Epi- 
thetorum  Opus  of  Jo,  Ravisius  Tex- 
tor  exhibits  the  most  obscene  words 
in  the  Latin  language,  studiously 
illustrated  by  accurate  quotations 
from  ancient  and  modern  poets.  A 
long  train  of  Catholic  priests  have 
expatiated  on  the  languors  of  love 
and  the  ecstacies  of  enjoyment  :  as 
they  were  doomed  to  perpetual  ce¬ 
libacy,  they  must  either  have  en¬ 
tertained  a  hardy  contempt  of  moral 
reputation,  or  supposed  that  such 
productions  would  be  regarded  as 
mere  efforts  of  a  poetical  fancy.  Even 
ill  a  renowned  queen  of  Navarre, 

who 
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who  is  represented  as  a  woman  of 
consummate  virtue,  did  not  blush  to 
write  what  few  modern  ladies  would 
profess  to  read.  There  are  some 
poets,  says  Bayle,  who  are  equally 
chaste  in  their  verses  and  in  their 
conduct ;  others  who  are  neither 
chaste  in  their  conduct  nor  in  their 
verses  :  some  there  are,  unchaste 
in  their  verses,  and  yet  chaste  in 
their  conduct ;  and  whose  tire  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  head.  All 
their  wanton  liberties  are  sports  of 
fancy ;  th^ir  Candidas  and  their 
Lesbias  mistresses  of  fiction.  Dr. 
Stuart’s  suggestion  ought  therefore 
to  have  been  delivered  in  more  cau¬ 
tious  terms  :  and  Mr.  Wharton  has 
likewise  mentioned  Buchanan’s 
amatory  verses  in  a  manner  which 
betrays  some  degree  of  precipitancy. 
These  observations,  which  are 
merely  historical,  do  not  insinuate 
the  expediency  of  following  a  bad 
example,  however  prevalent.  Bu¬ 
chanan  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
compunction  for  having  been  guilty 
of  such  levity  ;  nor  is  it  incumbent 
on  his  biographer  to  commend  the 
youthful  sallies  which  he  himself 
condemned  in  his  graver  years,  By 
some  authors,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Benson,  his  delinquency  has 
however  been  described  in  terms  of 
illiberal  and  absurd  exaggeration. 

(<  While  he  presided  over  St.  Leo¬ 
nard’s  College,  he  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  university.  The  public  re¬ 
gister  bestows  upon  him  the  honour¬ 
able  title  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  Stephanus.  In  1566  and  the 
two  ensuing  years,  he  was  one  of 
the  four  electors  of  the  rector  ,•  and 
was  nominated  a  protector  by  each 
of  the  three  officers  who  were  suc¬ 
cessively  chosen.  For  several  years 
he  was  likewise  dean  of  faculty. 

“  Of  the  general  assembly  of  the 


national  church,  convened  at  Edin-* 
burgh  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1553,  Buchanan  had  sat  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  •  and  had  even  been  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  re¬ 
vising  “  The  Book  of  Discipline.” 
In  that  commission  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  Earl  Marischal, 
Lord  Ruthven,  the  bishop  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1567  ?  and  on  that  occasion  had 
the  honour,  though  a  layman,  of 
being  chosen  moderator. 

“  The  nation  was  now  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  ;  and  Buchanan  was  soon 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  politi¬ 
cian.  The  late  conduct  of  Queen 
Mary,  whom  he  once  regarded  in 
so  favourable  a  light,  had  offered 
such  flagrant  insults  to  virtue  and 
decorum,  that  his  attachment  was 
at  length  converted  into  antipathy. 
Having  placed  her  affections  on  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  the  most 
profligate  manners,  she  deemed  it 
expedient  to  remove  every  object 
which  might  obstruct  their  mutual 
views.  The  pusillanimous  and  ill- 
fated  king  was  murdered  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  156/  ;  and  it  is 
but  too  evident  that  his  deluded 
consort  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  nefarious  plot  by  which  he  fell. 
The  nation  indignantly  pointed  to 
the  actual  murderer ;  but  she  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  and  distinguished  him  by 
public  marks  of  her  favour.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  Bothwell,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  numerous  train  of 
horsemen,  seized  the  person  of  his 
sovereign ;  and  her  conduct  very 
clearly  evinced  that  this  expedient 
had  either  been  suggested  by  her¬ 
self,  or  at  least  had  been  adopted 
with  her  entire  approbation.  Hav- 
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wig  precipitately  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  lawful  wife,  his  infamous 
nuptials  with  the  queen  were  so¬ 
lemnized  bn  the  !5th  of  May, 
dhout  three  months  after  he  had  as^ 
sassinated  her  former  husbands  A 
Series  of  actions  so  unprecedented 
and  so  atrocious  could  not  fail  of 
producing  unbounded  indignation. 
But  the  schemes  of  Bothwell  were 
not  yet  accomplished  :  his  extreme 
solicitude  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
young  prince*,  excited  new  appre¬ 
hensions  3  and  a  powerful  confede¬ 
racy  was  at  length  formed  for  the  v 
purpose  of  defeating  the  design 
which  he  had  evidently  conceived. 
Both  parties  had  recourse  to  arms, 
and  Mary  followed  her  new  husband 
to  the  field,  But  when  fhe  hostile 
armies  encountered  each  "other,  he 
found  his  followers  so  little  disposed 
to  engage,  that  he  abandoned  the 
cfcpeen  in  the  midst  of  her  parley 
with  the  confederates,  and  quitted 
the  scene  with  precipitation.  She 
now  found  herself  in  the  power  of 
her  indignant  subjects  3  and  was 
certainly  exposed  to  treatment  which 
cannot  be  remembered  to  their  ho¬ 
nour.  As  her  undiminished  passion 
for  the  [ruffian  who  had  destroyed 
her  peace  and  her  reputation ,  would 
not  permit  her  to  yield  to  their  pro¬ 
posal  of  dissolving  so  indecent  a 
marriage,  they  readily  perceived 
the  consequences  of  suffering  her 
to  retain  that  power  which  she  had 
abused.  They  formed  the  resqlu- 
tion  of  securing  her  person  3  and 
she  was  committed  to  strict  custody 
in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  Her 
policy  induced  her  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  resigning  her  crown, 
and  to  invest  her  natural  brother 
the  Earl  of  Murray  with  the  re¬ 
gency.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1568, 
she  escaped  from  her  prison  j  and 
soon  afterwards  found  herself  at  the 


head  of  a  nmiiefbils  army.  ,  The 
defeat  at  Langside  terminated  her 
prospects  of  being  speedily  reinstat¬ 
ed  in  her  authority.  She  now  re¬ 
tired  into  England,  where  she  hop¬ 
ed  to  find  an  asylum  :  but  she  soon 
discovered  that  she  had  reposed  her 
confidence  ill  a  most  perfidious  and 
cruel  rival.  Having  incautiously 
offered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  English  queen, 
she  thus  found  a  pretext  for  degrad¬ 
ing  her  to  the  level  of  an  English 
subject  3  and  she  Was  most  ungene¬ 
rously  detained  ill  a  state  of  captivi¬ 
ty.  Elizabeth  required  the  regent 
to  empower  delegates  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  her  commissioners  3  but  as  hk 
principal  adherents  declined  so  ha¬ 
zardous  an  office,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  ignominious  necessity  of  at¬ 
tending  in  person.  His  associates 
in  this  commission  were  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  Bothwell  bishop  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  Pitcairn© 
commendator  of  Dunfermline.  H© 
was  also  accompanied  by  Buchanan, 
Maitland  of  Letliington,  Balnaves 
of  Hallhill,  Macgill  of  Itankeilor, 
and  some  other  individuals  of  infe¬ 
rior  attainments.  Balnaves  and 
Macgill  bore  the  character  of  able 
civilians  3  and  the  abilities  of  Mait¬ 
land  were  of  the  first  order.  The 
delegates  nominated  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  queen  were  Dr.  John  Lesley, 
bishop  of  Ross,  a  man  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
learning,  Lord  Livingston,  Lord 
Boyd,  Lord  Herreis,  Sir  John  Gor¬ 
don  of  Lochinvar,  Sir  James  Cock- 
burn  of  Skirling,  and  Gavin  PiamiK 
ton  commendator  of  Kilwinning. 
On  the  4th  of  October  1568,  the 
conference  was  opened  at  York  be¬ 
fore  the  commissioners  of  E.Habeth, 
but  in  the  course  of  the «  enduing 
month  it  was  transferred  to  West¬ 
minster,  This  singular  transaction 
O  was 
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was  managed  with  great  address  on 
both  sides.  Nor  was  Buchanan  the 
least  powerful  of  Murray’s  coadju¬ 
tors  :  he  composed  in  Latin  a  de¬ 
tection  of  Queen  Mary’s  actions, 
which  was  produced  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  at  Westminster,  and  was 
afterwards  circulated  with  great  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  English  court.  Hi s 
engaging  in  a  task  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  Ills  mode  of  executing  it, 
has  frequently  been  urged  as  a  proof 
of  his  moral  depravity ,  and  to  aug¬ 
ment  his  delinquency,  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  queen 
have  been  multiplied  with  much  in¬ 
genuity.  It  is  certain  that  she 
granted  him  the 'temporalities  of  the 
abbey  of  Crossragwell ;  and  beyond 
this  single  point  the  evidence  can¬ 
not  be  extended.  Nor  was  this  re¬ 
ward  bestowed  on  a  man  who  had 
performed  no  correspondent  ser¬ 
vices.  He  had  officiated  as  her 
classical  tutor,  and  had  composed 
various  poems  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Scottish  court  :  but  the  im¬ 
mortal  dedication  of  his  psalms  was 
alone  equivalent  to  any  reward 
which  she  conferred.  If  Buchanan 
celebrated  her  in  his  poetical  capa¬ 
city,  and  before  she  ceased  to  be  aii 
object  of  praise,  it  certainly  was  not 
incumbent  upon  him  to  approve  the 
atrocious  actions  which  she  after¬ 
wards  performed.  The  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  country  was  a  prior 
consideration  5  and  with  that  duty, 
hisfurtheradherenceto  the  infatuated 
princess  was  utterly  incompatible. 

(C  The  Earl  of  Murray  and 
his-  associates  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  This  work  of  Bu¬ 
chanan,  which  was  not  published 
till  157H  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson ;  who 
is  supposed,  with  great  plausibility, 
to  have  added  the  Actio  contra 


Mariam  See  tom  m  Reginam,”  and 
the  Latin  translation  of  Mary’s  first 
three  letters  to  the  Earl  of  BothwelL 
From  a  manuscript  notice  inserted 
in  a  copy  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  it  appears  that  the  Actio 
was  by  some  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  but  by  the  annotator  himself 
to  Wilson,  of  whom  he  must  ap¬ 
parently  be  supposed  to  have  bad- 
some  personal  knowledge.  Wilson 
was  at  that  time  master  of  the  re¬ 
quests,  and  afterwards  secretary  of 
state.  Some  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  general  texture  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  are  such  as  cannot  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  from 
Buchanan  5  and,  in  the  present  in¬ 
quiry,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  not  written  by 
him,  than  who  was  its  real  author. 
“  It  resumes,”  says  Mr.  Laing, 
“  the  detail  of  the  same  facts  con- 
“■  tained  in  the  Detection,  with  the 
“  tedious  repetition  natural  to  one 
“  author,  when  retracing  the  foot- 
steps  of  another,  whom  he  strives 
ff  only  to  surpass  in  violence  :  su- 
“  per  adding  such  local  description, 
and  vulgar  reports  as  a  keen  in- 
quirer,  who  had  visited  Scotland 
in  person,  might  collect  from 
“  Lesley,  and  other  Scots,  whom 
he  examined  on  the  subject.  The 
f(  Detection  is  a  concise  historical 
“  deduction  of  facts  ;  a  rapid  narra- 
“  live,  written  with  that  chaste 
"  and  classical  precision  of  thought 
cc  and  language,  from  which  each 
“  sentence  acquires  an  appropriate 
“  idea,  distinct  from  the  preceding, 
ce  neither  anticipated,  repeated,  nor 
intermixed  with  others  5  and  the 
“  style  is  so  strictly  historical,  that 
the  work  is  incorporated  in  Bu- 
ebanan’s  history  almost  without 
“  alteration.  But  the  Action  against 
“  Mary  is  a  dull  declamation,  and 
a  malignant  invective,  written  in 

ff  professed 
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|  ft  professed  imitation  of  the  ancient 
* k(  orators,  whom  Buchanan  has  never 
|  u  imitated  5  without  arrangement  of 
[ tc  parts,  coherence,  or  a  regular  train 
1  rc  of  ideas $  and  without  a  single 
f passage  which  Buchanan,  in  his 
[  <re  history,  has  deigned  to  transcribe. 

. A  man  inured  to  extemporary 
eloquence,  whose  mind  is  accus- 
W  tomed  only  to  popular  arguments, 
rf  and  his  tongue  to  prompt  and 
[  loose  declamation,  never  writes 
r  with  such  lucid  arrangements, 
r  - f  with  such  accuracy  of  thought, 

>  “  or  compression  of  style,  as  a  pro- 
t fessed  author,  who  thinks  no  la- 
i hour  too  great  for  what  is  be- 
i fe  queathed  to  posterity  ;  and  the 
| virulent  Action  against  Mary  no 
i<e  more  resembles  Buchanan’s  De- 
rr  tection,  than  the  coarse  and  ver- 
[i bose  ribaldry  of  Whitaker,  or  the 
W  elegant  yet  diffuse  rhapsodies  of 
•rf  Burke  and  Bolingbroke,  the  cor- 
: S(  rect  and  classical  precision  of  Ju- 
;  <(  nius  or  Hume.” 

“  The  regent  to  whom  Buchanan 
e  was  so  cordially  attached,  did  not 
[long  survive  those  transactions.  On 
the  :23d  of  January,  1570,  he  was 
*shot  in  the  street  of  Linlithgow,  by 
:  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  whom 
i  his  clemency  had  formerly  rescued 
from  an  ignominious  death.  The 
e  assassin  had  been  confirmed  in  his 
!  inhuman  enterprise  by  the  approba- 
t  tion  of  his  powerful  kinsmen.  The 
indignation  of  Buchanan  was  natu- 
rally  roused  against  the  house  or 
Hamilton  5  and  he  had  sufficient 
1  cause  to  suspect  that  their  purposes 
were  not  yet  completely  effected. 

.  Under  these  impressions,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  an  admonition  to  the  faith- 
!  ful  peers ;  in  which  he  earnestly 
adjured  them  to  protect  the  young 
king,  and  the  children  of  the  late 
regent,  from  the  perils  whiqh  seem¬ 
ed  to  await  them.  It  was  apparently 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
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1570,  that  he  composed  another 
Scottish  tract,  entitled  Chamcdcon. 
In  this  satirical  production,  he  very 
successfully  exposes  the  wavering 
politics  Of  the  famous  secretary 
Maitland.  The  secretary,  who  was 
justly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  publicly  exhibited  in  such  glar¬ 
ing  colours,  entertained  a  suspicion 
that  the  work  ’was  to  issue  from  the 
press  of  Bober t  Lekprevick ;  and  011 
the  14th  of  April,  1 5  7 1 ,  his  emissary 
Captain  Melvin  searched,  for  the 
third  time,  that  printer’s  house  in 
Edinburgh.  This  search  took  place 
about  eleven  o’clock  on  a  Saturday 
night;  but  Lekprevick  being  warn¬ 
ed  of  liis  danger,  had  previously  dis¬ 
appeared  with  such  papers  as  seemed 
to  threaten  disagreeable  consequen¬ 
ces.  The  Chameleon,  if  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  delivered  to  the  printer,  seems 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  Mait¬ 
land’s  vigilance  $  for  it  remained  in 
manuscript  till  the  beginning  of  last 
century.  The  style  of  these  two 
productions  is  at  least  equal  in  vi¬ 
gour  andelegance  to  that  of  any  other 
composition  in  the  ancient  Scottish 
language ;  though  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  happy  genius  of 
the  author  cannot  there  appear  in 
its  genuine  splendor.  ((  When  we 
read,”  says  an  accomplished  and 
able  writer,  the  compositions  of 
“  Buchanan  in  bis  native  tongue, 
how  completely  are  his  genius 
and  taste  obscured  by  those 
homely  manners  which  the  coarse - 
«  ness  of  his  dialect  recals  ;  and  how 
difficult  is  it  to  believe  that  they 
tf<r  express  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
“  of  the  same  waiter,  whose  Latin 
f<r  productions  vie  with  the  best  mo- 
dels  of  antiquity  1” 

Soon  after  the  assassination  of  bis 
illustrious  friend,  Buchanan  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  situation  of  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  importance  ;  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
jj  2  the 
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the  young  king.  For  this  prefer¬ 
ment,  he  was  apparently  indebted 
to  the  privy  council,  and  others  ot 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  as¬ 
sembled  in  consequence  of  that 
disastrous  event,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Having  appeared  before  the 
council,  he  resigned  his  office  ot 
principal  in  favour  of  his  friend 
Patrick 'Adamson,  probably  the^,  fa¬ 
mous  poet  who  was  afterwards  arch¬ 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Hie  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  being  permitted  to 
nominate  a  successor,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  his 
character  was  held.  Ihe  privy 
council  now  Admitted  Adamson  to 
fhe  principality  ;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  university  records 
that  he  ever  exercised  his  new  func¬ 
tions. 

“  The  prince  had  been  committed 
during  Ins  infancy  to  the  charge  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  the 
most  unblemished  integrity.  In 
15/0,  when  Buchanan  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  was  only  four  years 
of  age.  The  chief  superintendence 
of  his  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  Earl’s  brother.  Sir  Alexander 
Erskine,  <f  a  gallant  well-natured 

gentleman,  loved  and  honoured 
“  by  all  men.”  The  preceptors 
associated  with  Buchanan  were 
Peter  Young,  and  the  two  abbots  of 
Cambuskenneth  and  Dryburgh, 
both  related  to  the  noble  family  of 
Mar.  Young  was  respectable  for 
his  capacity  and  learning.  His  dis¬ 
position  was  naturally  mild 3  and 
his  prudent  attention  to  his  future 
interest  rendered  him  cautious  of 
offending  a  pupil,  who  was  soon  to 
be  the  dispenser  of  public  favours. 
Ele  was  afterwards  employed  iti  se¬ 
veral  political  transactions  ot  im¬ 
portance,  obtained  the  honour  ot 
knighthood,  and  received  an  annual 


pension  of  considerable  amount. 
The  lofty  and  independent  spirit  ot 
Buchanan  was  not  to  be  controlled 
by  the  mere  suggestions  of  cold 
caution ;  the  honourable  task  which 
the  voice  of  his  country  had  assigned 
to  his  old  age,  he  discharged  with 
simple  integrity,  and  was  little  so 
licitous  what  impression  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  his  discipline  might  leave  on 
the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil.  James, 
who  was  of  a  timid  nature,  long 
remembered  the  commanding  aspect, 
which  his  illustrious  preceptor  had 
assumed.  Ot  the  uncourtly  disci¬ 
pline  to  which  he  was  subjected,  two 
instances  have  been  recorded  3  but 
with  regard  to  their  authenticity,- 
every  inquirer  shall  be  left  to  decide- 
for  himself.  The  king  having  caught 
a  fancy  for  a  tame  sparrow  which 
belouged  to  his  play-fellow  the 
master  of  Mar,  solicited  him  with¬ 
out  effect  to  transfer  his  right 3  and 
in  endeavouring  to  wrest  it  out  ok 
his  hand,  he  deprived  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  animal  of  life.  Erskine  having- 
raised  due  lamentation  for  its  un¬ 
timely  fate,  the  circumstances  were 
reported  to  Buchanan,  who  lent  his 
young  sovereign  a  box  on  the  ear„ 
and  admonished  him  that  he  was 
himself  a  true  bird  of  the  bloody 
nest  to  which  he  belonged.  A 
theme  which  had  one  day  been  pre¬ 
scribed  to  the  royal  pupil,  was  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  anci 
other  noblemen  during  the  reign  oH 
James  the  third.  After  dinner  he 
was  diverting  himself  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  Mar  3  and  as  Buchanan,  who 
in  the  meantime  was  intent  on  read¬ 
ing,  found  himself  annoyed  by  their 
obstreperous  mirth,  he  requested! 
the  king  to  desist  3  but  as  no  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  suggestion,  he: 
threatened  to  accompany  his  next 
injunction  with  something  more 
forcible  than  words.  James,  whose: 
ear  had  been  tickled  by  the  quaint 

application; 
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application  of  the  apologue  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  theme,  replied  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  who  would 
hell  the  cat.  His  venerable  precep¬ 
tor,  who  might  have  pardoned  the 
remark,  was  perhaps  offended  with 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  uttered  ; 
he  threw  aside  his  book  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  bestowed  upon  the  de¬ 
linquent  that  species  of  scholastic 
discipline  which  is  deemed  most 
ignominious.  The  countess  of 
Mar,  being  attracted  by  the  wail¬ 
ing  which  ensued,  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  taking 
the  precious  deposit  in  her  arms, 
she  demanded  of  Buchanan  how  he 
presumed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  “  the 
Lord’s  anointed  ?”  To  this  interro¬ 
gation,  lie  is  said  to  have  returned 
an  answer  that  contained  a  very  un¬ 
ceremonious  antithesis  relative  to 
the  part  which  had  received  the 
chastisement.  A  man  who  was  no 
stranger  to  polished  society  can  hardi¬ 
ly  be  suspected  of  such  unpoliteness 
to  a  lady,  unless  we  suppose  her  to 
have  assumed  a  degree  of  insolence 
which  rendered  it  expedient  to  con¬ 
vince  her,  by  an  overwhelming 
proof,  that  he  disowned  her  autho¬ 
rity. 

“  The  young  monarch’s  profi¬ 
ciency  in  letters  was  such  as  reflect¬ 
ed  no  discredit  on  his  early  instruct¬ 
ors.  He  undoubtedly  acquired  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  scholas¬ 
tic  knowledge,  and  attained  to  the 
command  of  a  fluent  and  not  inele¬ 
gant  style.  By  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  cotemporaries,  he 
has  even  been  extolled  as  a  prodigy 
of  erudition  :  but  the  commenda¬ 
tions  bestowed  upon  a  living  poten¬ 
tate  are  generally  to  be  received 
with  the  utmost  cautipn.  His  lite¬ 
rary  attainments  are  however  com¬ 
memorated  in  terms  of  respect  by 
several  eminent  writers,  who  can¬ 
not  be  suspected  of  the  same  parti- 
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ality  of  judgment.  Dr.  Parr  admits 
that  he  was  possessed  of  no  con¬ 
temptible  share  of  learning;  and  an 
admirable  historian  mentions  his 
BacnXfxcy AS^ay  with  appropriate  praise. 
“  Notwithstanding,”  says  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  the  great  alterations  and 
“  and  refinements  in  national  taste 
“  since  that  time,  we  must  allow 
this  to  be  no  contemptible  per- 
ee  formance,  and  not  to  be  inferior 
“  to  works  of  most  cotemporary 
writers,  either  in  purity  of  style 
“  or  justness  of  composition.”  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  of  various 
denominations. 

That  he  should  regard  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  preceptor  with  any  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  affection,  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  mother  Buchanan  had 
discussed  in  a  very  unceremonious 
style ;  and,  in  return,  James  has  re¬ 
peatedly  mentioned  the  name  of 
Buchanan  with  very  little  reverence. 
The  royal  author  condemns  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Scotland  as  an  infamous  in¬ 
vective  ;  and  admonishes  his  heir 
apparent  to  punish  such  of  his  future 
subjects  as  should  be  guilty  of  re¬ 
taining  it  in  their  custody.  James 
is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  most  formidable  enemies. 
The  only  son  of  an  ill-fated  princess 
was  naturally  solicitous  to  wash 
away  the  foul  spots  of  her  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  this  view  he  exerted 
all  the  powerful  influence  attached 
to  his  sceptre.  Men  of  letters  who 
courted  his  favour,  were  too  easily 
induced  to  consider  his  mother's 
fame  as  immaculate ;  and  as  her  re¬ 
putation  was  incompatible  with  that 
of  her  principal  accuser,  the  next 
step  of  expediency  was  to  convict 
Buchanan  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  His  strong  antipathy  can¬ 
not  indeed  excite  much  surprise  ; 
but  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
magnanimous  to  suppress  his  indig¬ 
nation 
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nation  against  a  preceptor,  who 
liad  discharged  his  duty  with  the 
most  conscientious  solicitude.  Of 
the  future  glory  of  his  pupil,  and 
the  attendant  felicity  of  his  country. 
Buchanan  seems  to  have  cherished 
many  a  fond  and  anxious  hope  3  but 
all  his  labours  proved  abortive,  and 
his  expectations  deceitful.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  James,  which  had 
presented  no  unfavourable  dawn, 
was  naturally  opaque  5  and  the  ma¬ 
lignant  influence  of  courtly  adula¬ 
tion  speedily  counteracted  the  effect 
of  those  salutary  maxims  of  virtue 
and  polity,  with  which  it  was  the 
perpetual  solicitude  of  Buchanan  to 
fortify  his  tender  mind.  From  the 
mature  wisdom  of  his  instructor, 
he  might  have  imbibed  the  durable 
principles  of  a  legitimate  sovereign¬ 
ty  3  might  have  learned  to  secure 
his  own  glory,  to  provide  for  the 
future  peace  of  his  race,  and  to 
consider  the  happiness  of  his  people 
as  the  most  splendid  object  of  regal 
ambition.  But  his  notions  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  after  having  been  fostered 
by  a  more  genial  atmosphere,  be¬ 
came  at  length  so  utterly  extrava¬ 
gant  as  to  approach  the  borders  of 
phrenzy.  In  his  native  country,  he 
was  frequently  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  contempt 3  but  England  bad 
long  been  habituated  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  house  of  Tudor.  His  son  in¬ 
herited  his  political  errors  as  well 
as  his  crown  3  though  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  scorned  improvement,  the  rest 
of  the  nation  had  begun  to  sicken 
at  perpetual  encroachment  and  sub¬ 
mission  3  and  the  ensuing  struggle, 
which  was  unquestionably  followed 
by  remote  consequences  of  a  salu¬ 
tary  nature,  involved  the  death  of  a 
monarch  whose  faults,  though  of 
the  first  magnitude,  were  faults  of 
education,  if  the  pupil  of  Buchanan 
had  been  worthy  of  such  a  precep¬ 
tor,  the  royal  house  of  Stewart 


might  still  have  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  their  ancestors. 

“  One  of  the  earliest  propensities 
which  he  discovered,  was  an  ex¬ 
cessive  attachment  to  favourites  3 
and  this  weakness,  which  ought  to 
have  been  abandoned  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  childhood, 
continued  to  retain  its  ascendancy 
during  every  stage  of  his  life.  His 
facility  in  complying  with  every  re¬ 
quest  alarmed  the  prophetic  sagaci¬ 
ty  of  Buchanan.  On  the  authority 
of  the  poet’s  nephew,  Chytraeus  has 
recorded  a  ludicrous  expedient  which 
he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
recting  his  pupil’s  conduct.  He 
presented  the  young  king  with  two 
papers,  which  he  requested  him  to 
sign  3  and  James,  after  having  slight¬ 
ly  interrogated  him  respecting  their 
contents,  readily  appended  Ins  sig¬ 
nature  to  each,  without  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  even  a  cursory  perusal.  One 
of  them  was  a  formal  transference 
of  the  regal  authority  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  days.  Having  quitted  the 
royal  presence,  one  of  the  courtiers 
accosted  him  with  his  usual  saluta¬ 
tion  3  but  to  this  astonished  noble¬ 
man  he  announced  himself  in  the 
new  character  of  a  sovereign  3  and 
with  that  happy  urbanity  of  hu¬ 
mour  for  which  lie  was  so  distin¬ 
guished,  he  began  to  assume  the 
high  demeanour  of  royalty.  He 
afterwards  preserved  the  same  de¬ 
portment  towards  the  king  himself  3 
and  when  James  expressed  Ins 
amazement  at  such  extraordinary " 
conduct,  Buchanan  admonished  him 
of  his  having  resigned  the  crown. 
This  reply  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
monarch’s  surprise  3  for  he  now 
began  to  suspect  his  preceptor  of 
mentalderangement.  Buchanan  then  ! 
produced  the  instrument  by  which  1 
he  was  formally  invested  3  and,  with  1 
the  authority  of  a  tutor,  proceeded  ; 
to  rpmind  hiinvof  the  absurdity  of  I 
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assenting  to  petitions  in  so  rash  a 


manner. 

“  About  the  period  when  he  was 
nominated  preceptor  to  the  king, 
other  marks  of  distinction  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  His  first  civil  ap¬ 
pointment,  which  he  seems  to  have 
retained  but  a  short  while,  was  that 
of  director  of  the  chancery.  The 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  John,  af¬ 
terwards  Lord  Maitland,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  office  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  adherence  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  queen,  it  was  very  laudably 
conferred  on  Buchanan,  in  the  year 
15/0.  The  Earl  of  Lenox  was  at 
that  time  regent.  His  situation  as 
lord  privy  seal  was  undoubtedly  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  probably  lucrative. 
It  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  office  he  retained  for 
the  space  of  several  years.  On  the 
30th  of  April,  15/8,  he  nominally 
resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
Thomas,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  Ibert ;  but  that  measure 
seems  only  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  rever¬ 
sion.  For  in  the  month  of  June, 
he  voted  in  parliament  for  the  abbot 
of  Dunfermline’s  being  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  English  court ;  and 
in  that  of  July  for  the  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  being  excluded  from  the  king’s 
council.  So  late  as  the  year  1580, 

■  one  of  his  correspondents  addresses 
him  by  the  title  of  preceptor  and 
counsellor  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 

“  With  the  three  former  regents 
he  was  cordially  connected  $  but  the 
conduct  of  Morton  had  deservedly 
excited  his  patriotic  indignation.  It 
was  by  the  seasonable  council  ot 
Buchanan  and  Sir  Alexander  Er- 
skine,  that  the  king  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  depose  him  irom  lib  office, 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  regaining.  The  situation 
of  Scotland  during  that  unhappy 
period  is  sufficiently  known,  ft 
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was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  exert 
over  this  country  a  very  unwarrant¬ 
able  influence  ;  and  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  speedy  union  might  per¬ 
haps  have  considerable  tendency  to 
reconcile  many  upright  men  to  her 
views.  A  list  of  twenty-four  per¬ 
sons  in  Scotland,  whom  she  pro¬ 
posed  to  attach  by  pensions,  is  still 
preserved.  One  hundred  pounds 
was  the  gratuity  intended  for  Bu¬ 
chanan  ;  and  several  noble  earls  are 
not  there  valued  at  a  higher  price. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that 
this  pension  was  ever  conferred  $ 
nor  is  any  material  inference  to  be 
rashly  deduced  from  the  insertion 
of  his  name  in  the  scrolls  ot  a  poli¬ 
tical  projector,  residing  in  a  different 
kingdom. 

Buchanan  was  equally  con® 
suited  as  a  politician  and  as  a  scho¬ 
lar.  The  inconveniences  which 
were  found  to  result  from  the  use 
of  a  multiplicity  of  Latin  grammars 
in  the  different  schools  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  having  been  represented  to 
the  young  monarch,  a  committee 
of  learned  men  was  appointed  to  de¬ 
liberate  respecting  a  competent  re¬ 
medy.  Buchanan  presided  ;  and 
his  coadjutors  were  Peter  Young, 
Andrew  Simpson,  and  James  Car¬ 
michael.  They  assembled  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Stirling;  and  while 
they  continued  to  exercise  their 
commission,  were  suitably  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  charge  of  the  king. 
Having  found  the  grammars  com¬ 
monly  in  use  to  be  extremely  de¬ 
fective,  it  was  resolved  that  three 
of  their  number  should  attempt  to 
establish  a  more  rational  standard. 
Simpson,  who  was  schoolmaster, 
and  afterwards  minister  of  Dunbar, 
undertook  the  rudiments ;  Carmi¬ 
chael,  wlio  was  likewise  a  school¬ 
master,  what  is  improperly  termed 
etymology ;  and  to  Buchanan  was 
assigned  the  department  of  prosody. 
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The  respective  tracts  of  these  gram¬ 
marians  were  in  due  time  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  press ;  but  they  did  not 
long  continue  to  be  received  as  the 
standard  introduction  to  the  Latin 
language.  The  expediency  of  the 
legislature  interfering  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  may  very  safely  be  called 
ill  question.  From  the  promiscu¬ 
ous  use  of  different  elementary 
treatises,  some  inconveniences  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  arise  :  but  if  certain 
grammars  were  to  be  authoritatively 
intruded  on  all  the  schools  of  a 
kingdom,  no  future  opportunity 
would  be  left  for  that  gradual  im¬ 
provement  which  may  be  expected 
in  every  department  of  human  art. 
If  king  James’s  regulations,  which 
were  probably  authorized  by  an  or¬ 
der  pf  council,  had  continued  to  be 
enforced  with  any  degree  pf  rigour, 
the  grammatical  works  of  Ruddiman 
might  never  have  been  undertaken. 
If  the  Scottish  geometers  had  been 
compelled  to  adhere  to  a  particular 
text- book,  Euclid  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  never  have  been  illustrated 
by  the  labours  of  ]Jr.  Simspn  and 
Mr.  Playfair. 

((  In  the  month  of  July,  1578,  the 
parliament  granted  a  commission 
■ f  to  certain  noble,  reverend,  wor- 
fc  shipful,  and  discreet  persons,  to 
'tc  visit  and  consider  the  foundations 
• *  and  erections  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  within  this  realm  i 
to  reform  such  things  as  sounded 
1‘  to  superstitiop,  idolatry,  and  po- 
pery  f  tp  displace  unqualified  and 
unfit  persons  from  the  discharge 
A  of  their  offices  in  the  said  univer* 
cc  sities;  and  to  establish  such  qua* 
lified  and  worthy  persons  therein 
as  they  should  find  good  and  suf- 
A  ficipnt  for  the  education  of  youth.” 
These  commissioners  having  failed 
to  convene  at  the  time  specified, 
|  he  business  was  consequently  de¬ 
cayed  3  but  it  wras  afterwards  expe¬ 


dited  by  a  remonstrance  from  the 
general  assembly.  The  delegates , 
of  the  church  particularized  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews  as  a  proper 
subject  for  the  first  experiment  of 
reformation  :  and  the  privy  council 
enjoined  the  heads  of  that  university 
to  repair  to  Edinburgh  on  a  certain 
day,  and  to  submit  their  charters 
to  the  inspection  of  a  commission 
which  was  now  appointed.  The 
commissioners  who  acted  upon  this 
occasion  were  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
Robert  commendator  of  Dunferm¬ 
line,  George  Buchanan,  James  Ha- 
liburton,  and  Peter  Young.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  much  to  alter  and  redress, 
they  subscribed  a  memorial,  dated 
on  the  8th  pf  November,  15/9  5  and 
their  scheme  of  reformation  was  ra¬ 
tified  by  parliament  on  the  11th  of 
the  same  month.  This  very  curi¬ 
ous  memorial,  which  is  written  in 
the  Scottish  language,  is  known  to 
have  been  the  production  of  Bu¬ 
chanan.  The  general  plan  is  very 
skilfully  delineated  ;  and  it  evident¬ 
ly  presupposed  the  nation  to  abound 
in  men  of  learning.  The  act  of 
parliament  which  ratified  Bucha¬ 
nan’s  scheme  was  afterwards  re¬ 
pealed,  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  which  the 
academics  pretended  to  have  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  such  mate¬ 
rial  alterations.  But  they  may  fairly 
be  suspected  of  having  been  unwil¬ 
ling  to  pursue  the  arduous  path  of 
erudition  which  had  been  prescribed : 
it  was  more  easy  to  observe  the  old 
formalities  of  the  schools,  than  to 
embrace  so  large  a  plan  of  discipline. 
The  former  act  was  repealed  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1(321  3  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  of  the  repealing  statute 
are  such  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  of  King  James’s 
parliaments.  To  these  legislators 
it  seemed  “  most  equitable  that  the 
y  will  of  the  founders  should  take 
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effect,  except  where  the  same  is 
repugnant  to  the  true  religion 
jrf  presently  professed  within  this 
V  kingdom.”  But  it  was  certainly 
as  far  remote  from  the  will  of  the 
founders;  that  their  colleges  should 
ever  become  seminaries  of  any 
new  religion,  as  that  the  plan  of 
scholastic  discipline  originally  pre¬ 
scribed  should  be  subjected  to  salu¬ 
tary  innovations.  If  in  one  instance 
k  was  absolute  sacrilege  to  violate 
the  tenor  of  their  bequest,  it  must 
in  all  other  instances  have  been  the 
same.  But  as  it  had  been  found 
expedient  to  supersede  their  regula¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  very  essen¬ 
tial  article  of  religion,  it  ought  like¬ 
wise  to  have  occurred  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  that  to  banish  unprofitable 
modes  of  study  was  a  measure  not 
less  consistent  with  equity.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  their  genuine  origin, 
it  is  always  proper  to  consider  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  kind  as  having  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  pure  motives  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  public  spirit ;  and  to 
promote  their  correspondence  with 
the  progressive  nature  of  man,  must 
be  deemed  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  general  principles  which  their 
authors  ostensibly  entertain.. 

The  merit  of  Buchanan,  as 
must  already  have  appeared,  was 
not  overlooked  by  Ills  countrymen; 
and  his  consequence  abroad  had 
been  increased  by  the  respect  which 
he  secured  at  home-  From  the 
general  state  of  religious  opinions 
in  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  the 
conspicuous  character  of  the  royal 
instructor,  the  Protestants  on  the 
continent  seem  to  have  conceived 
early  hopes  of  finding  in  the  Scottish 
monarch  a  powerful  accession  to 
the  common  cause.  So  considera¬ 
ble  was  the  influence  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  scholar,  that  his  favour  was 
even  sol  ici  ted  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  so  famous  by  the  title  ox 


Henry  the  Great.  In  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Buchanan,  that  accom¬ 
plished  prince  requested  him  to  in¬ 
stil  into  the  tender  mind  of  his  pm 
pil  such  sentiments  as  might  con¬ 
duce  to  their  future  attachment. 
This  letter  he  intrusted  to  hrs  faith¬ 
ful  adherent  Philip  Mornay,  a  man 
highly  distinguished  for  his  literary 
and  political  talents.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  voyage  to  England, 
Mornayfell  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
and  it  was  carried  off  with  the  rest 
of  the  plunder ;  but  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  London,  he  apprized  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  his  master’s  wishes.  The 
French  protestants  were  extremely 
solicitous  for  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  James  and  the  king  of 
Navarre’s  sister;  and  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  several  persons  of  that 
class,  Rf  Lemaqon  de  la  Fontaine 
requested  Buchanan  to  promote  a 
scheme  which  might  essentially 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
the  reformed  religion.  Two  of  his 
letters  relative  to  this  subject  have 
been  preserved  ;  but  what  encou¬ 
ragement  the  project  received,  is 
not  known. 

Beza,  the  friend  of  Buchanan, 
and  the  terror  of  the  Papists,  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  young  king 
with  similar  views.  In  the  year 
1580,  he  dedicated  to  James  one  of 
his  publications,  in  a  strain  suffi¬ 
ciently  calculated  to  pre-engage  his 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  into-, 
rests.  On  this  occasion,  he  wrote 
a  short  epistle  to  his  early  friend. 

‘  Behold,  my  dear  Buchanan,  a 
f  notable  instance  of  double  ex- 
c  travagance  in  a  single  act ;  afford - 
c  imr  an  illustration  of  the  charac- 
f  terrain  phrenzy.  of  poets — -provided 
c  you  admit  me  to  a  participation 
(  of  that  title.  I  have  been  guilty 
'  f  of  trifling  with  a  serious  subject, 
f  and  have  dedicated  my  trifles  to  a 
f  king.  If,  with  your  usual  polite¬ 
ness 
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*  ness,  and  in  consideration  of  our 

*  ancient  friendship,  you  should  un- 
4  dertake  to  excuse  both  these  eircum- 
*■  stancestothe  king,  I  trust  the  matter 
4  will  have  a  fortunate  issue :  but  if 
4  you  refuse,  I  shall  be  disappointed 

*  in  my  expectations.  The  scope  of 

*  this  little  work,  such  as  it  is,  you 
4  will  learn  from  the  preface  5  name- 
4  ly,  that  the  king,  when  he  shall 

*  be  aware  of  the  high  expectations 
4  which  he  has  excited  in  all  the 

*  churches,  may  at  the  same  time, 
4  delighted  with  those  various  and 
4  excellent  examples,  become  more 
4  and  more  familiar  with  his  duty. 

*  Of  this  work  I  likewise  send  a  copy 

*  to  you,  that  is,  owls  to  Athens  3  and 

*  request  you  to  accept  it  as  a  token 

*  of  my  regard.  My  late  Paraphrase 

*  of  the  Psalms,  if  it  has  reached 
4  your  country,  will  I  hope  inspire 
4  you  with  the  design  of  reprinting 
4  your  own,  to  the  great  advantage 
4  of  the  church  :  and,  believe  me, 

4  it  is  not  so  much  myself  as  the 
4  whole  church  that  entreats-you  to 
4  accelerate  this  scheme.  Farewel, 

*  excellent  man.  May  the  Lord 

*  Jesus  bless  your  hoary  hairs  more 
4  and  more,  and  long  preserve  you 
4  for  our  sake.  Geneva,  March 
4  1 6th,  Jo 80.’ 

44  In  a  former  letter,  )3eza  had 
congratulated  him  on  the  promising 
disposition  of  his  royal  pupil.  4  l 
4  could  not  suiter  this  safe  messenger 
4  to  depart  without  a  letter,  at  once 
4  to  convince  you  that,  during  your 
4  absence,  I  have  carefully  preserved 
4  and  continually  cherished  your  re- 
'  raembrance,  and  to  offer  you,  or 
1  rather  the  whole  nation,  my  con- 
4  gratuhnions  in  reference  to  what 

*  you  have  signified  to  our  friend 
4  Scrimger  3  namely,  that  you  are 
<  blest  with  a  king  whose  childhood 
4  has  already  afforded  such  inclica- 
4  tions  of  piety  and  every  virtue,  as 

,  ‘  have  excited  in  the  public  mind  the 


4  hope  and  expectation  of  all  that  is 
4  desirable.  God  forbid  that  the 
4  same  mischance,  which  not  long 
4  ago  befel  a  neighbouring  nation, 
4  should  befal  you  :  but  may  he  ra- 
4  ther  grant  that  Scotland,  being 
4  thus  possessed  of  a  king  endowed 
4  with  every  accomplishment  of 
4  body  and  mind,  may  at  length  re- 
4  pose  from  the  domestic  wrars  and 
4  assassinations  with  which  it  has 
4  so  long  been  annoyed,  and  en- 
4  joy  the  blessings  of  holy  peace. 

4  May  the  same  merciful  Father 
4  rid  you  of  your  Medea,  or  Atha- 
4  lia  :  for  I  cannot  find  a  name  suit- 
4  able  to  her  misdeeds.  With  re- 
4  spect  to  our-  affairs,  you  will  I 
4  .hope  receive  complete  information 
4  from  our  friend  Young.  From 
4  the  perusal  of  your  Psalms  I  have 
4  derived  incredible  delight  :  al- 
4  though  they  are  such  as  could 
4  only  have  proceeded  from  your- 
4  self,  yet  I  wish,  what  to  you  will 
4  by  no  means  be  difficult,  that  from 
4  being  good  you  would  render  them 
4  the  best,  or,  if  you  please,  better 
4  than  the  best.  Farewel,  excellent 
4  man,  together  with  all  the  good 
4  and  pious.  May  the  Lord  Jesus 
4  presense  you  in  health  and  safety, 
4  Geneva,  April  12th,  15/2.’ 

4  4  These  i  llus  tr  ious  fr  i  e  n  ds  d  i  spl  ay  ed 
a  strong  congeniality  of  disposition  : 
they  were  animated  with  the  same 
ardent  spirit  of  independence,  and 
were  equally  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Reformation.  From  the 
same  warmth  of  zeal  that  prompted 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence, 
they  were  sometimes  betrayed  into 
a  violent  and  intemperate  style.  The 
terms  which  Buchanan  has  applied 
to  Queen  Alary  and  Archbishop 
Hamilton  are  such  as  can  hardly  be 
justified  3  and  Beza  has  often  treated 
his  literary  antagonists  in  a  very  re¬ 
prehensible  manner.  Beza,  like 
bis  admirable  correspondent,  evinced 
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an  early  predilection  for  poetry ;  and 
he  likewise  executed  a  complete 
Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.  Their 
respective  versions  have  repeatedly 
been  associated  together  ;  but  as 


Le  Clerk  has  very  properly  sug¬ 
gested,  this  was  a  comparison  which 
Beza  ought  not  so  rashly  to  have 
hazarded. 
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(From  t 

TOUCH  AN  AN  expired  a  short 

IS  while  after  five  o’clock,  on 
the  morning  of  Friday  the  28th  of 
September,  1582.  He  was  then 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Grey-friars  3 
and  his  ungrateful  country  never 
afforded  his  grave  the  common  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  monumental  stone.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years,  his  tomb 
was  opened  3  and  his  skull,  or  at 
least  a  skull  supposed  to  be  his,  was, 
by  the  intervention  of  Principal 
Adamson,  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent. 

The  death  of  this,  illustrious 
man  was  less  commemorated  by  the 
surviving  poets  than  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected.  Some 
poetical  tributes  were  however  pro¬ 
duced  011  the  occasion.  Andrew 
Melvin,  who  had  frequently  cele¬ 
brated  him  while  alive,  did  not  fail 
to  discharge  the  last  debt  of  lettered 
friendship. 

u  Er£o  silent 'mavni  Buchaaani  in  funere 

O  u 

Musas  ? 

,  Nec  vatem  Aoniduni  flet  pia  turba 
suum  ? 

An  secum  Buchananus  habet  montem, 
unde  C&race-nre 

Devoivnnt  moestis  murmura  trunca 
modis  ?  / 

An  secum  Buchananus  habet  fontem,  un¬ 
de  poetse 

pierijs  poti  collachrymantur  aqnis  ? 


e  same.) 

Aonio  frustra  quatruntur.  vertice  Muste  ; 

Castalio  frustra  e  fonte  petuntur  aqua;. 
Pro  monte  est  ccelum,  pro  fonte  est  Chris- 
tus  :  utrumque 

Et  Christum  et  coslum  nunc  Buchananus 
habet. 

Hausisti  hinc  sacros  latices,  divine  poeta: 

Fudisti hinc  summo  carmina  digna Deo. 
Plauriat  hinc  quisquis  Buchanani  in  funere 
meeret, 

Ut  vatum  fundat  carmina  digna  Deo.” 

Joseph  Scaliger  has  also  written  his 
epitaph,  and  in  terms  of  liberal  and 
appropriate  praise. 

“  Postquamlaude  tua  patriam,merxtisque 
beasti, 

Buchanane,  tuis  Solis  utrumque  latus, 
Contemptis  opibus,  spretis  popularibus 
auris, 

Ventosa^que  fugax  ambitionis,  obis; 
Praemia  quiua  quater  Pisaeae  functus  olivae, 
Et  linquens  animi  pignora  rara  tui : 

In  quibus  hand  tibi  se  anteferent  quos  Itala 
vates 

Terra  dedit:  nec  quos  Gallia  mater  alit, 
JEquahunt  genium  felicis  carminis,  et  quae 
oYbis  habet  famae  conscia  signa  tu®. 
Namque  ad  supremum  perducta  poetica 
culmen 

Ip  te  start,  nec  quo  progrediatur  habet. 
Imperii  fuerat  Romani  Scotia  limes  : 
Romani  eloquii  Scotia  finis  erit.” 

Buchanan  had  consecrated  a 
monument  of  his  own  fame,  com¬ 
posed  of  materials  more  permanent 
than  brass  or  marble  ;  but  his  coun¬ 
try  has  at  length  afforded  him  one  of 
those  memorials  which  are  of  least 
value  when  most  merited,  and  which 
contribute  more  to  the  honour  of  the 

living 

Q 
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living  than  of  the  dead.  An  obelisk, 
nineteen  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  extending  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  three  feet,  was  ,  lately 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  village 
of  Killearn.  The  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  late  Robert  Dunmore, 
Esq,  to  a  very  numerous  company 
assembled  in  the  house  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  that  vicinity.  Professor 
Richardson,  well  known  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivator  of  polite  literature, 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  A 
subscription  was  immediately  open¬ 
ed,  and  nearly  completed  by  those 
classical  guests )  and  one  of  their 
number,  the  late  Mr.  Craig,  a  ne¬ 
phew  of  Thomson,  furnished  the 
architectural  design  as  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  To  this  memorial  of  departed 
genius  the  intelligent  traveller  re¬ 
sorts  with  veneration  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“  Buchanan  had  experienced 
many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
and,  in  every  situation,  had  adhered 
to  those  maxims  of  conduct  which 
he  deemed  honourable.  His  inte¬ 
grity  was  stern  and  indexible  :  what 
has  been  regarded  as  the  least  imma¬ 
culate  part  of  his  character,  natu¬ 
rally  resulted  from  the  prominent 
dualities  of  a  mind  which  could  not 
sufficiently  accommodate  itself  to 
the  frailties  of  mankind.  The  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  ill-fated  queen  were, 
in  his  opinio, m  such  as  dissolved 
every  tie  by  which  he  might  once 
be  bound :  her  conduct,  he  suppos¬ 
ed,  had  not  only  destroyed  her 

•*  v  J 

hereditary  claims  of  allegiance,  but 
had  even  reflected  disgrace  and  in- 
flamy  on  human  nature.  This  sen¬ 
timent,  whatever  may  be  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  its  origin,  was  certainly 
entertained  by  Buchanan  $  who  has 
accordingly  vented  his  unbounded 
indignation  in  terms  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  justified.  But  the  age 
in  which  lie  lired  was  rude  and 


boisterous ;  nor  did  the  exquisite 
cultivation  of  his  mind  entirely  de*- 
fend  him  from,  the  general  conta¬ 
gion.  He  was  subject  to  the  nice 
and  irritable  feelings  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend  exalted  genius  j  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  attachment,  and 
violent  in  his  resentment  ;  equally 
sincere  in  his  love  and  in  his  hatred. 
His  friends,  among  whom  he  num¬ 
bered  some  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  characters  of  that  sera,  regarded 
him  with  a  warmth  of  affection 
which  intellectual  eninence  cannot 
alone  secure.  Of  an  open  and 
generous  disposition,  he  displayed 
the  enviable  qualities  which  render 
domestic  intercourse  profitable  and 
interesting.  The  general  voice  had 
awarded  him  a  pre-eminence  in  li¬ 
terature  that  seemed  to  preclude  all 
hopes  of  rivalship  :  but  his  estimate 
of  his  ovvn  attainments  was  uniform¬ 
ly  consistent  with  perfect  modesty  5 
and  no  man  could  evince  himself 
more  willing  to  acknowledge  gen¬ 
uine  merit  in  other  candidates  for 
fame.  This  affability,  united  to  the 
charms  of  a  brilliant  conversation, 
rendered  his  society  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  persons  of  the  most  opposite 
denomination.  His  countenance 
was  stern  and  austere,  but  his  heart 
soft  and  humane.  In  his  writings, 
he  inculcates  the  principles  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  benevolence  j  and  in 
his  commerce  with  the  world,  he 
did  not  depart  from  his  solitary  spe¬ 
culations.  His  patriotism  was  of 
that  unadulterated  species  which 
flows  from  general  philanthropy  : 
his  large  soul  embraced  the  common 
family  of  mankind,  but  his  affec¬ 
tions  "taught  him  that  his  first  re¬ 
gards  were  due  to  the  barren  land 
from  which  he  derived  his  birth. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  habitua¬ 
tion  to  an  academical  life,  his  man¬ 
ners  betrayed  none  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  mere  pedagogue.  During  liis 

latter 
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latter  years,  when  his  constitution 
was  broken  by  complicated  diseases, 
and  his  mind  sick  of  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects,  he  became  negligent  in  his 
dress,  and  perhaps  somewhat  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  ceremonials  of  private 
intercourse ;  but  his  general  cha¬ 
racter  was  that  of  a  man  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  the  urbanity  of  his  wit.  His 
conversation  was  alternately  faceti¬ 
ous  and  instructive.  George  Bu~ 

'  o 

chanan’s  wit  is  still  proverbial  among 
his  countrymen 3  and  a  motley  col¬ 
lection  of  his  supposed  repartees  and 
adventures  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  His  humour 
was  however  of  a  more  dignified 
denomination  than  it  is  there  repre¬ 
sented  j  nature  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
tended  him  for  the  ornament  and 
reformation  of  a  court.  The  native 
elegance  of  his  mind,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  reputation,  secured 
him  the  utmost  respect  and.  deference 
from  such  of  his  countrymen  as 

j 

were  not  separated  from  him  by  the 
rancour  of  political  zeal :  and  al¬ 
though  he  even  assumed  considera¬ 
ble  latitude  in  censuring  the  errors 
of  exalted  station,  yet  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  his  manners  prevented 
his  liberties  from  exciting  resent¬ 
ment.  Conscious  of  personal  worth 
and  of  intrinsic  greatness,  he  did 
not  fail  to  assert  his  own  privileges  : 
mere  superiority  of  rank  was  not 
capable  of  alluring  him  to  a  servile 
and  degrading  attachment j  but  it 
was.  equally  incapable  of  provoking 
his  envy  or  malice.  In  the  course 
of  his  chequered  life,  he  found  him¬ 
self  not  unfrequeiitiy  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  poverty  j  but  his  philo¬ 
sophical  mind  never  learned  to  stoop 
to  the  suggestions  of  sordid  pru¬ 
dence.  Although  he  at  length  en¬ 
joyed  one  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
crown,  and  possessed  other  sources 
of  emolument,  yet  his  liberality 


seems  to  have  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  opulence  ;  lie  purchased 
no  estates,  and  had  no  hoards  of 
treasure  to  bequeath.  Of  his  pro¬ 
digality  or  ostentation  no  evidence 
occurs  :  it  is  not  therefore  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
principal  charms  of  his  wealth 
arose  from  its  application  to  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  consequently 
of  its  eternal  moment,  his  convic¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  complete 
and  uniform.  Sir  James  Melvil. 
although  lii.s  political  enemy,  has 
candidly  represented  him  as  a  man 
of  piety.  The  nature  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Reformation  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  usual  wisdom  :  he 
eagerly  hailed  the  dawn  of  an  aefa 
which  promised  to  relieve  the  world 
of  enormous  delusion,  and  of  enor¬ 
mous  profligacy  5  but  he  certainly 
could  not  approve  the  excesses  of  a 
party  which  evinced  sufficient  incli¬ 
nation,  as  soon  as  it  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  power,  to  tyrannize  over  the 
consciences  of  mankind.  The  ex¬ 
travagances  of  John  Knox,  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  and  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  most  powerful  cham¬ 
pion  in  a  cause  of  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  same  general  sentiments, 
have  received  no  splendid  encomi¬ 
ums  from  the  historical  pen  of  Bu¬ 
chanan.  He  was  too  delicate  to 
devour  popular  creeds,  and  too  en¬ 
lightened  to  applaud  the  tierce  spirit 
of  intoleration  in  men  who  had 
themselves  been  roused  to  strenu¬ 
ous  action  by  the  bitterness  of  per¬ 
secution.. 

Nor  was  the  genius  of  Bucha¬ 
nan  less  variegated  than  his  life.  In 
his  numerous  writings,  he  disco- 

O  J 

vers  a  vigorous  and  mature  combi- 
nation  of  talents  which  have  seldom 
been  found  united  in  equal  perfec¬ 
tion.  According  to  tire  common 

opinion. 
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opinion,  intellectual  superiority  is 
almost  invariably  circumscribed  by 
one  of  the  two  grand  partitions 
"which  philosophers  have  delineated  5 
it  is  either  founded  on  the  predomi¬ 
nancy  of  those  capabilities  which 
constitute  what  is  termed  the  ima¬ 
gination,  or  of  those  which  in  con- 
tradistinction  are  denominated  the 
understanding.  These  different 
powers  of  exertion,  though  certainly 
not  incompatible  with  each  other, 
are  but  rarely  found  to  coalesce  in 
equal  maturity.  Buchanan  has 
however  displayed  them  in  the  same 
high  degree  of  perfection.  To  an 
imagination  excursive  and  brilliant, 
he  unites  an  undeviating  rectitude  of 
judgment.  His  learning  was  at 
once  elegant,  various,  and  pro¬ 
found  :  Turnebus,  who  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  the  same  college, 
and  whose  decisions  will  not  be 
rashly  controverted,  has  character¬ 
ized  him  as  a  man  of  consummate 
erudition.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  had  limited  their  aspiring 
hopes  to  one  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  even  to  excel  in  one,  de¬ 
mands  the  happy  perseverance  of  a 
cultivated  genius.  Plato  despaired 
of  gaining  a  reputation  by  his  poetry ; 
the  poetical  attempts  of  Cicero, 
though  less  contemptible  perhaps 
than  they  are  commonly  represented, 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
transmit  an  illustrious  name  to  fu¬ 
ture  ages.  Buchanan  has  not  only 
attained  to  excellence  in  each  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition,  but  in  each 
species  has  displayed  a  variety  of 
excellence :  in  philosophical  dia¬ 
logue  and  historical  narrative,  in 
lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  in  elegy, 
epigram,  and  satire,  he  has  never 
been  equalled  in  modern,  and  hard¬ 
ly  surpassed  in  ancient  times.  A 
few  Roman  poets  of  the  purest  age 
have  excelled  him  in  their  several 
provinces  ;  but  none  of  them  has 
evinced  the  same  capability  of  uni¬ 


versal  attainment.  Horace  and 
Livy  wrote  in  the  language  which 
they  had  learned  from  their  mothers  ; 
but  its  very  acquisition  was  to  Bu¬ 
chanan  the  result  of  much. youthful 
labour.  Yet  he  writes  with  the 
purity,  the  elegance,  and  freedom 
of  an  ancient  Roman.  Unfettered 
by  the  classical  restraints  which 
shrivel  the  powers  of  an  ordinary 
mind,  he  expatiates  with  all  the 
characteristic  energy  of  strong  and 
original  sentiment  5  he  produces 
new  combinations  of  fancy,  and  in¬ 
vests  them  with  language  equally 
polished  and  appropriate.  His  dic¬ 
tion  uniformly  displays  a  happy  vein 
of  elegant  and  masculine  simplicity; 
and  is  distinguished  by  that  propriety 
and  perspicuity,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  man  perfectly  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  own  ideas,  and  of  the 
language  in  which  he  writes.  The 
variety  of  his  poetical  measures  is 
immense,  and  to  each  species  he  im¬ 
parts  its  peculiar  grace  and  harmony. 
The  style  of  his  prose  exhibits  corre¬ 
spondent  beauties  j  nor  is  it  chequer¬ 
ed  by  phraseologies  unsuitable  in 
that  mode  of  composition.  His 
diction,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
is  not  a  tissue  of  centos  ;  he  imitates 
the  ancients  as  the  ancients  imitated 
each  other.  No  Latin  poet  of  mo¬ 
dern  times  has  united  the  same  ori¬ 
ginality  and  elegance;  no  historian 
has  so  completely  imbibed  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  antiquity  without  being  be¬ 
trayed  into  servile  and  pedantic  imi¬ 
tation.  But  his  works  may  legiti¬ 
mately  claim  a  higher  order  of  merits 
they  have  added  no  inconsiderable 
influx  to  the  general  stream  of  human 
knowledge.  The  wit,  the  pungency y 
the  vehemence,  of  his  ecclesiastical 
satires,  must  have  tended  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  genial  flame  of  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  political  speculations 
are  evidently  those  of  a  man  who 
had  nobly  soared  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  age. 
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in  Abyssinia. 

[From  Mr.  Murray’s  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.] 


'•T-TWO  different  objects  occupied 
1  at  this  time  Mr.  'Bruce’s  atten¬ 
tion.  One  of  them  was  the  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun,  which  was 
to  happen  in  June  He  wish¬ 

ed  to  observe  that  phenomenon, 
which  was  visible  only  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  globe;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  without  under¬ 
taking-  a  long  and  dangerous  journey 
through  Armenia,  and  the  regions 
to  the  north  of  it,  inhabited  by  the 
wandering  Tartars.  The  vast  dis¬ 
tance  between  Asia  Minor  and  a 
place  suitable  for  observing  the  tran¬ 
sit,  seems  to  have  made  less  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind  than  it  reasonably 
ought  to  have  clone.  He  had  pro¬ 
cured  routes  of  the  way  to  the  shores 

* 

of  the  Caspian,  and  probably  would 
have  attempted  to  rgach  them,  if 
other  difficulties  had  not  prevented 
him.  But  he  had  lost  all  his  astro¬ 
nomical  instruments  at  Bengazi,  and 
observations  of  such  importance  re¬ 
quired  the  most  improved  which  had 
yet  been  constructed.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  friends  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  requesting  them  to  purchase 
for  him  such  instruments  as  he  de¬ 
scribed.  Their  answers  discouraged 
him  greatly.  They  informed  him, 
that  no  instrument  fit  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  could  be  procured  in  time,  as 
all  the  best  artists  were  already  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  different  astronomers 
who  intended  to  observe  the  transit. 
This  disappointment  was  aggravated 
by  accounts,  which  he  received  from 
England,  of  absurd  and  disrespect¬ 
ful  stories  relating  to  himself  and 
hif>  travels,  which  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  there  by  some  persons  envious 
©f  his  reputation. 

“  The  other  project  was  a  journey 


into  Abyssinia,  in  which  most  of  the 
learned  had  placed  the  sources  ofthe 
Nile.  The  discovery  of  these  had 
been  long  held  out  as  an  achieve¬ 
ment  worthy  of  the  ambition  of 
kings,  and  had  taken  deeper  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  mind  than  any 
other. project.  But  as  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  scientific  man¬ 
ner,  without  the  aid  of  astronomical, 
instruments,  he  was  obliged  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  application  that  ha 
made  to  his  friends,  and  which  he* 
had  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
would  be  unfavourable. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  March,  J  /§S, 
lie  left  Aleppo.  In  his  way  to  Tri¬ 
poly,  he  came  to  the  Asi,  or  Orontes, 
the  ford  of  which  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  the  river  was  swollen 
with  the  rains  from  the  mountains. 
The  natives  treacherously  pointed 
out  a  ulace  where  there  had  former- 
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ly  been  a  bridge,  at  which,  having 
attempted  to  pass,  he  and  his  horse 
fell  suddenly  into  a  deep  and  rapid 
current,  out  of  which  he  escaped 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

He  thence  travelled  slowly  along 
the  PJfceeician  shore,  and  halted  se¬ 
veral  days  at  Tripoly,  Beirout,  Tor- 
tosa,  and  other  places  on  the  way, 
where  he  had  friends,  or  wished  to 
gratify  curiosity. 

“  Soon  alter  arriving  at  the  hospi¬ 
table  mansion  of  M.  Clerembaut,  he 
received  letters  from  his  friends  in 
Europe,  informing  him,  that  they 
had  procured,  and  would  ship  for 
Alexandria,  a  quantity  of  astrono¬ 
mical  instruments.  As  these  were 
to  be  dispatched  for  Egypt,  and 
well-founded  reasons  inclined  him 
to  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  journey 
into  the  north  of  Asia,  he  resolved 
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to  visit  the  fofffter  country,  which 
Norden  and  Pococke  ha*1*  praised  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  ancient  ar- 
chitecture.  He  expected  to  find  in 
the  temples  of  Dendera  andTliebes, 
some  original  proportions  and  forms 
which  had  suggested  the  Greek  or¬ 
ders.  The  strength  and  simple 
grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  architec¬ 
ture  were  already  known  in  Europe, 
but  Mr.  Bruce  hoped  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  some  of 
its  other  qualities,  not  less  curious 
and  remarkable.  If  in  this  he  was 
iiot  successful  to  the  extent  of  his 
wishes,  the  disappointment  that  he 
felt  was  relieved'  by  the  hopes  of 
more  important  discoveries  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  into  which  he  now  had  resolv¬ 
ed  to  penetrate,  at  the  expence  of 
every  other  enjoyment,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life. 

Having  sailed  from  Si  don,  dune 
25,  1768,  lie  arrived  soon  after  at 
Alexandria.  As  he  had  seldom  quit¬ 
ted  the 'Arab  dress  since  his  ship¬ 
wreck  at  Bengazi,  he  retained  it  on 
landing  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  mislead 
the  inquisitive  spirit  of  thepopulace, 
who  mistook  him  under  this  disguise 
for  a  Muerebin,  or  Barbary  Arab. 

“  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the 
Mameluke  government,  was  filled 
with  oppression  and  injustice. 
There  was  no  security  for  life  or 
property.  Though  the  supreme 
power  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  All  Bey,  who  favoured 
the  Christians,  lie  entrusted  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  revenue  to  the 
Copts  and  Jews,  whose  aversion  to 
the  Franks  counteracted  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  unusual  partiality.  The 
Bey  retained  on  the  throne  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  original  condition. 
He  was,  like  most  Mahometans,  an 
implicit  believer  in  astrology,  and 
therefore  bad  chosen  for  Ins  mini¬ 
ster  a  Copt,  called  Maalem  Risk,  a 
pretender  to  that  ridiculous  science. 


When  Mr.  Bruce’s  astronomical  irw 
struments  were  landed  at  Alexandria, 
Risk  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
their  owner’s  skill  in  astrology,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  forwarded  with¬ 
out  paying  duty,  or  being  examined 
at  the  custom-house. 

“  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  servants  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rosetto  by  land,  travelling, 
in  the  dress  of  Barbary  Arabs,  and 
thence  embarked  on  the  Nile  for 
Cairo,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  by  the  mercantile  house  of 
Julian  and  Bert  ran,  and  by  other 
French  merchants,  to  whom  Mr. 
Bruce  was  recommended  by  his 
friends  in  the  Levant.  When  he 
privately  communicated  to  them  his 
intention  of  penetrating  into  Abys¬ 
sinia,  they  were  struck  with  asto¬ 
nishment  at  the  rashness  of  such  a 
design,  but  offered  to  assist  him  in 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  In 
order  that  the  government  might 
not  be  prejudiced  against  him  by  in¬ 
sinuations,  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
going  to  India,  and  seldom  appeared 
in  public,  except  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Dervish  who  was  skilled  in  magic, 
and  cared  for  nothing  but  study. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  vi¬ 
sited  by  Risk,  who  questioned  him 
respecting  his  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  and  introduced  him  to  hisrnas- 
ter  as  a  physician  and  astrologer. 
After  a  few  audiences,  he  complete¬ 
ly  gained  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Bey  by  his  superior  skill 
in  medicine  and  prophecy. 

{<r  In  the  course  of  his  attendance 
on  the  Bey,  lie  met  with  a  Coptic 
priest  called  Father  Christopher, 
who  had  been  his  chaplain  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  at  Algiers,  and 
who  was  now  promoted  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Archimandrite  under  Mark, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This  priest 
informed  him,  that  there  was  a 
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Humber  of  Greeks  in  Abyssinia, 
many  of  whom  enjoyed  the  first  of¬ 
fices  in  the  state  ;  and  that  they  all 
had,  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
patriarch,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Abyssinian  church,  and  honoured 
by  the  whole  nation.  He  introduced 
his  friend  to  the  patriarch,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  procure  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  principal  Greeks 
at  Gondar,  accompanied  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  bull  or  pastoral  admonition,  in 
which  they  should  be  enjoined  to 
renounce  their  pride  and  vanity,  and 
to  support,  with  all  their  influence, 
the  stranger  whom  the  .patriarch 
sent  among  them.  The  priest  made 
no  delay  in  accomplishing  his  pro¬ 
mises,  and  Maalem  Risk  furnished 
peremptory  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to 
the  cashiefs  of  the  principal  places 
on  the  Nile,  to  Hamam,  Shekh  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  to  the  governors 
of  Deir  and  Ibrirn,  garrison  towns 
far  up  the  river,  on  the  way  to  Don- 
gola.  The  Bey  likewise  wrote  in 
favour  of  Yagoube  his  physician,” 
to  the  Sheriffe  or  Prince  of  Mecca, 
the  governor  of  Masuah,  and  to  the 
King  of  Sennaar. 

“  Mr.  Bruce  sailed  from  Cairo, 
December  12,  1/08,  on  a  voyage  up 
the  Nile.  Soon  after  his  departure 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Shekh 
of  the  Howadat  Arabs,  by  whose 
friendship  he  was  enabled  to  visit 
the  country  about  Metrahenny,  and 
to  determine,  after  Pococke,  the  site 
of  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Egypt.  He  thence  successively 
Peached  Gawa,  Achmim,  and  Den- 
dera,  the  last  of  which  places  is  well 
known  to  possess  most  magnificent 
remains  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
At  Furshout  he  was  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  Shekh  Hamam,  who  held 
the  government  of  the  greater  part 
of  Upper  Egypt,  arid  by  his  nephew 
ishmael  at  Badjoura,  with  whom 
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he  resided  till  the  /  th  of  January, 

“  Having  resumed  his  voyage,  he 
arrived  at  the  villages  Elgournu  and 
Medin’et- Abou,  situated  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by 
Thebes,  the  oldest  metropolis  of 
Egypt.  He  there  visited  the  caves, 
in  the  adjacent  mountain,  which 
were  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings;, 
but  seem  to  have  been  the  common, 
burial-place  of  the  city.  The  ban¬ 
ditti,  who  live  in  these  sepulchres, 
obliged  him  to  cross  the  Nile  at  mid¬ 
night  to  Luxor,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  governor. 

Having  passed  Esne  and  Edfu, 
he  came  to  a  place  called  Shekh 
Ammer,  the  residence  of  Ni miner, 
chief  of  the  Ababde  Arabs,  who 
possesses  the  desert  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egy  pt.  Mr.  Bruce  hav*. 
ing asked  the  protection  of  Niramer, 
who  was  an  old  man,  in  ill  health, 
and  much  disposed  to  be  grateful  for 
some  medicines  which  the  former 
had  sent  him  from  Furshout,  the 
Shekh  rose  from  his  couch,  and, 
lifting  his  emaciated  hand,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  curse  on  any  of  the  tribe 
who  should  injure  him.  He  then 
summoned  his  people  to  the  tent 
and  concluded  the  covenant  of 
friendship  between  them  and  his 
physician. 

“  After  having  secured  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ababde  Arabs,  Mr. 
Bruce  visited  Syene  and  the  cata¬ 
ract.  He  then  returned  down  the 
river  Negadd  and  Badjoura,  where 
he  waited  the  departure  of  a  caravan, 
partly  belonging  to  Shekh  Hamam> 
and  partly  to  the  Ababde,  which 
was  soon  to  set  out  for  Cosseir,  oil 
the  Red  Sea.  Along  with  ir,  helefr, 
Kenne,  Feb.  10,  1709,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  across  the  barren  desert,  which 
lies  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Gulf.  This  wilderness  is  part 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
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tons  the  whole  length  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  which,  except  that  which 
divides  Barbary  from  the  regions  on 
the  Niger,  is  perhaps  the  most  and 
in  the  world.  Mt.  Brace  after  suf¬ 
fering  much  inconvenience  from  the 
people  of  the  Caravan,  arrived  at 
Cesseir  ou  the  22d  of  February,  and 
remained  there  till  the  5th  of  April, 
when  lie  sailed  for  Arabia,  During 
his  residence  at  Cosseir,  he  made  an 
excursion  up  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  as  far  as  N.  L*  23°  5S\  and 
examined  Jibbel  Zumrud,  the  eme¬ 
rald  mine,  described  by  Pliny  and 
other  ancient  writers. 

**  Being  desirous  to  visit  as  many 
parts  of  the  Red  Sea  as  possible,  in¬ 
stead  of  sailing  oyer  to  Jidda,  he  di¬ 
rected  Ins  course  for  Tor,  a  village 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Mount  Sinai. 
In  this  voyage, as  indeed  inallothers 
which  he  performed  in  the  east,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  the  hydrogra¬ 
phy  of  Ids  courses,  making  plans  of 
the  different  harbours,  and  observa¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  future  navigators. 
He  likewise  collected  a  number  of 
Marine  productions,  of  various  kinds, 
in  which  the  Red  Sea  is  exceedingly 
fertile. 

From  Tor  he  sailed  along  the 
Arabian  shore,  by  Imho  and  Rabac, 
to  Jidda,  where  he  landed  on  the  3d 
of  May.  During  this  voyage  he  had 
slept  little,  being  afflicted  with  slight 
returns  of  the  ague  which  he  had 
"caught  at  Bengazi,  and  from  which 
he  suffered  exceedingly  in  -Syria. 
He  had  long  worn  'the  Arab  dress, 
and  had  sometimes  passed  fora  Bar- 
feary  Arab  at  Cairo,  Shekh  Aramer, 
and  other  places  of  the  desert.  He 
now  so  much  resembled  a  lurkish 
gallon  gy,  or  sailor,  that  the  capl'.in 
of  the  port  of  Jidda  was  astonished 
to  hear  some  of  his  servants  say  that 
he  was  an  Englishman. 

•<  As  Itoon  as  Mr.  Bruce  came  on 


shore,  his  baggage  was  carried  to  th* 
custom-house,  while  he  went  in  his 
neglected  dress  to  the  English  fac* 
tory  established  in  that  town.  Jidda 
is  the  port  in  Arabia  from  which  the 
English  East  India  Company  usually 
disperses  its  merchandise  over  the 
adjoining  countries.  There  was  then 
a  number  of  East  India  ships  in  the 
harbour,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  station,  and  the 
enormous  extortions  of  the  Sheri  Be 
of  Mecca,  sufficient  to  ruin  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  commerce.  Mr,  Bruce, 
whose  appearance  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  in  his  favour,  was  driven  from 
the  gate  of  the  factory  by  one  of  his 
countrymen  and  relations,  who  mis¬ 
took  him  for  a  vagrant  y  but  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  and 
compassion  by  Captain  Ihornhill, 
of  the  Bengal  Merchant,  In  the 
mean  time,  Yousef  Cabil,  governor 
of  Jidda,  having  taken  the  liberty 
of  examining  his  baggage,  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  in  it  a  number  of  va¬ 
luable  presents,  and  letters  written 
by  persons  of  the  highest  dignity, 
particularly  a  firman  from  the  Siiy 
blitne  Porte,  a  letter  to  the  Khan  of 
Tartar?,  and  several  others  from  AH 
Bey,  addressed  to  the  Sheriffe  of 
Tvleeca,  to  his  minister  Metical  Aga, 
and  to  Yousef  Cabil  himself.  I  he 
style  of  these  letters  alarmed  the  go¬ 
vernor.  He  came  immediately  to 
the  factory  to  inquire  abowtthe  En¬ 
glish  nobleman,  recommended  by 
the  Grand  Signior  and  All  Bey,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  him  sitting 
under  a  shed  in  the  habit  of  a  1  urk- 
ish  sailor.  A  good  understanding 
w-ts  instantly  established  with 
Yousef;  the  English  gentlemen 
used  their  whole  influence  to  pro¬ 
mote  Mr.  Bruce’s  designs,  and  every 
head  was  employed  in  proem  ing 
letters  of  the  most  effective  kind 
from  the  Sheriffe  of  Mecca  to  the 
governor  of  Masuah,  the  king  of 
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Abyssinia,  and  his  general  andprime 
minister,  Michael  buhul. 

<(  The  country  which  Mia  Bruce 
now  prepared  himself  to  visit,  though 
nearly  bordering  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ted  Sea,  has  no  regular  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Though  the  oldest,  and  indeed  the 
only  Christian  kingdom  in  Africa, 
its  inhabitants  are  sunk  in  the 
deepest  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Owing'  to  a  violent  but  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  Je¬ 
suits,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
change  the  form  of  religion  from 
that  of  the  Greek  church  of  Alex¬ 
andria  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
very  name  of  Frank  or  European,  is 
generally  regarded  in  Abyssinia,  as 
synonimous  with  pagan  and  infidel. 
Besides  this  prejudice,  which  had 
hitherto,  occasioned  in  Habbesh  the 
death  or  banishment  of  every  Euro¬ 
pean,  a  civil  war  of  the  most  violent 
kind  rendered,  at  this  period,  that 
country  still  less  easy  of  access  to 
foreigners.  Three  powerful  parties 
the  Kuaranya ,  the  Galla ,  and  the 
Tigre,  divided  the  kingdom  into  as 
many  factions,  of  which  it  is  here 
necessary  for  the  perspicuity  of  the 
ensuing  narrative,  to  give  a  short  ac¬ 
count.  The  Kuaranya,  so' called 
from  Kuara,  a  small  province  in  the 
west  of  Abyssinia,  where  the  kin¬ 
dred  of  Welleta  Georgs,  the  queen, 
who,  on  the  death  of  king  Bacufta, 
her  husband,  in  1/29,  being  chosen 
guardian  to  her  son  M  asons  II.  con¬ 
firmed  her  authority,  by  raising  her 
own  relations  to  ail  places  of  trust 
and  importance.  On  the  death  of 
her  son,  in  1/54,  she  was  nominated 
guardian  to  her  grandson  Joas j  but 
this  Prince  being  descended  by  his 
mother  from  the  Galla,  a  barbarous 
nation,  which  in  former  times  had 
overrun  the  kingdom,  regardless  of 
the  opinion  of  his  Abyssinian  sub¬ 
jects,  put  his  relations  in  possession 


of  his  army  and  provinces.  The 
queen’s  kindred  opposed  this  dan¬ 
gerous  measure  unsuccessfully.  The 
Galla,  in  176’/,  murdered  Eshte, 
the  principal  leader  of  her  party, 
which  was  followed  by  a  junction  of 
the  Galla  with  Michael,  governor 
of  Tigre,  the  province  of  Habbesh,, 
nearest  to  Arabia,  a  powerful,  am¬ 
bitious,  and  savage  warrior,  who  de¬ 
tested  both  parties,  and  secretly  as¬ 
pired  to  the  direction  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  King  and  the  Galla 
imprudently  conferred  on  this  gene¬ 
ral  the  high  offices  of  Bias  and  Betti* 
det,  which  constituted  him,  by  the 
laws  of  that  country,  guardian  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  King, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forces.  This  promotion  oc¬ 
casioned  the  rebellion  of  the  Queen’s 
son-in-law,  Mariam  Barea,  governor 
of  Begemder,  a  rich  province  near 
the  capital,  who  was  Michael’s  inve¬ 
terate  enemy,  and  who  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  in  his  government,  by  the 
King  and  the  Galla.  No  sooner 
was  the  destruction  of  that  nobleman 
accomplished,  than  Michael  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Galla  them¬ 
selves,  drove  them  from  the  capital, 
and  having  assassinated  the  King, 
placed  on  the  throne  a  man  entirely 
superannuated,  grand-uncle  of  the 
Prince  he  had  murdered.  This  per¬ 
son,  being  found  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  ordinary  duties  of  go¬ 
vernment,  was  secretly  destroyed 
by  Michael’s  order,  and  his  son  Te* 
clahaimanout ,  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  raised  to  the  sovereign¬ 
ty,  under  the  general’s  direction 
and  influence.  To  confirm  these 
violent  proceedings,  the  governor 
of  Tigre  attempted  to  secure  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  old  Queen,  by  mar¬ 
rying  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Esther,  the  widow  of  Mariam  Ba¬ 
rea,  and  by  concluding  a  league  with 
Poivussen  and  Gusho ,  governors  ot 
E  2  the 
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and  Amhdra,  and  both  leaders  of 
the  Queen’s  party.  This  alliance 
was  granted  by  the  Queen  and  her 
relations,  merely  with  the  view  of 
joining,  at  a  more  convenient  time, 
with  the  Galla,  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  from  their  common  ene¬ 
my.  Till  this  should  be  practicable, 
the  Kuaranva  acknowledged  the 
King  elected  by  Michael,  and  unit¬ 
ed  their  forces  with  his  army  in  a 
general  expedition  (December  1 768) 
against  the  Galla  general  fiiil. 
This  person,  hereditary  chief  of  all 
fclie  Galla  nation  in  Abyssinia,  and 
absolute  master  of  the  four’ southern 
provinces  of  Gojam,  Danwt,  M ait- 
ska,  and  Agom-midri,  had  declared 
his  intention- to  revenge  the  murder 
of  the  late  King,  and  to  drive  Mi¬ 
chael  home  to  his  own  district  of 
Tigre.  At  the  moment  when  Mr. 
.Bruce  approached  the  Abyssinian 
territories,  Michael  was  wasting  ba¬ 
sil’s  province’s-  with  fire  and  sword. 
All  subordination  was  for  a  time, 
at  an  end  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  province  of  Tigre,  belonging 
to  Michael  himself,  was  as  disor¬ 
derly  as  Agow-midre,  the  seat  of 
war,  in  which  Mr.  Bruce  intended 
to  visit  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 
But  the  command  of  the  province 
nearest  to  Arabia,  and  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  person,  was  a  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  and  he  now  endeavour¬ 
ed,  by  every  means,  to  secure  Mi¬ 
chael’s  favour  and  protection. 

“  Metical  Aga,  the  Sheriffe’s  mi¬ 
nister,  was  originally  an  Abyssinian 
slave.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Michael,  on  account  of  the  small 
distance  between  Jidda  and  Tigre, 
and  still  more  on  account  of  the 
great  connection  by  trade  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  king- 
dbms.  The  island  of  Masuah,  and 
the  district  of  Arkeeko,  which  form 


the  chief  entrance  by  sea  into  Abys¬ 
sinia,  had  been  seized  by  the  Turks- 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
usually  governed  by  au  Aga  and 
garrison  of  janizaries;  but  the 
Naybe,  or  Turkish  deputy,  had  at 
length  declared  himselfindependent, 
and  could  be  forced  only  by  an  al¬ 
liance  between  the  Turks  and  Abys- 
sinians,  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  former.  The  Naybe,  who- 
then  ruled  at  Masuah,  was  a  person 
of  a  mean,  cruel,  and  avaricious- 
character,  overawed  only  by  the 
governor  of  Tigre.  As  it  was  well 
known  that  no  stranger  could  escape- 
out  of  his  hands  but  with  (lie  great¬ 
est  difficulty,  Metical  Aga;  at  the 
instance  of  the  English,  wrote  in 
the  most  urgent  terms  to  It  as  Mi¬ 
chael,  that  he  was  about  to  send  him 
a  Christian  physician,  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  wander  over  the  world 
in  search  of  herbs  and  trees  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  man  :  a  subject  of 
a  great  King,  sovereign  of  a  power¬ 
ful  people,  called  the  English,  set¬ 
tled  in  India,  and  much  esteemed 
at  Jidda.  He  added,  that  he  him¬ 
self,  and  all  the  English  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  were  interested  in  the  safety  of 
this  man,  and  entreated  Michael  to- 
save  him  from  the  violence  of  the 
Naybe  of  Masuah,  and  to-  protect 
him  till  he  should  return  to  Cairo*, 
by  way  of  Jidda,  or  of  Sennaar.  The 
influence  which  Ali  Bey,  and  the 
English,  had  over  Metical  Aga,  Mr. 
Bruce  confirmed  by  presents ;  but 
this  precaution  did  not  satisfy  Cap¬ 
tain  Price,  of  the  Lion  of  Bombay 
East  India-man,  who  had  taken  ar 
particular interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
whose  friendship  was  of  greater 
service  to  him  than  that  of  any. 
other  person  at  Jidda.  He  solicited- 
Metical  Aga  to  send  a  confidential* 
servant  with  letters  into  Abyssinia, 
a  measure  to  which  Mr.  Bruce  ov.red 
the  preservation  of  His  life. 
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As  the  person  whom  the  Aga  de¬ 
signed  to. send  along  with  Air.  Bruce 
required  some  time  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  his  journey,  the  latter  seized 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  He  sailed  from  Jidda,  July  8, 
l/Sp,  to  the  regret  of  his  country¬ 
men,  who  dreaded  a  fatal  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  voyage.  The  English 
ships  saluted,  as  a  mark  of  honour 
due  to  such  useful  but  hazardous 
enterprises,  his  vessel,  which  left  the 
harbour  at  the  same  time  with  one 
which  carried  over  to  the  island  of 
Dahalac,  near  Masuah,  a  new  go¬ 
vernor,  appointed  by  the  Basha  of 
Jidda.  That  person  arrived  long 
before  Air.  Bruce,  and  informed 
the  Naybe,  that  a  great  Prince,  son 
or  brother  of  a  King,  to  whom  ail 
the  English  at  Jidda  had  paid  the 
highest  honours,  would  soon  pass 
through  Alasuah  on  his  way  to  Hab- 
besh.  The  Naybe  therefore  called 
a  council,  to  deliberate  whether  he 
and  his  people  should,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  murder  this  il¬ 
lustrious  stranger  on  landing,  or  pre¬ 
serve  his  life  till  they  should  know 
from  his  letters  by  whom  he  was 
recommended  and  protected. 

After  leaving  Jidda,  Air.  Bruce 
sailed  up  the  Arabian  coast  by  C011- 
foda.  Cape  Heli,  and  Loheia,  till 
he  reached  the  straits  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  He  returned  partly  along 
the  African  side  of  the  gulf,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Loheia  on  the  6'th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  where  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
till  the  beginning  of  September,  for 
his  guide,  Alahomet  Gibberti.  Ma¬ 
homet  at  last  joined  him,  with  a  fir- 
man  from  the  Sheriffe  to  the  Naybe 
of  Alasuah,  and  letters  to  Has  Mi¬ 
chael.  He  also  brought  a  letter  for 
Ahmed,  the  Naybe’s  nephew,  and 
one  for  Air.  Bruce  from  Sidi  Ali, 
keeper  of  the  sacred  well  of  Alecca, 
tyhom  Air.  Bruce  had  known  in 


Syria.  Ali  advised  the  traveller  to 
distrust  the  Naybe,  and  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Ahmed,  who  had 
much  influence,  and  was  capable  of 
generous  actions.  This  information 
was  valuable,  as  Ahmed  had  already 
defeated  the  counsels  of  his  uncle., 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

“  When  the  council  was  called  at 
Alasuah,  in  consequence  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Dahalac’s  intelligence, 
Ahmed  had  firmly  opposed  the 
Naybe’s  measure  of  killing  Air. 
Bruce  at  landing,  as  cruel  and  im¬ 
politic.  It  was  improbable,  he  af¬ 
firmed,  that  a  person  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  unprovided  with 
powerful  protection  5  that  half  the 
guns  which  the  English  had  fired 
in  honour  of  him  at  Jidda,  would, 
in  a  few  hours,  lay  Alasuah  in  ruins  j 
and  that  Has  Alichael’s  vengeance, 
if  the  stranger  was  recommended  to 
him,  would  not  be  lenient.  These 
reasons  inclined  most  of  the. council 
to  vote  with  Ahmed,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  a  design 
equally  inhuman  and  extraordinary. 

“  Air.  Bruce  anchored  before  Ma¬ 
suah,  September  ]  9,  1769,  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  been  nearly  ship¬ 
wrecked.  He  remained  on  board 
that  night,  but  Alahomet  Gibberti, 
instantly  went  on  shore,  and  dis¬ 
patched  their  letters  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  Adowa,  the  capital  of 
Has  Alichael’s  province.  Amongst 
these  wras  a  copy  of  the  patriarch’s 
bull,  and  a  letter  from  Air.  Bruce 
to  Janni,a  respectable  Greek,  whom 
Michael  had  appointed  his  deputy- 
governor.  Mahomet  then  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Naybe,  in  order  to 
prevent  suspicion.  Having  met  with 
Ahmed  by  the  way,  he  learned  from 
him  the  counsel  which  he  had  given 
on  the  occasion  mentioned  above, 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  former 
opinion.  Intelligence  of  all  this  was 
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conveyed  to  Mr.  Bruce  before  land¬ 
ing,  which  enabled  him  to  appear 
to  much  advantage  next  day  before 
Ahmed.  That  chief,  imputing  the 
stranger’s  knowledge  of  the  Naybe’s 
counsels  to  supernatural  skill,  con¬ 
fessed  to  him  his  uncle’s  bad  inten¬ 
tions,  promised  his  own  friendship, 
and  gave  him  a  house  and  other  ac- 
commodations. 

“  The  first  audience  which  Mr. 
Bruce  had  of  the  Naybe,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  discouraging.  Though  he 
pretended  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
Turkish  emperor,  he  threw  aside 
the  Imperial  order  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  and  shewed  the  same 
disrespect  to  the  letters  ©f  Ali  Bey, 
the  Porte  of  Janizaries,  and  the 
Sheriffe  of  Mecca.  About  three 
weeks  after,  he  demanded  an  enor¬ 
mous  present,  which  Mr.  Bruce  re¬ 
fused  to  give,  being  exempted  from 
paying  tribute  in  the  Grand  Signi- 
or’s  dominions.  The  Naybe  endea¬ 
voured  to  frighten  him  into  compli¬ 
ance  by  threats  of  imprisonment  ; 
but,  finding  these  unsuccessful,  he 
summoned  a  divan,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
cused  the  stranger  of  several  ridicu¬ 
lous  offences,  such  as  conversing, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  diseases 
upon  the  country,  with  a  comet  then 
visible  at  Masuah.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  supported  these  accusations, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own 
firmness,  and  the  interference  of  the 
Sardar  of  the  Janizaries,  Mr.  Bruce 
would  have  been  murdered  on  the 
spot.  He  escaped  to  his  house, 
from  which  he  keptup  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Sardar,  who  inform- 
td  him  that  his  friend  Ahmed,  being 
sick  at  Arkeeko,  could  not  attend  in 
council.  On  the  night  of  that  day 
in  which  the  divan  had  been  assem¬ 
bled,  the  Naybe  sent  a  party  to  mur¬ 
der  Mr.  Bruce  j  but  they  had  not 
courage  to  make  an  attack  on  him, 
being  terrified  lor  his  fire-arms.^  He 


found  soon  after  an  opportunity  0f 
visiting  Ahmed,  who  was  in  ill 
health,  and  in  great  need  of  medical 
assistance.  The  chief  expressed  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  his  uncle’s  be¬ 
haviour,  and  promised  to  furnish 
Mr.  Bruce  with  necessaries  for  his 
journey.  No  kindness  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  latter  than  a 
promise  nf  this  nature  ;  but  the 
pleasure  arising  from  it  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  arrival  of  three 
messengers  from  Abyssinia.  One  of 
these  was  from  Janni,  bidding  Mr. 
Bruce  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  other  two  wore  the  dress 
of  the  crown-servants,  and  brought 
a  letter  to  the  Naybe  from  Has  Mi¬ 
chael,  requesting  him  to  supply  his 
physician  with  necessaries,  and  to 
forward  him  without  delay. 

The  Naybe  was  now  obliged  to 
let  his  prey  escape.  His  last  re¬ 
source  was  to  alarm  Mr.  Bruce  with 
false  accounts  of  the  state  of  several 
barbarous  nations  through  which  he 
had  to  pass  in  his  journey  to  Tigre. 
These  falsehoods  were  detected  by 
the  Abyssinian  messengers,  who 
used  great  familiarity  with  the 
Naybe.  The  charge  of  supplying 
the  party  with  necessaries  was  left 
to  Ahmed,  who  fulfilled  his  promise 
without  any  assistance  from  his 
uncle. 

“  The  caravan  set  out  from  Arkeeko 
on  the  15th  of  November.  At  part¬ 
ing,  Ahmed  told  Mr.  Bruce  that  his 
uncle  intended  to  embarrass,  or  per¬ 
haps,  murdei*  him  in  the  road  to 
Dobarwa,  winch  lies  through  the 
Naybe’s  territories,  and  is  the  easi¬ 
est  entrance  into  Habbesb.  He 
therefore  advised  him  to  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  path,  over  a  number  of  rugged 
mountains,  in  which  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  would  be  compensated 
by  safety,  as  he  was  master  of  the 
country,  and  knew  that  his  orders 
would  be  obeyed.  This  adtiee  was 
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ticA  neglected :  they  commenced 
their  journey  immediately,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ahmed’s  directions. 

Soon  after  leaving  Arkeeko,  they 
began  to  ascend  the  stupendous 
range  of  mountains  which  parts 
Abyssinia  from  the  Pted  Sea.  These 
f  Alpine  barriers  exhibit  all  the  smgu- 
i  lar  appearances  which  are  produced 
1  by  a  vertical  son,  and  immense 
5  heavy  rains,  which  f  ill  on  them  at 
I  certain  seasons.  With  excessive 
i|  toil  and  fatigue,  increased  by  carry¬ 
ing  their  heavy  baggage,  to  which 
Air.  Bruce’s  astronomical  instru- 
I  meats  made  a  large  addition,  the 
?  people  of  the  caravan  gained  at  last 
ij  the  summit  of  Taranta,  one  of  the 
s  steepest  mountains  in  their  way, 
ij  from  which  they  had  the  pleasure 
I  of  viewing,  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
y  the  country  of  Habbesh* 

“They  arrived  soon  after  at  Dixan, 
a  frontier  town,  part  of  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Naybe,  and  part  to  the 
Abyssinians.  The  May  he’s  guides 
followed  them  to  a  place  called  Ha- 
dadid,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  terri- 
i  tones,  where  the  Abyssinians  exert- 
l  ed  their  authority,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  master.  The  caravan 
encamped  all  night  on  the  Abyssi¬ 
nian  side  of  the  boundary,  in  the 
open  fields.  It  was  a  memorable 
station,  as  being  the  first  where  Mr. 
Bruce  recovered  part  of  that  tran- 
iqnillity  of  mind,  to  which  he  had 
1  been  a  stranger  since  his  arrival  at 
Masuah. 

“They  left  Hadadld  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the- 26th  of  November,  l/tig, 
and  proceeding  to  the  village  of  Ha- 
dawi,  were  met  by  the  Bahama- 
gash ,  Michael’s  deputy,  a  brave, 
but  simple  man,  who,  though  ac¬ 
companied  bv  the  insignia  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  gave  Mr.  Bruce  but  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  Abyssinian  no¬ 
blemen..  They  soon  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  Air,  Bruce  bought  a 
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horse  from  him,  which  he  afterwards 
called  Mirza,  (a  name,  he  says,  of 
good  fortune)  and  which  he  taught 
to  perform  the  different  paces  and 
movements  used  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mamelukes.  The  Abyssinians  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  excellence 
which  the  Moors  and  Barbary  Arabs 
have  attained  in  managing  horses. 
They  were  astonished,  therefore*  at 
the  feats  which  Mr.  Bruce  perform¬ 
ed  on  horseback,  and  at  the  Barbasy 
saddle  and  bridle,  which  fie  had 
brought  along  with  him.  He  owed 
to  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  a  great 
part  of  the  favour  which  he  after¬ 
wards  obtained  in  this  barbarous  and 
unhappy  country. 

“  On  the  1st  of  December*  theca- 
ravan  reached  Kellah,  a  small  town, 
in  Tigre,  not  far  from  Debra  Damo* 
a  mountain  which  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  the  Princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  Abyssinia,  when  the  court 
resided  at  Axuro.  They  were  de¬ 
tained  there  three  days  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  revenue,  till  an  order 
came  from  Janni  of  Adowa  to  allow 
them  to  pass.  On.  the  6th,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  town*  the  residence  of 
Michael  Suhul,  and  of  his  deputy* 
Jamit,  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
received  Mr.  Bruce  with  every  de¬ 
monstration  of  kindness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  He  burst  into  tears  on  hear¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  oppression 
which  they  had  undergone  at  Ma¬ 
suah,  and  strove  to  compensate  for 
the  Naybe’s  violence  by  a  thousand 
civilities.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  ser¬ 
vants  resided  with  Jaoni  from  the 
tkh  of  December,  I/69,  till  thel/th 
of  January,  1 7/0-  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  in  suspense  respecting  the 
fate  of  Michael’s  campaign  against 
the  rebels.  Nobody,  even  in  his 
own  province,  loved  this  ferocious 
chief  tian.  He  had  spent  fifty  years 
of  his  life  in  humbling  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  ecu  sequence  in  Tigre,  and 
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his  house  at  Adowa,  contained  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  persons, 
aH  in  irons,  and  most  of  them  kept 
3ike  wild  beasts  in  cages,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
them.  The  province  of  Woggora, 
also  between  Tigre  and  the  capital, 
presuming  on  the  defeat  of  Michael, 
was  nearly'  in  open  rebellion,  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  pass. 

cc  Having  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Jesuit’s  convent  at  Fremona,  Mr. 
Bruce  came  to  Axura,  formerly  the 
metropolis  of  Abyssinia,  and  long 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  who  go¬ 
verned  the  Hamyarite  colony,  from 
which  the  Abyssinians  are  descend¬ 
ed.  Ax  urn  was  built  by  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  as  appears  from  the  obelisks, 
and  other  remains  of  Egyptian  ar¬ 
chitecture,  still  existing  there.  Near 
these  ruins,  Air.  Brace  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  monks  per¬ 
form  the  Greek  ceremony  of  bles¬ 
sing  the  waters  at  the  Epiphany. 
Soon  after  leaving  Axum,  he  ob- 

■f'  _  * 

Served  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  modern  Abyssini¬ 
ans,  a  party  of  soldiers  eating  pieces 
of  flesh  cut  from  a  living  cow,  which 
is  a  singular  and  frequent  practice  in 
that  country. 

“  The  caravan  advanced  through 
the  province  of  Sire,  which  borders 
on  Tigre,  with  much  difficulty,  and 
in  perpetual  fear  of  being  attacked, 
or  detained,  by  the  governors  of 
small  districts,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue.  After  passing  the  Tacaz- 
ze,  which  is  the  largest  fiver  in  Up¬ 
per  Abyssinia,  they  entered  Wog¬ 
gora,  where  the  hardships  of  the 
way  were  increased  by  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  the  custom-houses,  and  the 
ruggedness  of  the  road,  which  lay 
over  mountains.  Mr.  Bruce  was 
informed  in  Woggora,  that  Michael 
hadJbeetLsnccessful  against  Fasil,  the 
?ebel  general,  and  that  he  was  then 


at  I  baba,  on  the  south  of  the  lake 
of  Dernbea,  on  his  return  to  Gon- 
dar.  At  a  place  called  Kossogue, 
they  first  had  a  view  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  or  rather  of  the  king’s  palace  ; 
for  the  other  houses  were  hid  by  the 
trees  which  grow  in  the  town,  and 
gave  it,  at  a  distance,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  forest.  On  the  J  5th  of 
February,  they  encamped  on  the 
Angrab,  a  small  river,  which  runs 
by  the  city. 

The  principal  people  to  whom 
Air.  Bruce  had  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  were  absent  with  the  array. 
But  he  was  surprised  at  receiving  no 
visit  nor  message  from  Petros,  Jan- 
ni’s  brother,  who  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  receive  him.  Petros,  frighten¬ 
ed  at  some  menacing  expressions 
which  the  priests  had  uttered  on  the 
subject  of  bringing  Franks  into  the 
kingdom,  had  fled  to  Ibaba,  in  or¬ 
der  to  consult  the  Has.  On  going 
to  Michael’s  tent,  he  saw  the  skin 
of  a  G-alla,  one  of  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances,  whom  the  Has  had 
flayed  alive,  hanging  on  a  pole  be¬ 
fore  the  door.  This  spectacle  be¬ 
reft  him  of  all  inclination  for  an  au¬ 
dience,  and  he  hastened  back  to 
Gondar,  with  orders  from  Negade 
Has  Mahomet,  the  officer  who  has 
the  superintendance  of  all  foreigners 
in  Abyssinia,  that  Air.  Brace  should 
stay  in  that  part  of  the  town  allotted 
to  Alahometans,  till  the  Has  should 
arrive. 

<c  Mr.  Bruce,  therefore,  took  up  his 
residence  with  Hagi  Saleh,  brother 
to  the  abovementioned  officer.  The 
small-pox,  a  disease  which  is  so  vi¬ 
rulent  and  unskilfully  treated  in 
Habbesh,  that  it  is  scarcely  less  for¬ 
midable  than  the  plague,  had  attack¬ 
ed  the  country.  The  Alahometans 
were  exceedingly  thankful  for  the 
care  which  Air.  Bruce  took  of  their 
children,  but  they  were  soon  de¬ 
prived  of  his  assistance.  Ayto  Aylo, 
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an  Abyssinian  nobleman  of  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  all  the  parties  which 
then  distracted  the  kingdom,  and  a 
professed  patron  of  foreigners,  hear¬ 
ing  that  a  white  man  had  come  to 
Gondar,  paid  Mr.  Bruce  a  visit,  and 
undertook  to  introduce  him  at  court. 
Aylo  was  secretly  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  detested  the  priests  of  his 
own  country  3  he  was  besides  an 
admirer  of  horsemanship,  and  of 
those  who  excelled  in  it.  The  court 
resided  at  a  place  called  Koscam,  at 
some  distance  from  the  city.  In  the 
way  to  Koscam,  Mr.  Bruce  filled 
Aylo  with  astonishment,  at  the  feats 
which  he  performed  with  his  horse 
and  double  barrelled  gun.  Being 
prepared  therefore,  to  give  the  high¬ 
est  character  of  the  stranger.  Aylo 
introduced  him  to  the  Iteghe,  or 
queen  dowager,  the  first  person  of 
her  sex  in  Abyssinia,  and  universal¬ 
ly  more  revered  than  the  King  him¬ 
self.  This  Princess  was  the  widow 
of  Bacuffa,  who  died  in  1729  3  she 
had  reigned  twenty-four  years,  along 
with  her  son  Yasous,  and  fourteen 
with  her  grandson,  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Michael.  Her  relations, 
the  Kuaranya,' had  been  exceeding¬ 
ly  powerful  during  the  reign  of  her 
son,  but  many  of  them  had  been 
killed  and  disgraced  by  the  succeed¬ 
ing  king,  and  by  his  kindred  the 
Gaila.  Michael  had  subdued  both 
these  parties,  and  changed  the  order 
of  the  succession,  by  placing  first 
her  husband’s  brother,  and  then  his 
nephew,  on  the  throne.  She  was, 
however,  much  respected  by  the 
King,  and  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  with  Michael,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Esther. 

“  The  small -pox,  from  Masuah, 
had  spread  over  the  whole  city,  and  a 
son  of  the  Has,  newly  returned  from 
camp,  was  dead  of  that  disease. 
The  Queen,  being  in  a  great  anxiety 


for  her  grand-children,  most  of 
whom  were  infected,  entreated  Mr. 
Bruce  to  reside  at  Koscam,  and  to 
undertake  the  care  of  them.  He 
therefore  removed  to  her  palace, 
and  by  using  the  European  mode  of 
treatment,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  Abyssinian,  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  them  all  recover,  and 
of  finding  himself  completely  esta¬ 
blished  in  favour  at  court.  During 
his  attendance  on  the  children,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Queen’s 
daughter,  Qzoro  Esther,  at  that  time 
wife  to  the  Ras,  but  who  had  been 
twice  married  before,  and  had 
children  alive  by  both  husbands. 
Her  son.  Ay  to  Confu,  a  promising 
young  man,  to  whom  Mr.  Bruce 
had  conceived  an  attachment  at  first 
sight,  took  the  small-pox,  and  re¬ 
covered  very  slowly.  Mr.  Bruce 
was  not  wanting  in  attention  to 
Confu.  He  removed  to  an  apart¬ 
ment  leading  to  his  chamber,  and 
waited  on  hirn  constantly.  The 
Princess  was  equally  careful.  She 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  3  but 
watched  him  all  night  in  fear  and 
anxiety.  As  it  was  not  proper  for 
the  physician  to  leave  such  a  nurse 
without  company,  a  particular  friend¬ 
ship  commenced  between  them, 
which  continued  till  their  last  in¬ 
terview,  and  greatly  advanced  Mr. 
Bruce’s  interest  at  court. 

<£  During  the  time  of  Confu’s  ill¬ 
ness,  Esther  had  secretly  procured 
several  peremptory  orders  from  the 
Ras,  commanding  Mr.  Bruce  not  to 
stir  from  Koscam.  These  displeased 
him,  till  the  cause  was  explained 
by  Esther  herself,  who  hastened  to 
the  camp  as  soon  as  Michael  came 
near  Gondar,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
commending  her  physician.  Mr. 
Bruce  saw  the  King  and  Michael, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Azazo,  near 
Gondar.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  by  no  means  indicated  the  abi¬ 
lities 
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fifties  which  he  really  possessed  :  and 
the-  reception  which  he  gave  the 
King's  stranger,  and  his  own,  w'as 
not  very  flattering  $.  but  his  general 
practice  was  to  do  more  than  he 
promised.  All  was  in  confusion 
at  Gondar,  on  account  of  the  large 
array  around  it ;  Mr.  Bruce,  there¬ 
fore,  returned  to  Koscara,  till  he 
should  receive  further  orders.  The 
first  scene  which  Michael  exhibited 
after  he  arrived,  was  the  pulling 
out  the  eyes  of  a  number  of  Galla 
officers  whom  he  had  taken  in  war, 
after  which  he  turned  them  out  into 
the  fields,  to  perish  by  famine  and 
the  wild  beasts.  Mr.  Bruce  saved 
the  lives  of  two  of  them,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  of  service  to  him 
afterwards,  when  travelling  through 
the  Galla  country  to  the  sources  of 
the  Nile. 

tc  For  some  time  after  his  first  au¬ 
dience,  Mr.  Bruce  thought  himself 
entirely  neglected  by  Michael  and 
the  King  ;:  but,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  Aylo  toM  him,  that  Maho¬ 
met  Gibberti  had  delivered  to  the 
Has  two  letters  from  Metical  Aga, 
in  which  he  explained  to  Michael 
Mr.  Bruce’s  character,  designs,  and 
religion,  and  requested  that  he 
would  provide  for  his  safety  while 
lie  resided  in  Abyssinia.  Michael 
complained  that  Metical  did  not 
know  the  state  of  the  country, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  asked 
safety  for  a  stranger,  while  the  King 
himself  was  daily  fighting  for  his 
life.  ‘  All  I  can  do,  said  the  Has, 
c  is  to  keep  him  with  me;  if  the 
King  and  I  perish,  he  cannot  sup¬ 
pose,  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
defend  his  stranger.’ — ‘  You  do  not 
know  the  man,’  exclaimed  Aijto 
Aylo,  who  remembered  the  feats  at 
Koscam,  c  he  is  a  devil  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  he  rides  and  shoots  better 
than  any  man  who  ever  came  into 


Abyssinia.— — Put  him  about  the 
King,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  him.* 
f<  Michael,  on  this,  instantly  re¬ 
solved  to  make  Mr.  Bruce  Palaro- 
baras,  or  master  of  the  horse,  an 
office  of  great  honour  and  emolu¬ 
ment,  sometimes  held  by  foreigners. 
Mr.  Bruce,  however,  declined  it, 
on  account  of  its  requiring  constant 
residence  at  court,  which,  he  al¬ 
leged,  would  prevent  him  from 
seeing  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  sources  of 
the  Abay  or  Nile,  which,  above  all 
other  places,  he  was  anxious  to  visit. 
When  Michael  understood  that  he 
disliked  preferment  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  he  gave  him  a  formal  audience, 
and  explained  to  him  in  a  few  words, 
very  characteristic  of  himself,  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  couixtry,  and 
the  only  method  by  which  a  stranger 
in  it  could  hope  for  safety.  He  theft 
announced  to. him  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  him  a  Baalomaal,  or  one  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  office  it  is  ta 
wait  on  the  King,  and  commander 
of  the  Coceob  horse,  a  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  belonging  to  the  household. 
After  this,  Aylo  and  Tecle-Mariam, 
the  King’s  secretary,  conducted  Mr. 
Bruce  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
where  he  made  the  prostrations 
usual  in  oriental  countries  on  re¬ 
ceiving  preferment. 

“  The  various  incidents  which 
established  Mr.  Bruce’s  reputation 
for  courage,  abilities,  and  generosity 
after  his  introduction  to  the  King-, 
though  very  interesting,  are  too  mi¬ 
nute  to  be  enumerated  in  this  place. 
He  gained  nearly  as  much  by  the 
discreet  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
he  treated  his  enemies,  as  by  the 
respectful  attention  which  he  paid 
to  his  friends.  He  easily  excited 
the  admiration  of  an  ignorant  court 
by  exhibiting  effects  of  fire-arms 
well  known  in  Europe,  but  won¬ 
derful 
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i  derful  to  such  as  have  little  know- 
l  ledge  of  them.  Though  equally 
;  qualified  for  the  held  and  court,  he 
owed  much  of  the  favour  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  Abyssinians  to  his 
medical  character.  In  order,  how- 
ij  ever,  to  prevent  his  being  reckoned 
an  indigent  physician,  he  often  re- 
|  fused  the  money  which  was  offered 
i  him  for  his  services,  and,  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  practised  medicine  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  through  a 
love  of  mankind,  preserved  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  character  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man  of  rank. 

By  his  situation  at  court,  he 
i  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
r  gross  debauchery  in  which  the  higher 
i  classes  of  people  in  Abyssinia  in- 
r  dulge.  All  Gondar  was  one  scene 
I  of  festivity  at  the  marriage  of  Po- 
wussen,  governor  of  Begemder, 
with  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Ras  and 
the  old  Queen.  To  celebrate  this 
alliance,  which  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  ensuring  Powussen’s  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  government,  Michael, 
Qzoro  Esther,  and  the  bride’s  mo¬ 
ther,  distributed  multitudes  of  cattle 
among  the  populace  and  army. 
Drink  was  given  in  proportion  ;  and 
the  dissipation  which  prevailed  every 
v  here,  for  some  weeks,  can  neither 
be  described  nor  imagined.  The 
married  women  ate  raw  beet,  drank 
hydromel  and  spirits,  and  smoked 
like  the  men.  Mr.  Bruce,  though 
dejected,  in  ill  health,  and  shocked 
at  the  grossness  of  such  society,  was 
often  obliged  to  be  present.  He 
also  attended  the  Ras ,  whose  bodily 
infirmities  were  much  aggravated  by 
the  state  of  his  mind.  Fasil,  the 
rebel  general,  had  invaded  Agow- 
niiclre,  a  province  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  lake  of  Dembea,  from  which 
Gondar  is  chiefly  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions  ;  and  daily  accounts  of  the 
defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Agows, 
Obliged  Michael  to  think  oi  tak¬ 


ing  the  field  against  him,  though  the 
rainy  season  was  approaching,  when 
all  military  operations  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  suspended. 

“  Mr.  Bruce  had  hopes  that  Mi¬ 
chael’s  expedition  would  facilitate 
his  journey  to  the  sources  of  the 
Abay  or  Nile,  which  lie  in  'Agow- 
midre  ;  but  as  the  state  of  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  stay  in 
Gondar  till  the  army  marched,  he 
obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Emfras,  a  village  about  20 
miles  from  the  capital,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  of  Dembaa  5  where 
he  arrived  on  the  5  th  of  April, 
Here  he  enjoyed  a  relaxation  from 
the  excesses  of  the  court,  and  de¬ 
voted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
to  study. 

“  From  Emfras  he  went  occa¬ 
sionally  to  Gondar,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  more  preferment.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Habbesh  is  a  low,  warm, 
and  woody  country,  peopled  by  Ma¬ 
hometans.  These  furnish  the  king 
with  horses,  which  they  purchased 
in  the  dominions  of  Sennaar;  and 
they,  besides,  pay  a  considerable  tri¬ 
bute,  arising  from  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  this  frontier  is  called 
Ras-ei-feel,  which  borders  on  At- 
hara,  and  is  usually  governed  by  a 
Mahometan  deputy.  Ras- el- feel, 
with  many  other  possessions  in  ‘the 
north  of  Abyssinia,  was  the  patri¬ 
mony  of'  Ay  to  Confu,  eldest  son  of 
Ozoro  Esther.  The  Ras  had  con¬ 
firmed  his  right ;  but  his  Arab  de¬ 
puty  Abd-el  Jileel  having  refused 
to  join  the  army,  Confu  had  resolved 
to  send  his  lieutenant  Ammonios  to 
displace  him  :  that  officer,  however, 
having  been  fixed  by  Michael  in  the 
command  of  the  household  cavalry 
under  Mr.  Bruce,  could  not  execute 
his  master’s  orders.  Mr.  Bruce  had 
been  engaged  by  Ncgade  Ras  Ma¬ 
homet  to  solicit  from  Confu  the 
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place  of  deputy  at  Ras-el -feel  for  one 
Yasine,  who  knew  the  province, 
and  was  besides  one  of  his  intirnate 
acquaintance.  Yasine  had  sailed 
with  him  from  Loheia,  and  been  of 
great  service  to  him,  both  at  sea  and 
in  his  journey  to  Gondar.  He  re¬ 
flected  that  this  person,  who,  though 
a  Mahometan,  was  brave,  honest, 
and  friendly,  would  secure  to  him 
the  passage  to  Sennaar  through  Ras- 
el-feel.  He  immediately  went  to 
intercede  for  him  5  but  being  told 
that  Confu  had  resigned  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  district,  and  that  the 
Ring  had  given  it  to  himself,  he 
went  to  the  palace, and,  after  making 
the  usual  acknowledgments,  dis¬ 
patched  Yasine  to  dispossess  the  re¬ 
bellious  deputy. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  now  obtained 
preferment  above  his  wishes.  He 
was  one  'of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
king’s  bed-chamber,  a  commander 
of  the  household  cavalry,  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  province  5  offices  which, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  European  courts,  are  often 
bestowed  in  Abyssinia  on  foreigners, 
if  they  possess  abilities  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Soon  after  his  last  preferment, 
he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  the 
ague  and  fever,  which  had  formerly 
afflicted  him  in  Syria.  This  obliged 
him  to  reside  regularly  at  Emfras 
till  the  middle  of  May,  when  the 
king’s  army  took  the  field  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  round  the  lake  of  Dembea 
against  Fasil.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  at  Emfras,  011  their  way  to 
Agow-midie,  Mr.  Bruce  joined  the 
camp,  and  was  graciously  received 
by  the  King,  Ozoro  Esther,  and  the 
nobility.  As  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  with  the  army,  he  promised  to 
follow  it  with  all  expedition.  The 
king’s  forces  crossed  the  Nile  at 
Bara,  for  which  Mr.  Bruce  and  his 
servants  set  out  two  days  after.  In 
the  way  they  fortunately  met  with 


Ayto  Adigo,  shum  or  governor  of 
Karooda,  a  town  not  far  distant,  a 
nobleman  attached  to  the  queen’s 
party,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  lived  with 
him  at  Koscam  and  Emfras.  Adigo 
and  Mr.  Bruce  were  soon  after  join¬ 
ed  by  Netcho,  a  relation  of  the 
queen,  who,  with  a  few  disorderly, 
troops  from  Kuara,  his  native  pro¬ 
vince,  came  to  assist  the  Ras.  All 
three  were  advancing  towards  Dara. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  sent  his  servants  for¬ 
ward  with  his  household  furniture, 
and  whatever -else  could  be  dispatch¬ 
ed  with  them,  but  had  accidentally 
retained  bis  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments,  in  hopes  of  procuring  stronger 
mules  from  Adigo.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Dara,  a  party  of  horse, 
commanded  by  Guebra  Medehin 
and  Confu,  two  profligate  young 
men,  relations  of  the  old  queen, 
and  sons  of  her  kinsman  Basha  Eu¬ 
sebius,  attacked  the  servants,  and, 
stripping  them  naked,  carried  off 
every  thing  which  they  had.  These 
robbers  permitted  the  servants  to 
escape,  being  disappointed  at  not 
finding  their  master.  Mr.  Bruce, 
Adigo,  and  Netcho  were  astonished 
to  see  them  return  in  that  state,  and 
alarmed  at  the  news  which  they 
brought  of  a  rebellion  having  broken 
out  in  Begemder  and  Amhara, 
two  powerful  provinces,  of  which 
the  governors,  Gusho  and  Powus- 
sen,  were  said  to  have  agreed  with 
Fasil  to  surround  the  king  and  his 
army.  Guebra  Medehin  and  his 
brother  pretended  to  be  the  lieute¬ 
nants  of  these  governors  ;  but  Adi¬ 
go  and  Netcho  concurred  in  reject¬ 
ing  this  assertion  as  altogether  im¬ 
probable,  on  account  of  their  aban¬ 
doned  and  dissolute  character. 

“  In  the  event  of  a  conspiracy 
having  been  formed  against  the 
king,  it  became  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  follow  the  army.  Bat,  as 
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|  f ’he  truth  of  the  report  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  Mr.  Brace  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  •  after  having  sent  back  to 
Gondar  his  astronomical  instru- 
Sinents,  and  such  of  his  servants  as 
I  were  unfit  for  the  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Dara,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Negade  Bias  Ma¬ 
homet,  who  enabled  him  to  visit  the 
celebrated  cataract  of  the  Nile  at 
Alata,  and  gave  him  an  escort  to  the 
nanny. 

They  crossed  the  Nile  on  the 
2 2d  of  May,  and  proceeded  through 
>  a  country  wasted  with  fire  and 
|  sword,  and  deluged  with  rains,  the 
I  season  of  which  was  now  com- 
smenced,  till  they  reached  Derdera, 
qa  place  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  lake 
of  Dembea,  where  Gusho  and  Po- 
J  wussen  had  agreed  with  Fasil  tosur- 
S round  the  king’s  army.  This  con¬ 
spiracy  was  revealed  to  Michael, 
rand,  along  with  other  circumstances, 
)  occasioned  his  precipitate  return  to 
a  Gondar.  Fasil*  s  spies  decoyed  the 
J king’s  troops  to  pass  the  Nile  at  a 
!<  disadvantageous  ford,  in  which  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  lost,  though  the 
jj  cavalry,  in  which  Mr.  Bruce  com- 
dmanded,  swam  over  without  any  ac- 
1  eident. 

“  While  Michael  and  the  king 
inarched  rapidly  on  towards  Gon- 
i  dar,  Fasil  appeared  in  their  way ; 
j  and,  after  a  short  skirmish  of  no 
|  importance,  made  proposals  of  peace, 
f  Though  Michael  knew  the  futility 
of  this  overture,  he  was  desirous  of 
j  seeing  Fasil  assume  the  form  of  alle- 
i  giance,  and  therefore  proclaimed  him 
'  governor  of  Agow-midre,  Damot,. 
I  aod  the  adjoining  provinces.  Fasil 
:  sent  several  persons  of  consequence 
in  his  service  to  Gondar,  a  short 
j  time  after,  to  receive  Iris  investiture 
|  horn  the  king.  Mr.  Bruce  insinuated 
himself  into  the  company  of  these 
persons,  and  gained  their  friendship 
by  presents.  He  likewise  strove  to 


obtain  the  favour  of  Fasil,  by  send¬ 
ing  some  medicines,  which  were  at 
that  time  requisite,  to  his  favourite 
general  Welletin  Yasous.  For  these 
acts  of  respect  and  kindness,  the 
messengers  expressed  themselves 
willing  to  grant  a  suitable  compen¬ 
sation.  Mr.  Bruce,  induced  by  their 
readiness  ,  to  oblige  him,  asked  of 
the  king  a  gift  of  the  village  of 
Geesh,  and  of  the  ground  which 
contains  the  fountains  of  the  Abay, 
with  a  promise  from  Fhsil  to  con-' 
duct  him  to  these  in  safety,  and  free 
from  expence.  The  court,  ignorant 
of  his  enthusiasm,  laughed  at  the 
trifling  nature  of  this  request.  The 
king  hastened  to  pronounce  the 
words  of  the  grant,  and  to  make 
Fash's  servants  confirm  it  by  oath,  in? 
the  name  of  their  master. 

These  transactions  were  scarcely 
finished,  when  Mr.  Bruce  was  oblige 
ed  to  take  leave  of  the  king  in  an  in¬ 
terview  which  filled  his  mind  wilts, 
the  deepest  regret.  It1  was  known 
at  Gondar  that  the  governors  of  Be- 
gemder  and  Amhara  would  attacks 
Michael  as  soon  the  rains  should 
have  cut  off  his  retreat  to  his  own: 
province.  The  only  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  himself  and  the  king  lay  in  es¬ 
caping  to  Tigre  before  the  rivers* 
were  impassable.  The  whole  army 
was  therefore  immediately  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  king  used  every  entreaty* 
to  persuade  Mr.  Bruce  to  go  with 
him,  which  he  evaded  by  urging  the 
ill  health  in  which  he  then  was,  the 
certain  disgrace  which  would  attend 
him  in  his  own  country,  if  he  did 
not  accomplish  the  sole  end  of  his 
journey  into  AbyssiniJ,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  majesty’s  speedy  re¬ 
turn  to  Gondar.  He  dwelt  on  the 
last  of  these  topics  with  a  confidence 
so  much  resembling  certainty,  that 
the  king  was  greatly  moved.  He 
renewed  his  request  with  the  most 
pressing  anxiety  and  tenderness 
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but  finding  Mr,  Bruce  inflexible,  he 
desisted,  and  advised  him  to  live  en¬ 
tirely  at  Koscam  with  the  queen, 
unless  Fasil  came  to  Gondar  3  and 
in  either  case  to  send  him  word  how 
he  was  used. 

“  Before  the  army  left  the  town, 
the  Ras  had  proposed  to  burn  it  :  a 
dreadful  counsel,  which  he  said  had 
been  given  him  by  his  guardian  spirit, 
the  archangel  Michael.  This  design 
was  overruled  by  the  other  officers  3 
but,  subordination  being  at  an  end 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Bruce  fled  (June 
Jth,  1770)  to  Koscam,  where  Ozo- 
io  Esther  and  her  attendants  took 
refuge,  as  soon  as  the  army  march¬ 
ed, 

“  All  the  preferment  which  Mr. 
Bruce  had  received  fell  at  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  king.  The  old  queen 
was  the  only  protector  who  remain¬ 
ed  to  him  3  and  he  was  tor  several 
months  confined  almost  within  the 
verge  of  her  palace.  Gusho  and 
Powussen,  the  governors  ot  Amhara 
and  Begemder,  came  to  Gondar 
after  Michael  had  left  it.  Mr. 
Bruce  waited  on  them,  to  prevent 
©ffence,  but  received  no  favours,  ex¬ 
cept  the  restitution  of  some  articles, 
taken  from  his  servants  by  Guebra 
Medehin.  Fasil,  enraged  at  the 
breach  of  their  former  engagement, 
took  no  share  in  their  measures  3  on 
the  contrary,  he  entered  into  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Michael  to  restore 
the  king,  while  they  were  eugaged 
in  persuading  the  queen  to  depose 
him,  and  to  raise  a  person  ot  her 
own  family  to  the  throne.  They 
succeeded  in  recommending  that 
impolitic  measure :  one  Socinios,  a 
young  man  of  no  education,  and  to¬ 
tally  destitute  of  abilities,  w  as  pro¬ 
claimed  king  at  Gondar,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies. 

(i  This  person,  besides  his  inca¬ 
pacity,  was  addicted  to  the  grossest 


vices.  Mr.  Bruce  remained  at  Kos¬ 
cam,  by  the  queen’s  advice,  and 
went  very  seldom  to  court,  as  the 
person  on  whom  she  had  bestowed 
the  title  of  king  was  a  professed 
enemy  of  Franks,  in  which  disposi¬ 
tion  he  was  confirmed  by  Abba  Sa- 
lam a,  the  Acab-saat,  who  held  a 
high  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
Abyssinian  church.  This  priest  had 
formerly  been  restrained  from  per¬ 
secuting  Mr.  Bruce  by  the  authority 
of  Ras  Michael,  but  now  recom¬ 
menced  his  hostility  with  a  violence 
disgraceful  to  his  sacred  office. 

“About  the  10th  of  August  an 
incident  happened  which  gained  Mr. 
Bruce  additional  praise  from  all  par¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  assassins,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Michael  to  mur¬ 
der  Jo  as,  the  late  king,  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  being  brought  to  Gon¬ 
dar,  confessed,  at  his  trial,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  atrocious  action, 
which  had  never  been  made  public. 
The  body  of  Joas  was  dug  up  from 
the  pit  into  which  the  assassins  had 
thrown  it,  and  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  people  ;  but  s©  deeply  had 
the  fear  ot  Michael’s  resentment  im¬ 
pressed  every  breast ,  that  no  person 
ventured  to  shew  it  the  least  respect. 
Mr.  Bruce,  having  heard  of  this, 
went  secretly  from  Koscam,  and 
put  the  body  in  a  state  of  piepaia- 
tion  for  interment,  which  afterwards 
took  place  in  a  very  private  manner. 
This  attention  shewn  to  a  king,  de¬ 
serted  by  all  bis  servants,  proem  ed 
Mr.  Bruce  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
court.  When  an  account  of  it  was 
brought  into  Tigre,  even  Michael 
himself  seemed  to  approve  of  his 
behaviour.  lecla-haimanout,  the 
young  king,  said  many  kind  things 
on  this  occasion,  perhaps  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  day  when  another  ill-fated 
possessor  of  the  throne  of- Abyssi¬ 
nia  should  need  the  accidental  com¬ 
passion  ot  a  stranger. 
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*r  About  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  return  of  Michael  and  the  king  be¬ 
gan  to  be  generally  considered  ascer¬ 
tain.  One  of  the  messengers  from 
Tigre  brought  special  orders  to  Mr. 
Bruce  to  join  the  army  on  its  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  Tacazz-e.  He  wil¬ 
lingly  promised  to  obey  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  resolved  to  hazard  a 
journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
•which  he  had  hopes  of  accomplish¬ 
ing,  before  the  king’s  approach. 
The  queen  remonstrated  strongly 
against  this  resolution  ;  but  as  she 
did  not  absolutely  prohibit  him  from 
pursuing  if,  he  made  himself  ready 
to  leave  Gendar  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Confirmation  of  Michael’s 
return  arrived  that  very  day,  with 
j  dreadful  threats  of  vengeance  against 
the  court,  and  those  concerned  in 
Supporting  Socinios. 

“  Next  morning  {Get.  28,  l??®), 

S  Mr.  Bruce  set  out  on  a  romantic  and 
dangerous  excursion  to  Saccala,  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  a  few  servants, 
and  under  no  protection.  His  friend 
Ay  to  Ay lo  gave  him  a  guide,  with 
,  some  recommendations  to  a  lew 
persons  of  his  acquaintance  on  the 
road.-  Guebra  Ehud,  Aylo’s  bro¬ 
ther*  was  in  Basil’s  camp,  who  was 
then  said  to  be  marc  lung  for  Gon- 
dar  5  and  Mr.  Bruce  expected  to 
meet  with  that  chieftain  and  his 
army  in  a  few  days.  Such  an  army 
was  not  a  welcome  appearance  to 
a  friendless  stranger.  It  was  chiefly- 
composed  of  Galla,  one  of  the  most 
ravage  nations  on  earth,  of  which 
Basil  had  brought  many  hordes, 
wilder  than  those  that  inhabited  his 
own  country,  over  the  Nile,  and 
these  he  was  now  preparing  to  dis¬ 
miss,  as  he  could  not  govern  them, 
•in  the  vicinity  of  Gondar. 

“  Mr.  Bruce’s  o«npaoy,  after 
leaving  the  city,  proceeded  on  their 
way  to  the  S.  W.  till  they  reached 
Che  lake  of  Tzana.  As  they  kept 


a  minute  journal  of  their  dally  pro¬ 
gress,  and  of  the  bearing  of  places 
by  compass,  perhaps  no  journey  <df 
the  kind  was  ever  performed  with, 
greater  attention.  They  fell  in  wi  th 
the  van  of  Basil’s  army  on  the  3Qtk 
of  October,  at  a  place  called  Barnhaj 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  camp  in  the 
evening,  were  admitted  into  Ms 
tent.  The  reception  which  he  gave 
Mr.  Bruce  was,  suitable  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  highest  degree  rude 
and  indecent.  He  affected  to  know 
little  of  Geesh  or  Saccala,  which,  he 
pretended,  lay  at  a  great  distance 
among  the  wild  Galla.  On  being 
informed  to  the  contrary,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  a  Jong  detail  of  frivolous 
excuses,  accompanied  with  such  de¬ 
grading  reflections  on  the  character 
of  white  men,  that  Mr.  Bruce,  af¬ 
ter  having  reproached  him  with  dis¬ 
respect  for  the  king’s  orders,  and 
brutal  inhospitality  to  strangers,  lost 
his  temper,  and  hurried  abruptly 
out  of  the  tent.  About  mid¬ 
night,  a  relation  of  Idas  Michael, 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  camp* 
came  to  inform  him,  that  Fasti  was 
giving  orders  about  escorting  him 
to  Geesh.  These  good  news  re¬ 
lieved  his  spirits;  he  could  not  sleep* 
on  account  of  the  agitation  excited 
by  a  mixture  of  joy  and  fear,  bu| 
went  early  next  morning  to  Fasti*® 
tent,  where,  after  some  disgraceful 
treatment  from  the  servants,  he  gain* 
ed  admittance.  Binding  Basil  better 
disposed  to  serve  him,  he  gave  hit  a 
a  valuable  present,  and  received 
from  his  hands  the  investiture  of 
Geeslt  in  the  usual  way ;  after 
which,  this  barbarian  assembled  his 
Galla  chiefs,  and,  having  addressed 
them  in  their  own  Jang  7 age,  ad* 
ministered  the  oath  of  brotherhood 
to  them  and  Yagqube.  He  then 
gave  Mr.  Bruce  a  guide,  called  Ska* 
iaka  Woldo,  a  person  of  authority  in 
that  country,  arid  a  horse^  which  he 
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desired  him  not  to  mount,  but  to 
drive  before  him  till  he  came  to  Sac- 
Gala. 

“  Having  taken  leave  of  Fasil, 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
Shalaka  Woldo  followed  with  the 
horse,  to  which  the  wild  Galla 
paid  more  respect  to  than  himself. 
This  man  was  by  birth  an  Agow,  of 
a  sly  designing  character,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  deepest  dissimulation, 
and  such  a  singular  compound  of 
rage,  oddity,  and  artifice,  that  he 
proved  a  troublesome  guide,  but  a 
diverting  companion.  On  arriving 
at  the  Kelti,  a  considerable  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Nile,  on  the 
western  side,  they  met  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  Fash's  Galla,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  celebrated  chief  called 
the  Jumper,  whom  Woldo  describ¬ 
ed  as  the  greatest  thief  and  robber 
in  all  Maitsha.  They  learned  from 
him,  that  they  would  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  200  men,  at  a  place  called 
Roo,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  who  had  orders  from  Fasil 
to  protect  them.  Their  guardian 
was  considered  by  his  countrymen  as 
a  prodigy  of  mildness,  and  emphati¬ 
cally  called  the  Lamb,  because  he 
sometimes  spared  the  lives  of  his 
prisoners,  especially  of  pregnant 
women,  contrary  to  the  established 
custom  of  the  Galla.  He  was  dis¬ 
patched  at  this  time  on  an  affair  of 
the  utmost  importance,  Fasil  had 
received  information  that  Abba  Sa- 
Jamana,  the  priest  already  mention¬ 
ed,  had  prevailed  on  the  governor 
of  Kuara,  a  neighbouring  province, 
and  on  Woodaje  Asahel,  chief 
of  the  Galla  belonging  to  Joas,  the 
late  king,  to  send,  each,  a  party 
into  Maitsha,  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  Mr.  Bruce.  The  Lamb 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
defeating  both  these  parties,  which 
he  did,  without  alarm  or  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  travellers*  in  a  man¬ 


ner  deserving  the  highest  comroen* 
dation. 

“  On  the  2d  of  November,  they 
met  the  Lamb  and  his  party,  who 
paid  their  respects  to  Fasil’s  horse, 
without*  attending  to  the  company. 
Fie  told  Woldo  that  he  was  looking 
for  some  Agow  horsemen  who  were 
in  that  ,  quarter,  and  who  probably 
intended  to  do  mischief;  but  that 
he  was  disappointed  at  not  finding 
them,  as  it  deprived  him  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  shewing  Mr.  Bruce 
with  what  dexterity  he  should  have 
cut  them  all  to  pieces. 

They  next  entered  the  wild 
but  beautiful  countries  of  Aroosi 
and  Goutta.  On  arriving  at  the 
Nile,  a  ludicrous  scene  took  place 
between  Woldo  and  the  A’gows. 
These  miserable  people,  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  Galla,  have  a  reli¬ 
gious  veneration  for  the  river.  As 
they  made  objections  to  the  liberties' 
which  Mr.  Bruce  and  Ins  company 
took  with  the  stream  of  their  watery 
diety,  Woldo,  with  much  solemn 
buffoonery,  made  them  carry  over 
the  baggage  of  the  whole  party  for 
nothing,  and,  besides,  obliged  them 
to  pay  him  a-  considerable  sum  in 
private,  which  he  roundly  affirmed 
that  they  had  stolen  from  him.  Mr. 
Bruce  was  not  much  pleassd  ®n  dis¬ 
covering  the  selfish  character  of  his 
guide,  whom  he  endeavoured,  with 
little  success,  to  gain  by  promises  of 
a  reward,  and  to  awe  by  the  fear 
of  responsibility.  As  he  foresaw 
that  Woldo  would  treat  the  Agows 
@f  Geesh  in  the  same  manner  with 
those  of  Goutta,  he  disclosed  to  him 
his  intention  of  remitting  the  tri¬ 
bute  due  to  himself,  as  proprietor 
of  the  villages,  and  of  paying  for 
every  thing  with  which  they  should 
supply  him. 

“  They  continued  their  journey* 
southwards,  the  two  following  days; 
The  ground  rose  insensibly  as  they 
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(advanced  till  they  reached  the 
church  ot  St.  Michael,  situated  on 
ja  small  hill  in  the  district  called 
jSaccala,  where  Mr.  Bruce  observed 
that  the  Nile  was  dwindled  into  a 
scanty  brook.  The  reverie  excited 
by  this  uncommon  object,  a  sight 
of  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
the  proudest  monarchs  of  antiquity, 
j  was  interrupted  by  his  servants,  who 
jcame  to  tell  him  that  they  had  lost 
their  guide.  They  found  that  sin¬ 
gular  character  at  a  distance  behind 
them,  complaining  of  indisposition, 
and  apparently  unable  to  walk  ;  but 
Mr.  Bruce  detected  this,  and  several 
other  artifices  obliquely  employed  by 
him,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  present, 
which  was  given  as  soon  as  men¬ 
tioned.  Being  therefore  satisfied, 
tWoldo  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
The  marsh  which  contains  the  springs 
of  the  Nile,  and  retired  into  the 
[village  of  Geesh,  leaving  his  master 
ito  indulge  his  enthusiasm. 

|  <(  Mr.  Bruce  rail  down  to  the 

jjgrassy  spot,  where  he  observed  two 
or  three  fountains  of  different  sizes, 
jsome  of  which  were  enclosed  with¬ 
in  a  mound  of  sod,  the  work  of 
The  Agows,  who  have  long  wor- 
ishipped  the  river,  and  still  continue 
| to  pay  adoration  to  it  at  these  sources^ 
fTlie  joy  which  he  felt  on  contem- 
[plating  an  object  unknown  to  the 
|ancients,  and  which,  as  he  conceiv¬ 
ed,  had  been  hitherto  seen  by  no 
^European,  was  great,  but  moment** 
ary  and  transient.  The  dangers  and 
;  sufferings  which  he  had  already 


undergone,  and  those  which  pro¬ 
bably  might  terminate,  in  the  most 
fatal  manner,  this  romantic  journey, 
presented  themselves  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  quite  overwhelmed  him 
with  despondency  and  sorrow. 

From  this  insupportable  sate  of 
mind  he  sought  relief  in  the  ludi¬ 
crous  conversation  of  Strates,  a 
Greek,  who  had  followed  him  from 
Gondar.  The  original  character  of 
this  person,  which  displayed  itself 
in  a  variety  of  conversations  and 
actions  bordering  on  buffoonery, 
had  amused  him  on  many  occasions, 
and  now  contributed  to  enliven  a 
scene,  scarcely  susceptible  of  diver¬ 
sion  or  cheerfulness.  While  Mr. 
Bruce  was  offering  up  libations  at 
these  sacred  springs  in  honour  of  his 
friends,  Wolclo  secured  him  ar  good 
reception  among  the  Agows,  by 
publishing  the  liberal  intentions  of 
their  new  governor.  Kefia  Abav, 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  superin¬ 
tended  the  village  of  Geesh  Under 
Basil,  and  who  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendent  of  those  priests,  who,  in 
the  times  pf  paganism,  bad  officiated 
in  the  worship  of  the  river,  readily 
offered  his  services,  and  parted  with 
his  own  house  for  Mr.  Bruce's  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  other  Agows 
were  not  less  obliging.  Cattle  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds  used  in  that 
country,  were  sent  by  Basil’s  ser¬ 
vants  j  so  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  abler 
to  make  the  five  days  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Geesh  a  continual  festi* 
val.’* 
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[From  the  same.] 

R.  BRUCE  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  fcomtd  de 
at  Marseilles  by  his  friends  Button,  M.  Guys,  and  many  others, 

.  and  the  literary  people  of  that  cjty  \Kho  had  taken  a  panieulaf  interest 
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in  his  travels,  cafne  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  return,  and  to  hear  from 
him  a  detail  of  his  adventures  and 
discoveries.  W  uh  the  Inst  ot  these 
gentlemen  he  contracted  an  inti¬ 
mate.  friendship.  The  Comte;  who 
was  then  publishing  his  great  work 
on  natural  history,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
wo i id  the  information  which  lie 
had  received  in  that  science  from 
Mr.  Bruce  himself,  and  from  a  pe¬ 
rusal  ot  his  numerous  and  beautiful 
drawings. 

“  After  having  resided  in  the 
south  of  France,  till  his  health  was 
in  some  measure  restored,  he  set 
out  for  Paris  in  company  with  the 
Comte  de  Bu'ffou.  The  reception 
which  he  met  with  in  that  metro¬ 
polis  was  exceedingly  Battering.  His 
travels  became  a  subject  of  general 
conversation ;  his  company  was 
courted  every  where,  and  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  first  distinction  in  point 
of  learning  and  quality.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  ot  the  favours  which 
he  had  received  from  the  French  na¬ 
tion  in  the  course  ot  his  tiavels,  he 
presented  a  part  of  the  seeds  ot  rare 
plants,  which  he  had  collected  in 
Abyssinia,  to  the  king’s  garden  at 
Paris,  and  a  copy  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Enoch,  a  literary  curiosity 
of  considerable  value,  to  the  Royal 
Library. 

His  health  being  still  uncon¬ 
firmed,  he  set  out  from  Paris  about 
the  end  of  July,  for  Italy.  On 
reaching  Bologna,  he  was  welcomed 
by  his  friend  the  Marquis  di  Ranuzzi, 
and  spent  about  two  months  at  the 
baths  of  Poretta.  His  health  was. 
completely  established  during  Ins 
^residence  at -Bologna;  where  he  first 
reposed  from  the  fatigues  of  travel, 
and  found  leisure  to  finish  such  ot 
his  drawings  of  architecture  and 
natural  history  as  had  not' been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Africa; 


“  From  Bologna  he  went  to  Rome, 
much  against  the  adviceof  his  friends, 
who  knew  that  the  causes  of  his  ex¬ 
cursion  to  that  city  arose  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
and  likely  in  the  end  to  prove  dan¬ 
gerous  to  himself.  Fortunately,  no 
disagreeable  consequences  took  place. 
On  the  contrary,  his  reception  there 
was  perhaps  more  flattering  to  a 
mind  like  his,  which  revered  ances¬ 
try  and  noble  descent,  than  any  which 
he  elsewhere  experienced.  That 
city  was  the  last  retreat  of  some  fa¬ 
milies  which  had  formerly  held  a 
high  rank  in  his  native  country ;  and 
though  the  political  causes  which 
had  brought  them  so  low  never  in- 
fluenced  any  part  of  his  opinions,  he; 
was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure: 
with  which  they  enjoyed  his  fame. 
He  received  particular  marks  of  at¬ 
tention  from  many  of  the  Romani 
nobility,  and  was  introduced  to  Pope 
Clement  XIV,  the  celebrated  Gan- 
ganelli,  who  presented  him  with 
a  series  of  gold  medals  relating  ta 
several  transactions  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate.  * 

‘f  Mr.  Bruce  returned  to  France 
in  spring  1^7T  where  he  resided 
till  June  fohowing.  Fie  left  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  that  month.; 
and  arrived  soon  after  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  which  he  had  beer 
absent  twelve  years.  The  public 
as  might  have  been  expected,  waa 
impatient  to  hear  his  adventures 
and  every  person  of  distinction  o: 
learning,  who  had  any  curiosity  t« 
know  the  wonders  of  foreign  coun 
tries,  sought  his  acquaintance.  Ho 
shewed  his  numerous  and  beautiful, 
drawings,  which  obtained  particular 
praise  ;  and  his  collection  of  Ethiii 
opic  manuscripts,  a  sufficient  proof! 
to  such  as  could  read  them,  of  hii 
travels  in  Abyssinia.  Soon  afte; 
his  arrival  in  London  he  was.  in 
traduced  at  court,  and  gracious!; 
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(received  by  his  Majesty,  who  was 
■'pleased  to  honour  with  his  royal  ap¬ 
probation  Mr.  Bruce’s  labours  in 
ithe  cause  of  discovery,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  those  drawings  of  Baal  bee, 
(Palmyra,  and  the  African  cities, 
which  the  traveller  had  promised  to 
Intake  for  his  collection. 

After  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  London,  he  prepared  to 
tdsit  Scotland,  The  curiosity  of 
he  public  respecting  his  travels, 
Continued  to  operate  nearly  to  the 
jarne  extent  as  formerly 3  but  sever¬ 
al  persons,  who  were  envious  of 
bis  fame,  ignorant  of  his  merits, 
|>r  offended  at  the  little  deference 
yhich  he  paid  to  their  learning,  be¬ 
rm  to  depreciate  his  character,  and 
10  propagate  stories  injurious  to  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Bruce’s  manner 
jj'f  conversation  in  private  compa¬ 
res,  was  open,  free,  and  animat- 
d.  On  occasions,  when  he  thought 
roper  to  amuse  his  friends  with  an 
recount  of  his  adventures,  he  gene- 
Lilly  fixed  upon  such  of  them  as 
ilfered  most  from  common  occur¬ 
ences.  A  description  of  the  sa- 
age  manners  of  the  Galla,  of  the 
rjloody  feasts  of  the  Abyssinians,  of 
ae  negro  court  of  Sennaar,  or  even 
f  his  own  artifices  to  astonish  and 
we  barbarians,  was  calculated  to 
muse  men  of  sense  and  judgment, 
ho  knew  something  of  the  variety 
human  nature  j  but  persons  of  a 
fferent  character  judged  it  inerb- 
ble,  because  it  was  extraordinary, 
ilost  of  the  obloquy,  however, 
jhich  Mr.  Bruce  experienced,  was 
|ving  to  envy.  He  had  lived  too 
jng  in  a  state  of  independence  to 
Jcome  the  humble  admirer  of  any 
erary  man  ;  and  had  seen  too 
uch  to  be  instructed  by  those 
ctators  who  presided  in  the  differ* 
it  societies  which,  at  that  time, 
sumed  the  direction  of  learning 
d  science.  Some  of  his  enemies. 


not  contented  with  questioning  hi& 
veracity  in  particular  instances,  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  never  been  in 
Abyssinia  5  and  this  palpable  false¬ 
hood,  which  any  scholar  might  have 
detected  by  looking  at  Mr.  Bruce’s 
Ethiopic  manuscripts,  was  after¬ 
wards  believed  by  many,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montague, 
and  the  Baron  de  Tott. 

^  proud  sense  of  honour  and 
independence  led  him  to  treat  with 
indignant  but  silent  contempt  these 
insinuations,  which  were  not  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  truth, 
but  of  defrauding  living  merit  of 
its  fame  and  reward.  He  found 
all  who  were  best  able  to  judge  of 
his  character  and  abilities,  ready  to 
give  full  credit  to  his  narrative,  ge* 
nerous  in  their  sentiments,  respect¬ 
ful  in  then*  inquiries,  and  candid  in 
their  opinions  respecting  his  preten¬ 
sions  and  abilities. 

fS  Mr.  Bruce  left  London  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  He  was  received  with 
much  joy  and  attention  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  all  over  the  country. 
During  the  four  last  fears  of  his 
travels,  no  certain  information  had 
been  received  concerning  him.  A 
report  of  his  death  had  been  circu¬ 
lated,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  remained  unknown  till  he 
arived  at  Marseilles. 

“  As  he  now  intended  to  settle 
in  his  native  country,  he  rebuilt  his 
house,  and  began  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  his  estate,  which  had  gone 
into  disorder  during  his  absence. 

A  number  of  lawsuits,  arising  from 
Various  circumstances,  engrossed  his 
attention,  and,  with  other  avoca¬ 
tions,  totally  prevented,  for  a  long 
time,  his  application  to  literature. 

“  On  the  20th  of  May  1 77(5,  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dundas  of  Fmgask,  Esq.  by  Lady 
Janet,  daughter  of  Charles  sixth 
F2  Karl 
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Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  whose 
memory  is  still  revered  in  that  part 
q-f  the  country  The  public  expected 
that,  after  having  settled  at  home, 
he  would  immediately  proceed  to 
compose  and  publish  an  account  of 
his  travels j  but  this  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  defer,  for  the  reasons  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

<e  For  some  time  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  kept  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  friends  in  France. 
At  the  request  of  one  of  these,  he 
amused  himself  with  translating  the 
prophecies  of  Enoch  from  the  Abys- 
synian  ;  but  the  subject,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  translation,  displeased 
him,  and  he  soon  abandoned  it. 
After  his  marriage,  he  dropped  his 
French  correspondence,  and  had 
little  intercourse  with  any  literary 
men,  except  with  such  as  visited 
him  in  the  country.  In  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season,  he  generally  spent  some 
time  at  a  place  called  Ardwhillery, 
near  Callendar  in  Monteith,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Fie  was 
engaged  during  his  residence  there, 
in  more  attractive  and  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  than  those  of  ambition  or  con¬ 
troversy.  Happy  in  his  family,  and 
satisfied  that  he  had  done,  or  at 
least  suffered,  as  much  as  any  man 
‘then  alive,  in  order  to  instruct  and 
gratify  the  public,  he  allowed  his 
Blind  an  interval  of  repose  between 
the  toils  of  travelling,'  and  the  vex¬ 
ations  of  appearing  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

“  Fie  accordingly  made  a  slow 
progress  in  transcribing  or  arrang¬ 
ing  his  journals,  for  nearly  twelve 
years  after  his  return.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  indeed,  whether  he  would 
not  have  suffered  them  to  remain 
at  last  unpublished,  if  a  domestic 
misfortune  had  not  -obliged  him  to 
seek  the  consolation  of  study.  Mrs. 
Bruce’s  health,  which  had  always 


been  delicate,  began  to  decline  rapi< 
ly,  in  the  winter  of  1784.  She  ha 
been  long  afflicted  with  a  lingerin 
disease,  which,  in  the  spring  of  til 
year  1785,  brought  her,  in  very  ear 
life,  to  the  grave. 

“  This  melancholy  event  depri  j 
ed  Mr.  Bruce  of  his  principal  sour 
of  happiness,  and  left  him  in  soi 
tude.  His  friends  endeavoured 
sooth  his  affliction,  by  recalling  li 
mind  to  the  actions  of  the  form: 
part  of  his  life,  and  by  contrasts 
his  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  pe 
formance  of  these,  with  his  prese: 
dejection.  The  Flon.  Daines  Ba 
rington,  in  particular,  urged  hi 
to  undertake  a  task,  to  which  . 
was  called  by  the  duty  which  . 
owed  to  himself,  and  by  the  si 
cerest  wishes  of  all  who  knew  hii 
or  who  felt  an  interest  in  Afric: 
discovery.  Flattered  by  their  e 
couraeement,  and  willing:  to  esca: 
from  painful  recollections,  he  beg. 
to  enlarge  the  history  of  his  diffe 
ent  routes,  and  to  translate  the  a: 
nals  of  Abyssinia  from  the  origin 
MSS.  The  narrative  of  the  travc 
was  first  written  )  the  reflections 
the  Indian  trade,  on  the  ancient  h 
tory  of  Abyssinia,  and  on  other  su 
jects,  were  added  afterwards.  P; 
of  the  first  sketches  were  writt 
with  his  own  hand,  and  part  dietat 
to  his  clerk,  which  last  was  his  usi 
method  of  composing. 

<c  Mr.  Bruce,  when  once  ■© 
gaged  in  any  undertaking,  was  eag 
and  indefatigable.  The  great*! 
part  of  the  work  was  finished  fc 
tbre  1788,  and  submitted  to  t 
inspection  of  the  Hon.  Daines  Bd: 
rington,  and  some  other  frienc 
alike  eminent  for  their  literary  t 
lents  and  their  high  station  in  lb 
It  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,,  a 
thence  transmitted  to  London,  wha 
it  was  published  by  the  Ptobinsoi. 
in  1790,  in  five  volumes  quart; 
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under  the  title  of  4  Travels  to  dis- 


*  cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  in 
4  the  years  1768, 1769, 17/0*  1 7/1, 

4  1772,  and  1773. 5 

44  In  the  four  first  volumes  the 
author  gave  a  view  of  his  journies  in 
Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Nubia,  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  had  been  performed. 
I11  the  fifth  volume  he  comprised 
an  account  of  such  articles  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  as  he  judged  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  selection  from  the  numerous 
notes  and  drawings  he  had  taken 
in  the  East.  In  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  work,  in  the  first  vo¬ 
lume,  he  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
undertake  his  perilous  expedition 
into  Abyssinia,  and  of  his  reasons 
for  describing,  only  in  a  cursory 
manner.  Barbary  and  Egypt,  coun¬ 
tries  better  known  to  the  learned, 
and  more  accessible  to  travellers 
than  the  other.  In  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  he  entered  into  a  full  detail  of 
the  history  of  Abyssinia,  from  the 
earliest  times,  which  he  illustrated 
from  new  materials  collected  in  that 
country,  and  with  many  important 
and  striking  observations  drawn 
from  his  own  experience.  This  his¬ 
tory  occupies  the  third  and  fourth 
books  j  the  work  itself  being  divid¬ 
ed  into  six. 

44  The  reception  which  these  Tra¬ 
vels  met  with  from  the  public  at 
large, was  exceedingly  flattering.  The 
book  was  universally  read,  and  com¬ 
mended,  by  persons  of  the  first 
literary  reputation,  for  the  large 
fund  of  instruction  and  amusement 
which  it  contained.  The  only  at¬ 
tacks  made  on  the  work,  or  rather 
on  the  character  of  its  author,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  anonymous  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  some  ot 
which,  from  mercenary,  and  others 
from  malicious  motives,  in  their 


respective  writers,  were  filled  with 
abuse  and  misrepresentation.  It  was 
translated  into  French  by  a  writer 
of  the  name  of  Castera,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  it  was  published  in 
London,  and  had  a  rapid  circulation 
on  the  continent. 

44  In  attempting  to  estimate  the 
merits  and  defects  of  a  work  so 
extensive  and  multifarious,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consider  the  end  in  view 
when  it  was  composed.  Books  ot 
travels  are  written  in  order  to  amuse 
as  well  as  to  instruct  ;  but  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  literary  men  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  works 
solely  by  the  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  afford.  Yet  long; 
scientific  details,  however  new  and 
valuable,  cannot  be  popular  and 
those  books  of  travels,  which  abound 
in  them,  may  be  praised  by  a  multi¬ 
tude,  but  are  perused  only  by  a  small 
number  of  readers. 

44  Had  Mr.  Bruce  intended  to 
write  merely  for  the  use  of  the 
geographer,  politician,  and  natural 
philosopher,  he  would  have  com¬ 
pressed  his  narrative  into  a  much 
smaller  size,  and  have  divested  his 
observations  of  every  extraneous 
circumstance.  But  lie  wrote  to 
instruct  and  amuse  the  general  read¬ 
er  )  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  devoting  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  his  book  to  the  history  of  his  own 
adventures,  and  to  that  of  the  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  was  connected 
in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

44  His  work,  therefore,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  narrative  of  various  jour¬ 
nies  in  foreign  countries,  interspers¬ 
ed  with  observations  on  man  and 
nature,  not  written  by  a  scientific, 
but  by  an  able,  accomplished,  and 
intelligent  traveller.  He  relates  his 
own  actions  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  he  describes  those  of 

others. 
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'others,  because  they  formed  a  part 
of  his  subject,  and  were  interest¬ 
ing  enough  to  merit  remembrance. 

“  The  Introduction  to  his  Travels 
contains  the  most  recent  account  of 
the  interior  of  Bavbary  ;  and  it  must 
be  regretted,  that  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  did  not  enable 
him  to  publish  his  excellent  draw¬ 
ings,  along  with  a  fuller  description 
of  the  ruins  found  in  that  country. 
The  cursory  narrative  which  he 
■writes,  of  his  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
and  of  his  journey  to  Cosseir,  is  re¬ 
plete  with  useful  and  curious  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  among  the  Hirst 
\vho  endeavoured  to'  correct  and 
settle  the  hydrography  of  the  Red 
Sea  and,  though  later  surveys 
have  ascertained  it  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision,  his  observations  are  valuable 
and  numerous.  On  entering  Abys- 
synia,  he  presents  to  the  view  of 
the  reader  an  empire  nearly  un¬ 
known,  exhibiting  modes  of  reli¬ 
gion,  manners,  and  government, 
widely  different  from  those  of  all 
European  nations.  Without  some 
previous  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  history  ’of  that  country, 
the  render  becomes  less  able  to 
judge  of  his  accuracy;  but  his  abi¬ 
lities  in  describing  characters,  and 
in  delineating  human  nature,  strike 
the  most  ordinary  mind,  and  great¬ 
ly  excel  those  of  any  other  traveller. 
No  stronger  proofs  of  this  assertion 
need  be  mentioned  than  the  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  which,  in  pe¬ 
rusing  his  narrative,  we  form  with 
all  his  principal  characters,  and  the 
regret  with  which,  on  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  account,  we 
leave  a  country,  to  which  the  mind 
has  acquired  a  kind  of  local  attach¬ 
ment.  ■  Above  all  other  writers  of 
travels,  he  possesses  the  art  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  lively,  complete,  and  interest¬ 
ing  portrait  of  those  persons  witli 
\yhorn  he  wa»  particularly  connect¬ 


ed,  and  of  the  rude  state  of  sociefl 
in  which  he  occasionally  lived  ii 
Barbarous  countries. 

“  The  journals  of  his  routes  ii 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia  were  writte 
with  the  most  minute  attention 
and  form  a  valuable  accession  ft 
geographical  science.  The  Jesuit! 
had  sketched  a  map  of  these  couni 
tries,  but  they  had  determined  scienn 
tihcally  the  position  of  none  of  the 
places.  Mr.  Bruce  has  ascertained- 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  places  in  Africa,  than, 
any  other  traveller,  and  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  imitation  in  this  respect. 

“  We  are  further  indebted  to  him 
for  a  recent  and  copious  description 
of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit! 
the  eastern  coast  of  that  continent, 
from  the  11th  to  the  24th  degree  of: 
N.  latitude;  in  short,  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  view  of  the  moral  and  natural 
phenomena  of  a  most  extensive  and 
varied  tract  of  country,  nearly  inac¬ 
cessible  to  discovery,  and  almost  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans.  His  account 
of  the' kingdom  of  Sennaar  is  copi¬ 
ous  raid  unique  j  and  his  journey 
through  the  desert  of  Nubia,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting. 

“  In  Collecting  into  one  view  the 
principal  merits  of  his  work,  it 
may  be  thought  an  omission,  that 
no  notice  has  been  taken  of  his 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile-.'  The  springs1  of  the  A  bay, 
which  he  visited,  were  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
the  Egyptian'  river  When  he  left 
Europe.  The  A  bay  itself  is  Un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  'principal 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  seems  to 
be  considered,  by  the  '’natives  of 
Habbesh  and  All  vim,  hs  the  higher 
part  of  the  ;gfeat  river.  But  the 
claim  of  the  Abay  to  this  last  ho¬ 
nour  is  contested,  as  well  as  the 
discovery  of  its  sources  by  Mr.  Bi  nee . 

Admitting 
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I  Admitting  both  to  be  well  founded, 
this  discovery,  whatever  ideas  of 
|  imaginary  glory  it  may  have  excited, 
or  whatever  influence  these  may  have 
had  in  promoting  his  journey,  seems, 
when  considered  by  itseit,  to  be 
comparatively  of  very  little  import¬ 
ance. 

“  The  defects  of  this  work,  which 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  its  merits, 
arise  from  circumstances  common  to 
most  performances  of  the  kind,  a 
love  of  theory  and  system,  a  desire 
to  please  the  reader,  and,  in  several 
instances,  from  a  degree  of  inatten¬ 
tion  and  carelessness,  not  easily  avoid¬ 
ed  in  composing  a  long  narrative  of 
minute  transactions. 

“  In  the  course  of  his  voyages  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Bruce  had  ob¬ 
served  many  singular  phenomena, 
which,  along  with  the  information 
given  by  ancient  writers,  led  his 
mind  to  reflect  on  the  f  rst  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  tire 
navigation  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  in 
the  most  remote  ages.  Imagining 
that  the  birth-place  of  ancient  civi¬ 
lization  lay  in  Ethiopia,  that  is,  in 
the  country  between  Azab,  or  Adel, 
and  Syene,  he  entered  into  a  theo¬ 
retical  history  of  the  establishment 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
particularly  of  architecture,  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  writing,  by  the  Shep¬ 
herds  of  Azab  and  Meroe,  and  by 
their  kindred,  the  Cushites,  who 
afterwards  peopled  Egypt.  He  has 
executed  this  undertaking  with 
much  learning  and  ingenuity,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  triennial  voyages  of  the  Jews 
and  Phenicians  to  Tarshish.  But  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  his  theory,  how¬ 
ever  applicable  in  a  few  instances,  is 
liable  to  powerful  objections.  He 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
Shepherds  and  Cushites,  names  of 
indefinite  signification,  occupied  the 


whole  extent  of  country  already 
mentioned,  without  dissention  or 
difference,  in  the  remotest  times  j, 
and  that  their  posterity  inhabits 
Abyssinia  and  AtOarg  at  this  day. 
To  simplify  ancient  history  in  this 
manner,  by  leaving  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count  many  of  the  scattered  facts 
which  are  preserved  concern  ing-these 
.nations  in  their  ancient,  as  well  as 
what  is  known  of  them  in  their  mo¬ 
dern  state,  is  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment,  apt  to  deceive  both  the  author 
and  his  readers.  His  account  of  the 
building  of  Axum,  Meroe,  and  The¬ 
bes,  and  of  the  origin  of  writing, 
is  therefore  unsatisfactory $  and, 
when  he  descends'  to  the  history  of 
the  modern  Abyssinians,  who  have 
no  authentic  annals  till  a  late  pe¬ 
riod,  he  gives  too  much  credit  to 
their  national  fables,  which  deduce 
the  line  of  their  kings  from  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  derive  their  government, 
laws,  and  institutions,  from  the  Jews. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion  in  Habbesh,  before  the  aera  of 
Christianity,  has  also  inclined  him 
to  suppose,  that  the  Fa  lash  a,  the 
Agows,  and  the  people  of  Amhara 
and  Gafat,  came  originally  from  Pa¬ 
lestine,  though  most  of  their  lan¬ 
guages  have  not  the  slightest  affinity 
to  tiie  Hebrew. 

“  The  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  Travels,  containing  the  history 
of  Abyssjnia,  from  the  year  !2()S 
to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  along  with  the  preceding 
one,  already  mentioned,  on  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  form  a  long  epispde, 
which  has  been  considered  by  many 
readers  as  uninteresting,  and  a  clog 
"on  the  narrative. 

t(  Although  it  be  impossible  £o 
give  to  any  national  history,  much 
less  that  of  a  barbarous  country,  the 
attractions  of  personal  adventure, 
Mr.  Bruce  has  exerted  himself  with 
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considerable  success  to  enliven  this 
digression,  into  which  he  was  led  by 
particular  circumstances.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  large  collection  of  original 
MSS.  on  Abyssinian  history.  The 
information  contained  in  these  was 
entirely  new ;  and,  as  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  it  into  Europe, 
he  naturally  judged  himself  warrant¬ 
ed  to  give  an  authentic  history  of 
Abyssinia  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
not  in  the  dry  form  of  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  but  interspersed  with  his  qwn 
reflections  and  observations.  He 
placed  it  before  the  narrative  of  his 
Abyssinian  journey,  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  characters  and  events 
of  his  own  time.  Though  it  inter¬ 
rupts  (he  story  of  his  adventures,  and 
must  be,  upon  the  whole,  less  inte¬ 
resting,  it  contains  much  useful  and 
original  information,  and  cannot  be 
parsed  over  without  throwing  an  ob¬ 
scurity  upon  the  rest  of  the  work. 

‘•  Another  source  of  defect  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  natural  desire  of  rendering 
his  work  agreeable  and  popular. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  hurries  on  his  nar¬ 
rative.  He  seizes  our  whole  atten¬ 
tion  he  delights  us  by  the  variety 
and  importance  of  his  characters, 
his  glowing  description,  and  manly 
sense  ;  but' be  seldom  stops  to  give 
any  general  and  collective  views  of 
the  manners,  population,  or  extent 
pf  the  country  in  which  he  travels. 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascrib¬ 
ed,  the  freedom,  with  which  he  has 
translated  the'  conversations  which 
passed  between  himself  and  the  na¬ 
tives.  :  He  perceived,  that  a  literal 
version  would,  in  many  instances, 
sound  harsh  and  ridiculous,  without 
having  the  merit  of  conveying  a  just 
idea  of  the  speaker’s  sentiments  and 
character,  fde  chose  the  most  agree¬ 
able  alternative  5  and  therefore  the 
speeches  appear,  to  an  English  readi¬ 
er,  too  easy  and  vernacular  fo  be  the 
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genuine  production  of  barbarians. 
It  is  only  a  person  who  is  acquainted! 
with  the  Abyssinian  language  andi 
phraseology,  who  can  trace  their 
authenticity.  Some  pf  his  charac¬ 
ters  have  been  thought  too  refined 
and  sentimental  for  their  particular 
state  of  society.  There  are,  per¬ 
haps,  some  grounds  for  this  objec¬ 
tion  :  but  Mr.  Bruce  was  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  characters 
which  he  describes  ;  and  it  must  be 
observed,  that  those  very  persons, 
whom,  on  landing  on  a  barbarous 
shore,  we  consider  indiscriminately 
as  savages,  display,  on  further  ac¬ 
quaintance,  much  of  that  variety  of 
character,  understanding,  and  feel¬ 
ing,  which  we  expect  only  in  civi¬ 
lized  society. 

“  The  last  class  of  defects  in  the 
work  arose  from  inattention,  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit 
instances,  as  most  of  them  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  course  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  volumes.  His  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  reading 
and  research  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
trained  to  the  drudgery  of  verbal 
criticism  and  minute  classical  infor¬ 
mation.  In  the  heat  of  controversy, 
he  sometimes  mistakes  the  sense  of 
the  author  whom  he  quotes,  and 
this  has  yielded  an  imaginary  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  writings,  to  the 
commentators  and  critics  on  the 
continent,  who  ridiculously  call  irt 
question  his  moral  character,  and  the 
general  merits  of  his  work,  because 
he  has  misinterpreted  a  passage  of 
Herodotus  or  Strabo. 

“  Though  his  journals  were  in 
general  copious,  he  too  often  omit¬ 
ted  to  consult  them,  trusting  to  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  recol¬ 
lection.  At  the  distance  of  fifteen 
years,  a  part  of  so  many  incidents 
must  have  been  effaced  from  the 
most  tenacious  memory.  Before  he 
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composed  his  narrative,  his  mind 
had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  indo¬ 
lence  natural  to  his  time  of  life.  He 
was  not  sensible,  that,  by  relying 
with  too  great  security  on  his  me¬ 
mory,  he  was  in  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  dates.,  actions,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  which  might  have  been 
easily  rectified  by  his  papers.  To 
this  inattention  must  be  imput¬ 
ed  those  particular  inconsistencies, 
which  have  been  unjustly  ascribed 
to  his  vanity  or  want  of  veracity. 

"As  a  writer,  Mr,  Bruce’s  style 
is,  m  general,  simple,  manly,  and 
-unaffected.  If,  in  some  instances, 
k  be  deficient  in  purity,  owing  to 
his  national  habits,  and  mean  opinion 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  writing, 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  his  own, 
an  advantage  often  denied  to  the 
narratives  of  other  travellers.  He 
received  no  assistance  from  literary 
men,  and  imitated  no  favourite  au¬ 
thor,  He  is  sometimes  diffuse  and 
prolix  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  his 
work,  but  his  narrative  is  always 
well  written.  His  descriptions  are 
animated  ;  his  expressions  are  often 
much  more  appropriate  and  happy 
than  occur,  on  similar  occasions,  in 
the  works  of  writers  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  every  opportunity  of  study 
and  practice  There  are  perhaps 
more  sublime  passages  in  his  tra¬ 
vels,  executed  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  impulse  of  genius,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the 
kind.  His  character  of  Has  Michael 
has  been  pronounced  genuine,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  such  as  no  writer  could 
have  invented  since  the  time  of 
i  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  added,  that 
if  requires  no  common  abilities  to 
describe  a  character,  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  Shakspeare  ajone  could 
1  have  equalled  in  the  department  of 
)  fiction. 

“  In  closing  these  cursory  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  only  work  which  Mr. 
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Bruce  published,  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe,  that,  extensive  as  it  is,  it 
comprehends  but  a  moderate  share 
of  his  labours.  It  contains  only  a 
sketch  of  his  travels  in  Barbary,  and 
none  of  the  beautiful  drawings  which 
he  made  in  that  country.  His  splen¬ 
did  delineations  of  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bec  and  Palmyra,  his  large  collection 
of  drawings  of  natural  history,  and 
his  Arabic  and  Abyssinian  manu¬ 
scripts,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
accession  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  country,  procured  by  his  unwea¬ 
ried  exertions  and  industry. 

“  After  the  publication  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  Mr.  Bruce  renewed  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  with  the  Hon. 
Haines  Barrington.  The  proceed* 
ings  of  the  African  Association  ex¬ 
cited  his  attention.  It  was  expect¬ 
ed  that  some  of  the  travellers,  then 
on  their  way  through  Africa,  would 
reach  Senaar  or  Habbesh ;  though 
Mr.  Bruce  considered  both  as  un¬ 
likely  to  happen.  He  applied,  at 
intervals,  to  study,  and  amused 
himself  with  comparing  part  of  the 
Ethiopia  translation  of  the  Bible 
with  the  original  languages.  He 
undertook  this  collation  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  some  persons,  eminent 
for  their  high  rank  in  the  church, 
and  equally  conspicuous  for  learning 
and  piety.  Three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  travels,  he  was 
advised  by  his  friends,  to  print  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  in  octavo,  and  he  had 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  when  his  death  suddenly 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  de¬ 
sign. 

“  On  Saturday,  the  25th  day  of 
April  1/94,  having  entertained  some 
company  at  Kinnaird,  as  he  was  go¬ 
ing  down  stairs,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  to  hand  a  lady  into  a 
carriage,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  down  headlong,  from  about  the 
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sixth  or  seventh  step  from  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  apparent  insensibility,  with  no 
marks  of  contusion,  one  of  his  hands 
only  appearing  a  little  hurt.  Medi¬ 
cal  assistance  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured,  but  with  no  success.  Though, 
some  hours  after  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  there  appeared  symptoms  of 
recovery,  these  gradually  vanished, 
and  he  expired  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

t(  His  remains  were  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  respectable  com¬ 
pany,  on  Thursday  following,  to  the 
church-yard  of  Larbert,  and  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  and 
child. 

{‘  Mr.  Brace’s  stature  was  six 
feet  four  inches ;  his  person  was 
large  and  well-proportioned ;  and 
his  strength  correspondent  to  his  size 
and  stature.  In  his  youth  he  possess¬ 
ed  activity  ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  became  corpulent;  though, 
when  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  the 
effects  of  time  were  not  perceptible. 
The  colour  of  his  hair  was  a  kind 
of  dark  red  ;  his  complexion  was 
sanguine  ;  and  the  features  ot  his 
face  elegantly  formed.  The  general 
tone  of  his  voice  was  loud  and  strong, 
but  his  articulation  was  sometimes 
careless  and  indistinct.  His  walk 
was  stately;  his  air  noble  and  com¬ 
manding.  He  was  attentive  to  his 
dress,  and  was  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  wearing  that  of  the  nations 
through  which  he  passed,  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  manner,  to  which  he 
was  indebted  in  part  for  his  good  re¬ 
ception,  especially  in  Abyssinia. 

“  The  leading  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  courage,  magnanimity, 
and  prudence.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  large  portion  of  that  elevat¬ 
ed  spirit,  without  which  no  enter- 
prize  of  importance  is  conceived  or 
executed.  He  was  ambitious  to  be 


known  as  the  performer  of  honour¬ 
able  and  useful  undertakings,  and 
was  equally  intrepid  and  dexterous 
in  effecting  his  designs.  Though  he 
justly  ascribed  his  success  to  causes 
which  no  man  can  controul  or  di¬ 
rect,  he  owed  much  of  it  to  his 
own  precaution  and  superior  good 
sense.  His  mode  of  travelling  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  securing  the  means 
of  safety  in  foreign  countries,  by 
methods  which  other  travellers  have 
sometimes  neglected,  to  their  great 
disadvantage.  To  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  he  was  not  to  be  duped  by 
ordinary  letters  of  recommendation  ; 
he  knew  the  style  of  the  East,  and 
always  attempted  to  gain  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  great  men,  by  some  hold 
on  their  interest. 

“  His  personal  accomplishments 
fitted  him  in  a  superior  manner, 
for  the  undertakings  in  which  he 
engaged.  His  constitution  was  ro¬ 
bust  ;  he  had  inured  himself  to 
every  kind  of  fatigue  and  exercise. 
His  long  residence  among  the  Bar-., 
bary  Arabs,  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  world,  had  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  the  management  of  the  horse, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  lance 
and  javelin.  His  skill  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms  was  uncommonly  great. 
He  knew  also  how  to  display  those 
accomplishments  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  among  barbarians,  and  seldom 
failed  to  excite  their  applause  and 
astonishment. 

ii  In  qualifications  of  a  different 
description,  he  equalled,  if  not  sur¬ 
passed  the  generality  of  travellers; 
His  memory  was  excellent,  and  his 
understanding  vigorous  and  well 
cultivated.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  acquiring  languages  of  any  kind. 
He  understood  French,  Italian,  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  Portuguese,  the  two  first 
of  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  with 
facility.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin, 
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which  he  read  well,  though  not  cri¬ 
tically,  he  knew  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
«lee,  and  Syriac  5  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  compared  several 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  those 
related  dialects.  He  read  and  spoke 
with  ease,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Amharic.  Necessity  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  these  last,  and  im¬ 
pressed  them  deeply  on  his  mind. 
He  had  applied,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  to  the  study  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  other  practical  branches 
of  mathematical  learning.  His  abi¬ 
lities  in  drawing  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  his  taste  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  was  acknowledged  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Though  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  depreciate  his  charac¬ 
ter  after  his  return,  prevented  him 
from  mentioning  the  exact  share  of 
assistance  which  he  had  in  execut¬ 
ing  his  beautiful  collection  of  draw- 
ings,  it  is  certain  that  he  received 
occasional  help,  and  used  it  to  much 
advantage. 

Mr.  Bruce’s  temper,  as  he  can¬ 
didly  confesses,  was  irritable  and 
passionate  $  but  his  heart  was  warm; 
Bis  affections  ardent ;  and  his  moral 
feelings  extremely  acute.  His  friend¬ 
ships  were  sincere,  and,  in  general, 
permanent,  though  sometimes  in¬ 
terrupted  by  suspicion.  He  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  esteem  and  regard  of  almost 
every  eminent  literary  character  in 
Britain  and  France;  of  the  Comte 
de  Buffon,  M.  Guys,  M.  Dauben- 
ton  ;  of  the  Barrington  family,  of 
Drs.  Douglas,  Blair,  and  Herschel; 
and  of  many  others  of  the  very  first 
ranks  of  virtue  and  science.  He 
'was  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  companion.  As  he  had  a 
fixed  regard  for  honour,  justice, 
and  integrity,  he  could  not  bear 
the  slightest  insinuation  against  his 
character ;  and,  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  vexations  of  anonymous 
pbuse,  he  publicly  declared  hi:?  re- 
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solution  of  never  paying  the  smallest 
attention  to  any  criticisms  made  on 
his  writings  by  persons  who  conceal¬ 
ed  their  names. 

“  When  be  observed  other  men 
deficient  in  moral  conduct,  he 
,usually  expressed  his  contempt  of 
them  in  the  most  open  unquali¬ 
fied  manner.  This  procured  him 
many  enemies.  Persons  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  character  avoided  him,  and  de¬ 
claimed  against  his  haughtiness,  va¬ 
nity,  and  other  vices  of  their  own. 
creation.  Like  most  men  of  high 
spirit  and  superior  knowledge,  he 
was  a  jealous  neighbour  to  such  as 
assumed  to  themselves  claims  qf 
pre-eminence  in  the  country,  to 
which  he  did  not  consider  them  as 
entitled ;  to  others,  who  pursued  a 
different  conduct,  he  was  friendly, 
affable,  and  attentive. 

<£  He  discharged  the  public  duties 
of  society  with  superior  ability  and 
judgment.  In  private  life  he  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  respectable. 
As  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  de¬ 
served  the  highest  praise.  He  en¬ 
tertained  his  friends,  and  strangers, 
with  elegance,  hospitality,  and  the 
most  affable  politeness.  He  loved 
to  display,  as  far  as  suitable,  the 
magnificence  that  had  long  distin¬ 
guished  the  name  which  lie  inherit¬ 
ed.  He  was  kind  and  indulgent  to 
his  servants,  and  pleased  to  see  every 
one  around  him  prosperous  and  hap¬ 
py.  He  used  to  celebrate,  with  his 
tenants  and  domestics,  the  stated 
festivals  observed  by  his  forefathers, 
1/1  the  feudal  times,  and  always  en¬ 
joyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
common  happiness  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Pie  was  fond  of  rustic  plea¬ 
santry  and  humour  ;  and  this  will  be 
readily  observed,  from  the  histories 
of  Aboucouffi,  Strates,  Woiclo,  and 
others  in  the  Travels,  constituted  a 
particular  feature  of  his  mind. 

“  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
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Mr.  Bruce’s  habits  of  life.  He  nei¬ 
ther  rose  very  early,  nor  sat  late,  ex¬ 
cept  on  particular  occasions.  His 
journies  in  the  East  were  generally 
made  in  the  morning*  for  obvious 
reasons ;  and,  in  Warm  climates,  he 
took  much  exercise,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  his  health.  He  was 
moderate  in  his  use  of  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  but  not  abstemious  beyond 
the  usual  practice  of  society.  He 
was  a  hard  student  when  engaged 
in  any  literary  pursuit,  and  eager  in 
the  prosecution  of  every  design  which 
he  had  begun  to  execute. 

44  The  most  defective  part  of  his 
character  arose  from  his  constitution¬ 
al  temper,  which  disposed  him  to  be 
suspicious,  and  hasty  in  taking  of¬ 
fence.  His  enmities  therefore  were 
sometimes  capricious,  though,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  well  founded.  His  love  of 
ancestry,  and  practice  of  telling  his 
own  exploits,  though  magnified  into 
vices  by  the  weakest  of  his  enemies, 
scarcely  deserve  notice  as  imperfec¬ 
tions,  though  they  certainly  were 
prominent  features  in  his  character. 
A  brave  and  virtuous  man  must  al¬ 
ways  feel  a  pleasure  in  remember¬ 
ing  that  he  is  like  such  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  as  most  deserved  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  and  remembered  ;  and  no  sa¬ 
tisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
a  traveller  should  not  relate  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  The  pride  of  ancestry  is 
ridiculous  only  when  it  is  substitut¬ 
ed  for  personal  merit;  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  telling  one’s  own  actions,  is 
reprehensible  only  when  these  are 
well  known,  trifling,  or  exagger¬ 
ated. 

44  Distinguished  by  his  regard  for 
the  memory  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  eminently  loyal  and  patriotic, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bruce 
loved  his  king  and  country  with  the 
warmest  affection.  He  would  have 


been  among  the  first  to  support  ew 
ther  of  these  on  any  dangerous  emer¬ 
gency.  He  considered  the  French 
revolution,  and  all  such  violent  at¬ 
tempts  at  reformation,  merely  as  a 
subversion  of  society,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  filling  the  places  of  the 
great  with  new  adventurers.  He 
knew  the  French  nation  well,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  consequences  of  its  re¬ 
publican  frenzy,  and  shed  tears  on 
receiving  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
the  king. 

44_  His  religious  principles  were 
founded  on  the  best  basis,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  a  firm  belief  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Pro^dence.  He  was  not  at¬ 
tached  to  any  sect :  he  detested  fa¬ 
naticism  ;  and  frequently  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  expose  it.  He  used  to  re¬ 
commend  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  preferable  to  that  of 
all  other  theological  writings.  His 
mind,  accustomed  to  dangerous  si¬ 
tuations,  from  which  Providence 
alone  could  deliver  him,  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  slight  and  amiable  tinge  of 
superstition  ;  sometimes  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  warm  unaffected  piety, 
though  never  arising,  in  under¬ 
standings  like  his,  from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  causes. 

44  On  estimating,  therefore,  the 
various  merits  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  cha¬ 
racter,  the  superior  and  numerous 
endowments  and  accomplishments 
which  he  employed  in  executing 
undertakings  useful  to  society,  and 
the  uniform  regularity  with  which 
he  combined  the  practice  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  religion  with  the  ease  and 
active  life  of  a  gentleman,  it  will 
not  be  considered  as  presumptuous 
to  affirm,  that  his  name  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  those, 
who  have  been  eminently  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  genius,  valour,  and  vir¬ 
tue.” 
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Description  of  Stabroek  on  the  River  Demerart, 
[From  Bolingbroke’s  Voyages.] 


QJTABROEK,  the  political  me- 

k3  tropolis,  and  principal  seat  of 
exchange  for  produce,  of  all  the 
countries  adjacent* to  the  Demerary 
and  Essequebo,  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Demerary. 
Its  site  is  low  and  level.  It  has  an 
oblong  form,  being  *about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  broad  and  one  mile 
long.  The  principal  streets  are 
quite  strait,  with  carriage  roads. 
The  middle  street,  leading  from  the 
King’s  stelling,  is  paved  with  bricks, 
and  has  lamps  on  each  side :  another 
public  stelling,  or  wharf  (besides 
several  that  are  private)  is  kept  pur¬ 
posely  in  order  for  landing  and  ship¬ 
ping  goods.  A  navigable  canal  on 
each  side  of  the  town,  which  fills 
and  empties  with  the  tide,  affords 
the  same  convenience  to  those  houses 
which  are  not  situated  near  the  wa¬ 
ter-side.  The  population  in  Sta¬ 
broek  consists  of  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  whites,  two  thousand  free  peo¬ 
ple  of  color,  and  five  thousand  ne¬ 
groes. 

“  There  are  no  taverns,  or  lodg¬ 
ing-houses,  wherefore  a  merchant’s 
house  is  more  like  an  inn  than  any 
thing  else. — People  coming  from 
England'  generally  bring  letters  of 


introduction  which  are  always  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  secure  to  the  bearers 
a  hospitable  reception— -a  knife  and 
fork  is  laid  for  them,  and  a  hammock 
prepared,  which  they  occupy  as  long 
as  suits  their  convenience.  Planters 
residing  in  the  country,  always  put 
up  at  the  merchant’s  house  with 
whom  they  do  business. 

The  way  of  living  differs  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  of  England.  The 
general  hour  for  rising  is  six,  far  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day,  by  which 
time  coffee,  and  often  chocolate,  is 
prepared.  Breakfast  is  delayed  un¬ 
till  ten,  which  is  in  fact  more  like  a 
dinner,  from  the  introduction  of 
animal  food,  wine  and  water,  and 
sometimes  fruit.  By  four  in  the 
afternoon  all  business  is  over  for 
the  day.  Five  is  the  hour  of  the 
principal  meal,  which  is  served  up 
by  a  profusion  of  attendants  :  Ma¬ 
deira  and  Claret  are  the  wines  most 
in  request.  In  the  houses  there 
are  no  bells  j  every  gentleman  carries 
in  his  pocket  an  ivory  whistle, 
which  when  used- assembles  the  ser¬ 
vants.  The  evening  is  generally 
passed  at  the  coffee-house,  which 
is  situated  near  the  Americati  stel¬ 
ling,  and  denominated  the  Exchange, 
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from  its  being  so  much  frequented 
by  the  young  merchants  as  a  lounge. 
Here  the  news  ot  the  day,  the  list  ot 
arrivals  and  importations,  the  prices 
©f  produce  and  the  departure  of 
vessels,  are  always  to  be  known. 
Draughts,  backgammon,  chess, 
whist,  and  billiards,  share  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  guests.  A  walk  to 
the  camp  is  usual  and  pleasant, 
where  the  band  plays  after  the 
troops  are  marched  to  the  barracks. 
Few  weeks  pass  without  a  ball,  or 
a  concert,  the  attending  of  which  is 
however,  very  expensive.  A  ball  and 
supper  cost  to  each  of  the  gentlemen 
subscribers  eight  dollars,  a  concert 
and  ball  twelve  dollars.  His  ticket 
also  introduces  two  ladies  of  color. 

^Strolling  players  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica  occasionally  visit  the  West  Indies. 
Twice  during  my  six  years  stay  they 
came  to  Stabroek,  having  previously 
made  a  tour  among  the  islands. 
The  company  consisted  but  of  four 
or  five  persons  3  they  had  chartered 
a  vessel  at  New  York 3  they  had 
embarked  a  cargo  ot  canvas  palaces 
and  painted  forests,  of  crowns  and 
daggers,  sceptres  and  chains,  of  the 
purple  attire  of  majesty,  and  the 
motley  foppery  ot  tolly.  At  Gre¬ 
nada  and  Barbadoes,  they  had  un¬ 
packed  their  portable  theatre,  and 
had  been  received  with  an  applause, 
which  was  re-echoed  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  admission  was  two 
dollars  for  each  representation,  and 
public  curiosity  detained  them  near¬ 
ly  three  months.  The  plays  of 
Shakspeare  require  so  much  show 
and  so  many  actors,  that  we  had 
often  to  be  content  with  select 
scenes.  The  simplicity  ot  the  an¬ 
cient  drama  was  restored  by  the 
economical  criticism  of  the  manager. 
It  might,  be  wished  that  plays  like 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  French, 
were  written  for  the  service  of  these 
cruizing  players :  such  simple  com¬ 


positions  would  better  suit  the  rude 
state  of  their  dramatic  system,  thanf 
tire  complex  works  ot  English  art 
and  refinement.  I11  the  French 
islands,  negro  performers  have  been 
enlisted  to  take  parts  in  the  mari¬ 
time' companies ;  but  there  are  few 
Moorish  characters  on  our  stage, 
except  Othello,  Juba',  and  Oronoko> 
which  they  could  personate  with 
propriety.  In  an  illiterate  commu¬ 
nity,  which  can  only  learn  through 
the  ear,  the  drama  is  an  important 
engine  of  instruction,  and  might  ber 
rendered  essentially  conducive  to 
historic  and  moral  information,  and 
even  to  the  civilization  of  the  vuN 
c;ar  and  undisciplined. 

O  a  #  # 

“  When  an  European  arrives  m 
the  West  Indies,  and  gets  settled  or 
set  down  for  any  length  of  time,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  housekeeper,  or  mistress. 
The  choice  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  is  various,  a  black,  a  tawney, 
a  mulatto,  or  a  mestee  3  one  of 
which  can  be  purchased  for  100k  or 
150?.  sterling,  fully  competent  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station  :  some 
of  them  are  so  much  educated  as 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  They 
are  tasty  and  extravagant  in  their 
dress  3  but  when  once  an  attachment 
takes  place  it  is  inviolable.  The 
strictest  scrutiny  of  their  conduct  in 
general  cannot  glean  one  particle  of 
impropriety,  by  which  their  fidelity 
or  constancy  can  be  brought  into 
question.  They  embrace  all  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  except  presiding  at 
table  ;  so  far  decorum  is  maintained, 
and  a  distinction  made.  They  em¬ 
ploy  themselves  in  needle-work,  and 
other  domestic  affairs.  Their  use¬ 
fulness  in  preserving  the  arts  and 
defusing  the  habits  of  cleanliness  is 
felt  and  allowed  by  all,  there  being 
a  lack  of  civilized  European  women 
If  a  young  progeny  of  coloured  chil¬ 
dren  is  Brought  for tli,  these  are 
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emancipated,  and  mostly  sent  by 
those  fathers  who  can  afford  it,  at 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years  to  be 
educated  in  England.  Some  remain 
in  the  country  as  free  subjects,  and 
preserve  the  stock  for  a  future  gene¬ 
ration.  In  these  colonies,  where 
the  population  of  females  ot  this  de¬ 
scription  is  so  small,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  so  great,  the 
common  method  of  supplying 
the  deficiency,  or  the  wants  ot 
individuals,  is  to  send  orders  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  other  fully  peopled  is¬ 
lands,  for  ladies,  who  are  always 
to  be  procured  either  by  purchase, 
or  bv  inducing  those  that  are  free 
to  come  and  settle  among  the  De- 
merarians.  Indeed,  there  are  co¬ 
loured  women  residing  in  Stabroek, 
who  have  of  late  years  made  a  traffic 
of  feminine  importation,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  premium  for  whatever  ladies 
they  introduce,  beside  the  expences, 
from  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
they  afterwards  cohabit.  The 
French  islands  of  Martinique  and 
■Grenada  have  not  contributed  a 
•little  towards  populating  these  in¬ 
fant  colonies  with  free  women  of 
color.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  more 
useful  fashion  to  make  these  pur¬ 
chases,  which  is  not  impracticable, 
among  the  indigenous  Americans  : 
the  mestees  are  a  more  beautiful 
race  than  the  mulattoes,  and  the 
continental  savages  would  gradually 
be  attracted  by  their  own  kinswo¬ 
men  into  habits  of  intercourse  and 
civilization.  Young  men,  who 
have  not  regular  establishments, 
hire  small  houses  in  the  suburbs  of 
Stabroek  and  Cumingsburgh,  where 
they  invite  their  friends  in  an  even¬ 
ing  to  smoak  segars,  and  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  indulge  in  the  customs  of 
■the  colony. 

“  As  Dutchmen  and  other  foreign- 
i  ers  in  the  colonies  differ  in  some 
►  points  of  their  living  and  house¬ 


hold  economy  from  the  English,  a 
short  sketch  of  them  may  not  prove 
unacceptable, 

“  Their  general  hour  of  rising  is 
with  the  sun,  about  a 'quarter  be¬ 
fore  six,  when  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  morning  gown  and 
slippers,  in  the  portico  or  piazza  of 
the  house,  where  a  female  negro  is 
in  waiting  with  the  coffee  equipage. 
After  a  Dutch  planter  has  taken  a 
dish  or  two  of  strong  coffee,  with 
little  or  no  sugar  in  it,  the  young's 
or  boy,  brings  him  his  pipe,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  flask  of  gin  :  with  these  he 
enjoys  himself  till  between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock,  when  he  is  visited  by 
the  baass,  or  overseer  of  the  estate, 
who  reports  progress,  and  receives 
orders  as  to  preparing  produce  for 
sale  or  shipment,  and  any  thing  else 
which  is  needful  to  be  done  on  the 
estate.  He  then  dresses  himself, 
calls  for  a  glass  of  water  and  a  nap¬ 
kin  to  wasii  his  face  and  hands  with. 

I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  hand-bason 
in  any  of  their  houses,  even  where 
there  are  white  females.  This  is  a 
strange  inconsistency  when  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  their  houses,  in  which  they 
are  nicer  than  about  their  -  persons. 
Their  rooms  generally  undergo  a 
thorough  scrubbing  with  lemons 
every  morning,  which  diffuses  a 
beautiful  odor,  in  opposition  to  the 
no  less  regular  fumes  of  tobacco. 
The  excuse  which  is  given  for  their 
attachment  to  smoaking  is  that  it 
has  a  sedative  quality,  which  cor¬ 
rects  the  effect  of  strong  drink,  and 
preserves  them  from  the  colds  and 
damps,  that  so  often  prove  fatal  in  this 
moist  atmosphere.  If  a  Dutchmmn 
gets  wet,  the  antidote  he  takes  against 
cold  is  two  or  three  glasses  of  gin 
and  a  pipe  5  he  allows  his  clothes 
to  dry  on  him.  This  idea,  perhaps, 
constitutes  an  apology  for  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  Holland,  though  I 
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cannot  but  think  the  stnpifying  or 
intoxicating  effects  it  produces,  have 
more  share  in  it.  Of  its  efficacy  as 
a  remedy  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
much,  but  I  know  many  of  the 
English  colonists,  who  adopted  the 
usage,  were  always  ready  to  shelter 
themselves  with  their  neighbour’s 
excuse.  A  luxurious  calm  of  mind, 
a  mild  gaiety  and  pleasing  chearful- 
ness,  unlike  the  boisterous  hilarity 
of  wine,  but  fitter  for  a  climate 
which  compels  to  sedentary  habits, 
really  accompanies  the  absorption 
of  tobacco-fumes.  The  smoaker 
appears  only  tranquil,  but  he  feels 
happy.  Nor  is  our  tobacco  de¬ 
prived,  like  the  Virginian,  of  its 
native.,  fragrance,  by  aspersions  of 
urine,  by  fermentation  and  pressure; 
it  has  an  odor  as  of  incense,  and  is 
hsed  in  token  of  reverence.  It  is  a 
rarity  in  Stabroek  to  meet  a  person 
in  the  streets  at  evening  without  his 
pipe  or  segar,  and  it  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  cf  attention,  when 
two  people  meet  smoaking,  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  mouthful  of  smoak  at  each 
other. 

“  But  to  return — we  are  leaving 
my  dutchman  without  his  breakfast, 
which  from  its  substantiality,  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  meal  he  makes 
in  the  day.  About  eleven  o’clock 
he  sits  down  to  a  table  covered 
with  various  kinds  of  animal  food, 
vegetable  soups,  and  fruit.  Pepper¬ 
pot,  a  soup  flavoured  with  the  juice 
of  the  bitter  cassada,  and  made 
pungent  with  red  and  green  pepper, 
is  a  constant  concomitant.  Madeira 
wine  and  water,  and  malt  liquor, 
are  substituted  for  tea :  they  are 
considered  more  strengthening  and 
better  adapted  for  the  heat  of  the 
climate  than  the  other,  which  gene¬ 
rally  overheats  and  is  productive  of 
bile.  An  hour  is  appropriated  for 
the  gentleman  to  break  his  fast, 
after  which  he  orders  his  horse  and 


on  the  river  Demerary , 

pays  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neigh* 
hours,  or  rides  round  the  estate  to 
see  the  negroes  at  work,  in  either 
of  which  cases  a  negro  boy  follows 
him  on  foot,  with  a  pouch  of  segars 
and  a 'stick  of  hre.  It  is  his  con¬ 
stant  practice  whether  on  horeback, 
walking,  or  riding  in  a  carriage,  to> 
smoak,  and  be  supplied  through  the 
medium  of  a  servant.  He  dines 
about  three  or  four  o’clock,  and 
after  taking  a  portion  of  claret, 
retires  for  his  afternoon’s  nap,  where 
he  sleeps  away  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  Pie  grows  tired  of  the  ham¬ 
mock  towards  evening,  when  he 
comes  down  and  takes  his  coffee. after 
which,  a  walk  round  the  buildings 
to  enquire  the  state  of  the  negroes 
and  their  work,  concludes  the  day. 
Dutch  overseers  treat  their  principals 
with  the  utmost  respect :  as  they 
approach  Mynheer  within  half  a 
dozen  yards,  the  hat  is  immediately 
droffed  as  a  token  of  their  inferiority, 
and  is  placed  under  the  arm  while 
receiving  his  orders,  to  all  off  which 
the  answer  is,  “  Ja,  weledele  ges-> 
“  treenge  Heer." — “  Yes,  great  arid 
“  honoured  Sir.”  Such  insignifD 
cant  and  unrestrained  flattery  as  this 
from  one  European  to  another,  is 
truly  disgusting,  and  ought,  I  think/ 
to  be  totally  laid  aside  *,  but  such 
are  the  failings  of  human  nature, 
that  1  have  seen  sensible  and  well 
informed  men  in  other  respects, 
while  surrounded  by  their  friends, 
call  up  their  overseer  to  give  orders 
and  ask  questions,  merely  to  display 
their  greatness,  and  the  respect  they 
are  held  in,  by  a  public  repetition  of 
flattery.  The  negroes  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  estates  copy  the  overseers' 
humble  politeness,  and  are  consider 
ably  more  respectful  to  whites  than 
those  belonging  to  English  planta¬ 
tions.  A  certain  erect  carriage  of 
John  Bull  imperceptibly  introduces 
itself  into  the  incult  address  of  the 
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English  negroes.  Or  it  may  arise 
from  their  not  being  kept  so  strictly, 
nor  considered  in  so  degraded  a  situ¬ 
ation  as  other  negroes  are.  I  am 
convinced,  was  it  made  a  general 
rule  among  European  planters  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  proper  ideas  of  their  situa¬ 
tion,  as  the  English  do,  it  would 
inspire  them  with  a  certain  degree 
of  emulation  and  pride  :  seeing 
themselves  respected  and  held  in 
estimation  would  answer  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  fear  of  punishment,  in 
keeping  them  to  their  regular  em¬ 
ployments.  This  hint,  if  properly 
attended  to,  may  in  the  course  of 
time  bring  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  on  a  level  with  the  English 
peasantry  of  this  day  :  their  present 
situation  may  be  compared  to  that 
vassalage  in  which  nobles  formerly 
held  the  lower  order  of  people 
throughout  Europe. 

i(  The  general  hour  for  retiring 
to  rest  in  the  country,  is  about  eight 
-or  nine  o’clock,  the  intermediate 
time  between  this  and  sun  set,  is 
occupied  . in  drinking  gin.  Should 
no  neighbour,  or  traveller,  call  to 
spend  the  evening  with  the  great 
man,  he  is  sometimes  induced  to 
send  tor  the  convenient  overseer 
to  play  cards  or  draughts,  with  him, 
which  is  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  tavor.  I  should  have'observed, 
that  sometimes  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
proprietor,  that  the  negroes,  after 
leaving  work,  should  come  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  daily  allowance  of  rum 
before  his  door,  where  he  sits  in 
state  smoaking  his  pipe,  sullenly 
receiving  the  reiterated  thanks  of  the 
negroes  in  broken  English  and 
Dutch,  <c  Dankee  Meester .”  The 
Dutch  planters  are  vain  of  a  large 
;  house  and  a  number  of  servants, 
which  are  mostly  female;  their 
garden j  curricle,  and  pleasure  boat, 
engage  another  part  of  their  atten- 
1803. 


tioa  ;  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
good  horses,  and  certainly  deserve 
them,  from  their  attention  and  care 
for  those  animals. 

I  have  often  considered  with 
astonishment,  the  mixture  of  Eli- 
ropean  inhabitants  which  destiny 
has  heaped  together  in  this  commu¬ 
nity.  Dutch,  Germans,  Prussians, 
Russians,  Swedes,  Danes,  Spaniards, 
French,  and  Americans,  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  as  one-third  of  the  white 
population,  and  Great  Britain  claims 
the  other  two.  Ail  national  enmity 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  while  the 
pursuits  of  the  motley  groupe  are 
directed  unanimously  to  climbing 
the  ladder  of  fortune.  Men  are 
seen  on  ail  its  stages,  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  time  of  reaching  the  heighth  of 
their  ambition.  Happily,  commer¬ 
cial  competition  has  in  it  little  of 
envy »  for  each  Ends  his  own  ac¬ 
count  in  the  success  of  his  rival. 
The  rich  man  is  a  better  customer, 
a  more  liberal  creditor,  a  safer  debt¬ 
or,  than  the  necessitous  :  every 
one  thrives  the  faster,  because  his 
neighbour  has  already  thriven. 

There  is  a  market-place  where 
the  negroes  assemble  to  sell  their 
truck,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
fowls, eggs, and  the  hucksters  expose 
for  sale  articles  of  European  manu¬ 
facture  (much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pedlars  do  in  England)  in 
addition  to  salt  beef,  pork,  and  fish, 
bread,  cheese,  pipes,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles,  in  small  quantities,  to 
enable  the  negroes  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  agreeably  to  the  length  of 
their  purses.  Hucksters  are  free 
women  of  color,  who  purchase  their 
commodities  of  merchants  at  two 
or  three  months  credit,  and  retail 
them  out  in  the  manner  described. 
Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  wealthy, 
and  possess  ten,  fifteeri,  and  twenty 
negroes,  all  of  whom  they  employ 
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in  this  traffic.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  for  negroes  in 
this  line  to  be  travelling  about  the 
country,  for  several  weeks  together, 
sometimes  with  an  attendant,  hav¬ 
ing  trunks  of  goods  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  say  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  when  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  they  remit  to  their  mis¬ 
tresses  what  money  they  have  taken. 
If  is  really  surprising  what  a  large 
sum  is  thus  returned  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  going  from  one  estate  to  another. 
The  permission  of  the  manager  on 
every  plantation  is  always- necessary, 
before  the  huckster  ventures  to  the 
negro  houses,  where  the  bargains 
are  made.  Those  that  have  not 
money  barter  their  fowls,  pigs,  se- 
gars,  for  what  they  stand  in  need  of. 
The  hucksters  are  provided  with 
such  an  assortment  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  negro  with  a  coarse 
check,  or  the  manager  with  a  line 
cambric,  for  his  shirts.  Coloured 
women  of  all  descriptions  are  ex¬ 
travagantly  fond  of  dress  :  but  those 
resident  in  the  country,  not  having- 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  Stabroek 
ladies  of  seeing  every  thing  new 
as  it  arrives,  feel  a  lively  sensation 
of  joy  and  pleasure  at  tne  sight  of  a 
huckster,  and  anticipate  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  tumbling  over  the  contents 
of  her  trunk  ;  and  if  it  contains  any 
new  articles  of  fashion,  their  hearts 
beat  high  with  wishes  to  obtain  them. 
If  a  joe  or  a  dollar  be  still  remaining, 
it  is  sure  to  go  :  should  their  purse  be 
empty,  they  make  no  hesitation  in 
asking  for  credit :  such  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  and  conduct  of  co¬ 
loured  women. 

“  There  is  a.  certain  stage  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  which  a 
country  is  most  conveniently  supplied 
by  pedlars.  The  inhabitants  live 
too  far  asunder,  and  are  not  nume¬ 
rous  enough  to  support  stationary 
shops  5  yet  the  probable  consump¬ 


tion  of  each  estate  is  sufficient  to 
reward  the  journey,  of  a  hawker  of 
wares.  Hie  European  Jews  still 
exercise  this  division  of  labor,  which 
Europe  has  outgrown:  they  aie 
consequently  sinking  m  utility  : 
their  trade  is  less  profitable  and  less 
popular  than  it  was  some  centuries 
ago.  They  would  do  well  to  come 


over  ui  large  numbers  to  South 
America,  where  they  might  become 
efficient  agents  for  the  distribution 
of  European  commodities  through-, 
out  the  interior.  'The  dialect  of  the 
European  Jews  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  coast  of  Guyana,  which 
speaks  a  medley  of  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  softened  by  negro  pronunciation 
into  a  lingua  jrauca,  the  very  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  their  speech  in  Europe. 
It  may  be  added,  that  at  Paramaribo, 
a  large  Jew  population  has  been 
found  to  thrive. 

tc  Adjoining  the  market-place 
are  the  butchers’  shambles.  The 
butchers  are  mostly  free  men  of 


color,  who  have 


purchased  them 


emancipation,  aim  fiave  accjuiieci 
a  little  capital  and  credit-;  They 
commence  their  career  by 


slaughter  of  pigs,  alter  that 
sheep  ;  oxen  soon  follow 


of 


ri  T 

ihey 

supply  themselves  from  the  impor¬ 
tations  of  the  Americans,  and  from 
those  few  planters  who  rear  cattle 
for  sale.  Unless  a  butcher  clears 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sterling  by  an 
ox,  he  thinks  it  is  a  bad  bargain. 
He  is  at  no  expence  whatever,  as, 
on  the  arrival  of  an  ox  in  town,  it  is 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  slaugh¬ 


ter  house. 

“  The  market  is  copiously  sup¬ 
plied  with  butchers’  meat,  but  at  a 
most  extravagant  ra'te  :  mutton  3s, 
veal  2s.  6 cl.  beef  2s.  id.  pork  lOd, 
per  pound.  With  fish  the  town  is 
not  so  well  provided  as  the  country, 
no  fishmonger  has  ever  yet  engaged 
in  the  business  upon  it  scale  sufh- 
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i&itly  extensive  to  supply  the  po¬ 
pulation.  The  utmost  endeavour  yet 
nade  is  that  of  some  negroes,  who 
ire  themselves  of  their  masters, 
t  so  much  a  day  of  month,  and  go 
little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  ri~ 
er  in  canoes,  returning  by  one  or 
wo  o’clock  and  selling  what  they 
ave  caught.  A  very  glutinous  fish, 
filed  a  Paukama,  which  is  esteem- 
:1  a  dainty,  is  taken  in  a  curious 
lanner.  It  finds  a  principal  part 
f  its  sustenance  in  hollow  trees, 
*gs  of  wood,  and  in  the  skeletons  of 
d  ships,  which  from  laying  in  mud 
>r  the  water  side,  soon  decay, 
hese  they  visit  for  food  during 
bod  tide,  but  at  ebb,  are  left  in  the 
ivities  of  the  wood,  out  of  which 
l.e  negroes  draw  them  by  a  hpok 
jstened  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Houses  for  fire-engines  are 
mtiguons  to  the  market-place,  and 
company  of  firemen  are  formed 
lit  of  the  coloured  free  people,  for 
fing  which  duty  they  are  exempted 
)m  serving  in  the  Burgher  militia, 
here  are  two  engines,  but  from  the 
gligence  of  those  who  have  the 
lire  of  them  it  is  feared  they  are 
it  in  repair  fit  for  use. 
r*  At  the  King’s  Stelling,  ferry- 
fats  are  always  in  waiting  to  carry 
issengers,  horses,  chaises,  to  the 
her  side  of  the  river,  where  there 
e  two  high  roads,  one  leading  up 
13  river  the  other  cross  to  the 

public  buildings  in  the 
vn  are  the  governor’s  house,  and 
range  of  offices  for  conducting 
ihlic  business. — The  secretary’s 
ice  is  fio  large  as  to  comprise  the 
trts  or  police  and  justice  and  a 
ce  of  worship,  in  which  the 
iten  service  is  first  performed  on 
unday,  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  that 
ultry,  after  which  the  garrison 
tplain  reads  thy  prayers  appointed 


by  the  church  of  England.  Next 
comes  the  receiver  general’s  office 
lor  the  king’s  colonial  duties :  the 
commissary’s  or  king’s  stores ;  the 
town  guard- house  :  and  the  ex¬ 
ploiter,  or  marshall’s  office  ;  after 
which  the  public  goal,  for  the  con¬ 
finement  of  criminals,  debtors  run¬ 
away,  or  arrested  negroes.  In  the 
adjoining  town,  to  the  south-east,  is 
the  burial-ground,  comprising  ten 
acres  of  land.  In  the  new  town, 
or  Cummingsburgh,  is  the  fiscal’s 
office,  custom-house,  post-office, 
and  a  colonial  hospital,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  defray  medical  expences,  or  be¬ 
ing  reduced  by  illness  are  out  of 
employ.  When  the  writer  was 
about  leaving  the  colonies,  the  mer¬ 
chants  andprincipal  inhabitants  were 
entering  into  large  contributions,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  marine 
hospital,  or  Lazaretto,  capable  of 
containing  five  hundred  patients. 
Should  this  arrangement  be  carried 
into  effect,  it  will  be  the  means  of 
adding  greatly  to  the  comforts  of  the 
seamen  employed  in  this  trade,  who, 
for  want  of  such  an  extensive  estab¬ 
lishment  as  this  is  intended  to  be,  are 
obliged  to  linger  with  the  most 
dreadful  distempers  in  the  hold  or 
steerage  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  taking  in, 
or  discharging  a  cargo,  without  that 
attendance  and  rest  which  are  so 
requisite  to  people  in  their  situation. 

“  The  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
two  and  three  stories  high,  raised, 
on  brick  foundations,  which  include 
excellent  cellars.  The  frames  and 
shingles  (which  are  laths  of  twelve 
inches  long  and  four  wide,  laid  on 
the  tops  of  houses  like  tiles)  are 
the  produce  of  the  adjacent  forests.. 
Boards,  planks,  clap-boards,  for 
closing  in,  are  imported  from  Ame¬ 
rica.  No  fires,  nor  even  stoves  are 
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in  the  dwelling  houses,  the  kitchen 
being  always  separate ;  but  tor 
their  cleanliness  little  indeed  can 
be  said,  when  compared  to  those  in 
England,  The  principal  fuel  used 
is  wood,  and  the  meat  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  roasted,  is  baked.  The  generali¬ 
ty  of  the  cooks  are  men.  and  a  good 
one  sells  for  almost  any  money. 
Good  houses  well  situated  for  mer¬ 
cantile  concerns,  either  in  Stabroek, 
or  the  new  town,  let  with  avidity 
for  three,  four,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  yearly.  This  sort  of  build¬ 
ing,  if  undertaken  by  a  merchant 
settler,  lays  a  great  deal  of  money 
fast,  which  could  be  much  better 
employed.  The  gross  rents  do  not 
pay  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
per  cent:  certainly,  there  are  no 
taxes,  but  wooden  bouses  are  conti¬ 
nually  wanting  repairs,  and  require 
a  coat  of  paint  every  twelve  mont  hs. 

The  premium  for  insuring  this 
sort  of  buildings,  which  is  done  in 
England  is  also  very  high.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  land¬ 
lord  receives  his  refit,  and  reckons 


up  his 
will 


he 


outgomgs 


I  am  convinced 


not  have  cleared  si  x 


sent,  on  his  money,  which,  it 


pro¬ 


perly  employed  in  other  " pursuits, 
where-  he  has  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
turning  it  two  or  \  bree  times  yvitnift 
that  period,  he-  would  have  made 
cent,  per  cent,  of  It.  A  gain, .a  certain 
loss  attends  ah  buildings  when  resold, 
especially  these  built  of  so  perish-, 
able  a  material.,  j  am  -sa  far  satis¬ 


fied  on  this  point,  that  I  would  re¬ 
commend  any  merchant  going  out, 
to  hire — -not  to  build  ;•  and  thereby 
profit-  by  other  men’s  experience. 

■  *■*  The  labor  of  mechanics  is  with 
m  extravagantly  dear.  A  negro 
carpenter,  or  mason,  earns  from 
■five  to  ten  shillings  a  day  according 
to  his  skill.  Perhaps  if  would  an¬ 
swer  to  send  out  from  Europe  a 


company  of  practised  builders,  un¬ 


der  the  command  of  an  able  arciii 
tect,  who  might  undertake,  first  a 
Stabroek,  then  at  New  Amsterdam 
the  constructions  requisite.  House 
could  be  built  by  them  for  hal 
price,  and  usually  yield  so  high 
rent  in  new  countries,  that  it  migfi 
be  worth  the  while-  or-  Europea 
merchants  to  advance  the  capital  re 
quisite  for  their  structure  :  it  woul 
supply, in  the  form  of  rent,  a  secur 
and  liberal  interest.  The  princip; 
material  used  is  North  America 
timber,  of  which  the  market  vale 
fluctuates  much  :  it  is  thought  tha 
down  the  river  Orinoko  this  mate 
rial  might  be  fetched  at  a  cheap*, 
rate.  I  have  known  the  price  < 
old  lumber  vary  from  six  to  twee 
pounds  per  thousand  feet  -r  ti 
demand,  indeed,  exceeds  the  quai 
i-ity  imported,  for  which  reason  ti 
latte?  price  is  nearer  the  standar 
Lime  is  a  vast  expence,  beii 
brought  to  us  worn  Europe  :  sure 
a  little- search  in- the  interior  woe 
discover  lime-stone  rocks  among  ti 
mountains.  Dutch  terras  sells  i 
twenty  pounds- sterling  the  hogs  lies 
A  house  of  40  feet  long  and  28  wic 
to  be  well  finished,  with  outbuil 
mgs,  two  stories  high  with  an  att. 
and  raised  on  a  brick  foundati: 
eight  feet  high,  costs  here. at  a  m 
derate  calculation  two- thousand  fi 
hundred  pounds,  besides  the  loti, 
land,  which  if  conveniently  situat 
could  not  be  had  for  less  than  ti 
hundred  pounds.  The  town  vs 
originally  laid  out  in  lots  of  c 
hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  mat 
of  which,  small  as  they  m:y  appen 
have  been  divided-  into  quarter  a 
half  Lots.  These  lots--  are  con 
nually  increasing  irv  value,  but  tl 
do  not  form,  in  the  North  tot 
rican  cities,  habitual  objects  of  sto<j 
lobbing  and  of  mercantile  spccu 
lion.  This  art  of  soiling  the  grow 
on  which  a  house  stands,,  with*! 
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jelling  the  house,  or  the  right  of 
iving  in  it,  has  the  merit  ©f  render- 
ng  eirculable  a  greater  .portion  of 
he  fixed  property  of  a  country, 
md  thus  facilitates  the  ©btainal  of 
:apital  for  every  sort  of  enterprise. 

“  The  police  is  very  strict,  and 
its  the  laws  are  Dutch,  so  are  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  justice. 
The  Fiscal  is  the  chief  .magistrate. 
,vbo  has  under  him  the  Dross  art 
'sheriff  or  jailer)  and  twenty  Dic- 
laars  (constables  or  servants  of  jus- 
ice).  Negroes  guilty  of  improper 
:onduct  in  the  streets,  or  of  being 
>ut  after  eight  o’clock  ot  the  night 
without  a  passport,  are  com imped 
o  tfie  jail,  where  they  remain  until 
i berated  by  their  owners,  when  they 
:eceive  such  a  punishment  as  their 
unit  deserves.  Very  exorbitant 
bes  are  attached  to  the  jail  and  jail- 
?r.  The  following  is  a  correct  list 
)f  the  charges : 

d. 

Arresting  a  Negro  f.  5  :  10  or  Q  t> 
jjAdmission  -  -  5  :  10  or  g  Q 

seven  days, maintenance  at  lOd 
:  per  day  -----  5  10 

blogging  -  --  --  -  y  ti 

Discharge  ------96 

2  3  10 

1  “  The  law  permits  only  thirty- 

line  lashes  at  a  time,  unless  for  a 
Capital  offence,  when  the  culprit 
is  tried  openly  by  the  court,  which 
(adjudges  and  passes  sentence  it  he  is 
(proved  guilty. 

:  “  There  are  about  fifty,  negroes 

(belonging  to  the  colony,  whose 
houses  are  at  the  back  of  Stabroek. 
These  negroes  are  for  the  common 
good,  and  their  employment  is  to 
(keep  the  town,  streets,  sewers,  and 
canals,  in  good  repair.  Several  ot 
:them  are  convicted  criminals,  and 
instead  of  being  transported  to 
(Botany  Bay,  or  any  other  place. 


are  sentenced  to  work  in  chains 
about  Stabroek  ;  while  the  owners 
receive  a  stipulated  sum  from  the 
colony  funds  tor  them.  I  his  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  disgrace  to  the  court  of 
police.  To  see  these  poor  miser¬ 
able  objects,  our  fellow  creatures* 
working  from  morning  till  night  in 
■heavy  chains,  without  regard  to 
weathfr,  destitute  of  clothes,  -with 
only  a  coarse  rag  round  the  middle., 
and,  as  I  am  told,  frequently  with 
nothing  but  dry  plantains  to  eat. 
About  bait  a  dozen  pipes  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  .gang  ;  when  one  poor 
fellow  furs  taken  a  few  whiffs,  he 
■passes  it  to  another,  and  soon.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  punishment 
of  criminals y  on  the  contrary,  let 
them  meet  their  deserts,  'there  is  mo¬ 
deration  in  every  thing,  and  when 
the  court  of  justice  condemned  tiiese 
poor  people  to  labour  in  chains,  it 
was  not  intended  to  deprive  them 
of  all  the  comforts  of  human  life. 
Therefore  I  blame  the  court  of 
police  for  not  making  their  servant, 
the  scavenger,  do  his  duty  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  wants  of  these  ne¬ 
groes,  at  -least  suitably  to  their  situa¬ 
tions.  At  all  events,  suffering  chain¬ 
ed  negroes  to  work  in  Stabroek  I 
consider  as  improper.  Tt  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying,  that  custom  familiarizes 
every  thing.  Here,  however,  I 
must  differ  ;  for  notwithstanding  I 

was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them 

> — ® 

every  day,  for  almost  seven  years, 
I  never  could  be  reconciled  to  such 
proceedings  ;  my  heart  and  feelings 
recoiled  at  them  as  inhuman.  I  now 
suggest  the  idea  to  his  Excellency 
Governor  Bent  luck,  to  have  these  ne¬ 
groes,  with  fifty  or  sixty  more  who 
are  employed  at  the  fortification, 
taken  farther  into  the  interior;  let; 
them  be  well  fed  add  cloathed,  and 
made  more  comfortable  than  they 
are  at  present.  There  they  may 
clear  the  country,  cuUriat£  a  track 

of 
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of  land  for  the  colony,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  industry  would  not 
only  keep  in  repair  the  town,  but 
improve  it. 

The  only  charitable  institution 
supported  by  the  colony  is  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  Labourgade,  which  takes  in 
a  certain  number  of  patients  through 
the  medium  of  directors.  They 
are  people  unable  to  defray  medical 
expences,  and  principally  consist  of 
seamen  and  free  people  of  color 
from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  only  transient  residents. 

“  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
presented  a  gratifying  view  of  hos¬ 
pitality  and  munificence  on  my 
arrival,  and  when  acts  of  bounty 
were  necessary,  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  libe¬ 
rality.  I  could  bring  forward  many 
instances  of  their  charitable  acts  ; 
however  a  few  will  suffice.  A 
widow  and  two  children  were  left 
destitute  by  the  death  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  whose  only  means 
of  supporting  them  depended  on 
his  exertions,  while  alive  ;  a  private 
subscription  was  entered  into  for 
their  relief,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
•pounds  were  raised,  which  enabled 
them  to  return  to  their  mother 
country.  An  artillery-man  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  Majesty’s  forces,  while 
bringing  a  vessel  to,  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Frederic,  by  some  mismanage¬ 
ment  had  his  arm  broken,  and  so 
much  shattered  as  to  cause  imme¬ 
diate  amputation  j  a  purse  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  or  fifty  pounds  was 
made  up  for  him  just  before  his  leaving 
the  colony.  Some  Spanish  prisoners 
taken  in  one  of  the  picaroon  boats 
from  the  Orinoko,  were  brought 
into  the  Demerary  last  war  in  a  most 
dreadful  situation,  being  in  want  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  clothes 
of  every  description.  Previously 
to  their  being  exchanged,  a  sub¬ 
scription  was  made  among  some  of 
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the  merchants,  and  fifty  joes,  nearly 
one  hundred  pounds,  were  collected : 
and  laid  out  for  them.  Various ■ 
other  acts  of  benevolence  might  be 
adduced. 

i(  A  fund,  which  is  daily  increasing, 
called  the  c<  Kirk  en  arm  geldt or 
church  and  poor  money,  is  derived ; 
from  a  per  centage  duty  on  all  sales 
by  auction.  As  it  has  been  accu¬ 
mulating  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  are  no  means  of  judging  of 
the  probable  amount,  except  by  an 
investigation  cf  the  accounts  of 
those  persons  who  are  the  receivers 
of  it.  This  ought  immediately  to 
b.e-etone  by  the  court  of  police,  and 
that  amount  joined  to  the  overplus: 
of  any  other  colonial  fund,  would  I 
form  a  considerable  capital,  which 
might  be  lent  to  new  settlers  at  six: 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  commencing; 
cultivation  in  the  interior  of  this  vast 
tract  of  valuable  territory.  It  would 
evidently  be  the  means  of  forwarding, 
three  objects — that  of  increasing  the 
fund;  that  of  serving  individuals  -} 
and  that  of  encouraging  agriculture , 
by  enabling  planters  with  small  ca¬ 
pitals  to  extend  their  pursuits  beyond 
the  sea  coasts,  or  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks. 

“  This  point  merits  consideration ; 
and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  the' 
notice  of  the  governor  and  council  J 
Should  they  not  attend  to  it,  our 
present  judicious  ministers  will,  I 
;  hope,  when  the  colonies  are  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  Great  Britain, 
take  such  measures  as  to  carry  so; 
desirable  a  plan  into  execution.  Thei 
sum  expended  for  support  of  the? 
poor  is  nothing.  We  have  none! 
at  least  that  are  dependant  on  the « 
colony.  The  church  establishment j 
is  very  trivial,  there  is  only  one  Fng- 
lish  and  one  Dutch  clergyman,  and 
to  prove  how  very  tolerant  the* 
inhabitants  are,  they  all  use  the> 

same  1 
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same  church.  The  Dutch  service 
is  read  from  ten  till  eleven  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  Dutch 
congregation  retires,  and  makes 
j  room  for  the  English  one. 

“  The  high  duty  oil  glass  bottles 
in  Great  Britain  is  taken  off  when 
exported,  and  from  the  immense 
number  of  them  which  are  imported 
with  malt  liquor  into  these  colonies, 
they  become  valueless  ;  indeed  they 
accumulate  so  fast,  that  people  are 
often  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by 
throwing;  them  into  the  ditches  and 
i  trenches  about  town.  The  canals 
|  abound  with  bottles,  as  if  natural 
I  to  the  soil,  and  the  free  negroes  who 
make  spruce  beer,  go  round  the 
town  with  baskets  to  pick  them  up. 
Any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  bottle 
off  a  pipe  of  grey  beard  Madeira,  has 
nothing;  to  do  but  send  his  servants 
round  the  town,  or  a  boat  along¬ 
side  any  of  the  shipping,  where 
they  may  be  supplied  with  bottles 
in  abundance,  and  have  thanks  for 
taking  them  away,  which  saves  the 
steward  and  cabin  boy  the  trouble  of 
throwing  them  into  the  river,  which 
they  would  rather  do  than  land  them 
in  England,  where  the  duty  would  be 
more  than  they  are  worth.  On  my 
return  to  England  the  other  passen¬ 
gers  and  myself  threw  into  the  sea 
between  forty  and  fifty  dozen  of 
i  bottles,  emptied  in  the  course  of  the 
passage  •  it  was  a  fund  of  amuse¬ 
ment  on  a  calm  day,  after  throw¬ 
ing  in  a  bottle  first  as  a  mark,  to 
see  who  could  break  it  first  with 
others. 

“  The  packets  are  calculated  to 
arrive  at  Barbadoes  twice  a  month, 
whence  the  mails  are  conveyed  to 
;  the  different  islands  and  colonies 
in  mail  boats  engaged  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  How  anxiously  their  arrival 
is  expected,  is  better  experienced 
than  described  :  the  merchant  and 
planter  desirous  of  obtaining  infor¬ 


mation  of  their  shipments  ;  the  po¬ 
litician  wishing  to  know  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Europe  5  and  those  ot 
a  more  domestic  turn,  solicitous 
about  their  families,  are  all  gratified 
by  their  arrival,  and  are  alike  impa¬ 
tient  till  the  hour  is  come,  which 
the  tardy  post- master  has  appointed 
tor  the  delivery  of  letters  and  news¬ 
papers. 

<f  A  weekly  paper  is  published 
here,  entitled  the  Essequebo  and 
Demerary  Gazette.  The  procla¬ 
mations  of  government  are  inserted 
both  in  the  Dutch  and  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Some  diverting  mix¬ 
tures  of  dialect  occur  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  :  but  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  constantly  gaining  ground, 
as  the  new  settlers  all  bring  that  dia¬ 
lect.  The  European  and  other 
news  is  given  in  English,  and  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  as  may  happen,  from  the 
Barbadoes,  the  Liverpool,  the  Lon¬ 
don,  or  the  Baltimore  papers.  The 
mass  of  advertisements  respects 
sales  of  slaves,  of  stores,  and  of 
estates. 

“  Tire  state  or  court  house  is  a 
large  white  building,  about  one- 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-five 
feet  wide,  and  two  stories  and  a  half 
high.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
river  in  front  of  Sfabroek,  one  end 
facing  the  river  to  the  westward,  and 
the  other  one  east.  On  the  secoifd 
floor  is  the  council  chamber,  court 
of  justice,  and  secretary’s  office, 
where  the  colonial  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  The  business  of  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  is  done  by  the  colonial 
secretary  and  six  or  eight  clerks. 
All  deeds,  contracts,  wills,  letters 
of  attorney,  transfers  of  estates, 
mortgages,  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts-  of  police  and  justice,  are 
recorded  here.  The  secretary  is 
also  a  notary  public,  and  a  sworn 
translator. 

“  The  public  offices  in  Stabroek 

are 
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are  numerous  3  but,  as  buildings, 
they  present  nothing  very  striking 
in  architectural  grandeur  or  beauty  ; 
a  sameness  of  wooden  houses  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  town.  The  best  is 
the  governor’s  office,  where  there 
are  two  clerks  and  a  private  secre¬ 
tary  employed.  As  is  customary, 
the  captain  and  myself  waited  on 
his  excellency,  accompanied  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was  address¬ 
ed,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  manifest,  after  signing  which 
he  issued  a  permission,  which  was  to 
be  given  in  at  the  custom-house, 
authorizing  the  captain  to  break 
bulk.  On  my  being  introduced  to 
him,  he  received  me  very  politely, 
asked  me  jocosely  if  I  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  famous  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  that  nobleman’s  literary 
works,  saying  that  he  had  them  in 
his  library. 

“  All  official  documents  and  co¬ 
lonial  papers  pass  through  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  office,  and  for  every  time 
he  signs  his  name  his  private  secre¬ 
tary  receives  two  dollars,  for  which 
he  no  doubt  accounts  to  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Evidences  given  before  the 
courts  of  justice  are  in  the  form  of 
affidavits,  which  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  his  excellency.  Passports  for 
people  leaving  the  country,  permis¬ 
sions  for  sliips  to  load  or  discharge, 
powers  of  attorney,  and  various 
other  papers  of  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency,  must  undergo  his  signature  : 
thus,  beside  suffering  a  previous  tax 
from  the  office,  out  of  which  they 
are  first  granted,  they  are  burthened 
by  paying  for  the  governors  signa¬ 
ture.  No  Yvonder  our  West  Indian 
governor’s  grow  flch,  when  they 
have  such  opportunities. 

The  office  next  in  importance 
is  the  secretary’s,  where  eight  clerks 
are  employed  in  recording  deeds, 
contracts,  wills,  mortgages,  trans¬ 
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poris,  powers  of  attorney,  and  nota¬ 
rial  protests,  in  issuing  passports  and 
advertising  departures.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  different  courts  are 
also  registered  here,  and  translations 
made  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English 
language ;  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  being  Dutch,  an  English¬ 
man  is  frequently  obliged  to  have 
their  decrees  and  sentences  translat¬ 
ed  for  him.  This  is  a  mortifying, 
and  under  the  present  distribution  of 
property,  an  inconvenient  regula¬ 
tion  for  the  colony.  Surely  it  would 
be  wise  to  appoint  a  recorder,  grav 
duated  in  the  English  inns  of  law, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preparing, 
in  these  courts  of  justice,  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  language  and  forms  of 
proceeding  of  the  metropolitan 
country.  He  would  know  how  to 
select  for  the  especial  sanction  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council,  those 
few  Dutch  regulations  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  subsisting  con- 
stjtution  of  property,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  require  to  be  retained.  There 
are  two  receivers,  whose  department 
it  is  to  receive  the  colonial  taxes  and 
sovereign’s  fees,  duties,  and  imposts. 
Our  chief  magistrate,  the  fiscal,  has 
his  office  in  Labourgade.  He  is 
empowered  by  tiie  laws  to  see  them 
put  in  force  and  strictly  adhered  to, 
with  the  power  of  levying  tines  and 
committing  to  prison  3  he  is  similar 
in  one  point  of  view  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  England,  as  being  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  crown.  Appeals  can  of 
course  be  made  from  his  award,  to 
the  court,  and  from  the  court  (if 
a  cause  of  sufficient  consequence)  to 
the  king  in  council.  The  fiscal  has 
under  him,  as  officers  ofjustice,  the 
droSsart  and  dienaars  3  the  former, 
as  we  before  observed,  acts  as  sheriff 
or  head  jailer,  and  the  latter  as  con¬ 
stables  or  watchmen,  who '  have 
charge  of  t  he  jail  and  police. 

*'  We  had  the  honor  of  paying 
:  '  our 
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©ur  respects  to  the  fiscal,  with 
whom  we  left  a  list  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  with  an  account  of  their 
age  and  place  of  nativity.  A  fine 
of  one  thousand  guilders  being  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  captains  of  vessels  for 
every  person  they  land  without  giv¬ 
ing  in  his  name  and  description,  and 
the  like  line  being  levied  for  every 
person  they  take  from  the  colony  in 
any  ship  or  vessel  without  a  passport, 
this  law  is  very  necessary  to  be 
known.  The  consignee  of  every 
vessel  is  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
bond  at  the  secretary’s  office,  for 
-the  full  performance  of  these  sti¬ 
pulations  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
fain. 

“  I  cannot  leave  the  fiscal’s  office 
|  without  relating  a  ridiculous  anec¬ 
dote  of  Mynheer  Van  den  V - , 

,  when  that  gentleman  filled  the  em¬ 
ployment.  A  planter  one  day  meet- 
|  ing  him  on  the  public  road  between 
i  Stabroek  and  Mahaica,  who  had  a 
i  private  pique  against  him,  accosted 
and  requested  to  know  what  the 
amountijf  the  fine  would  be  to  give 
.  a  man,  who  had  treated  him  ill,  a 
good  beating.  The  fiscal  replied  it 
would  be  oue  hundred  and  fifty 
guilders,  for  which  sum  he  would 
insure  him  against  all  law  proceed- 
j  ings.  The  planter  immediately  paid 
him  down  the  stipulated  amount, 
i  and  requested  the  astonished  fiscal 
to  alight  that  he  might  take  his  re¬ 
venge  ;  which  he  refusing  to  do, 
the  planter  held  the  horse’s  bridle 
with  one  hand,  while  hehorse-whip- 
.  ped  the  fiscal  with  the  other.  Myn¬ 
heer  Van  den  V - -  was  so  com¬ 

pletely  ashamed  of  his  disgrace,  that 
he  pocketed  the  affront  with  the 
fine,  without  taking  any  steps  to 
gain  redress.  It  happened  in  J/C)8, 
and  the  planter  who  performed  the 
achievement  was  a  creole  of  Bar- 
.'pa  does. 

**  The, business  of  the  exploiter's. 


or  what  I  believe  is  termed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  the  marshal’s  or  bailiff’s,  office  is 
to  serve  citations  or  summonses, 
execute  arrests,  levy  executions,  and 
put  in  force  all  sentences  adjudged 
by  the  courts.  There  are  offices 
for  the  colonial  book-keeper,  har¬ 
bour-master,  colonial  surgeons,  and 
branch  pilots,  as  established  by  the 
police. 

The  post-office  is  both  badly 
and  extravagantly  conducted  as  to 
charges,  and  deserves  the  immediate 
notice  of  the  court  of  police,  to  fix 
and  arrange  a  proper  tariff  to  guide 
the  post-master  for  the  lutufe. 

As  to  th®  custom-house  I  de¬ 
spair  of  reducing  its  exorbitant 
charges,  as  the  officers  who  have  the 
conducting  of  it,  reign  lords  para¬ 
mount  there,  uncontrolled  by 
either  governor  or  council.  The 
charges  of  clearing  a  vessel  are  enor¬ 
mous  ;  for  British  ships  loaded  and 
bound  to  England,  from  sixty  to  se¬ 
venty  pounds,  in  proportion  to  then 
tonnage  and  cargo.  To  Americans 
and  neutrals  the  charges  are  in  the 
same  proportion  doubled  ;  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  duty,  they  pay,  oil 
their  inward  and  outward  bound 
cargo,  2§percent.  on  one,  and  5 
per  cent,  on  the  other.  I  he  comp¬ 
trollers  and  collectors  of  Ins  majesty’s 
customs  in  these  colonies  are  in  very 
lucrative  situations,  capable  ot  mak¬ 
ing  large  fortunes  in  a  short  time. 
But  the  burthen  on  commerce 
greatly  transcends,  1  fear,  the  profits 
of  the  revenue  :  so  that  a  commu¬ 
nication  of  all  custom-duties  for  a 
tax  on  the  estimated  rent  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  land  would  probably  be 
found,  both  to  the  state  and  the  sub» 
ject,  a  profitable  change. 

“  The  vendue-master’s  appoint¬ 
ment  is  also  very  lucrative.  This  is 
an  office  under  government,  similaa 
to  an  auctioneer;  there  being  but 
one  allowed,  and  authorised,  winch 

make® 
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makes  the  place  so  very  valuable. 
The  per  centage  on  sales,  according 
to  law,  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent, 
but  the  additional  or  incidental  ex- 
pences  make  it  ten.  The  principal 
people  who  attend  these  sales  are 
Dutchmen,  and  the  bottle  of  gin 
and  glass  are  handed  about  so  brisk¬ 
ly,  that  the  fumes  mount  into  their 
heads,  and  give  their  tongues  such 
volubility,  that  they  scarcely  know, or 
care,  or  hear  what  they  buy.  A  drunk¬ 
en  man,  it  is  said,  sees  double  and  I 
believe  it  is  frequently  the  case 
with  them,  after  too  great  an  indul¬ 
gence  in  gin,  and  smoaking,  which 
is  quite  common  at  all  these  sales, 
that  they  often  purchase  bargains 
for  twice  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 
Therefore  it  answers  at  all  times, 
and  especially  at  the  evening  auc¬ 
tions,  to  provide  plenty  of  drams 
and  sugars.  The  vendue-masters  of 
Demerary  are  only  deputies  them¬ 
selves,  yet  they  employ  another  de¬ 
puty  to  transact  their  business  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Essequebo, 
who  pays  them  one. thousand  pounds 
per  ami,  as  a  fee  rent  of  the  otiice. 

((  The  paper  money  which  is  in 
circulation  in  Essequebo  and  Deme¬ 
rary  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
thousand  guilders.  The-  smallest 
amount  is5d. sterling,  or  1  bit,  and  the 
largest  5s. viz.  3  guilders.  The  notes 
are  curiously  denominated  with  little 
figures,  that  the  negroes  may  know 
the  amount,  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  impositions  from  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  read.  They  are  current 
all  over  the  colonies,  and  were  made 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
small  change  *  when  a  person  has 
got  a  quantity  of  them,  he  may 
turn  them  into  gold  by  applying  at 
the  receiver’s  office  for  colonial 
taxes,  whence  they  are  issued 
again.  The  colonial  currency  is 
like  that  of  Holland,  and  consists 
of  pennings,  stivers,  and  guilders. 


though  the  coin  in  circulation  is  va¬ 
rious.  Guineas  are  worth  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  here  than  in 
England. 

16  pennings  make  1  stiver,  viz.  id 
sterling. 

5  stivers  make  1  bit,  viz.  5d.  ster¬ 
ling. 

20  ditto  or  4  bits  make  1  guilder, 
20d.  sterling. 

o 

12  guilders,  which  is  the  par  of  ex¬ 
change,  make  20s. 

The  coins,  beside  those  enume¬ 
rated  above,  are  dollars  5s.  each; 
gold  Portugal  coins,  called  ducats, 
ps.  each  j  moidores,  IBs.  ;  and  Jo¬ 
hannes,  or  joes,  which  are  36s. 

“  Although  the  par  of  exchange 
is  twelve  guilders  to  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling,  it  frequently  varies  according 
to  the  demand  for  bills  on  Great 
Britain,  or  the  quantity  of  specie 
which  is  in  request.  In  the  former 
instance  I  have  known  government 
bills  on  his  majesty’s  treasury,  to 
sell  for  fourteen  guilders  the  pound, 
which  is  equal  to  ll.  3s.  4d.  and 
even  good  private  bills  have  sold  at 
the  same  rate.  In  the  latter  case, 
when  a  want  of  specie  obliges  the 
planters  to  value  on  their  correspon¬ 
dents,  their  bills  have  only  sold  for 
eleven  guilders  and  eleven  guilders 
and  a  half. 

“  Merchants  wanting  to  remit, 
always  prefer  shipping  produce  in 
preference  to  buying  bills  at  the 
high  exchange  of  14  guilders,  as 
there  is  some  chance  of  that  get¬ 
ting  to  a  good  market,  and  probably 
giving  a  profit  while  the  bill  trans¬ 
action  incurs  a  certain  loss  of  sixteen 
and  two- thirds  per  cent,  at  the  first 
outset. 

“  The  laws  oblige  every  man 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  fitly,  to 
enrol  himself  in  the  burgher  mili¬ 
tia  ;  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
when  the  governor  thinks  proper  -y 
the  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
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court  of  police,  they  are  command¬ 
ed  by  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  their 
service  extends  no  farther  than  pre¬ 
serving  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  last  war,  a 
number  of  British  subjects  volun¬ 
teered  their  services,  and  were  en¬ 
rolled  to  act  under  the  military  com- 
j#andant.  On  the  British  taking 
possession  of  the  colonies  this  pre¬ 
sent  war,  a  company  of  volunteer 
riflemen  were  formed,  and  on  the 
arrival,  in  1805,  of  the  combined 
fleets  in  the  West  Indies,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  of  the 
Burgher  militia  stepped  forward  and 
offered  their  services  to  defend  the 
colony  against  any  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Every  body  now  in  town 
and'  country  armed  ;  every  estate  on 
the  sea-coast  provided  a  trusty  ne¬ 
gro  who  was  armed  with  a  pike  and 
cutlass;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  a  company  of  volunteer  ar¬ 
tillery  was  also  added  to  the  military 
force.  The  garrison  is  generally 
one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
strong.  Four  hundred  seamen  can 
always  be  had  from  the  merchant 
ships  in  the  river,  by  whom,  with 
about  six  hundred  volunteers,  and 
one  hundred  pioneers,  a  good  de¬ 
fence  might  be  sustained.  But  the 
greatest  bulwark  lies  in  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  entrances  into  the  river, 
and  the  numerous  mud  banks  and 
Hals  which  ran  along  the  coast ; 
and  as  there  are  signal  staffs  from 
the  Berbice  to  the  Demerary (which 
ought  to  be  continued  across  the  Esse- 
quebo  to  the  Pamaroon)  the  garrison 
is  soon  apprized  of  an  enemy  being 
off  the  coast.  It  may  be  fairly 
asserted,  that  with  the  natural  and 
acquired  strength  of  the  country, 
and  while  the  colonists  are  so  favour- 
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able  to  Great  Britain,  an  effectual 
defence  may  be  made  against  six  or 
eight  thousand  men.  Such  is  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  when  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  colony  to  its  possessors. 

In  the  country,  every  officer 
of  militia,  is  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  has  under  his  jurisdiction,  a 
certain  division  of  tire  country  to 
which  he  is  attached  ;  these  divisions 
are  known  and  distinguished  by  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  banners  under  which 
they  are  arranged.  They  are  termed 
burgher  officers,  issue  proclamations 
receive  depositions  on  tax  schedules, 
and  are  the  active  men  in  quelling 
disturbances,  for  which  purpose  they 
have  a  disposable  force  in  the  embo¬ 
died  militia  of  inhabitants. 

i(  Since  the  introduction  of  vo¬ 
lunteering,  military  funerals  have 
usually  been  allotted  to  the  whites  : 
but  the  respect  and  attention  paid 
at  funerals  of.  free  poeple,  and  even 
of  negroes,  is  very  considerable. 
Not  only  all  their  relatives,  but 
strangers  feel  it  an  incumbent  duiy 
to  go.  If  a  coloured  free  person 
dies  in  Stabroek,  the  remains  are 
followed  to  the  grave  by  every  one 
in  the  town.  I  have  seen  upwards  .of 
two  hundred  people  of  color  follow¬ 
ers.  They  are  either  in  white  mus¬ 
lin  dresses,  or  deep  black  mourning, 
according  to  whether  the  deceased 
is  female  or  male.  Before  the  so¬ 
lemn  procession  takes  place,  the 
company  refresh  themselves  with 
scalt  wine  and  cake.  The  coffin, 
which  though  merely  covered  with 
black  cloth  and  lined  with  linen, 
costs  twenty-live  pounds  sterling,  is 
conveyed  in  a  hearse,  attended  by 
twelve  bearers,  then  the  clergyman, 
mourners,  and  followers.” 
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Banks  of  the  Mississippi, 

[From  Mr.  Ashe’s  Travels  in  America.] 


IN  many  respects  the  Mississippi 
is  far  inferior  to  the  Ohio.  The 
Mississippi  is  one  continued  scene  of 
terrific  grandeur  j  of  unmixed  su¬ 
blimity,  impressing  a  veneration  and 
swe,  which  are  adverse  to  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment,  whereas  the 
general  magnificence  of  the  Ohio  is 
chequered  every  here  and  there  by  a 
profusion  of  local  beauties,  on  which 
the  mind  can  relax  and  repose  in 
safety  and  comfort.  However,  I  am 
too  far  advanced  to  recede ;  and 
shall  continue  on  to  the  end  of  my 
destined  voyage,  though  I  see  it 
pregnant  with  sufferings  and  dan¬ 
ger. 

"  On  the  Indiana  side  above  the 
Ohio,  l  discovered  a  remarkable  fine 
plane  tree,  not  of  the  common  spe¬ 
cies,  as  I  perceived  from  the  certain 
characteristics  it  possessed,  and  from 
being  informed  that  it  never  in  win¬ 
ter  sheds  its  leaves.  This  tree  has 
never  been  noticed  as  a  native  of 
America  that  I  know  of,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  utility,  being  of  great 
bulk,  and  permanent  beauty  and 
foliage. 

ec  I  went  in  pursuit  of  a  cave,  which 
I  heard  much  celebrated  by  the  hun¬ 
ters  I  had  met  with  in  the  upper 
country.  I  found  it  after  infinite 
labour,  for  there  is  no  penetrating 
the  woods  without  groping  the  way 
through  reeds  and  vines,  and  hesi¬ 
tating  at  every  step  for  fear  of  vipers 
and  snakes.  I  was  only  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Cuff,  having  to  leave  the 
other  man  to  guard  the  boat,  and 
ward  off  floating  trees  which  would 
otherwise  make  her  drift  from  the 
bank.  On  discovering  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  we  each  lighted  a  largo 


flambeau  of  gum-wood,  and  entered 
a  passage  which  wound  about  like  a 
labyrinth  for  more  than  fifty  \ards, 
and  at  length  led  to  a  spacious  apart¬ 
ment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high ;  the  form  irregular, 
and  the  floor  uncommonly  rough $ 
the  roof  arched,  and  in  several  places 
rising  out  into  large  round  knobs, 
some  bristling  with  bright  points, 
and  others  regularly  dented,  repre¬ 
senting  bunches  of  grapes,  festoons 
of  flowers,  and  lances  of  consider¬ 
able' length.  The  vault,  and  sides 
also,  were  covered  with  innumer¬ 
able  productions  which  represented 
the  root,  branches,  and  heads  of  va¬ 
rious  shrubs,  executed  with  as  much 
perfection  as  if  nature  meant  to 
shew7  the  extent  of  her  power,  by 
operating  in  the  vegetation  of  stones. 
The  figures  are  all  white,  trans¬ 
parent,  chrystailized,  and  generally 
aslant,  and  in  different  beds  like  the 
Judaic  stone.  The  splendor  of  the 
place  when  illuminated  by  torches 
is  indescribable.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  cave  I  entered  another  pas¬ 
sage,  which  had  so  many  turnings 
and  intricate  windings,  that  I  feared 
to  be  entangled,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  out.  In  the  mouth  or 
entrance,  which  is  six  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  my  attention  was  struck 
by  several  names'  and  dates  engra¬ 
ven  on  the  sides.  Two  of  the  dates 
were  very  far  remote,  they  were 
1  (jgg  and  f/14.  I  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  river  had  been  explored 
at  such  periods.  J  he  engravings 
are  made  out  with  great  facility, 
though  the  letters  are  no  longer 
sunk,  but  swelled  out,  either  from 

the 
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the  vegetation  of  the  rock,  or  from 
some  adventitious  or  external  cause. 
When  the  persons  were  engraving 
their  names  on  the  walls  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  cavern,  little  did  they 
imagine  that  the  furrowing  wrought 
by  their  knives,  would  be  insensibly 
lil led  up,  and  in  time  advanced  with 
a  kind  of  embroidery,  about  a  line 
high  in  some  places,  and  near  three 
lines  in  others  :  so  that  the  charac¬ 
ters,  instead  of  being  hollow  and 
concave,  as  they  were  at  first,  are 
now  turned  convex,  and  come  out 
of  the  rock  like  basso-relievo,  or 
embossed  work.  The  matter  of. 
them  is  white,  though  the  stone 
they  issue  from  is  grey.  Perhaps 
this  basso-relievo  may  be  a  kind  ot 
callosity  formed  by  the  nutritious 
juice  of  the  stone,  extravasated  in¬ 
sensibly  into  the  channelings  made 
by  tlue  engraver. 

“  Two  miles  below  the  iron  red- 
banks,  I  came  abreast  of  a  large 
island  called  Wolf  Island,  and  put  in 
shore  to  examine  a  place  called  the 
Chalk  Banks.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  bank  is  formed  of  a  substance 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  known  to  us  by  the  name  ot 
Terra  Omaha,  The  substance  is  a 
white  chalk,  very  heavy,  without 
taste,,  and  abounds  with  a  small  grit, 
which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge  :  it  is 
easily  crumbled,  but  it  does  not  fer¬ 
ment,  nor  has  it  the  least  efferves¬ 
cence  when  put  into  water  $  it  only 
melts  away  and  becomes  soapy  and 
adhesive.  Being  much  at  a  loss  tor 
soap,  1  took  several  pieces  of  the 
chalk  into  my  boat,  and  found  it  an¬ 
swer  all  the  purposes  of  that  necessa¬ 
ry  article.  It  is  very  cleansing  and 
pleasant  to  the  hand,  and  my  man 
has  made  a  lye  from  some  ot  it,  with 
which  he  washes  the  linen,  and 
esteems  it  preferable  to  soap.  There 
is  one  good  use  of  it,  and  I  believe 
the  ancients  employed  the  same  ma- 
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terial  (if  it  be  the  Terra  Cimolia) 
medicinally,  and  attributed  to  it  the 
virtue  of  discussing  tumours,  and  as¬ 
sisting  to  remove  other  sources  of 
disease.  I  believe  Pliny  mentions 
it,  and  says  that  it  is  successfully 
employed  inr  cleaning  silks  and 
stuffs. 

Four  miles  below  the  Chalk 
Banks,  I  passed  by  the  mouth  of 
Bayeau  de  She,  on  the  left  hand 
shore.  As  there  is  nothing  more 
formidable  to  the  navigator  than  a 
bayeau,  I  must  endeavour  to  give 
you  some  faint  idea  of  its  character 
and  power. 

As  the  Mississippi  for  the  most 
part,  flows  through  an  excavated 
ridge,  like  an  artificial  canal,  whose 
banks  are  elevated  above  the  adja- 
cent  country,  it  is  subject  to  extra- 
ordinary  inundations,  when  in  the 
highest  state,  which  form  those  ex¬ 
tensive  swamps,  that  occasion  the 
nuisance  of  myriads  of  musquitoes 
and  other  insects,  and  also  supply 
streams  called  bayeaus  with  a  body 
of  water,  which,  issuing  from  the 
main  river  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
causes  a  violent  vortex,  whose  ac¬ 
tion  extends  a  considerable  way  in¬ 
to  the  river.  Boats  once  dragged 
into  a  bayeau  are  next  to  lost,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  force  so. 
unwieldy  a  machine  as  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat  against  so  powerful  a 
current. 

<c  After  a  run  of  four  miles,  I  put 
into  a  cove  in  a  small  willow-island 
for  the  night,  and  a  dreary  one  I 
passed  at  "it.  The  musquitoes  at« 
tacked  me  with  unusual  ferocity, 
and  the  soil  was  too  rotten  to  suffer 
n\e  to  sleep  on  shore.  My  only 
amusement  was  fishing,  and  firing 
at  some  pelicans  which  floated  past 
me  in  the  stream.  .  I  could  get  no 
manner  of  rest  from  the  musquitoes, 
till  weary  with  their  repeated  at¬ 
tacks,  I  lay  down  on  the  roof  of 
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my  boat  covered  over  with  bears’ 
skins.  This  expedient  succeeded, 
but  caused  as  violent  a  sudation  as  I 
experienced  in  the  Shawattee  bath. 
It  relaxed  me  so  much  that  I  bad  to 
throw  myself  into  the  river  to  reco¬ 
ver  strength  and  energy  sufficient  to 
steer  my  boat.  I  left  this  island  by 
dawn  of  day,  and  after  having  pass¬ 
ed  three  other  islands  in  the  course 
of  sixteen  miles,  arrived  here  to 
breakfast. 

This  town,  which  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  in 
lat.  56.  30:  north,  contains  about 
forty  log  and  frame  houses,  a  prison, 
and  a  church.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
a  Colonel  George  Morgan,  who  con¬ 
ceiving  the  site  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  town,  applied  for 
a  grant,  and  obtained  it  from  the 
King  of  Spain,  then  lord  of  the  soil. 
Furnished  with  the  grant,  the  colo¬ 
nel  repaired  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and  there  propagated  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  his  new  possessions,  that 
he  soon  prevailed  on  numbers  to 
embark  with  him  in  the  speculation, 
and  to  erect  a  town  and  dignify  it 
with  the  name  of  New  Madrid.  In 
the  first  instance  the  society  were 
delighted  with  the  situation,  in  a 
beautiful  rich  plain  •  but  experience 
soon  taught  them  that  it  did  not  run 
two  miles  back,  that  the  front  was 
limited  to  a  mile,  and  that  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  swamp  would  render  it 
periodically  unhealthy.  Add  to  this, 
that  an  inundation  occurred,  which 
swept  off  the  greatest  part  of  the 
new  town,  carried  off  the  govern¬ 
ment-house,  and  laid  a  foundation 
for  a  belief  that  the  entire  plain 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  consum¬ 
ed  by  the  river.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  the  plain  has  lost  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  along  its  front,  and  ift  ten 
years  more,  there  is  no  moral  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  town  will  be  in  ex¬ 
istence  j  the  bank'on  which  it  stands 


being  a  fine  mould  of  fifty  feet 
deep,  can  make  no  resistance  to  the 
body  of  water  which  beats  against  it 
It  every  hour  gives  way,  and  though 
the  inhabitants  recede,  and  build 
their  houses  nearer  the  swamp,  they 
find  the  river  gain  on  them,  and  that 
they  must  one  day  perish  in  some 
untimely  hood,  or  abandon  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  town  according  to 
their  original  intention.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  the 
river  subsides,  the  banks,  against 
which  it  now  beats  with  such  unre¬ 
mitting  impetuosity,  that  it  must 
change  its  bed,  and  water  the  im¬ 
mense  regions  of  North  Mexico. 

“  I  must  give  you  an  unfavourable 
account  of  the  inhabitants.  A  stupid 
insensibility  makes  the  foundation  of 
their  character.  Averse  to  labour, 
indifferent  to  any  motive  of  honour, 
occupied  by  mean  associations,  with¬ 
out  solicitude  for  the  future,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  foresight  and  reflection, 
they  pass  their  lives  without  think¬ 
ing,  and  are  growing  old  without 
getting  out  of  their  infancy,  all  the 
faults  of  which  they  studiously  at¬ 
tain.  Gaming  and  drinking  at  times 
rouse  them  from  this  supine  state 
into  a  depravation  of  manners,  and 
furious  spirit  of  outrage,  which  de¬ 
base  still  more  the  distorted  features 
of  their  mind.  They  are  composed 
of  the  dregs  of  Kentucky,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  subsist  by  hunting 
and  trading  with  the  Indians,  who 
exchange  with  them  rich  furs  for 
whisky,  blankets,  ammunition,  and 
arms.  Gardens  succeed  well ;  there 
are  several  about  the  town,  and 
some  peach- orchards  of  great  pro¬ 
mise.  Agriculture  is  entirely  ne¬ 
glected."  I  could  not  get  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  town,  nor  any  kind  of 
provisions  whatever,  though  I  offer¬ 
ed  any  price. 

The  Roman  church  is  yet  sustain¬ 
ed  and  service  performed,  though 
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^he  revenue  allotted  it  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  is  withheld  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Mississippi  affords  so  little 
subject  for  anecdote  or  interesting 
description,  that  I  have  made  a  run 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  in  search 
of  materials  for  your  information. 

.  <fOn  leaving  New  Madrid,  the  first 
settlement  I  perceived  was  that  of 
Little  Prairie  :  it.  consists  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  houses,  built  on  an 
elevated  plain,  whose  extent  is  limit¬ 
ed  by  a  swampy  boundary.  It  is  a 
wretched  sickly  place,  and  would  be 
evacuated,  were  the  inhabitants  not 
encouraged  to  remain  by  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  which  they  find 
profitable,  though  attended  by  peri¬ 
odical,  or  rather  perpetual  attacks  of 
sickness. 

“  The  next  and  only  settlement 
I  after  the  Prairie,  is  the  third  Chick¬ 
assaw  Bluffs,  making  a  distance  of 
nearly  100  miles  without  a  habita¬ 
tion.  The  Chickassaw  Bluffs  are 
|  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles 
jfrom  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  I 
i  should  have  found  it  a  very  lone- 

Isorne  stretch,  had  I  not  been  inces¬ 
santly  employed  in  preserving  the 
boat  from  danger  :  from  rocks,  saw- 
iyers,  and  snags ;  and  from  the 
eddies,  gulphs,  hayeaus,  points,  and 
bends  in  the  river. 

“  The  attention  is  also  kept  awake 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for 
|  islands,  in  order  to  choose  the  pro¬ 
per  channel,  and  to  pull  for  it  in 
i  time,  or  before  the  boat  falls  into 
I  the  race  of  a  wrong  one.  Numbers 
of  boats  are  lost  annually  on  account 
of  not  paying  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  point. 

The  Chickassaw  Bluff  is  a  very 
high  red  bank  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river.  On  ic  are  erected  a  fort, 

!  barracks  for  a  company  of  soldiers, 

>  and  a  few  artillery-men,  and  houses' 
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and  stores  for  two  state  commission¬ 
ers,  who  reside  there  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  the  public  trade 
existing  between  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickataw  nations,  who  live,  by 
permission,  in  the  country  east  of 
the  fort.  The  high  plain  on  which 
the  buildings  are  erected,  is  very 
beautiful  5  but,  like  the  other  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  Mississippi  which  I 
have  mentioned,  is  limited,  and  sub¬ 
sides  into  ponds  and  swamps.  It 
maintains  about  a  dozen  families, 
who  raise  corn,  breed  poultry  and 
pigs,  and  supply  boats,  descending 
the  river  with  what  common  provi¬ 
sions  they  may  want.  Neither  the 
settlers  nor  the  garrison  consider  the 
Bluffs  unhealthy,  though  they  are 
visited  by  intermittent  fevers,  and 
various  other  periodical  attacks.  The 
land  is  as  rich  as  possible  5  and  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  garrison,  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  suc¬ 
ceed  to  a  perfection  seldom  attained 
elsewhere.  The  view  from  the  fort 
is  one  of  those  grand  ones  which  na«- 
tore  occasionally  gives  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonder.  Over  the 
Louisiana  shore,  the  sight  has  no 
limit  5  but  rushes  unrestrained  over 
an  immense  expanse  of  forests.  To 
the  right  it  is  arrested  by  a  fantastic 
bend  in  the  river,  where-  the  banks 
are  embellished  with  uncommon 
beauty 5  to  the  left  it  strays  amid  a 
cluster  of  islands,  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  which  the  water  meanders  5 
and  in  the  rear  it  rambles  over  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  and  pasture  lands,  of 
much  rural  character  and  extent. 
The  view  of  the  fort,  on  approach¬ 
ing  it  from  the  opposite  side,  has  a 
very  fine  and  picturesque  effect.  In 
consequence  of  the  bend  in  the  river, 
it  is  hurried  on  the  view  from  a  verv 
favourable  point.  In  the  distance, 
the  principal  bluff  forms  a  noble  ob¬ 
ject.  Its  front  is  shaggy  and  broken, 
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and  the  interstices  of  soil  are  filled 
■with  trees  and  shrubs.  On  its  sum¬ 
mit,  stands  a  lonely  watch-tower; 
on  its  brow,  the  garrison  and  fort 
mounted  with  guns.  The  gardens 
and  improvements  are  elevated  and 
extensive  5  and  the  officers  and  com¬ 
missioners’  buildings  add  greatly  to 
the  general  effect.  You  may  not 
conceive  highly  of  a  view  of  this  na¬ 
ture  3  but  I  can  assure  you,  after  a 
long  and  dreary  voyage,  it  has 
charms  for  the  mind  which  cannot 
be  described. 

ct  In  compliment  to  me,  the  go¬ 
vernor  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  establishment  to  dine 3  and  a 
very  sumptuous  dinner  we  had :  it 
consisted  of  fish,  venison,  squirrels, 
and  bear’s  meat,  with  a  profusion  of 
wine  and  desert  of  Illinois  nuts,  a 
forest  fruit.  It  was  one  in  the 
morning  before  we  parted.  Some 
of  the  party  reposed  under  the  table 
an  hour  before 3  for  my  part,  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  I  had  gone 
through  made  me  too  dud  to  get 
drunk  3  at  least,  I  could  not  have 
been  so,  or  I  must  have  broken  my 
neck  in  scrambling  down  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  of  a  steep  declivi¬ 
ty  which  led  to  my  boat,  in  which 
I  lay  till  roused  by  the  garrison  re¬ 
veille  in  the  morning. 

“  There  having  been  no  ladles  at 
dinner  the  day  before,  I  naturally 
concluded  there  were  none  at  the 
fort.  I  was  deceived.  On  going 
to  breakfast  by  appointment  with 
the  governor,  I  was  introduced  to 
his  daughter,  a  very  interesting  and 
fine  girl  of  sixteen  years  ot  age. 
She  had  lost  her  mother  a  twelve- 
month  before ;  and  was  left,  in  so 
desolate  a  place,  without  a  single 
friend  or  companion  of  her  own  sex 
to  mitigate  her  sufferings,  created  by 
so  irreparable  a  loss.  These  un¬ 
happy  circumstances  have  given  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  sor¬ 
row  and  modest  confusion,  which 


cannot  fail  to  move  the  heart  of  every 
beholder. 

“  I  was  much  pleased  to  discover 
from  her  conversation,  which  was 
luminous  and  elegant,  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  takes  great  pains  to  improve 
and  cultivate  her  mind.  She  has 
read  much,  and,  I  fear,  of  books 
which  excite  more  refinement  and 
sensibility,  than  are  necessary  for 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  she  is 
destined  to  live.  When  the  dis¬ 
course  turned  on  the  virtues  and  de¬ 
cease  of  her  mother,  her  fine  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  silently 
left  the  hall.  The  father  arid  I  soon 
followed,  and  found  her  reclining  on 
a  little  mausoleum,  erected  on 
a  tumulus  of  earth,  planted  with 
Cyprus  and  yew  trees.  This,” 
said  the  father, is  the  work  of  her 
4>'  own  hands  :  the  poor  girl’s  mo- 

tlier  lies*  buried  here,  and  we  of- 

ten  visit,  it  when  disposed  to  sor* 
ec,  row,  or  when  events  bring  her 
4<r  .strongly  to  our  recollection.” 

“  I  respected  such  an  evidence  of 
affliction  and  tenderness  too  much 
to  give  it  interruption 3  and,  there¬ 
fore,  turned  through  the  j garden, 
and  made  preparations  to  depart.  In- 
a  short  time  i  took  a  friendly  leave 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  garrison, 
and  put  sued  my  voyage,  much 
pleased  and  refreshed  by  my  stay  at 
the  fort,  i  had  not  passed  some 
islands  which  lie  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  Bluffs  ten  minutes,  before 
very  strong  demonstrations  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane  appeared.  The  wind  sud¬ 
denly  died  away  ;  the  sun  assumed 
a  deep  red,  and  glowed  with  unusual 
fury  3  the  atmosphere  was  sensibly 
discomposed  3  the  spring  ot  the  air 
relaxed  to  cause  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  3  and  nature  reposed  in  a 
calm,  in  order  to  gather  strength  for 
some  intended  work  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  I  benefited  by  the  for¬ 
tunate  interval,  and  pulled  into  the 
eastern  shore,  where  I  secured  my 
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boat,  and  waited  with  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  the  event  of  the  approaching 
;  storm.  A  small  cloud  announced 
its  intention  of  coming  from  the 
1  west.  That  cloud  soon  dilated  its 
:  volume  to  an  immense  expanse, 

:  and  moved  with  astonishing  velo- 
:  city  towards  me.  The  noise  it 
i  made  in  the  woods  was  like  that  of 
i  the  sea  in  its  utmost  rage ;  and  the 
havoc  it  made  was  dreadful.  The 
|  beasts  of  the  forest  rushed  howling: 
i  to  the  water’s  edge ;  and  the  birds 
j  flew  agitated  and  screaming  over 
,  it.  The  trees  were  heard  to  crackle 
j  and  fall  ;  and  as  the  storm  reached 
,  the  river,  I  could  plainly  perceive 
[that  it  travelled  in  a  direct  line, 
i  leaving  after  it  a  straight  avenue  of 
several  miles  extent,  in  which  no¬ 
thing  could  be  seen  but  prostrate 
I  trees,  and  stumps  and  scattered 
; limbs  of  those  it  had  broken.  On 
striking  the  water,  into  which  it 
(hurled  every  tree  on  the  banks,  it 
imade  it  labour  like  a  vortex  in  com- 
unotion  ;  and  as  it  passed  over  the 
(eastern  shore,  it  ag-ain  resumed  its 
(dreadful  operation,  driving  all  be- 
jfore  it,  rending  up  the  heaviest  tim¬ 
ber  by  the  roots,  and  carrying  in  its 
^convulsed  bosom  birds,  plants,  and 
ishrubs.  The  effect  on  my  boat  was 
terrible  :  it  drove  her  into  the  mud 
banks,  half  way  across  her  breadth, 
Killed  her  with  water,  and  covered 
her  over  with  branches  and  wood, 
(propelled  from  the  opposite  side; 
in  fine,  she  appeared  no  better  than 
la  wreck.  During  the  action  of  the 
tempest  on  the  river,  the  men  and  I 
had  to  jump  in  the  water,  not  being 
able  to  hold  on  to  the  boat.  The 
•loud,  rapidly  moving,  having  arriv¬ 
ed  at  its  destination,  or  having  per¬ 
formed  its  office  of  decomposing 
jthe  air  of  such  places  as  occasioned 
it  to  possess  most  gravity,  varied  its 
bourse,  and  rushed  to  the  south- 
Sward  with  increased  violence  and 
1808 


velocity.  After  varying  from  point 
to  point,  it  ascended  the  river,  and 
forced  its  way  northwardly ;  in  which 
direction  I  perceived  another  cloud 
forming  of  equal  magnitude,  and 
as  capable  of  filling  the  mind  with 
solicitude  and  terror.  This  latter 
cloud  descended  the  river.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  first  hurricane  had  re¬ 
stored  to  the  air  between  the  two 
clouds  its  elastic  and  repulsive 
power  and  true  gravity,  they  could 
not  approach  each  other  but  by  very 
slow  degrees,  subject  to  pauses  of 
considerable  length,  silence,  and 
terrible  solemnity.  Two  hours  elap¬ 
sed  before  they  came  into  contact. 
The  awful  event  was  announced  bv 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  unceasing' 
peals  of  thunder,  and  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  the  watery  parts  in  streams 
and  torrents  of  rain.  But  when  the 
two  clouds  rushed  into  the  same 
circle,  and  formed  but  one  immense 
globe,  in  the  dark  bosom  of  which 
the  electric  fluid  began  its  direful 
operation,  my  reason  stood  apalled, 
and  I  thought  the  gates  of  chaos, 
hell,  and  confusion  were  opened 
wide  above  me.  The  lightning 
which  before  flashed  in  fine  lam¬ 
bent  flames  and  intermittent  flakes, 
now  took  eccentric,  hostile,  and  zig¬ 
zag  shapes,  which  perpetually  tra¬ 
versed  and  opposed  each  other,  or 
else  it  formed  balls  of  fire  which 
shot  in  all  directions  through  the 
air,  rolled  along  the  ground,  or  his¬ 
sed  over  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  the  thunder  which  commenced 
by  single  peals,  continued  with  con¬ 
stant  and  dreadful  clamour.  The 
explosions  never  died,  and  the  revet- 
Derations  appeared  to  vie  with  them, 
in  impetuosity  and  power.  After 
an  hour’s  contest,  disputed  in  a  style 
of  sublime  greatness,  the  northern 
cloud  proved  victorious,  and  des¬ 
cended  the  river,  fertilized  its  burn¬ 
ing  banks,  and  reaniputed  a  droop- 
M  "  ing 
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ing  people  with  the  refreshment 
afforded  by  its  accumulated  fluid. 

“■‘When  the  storm  was  over, I  found 
I  had  sufficient  to  do  without  inves¬ 
tigating  meteorological  appearances. 
My  boat  was  water  logged,  and  so 
sunk  in  the  mud,  that  I  despaired 
for  a  longtime  of  ever  righting  her. 
I  at  length  succeeded,  but  not  with- 
out  a  labour  which  rendered  us  in¬ 
capable  to  depart  :  independent  of 
fatigue  we  had  abundance  to  do  to 


dry  and  clean  our  clothes  and  provi¬ 
sions,  great  part  of  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  spoiled.  Fortunately  the  gum- 
tree  and  cotton-tree  are  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  soon  made  an  excellent 
fire,  notwithstanding  the  late  drench¬ 
ing  wet.  1  found  the  storm  produc¬ 
tive  of  one  good  consequence  ;  it 
annihilated  the  musquitoes  within, 
its  range,  and  allowed  me  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  comfort 
and  ease.” 


■Banks  of  the  Orkansas. 
[From  the  same.] 


ROM  the  situation  in  which  I 
waslast  left,  I  made  a  run  of 
ene  hundred  miles  without  meet¬ 
ing  any  remarkable  event.  The 
whole  course  was  destitute,  nor  had 
it  on  either  side  as  much  dry  ground 
as  was  eligible  for  the  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  residence  of  a  single  indivi¬ 
dual,  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
dismal  range,  I  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  came 
to  a  beautiful  prairie  a  little  below 
it,  on  which  I  found  one  solitary 
dwelling,  inhabited  by  a  family  wfto 
traded  with  the  Indians  up  the  river, 
and  occasionally  dealt  with  the  boats 
which  descended  the  Mississippi. 

ts  The  St.  Francis  enters  on  the 
right  or  Louisiana  side  5  is  about 
three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  navigable  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  upwards.  Near  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
subject  to  inundations;  but  towards 
the  head  of  its  navigation,  it  has 
high  and  fertile  banks,  which  are 
thickly  occupied  by  Indian  nations, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  as  there 
are  no  white  settlers  among  them, 
;a$d  as  they  have  nev#r  been  visited 


by  any  person  disposed  to  discover 
their  character  and  history. 

t(  I  purchased  some  dried  venison, 
and  a  few  fowls,  at  half  a  dollar  a 
piece,  from  the  solitary  settler  at  the 
prairie,  tour  miles  below  St.  Francis, 
and  proceeded  three  days  more  with¬ 
out  objects  to  amuse  or  interrupt,  t© 
the  mouth  of  the  White  River, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  miles  from  that  of  the  St.  Fran¬ 
cis.  The  whole  of  that  run  is  also 
destitute  of  man,  and  exhibits  na¬ 
ture  in  disorder,  on  a  large  and 
gloomy  scale.  It  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  theatre  for  the  exhibition 
of  hurricanes  and  storms.  The: 
woods  are  perforated  in  a  hundred, 
places  by  their  destructive  career, 
and  present  avenues  whose  termina¬ 
tion  is  tar  beyond  the  sight.  The: 
avenues  made  by  such  sweeping; 
currents  of  air  are  so  very  direct,, 
perfect,  and  narfow,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  the  effect  of  art,  and  made  as  at 
road  of  communication  from  town! 
to  town,  or  state  to  state.  Some: 
are  so  narrow  as  twenty  yards,  andii 
others  as  broad  as  two  hundred., 
They  are  very  magnificent,  and  pro¬ 
ducer 
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•foce  sensations  of  astonishment  and 
terror. 

“  The  long  portion  of  water  to 
which  I  allude,  also  exhibits  certain 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  river  above  the  Chickassaw 
Bluffs,  and  particularly  from  the 
Ohio,  and  all  its  tributary  streams. 
The  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  are 
for  the  most  part  different,  and  con¬ 
sequently  present  a  figure,  foliage, 
and  coup-d'ceil  which  not  merely 
strike  the  sense  as  a  change  of  deco¬ 
ration  and  scene,  but  as  another 
theatre  and  country.  Cypress  swamps 
of  several  miles  extent,  oak  of  great 
beauty  and  magnitude,  cotton  trees 
embellished  with  their  rich  produce 
festooned  from  bough  to  bough, 
floating  ip  the  air,  or  drooping  to 
the  ground  ;  quinces,  hazels,  bend¬ 
ing  under  a  profusion  of  fruit,  and 
catalpas,  cedars,  and  magnolias,  dif¬ 
fusing  perfume  over  immense  waters, 
are  common  to  the  Mississippi  from 
below  St.  Francis;  rare  between  that 
river  and  the  Bluffs,  and  are  seldom 
to  be  met  with  further  north.  The 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  same  situation,  experi¬ 
ences  a  change.  This  was  announc¬ 
ed  to  me  in  a  very  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  ;  I  was  steering  down  the  river 
in  a  water  extremely  deep,  and  free 
of  all  impediment  whatever,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  boat  refused  to 
:  obey  the  helm,  heeled'  considerably, 
and  turned  her  head  to  the  right 
shore.  At  the  same  moment  some 
ducks,  which  were  confined  in  a 
coop,  firmly  attached  to  the  outside 
head  of  the  boat  close  to  the  water’s 
edge,  made  an  uncommon  noise,  and 
fluttered  in  tire  extreme  pf  agitation. 
Though  much  alarmed  and  perplex¬ 
ed,  I  opposed  the  helm  and  one  oar 
to  the  resistance,  whatever  it  might 
be,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  boat  wheel¬ 
ed  entirely  round,  and  stood  down 
i  the  current  stern  foremost.  Hear¬ 


ing  the  ducks  continue  their  cla¬ 
mour,  I  passed  to  the  bow,  and 
stooping  suddenly  over,  nearly 
thrust  my  head  into  the  mouth  of 
a  monster,  who  held  on  to  tire  boat 
with  one  paw,  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  rending  off  the  coop  with 
the  other.  I  started  back  with  pre¬ 
cipitation,  yet  soon  recovered,  seiz¬ 
ed  a  boat  hook,  and  followed  up  by 
my  two  men,  attacked  the  monster 
before  he  carried  off  his  prize.  I 
struck  him  several  times  .without 
making  the  smallest  impression  on 
his  senses,  or  in  any  manner  in¬ 
juring  his  frame.  The  iron  glanced 
from  him  as  if  resisted  by  polished 
steel,  but  on  one  of  the  men  cleaving 
the  claw  with  which  he  sustained 
himself,  he  made  a  dreadful  flounce, 
uttered  a  tremendous  cry,  beat  in 
the  upper  plank  of  the  boat,  knock¬ 
ed  us  ail  three  from  our  situation, 
and  carried  oft'  the  coop  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  victory.  The  whole 
of  this  w^as  effected  in  a  manner  so 
instantaneous,  that  it  renders  it  com¬ 
pletely  indescribable. 

When  recovered  from  our  con¬ 
sternation  and  fall,  I  again  took  the 
helm,  and  ordered  the  men  to  back 
ivater  with  all  their  might,  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
monster  that  occasioned  us  so 
much  alarm  and  difficulties.  He 
soon  rose  about  f^fty  yards  from  me, 
and  made  into  shore  with  the  coop 
across  his  mouth,  and  his  head,  of 
more  than  four  feet  in  length,  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  the  water.  I  steer¬ 
ed  as  near  as  1  could  with  safety  afd 
ter  him,  and  fired  several  balls, 
which  struck  and  glanced  off  his 
body  and  along  the  river.  He  land¬ 
ed,  and  to  appearance,  in  one  crush 
mashed  the  coop  in  pieces,  and  gob¬ 
bled  up  my  favourite  ducks,  one 
after  another,  as  fast  as  he  could 
catch  them ;  for  on  breaking  the 
coop  I  could  perceive  that  several 
H  2  ,  birds 
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birds  escaped  abroad,  and  even  took 
to  the  water,  out  of  which  he  soon 
drew  them.  During  his  repast,  I 
had  full  leisure  to  examine  him. 
He  was  a  huge  alligator,  at  least 
twenty  feet  long,  of  proportionate 
circumference,  and  with  a  head 
containing,  one-fourtli  of  the  length 
of  the  body  1 

“  The  White  River,  which  also 
empties  on  the  right  or  Louisiana 
side,  is  navigable  two  hundred  miles 
up,  and  is  said  to  wind  through  a 
fertile  and  delightful  country.  At 
its  mouth  there  is  an  excellent  land¬ 
ing,  vyhere  boats  may  be  moored  in 
safety.  It  is  but  thirty-live  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  White  River 
to  the  post  qf  Ozark  on  the  Orkan¬ 
sas  River.  The  best  and  nearest 
route  is  to  go  up  the  White  River 
about  four  miles,  then  across  to  the 
Orkansas  through  a  navigable  creek 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  to  keep 
up  it  about  thirty  miles,  which 
brings  to  the  village  of  Ozark.  Be¬ 
ing  incumbered  with  two  heavy  a 
boat,  I  could  not  pursue  this  route, 
but  dropped  down  twenty  miles 
lower,  and  moored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orkansas,  whence  I  date  this 
and  a  former  letter.  I  here  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  a  passage  in  a 
trader’s  canoe  to  the  village  of 
Ozark,  where  I  passed  two  days  with 
much  satisfaction  and  advantage.  I 
shall  give  you  the  substance  in  a  few 
words. 

The  Orkansas  is  on  the  same 
side  with  the  St.-  Francis  and  the 
White  River  ;  that  is,  on  the  Louisi¬ 
ana,  right,  or  western  side.  It  is 
said  to  be  navigable  eight  hundred 
miles  up,  and  to  water  a  country  of 
great  fertility  and  beauty.  These 
accounts  must  be  received  with 
much  caution,  and  ought  to  be  qua¬ 
lified  by  the  facts  of  an  unbiassed 
observer.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the. 
immediate  banks  of  the  Louisianean 


western  rivers  from  half  a  mile  to 
from  two,  three,  and  four  miles 
back,  are  alone  the  parts  which 
merit  to  be  described  as  delightful 
and  eligible  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
All  the  vast  remainder  is  nothing 
more  than  a  swamp,  subject  to  pe¬ 
riodical  inundation,  which  supply 
ponds  and  lakes,  and  send  forth  ex¬ 
halations  so  malignant  and  active, 
that  they  contaminate  the  climate  ot 
the  whole  region,  and  shed  over  the 
most  distant  parts  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  death.  The  reason  that 
the  banks  alone  are  profitable  and 
pleasing  is,  that  the  western  waters 
flow  in  a  ridge  above  the  level  of  the 
country,  and  remain  dry,  when  the 
general  face  of  the  adjoining  land  is 
Hooded  through  the  means  of  the 
bayeau  and  sluices,which  are  formed 
in  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  by  the 
periodical  excess  of  their  water. 

I  reached  the  village  of  the 
Ozark  on  the  second  day.  I  found 
the  current  of  the  river  very  gentle, 
and  the  banks  clothed  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  the  finest  timber  and  shrubs, 
but  so  choked  with  cane  that  tliere 
was  no  possibility  of  ascending  them, 
or  of  ascertaining  their  extent,  ex¬ 
cept  through  buffalo-paths,  and  ave¬ 
nues  made  by  thunder  gusts  and 
partial  currents  of  air,  as  before  de¬ 
scribed.  Through  these  it  was  easy 
to  discern  that  the  river,  like  then 
Mississippi  and  others,  flows  through » I 
a  ridge,  and  that  the  banks,  for  tire  a 
most  part,  subside  in  a  ‘swamp  our 
either  side. 

“  The  village  consists  of  sixty  y 
houses  inhabited  by  persons  ot  seve-  ■ 
ral  nations,  and  who  reside  there  for  :  i 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  very- 
lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,,; 
who  resort  to  the  village  from  the: 
high  country,  and  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  plain,  with  furs,  for  which  they" 
take  in  return,  arms,  ammunition,, 
spirits,  blankets,  and  tools  and: 

utensils  i 
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utensils  of  every  kind,  which  the 
traders  bring  from  New  Orleans 
with  great  difficulty  and  expence, 
the  distance  being  six  hundred  miles, 
and  the  current  not  allowing  a  boat 
to  gain  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen 
miles  a-day,  though  worked  with 
sixteen  oars. 

“  I  arrived  at  the  village  at  a  very 
fortunate  period  ;  at  a  time  when  it 
was  filled  with  Indians,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  their  camp.  They 
amounted  to  about  nine  hundred, 
and  were  composed  of  the  remnants 
of  various  nations,  differing  in  dress, 
habits,  and  manners  so  little  from 
those  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
I  have  no  occasion  to  go  into  any 
tedious  detail,  but  confine  myself  to 
a  subject  of  high  interest,  and  in 
which  they  differed — the  Indians 
assembled  at  Ozark  were  worship¬ 
pers  of  the  sun.  And  the  second 
day  of  my  arrival  being  a  grand  fes¬ 
tival  among  them,  I  had  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  their  adorations  at  the  three  re¬ 
markable  stages  of  the  sun’s  rise, 
meridian,  and  set.  Take  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  they  occurred. 

<(  The  morning  was  propitious, 

1  the  air  serene,  the  horizon  clear, 
the  weather  calm.  The  nations  di¬ 
vided  into  classes  j  warriors,  young 
men  and  women,  and  married  wo¬ 
men  with  their  children.  Each 
class  stood  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant, 
that  each  individual  might  behold 
the  rising  luminary,  and  each  class 
:held  up  a  particular  offering  to  the 
‘sun  the  instant  he  rose  in  his  glory. 
The  warriors  presented  their  arms, 

I  the  young  men  and  women  offered 
ears  of  corn  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  the  married  women  held  up  to 
[  his  light  their  infant  children.  These 
acts  were  performed  in  silence,  till 
lithe  object  of  adoration  visibly  rose, 
when,  with  one  impulse,  the  nations 
burst  into  praise,  and  sung  an  hymn 
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in  loud  chorus.  The  lines  which 
were  sung  with  repetitions,  and 
marked  by  pauses  full  of  sublimity 
and  judgment,  have  been  construed 
by  an  excellent  interpreter  into 
these. 

<<r  Great  Spirit !  Master  of  our 
“  lives ! 

u  Great  Spirit !  Master  of  every 
“  thing  visible  and  invisible,  and 
who  daily  makes  them  visible  and 
“  invisible  ! 

Great  Spirit !  Master  of  every 
“  other  spirit,  good  or  bad,  cora- 
t(  mand  the  good  to  be  favourable 
to  us,  and  deter  the  bad  from  the 
commission  ef  evil ! 

“  Oh  !  Grand  Spirit !  preserve 
“  the  strength  and  courage  of  our 
“  warriors,  and  augment  their  num- 
“  ber,  that  they  may  resist  the  op- 
“  pression  of  their  Spanish  enemies. 
“  and  recover  the  country  and  the 
rights  of  their  fathers  ! 

<■<  Oh  !  Grand  Spirit !  preserve  the 
<c  lives  of  such  of  our  old  men  as 
“  are  inclined  to  give  council  and 
example  to  the  young  ! 

Preserve  our  children,  multi- 
ply  their  number,  and  let  them  be 
u  the  comfort  and  support  of  de- 
(C  dining  age  I 

“  Preserve  our  corn  and  our  aiii- 
mals,  and  let  not  famine  desolate 
({ the  land ! 

“  Protect  our  villages,  guard  bur 
“  lives !  O  Great  Spirit !  when  you 
<(  hide  your  light  behind  the  west- 
“  ern  hills,  protect  us  from  the 
<(  Spaniards,  who  violate  the  night, 
and  do  evil  which  they  dare  not 
“  commit  in  the  presence  of  thy 
(<  beams! 

v  (<  Good  Spirit !  make  known  to 
“  us  your  pleasure  by  sending  to  us 
the  Spirit  of  Dreams.  Let  the 
u  Spirit  of  Dreams  proclaim  your 
ic  will  in  the  night,  and  we  will 
“  perform  it  through  the  day  !  And 
“  if  it  say  the  time  of  some  be  closed. 
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ec  send  them.  Master  of  Life !  to 
<e  the  great  country  of  souls,  where 
tf  they  may  meet  their  fathers,  mo- 
“  thers,  children,  and  wives,  and 
Sf  where  you  are  pleased  to  shine 
te  upon  them  with  a  bright,  warm, 
se  and  perpetual  blaze  ! 

“  Oh  Grand,  oh  Great  Spirit  ! 
(t  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nations, 
se  hearken  to  all  thy  children,  and 
€e  remember  us  always,  for  we  are 
descended  from  thee  !” 

“  Immediately  after  this  address, 
the  four  quadrants  formed  one  im¬ 
mense  circle  of  several  deep,  and 
danced,  and  sang  hymns  descriptive 
of  the  powers  of  the  sun,  till  near 
ten  o’clock.  They  then  amused  and 
refreshed  themselves  in  the  village 
and  camp,  and  assembled  precisely 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  by  my  chro¬ 
nometer,  and  formed  a  number  of 
circles,  commenced  the  adoration  of 
the  meridian  sun.  The  following  is 
the  literal  translation  of  the  mid¬ 
day  address. 

“  Courage  !  Nations,  courage  ! 
ce  the  Great  Spirit  looks  down  upon 
us  from  his  highest  seat,  and  by 
his  lustre,  appears  content  with 
ft  the  children  of  his  own  power  and 
ef  greatness. 

te  Grand  Spirit!  how  great  are 
his  works,  and  how  beautiful  are 
£<  they  ! 

f(  He  is  good;  is  the  Great  Spi- 
e{  rit  !  he  rides  high  to  behold  us. 
st  Tis  he  who  causes  all  things  to 
<e  augment  and  to  act,  He  even 
cr  now  standsfor  a  moment  toheark- 
“  en  to  us. 

“  Courage  !  Nations,  courage  ! 
ts  The  Great  Spirit  now  above  our 
“  heads,  will  make  us  vanquish  our 
<e  enemies;  he  will  cover  our  held s 
£(  with  corn,  and  increase  the  ani- 
“  mals  of  our  woods.  He  will 
“  see  that  the  old  be  happy,  and 
ec  that  the  young  augment.  He 
f  will  make  the  nations  prosper. 


*'f  make  them  rejoice,  a&d  make 
tf  them  put  up  their  voice  to  him 
“  while  he  rises  and  sets  in  th^ir 
“  land,  or  while  his  heat  and  his 
“  light  can  thus  gloriously  shine 
“  out.” 

“  This  was  followed  by  dancing 
and  hymns,  which  continued  from 
two  to  three  hours,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which,  dinners  were  served 
and  eaten  with  great  demonstrations 
of  mirth  and  hilarity.  I  dined  in  a 
circle  of  chiefs  on  a  barbecued  hog 
and  venison,  very  well  stewed,  and 
was  perfectly  pleased  and  gratified 
with  the  rural  repast.  The  dinner 
and  repose  after  it  continued  till  the 
sun  was  on  the  point  of  being  set. 
On  this  being  announced  by  several 
who  had  been  on  the  watch,  the  na¬ 
tions  assembled  in  haste,  and  form¬ 
ed  themselves  into  segments  of  cir¬ 
cles  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  present¬ 
ing  their  offerings  during  the  time  of 
his  descent,  and  crying  aloud, 

“  The  nations  must  prosper ;  they 
“  have  been  beheld  by  the  Great 
“  Spirit.  What  more  can  they 
ee  want  ?  Is  not  that  happiness  a 
“  enough  ?  See  how  he  retires, 
“  great  and  content,  after  having 
“  visited  his  children  with  light,, 
<c  heat,  and  universal  good  ! 

“  Oh  !  Grand  Spirit!  sleep  not;] 
<e  long  in  the  gloomy  West,  but  re-- 
“  turn  and  call  thy  people  once: 
“again  to  light  and  life;  to  light! 
“  and  life  ;  to  light  and  life!” 

“  This  was  also  succeeded  by; 
dances  and  songs  of  praise,  which: 
lasted  till  eleven  o’clock,  at  which: 
hour  they  repaired  to  rest,  some  re-; 
tired  to  the  huts  that  formed  their: 
camp,  and  others  to  the  vicinity  of 
fires  made  in  the  woods  and  along) 
the  river’s  banks.  I  took  up  nry; 
abode  with  a  French  settler  in  tbei 
yillage. ‘  I  could  understand  that; 
the  Indians  have  four  similar  festi-i 
yak  in  the  year  •  one  for  every  sea-. 

son. 
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son.  They  distinguish  them  by  the  immense  fire  is  erected,  around  whicfi 
name  of  Days  of  Adoration.”  the  ceremonies  are  performed  with 
When  the  sun  does  not  shine  or  equal  devotion  and  care/’ 
appear  on  the  adoration -day,  an 
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AFTER  leaving  the  mouth  of 
the  Orkansas,  I  had  nothing 
•  to  remark  but  the  great  number 
of  islands  which  continued  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  navigation  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  till  I  came  to  a  place  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Grand  Lake,” 
which  is  ninety  miles  from  the  Or¬ 
kansas,  the  point  of  my  last  depar¬ 
ture. 

“  The  Grand  Lake,  to  my  asto¬ 
nishment,  I  found  destitute  of  water. 
It  was  formerly  the  bed  of  the  ri-. 
ver ;  but,  being  abandoned  by  it 
from  some  incomprehensible  cause, 
it  is  now  filed  with  willows,  makes 
a  very  extraordinary  appearance, 
which  is  considerably  heightened 
by  an  island  standing  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  ornamented  with  trees.  The 
island  and  trees  stand  so  much 
above  the  willows  growing  in  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  that  the  character 
of  the  lake  and  island  are  as  conspi¬ 
cuous  as  if  the  one  still  received  the 
contents  of  the  river,  and  the  other 
wras  actually  surrounded  by  water. 
The  willows  mark  all  the  limits  ot 
the  old  flood  ;  discover  all  the  an¬ 
cient  insinuosities  and  heads  of  the, 
banks,  and  shew  the  figure,  extent, 
and  height  of  the  island  to  the  most 
minute  perfection.  Before  the 
morning  fog  was  dissipated,  I  was 
witness  of  a  very  fine  phenomenon. 
The  willows  not  being  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  former  water,  per¬ 
haps  not  so  high,  retains  the  fog  in 
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the  original  channel,  giving  it  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  New  RL 
ver,  and  making  it  doubtful  what 
course  to  take. 

The  entry  to  The  Grand 
Lake”  is  now  a  sand-bar,  in 
which  are  firmly  fixed  trees,  beams, 
stumps,  and.  logs,  and  the  sortie  is 
in  like  manner  choked  up  and  co* 
vered  with’ willows  and  shrubs.  It 
is  several  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  three  directly  across 

* f  Below  the  Grand  Lake,  and  after 
passing  several  islands  clothed  with 
cotton- wood,  I  found  the  river  per¬ 
fectly  straight  for  a  stretch  of  thirteen 
miles,  and  of  a  very  majestic  appear¬ 
ance.  At  the  extremity  is  an  island 
worn  to  the  compass  of  a  few  acres, 
by  the  constant  attrition  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  against  both  its  sides.  It  isor±« 
namented  by  about  a  dozen  trees. 
The  time  cannot  be  far  remote  when 
this  little  interesting  miniature  will 
be  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  sink  under  the  surface  of 
the  water  which  it  once  embellished 
with  so  much  grace  and  picturesque 
beauty.  Throughout  this  great  wa¬ 
ter,  this  Father  of  Floods,  as  the  In¬ 
dians  calls  it,  in  some  places,  islands 
are  seen  sinking  into  annihilation, 
and  in  others  they  are  exhibited 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  rise, 
.expanse,  verdure,  and  formation. 
Ot  the  three  hundred  islands  in  the 
Mississippi,  fifty  have  been  created 
by  nature  since  its  first  discovery  by 

M.  Li* 
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M.  La  Salle,  and  others  are  form¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  as  perceptible  as 
any  work  can  be  to  the  eyes.  The 
system  pursued  is,  simply  this : 
when  the  river  is  in  a  low  state,  the 
sand-bars  take  up  and  retain  the 
trees,  logs,  roots,  branches,  and 
shrubs,  \yhich  float  continnally  down 
the  current.  Among  these,  the  water 
deposits  a  quantity  of  mud,  in  which 
seeds  wafted  by  the  wind,  and  plants 
conveyed  by  the  stream,  germinate 
and  assist  in  binding  the  infant  soil. 
Succeeding  years  perform  the  same 
operations  with  similar  effects,  till 
the  bars  assume  the  rank  of  islands, 
and  grow  to  several  hundred  acres 
extent.  The  river  then  contains 
islands  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and 
formed  from  different  intentions, 
and  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
The  first  I  have  just  described,  and 
the  second  owe  their  origin  to  the 
sudden  convulsions  which  rent  upon 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  left  insu¬ 
lated  spots  every  here  and  there 
standing,  or  else  to  their  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  currents  which  often  occur, 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  land, 
and  thereby  form  islands,  and  effect 
their  own  union.  The  meanest  ob¬ 
server  can  distinguish  the  one  de¬ 
scription  of  islands  from  the  other. 
Those  that  proceed  from  the  gradu¬ 
al  deposit  of  foreign  matter  on  sand¬ 
bars,  have  a  deep  mould,  composed 
of  river  sediment  and  decayed  vege¬ 
table  substances,  which  seldom  pro¬ 
duce  wood  of  any  other  growth  than 
cotton,  aspen,  poplar,  and  willows  5 
whereas  those  which  have  been  sud¬ 
denly  rent  from  the  main  land,  or 
separated  from  it  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  water,  or  successive 
inundations,  have  a  fine  soil  over  a 
Stiff  blue  clay,  and  are  richly  clothed 
with  forest  timber  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  and  most  valuable  cha¬ 
racter  j  these  latter  islands  are  sensi¬ 


bly  wasting  away  while  the  others 
are-  increasing  in  extent. 

“  A  few  miles  below  the  little 
island,  at  the  sortie  of  the  long  reach, 
I  passed  a  cypress-bend  of  sixteen 
miles  sweep.  Such  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  river  to  find  a  passage 
through  some  portion  of  it,  that  my 
boat  had  to  be  worked  the  whole 
way  to  keep  her  from  dragging  along 
the  shore.  It  is  the  most  laborious 
piece  of  navigation  I  have  yet  expe¬ 
rienced  on  the  river.  Weary  with 
excess  of  toil,  I  had  to  put  to  under 
a  willow  bank  before  the  day  was 
quite  expired,  as  I  durst  not  cross 
the  mouth  of  a  bayeau,  the  vortex 
of  which  I  heard  roaring  at  no  great 
distance,  till  we  were  all  refreshed 
and  restored.  Having  moored  the 
boat  in  security,  taken  a  repast,  and 
guarded  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could  against  the  attack  of  musqui- 
toes,  bugs,  ants,  spiders,  and  flies, 
we  lay  down  to  rest  soon  after  sun¬ 
set,  and  fell  into  a  sound  refreshing 
sleep.  I  had  enjoyed  it  for  two  or 
three  hours,  when  I  was  started  up 
by  the  most  lamentable  cries  that 
ever  assailed  the  human  ear.  The 
men  and  I  instantly  assembled  on 
the  roof  of  the  boat,  to  distinguish 
whence  the  accents  came,  and  to 
afford  assistance  if  in  cur  power. 
But  they  issued  from  so  many  di¬ 
rections,  and  expressed  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  and  number  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  deepest  grief,  that  our  rea¬ 
son  and  judgment  were  dissipated  in 
wild  conjecture,  and  we  remained 
ignorant  of  the  wretched  sufferers, 
and  of  the  dreadful  cause  of  their 
complaint.  It  could  not  be  Indians 
affecting  distress,  to  seduce  us  on 
shore,  and  there  be  put  to  death  •  it 
could  not  be  the  crew  of  wrecked 
boats  weeping  and  wailing  their  for¬ 
lorn  fate  !  repeatedly  we  demanded 
of  each  other  what  i  t  then  could  be  ? 
We  hearkened.  At  times  the  cries 

sunk 
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sunk  into  the  feeble  plants  of  expir¬ 
ing  infancy,  and  again  gradually 
rose  into  the  full  and  melancholy 
swell  of  an  adult  tortured  by  fiends 
destitute  of  mercy  and  humanity. 
The  lamentations  turn  by  turn 
touched  every  string  capable  to  vi¬ 
brate  excess  of  misery,  and  denoted 
the  variety  of  sorrow  incident  to  in¬ 
dividuals  from  the  loss  of  health, 
friends,  fortune,  and  relatives.  Above 
all,  they  denoted  calamity  in  the  act 
of  supplicating  relief  in  the  strong 
language  of  sobs,  sighs,  and  tears, 
and  modes  of  inexpressible  anguish 
and  length.  What  were  we  to  judge 
of  such  proceedings  ?  How  were 
we  to  act  ?  No  assistance  could  be 
afforded  to  distress  so  unknown,  and 
so  diffuse.  To  fly  the  place  was 
impossible,  and  to  remain  in  it  as 
tremendous  as  death.  To  attempt 
to  sleep  still  more  absurd.  We 
Walked  on  the  roof  of  the  boat 
till  the  cries  multiplied  and  increas¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  at  once  to  shock  the 
senses  and  deafen  the  ears.  This 
violent  outcry  was  followed  by 
plunges  in  the  water  and  a  rustling 
among  the  trees,  which  at  length  ex¬ 
plained  the  objects  of  our  dismay 
and  apprehension.  They  were  a 
host  of  alligators.  We  discovered 
them  plainly,  swimming  along-side 
the  boat,  and  running  along  the 
shore,  where  they  uttered  the  pierc¬ 
ing  cries  and  heart-rehdihg  moans 
which  originally  excited  my  atten¬ 
tion  and  terror.  Having  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  rest,  I  prepared  arms, 
and  watched  for  a  favourable  purpose 
of  killing  one  of  the  creatures.  It 
soon  presented  itself.  A  large  ani¬ 
mal,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the 
living  objects  in  the  boat,  swam  re¬ 
peatedly  round  it,  as  if  searching  for 
means  of  access,  and  had  the  auda¬ 
city  to  raise  his  head  considerably 
above  the  water,  in  order  to  make 
jfeis  observations  more  true.  At  that 


propitious  juncture  we  all  three  fired 
ih  the  direction  of  his  under  jaw  and 
throat.  He  made  an  immediate 
flounce  in  the  water,  roared  as  loud 
as  thunder,  and  rushed  ashore  directly 
below  my  boat.  He  there  expired 
in  dreadful  agony,  as  could  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  hideous  bellowings 
and  the  violence  with  which  he  beat 
himself  against  the  banks.  After 
his  monstrous  death,  the  noise  of 
the  other  animals  ceased,  and  I  heard 
none  but  very  low  and  plaintive 
cries  issuing  from  several  voices  in 
deep  distress  so  low,  that  they  with 
difficulty  reached  the  ear,  and  so 
plaintive,  that  they  could  not  but 
reach  the  heart.  The  dawn  dis¬ 
closed  the  cause  of  this  lamen¬ 
tation,  which  never  ceased  through- 
otitt  the  night.  On  going  on  shore, 
I  found  the  alligator  I  had  killed 
attended  by  sixteen  or  seventeen 
young  ones,  who  were  solicitously 
engaged  about  the  dead  body,  run¬ 
ning  over  and  around  it  in  great 
agitation,  and  whining  and  moaning, 
because  they  discovered  it  without 
animation,  and  destitute  of  all  symp¬ 
toms  of  life.  Though  somewhat 
affected  by  such  a  spectacle,  I  order¬ 
ed  the  men  to  assist  and  to  secure 
me,  if  possible,  some  of  the  young 
ones,  and  convey  them  into  my 
boat.  We  succeeded  in  taking 
three.  They  are  about  two  feet 
long  each,  and  have  beautiful  blue 
eyes  with  an  expression  extremely 
soft  and  .sensible.  The  mother,  for 
it  seems  it  is  a  female  we  killed,  is 
nineteen  feet  in  length,  counting 
the  head,  which  is  three  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  in  circumference.  The 
jaws,  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  head,  are  furnished 
with  two  large  conical  tusks  as 
white  as  ivory.  The  upper  jaw 
only  moves.  The  scales  are  as 
hard  as  iron.  The  shape  is  that  of  a 
lizard. 

“  Speaking 
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“  Speaking  generally,  and  from 
the  best  authority,  the  alligators  of 
the  Mississippi  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  feet  in  length $  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  horny  plates 
or  scales,  which  are  impenetrable  to 
a  rifle  ball,  except  about  their  heads, 
and  just  behind  their  fore  legs,  where 
they  are  vulnerable.  The  hear!  of 
a  full-grown  alligator  is  more  than 
three  feet  long.  The  eyes  are  small, 
and  the  whole  head  in.  the  water 
appears  at  a  distance  like  a  piece  of 
rotten  floating  wood.  The  upper 
Jaw  only  moves,  and  this  they  raise 
.so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the 
lower  one.  They  open  their  mouths 
while  they  lie  basking  in  the  sun, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  when  filled  with  all  manner  of 
insects,  they  suddenly  let  fall  their 
upper-jaw  with,  surprising  noise, 
and  thus  secure  their  prey.  The 
tusks,  which  are  not  covered  by  any 
skin  or  lips,  give  the  animal  a  fright¬ 
ful  appearance.  In  the  spring, 
which  is  their  season  for  breeding, 
they  make  a  most  hideous  end  ter¬ 
rifying  roar,  resembling  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder. 

S(  The  alligator  is  an  oviparous 
animal  :  their  nests,  which  are 
commonly  built  on  the  margin  of 
some  lake,  creek,  or  river,  at  the 
distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  from  high  water,  are.  in  the 
form  of  an  obtuse  cone,  about 
lour  feet  high,  and  from  four  to  five 
in  diameter  at  their  basis.  They 
are  constructed  with  a  sort  of  mortar, 
blended  with  grass  and  herbage. 
First  they  lay  a  floor  of  this  compo¬ 
sition,  on  which  they  deposit  a  layer 
of  eggs  ;  and  upon  this  a  stratum  of 
their  mortar,  seven  or  eight  inches 
thick,  then  another  layer  of  eo'gs : 
ancl  in  tins  manner  one  stratum  upon 
another,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
nest.  They  lay  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  nest. 


These  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  assisted  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  vegetable  mortar  i.1,1  which 
they  .are  deposited.  The  female: 
carefully  watches  her  own  nest  of 
eggs  till  they  are  all  hatched.  She 
then  takes  her  brood  under  her  care, 
and  leads  them  about  the  shores  as  a 
hen  does  her  chickens,  and  is  equal¬ 
ly  courageous  in  defending  them  in 
time  of  danger.  When  she  lies 
basking  on  the  warm  banks  with 
her  brood  around  her,  the  young 
ones  may  be  heard  whining  and 
crying  in  the  manner  of  young  in¬ 
fants.  Hie  old  feed  on  the  young 
alligators  till  they  get  so  large  that 
they  cannot  make  a  prey  of  them ; 
so  that,  fortunately,  but  few  of  the 
brood  survive  the  age  of  a  year. 
They  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  dogs 
and  hogs,  which  they  devour  when¬ 
ever  they  have  an  opportunity. 
Their  principal  food  is  fish.  They 
retire  into  their  dens,  which  they 
form  by  burrowing  far  into  the 
ground,  commencing  under  water 
and  working  upwards,  and  there 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  during  the 
winter.  The  carrion-vulture  also 
destroys  multitudes  of  alligators, 
which  would  otherwise  render  the 
country  uninhabitable. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  lacrimcBy  or  deceitful  tears. 
Returned  to  my  boat' and  departed, 

I  carefully  watched  to  discover 
whether  the  melancholy  cries  of  my 
young  alligators  were  accompanied 
with  tears.  I  can  assert  they  are 
not — nor  does  any  moisture  what¬ 
ever  fill  the  eye,  though  the  plaints 
are  piteous  to  the  most  distressing 
degree.  Food  appeases  their  distress. 
When  they  lament  aloud  I  give 
them  the  entrails  and  liyers  of  fowls, 
which  they  are  most  fond  of,  and 
they  immediately  cease.  They  are 
very  vicious  5  they  at  times  make  a 
sudden  snap  at  my  fingers,  and.pn£e 
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bit  the  leg  of  my  ylog,  since  which  but  I  am  determined  to  rear  them 
time  he  keeps  at,  a  good  distance  up,  and  bring  them  with  me  t® 
from  them.  Perhaps  he  sets  an  England.’5 
example  which  I  ought  to  imitate  j 
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[From  Mr.  Murray’s  Lii 

ASOUS  TALLACK,  (the 
Great)  subdued  Lasta,  and 
obliged  it  to  pay  1000  ounces  of  gold 
per  annum  in  tribute.  It  contiuued 
to  pay  till  the  war  between  Mariam 
Barea  and  Ras  Michael,  when  each 
pretending  to  it,  it  became  independ¬ 
ent,  and  continues  so  at  this  present 
,  day,  April,  1770. 

“  Harar  is  four  days  journey  from 
Shoa,  and  seven  from  Aussa.  It  is 
farther  inland,  and  a  plain  country. 
The  chief  has  the  title  of  Emir 
and  is  frequently  at  war  with  Amha 
Yasous  in  Shoa,  who  is  independent. 
The  people  are  all  Mahometans,  call¬ 
ed  Turks  by  the  Abyssinians. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  Shangalla’s 
country  in  small  lumps,  is  by  them 
put  into  quills,  and  carried  to  Damot 
fair.  This,  at  least,  was  the  ancient 
custom  when  these  barbarians  sold 
their  gold  as  necessity  required.  Since 
that  time  they  have  got  scales  and 
weights,  and  know,  in  general,  the 
value.  The  Agows  are  the  purcha¬ 
sers,  and  adulterate  it  with  silver ; 

^  one  ounce  to  ten  of  gold,  which  gives 
it  a  very  pale  colour. 

“  N.  B..This  observation  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  confirmed  by  the  colour  of 
those  links  that  still  remain  of  the 
honorary  gold  chain  conferred  on 
Mr.  Bruce  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia. 
These  links  are  of  a  paler  hue  than 
a  common  guinea,  rather  coarsely 
made,  and  unpolished.  Gold  chains, 
called  in  Habbesh  sunsule,  are  a 
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mark  of  dignity  bestowed  by  the 
sovereign  on  the  most  meritorious 
persons  in  his  army.  It  is  usual  to 
give  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes  at  the 
same  time,  an  Egyptian  and  Persian 
custom  j  vide  Genesis,  xli.  42.  and 
Esther,  viii.  15. 

<e  Wechne,  in  Blessen,  is  about 
34  or  35  miles,  a  long  day’s  journey 
from  Emfras.  There  is  paid,  to. 
maintain  the  royal  family  on  the 
mountain,  250  ounces  of  gold,  and 
730  cloths  (this  means  webs  of  cotton 
cloth  called  shuma).  This  is  an  old 
establishment.  None  are  permitted 
to  go  up  but  the  women  carrying 
water.  There  was  formerly  a  cis¬ 
tern,  buf  it  is  now  ruins,  and  useless* 
There  are  near  300  persons  there  ; 
and  all  the  exiles  are  allowed  to 
marry.  Bacuffa  escaped  by  help  of 
his  sister. 

Extreme  unction  is  unknown  in 
Abyssinia  •  that  is,  the  anointing 
with  oil.  However,  when  a  per¬ 
son  is  attacked  with  sickness,  which 
threatens  death,  he  often  puts  on  a 
monk’s  hood,  as  a  token  that,  in  case 
of  recovery,  he  will  abandon  the 
world,  and  then  receives  the  last 
sacrament,  or  rather  he  does  so  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  on  ;  and  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  custom  to  distribute  all 
his  moveables  to  the  churches,  which 
the  priests  appropriate.  These  are 
traces  of  extreme  unction.  The  great 
men  often  renounce  the  hood,  and 
return  to  their  former  life. 


“  N.  B. 
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4f  N.  B.  The  Abyssinian  MS. 
histories  are  full  of  these  instances, 
in  which  the  great  men,  when  dis¬ 
appointed  in  politics,  retire  to  Wal- 
dubba,  or  other  deserts,  to  live  as 
monks.  The  distribution  of  goods 
and  money  made  by  the  kings,  when 
sick,  to  the  churches,  occurs  in  al¬ 
most  every  reign.  Before  Yasous 
II.  died,  the  Chronicle  says,  that  he 
had  given  away  every  thing  he  had, 
in  this  way,  except  the  crown  on  his 
head.  When  Joas  was  proclaimed, 
the  Iteghe  his  grandmother  wished 
to  give  a  present  to  the  poor,  as  usual 
at  the  beginning  of  a  reign,  which 
she  could  not  do,  until  one  of  the 
nobles  supplied  her  with  a  sum  of 
money.  There  were  only  a  few  de- 
rims  left  in  the  treasury. 

Abyssinian  Harvests.  They 
first  sow  barley  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  or 
later-  that  is,  towards  the  first  rains. 
'This  ripens  in  the  rains  in  June  5 
and  is  carried  off  the  fields  into  the 
house,  that  it  may  not  rot.  Then 
they  sow  fitches,  which  likewise 
ripen  in  the  rains  after.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  they  sow  wheat,  or  teff,  which 
is  cut  down  in  December  5  and,  if 
they  have  water,  they  sow  barley, 
©r  fitches,  again  in  January.  In 
Woggora  (a  very  fertile  province), 
there  is  seed-time,  and  harvest,  and 
ploughing,  in  every  month  in  the 
year  j  water  being  easily  diverted  to 
the  grounds.  The  rent  paid  to  the 
king  for  the  ground  is  one-tenth  ot 
what  they  reap,  yet,  with  all  this, 
they  are  all  poor  ;  for  a  harvest,  at 
a  medium,  is  about  twenty  after  one; 
and  they  sometimes,  nay,  very  often, 
scarce  reap  the  seed.  They  never 
manure  the  ground  ;  and  there  are 
great  quantities  of  rats  and  innu¬ 
merable  ants,  that  consume  their 
corn  at  different,  nay,  at  all  periods 
of  its  growth.  All  their  five  har- 
vests  do  not,  in  produce,  equal  one 


Egyptian  one  ;  and  they  are  at  five 
times  the  labour.  In  the  several 
villages,  living,  in  general,  is  very 
miserable  5  and,  in  general,  people 
of  consideration  scarcely  know  any 
other  diet  than  teff  bread  and  bouza. 
Whether  this  teff  is  black,  or  white, 
is  the  whole  difference  between  the 
diet  of  master  and  servant. 

Abyssinian  Dress .  The  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  dress  of  the  natives  is 
a  large  cotton  cloth,  24  peek  (cubits) 
in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  with  a  blue  and  yellow 
stripe  round  the  bottom  of  it.  This 
blue  is  not  dyed  ;  but  the  Surat  blue 
cloths  are  unrivalled,  and  woven  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  the  yellow  they 
dye  with  suf,  the  yellow  thistle. 
The  best  for  ordinary  wear  costs 
10  salts,  or  ]  j  pataka,  about  6s.  6d. 
English.  It  is  called  Kuara,  as  pro¬ 
bably  coming  from  that  province. 
They  are  very  beautiful  and  light. 
The  other  pieces  of  dress  are  breech¬ 
es,  which  reach  to  their  mid-tbighsj 
and  girt  with  a  white  girdle  of  cloth 
to  the  common  people  $  but  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort  have  red  Indian  cotton  cloths 
for  breeches  j  and  silk,  or  worsted 
coloured  girdles  from  the  Levant. 
When  they  ride,  they  only  hold  their 
stirrups  between  their  great  and  se¬ 
cond  toes.  Even  the  king  rides  bare¬ 
footed  j  and  being  used  chiefly  to 
mules,  they  are  far  inferior  horse¬ 
men  to  the  Arabs. 

Price  of  Gold.  Gold,  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  sells  for  10 pataka  each  wakea; 
or  10  derims,  salt,  at  a  medium  S 
per  pataka.  The  piece  (of  salt), 
speaking  of  identically,  is  called 
Kourman,  but  in  estimation,  or 
such  a  thing  costs  so  many  salts, 
they  are  called  Amooli.  These  are 
the  ordinary  currency  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  For  considerable  pur¬ 
chases,  gold  is  used ;  and  there 
is  great  loss  in  cutting  the  wakea 
into  derims,  at  least  one  in  ten. 

Thfc 
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The  gold  is  got  by  washing  the  earth 
m  water,  in  wooden  dishes.  The 
grains  that  remain  behind  are  pet 
into  a  quill,  melted  down,  and  al¬ 
loyed,  probably  by  the  Shaogalla ; 
for  it  is  pale,  and  is  never  brought  to 
market  in  its  first  form,  but  melted 
clown  into  small  rods,  or  ingots.  In 
Joa’s  time  a  wakea  was  valued  only 
at  8  patakas.  Yasous  Tarnish,  or 
the  1L  turned  round,  and  reduced 
the  Sennaar  Shangalla  j  but  they  are 
now  quite  independent  of  Habbesh. 
Their  fair  is  held  at  Bure  in  Da- 
mot 

“  Weights  and  Measures.  The 
wakea  (or  ounce),  in  Abyssinia,  is 
Considered  as  10  derims,  or  drams, 
and  12  ounces  make  a  litir,  or  total 
(pound) .  At  Gondar,  the  capital 
of  all  Abyssinia,  the  wakea  is  6 
drams,  40  grains,  Troy  weight  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  divided  into  10  drams  of 
40  grains.  The  small  money  is  salt 
bricks,  dug  -out  ot  the  mines  at  Dan- 
call,  near  the  myrrh  country.  Every 
wakea,  in  ordinary  times,  gives  from 
72  to  76  salts,  in  1 7^9*  the  wakea 
was  80  salts,  and  June  15th,  177  G 
the  wakea  sold  at  34,  but  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
bricks.  These  are  little  or  not  at 
all  liable  to  waste,  as  M.  Montes¬ 
quieu  supposes.  Abyssinian  gold  at 
Mocha  is  15  or  10  patakas  when  the 
Sennaar  gold-  is  22,  because  the 
Agovvs,  See.  alloy  it  with  silver. 

<e  At  Mastiah,  the  current  money 
is  the  Venetian  sequin,  the  pataka,  or 
queen’s  dollar,  and  half  dollars.  ‘For 
small  money  are  used  grains  of  glass, 
called  borjook,  three  of  which  make 
a  chebir  (Vid.  Travels,  Book  V. 
Chap,  ii.) 

cc  Cora  sold  at  Masuah  for  four 
patakas  the  ardeb,  which  contains 
about  24  measures  of  the  country. 
Coffee,  sis  rotol  per  pataka,  some¬ 
times  ten  or  even  15  rotal.  Honey, 
four  cuba  for  a  pataka,  each  Cuba 


about  two  rotol,  or  somewhat  less. 
Butter  20  rotol,  for  1-f-  pataka,  and 
3-1  harf.  Civet,  if  pataka  the  wa¬ 
kea.  Wax,  4  patt.  the  franz'ola. 
Elephants’  teeth,  35  rotol  tor  IS  part. 
Water,  lj  paras  the  smallest  jar, 
and  3  paras  the  largest.  Abyssinian 
gold  dust,  15  patt.  per  wakea,  at 
Mocha.  Dora,  12  measures  for  a 
pataka.  The  Venetian  sequin  goes 
for  2-1  patakas. 

*e  The  Abyssinian  grain  measure 
is  the  ardeb,  which,  at  Gondar,  con¬ 
tains  10  measures,  called  Madega, 
each  equal  to  12  ounces,  Cairo 
weight.  An  ardeb  of  grain  costs  2 
derims,  or  2  patakas  5  an  ardeb  -ot 
teff,  the  same  3  6  or  8  ardebs  of 
tocusopay  an  ounce  (wakea)  of  gold, 
or  10  derims. 

ct  Servants  Wages  at  Qondiar.  At 
Gondar  a  maid-servant  receives  -15 
salts  per  annum,  and  is  ted  in  the 
house.  A  man-servant  is  paid  4  pa¬ 
taka  yearly,  which  correspond  to  4 
wakea,  or  ounces  of  gold,  Abyssinian 
weight,  and  receives  besides  two 
loaves,  or  cakes  of  teff,  for  his  sup¬ 
port  daily,  if  his  master  is  gpod.,  he 
sometimes  gives  him  a  little  flesh, 
lea  tiles,  or  vetches.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  clothe  him,  but  he  some¬ 
times  gives  him  a  pair  of  trowsers, 
which  consist  of  about  one- fourth  of 
a  yard  of  white  clotli. 

With  respect  to  carriage,  See. 
three  bundles  of  wood,  which  are 
brought  from  Techagassa,  three 
hours  walking,  cost  a  salt.  The 
carriage  of.  a  jar,  or  manteca,  full 
of  wrine,  or  honey,  from  Emfiras, 
eight  hours  journey,  pays  a  salt,  of 
the  weight  of  3  faranzala,  or  so. 

te  Thirty-three  teff  bread  cost  a 
salt  5  the  loaves  are  about  three 
lines  thick,  and  18  inches  diame¬ 
ter.  A  pair  of  shoes  (pantuffe) 
cost  a  salt.  Eight  and  a  quarter 
peeks  of  cloth  is  the  least  gift  that 
can  be  offered  in  the  country. 

{<  Bouza . 
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*c  Bourn.  Manner  in  which  the 
Abyssintans  make  a  kind  of  beer, 
that,  in  their  language,  is  called 
bouza. 

“  To  make  this,  they  use  tocusso 
simply  3  but  sometimes  they  mix  it 
with  grain  (wheat),  or  dora,  or  all 
three  together  3  but  in  ordinary  to¬ 
cusso  is  best.  A  jar  of  tocusso,  or 
of  the  three  sorts  of  grain,  con¬ 
tains  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make 
two  loaves,  that  are  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  jar  3  besides  which,  they 
use  about  half  a  rotol  of  Ghesh 
leaves. 

“  The  first  part  of  the  process  is 
to  grind  the  tocusso,  after  which 
they  take  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and 
knead  it  with  water  and  leaven,  as 
if  to  make  bread.  This  they  put  in 
m  jar  to  ferment  for  two  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  make  a  good 
many  thin  large  cakes,  and  dry  them 
©11  the  fire  till  they  become  as  hard 
as  a  stone,  then  break  them  down 
into  crumbs,  and  put  them  in  a  large 
vessel  full  of  water,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  six  times  the  volume  of  the 
grain  3  or  for  one  jar  of  grain,  the 
vessel  holds  five  of  water,  and  one 
for  the  quantity  of  grain.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  put  in  the 
bruised  bread,  as  above  mentioned, 
into  that  quantity  of  water,  the 
other  things- should  be  got  ready  to 
go  in  also.  The  grain  ought  to  be 
fermented  for  two  days,  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  pnd  afterwards  ground 
into  meal.  The  Ghesh  leaves  are 
ground  likewise.  The  remainder 
of  the  meal,  or  those  three-fourths 
that  were  not  used  to  make  the 
bread,  must  be  put  into  a  hollow 
oven,  over  a  fire,  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  constantly  stirred 
with  a  stick,  until  it  become  a  paste  3 
and  when  the  water  is  dried  up, 
more  is  put  in,  constantly  stirring 
the  mass  until  it  become  black  like 
a  coal.  The  whole  so  prepared,  the 


crumbs,  themass,  and  the  leaves  are 
put  together  into  the  large  jar,  and 
let  alone  for  a  day,  after  which  it  is 
poured  off,  and  preserved  in  jars, 
well  stopped.  At  the  end  of  seven 
or  eight  days,  this  liquor  begins  to  be 
too  strong,  and  is  best  when  fresh, 
two  or  three  days  old. 

“  Marriage.  Marriage  is  not- 
considered  in  Abyssinia  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  yet  the  church  ordains  some 
rules  to  be  observed,  in  order  that 
the  man  and  the  woman  may  be 
faithful  towards  one  another.  The 
ordinary  method  of  marriage  among 
people  of  condition,  and  among  those 
who  most  fear  God,  is  the  following:' 
The  man,  when  he  resolves  to  marry 
a  girl,  sends  some  person  to  her  fa¬ 
ther  to  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
It  seldom  happens  that  she  is  refus¬ 
ed  3  and  when  she  is  granted,  the 
future  husband  is  called  into  the  girl’s 
house,  and  an  oath  is  taken  recipro^.. 
cally  by  the  parties,  that  they  will 
maintain  due  fidelity  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Then  the  father  of  the  bride 
presents  to  the  bridegroom  the  for¬ 
tune  that  he  will  give:  it  consists  of 
a  particular  sum  of  gold,  some  oxen, 
sheep,  or  horses,  &c.  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Then  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to 
find  surety  for  the  said  goods  3  which 
is  some  one  of  his  friends  that 
presents  himself,  and  becomes  an¬ 
swerable  for  him  in  case  he  should, 
wish  to  dismiss  his  wife,  and  be 
not  able,  through  dissipation,  or 
otherwise,  to  restore  all  that  he  lias 
gotten. 

“  Further,  at  the  time  when  they 
display  the  fortune  of  the  bride, 
the  husband  is  obliged  to  promise  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  an  equi¬ 
valent,  in  effects,  to  his  wife,  in 
case  he  should  choose  to  abandon 
her,  or  separate  himself  from  her. 
Tli is  must  also  be  confirmed  by  an 
oath  of  the  future  husband,  and  of 
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Ms  surety.  A  certain  time,  of  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  days,  is  determined  also 
by  a  reciprocal  oath,  that  on  the  last 
of  these  they  will  go  together  to 
church,  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
Wi  lenall  these  matters  are  conclud¬ 
ed,  the  future  spouse  appoints  the 
marriage  day,  and  then  returns  home. 
When  that  day  arrives,  the  intended 
husband  goes  again  to  his  bride’s 
house,  where  she  appears,  and  shews 
him  her  moveables  (mobiglia),  or 
clothes  ;  and  he  must  promise  and 
swear  anew  the  forementioned  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  and  that  he  will  use  his  wife 
well ;  never  leave  her  without  meat 
or  clothing  ;  keep  her  in  a  good 
house,  &c.  all  which  his  surety  must 
confirm.  When  this  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  takes  his  lady  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carries  her  off  to  his 
house.  If  it  be  at  a  distance,  he 
does  the  same  thing,  but  only  goes 
entirely  round  about  the  bride’s 
house  ;  then  sets  her  down,  and  re¬ 
turns  her  into  it.  After  this  cere¬ 
mony,  a  solemn  banquet  takes 
place,  consisting  of  raw  beef  and 
bread,  and  honey-wine,  or  hydro- 
mel,  or  another  beverage  from' grain, 
called  bouza,  a  sort  of  beer  very 
sour  and  disgusting.  The  feast  being 
ended,  the  parties  mount  each  a 
mule,  and  ride  to  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  where  is  concluded  all  the 
ceremony  necessary  to  marriage  be¬ 
fore  they  live  together.  When  they 
have  lived  together  during  the  ap¬ 
pointed  term  of  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  they  must  both  appear  at 
•church,  and  declare  before  the 
priest,  that  they  are  husband  and 
wife,  and  that  they  are  come  to 
receive  the  sacrament.  The  priest, 
without  more  ado,  celebrates  mass; 
they  communicate,  and  return  home. 

After  some  time,  although  both 
have  sworn  to  live  all'  their  life  faith¬ 
ful  to  one  another,  they  take  the 
liberty  to  separate ;  if  it  is  the  hus¬ 


band  who  wishes  to  get  off,  he,  or 
his  surety,  must  pay  the  wife  that 
which  she  brought,  and  likewise 
the  sum  stipulated  in  case  of  separa¬ 
tion.  If  they  have  had  children,  the 
boys  always  go  with  the  mother, 
even  if  there  were  but  an  only 
child ;  if  there  be  no  boys,  she 
takes  none  of  the  girls.  When  the 
separation  comes  from  the  lady,  the 
husband  is  liable  to  no  restitution, 
provided  he  has  been  always  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  married  state,  as  promis¬ 
ed  ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  his 
bad  conduct,  or  irregular  life,  that 
she  forms  this  resolution,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  his  promise  and  the 
above  mentioned  articles. 

“  It  sometimes  happens  that  the, 
husband  and  wife,  mutually,  with¬ 
out  any  cause  of  ill-will,  agree  to 
part ;  in  this  case,  the  effects 
brought  by  the  wife  are  united 
with  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  then  diyided  into  equal 
shares,  of  which  the  parties  take 
each  one,  and  return  to  their  for¬ 
mer  places  of  abode. 

“  This  is  the  established  form  of 
those  marriages  which  are  said  to 
be  celebrated  justly,  and  according 
to  the  church.  But  with  regard  to 
inferior  people,  these  seldom  take 
place  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  can 
mention  what  a  person  of  credit  as¬ 
serted,  who  had  lived  twenty-five 
years  in  this  country.  He  affirmed, 
that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  seen, 
nor  known,  of  a  marriage  at  the 
church,  in  the  places  where  he 
lived,  except  one  single  instance. 
I  may  add  to  his  the  testimony  of 
a  priest  in  Tigrc,  who  swore  so¬ 
lemnly,  that  in  ail  Addua,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  that  province,  he  was  the 
only  man  who  was  married  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  church,  that  is,  in  the 
fore  mentioned  manner. 

“  The  ordinary  way  of  marrying 
is  this :  When  two  persons  ****** 
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Here  the  MS.  breaks  off  3  L.  Balu- 
gani  having  been  either  interrupted, 
or  weary  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
Be  regretted,  that  he  has  not  given 
the  manner  in  which  the  bulk  of  a 
nation,  very  little  influenced  by 
Christianity,  perform  one  of  the 
most  essential  ceremonies  in  life. 
His  account  of  the  marriage  of  the 
church  is  confirmed  by  Gregory  of 
Hagare-Christos,  in  Ludolph’s  Abys¬ 
sinian  History  and  Commentary. 

“It  may  be  gathered  from  vari¬ 
ous  hints  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  papers, 
that  the  Abyssinian  peasants  and 
soldiers  marry  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  settlement,  portion,  or  surety, 
being  necessary,  they  eat  an  ox,  or 
two  or  three  sheep  raw 3  the  fa¬ 
vourite  method  of  cutting  pieces 
from  them,  while  alive,  being  pre¬ 
ferred  5  a  great  deal  of  bouza  is 
drunk  on  the  occasion  3  dancing, 
shouting,  and  various  kinds  of  li¬ 
centiousness,  are  practised  3  if  a 
priest  be  near,  he  sprinkles  them 
with  holy  water,  and  repeats  a  hal¬ 
lelujah.  The  company  join  in  the 
benediction;  and  no  delicacy  of  man¬ 
ners  constrain  either  the  parties,  or 
the  guests.  The  bride  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  abroad  till  about  ten  days  after 
her  marriage.  These  connections 
are  easily  dissolved  3  but  the  king’s 
judges,  and  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  take;  care  that  the  children 
shall  be  maintained  by  their  parents 
or  others.  Judgment  is  given  in  all 
matters  by  the  civil  courts  3  nothing 
being  left  to  the  clergy  but  the  de¬ 
cision  of  matters  fixed  by  the  ca¬ 
nons  (kanoun),  or  positive  law  of 
the  church. 

“  The  sons  of  the  royal  family 
confined  in  Wechne  are  allowed  to 
marry,  but  it  is  only  by  connivance. 
No  persons  of  rank  give  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  these  exiles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ozoros,  or  princesses, 
are  given  away  to  every  great  man 


in  the  kingdom,  and  their  marriages 
and  divorces  are  scandalously  fre¬ 
quent.  The  ceremony  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  prince  or  princess  is  as 
follows : — The  match  having  been 
settled  previously,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  court,  preparations  are 
made  for  the  festival,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  held  during  the  rainy  season, 
while  the  country  is  secure  and 
abandoned  to  pleasure.  The  king 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the 
large  hall  of  audience,  the  parties 
are  introduced  before  him,  with 
their  respective  attendants.  After 
kissing  his  hand,  they  are  all  magnifi¬ 
cently  clothed  in  dresses  of  brocade, 
or  other  rich  stuffs,  with  presents  of 
knives,  &c.  corresponding  to  their 
habits.  The  crown  is  sometimes 
set  on  their  heads  3  they  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  kees  hatse,  or 
king’s  almoner  3  after  which  they 
retire  clothed  with  the  caftan,  and 
mount  horses  given  them  by  the 
king,  on  which  they  ride  in  great 
state,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations 
of  joy  and  prosperity,  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom.  A  banquet  or 
dinner  is  prepared  there  3  in  the 
course  of  which,  many  oxen  are 
slaughtered  at  the  door,  in  order  to 
furnish  hrlnd ,  which  is  served  up 
reeking  from  the  animal.  Deep 
drinking  then  commences  3  in  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  indulge 
together  to  a  degree  incredible,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unknown  in  Europe. 
These  marriages  are  by  no  means 
permanent :  many  of  the  Ozoros, 
who  always  rule  their  husbands, 
marry  as  often  as  they  please  3  dis¬ 
solving  the  marriage  preceding  at 
the  dictates  of  convenience  or  fancy. 
But  notwithstanding  the  general  li¬ 
centiousness,  there  are  found  several 
faithful  wives  and  mothers,  who  are 
content  to  deviate  from  the  common 
example. 

“  When  any  of  the  king’s  chil¬ 
dren 
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dren  dies*  it  is  the  custom  to  hang 
the  audience:chamber  with  tapestry 
and  curtains,  and  spread  carpets  on 
the  floor.  The  king  having  enter¬ 
ed  sits  on  the  throne,  and  the 
iteagerd,  a  set  of  professed  mourners 
of  the  female  sex,  along  with  the 
nobles  and  household  servants,  at¬ 
tend.  One  of  the  Licaonte,  a  priest, 
reads  over  a  list  of  the  former  kings 
with  great  solemnity,  adding  after 
every  name,  “  May  the  Lord  have 
“  mercy  on  his  soul,  even  to  the 
fifth  generation.”  The  assembly 
reply,  “  Amen,  ycoune,  so  let  it 
be.”  At  last  he  says,  Greatly 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
f(  soul  of  •“*"*■*,  who  died  this  day  5 
on  which  the  Ozoros  and  their  wo¬ 
men,  the  mourners,  the  household, 
and  the  nobles,  all  set  up  a  loud 
and  general  cry  of  lamentation,  and 
weep  for  some  time.  If  the  person 
has  died  in  the  camp  or  city  the  cof¬ 
fin  is  brought  before  the  king  3  but 
if  not,  he  .performs  the  ceremony 
without  it.  It  is  afterwards  carried 
out  with  sendic  and  nagareet,  and 
buried  by  the  Betwudet,  or  Billetana- 
gueta  dakakin,  in  the  manner  which 
shall  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

“  Koscam  is  the  richest  church 
in  Abyssinia ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Kahha,  below  a  ruinous 
palace  or  house  of  the  king.  There 
are  about  forty  houses  in  the  village, 
all  belonging  to  the  principal  Kua- 
ragna,  the  party  of  the  queen.  All 
the  Kuaragna,  Eshte,  Eusebius, 
and  the  rest,  had  their  troops  drawn 
up  to  attack  Michael  when  called  to 
Gondar  by  Joas,  at  the  advice  of 
Lubo.  They  designed  to  engage 
hun  on  the  Angrab,  but  failed  com¬ 
pletely.  The  residing  people  at 
Koscam,  after  Joas’s  death,  wreie 
in  great  fear  of  Michael,  and  wore 
a  hood  or  cowl,  like  the  monks. 
Gondar  is  2-|  miles,  perhaps  three, 
at  its  greatest  length,  and  no  wrhere 
IBUb. 


above  a  mile  broad.  The  palace  is 
in  the  centre.  Below  the  town, 
on  the  ;S.  W.  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Angrab  and  Kahha,  is  the  Maho¬ 
metan  town.  These  rivers  inclose 
the  town  on  its  N.  and  S.  sides,  and 
join  011  the  W.  On  the  S.  E.  part 
of  it  is  the  church  of  Debra-berhan. 
On  the  N.  E.  is  Kedus  Gabriel. 
Two  suburbs  above  Kedus  Gabriel, 
is  Anta  Naggar,  the  hill  where,  till 
Yasous’s  time,  the  Tigre,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  proclamation,  were 
obliged  to  halt,  and  not  allowed  to 
enter  Gondar. 

“  I11  Abyssinia  there  remains  not 
a  shadow  of  the  hospitality  which 
is  said  to  be  a  trait  in  the  character 
of  barbarous  nations. 

They  divide  the  day  into  five 
parts  (humisi).  From  the  twilight, 
which  is  here  short,  it  is  nagga  3 
about  nine  it  is  called  selest,-  or  the 
third  hour  3  mid-day  is  kutter  3  three 
o’clock,  tessaat  5  and  sun-set,  serk. 
They  judge  by  the  height  of  the 
sun,  having  neither  clocks  nor 
watches.  The  other  hours  men- 
tioned  in  their  books  are  counted  1, 
2,  3,  &c.  after  dawn,  sun-rise,  or 
sun-set. 

“  There  are  two  kinds  of  mo¬ 
narchy  3  one  is  absolute,  where 
there  are  no  written  laws,  but  the 
will  of  the  prince  carried  into  effect 
by  his  command  and  force  3  another 
is,  where  there  are  lawrs  and  re¬ 
straints,  but  these  occasionally 
broken  through.  The  Abyssinian 
government  is  neither  of  those. 
There  are  no  laws :  the  lives  of  the 
king’s  subjects  and  their  lands  are 
dejure  his  3  he  is  absolute  and  sole 
master  of  their  lives  and  property  : 
yet  he  has  no  military  force 3  this  is 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of 
provinces,  whose  safety  lies  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  prince  in  want  of  every 
thing.  It  is  a  monstrous  kind  of 
monarchy,  and  to  this  are  owing  the 
/  continual 
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continual  wars  and  rebellions. 
While  the  districts  were  small, 
these  were  prevented  but  minori¬ 
ties,  weak  reigns,  &rc.  have  united 
them  into  great  ones,  each  of  which 
are  more  than  a  match  for  the  sove¬ 
reign  ,  indeed  the  forty-four  na- 
gareets  of  Tigre  united,  are  more 
than  a  match  for  all  Abyssinia. 
Damotand  Agow-midre,  joined  to 
Maitsha,  when  they  please,  starve 
the  capital,  and  leave  the  king  not 
only  without  army  and  provisions,  but 
even  meat  and  clothes  for  himself. 
The  Turkish  *and  Galla  wars  have  ac¬ 
celerated  this  state  of  affairs.  Each 
of  the  governments  have  become  a 
kind  of  fiefs,  very  rarely  not  granted 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  one  of  it  most  likely  to  be  ser¬ 
viceable. 

Kings  Household.  The  Se- 
rachmasery  is  Yesous  Alaka  he 
anoints  the  king  at  the  coronation, 
and  has  ten  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
salary.  The  Licaonte  vote  standing 
before  the  King  and  the  Ras,  but 
before  the  Billetana-gueta  dakakin, 
and  other  meconera,  sitting.  Four 
Licaonte  and  four  azajes  only  vote 
before  the  king.  The  Palambaras 
was  of  old,  in  Tigre,  called  Lik-sof. 
The  Baal-magwass  goes  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  king,  dressed  as  the 
king,  and  his  face,  as  the  king’s, 
half- covered.  All  his  actions  are  im¬ 
puted  to  the  king  5  and  when  he  kills 
an  enemy  in  fight,  it  is  said  the  king- 
killed  him.  Shalaka  are  the  heads 
of  the  king’s  soldiers,  wdio  are  called 
by  respective  names,  Gimja-bet, 
Werk-saccala,  &c.  Azaje  are  offi¬ 
cers  over  the  king’s  household  and 
revenues.  The  servants  of  the  Li¬ 
caonte  are  called  Firaje  and  Baalheg- 
they  vote  with  the  Licaonte,,  and 
before  them  in  civil  causes.  Rak- 
masery  is  superintendent  of  the 
bread,  and  the  Shum  mes  of  the 
wine,  or  hydromel  The  Tersem- 


ba  Azaje  is  the  judge,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Dabna  of  the  Wezizir,  or 
nobles  $  Dimshas  is  an  officer  un¬ 
der  him.  Of  the  officers  called 
Hadug,  there  are  two  j  these  are 
the  king’s  wakeels,  in  the  Abuna’s 
house,  and  have  one-third  of  his 
revenues. 

Gera  and  Kanya  wnst-Azaje. 
He  is  the  person,  who,  in  capital 
crimes,  accuses  for  the  king  ;  and 
is  always  one  of  the  Licaonte,  the 
most  remarkable  for  his  experience 
and  discernment.  Debena-bet  baits 
is  the  person  that  executes,  by  his 
servants,  all  criminals  at  Debabay; 
he  has  the  guard  there  at  night,  and, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  gives 
the  signal  of  the  approach  of  day  to 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  house,  by 
about  30  smacks  of  a  whip,  to  drive 
away  the  hyaenas  and  beasts  of  prey, 
that  come  to  Debabay,  the  place  of 
execution,  in  search  of  carcases.  He 
has  also  the  right  of  sending  ex¬ 
presses  to  Gondar  of  the  king’s  vic¬ 
tories,  and  brings  with  him  the 
heads,  pudenda,  &c.  of  traitors, 
which  are  exposed  on  the  tree  at  the 
place  of  execution  5  at  which  time 
the  merchants,  both  Mahometan 
and  Christian,  give  presents,  which, 
on  great  occasions,  amount  to  10 
wakeas  from  each  Moslem,  and  the 
same  from  the  Atary,  or  Christian 
merchants.  The  viceroy,  or  kas- 
mati  of  Tigre,  drinks  out  of  a  golden 
cup,  as  keeper  of  the  law  at  Axum. 
There  are  twelve  nagareets  in  Tigre, 
and  forty-four  persons  are  invested 
with  the  Ras- work. 

Church  Affairs.  The  Abuna  is 
appointed  by  proclamation  of  the 
king,  and  is  deposed  at  his  pleasure. 
He  holds  of  no  other  person.  He 
ordains  priests  and  deacons  within 
the  kingdom,  consecrates  churches, 
altars  (tabot),  &c.  His  revenue 
was  once  very  considerable,  esteem¬ 
ed  one-third  ol  the  revenues  of  the 

kingdom 
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kingdom ;  but  as  those  princes 
who  made  the  grants  resided  in  Shoa, 
or  in  the  south  of  Tigre,  the  prim 
cipal  lands  are  in  those  provinces 
adjoining  to  the  royal  residence. 
Now,  the  southern  provinces  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Galla,  as 
well  as  part  of  Tigre,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  or  Ras  has  assumed  the  rest  5 
so  that  of  400  ounces  of  gold  once 
paid  by  Tigre,  the  Abuna,  in  my 
time,  got  only  twenty-five,  one- 
third  of  which  went  to  the  king’s 
wakeel  in  his  house.  The  Abuna 
appoints  no  officer,  civil,  or  eccle^ 
siastical :  the  king  or  governor  does 
all.  The  king  appoints  officers 
called  Alaka,  who  administer  in  all 
cases  the  revenue  of  churches  and 
convents  ;  and  this  person  is  the 
judge  of  differences  and  suits  among 
the  priests  and  monks  of  his  church 
or  fraternity,  from  whom  lies  no 
appeal  but  to  the  King  or  to  the  Ras, 
who  is  understood  to  represent  him. 
This  Alaka  is  or  is  not  a  monk  or 
priest,  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  Of 
those  who  are  called  Monks,  are 
the  communities  of  Debra  Libanos, 
or  Azazo,  as  it  ismow  called,  Wal- 
dubba,  Werkleva,  Damo,  Mahabar, 
Selasse,  &c.  These  live  in  villages 
in  these  places,  and  reside  or  not  as 
they  please.  The  rest  of  that  name 
are  those  who  are  ordained  on  any 
illness,  disappointment,  or  advanced 
in  life.  The  monks  are  ordained  by 
the  Itchegue,  the  others  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  priest.  Neither  take  any  vow. 
The  women  of  Waldubba  are  of 
the  first  king,  and  all  women  past 
pleasure  compose  the  second.  There 
are  many  instances  of  both  orders 
;  renouncing  and  marrying. 

“  All  persons,  as  well  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  as  civil,  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  judgment,  and  tribunal,  with¬ 
out  exception,  be  the  cause  of  what- 
|  ever  nature  it  may  be.  The  Abuna, 
or  Itchegue,  have  none  of  them  a 


tribunal,  nor  can  they  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  any  cause  ;  especially  the 
Abuna,  who  has,  as  1  have  said,  an 
officer  in  his  house  appointed  by  the 
king,  who  punishes  all  persons  by 
that  authority,  even  those  ot  the 
Abuna’s  family,  without  any  sort  ot 
deference  paid  to  him  5  and  this,  as 
appears  by  the  judges,  or  king’s  re¬ 
cords,  is  of  very  ancient  standing. 
The  king  calls  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  when  he  pleases,  generally 
with  the  advice  of  the  Abuna,  and 
there  is  none  considered  legal  if  lie 
is  not  present,  if  in  the  kingdom. 

“  Welled  Hayrat  (Ras  Miohadl’S 
son)  was  excommunicated  for  kill¬ 
ing  a  refugee  at  the  Abuna’s  feet, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  confis¬ 
cated  the  Abuna’s  villages  in  Tigre, 
nor  was  the  curse  ever  taken  off. 
The  Itchegue,  or  prior  of  the  monks, 
if  he  be  chosen  a  layman,  must  be 
ordained  by  the  Abuna.  He  is 
named  by  the  king,  who  nominates 
all  superiors  of  monasteries.  The 
Lika-cahanat,  or  chief  of  the  priests, 
is  ordained  by  the  Abuna  and 
Itchegue,  who  both  hold  a  corner 
of  a  scarf  put  upon  him.  He  is  an 
inquisitor  of  morals  among  the 
priests,  and  has  so  much  salts  and 
cloth  fropa  each  district.  A  priest 
at  his  ordination  pays  three  salts  to 
the  Abuna.  He  comes  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  enters,  and  kisses  the 
threshold.  The  Abuna,  sitting  on 
a  sopha  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
reads  the  scriptures  to  himself. 
Then  having  paid  his  salt,  the  per* 
son  retires  and  kisses  the  threshold, 
returning  without  imposition  of 
hands,  or  any  ceremony.  Old  men 
are  made  priests,  and  young  men 
deacons,  by  a  simple  jussit.  More 
probable  accounts  say,  that  there  is 
only  one  salt  paid,  that  the  person 
stands  at  the  door,  while  the  Abuna, 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  says,— I 
d  2*  hav  e 
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have  ordained  yon  a  priest.”  The 
person  then  enters  the  room,  kisses 
the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  mid  retires. 
Many  are  ordained  that  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

The  Abyssinians  have  an.  office 
for  the  dead ;  and  worship  pictures 
of  saints,  even  .such  as  are  not  con¬ 
secrated,  Tills  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  every  time  we  were 
obliged  to  draw  some  Madonna. 
Ail  those  that  saw  it,  kissed  the 
ground  before  it,  with  their  fore¬ 
heads  on  the  earth.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  clergy  is  the  presents 
made  by  those  who  are  sick,  or 
dying, 

f<r  The  dress  of  the  Acab  saat  is  a 
purple  buraoose,  with  a  white  tur¬ 
ban,  not  unlike  the  Turkish  imams, 
or  a  white  handkerchief  flanging 
loose  behind.  The  Kees  hatze  is 
the  king’s  official  confessor,  official 
Alaka  of  the  church  of  Teck- 
haimanout,  and  curator  of  the  two 
churches  of  Gondar. 

e<  The  Abulia's  words  of  absolution 
in  a  case  of  excommunication  is, 
“  Gziereplifeac,”  God  absolve  thee. 

<c  Women,  after  having  bom  a 
son,  are  excluded  from  the  church 
forty  days,  and  if  a  daughter,  eighty. 
The  really  married  are  these  who 
.receive  the  sacrament  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  Persons  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  any  woman  are  excluded 
from  church  during  three  days ;  if 
hat  connection  has  been  promiscu- 
,  us,  they  are  excluded  seven ;  and 
then  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  If  a  man,  really  mhv- 
vied,  is  guilty  with  another’s  wife, 
he  is  not  debarred  a  longer  period. 
Women  in  the  menses  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  church  till  seven 
days  afterwards.  Circumcision  is 
performed  on  the  eighth,  and  bap¬ 
tism  is  celebrated  on  the  forty-first 
day  of  the  child’s  age.  On  all  the 
ibrenimrioned  occasion?  they  only 


come  within  the  inner  precinct,  ahe 
kiss  the  walls  and  door-posts  of  th»  j 
church.  The  clergy  are  rigid  is 
these  matters,  and  that  is  perhapi 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  churche 
are  ill  attended.  It  is  their  onb 
duty  9  the  monks  making  no  Scruple 
of  confessing  that  they  cannot  ente 
the  church,  for  that  day  they  hat 
io  do  with  a  woman,  which  is  no> 
attended  with  any  impeachment. 

^  Geography  and  Retame  of  A  bps 
-sfote.  The  Iteghe  from  Bure  h. 
two  days  arrived  at  Metchakei,  ir 
her  way  to  Gojam :  it  may  be  abou 
as  far  as  from  this  (Gondar)  to 
Caroota  5  I  suppose  from  thirty  tc 
thirty-two  miles  at  farthest.  Frorr 
Metchakei  to  Nazarit  six  days  easy 
journey  5  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  j 
l  suppose,  per  diem .  Gojam  here 
belongs  to  Ayto  Aylo,  son  of  Gzorc 
W elletta  Israel.  The  Gaik  are 
Toluma.  The  Gaik  who  border 
on  Amfaara  are  much  the  worst  of 
all  the  Gal  la,  and  the  least  worst 
are  the  Edjow  east  of  fliem,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Begemder  and  Angot, 
called  Goan  goal  Gaik.  Those  near 
Amhara  are  Wutchali,  Woolo. 
Amito,  and  Toluma  9  and  these- 
Toluma  come  down  to  the  Nile* 
and  divide  W  alaka  and  Shoa  tronn 
the  Mile. 

"  Agow-midre  pays  yearly  to  tht- 
king  in  all  about  1000  ounces  of 
gold,  and  1000  dabras  of  honey,,, 
each  oabra  about  do  rotol.  It  pays- 
also  about  1000  or  1000  cattle,., 
Anoashn,  Azena,  G-uaquera,  andi 
oanja,  pay  their  quota  in  honey  - 
Banja,  gold:  Metchakei,  Ayami— 
co  s  country,  gold  9  Zejam,  gold,, 
no  honey.  Danguiah,  Dengia,  and, 
Saccala  all  are  called  Ancasha, 
Dengia.  pajty  chiefly  cattle,  and  as 
large  kind  of  sheep  called  Maccoot. 
•Butter  is  no  part  of  the  meery,  but 
is  brought  as  a  present  on  paying 
the  meery.  Alter  passing  the  Kelti 
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on  the  right,  by  the  Bronti,  m 
Atchefer,  after  that  Guaquera,  then 
Deng]  a,  then  Benja,  then  Mefccha- 
^elj  Temhtia  belongs  to  the  Has, 
and  the  revenue  is  paid  to  him. 
riie  first  heavy  stroke  the  Agow 
'eceived  of  late  years  was  Waragna, 
:ather  of  this  Fasil,  bringing  Gal  la 
Tom  beyond  the  Abay,  and  wasting 
heir  country  entirely.  He  burnt 
he  houses  and  churches,  and  led 
iway  captive  tho  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Under  the  mild  government 
>f  Gasman  Eshte  they  began  to  re¬ 
ive,  but  now  again  under  Fasil  they 
ire  very  low. 

ft  Metchakel  is  one  long  day?s 
piracy,  I  suppose  thirty-six  miles, 
torn  Boori  (Bure) ,  it  is  inhabited 
(y  Galla  Djawi.  After  these  are 
he  Basso  Gallo }  and  the  Gooderoo 
yalla  of  Kasmofci  Boro.  Elis  place 
>  called  Hadis  Amba.  These  bor¬ 
er  on  Gojam,  Damot,  and  Met-’ 
jhakel.  Gafat  is  not  one  continued 
jountry,  but  villages  here  and  there. 
Yumbarma  is  Gafat.  Metchakel 
,  however,  a  much  more  consi- 
ierable  country.  Beyond  the  Nile, 
pst  of  Bure,  the  country  for  a 
bnsiderable  distance  is  dry,  de¬ 
lated,  and  uninhabited,  the  Galla 
||vnag  further  into  the  territory.  All 
he  banks  are  there  high,  steep,  and 
[□wholesome,  and  full  of  trees. 
I’hese  Galla  are  Amoro  Jidda, 
ruesgue  belongs  to  the  Iteghe,  has 
nagareet,  and  gives  the  title  of 
asmati.  It  pays  ICQO  cloths,  50 
ten,  and  100  wakeet. 

“  The  caravans  of  Egypt  used  to 
)  from  Aidab,  or  Gaidab,  to  Da- 
Aac,  in  their  way  to  Yemen,  or 
jdda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  Saou- 
n  is  seven  days  south  of  Gaidab. 

“  The  Galla  west  of  the  Abay 
y  that  they  are  descended  of  a  Gin 
devil,  and.  a  woman  of  the  tribe 
Koreish.  They  are  always  at 
ir  with  the  Nareans,  Abyssinians, 
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or  Mahometans.  They  ,  reckon  about 
3  2,000  horse  of  Galla  between  the 
Nile  and  Karen.  The  tribes  go 
every  seventh  year  to  the  reigning 
houses,  where  the  council  debates 
on  the  duties  of  government.  The 
points  agitated  are,  how  our  fathers 
governed,  what  measures  are  to  be 
taken  with  murderers  and  robbers 
on  the  high-ways,  how  merchants 
are  to  be  dealt  with,  &c.  The 
young  then  declaim  In  favour  of 
violence  and  injustice  $  after  which 
the  elders,  five  in  number,  are 
asked.  These  decide  in  favour  of 
equity.  The  king  is  afterwards 
chosen  by  a  pl  urality  of  voices. 

<£  Waragna,  father  of  Fasil,  was 
converted  to  *  Christianity.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  Wusjho  (signifying  a  dog), 
of  the  -western  Galla,  of  the  tribe 
Jimmali,  He  was  a  merchant! 
but  being  remarked  to  be  brave  in  a 
battle  BacofFa  had  with  these  Galla, 
he  was  invested  with  the  caftan,  and 
made  commander  of  several  places 
on  the  frontiers  of  Damot. 

£4r  The  Djawi  Galla  of  Damot, 
Gafat,  and  .Metchakel,  as  also  the 
Galla  of  Maitsha,  came  there  in  the 
time  of  Yasous  Tallac,  The  Basso, 
and  other  Galla  of  Gojam,  were 
brought  there  by  Hatze  Fasil  j 
others  say  his  sou  Hannes. 

f£  Maitsha,  from  the  place  the 
Abay  comes  out  of  the  lake  to 
Courtohha,  is  IF  day’s  march,  at  a 
moderate  pace,  six  hours  a  day , 
from  Courtohha,  the  higher  part, 
to  Samseen,  one  long  day’s  journey ; 
and  from  the  same  part  to  the  Abay 
at  Goutta,  a  very  long  day’s  journey, 
at  a  brisk  pace. 

t£  The  Shankala  entrench  their 
huts  against  surprise,  and  burn  large 
tires.  They  wear  a  long  shield, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  side,  and 
five  lances  each,  which  they  throw 
or  stab  with  as  needed.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  their  chief  weapons. 

They 
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They  dig’  up  gold  among  reddish 
earth,  which  they  burn  in  the  fire, 
and  gather  it  as  it  runs  out  in  small 
pieces  like  shot.  Iney  put  it  next 
into  a  small  purse,  or  rather  sort  of 
bacu  Every  individual  is  free  to 
search  for  it*  They  are  flat-nosed 
and  flat-lipped,  very  black,  best 
shaped  in  the  upper  parts,  but  with 

bad  knees  and  legs. 

«  The  Bure  way  to  Narea  is  W. 
in  tbs  country  south  of  Arnoio. 
The  nearest  way  is  by  Gojam  and 
Gooderoo,  performed  in  thirty  days 
with  loaded  asses,  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  aday. 

<<  Harar  is  a  very  large  town,  has 
five  gates,  and  is  constantly  at  war 
with  Habbesji,  or  the  Galla.  The 
ridge  of  hills  continues  fioni  Alasuah. 
to  Cape  Garflefan.  Harar,  Adel, 
and  the  Gibbert  s,  all  bate  Fianks 
and  Christians.  Their  prince  is  an 
Imam.  The  road  noitii  to  the 
Toluma  Galla  is  nearest  by  Harar  ; 
to  the  Woolo  by  Aussa.  dheie 
runs  the  large  river  Hawash.  I  here 
is  no  communication  with  the  sea  at 
Harar,  which  is  surrounded  op  the 
south  and  east  by  multitudes  of 
Galla  through  all  that  country  to  the 
interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

fo  From  the  Toluma  Galla,  which 
is  one  day  south  of  Amhara  to  Gu* 
2  ague,  is /seven  days  of  an  ass  from 
induing  to  night,  1  suppose  fifteen 
to  sixteen  miles  per  day.  From 
Gurague  to  Narea,  four  days ;  in 
their  way  they  pass  the  Bashilo,  but 
not'  the  Kibbee,  which  passes 
through  Narea.  The  Bashilo  falls 
into  the  Abav  before  they  .  pass 
Angheree,  and  they  meet  with  it 
pas?' Gerfamidre,  before  they  enter 
GuragueV 

“  From  Raheeda  to  Aussa,  flve 
or  six  days.  From  Aussa  to  Ha¬ 
rar  six  days  moderate  journey  ;  in 
four  a ’strong  man  can  accomplish  if. 
|Yofo  Raheeda  to  the  Woolo,  fifteen 


days  j  from  these  to  Amhara,  thre 
days.  From  Raheeda  to  Woolo  a: 
the  country  is  plain  ;  the  journey 
performed  with  camels,  I  suppps 
ten  miles  per  day.  They  carry  wr 
ter  with  them  in  girbas,  and  at  on 
time  are  three  or  four  days  withou 
any  supply.  Aussa  is  now  no  sepa 
rate  kingdom,  but  dependant  o 
Harar  ;  this  race  of  people  was  froi; 
Harar,  and  therefore  they  are  ru 
subject  to  strangers.  They  are  ca 
led  Mellassua,  and  still  presell 
their  language,  which  is  the  san: 
with  that  of  the  Gibbertis.  The; 
count  up  317  kings.  From  this  cit 
was  Mahomet  Gragne.  The  who 
country  is  Adel;  from  Zeila  t 
Harar  is  eight  days  journey ;  bt 
Zeila  is  now  little  inhabited,  on  an 
count  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  mi 
tives  iri  robbing  the  Jelalib.  Soont 
is  governed  by  a  chief  at  peace  wit 
Adel.  Harar,  the  capital  of  Aden 
has  ninety-nine  villages,  all  go v err 
ed  each  by  a  vizir,  and  pay  tri 
bute. 

Goutta  is  not  in  Damof,  thoug 
depending  on  it.  A  small  peake 
hill,  pointed  with  rock,  is  called 
Geesh,  or  Gutch.  South  ware 
scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tl 
fountains  of  the  Nile,  the  plain  enc 
in  a  precipice,  planted  with  ven 
tall  sambpes,  and  other  trees.  1 
this  is  a  cavern  called  Wfosha,  whip 
they  say  communicates  with  tk 
fountains,  and  that  when  it  rail 
violently,  the  water  overflows  an 
comes  in  hither.  The  Shum  Kef 
Abay  told  me,  that  in  the  constais 
rains  of  Naasse  and  Hanflie, 
never  overflows  at  the  springs,  n c 
do  the  fountains  seem  larger.  FI 
remembered  the  accession  of  Hatz 
Yasous  to  the  throne,  and  was  aboi. 
eighty  years  old.  The  east  side  < 
the  Nile  is  less  barren  than  tl 
west  side.  Aformasha  is  not  ba.i; 
rem  . 
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Singular  Custom.  The  Be- 
twudet  (in  Habbesh),  upon  the 
death  of  any  Wiziro,  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  expences  of  the  ceremony, 
called  Misle,  which  amounts  to 
100  oxen,  3000  loaves  of  wheat 
bread,  20  jars  hydromel,  wood,  kc. 
the  whole  about  sixty  ounces  of 
gold.  The  ceremony  is  this : — A 
sort  of  figure  resembling  the  defunct 
is  placed  upon  horseback,  in  his 
usual  dress,  and  so  carried  in  pro¬ 
cession  about  the  outer  court  of  the 
palace,  with  the  royal  standard 
(sendick)  carried  before  it,  and  the 
nagareet  beating.  This  is  called  in 
this  country,  “  burying  with  sen¬ 
dick  and  nagareet  ;  for  which  the 
Betwudet  has  1200  ardeb  of  wheat 
yearly  out  of  the  Attekolla. 

‘‘The  route  of  the  Islam  merchants 
,  S.  is  by  two  ways,  with  loaden  asses, 
eight  or  nine  miles  per  day.  The 
way  by  Gojam  is  performed  in  thirty 
:  days  to  Sebou,  and  thence  for  other 
i  ten  to  Narea.  The  Kibby  or  Zebee 
I  rises  in  Narea.  Coffee  of  different 
i  kinds  grows  there  in  abundance, 
and  the  Galla  feed  on  it.  They  use 
the  lex  talionis,  but  their  internal 
justice  is  strict.  They  are  very 
scrupulous  of  oaths:  Wauke  Laftan, 
by  heaven  and  earth,  is  one  of  the 
most  solemn.  There  are  three  races 
of  Galla,  the  Auangoul  in  Angot, 
north-east  of  Begemder  5  Mahomet 
Ali,  another  farther  west  than  the 
Guangoul,  towards  Amhara  $  and  a 
third,  Mahomet,  brother  of  Lubo, 
west  of  Amhara.  The  rest  are  pa¬ 
gans  but  when  converted  are  said 
to  be  better  Christians  than  the  rm- 
jtive  Abyssinians. 

“  Mahabar  Selasse  is  four  com- 
Imodious  days  journey  from  Gondar, 
fin  the  line  of  Tchemmera  and  Ten- 
Jkel.  Near  it  pass  the  rivers  Shim  fa 
land  Gandova,  the  last  of  which  has 
several  very  high  cataracts ;  it  joins 
to  the  Shankala,  and  is  about  two 
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days  journey  from  Tchemmera. 
Both  rivers  fall  into  the  Nile. 

“  The  river  Bashilo  separates  Am¬ 
hara  from  Begemder  5  the  Mashilla, 
a  rivTer  of  Gojam,  and  the  river  Ne- 
fasse,  fall  into  tire  Nile  at  the  same 
place.  In  the  country  of  the  Galla 
west  of  Damot,  across  or  west  of 
the  Abay,  there  is  little  water,  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  the  coun¬ 
try  is  desert. 

“Damot  pays  800 ounces  (wakea) 
of  gold  5  formerly  1000.  Gojam 
80  ounces  and  70  mules.  Lasta 
1000  ounces  ;  these  last  years  it 
pays  no  more,  being  at  present  an¬ 
nexed  to  Begemder.  Tigre  pays 
400  ounces  in  salt  and  cotton  cloths. 
Walcait  1500  ounces  in  cotton 
cloths. 

“  The  latitude  of  Adderghey  is 
13®  24'  5&i  5  of  Maccara,  on  Lamal- 
mon,  3  3°6‘/8//;  of  Gondar,  12°  24# 
30'’’,  of  Emfras,  12()  12'  38/Aj  of 
the  fountains,  10'  58'  58". 

“  Note  at  Loheia.  The  Arabs 
are  fond  of  music,  especially  vocal  5, 
for  they  have  no  instrument  but  a 
kind  of  flute,  of  the  size  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  flute,  which  gives  a  wild  and 
not  unmelqdious  sound,  and  the 
cymbal  or  drum,  with  ten  pieces 
fixed  to  its  sides,  which  is  chiefly 
used  in  cadence  in  dancing,  or  for 
symphonies.  Their  vocal  music, 
or  songs,  are  upon  first  hearing  dis¬ 
agreeable  5  but  it  rarely  happens 
that  one  who  has  a  good  ear  is  not 
soon  fond  of  them.  They  are  all 
upon  love  $  at  least  I  never  heard 
any  that  had  war  for  their  subject ; 
some  have  religion,  and  are  sung  by 
their  Shekhs,  or  saints.  The  for¬ 
mer  have  effects  upon  their  hearers 
nearly  as  extravagant  as  the  ancient 
music  produced.  They  have  no 
music  in  parts,  and  have  absolutely 
no  idea  of  harmonical  composi¬ 
tion.” 
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Customs  and  Manners 
[From  the 

e<  Constantinople ,  1S06. 

^  TT|URING  my  abseiioe  in 

B  F  Russia,  his  excellency  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  our  new  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  arrived  in  Constantinople; 
yesterday  he  had  his  audience  with 
the  sultan,  which,  as  the  mode  ot 
conducting  it  was  somewhat  singu¬ 
lar,  I  shall  describe  to  you. 

Yesterday  morning,  by  five 
o’clock,  the  whole  of  the  British  at 
the  time  in  Constantinople  repaired 
to  the  palace  of  the  Swedish  envoy, 
where  his  excellency  our  ambassador 
waited  for  them,  to  proceed  to  his 
audience  with  the  sultan  :  before  six 
the  whole  procession  was  in  motion; 
the  ambassador  was  carried  in  a 
chair  by  six  men  in  red  robes,  with 
high  hairy  caps  on  their  heads ;  on 
each  side  of  the  chair  walked  one  of 
his  excellency’s  armed  attendants, 
namely,  his  hussar  and  Iiis  sports¬ 
man;  the  chair  was  followed  by 
another,  which  was  empty,  and  then 
by  the  secretaries,  dragomen,  and 
gentlemen  and  factors,  .  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  then  in  the  country. 

In  this  manner  we  proceeded  to 
the  water  side  at  Topharia,  where 
boats  were  provided  for  Us  by  order 
of  the  Porte,  to  carry  us  across  to  the 
Golden  Horn,  where,  when  We  ar¬ 
rived,'  we  found  horses  from  the  stud 
of  the  sultan  waiting  to  convey  us 
to  the  seraglio  :  after  some  little  ce¬ 
remonies,  we  again  set  forward  for 
the  Sublime  Porte ;  before  entering 
it,  we  all  alighted,  "and  proceeded 
onward  between  the  gates;  the, 
outer  and  inner  ones  Were  shut 
and  information  was  then  sent  to 
the  divan,  that  an  infidel  ambassa- 
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dor  was  without,  who  wished  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  sultan.  The  place  in  which 
we  were  inclosed  is  that  where  cri¬ 
minals  are  decapitated,  and  where 
the  heads  of  traitors  are  exposed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  tire  sultan.  Af¬ 
ter  a  short  time,  the  inner  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  an  exhibition 
truly  novel  presented  itself ;  a  great 
number  of  dishes  of  pillau  and  cakes 
of  bread  were  strewed  on  the  ground 
at  appropriate  distances,  which,  at  a 
signal  given,  a  troop  of  janizaries 
ran  in  the  nimblest  manner,  and  car¬ 
ried  off.  On  enquiry,  I  found  that 
this  grotesque  spectacle  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  shew  to  us  infidels  in  what 
manner  the  Turkish  troops  are  fed, 
and  also  how  active  they  are. 

<<r  At  length  we  were  permitted  to 
advance,  and  after  crossing  an  ex¬ 
terior  court  of  the  seraglio,  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  divan,  near  the 
door  of  which  were  exposed  on  the 
ground  the  presents  brought  by  the 
ambassador,  in  order  to  gain  or  se-  ■ 
cure  the  friendship .  of  the  Turks ; 
amongst  these  were  several  pieces  of 
fine  cloth,  some  of  rich  silk,  a  table 
clock,  and  many  other  articles. 

“  Here  his  excellency  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  vizir,  who,  by  some 
gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  sent 
them  to  the  sultan  to  know  his  plea¬ 
sure.  The  interval  between  this 
and  the  arrival  of  the  answer  was. 
employed  by  us  in  examining  and : 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  the 
apartment  in  which  we  were,  and 
which  was  richly  gilt  and  painted  on 
the  roof  and  columns  ;  the  floor 
was  of  variegated  marble,  around 
the  room  were  sophus  covered  witin 
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costly  stuff  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
side  opposite  the  door,  upon  a  cu¬ 
shion  more  elevated  than  the  rest, 
sat  the  vizir ;  over  his  head  we  ob¬ 
served  the  little  window  covered  by 
a  thick  grating,  at  which,  it  is  said, 
the  sultan  sits  to  hear  what  passes 
on  occasions  of  this  kind.  It  was 
Evident  to  percehjte,  through  the 
grating,  thatisome  person  sat  there, 
but  conjecture  alone  could  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  it  was  Selim. 

A  gracious  answer  from  the  sul¬ 
tan  at  length  arrived,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  shout  of  “  Long  live 
ec  the  King  of  Kings,  Selim  the 
Sultan  of  Sultans.”  Here  every 
one  arose,  even  his  highness  the 
vizir  slipt  from  his  throne,  and  met 
the  bearer  half  way  to  the  door; 
the  order  was  delivered  into  his 
hands;  he  first  kissed  it,  then  placed 
it  to  his  forehead,  kissed  it  again, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  break  the  seals ;  the  order 
was  to  feed,  wash,  and  clothe  the 
infidels,  and  then  admit  them  to  his 
presence.  In  a  short  time,  some 
little  stools  were  arranged  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  divan,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  placed  large  trays  of 
gold  and  silver,  about  four  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  and  of  a  circular  form,  from 
which  we  were  to  be  fed  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Turks.  A  most  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainment  was  served  up; 
first,  a  kind  of  blancmange,  next, 
different  kinds  of  roasted  and  baked 
meats ;  sweetmeats  followed,  and 
to  conclude,  a  delicious  cooling  sher- 
bert  was  handed  round  in  gold  and 
silver  basons. 

Weexperiencedone  grievous  want 
at  this  feast, for  we  were  not  furnished 
either  with  knife  or  fork,  and  were 
obliged  to  tear  in  pieces  whatever 
was  set  before  us;  for  the  articles  of 
a  liquid  kind,  spoons  of  tortoise-shell 
studded  with  gold,  were  handed  to 
us. 


The  eating  part  of  the  farce  being 
over,  perfumed  water  was  poured 
on  the  hands  of  his  excellency,  and 
a  napkin  of  rich  embroidery  was 
thrown  to  him  to  wipe  them  with; 
he  was  further  perfumed  with  aloes 
wood  and  ambergris. 

“  The  usual  ceremony  of  paying 
thejanizaries  takes  place  in  general  af¬ 
ter  this  part  of  the  audience,  but  his 
excellency  had,  I  suppose,  expressed 
himself  sufficiently  satisfied  of  the 
riches  of  the  Sultan,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

“I  happened  to  be  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  at  a  former  period,  when  two 
senators  of  Ragusa  came  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  was 
present  at  their  audience,  when  the 
usual  entertainment'for  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  of  paying  the  janizaries,  was 
gone  through,  a  description  of 
which  may  perhaps  amuse  you.  On. 
quitting  the  divan,  the  senators  and 
suite  were  conducted  to  a  place  in 
the  court  immediately  opposite  to 
the  door  of  it,  where  seats  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  reception;  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Porte  then  brought  out 
a  number  of  leathern  purses,  which 
were  strewed  on  the  ground,  and 
supposed  to  contain  the  pay  of  one 
company ;  the  colonel  of  the  com¬ 
pany  then  gave  the  word,  upon 
which  the  men  came  running  for¬ 
ward,  snatched  up  the  purses,  and 
carried  them  to  some  other  quarter, 
where  they  divided  them  ;  this  they 
repeated  again  and  again;  at  the 
audience  of  the  Ragusans  it  lasted  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour  and  a  half ;  at  that 
of  Lord  Elgin,  this  farce  continued 
some  hours,  when  his  lordship,  with 
just  indignation,  declared,  that  if  it 
was  not  concluded  immediately,  he 
would  return  home. 

*  ‘  We  were  now  marched  to  a  kind 
of  open  room  under  the  piazzas, 
where  coffee  was  served,  and  where 
the  infidels  were  clothed  in  a  manner 
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suitable  to  their  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  sublime  sultan  3  this 
dress  consisted  ot  pelisses  3  that  of 
his  excellency'  was  lined  with  sa- 
mour,  worth  no  small  sum  3  those 
tor  the  secretaries  were  very  good  3 
the  dragomen,  who  generally  take 
rare  o(  themselves,  having  in  some 
measure  the  arrangement  of  this  part 
of  the  business,  were  served  with  a 
pelisse  each,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  ambassador;  the  others  were 
of  trifling  value. 

To  the  presence  of  the  sultan 
only  fourteen  can  be  admitted,  and 
they  must  be  unarmed  3  so  here  his 
excellency,  and  those  who  wore 
swords,  unbuckled  :  we  now  passed 
to  the  gate  of  the  second  court, 
where  we  encountered  the  first 
guard  of  eunuchs.  This  guard 
was  composed  of  the  ugliest  mon¬ 
sters  that  ever  wore  the  human 
form  3  their  features  were  horrible, 
with  the  flesh  depending  from  them  3 
their  faces  were  of  the  most  deadly 
line.  Each  infidel  was  now  adorned 
with  two  eunuchs,  who  laid  a  paw 
on  each  shoulder,  to  signify  when  he 
was  to.  fiend  fiefore  the  king  of 
kings,  and  also  to  prevent  outrage 
in  his  presence  ;  in  this  manner  we 
promenaded  the  second  court,  and 
were  soon  ushered  into  the  august 
presence. 

l<  The  sultan  was  sitting  on  a  bed, 
for  his  throne  has  the  appearance 
of  a  large  four-posted  bed,  indeed 
it'  is  exactly  of  that  shape  3  the 
posts  were  inlaid  with  precious 
stones;  the  cushion  on  which  Selim 
sat  was  composed  of  a  massy  em¬ 
broidery  of  pearls ;  before  him  stood 
his  boots,  beside  him  lay  his  sword, 
and  some  turbans  of  state  with  rich 
aigrettes  in  them. 

**  Selim  is  a  man  of  about  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  his  beard  is  be¬ 
come  grisly,  his  countenance  is  at¬ 
tractive,  the  tout  ensemble  of  his 


physiognomy  benign  3  he  never lifted 
his  eyes,  nor  even  gave  a  side 
glance  3  the  ambassador  made  a  po¬ 
lite  speech  to  him,  which  the  Prince 
Marwze,  first  dragoman  at  the 
Porte,  translated  to  the  vizir,  who 
repeated  it  to  the  Sultan  3  he  made 
his  reply  in  simple,  kind,  and  ele¬ 
gant  expressions  ;  it  was  likewise 
spoken  to  the  vizir,  who  passed  it  to 
the  prince,  who  then  repeated  if  to 
the  British  Company’s  dragoman, 
and  he  to  the  ambassador.  Our  au¬ 
dience  being  finished,  we  turned  to 
depart,  still  in  our  humiliating  con¬ 
dition,  like  criminals  3  the  sultan, 
just  as  we  were  leaving  the  room, 
desired  the  dragoman  to  inform  his 
excellency,  that  he  had  ordered  him 
a  horse,  which  lie  hoped,  would 
turn  out  a  good  one  :  his  excellency 
thanked  him,  and  we  departed  A 
strong  guard  of  janizaries  attended 
during;  the  whole  of  the  proces- 
sion. 

«  Our  return  from  the  audience 
was  nearly  the  same  as  our  entry.  We 
passed  over  the  outward  court  of 
the  seraglio,  and  without  the  Porte 
found  our  horses  in  waiting,  where 
we  had  left  them,  As  we  crossed 
the  water,  several  British  and  Mal¬ 
tese  vessels  saluted  us  3  indeed  they 
had  done  so  in  the  morning.  We 
conducted  the  ambassador  to  the 
Swedish  palace,  and  were  refreshed 
with  lemonade,  sweet  cakes,  &c.  : 
the  party  then  broke  up  to  meet 
again  atTarapea,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  where  we  were  invited 
to  dinner.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
ball. 

“  The  audience  upon  the  whole 
was  grand,  and  came  up  in  a  great 
measure  to  my  expectations  It  was 
humiliating  to  be  sure,  to  be  kept  so 
long  like  prisoners  in  that  horrible 
place  the  Porte,  and  had  we  under¬ 
stood  the  language,  the  being  treated 
with  *  infidel”  at  every  corner  would 

have 
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have  been  insufferable.  But  the 
manners  of  the  Turks,  in  every 
stage  of  the  business,  was  friendly 
and  kind.  They  have  a  greater  re¬ 
gard  for  the  English  than  for  any 
other  nation,  both  for  those  in  the 
distinguished  employments,  and  for 
the  mercantile  part  of  them :  ever 
since  the  affair  of  Egypt,  they  talk 
of  Nelson,  Sir  Sidney,  their  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  whom  they  will  tell  you 
they  have  seen,  and  General  Stew¬ 
art,  with  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
They  highly  respect  the  mercantile 
world,  and  say  the  word  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  as  good  as  any  other 
man’s  writing,  who  is  not  a  mussul- 
tnan. 

te  The  dinner  at  Tarapea  consisted 
of  all  that  taste  could  display,  or  the 
appetite  desire;  the  rarities  of  the 
season  were  washed  down  in  liba¬ 
tions  of  the  choicest  wines *5  the 
party  was  elegant,  hut  not  gay. 
We  were  deprived  by  her  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  the  amiable 
and  beautiful  ambassadress :  the 
sickness  of  his  beloved  consort  threw 
a.  gloom  over  his  excellency,  who, 
notwithstanding,  strove  to  appear 
cheerful:  in  the  evening,  however, 
we  found  her  adorning  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  were  also  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  other  missions  and  their 
ladies,  with  most  of  the  ladies  and 
o-entlemen  attached  to  them,  who 
had  been  invited  to  pay  their  court 
on  this  occasion.  According  to  the 
eastern  custom,  coffee  and  sweet¬ 
meats  were  served  up,  and  the  hall 
commenced  by  those  who  chose  to 
dance  leading  their  partners  to  the 
hall,  where  a  band  of  music  was 
playing.  Rooms  were  prepared 
for  those  who  chose  to  play  at  cards. 
During  the  evening  ices  and  lemo¬ 
nade  were  handed  round  ;  the  dance 
continued  with  much  vivacity  until 
3Qin@  hours  after  midnight,  when 


the  party  returned  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes. 

“  The  moon  shone  bright,  and 
sh ed  a  charm ing  lustre ov er  the  moun¬ 
tains  crowned  with  the  gloomy  cy¬ 
press  :  the  most  death-like  stillness 
reigned  over  the  canal,  interrupted 
only  by  the  fall  if  the  oar,  which 
beat  in  agreeable  cadence  to  the 
breast,  which  had  been  agitated 
with  the  dance,  or  with  some  softer 
emotion,  for  the  scene  of  the  even¬ 
ing  afforded  a  rich  display  of  beauty. 

“  The  contrast  was  striking  be¬ 
tween  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
the  English  dress,  and  the  gaudy 
shew  of  the  Grecian.  Her  excel¬ 
lency  was  attired  in  a  plain,  but 
costly  suit ;  the  other  ladies  were 
decked  out  in  rich  furred  gowns  of 
silver,  gold,  or  rich  silk  stuffs,  and 
all  the  family  diamonds  were  dis¬ 
played  on  this  occasion,  stuck  on 
Without  either  art  or  elegance. 

“  The  ambassador  appeared  in  the 
evening  in  the  Windsor  uniform  ; 
his  dress  in  the  morning  was  rich 
embroidery.  The  gentleman  of  the 
other  missions  wore  the  uniform  of 
their  respective  courts. 

((  Constantinople ,  180b. 

t(  The  Turkish  character  lias 
been  frequently  delineated,  and  is 
actually  but  little  known.  The 
Turks  are  represented  as  brutal, 
barbarous,  and  ferocious ;  in  some 
respects  I  must  confess  they  are  so, 
but  these  bad  qualities  arise  from 
two  causes :  first,  their  religion, 
which  j absurdly  makes  them  regard 
all  those  who  are  not  mussulmen,  as 
infidels;  next,  then*  having  con¬ 
stantly  under  their  eye  the  subtle 
Jew,  and  the  perfidious  Greek, 
both  of  whom,  from  their  knavery, 
they  are  led  to  despise  and  hate  ; 
the  few  Franks  whom  they  see  ex¬ 
clusive 
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elusive  of  them,  they  regard  with 
the  same  contempt.  Now  that  the 
Europeans  begin  to  be  better  known, 
they  speak  of  our  heroes  with  rap¬ 
ture,  and  of  our  merchants  as  men 
of  faith. 

#£  But  excepting  this  haughtiness 
of  carriage,  of  which  they  can  sel¬ 
dom  divest  themselves,  the  Turks 
are  generous,  humane,  (which  their 
law  teaches  them  to  be,)  and  very 
charitable  :  they  in  general  do  what 
good  they  can  during  their  life,  and 
many  of  them,  at  their  death, 
leave  large  sums  for  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses. 

Now  that  learning  begins  to 
be  diffused  throughout  the  empire, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  their 
faults  will  be  buried  with  their  ig¬ 
norance. 

«  The  slaves  in  Turkey  are 
healthy  and  good-looking ;  slavery 
m  this  country,  so  much  dreaded 
by  the  nations  around,  is  nothing 
to  what  they  themselves  indict. 
The  Turks  will  not  believe  that  in 
other  countries,  slaves  are  driven 
out  Kke  cattle  to  work  beneath  a 
scorching  sun,  and  that  on  their  re¬ 
turn  they  are  fed  with  a  rotten 
herring  ;  the  bare  idea  of  this  would 
shock  them j  they  are  strict,  and  at 
times  even  punish  their  slaves  with  ( 
death,  when  they  merit  it,  but  they 
seldom  or  never  inflict  pain  when  it 
is  avoidable  5  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  will  never  take  example 
by  our  enlightened  Britons  in  the 
western  world. 

To  the  brute  creation  they  pay 
what  may  be  called  a  foolish  atten¬ 
tion,  and  carry  it  even  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  absurdity :  of  this  the  in¬ 
numerable  quantity  of  dogs  in  their 
streets  furnishes  a  striking  example  : 
each  of  these  dogs  belongs  to  one 
particular  person,  but  they  are  fed 
by  all,  and  they  seem  to  know  that 


the  Turks  are  their  friends,  for  they 
bark  at,  and  molest  every  body  else. 
Cats  are  also  great  favourites  with 
the  Turks.  Their  horses,  asses,  and 
oxen,  all  look  better  than  those  in 
any  other  country.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  partial  to  birds,  and  have  a  great 
veneration  for  some  particular  kinds 
of  them,  which  they  treat  with 
great  tenderness. 

“  The  manners  of  the  orientals  are 
soft  and  seducing  :  the  Turkish  sa¬ 
lute  is  elegant  and  expressive  y  they 
lay  their  right  hand  on  the  heart, 
raise  it  to  the  lips,  and  then  to  the 
forehead,  meaning  to  say  that  the 
heart,  the  lips,  and  the  head,  or  the 
seat  of  knowledge,  are  at  your  devo¬ 
tion. 

<<r  The  mode  of  prayer  among  the 
Turks  is  solemn  and  devout,  and, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,  with¬ 
out  the  least  tincture  of  pharisaicai 
pride  in  it,  although  their  devo¬ 
tions  are  frequently  performed  in 
the  open  air,  and  m  the  midst  of  a 
multitude.  They  pray  with  their 
faces  toward  Mecca,  as  Daniel  did 
of  old  with  his  toward  Jerusalem. 
The  first  part  is  said  standing,  with 
the  hands  lifted  up  y  they  then 
kneel,  kiss  the  ground,  and  touch  it 
several  times  with  their  foreheads  y 
afterwards  they  sit  on  their  knees, 
and  pray  and  chaunt y  previous  to 
this  they  wash  their  feet,  hands,  and 
face. 

Distinction  of  rank  seems,  in  a 
great  measure,  unknown  among 
them,  excepting  that  attached  to 
those  who  are  officers  of  state  y  and 
the  utmost  submission  and  respect 
are  paid  to  those  who  have  the  se¬ 
niority  in  age,  not  only  by  their 
family,  but  by  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

“  An  elder  brother  is  considered 
as  a  superior,  and  has,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  preference.  When  I 
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■was  last  at  Smyrna*  as  I  was  taking 
a  walk,  I  met  the  Musal'im  going 
out  to  meet  his  brother,  who  was 
coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  Hie  Musalim  was 
muck  the  greater  man  of  the  two  5 
lie  was  possessed  of  influence  and 
riches  9  his  brother  was  a  man  of 
rather  a  low  station  in  life,  and  came 
with  only  one  armed  servant  as  a 
guide,  but  he  was  several  years 
older.  The  Musalim  had  a  guard 
of  twelve  horsemen  9  when  he  came 
near  his  brother  he  'dismounted  from 
his  horse,  as  did  also  the  whole  of 
•bis  guards  9  he  approached  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  kissed  his  brothers  hand, 
who  then  made  him  re-mount,  and 
they  rode  side  by  side  to  town.  It 
is  generally  said,  that  if  the  father 
is  dead,  the  younger  brother  serves 
tire  elder  at  table,  but  this  I  do  not 
believe  9  where  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing,  slaves  were  the 
attendants. 


4TJT 


The  Turks  have  many  vices, 
and  some  are  vindictive  and  brutal  • 
but  bad  men  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country 9  they,  are,  however,  fast 
emerging  from  that  state  of  dark¬ 
ness  which  has  been  the  nursery  of 
their  errors.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  people  surrounded  by 
slaves,  and  those  artful  wretches,  the 
Jews  and  Greeks,  which  is  the  case 
with,  the  Turks,  should  be  haughty 
and  supercilious  9  this  is  universal 
in  every  country  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  will  any  one  say 
that  the  Turks  are  wor/se  than 
many  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  spent  a  few  years  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Turks  have  always  the  same  abject 
conduct  before  their  eyes,  whereas, 
our  countrymen  have  been  in  general 
educated  in  a  religion,  of  which  hu¬ 
manity  and  humility  are  the  leading 
principles  *  under  a  government 
where  oppression  is  punishable :  and 


in  a  society,  where  the  brutal  man¬ 
ners  which  they  acquire  abroad,  are 
abhorred  and  despised.  The  Turk 
passes  his  leisure  hours  in  his  haram, 
enjoying  soft ,  music,  the  elegant; 
dance,  and  all  the  sweets  of  love. 
The  West  Indian  spends  Ms  leisure 
hours  in  drunkenness,  and  in  the 
gratification,  of  the  most  beastly  sen¬ 
suality  9  his  heart,  which  was  once 
tender,  becomes  obdurate  and  cruel : 
the  mind,  once  cultivated  and  raised 
to  the  admiration  of  God  and  his 
works,  becomes  callous,  and  returns 
to  a  state  worse  than  that  of  nature  5 
his  God  is  neglected,  and  his  fellow- 
creatures  despised  9  he  becomes  des¬ 
picable  himself,  and  thinks  that  all 
men  are  so  likewise. 

“  From  a  point  of  religion,  the 
women  in  Turkey  have  their  faces 
covered  9  no  man,  but  their  hus¬ 
band  or  master,  if  they  are  slaves,  is 
allowed  to  see  them  9  indeed  their 
whole  figure  is  concealed,  being  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  loose  cloak  called  a 
ferragee,  which  sweeps  the  ground  5 
the  head  is  clothed  with  three  pieces 
of  muslin,  one  comes  over  the  eyes 
and  down  to  the  point  of  the  nose  9 
the  second  covers  the  chin  and  ears, 
and  hangs  down  over  tiie  neck  9  and 
the  third  is  thrown  loosely  over  the 
head,  pinned  at  the  chin,  and  falls 
over  the  shoulders  9  the  limbs  and 
feet  are  shrouded  in  long  trowsers, 
to  which  are  sewed  a  sort  of  boots 
of  yellow  leather,  and  oa  the  feet 
they  wear  slippers,  or  rather  sandals, 
as  they  consist  only  of  a  sole,  and 
an  upper  part  just  sufficient  to  hold 
the  toes. 

iC  The  Turkish  fair  are  said  to  be 
very  amorous  9  before  their  tyrants, 
however,  they  seta  strict , watch  over 
their  conduct,  but  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  beautiful  Circassian 
shew  her  face  when  none  but  a 
Christian  was  near9  and  were  not 
the' laws  put  in  execution  so  rigidly 
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in  Turkey,  they  would  find  many 
admirers  among  the  Franks  3  but  on 
the  detection  of  any  amour  with  an 
infidel,  the  woman  is'  tied  in  a  sack 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  her 
lover  is  beheaded. 

“  When  a  Turkish  lady  is  pretty, 
she  endeavours,  by  every  art,  to 
heighten  her  beauty  3  they  paint  the 
cheeks,  the  eye-lashes,  and  eye¬ 
brows  3  they  have  fine  teeth,  as 
they  eat  nothing  which  can  injure 
them,  and  they  keep  them  clean  by 
chewing  mastic.  If  we  may  judge 
of  them  by  the  men,  they  must  be 
very  handsome  5  these  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  well  made,  they  have  fine  limbs, 
and  justly  proportioned  bodies  ;  they 
have  good  faces,  which  are  hidden 
beneath  their  dark  beards  and 
whiskers,  and  they  have  dine  full 
eyes. 

“  The  easy  dress  of  the  Turks 
must  be  very  conducive  to  health, 
they  have  nothing  tight  about  them  3 
their  clothes  hang  from  the  shoul¬ 
der*  or  are  fastened  round  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  a  girdle  or  shawl 3  their 
shirts,  which  are  made  of  a  sort  of 
crape,  have  neither  collar  nor  wrist¬ 
band  3  they  wear  nothing  round  the 
neck  3  and  as  their  trowsers,  which 
are  remarkably  loose,  are  sewed  to 
their  yellow  leather  boots,  or  stock- 
ngs,  they  have  no  bandage  round 
the  knee. 


“  The  only  absurdity  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dress,  is  the  turban,  which  is 
truly  inconvenient,  in  whatever 
shape  it  is  used  3  it  is  argued,  how¬ 
ever,  from  their  submitting  to  wear 
this  incumbrance  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  that  the  climate  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  the  head  warm.  I 
may  affirm,  without  exaggeration, 
that  some  of  these  turbans  are  as 
heavy  as  half  an  English  hundred 
weight. 

“  There  are  frequent  instances  of 
longevity  in  Turkey  3  an  hundred, 
or  even  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 
is  no  uncommon  age.  The  people 
live  sparingly,  and  commit  no  ex¬ 
cess,  either  in  eating  or  drinking. 
Women  with  child  are  held  in  very 
great  respect  by  the  Turks.  From 
the  fineness  of  the  climate  they  fre¬ 
quently  dine  in  the  open  air  3  and  if 
by  chance  a  female  passes  by  whilst 
they  are  eating,  she  is  immediately 
invited  to  partake  with  them  5  in 
case  of  her  refusal,  lest  she  should  be 
with  child,  and  her  offspring  en¬ 
dangered  by  her  longing  for  some¬ 
thing  which  she  may  have  seen  at 
the  table,  a  slave  is  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  to  follow  her,  and  a  portion 
of  every  dish  is  set  apart,  and  sent  af¬ 
ter  her,  of  which  she  is  humbly  in- 
treated  to  accept.'’ 
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[From  the  same.] 

Smyrna ,  June  1806.  ancient  Troy,  I  took  my  passage  on 

board  of  a  Turkish  boat  for  the  Dar- 
es  "¥  NOW  hasten  to  fulfil  my  pro-  dandles.  We  sailed  about  mid-day, 
JL  nfise  of  giving  you  an  account  and  after  a  very  quick  passage  of  six  - 
of  my  voyage  from  Constantinople  teen  hours,  were  already  anchored 
to  this  place.  That  1  might  have  there.  Having  passed  the  entrance 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  site  of  of  the  strait  before  day-light,  I 

cannot 
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cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a  full  ac- 
count  ot  it;  but  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  received  at  the  Dardanelles, 
I  had  no  great  cause  of  regret,  as  I 
had  passed  neither  town  or  fortifica-* 
lion  worthy  of  notice.  At  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  I  was  courteously  invited 
by  the  Venetian  consul,  Signior 
Cheali,  to  take  up  my  abode  at  his 
house  during  my  stay,  an  offer 
which  I  accepted  in  preference  to 
that  of  our  own  consul,  Signior  Ta- 
ragano,  a  Jew,  who  was,  however, 
also  very  courteous.  Having,  in¬ 
deed,  several  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  all  the  consuls  strove  to 
make  my  stay  as  agreeable  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  shew  me  every  attention 
in  their  power.  Signior  Cheali  is  a 
Venetian  ot  about  seventy-live 
years  of  age  :  he  and  my  friend 
Doctor  Lorenzo  left  Italy  together, 
and  although  he  has  lived  upwards 
of  forty  years  at  a  distance  from  his 
native  land,  he  still  retains  all  the 
manners  of  a  Venetian.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Dardanelles  are  chiefly 
Jews  and  Greeks,  very  few  Turks, 
and  still  fewer  Europeans. 

“  The  day  after  my  arrival,  early 
in  the  morning  I  embarked  on  board 
of  a  Turkish'  boat  called  a  bider, 
with  five  pair  of  oars,  and  rowed 
down  as  far  as  the  lowest  castle  of 
the  Dardanelles,  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles,  where  I  landed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Tumulus  of 
Achilles,  when  I  took  horses  to  cross 
the  plain  to  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  The  Tumulus  of  Achilles 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  the  view 
from  it  is  extensive.  I  stopped  a 
few  minutes  on  its  summit,  where 
a  lurk,  according  to  his  last  injunc¬ 
tions,  has  been  interred.  A  Greek 
whom  l  took  along  with  me  as  in¬ 
terpreter  and  cicerone,  informed  me 
that,  the  tumulus  had  been  opened 
by  a  Frenchman,  but  that  after 
•digging  to  a  considerable  depth,  he 


had  found  nothing  to  reward  his  la¬ 
bour. 

“  From  thence  we  rode  for  some 
hours  over  a  line  plain,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman’s! 
park,  being  beautifully  diversified 
by  groups  of  tall  trees,  and  the 
ground  in  general  well  cultivated. 
The  peasants  though  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  busily  employed  in  weed¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  the  cotton  plant, 
which  appeared  to  he  the  principal 
article  of  culture.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  plain  we  passed  a  chifflick 
of  the  late  Hassan  Pacha,  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  who  has 
here  built  a  fine  chiosk  of  stone, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  small 
fortification.  iNear  the  sea.  Imme¬ 
diately  opposite  to  Tenedos,  is  to  be 
seen, a  large  tumulus,  but  my  cice¬ 
rone  was  ignorant  of  its  title,  and 
assured  me  indeed  that  it  had  none* 
At  mid-day  the  guide  insisted  upon 
halting  a  short  rime  to  refresh  our 
horses,  which  we  did  at  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  called  Jecklu:  with  difficulty 
the  Greek  procured  a  few  eggs, 
which  we  dressed  for  our  dinners., 
The  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  on 
seeing  a  Frank,  ran  to  collect  what 
medals  they  had,  and  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  trifile  :  few  valuable 
ones  are  now  found,  being  chiefly 
Roman,  and  not  of  first  rate 
workmanship.  After  our  repast  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  our  route 
lay  near  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
through  a  well  wooded  country, 
where  yearly  some  ship  loads  of  va- 
lonea  or  acorns,  are  collected  from 
a  species  of  dwarf  oak  which 
abounds.  We  passed  many  vine¬ 
yards  close  to  the  sea  side,  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tenedos,  many  of  whom  come  over 
ill  the  spring  and  erect  temporary 
dwellings  for  that  purpose.  The 
wine  of  Tenedos  may  thus  with 
much  more  propriety  be  called  Troy 

wine. 
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wine,  as  the  grape,  when  ripe,  is 
carried  over,  and  only  trodden  out 
©n.  the  island. 

For  the  large  guns  which  the 
Turks  are  fond  of  having  in  their 
fortresses  they  use  balls  of  granite  3 
©f  these  the  Plain  of  Troy  has 
afforded  immense  numbers,  and  the 
innumerable  and  beautiful  columns 
^hich  once  covered  its  surface,  have 
by  degrees  been  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  for  that  purpose.  I  saw 
many  piles  ot  balls,  some  of  which, 
I  amjponfident,  were  at  least  three 
feet  m  diameter. 

ff  To  pass  the  night,  my  cicerone 
carried  me  to  the  house  of  an  old 
Turk  close  by  the  sea,  and  in  an  en¬ 
chanting  situation,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  Some  female  visitors 
having  previously  occupied  his  mi¬ 
serable  dwelling,  X  was  forced  to  put 
up  with  the  stable,  which,  however, 
gave  me  little  uneasiness.  The 
master  sent  me  some  milk,  and 
having  a  cold  fowl  with  me,  I  made 
a  hearty  supper.  After  desiring 
that  I  might  be  called  at  the  first 
hour  of  prayer,  I  endeavoured  to  get 
a  little  sleep,  but  which,  on  account 
of  myriads  of  fleas,  was  not  undis¬ 
turbed. 

“  The  old  Turk,  faithful  to  his 
promise,  called  me  by  four  o’clock  : 
he  was  a  man  of  an  interesting  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  one  who  has  destroyed 
more  antiquities  than  he  has  hairs  on 
his  bushy  beard 3  for  being  a  worker 
in  marble,  his  whole  study  is  to 
find  out  the  best  marble,  which  he 
immediately  converts  into  grave 
stones  for  his  infidel  race.  He  had 
very  lately  dug  up  and  destroyed 
two  fine  sarcophagi,  one  of  white, 
the  other  of  grey  marble,  a  piece  ot 
each  being  near  ,his  house.  On 
finding  the  sarcophagi,  he  said  he 
had  requested  a  learned  Greek  to  in¬ 
terpret  an  inscription  which  was  on 


that  of  white  marble :  but  all  that  hr 
could  recollect  was,  that  it  related! 
to  a  warrior  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  renown,  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  his  favourite  horse  was!- 
buried  near  him:  he  further  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  white  sacro- 
phagus  contained  all  the  bones  ot  aa 
human  skeleton  of  prodigious  size, 
those  of  the  head  only  being  want- 
ing. 

“  We  were  conducted  round  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  where  many 
magazines  are  still  visible,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  large  one,  which  the: 
old  man  called  the  custom-house. 
The  port  was  now  quite  choked!  i 
up,  but  it  was  clearly  of  a  circular! 
form,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  and; 
probably  was  never  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  any  thing  but  small  craft. 

Piles  of  ruins  without  form  or 
number  shew  where  a  town  once; 
stood.  A  little  farther  from  the 
sea  appear  huge  remains  of  an  amr 
phitheatre,  of  which  only  the  wes¬ 
tern  end  preserves  any  shape  3  the ! 
other  parts  are  nearly  buried  in  the 
earth.  Keeping  to  the  westward! 
we  behold  three  lofty  arches  ofli 
white  marble,  which  formed  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  Stadium  3  the 
middle  one  is  very  striking  5  the 
other  two  are  rather  smaller.  Far¬ 
ther  on  are  nine  lai'ge  and  threes 
small  arches,  all  of  granite.  The 
whole  of  these  ruins  have  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect,  being  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest  of  lofty  trees,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  week  spent  here  would  U 
amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  traveller. 

“  Crossing  the  rising  ground  to. 
the  northward,  I  passed  an  old  gate¬ 
way,  and  the  remains  of  a  wall,  and. 
after  about  an  hour’s  ride,  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  river  Simois,  now  little 
more  than  a  rivulet.  Here  are 
baths  of  a  strong  mineral  quality,, 
and  the  water  is  very  disagreeable  1 

both 
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both  to  the  taste  and  smell,  being 
highly  impregnated  with  nitre  ;  in¬ 
deed  the.  whole  country  round  is  full 
of  nitre,  and  not  long  ago  the  Turks 
Used  to  collect  large  quantities. 
The  heat  of  the  baths  I  reckoned 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  Nero's  bath, 
near  Naples,  which  boils  an  egg  in 
three  minutes :  there  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  the  baths  of 
Nero  run  under  ground  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  way  ;  whereas,  these  are 
immediately  exposed  to  the  air;  yet 
I  could  scarcely  bear  my  linger  in 
the  water.  Some  charitable  Turk 
or  Greek  has  built  small  apartments 
for  bathing,  and  at  certain  seasons 
they  are  tilled  with  people  from  the 
islands,  who  come  to  try  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  waters  in  various  disor¬ 
ders. 

“  Following  the  windings  of  the 
river,  1  several  times  crossed  a  broad 
ancient  causeway,  and  at  one  place 
a  very  large  column  of  granite  al¬ 
most  entire,  wanting  only  the  base 
and  architrave.  As  this  column  lay 
close  by  the  side  of  tbe'road,  I  could 
not  but  feel  surprised  that  it  had  so 
long  escaped  being  sawn  in  pieces. 

“  About  nine  o’clock  we  halted 
at  the  village  of  Kimalee,  to  take 
some  refreshment :  at  this  village 
are  still  to  be  seen,  in  a  tolerably 
entire  state,  the  remains  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  bath,  but  nothing  else  worthy 
of  notice,  the  village  itself  being  a 
miserable  one,  and  thinly  inhabited 
by  Greeks.  About  mid-day,  after 
a  wearisome  ride  over  a  bare  coun¬ 
try,  we  at  length  reached  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  said  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  ancient  Troy,  of  which  not 
the  least  vestige  remains  to  point 
out  on  which,  of  these  mountains  it 
stood.  On  the  most  northern  are 
two  tumuli,  which  are  said  to  cover 
the  remains  of  Hector  and  his  wife  : 
these  tumuli  are  by  no  means  so 
large  as  the  Grecian  ones  on  the 
««.  ISOS. 


south  side  of  (he  plain,  and  although 
they  have  been  opened,  are  said  to 
have  contained  nothing  remarkable. 
There  is  a  most  enchanting  view 
from  the  summif  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  is  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  is  remarkably 
curious  ;  the  whole  side  of  the  hill 
is  one  general  fountain.  To  the 
west  it  has  the  appearance  ns  if  Na¬ 
ture  had  just  raised  a  little  that  side 
of  the  base,  to  let  the  waters  gush 
out :  at  first  sight,  indeed,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whether  art  has 
not  even  been  employed  in  the 
work,  which  appears  as  if  formed  of 
stone  and  lime,  Some  slight  ves- 
Oges  of  baths  are  still  to  be  traced 
near  these  fountains,  but  are  not 
worthy  of  investigation. 

<e  The  plain  before  presents  a 
charming  view,  being  covered  here 
and  there  with  large  trees,  while  the 
Scamander  winding  amongst  them, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  above  the 
castle,  where  we  first  landed.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont  are  faintly  seeiij, 
whilst  Tenedos,  more  lofty  and 
near,  shews  a  rounded  form.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  the  mountain,  on 
the  borders  of  a  marshy  piece  of 
ground,  is  an  extensive  garden, 
called  in  the  Turkish  tongue  Bunar 
Baschee,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Foun¬ 
tain,  which  was  cultivated  by 
Greeks,  and  produced  good  fruit $ 
from  it  I  procured  a  basket  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  a  sail  ad,  on  which  I  dined. 
Although  this  was  on  the  i lth  of 
June,  yet  the  cucumbers  and  various 
other  vegetables  were  in  a  backward 
state.  In  this  garden  I  found  a  piece 
of  marble,  part  of  an  ancient  bas  re¬ 
lief:  on  it  were  two  figures,  the  one 
a  man,  the  other  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  :  I  supposed  it  to 
be  Hector,  taking  leave  of  Andro¬ 
mache  and  his  son.  His  head  ap¬ 
peared  inclined  mournfully  toward 
K  them  5 
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them;  his  right  hand  on  the  head 
oh  the  boy,  whilst  the  left  was 
stretched  forth  as  if  toward  the 
army.  The  Greeks  here  could  give 
me  no  intelligence  of  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  seen,  and  appeared, 
indeed,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  conn- 
try  they  were  in.  Again  mounting 
oar  horses,  we  took  the  nearest  road 
in  order  to  reach  the  Dardanelles  be¬ 
fore  night :  for  a  short  time  we  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  Scamander,  which 
iiavimr  forded,  we  travelled  across  a 
most  delightful  plain  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  until  at  length  our  path  led 
us  up  the  hills.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hills  the  view  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont  is  very  grand.  The  wind  hav¬ 
ing  been  northerly  for  some  days, 
many  ships  were  lying  interspersed 
about  the  channel,  waiting  a  change. 
Among  the  rest  was  ari  English 
four-masted  ship,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which,  the  late  Capitan 
Pacha  some  years  ago  was  so  much 
struck,  that  he  ordered  a  model  to 
be  made,  and  one  of  equal  dimen¬ 
sions  to  be  built  immediately  after, 
and  which  is  at  present  with  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  arsenal  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

“  Excepting  a  constant  variety  of 
scenery,  nothing  further  remarkable 
occurred  in  this  part  of  my  ride,  un¬ 
til  aboutten  in  the  evening  I  alighted 
at  the  door  of  my  Venetian  friend. 

“  There  is  little  about  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  to  interest  the  attention  of 
the  traveller ;  the  only  beautiful 
spot  in  the  vicinity  is  a  walk  by  the 
side  of  a  river,  shaded  by  a  great 
number  of  lofty  plantains,  which  af¬ 
ford  a  cool  retreat  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  :  I  had  met  with  nothing  equal 
to  this  in  any  part  of  Turkey,  and 
indeed  nothing  finer  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

<f  An  order  which  had  arrived 
from  the  Porte  a  short  time  before, 
net  to  allow  strangers  to  visit  the  for- 


the  Dardanelles. 

tifications,  disappointed  me  in  my 
expectations  of  ’  seeing  them.  The 
fort  on  the  Asiatic  side  is  built  quite 
close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  ha? 
mounted  on  that  side  of  it  several 
guns  of  an  astonishing  calibre. 
Some  of  the  granite  shot  lying  about 
the  fortress  .are  not  less  than  ten  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  said 
to  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  cwt. 
Hound  the  fortress  is  a  ditch,  but 
without  water,  and  even  if  full  it 
would  not  take  a  man  above  the 
middle.  To>  the  south  of  the  fort 
is  a  small  mound  battery  of  six  or 
eight  brass  guns  of  considerable 
length,  but  of  no  uncommon  cali¬ 
bre.  On  the  top  of  the  fort  are 
planted  many  long  swivels,  carrying 
a  ball  of  about  half  a  pound.  On  the 
European  side  of  the  channel,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  is  built  another  fort  of  the 
same  kind,  but  apparently  of  bet¬ 
ter  construction,  and  on  a  rising 
ground.  The  first  battery  is  closer 
to  the  water  ;  the  second,  of  an 
oval  shape,  is  visible  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
Turkish  fortresses,  there  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  guns  of  very  large  calibre. 
In  the  lower  castle  of  Smyrna  there 
are  several,  into  which,  when  on 
fishing  parties,  I  have  more  than 
once  crept  to  avoid  a  shower. 

“  To  force  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  must  be  an  undertaking 
truly  formidable.  From  the  lower 
castles  on  both  sides  of  the  Hel¬ 
lespont  little  danger  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  as  ships  can  steer  tolerably 
clear  of  them  ;  but  the  fire  from 
those  at  the  Dardanelles,.  where  the 
channel  becomes,  narrow,  and  the 
current  remarkably  strong,  must  be 
very  destructive.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  storra 
the  castle  on  either  side,  particularly 
that  on  the  Asiatic,  which  has  few 
or  no  guns  toward  the  land ;  and 
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that  on  the  European  is  commanded 
by  neighbouring  heights.  One  or 
both  of  them  being  taken,  the  pas¬ 
sage  would  then  be  or  no  difficulty, 
and  without  that,  no  commander  of 
moderate  force  would  think  of  at¬ 
tempting  it,  unless  he  wished  his 
fleet  to  be  destroyed,  as  with  a  to¬ 
lerable  breeze,  even  of  southerly 
wind,  a  vessel  moves  so  very  slowly, 
that  every  shot  from  these  castles 
must  tell.  This  point  gained,  Con¬ 
stantinople  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every 
enemy,  without  fort  or  gun  to  de¬ 
fend  it,  if  we  except  a  few  saluting 
batteries — one  atTophana,one  at  the 
arsenal,  and  a  few  scattered  guns  at 
the  Seraglio  Point,  of  various  lengths 
and  calibres,  placed  there  for  the 
same  purpose,  without  any  kind  of 
embrazures  or  works  to  cover  them. 

The  population  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  is  computed  to  be  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  souls. 


Journey  from  Li 

[From  Mr.  Semple 

f<r  “JT^EING  first  of  all  provided 
jgjl  with  an  order  from  the 
postmaster,  we  crossed  the  water  in 
a  slanting  direction  from  Lisbon  to 
xMdea  Gailega.  The  view  in  Oross- 
ing  is  delightful,  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  far  above  Lisbon  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  succession  of  small  rounded 
hills,  covered  with  verdure  to  the 
summits,  and  studded  with  farms 
|  and  country  seats.  Aldea  Gailega 
is  a  miserable  village,  of  fifty  or 
sixty  houses  or  huts,  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  small  creek  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  distant 
from  Lisbon  aoout  ten  miles.  It  is 
the  first  post,  and  here,  after  some 
delay  in  inspecting  our  orders,  we 
were  all  mounted  and  ready  to  begin 
our  journey.  Our  postillion,  or 


which,  however,  appears  to  me  an- 
exaggeration.  It  is  true,  a  great 
proportion  is  composed  of  Jews,  who 
huddle  together  six  or  eight  families 
in  the  same  house. 

“  As  I  know  you  are  eager  after 
commercial  information,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
exports  from  the  Dardanelles.  The 
principal  is  cotton  wool,  of  which 
80,000  quintals  of  nearly  an  English 
cwt.  each,  are  annually  sold  here  $ 
of  cotton  yarn  1000  quintals  j  galls 
300  quintals ;  valonea  50,000  ;  ro¬ 
sin  2000  ;  madder  roots  200  5  anni- 
seed  100 ;  of  cotton  sail  cloth,  in 
pieces  of  eighty  yards  each,  10,000 ; 
hare  skins  10,000  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  bees'  wax ;  a  few  cargoes  of 
excellent  grain,  and  between  the 
Dardanelles  - and  Tenedos  about  20 
tolerable  cargoes  of  wine.  Their 
imports  are  very  trifling,  and  not 
worthy  of  notice.” 
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guide,  carried  at  least  fifty  pounds 
weight  of  our  baggage  before  him 
on  his  saddle  ;  and,  every  thing 
being  ready,  he  gave  us  strict  orders 
never  to  go  a-headof  him,  and  then 
cracking  his  long  whip  we  all  set  off 
together  at  a  full  gallop.  Immedi¬ 
ately  out  of  the  village  the  road  be¬ 
comes  a  deep  white  sand  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  sun  was  011  the  decline, 
it  reflected  the  heat  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  Presently  we  came  to  a  large 
plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
hills  towards  St.  Ubes,  but  extend¬ 
ing  before  us  in  long  prospect.  The 
soil  was  mostly  sand  5  in  some  parts 
gravelly,  and  covered  with  shrubs, 
bushes,  and  low  pine  trees,  but 
scarcely  a  house  was  to  be  seen  in 
.any  direction.  Having  just  cem- 
2  w  enced 
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rrienced  our  journey,  apd  not  yet 
feeling  fatigued,  we  accused  our 
guide  of  loitering,  but  he  assured  us 
that  the  first  post  from  Aldea  Gal- 
lecra  is  five  leagues  distant ;  and  a 
Spanish  post  league  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  at  fully  equal  to  four  English 
miles.  It  was  accordingly  long 

after  sunset,  before  vve  arrived  at 

'  * 

Los  Pregoues. 

“  This  is  merely  a  small  hamlet, 
and  at  the  post-house  vve  had  the 
first  sample  of  what  entertainment 
we  were  likely  to  meet  with  on  the 
road  $  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
refreshment  except  a  little  sour  wine 
with  water,  and  having  it  at  our  op¬ 
tion  either  to  sit  down  on  the  ground, 
or  on  the  strawr  in  the  stable.  We 
were  not  however  long  detained 
‘here.  A  new  guide  and  new  horses 
awaited  us,  our  saddles  and  luggage 
were  arranged,  and  with  many  loud 
cracks  of  our  postillion’s  whip,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  heart  of  a  popu¬ 
lous  city,  instead  of  a  few  huts,  we 
set  off  at  a  gallop  as  before.  The 
road  continued  level  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  •  but  we  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  night  became  quite 
dark,  and  precluded  all  further  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

«  From  Los  Pregoues  to  Las  Ventas 
•  Nuevas,  or  New  Inns,  is  three 
Spanish  leagues,  or  upwards  ot 
twelve  English  miles,  and  we  ar¬ 
rived  there  at  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
Amidst  a  collection  of  poor  huts 
stood  a  long  barn,  and  this  was  the 
post-house.  Every  body  was  asleep, 
but  the  sound  of  our  guide’s  whip 
.  soon  procured  us  admission  j  a  halt 
.  extinguished  fire  was  rekindled,  and 
t  after  much  trouble  some  wine  was 
brought,  so  sour  as  to  be,,  hardly 
drinkable.  Seated  round  the  em¬ 
bers,  however,  we  determined  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  every  incon- 
.  venience,  and  recalled  to  mind  the 


story  of  the  traveller,  who  complain¬ 
ed  to  his  Spanish  landlord,  that  his 
wine  was  sourer  than  his  vinegar, 
“  I  wonder  at  that,”  replied  mine 
host,  with  great  coolness,  “  for  they 
are  both  out  of  the  same  cask.1' 
Satisfied,  therefore,  that  others  had 
been  treated  at  least  as  badly  as  our¬ 
selves  in  these  countries,  we  passed 
round  the  bottle,  and  in  spite o.f  wry 
faces  quenched  our  thirst  with  large 
potations  of  this  miserable  liquor. 
Alter  an  hour’s  delay,  however, 
fresh  horses  were  ready,  and  we 
started  from  qur  barn  at  eleven 
o’clock,  with  as  much  uproar  ass- 
we  had  done  from  Los  Pregones  and 
Aldea  Gallega.  To  our  great  satis¬ 
faction  it  was  now  moonlight,  bull 
a  slight  fog  prevented  our  deriving! 
much  advantage  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  beyond  the  pleasure  ot  not 
travelling  in  darkness.  I  regretted! 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  discern; 
from  the  plains,  the  form  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  hills  which  we  now-- 
began  to  ascend.  They  were  ot  no: 
great  height,  but  there  was  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  them,  with  rugged  roads, 
and  the  descents  very  steep,  and: 
requiring  caution  to  hold  up  our:, 
horses  from  falling.  In  the  meant 
time  our  guide,  who  had  set  oft  in 
such  a  hurry,  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
although  he  rocked  from  side  to 
side,  stuck  to  the  saddle  instinctive¬ 
ly.  We  trusted  however  to  ouri 
horses,  and  after  many  slips  arriv¬ 
ed  about  two  in  the  morning  atji 
Montemor  Novo.  This  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  town,  even  by; 
moonlight,  than  any  place  we  had; 
passed  through  since  leaving  Lisbon^ 
It  is  four  leagues  from  Las  Ventas 
Nuevas,  decently  built  and  paved, 
and  standing,  on  the  first  break  ot  aj 
tolerably  high  hill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  remains  ot  an  old 
Moorish  castle.  Here,  notwithstand-p 
ihg  all  the  noise  we  could  make,  we 
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Stood  a  long  time  before  we  could 
gain  admission  to  a  venta  or  inn  5 
and  when  a  door  was  unwillingly 
opened  to  us,  we  beheld  two  men 
stretched  out  upon  straw,  covered 
with  ragged  quilts  5  one  of  whom 
had  let  us  in,  and  having  done  so, 
absolutely  refused  to  move  again  in 
our  behalf  At  length  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  whom  the  noise  had  awaken¬ 
ed,  appeared  with  a  light,  and  con¬ 
ducted  us  into  the  room.  Consider¬ 
ing  we  were  now  sixty  miles  from 
Lisbon,  after  a  short  deliberation, 
we  agreed  to  take  a  few  hours  re¬ 
pose  ;  three  straw  mattresses  were 
unrolled  upon  the  door,  and  hardly 
giving  ourselves  time  to  throw  off 
our  coats,  or  wish  one  another  good 
night,  in  five  minutes  we  were  alt 
sound  asleep. 

“  Before  six  o’clock  we  were 
again  on  foot,  and  our  kind  duenna 
having  brought  us  some  conserve  of 
honey,  wine,  and  fruit,  we  strength¬ 
ened  ourselves  against  the  approach¬ 
ing  fatigues  of  the  day.  From  Mon- 
temor  Novo  to  Arrayolos  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  marked  three  leagues,  but 
we  found  it  to  be  fully  fourteen 
miles,  so  inaccurately  are  the  posts 
calculated,  for  measured  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not.  The  country  was 
agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys,  but  badly  wooded,  and  still 
worse  cultivated,  until  we  came 
near  Arrayolos,  a  small  village  plea¬ 
santly  situated  on  the  top  ot  a  hill. 
Here  was  by  far  the  best  post-house 
we  had  yet  seen  ;  the  family  was  de¬ 
cent  and  neat  in  dress  and  appear¬ 
ance  }  the  master  seemed  to  consider 
himself  as  a  Portuguese  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  treated  us  with  great  po¬ 
liteness.  It  was  ten  o’clock  before  we 
could  leave  Array  oios,  and  the  sun  be¬ 
gan  already  to  be  very  hot.  We  de¬ 
scended  the  hill,  and  after  riding  a 
I  few  miles,  the  country  assumed  a 
different  aspect  from  what  we  had 
yet  seen  5  the  mountains  rising  in  a 


rounder  form,  and  beginning  to  be 
covered  with  trees  to  their  summits. 
It  was  past  mid-day  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  La  Venta  dei  Duque,  a  distance 
of  three  leagues.  We  found  it  to 
be  a  single  house,  without  a  village 
or  hamlet  near  it,  and  upwards  of 
a  mile  from  the  post-house,  which 
also  stood  alone  on  thv  top  of  a 
hill.  As  the  heat  however  was 
now  excessive,  without  the  small¬ 
est  breeze,  we  determined  to  re¬ 
main  a  few  hours,  and  accordingly 
entered  the  house,  which  1  will 
describe.  A  single  room  or  hall  oc¬ 
cupied  all  the  lower  part,  unfloored, 
and  serving  as  a  retreat  both  to  the 
family  and  their  poultry,  which 
were  perched  all  round.  At  one 
end,  a  seat  was  built  along  the 
wall,  ■  and,  corresponding  to  it,  a 
low  table  like  that  which  hermits 
are  represented  as  using,  but  form¬ 
ed  of  bricks  and  mortar  instead  of 
turf.  On  the  opposite-side  of  this 
immoveable  table  great  pieces  of 
cork  supplied  the  place  of  stools, 
which,  when  we  tried  to  lift  them, 
surprised  us  by  their  lightness.  On 
a  large  open  fire-place,  stood  two  or 
three  small  narrow-necked  earthen 
jars,  which  formed  the  whole  kitchen 
apparatus,  and  this  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  lower  room.  The 
space  above  stairs  was  divided 
into  several  apartments,  furnished 
with  mats,  and  one  or  two  mattresses 
for  strangers  to  sleep  on ;  and  one 
room  locked  up,  contained  the 
wealth  of  the  family.  Having  sig-, 
nified  our  wish  to  eat,  two  fowls 
were  instantly  killed,  stripped,  cut 
into  pieces,  and  put  into  one  of  the 
narrow-necked  jars  with  a  little 
water  and  other  ingredients.  The 
jar  was  then  placed  on  the  hearth, 
and  hot  embers  swept  round  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  this  was  the  whole 
process  of  cooking.  Meantime  we 
lay  down  to  sleep,  and  when  called 
to  our  meal  found  all  the  riches  of 
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the  house  displayed.  Our  table  was 
spread  with  a  clean  napkin,  two 
earthen  plates,  one  silver  and  some 
wooden  spoons,  and  a  pitcher  of 
tolerable  wine.  Hunger  made  us 
perhaps  esteem  the  Portuguese  cook¬ 
ery  more  highly  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  done,  for  we  finish¬ 
ed  the  contents  of  our  jar,  and  agreed 
in  calling  them  excellent.  The  heat 
of  the  day  being  past,  we  prepared 
to  mount  our  horses ;  and,  greatly 
exhilarated  by  a  comfortable  meal, 
and  a  draught  of  wine,  where  we 
had  expected  to  find  little  or  no¬ 
thing,  pursued  our  journey  towards 

Estremoz. 

“  Shortly  after  leaving  La  Venta 
del  Duque  we  had  a  view  of  Estre- 
moz,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
distant  about  twelve  miles.  The 
country  all  around  affords  many 
views  of  deep  valleys,  and  moun¬ 
tains  crowned  with  forests ;  but  it 
is  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  Portugal  to  travellers,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  robberies  which  take 
place  in  it.  The  Portuguese  affirm 
that  these  robberies  are  generally 
committed  by  Spaniards,  who  easily 
find  means  to  escape  to  their  own 
frontiers  with  the  booty,  where  they 
are  safe  from  pursuit.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  held  ourselves  prepared, 
and  certainly  passed  many  gloomy 
spots,  well  adapted  for  scenes  of 
villainy,  in  the  bottom  of  glens,  and 
in  narrow  passes  in  the  woods.  The 
sun  had  already  set  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  Estremoz,  but  we  had  still  light 
enough  to  discern  its  fortifications, 
and  that  was  by  far  the  largest  town 
we  had  seen  since  leaving  Lisbon. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  wait  upon, 
the  governor,  who  received  us  polite¬ 
ly,  addressed  us  in  French,  and 
understanding  our  wish  to  proceed 
farther  that  night,  gave  orders  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
gates  Of  this  we  availed  ourselves, 
and  proceeded  on  our  road  three 


leagues,  to  Alcravizas,  a  miserable 
inn,  where  we  with  great  difficulty 
procured  a  light  repast,  without 
wine,  and  two  straw  pallets  for 
beds.  In  travelling,  however,  we 
soon  learn  to  accommodate  our¬ 
selves  to  every  thing  ;  and  although 
we  had  not  ridden  above  forty  miles 
that  day,  we  were  yet  sufficiently 
fatigued  to  have  slept  on  the  bare 
ground,  had  it  been  necessary. 

“  We  were  at  day-break  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  being  out  of 
Portugal  before  night.  Although 
the  whole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Pyrenees  had  been  formerly  one 
kingdom,  we  yet  expected  to  find 
some  striking  differences  of  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  3  nay,  even  that 
the  mountains  and  trees  of  Spain 
should  have  a  different  character^ 
from  those  which  surrounded  us. 
These  ideas  would  alone  have  short¬ 
ened  the  four  leagues  to  Ydves,  or 
Elvas,  the  frontier  town  pf  Portugal 
towards  Spain,  even  without  the 
additional  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
wide  plains,  and  forests  of  oak  and 
cork  trees.  About  nine  o’clock  we 
arrived  at  Elvas,  upon  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  and  commanding  a  de¬ 
lightful  prospect  of  that  rich  slip 
of  country  on  the  banks  ot  the  Gua- 
diana,  which  marks  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  As  I  contem¬ 
plated  from  the  heights  of  Elvas 
the  wide-spread  prospect  of  moun¬ 
tains,  forests,  and  fertile  plains,  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  with 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  long  and  inveterate 
hostility  of  two  nations,  now  close¬ 
ly  uniied,  has  produced  such  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  of  bare  hills  and  bar¬ 
ren  heaths.  Portugal  seems  to  have 
exerted  all  her  strength  to  render 
the  fortifications  of  Elvas  formi¬ 
dable,  and  to  garrison  it  with  her 
best  soldiers,  as  if  by  this  outward 
rind  she  could  conceal  the  weakness 
of  hor  interior.  Exclusive  of  the 
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situation,  and  the  fortifications,  the 
place  itself  has  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  except  a  Moorish  aqueduct, 
in  some  parts  of  several  rows  of 
arches,  which  still  conveys  water 
to  the  town,  being  in  general  not 
«o  well  built  as  Estremoz.  To  oiir 
great  satisfaction,  however,  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  coffee-house,  where  we 
procured  some  excellent  coffee  and 
milk,  and  delicious  figs,  upon  which 
we  breakfasted.  Thus  refreshed,  we 
bade  adieu  to  Elvas  without  regret, 
and  prepared  to  quit  the  dominion 
of  Portugal. 

“  Presently  after  descending  the 
hill,  we  came  into  an  even  country, 
which  however  by  no  means  an¬ 
swered  the  idea  which  v/e  had  form¬ 
ed  of  its  fertility  from  the  heights, 
the  soil  being  sandy  and  miserably 
cultivated,  and  that  only  in  spots. 
4bout  nine  miles  from  Elvas  we 
came  to  a  sandy  flat,  on  which,  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  some  tents 
were  pitched ;  under  their  shade  a 
dozen  soldiers,  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of 
Portugal.  At  a  little  distance  a 
small  stream  which  quickly  falls  in¬ 
fo  the  Guadiana  is  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation.  It  was  now  nearly  dry, 
and  we  crossed  its  bed  at  full  gallop, 
and  waving  our  hats,  striving  who 
should  be  first  on  the  Spanish  terri¬ 
tory.  Here  we  congratulated  each 
other,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  as  yet  no  difference  in  the  soil 
or  cultivation.  The  Spaniards,  how¬ 
ever,  to  judge  by  the  first  glance, 
have  too  great  a  contempt  for  their 
neighbours,  to  take  the  trouble  of 
setting  up  a  few  scarecrows  in  sol¬ 
diers’  clothes  on  their  side  of  the 
brook. 

f<  As  we  approach  Badajoz,  the 
country  becomes  more  fertile,  and 
better  cultivated ;  which  indeed 
ought  to  be  the  case  near  a  popu¬ 
lous  town,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 


Guadiana,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Spain.  We  crossed  this  fine  stream, 
which  however  is  not  yet  navigable, 
upon  an  excellent  stone  bridge,  and* 
immediately  passed  under  the  gates 
of  Badajoz,  where  our  passports 
were  examined  ;  and,  after  the  ne¬ 
cessary  ceremony  of  paying  a  trifling 
sum  to  custom-house  officers,  we 
were  left  free  to  find  our  way  ail 
over  the  kingdom. 

Badajoz  (pronounced  Badahozj 
is  the  frontier  town  of  Spain  on  this 
frontier,  as  Elvas  is  of  Portugal,  and 
is  therefore  strongly  fortified  «and 
garrisoned.  The  Spanish  soldiers 
who  thronged  the  gates  were  stout¬ 
er,  and  had  a  more  martial  look 
than  those  we  had  just  left  behind 
us  j  but  I  sought  in  vain  for  that 
honest  freedom  which  marks  the 
soldier  of  England.  One  of  my 
companions  having  business  to  trans¬ 
act  here,  we  remained  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  had  time  to  observe,  that 
even  in  the  frontier  towns,  a  strong 
line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  two  nations.  The  Spaniard  is 
more  determined  in  his  gait  and 
manners  ;  his  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  gives  him  something  of 
the  air  of  a  man  of  courage,  whilst 
the  same  custom  with  the  Poiv 
tuguese  manners,  gives  only  the 
look  of  an  assassin.  But  if  we 
notice  the  difference  between  the 
men,  it  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
women  of  the  two  countries.  The 
air,  the  dress,  the  walk  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ladies,  is  not  only  superior  to 
that  of  their  neighbours,  but  per¬ 
haps  of  any  European  nation.  The 
lower  part  of  their  dress  is  black, 
with  deep  fringes ;  the  upper  con-*, 
sists  simply  of  a  white  muslin  veil, 
which,  without  covering  the  face, 
foils  down  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
crosses  over  the  bosom,  and  is  fast¬ 
ened  behind  the  back.  They  walk 
with  freedom;  their  eyes  are  dark 

and 
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and  expressive,  and  their  whole 
countenances  have  that  bewitching 
air  which  an  Englishman  likes  well 
enough  to  see  in  any  woman  except 
his  wife,  his  sister,  or  the  woman  he 
truly  loves  and  respects. 

“  Having  spent  the  afternoon  in 
viewing  Badajoz,  we  prepared  for 
an  early  departure  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  We  were  on  horseback 
before  sunrise,  and  arrived  at  the 
>ate  leading  toward  the  country  just 
as  it  was  opened.  A  number  of 
peasants  with  their  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  loaded  with  fruits  and  ve¬ 
getables,  who  had  been  long  in  wait¬ 
ing,  rushed  in  like  a  torrent,  and 
almost  carried  us  away  with  them. 
We  had  no  resource  but  to  spur  up 
our  horses,  and  force  our  way  through 
with  no  small  detriment  to  many  a 
panier  of  tigs  and  apricots.  For 
some  time  after  leaving  Badajoz,  the 
road  is  confined,  but  we  soon  came 
to  immense  uncultivated  plains,  bor¬ 
dered  all  around  by  distant  moun¬ 
tains,  except  close  upon  our  right, 
where  were  small  hills  with  a  o-entle 
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slope.  At  a  distance  in  the  plains 
lay  Talavera  la  Beal,  three  leagues 
from  Badajoz,  and  our  next  stase. 
These  plains  are  kept  from  cu]tivar 
lion  by  the  express  interference  of 
government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spanish  sheep,  which  certainly  de¬ 
rive  from  such  pastures  the  superior 
excellence  of  their  wool.  Not  only 
Estremadura,  but  all  the  inland  pro¬ 
vinces,  abound  with  these  commons, 
with  respect  t.o  which  the  prejudices 
.of  the  inhabitants  are  insurmount¬ 
able.  Why  do  you  not  plough 
“  up  these  fertile  deserts?”  said  Bo 
'»  Spaniard  •  .  encourage  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  real  basis  of  the  great- 
fe  ness  of  kingdoms,  and  your  coun- 
“  lr)r  way  yet  rank  with  the  first  in 
fe  Europe.”  "  I  see,”  replied  he, 
f  that  you  have  the  prejudice  com¬ 
mon  to  most  foreigners.  These 


et  deserts,  as  you  call  them,  are  the 
(f  glory  of  Spain,  for  it  is  from  their 
“  pastures  that  is  formed  the  finest 
“  wool  in  the  world.”  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  expose  the  ignorant  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning,  which  however  is 
here  universal,  and  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  regret,  that  an  Englishman  be¬ 
holds  the  finest  plains  in  Europe 
abandoned  and  uncultivated. 

“  Talavera  la  Real,  although  thus 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Royal, 
presents  nothing worthy  of  notice  ■ 
unless  perhaps  one  or  two  stone 
crosses  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
may  for  a  moment  attract  attention. 
Soon  after  leaving  Talavera,  our 
road  led  us  close  along  the  Guadi- 
ana,  whose  banks  were  high  and 
crumbling,  large  portions  of  earth 
having  recently  fallen  in,  and  not 
being  yet  washed  away  by  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Where  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
wide  and  irregular,  with  banks  of 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  middle.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  nature  of 
the  ground  opposes  more  resistance, 
the  channel  is  narrower,  but  the 
current  more  rapid.  The  country 
immediately  near  the  river  was 
cultivated,  but  in  a  miserable  man¬ 
ner  j  having  neither  farm-houses, 
trees,  nor  inclpsures  on  its  banks. 
The  Guadiana  presented  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  from  wha.t  Spanish 
descriptions  had  led  me  to  expect 
and  its  smooth  waters,  instead  of 
affording  the  idea  of  coolness,  seem¬ 
ed  to  reflect  the  heat  of  the  sun  like 
a  gliding  mirror.  In  this  manner 
we  pursued  our  journey  to  Perales, 
three  leagues  distant  from  Talavera 
la  Ileal,  and  situated  stdl  closer  to 
the  river.  It  is  merely  a  post-house, 
where  we  changed  our  horses,  and 
thence  set  off  for  Merida,  another 
stage  of  three  leagues.  Th,e  ground 
now  began  to  wear  a  different  ap¬ 
pearance,  rising  into  small  hills  with 
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mountains  to  the  eastward.  The 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  mark  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Merida,  the  ancient  Me¬ 
rita  Augusta,  situated  close  upon 
the  Guadiana,  over  which  we  pas¬ 
sed  upon  a  noble  Roman  bridge,  in 
admirable  preservation.  Besides  the 
bridge,  Merida  contains  many  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  Roman  power 3  such 
as  an  amphitheatre  almost  entire,  a 
circus  or  chariot  course,  and  a  nau- 
machia  or  aquatic  theatre.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  a  triumnhal 

'  l 

arch  3  a  subterraneous  passage  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  river,  for  watering  the 
cattle  in  times  of  siege 3  a  small 
temple  dedicated  to  Mars,  and  va¬ 
rious  columns  and  broken  arches. 
It  may  give  satisfaction  to  know 
that  this  temple  is  now  cleansed  of 
all  its  impurities  by  holy  water,  and 
holy  tapers,  and  holy  priests  3  and  a 
wooden  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
has  supplied  the  place  of  the  frown¬ 
ing  god  of  war.  The  whole  is  at¬ 
tested  by  a  fair  inscription  on  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  and  which,  as 
if  to  spite  the  manes  of  the  long  de¬ 
parted  founder,  is  in  Latin.  The 
walls  appear  also  to  be  of  Roman 
construction,  although  they  former¬ 
ly  extended  further  into  the  river,  as 
great  masses  of  ruins  in  its  bed  suf¬ 
ficiently  testify. 

“  In  the  market  place,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  erected  a  singular  mo* 
mument  of  their  ignorance.  Three 
ancient  altars  are  piled  one  above 
another  to  form  a  pillar  3  a  stone 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  declaring 
that  it  is  dedicated  to  Concord, 
forms  the  base,  and  a  modern  sta¬ 
tue  of  a  female  saint  stands  upon 
the  summit.  When  we  examine 
these  altars,  the  beautiful  workman¬ 
ship  of  which  shews  the  hand  of  a 
Grecian  sculptor,  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim  against  this  barbarism  which 
has  thus  perverted  their  use,  until 
we  reflect  that  this  has  perhap*  been 
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the  very  means  of  preserving  them 
for  a  nobler  purpose,  and  that  they 
yet  may  one  day  grace  a  nation¬ 
al  collection,  or  the  museums  of 
princes. 

“  Surrounded  by  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  objects,  we  heard  without 
much  regret  that  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  horses  that  day,  and  hav¬ 
ing  finished  our  Spanish  olio,  we 
spent  the  afternoon  in  examining 
them.  In  the  evening  we  bathed 
in  the  Guadiana,  a  luxury  which 
cannot  be  conceived  except  by  those 
who  have  previously  ridden  many 
hours  under  a  scorching  sun.  We 
walked  below  the  town,  over  beds 
of  smooth  stones,  like  the  shingly 
beach  of  Sussex  ;  yet  even  here  we 
found  some  small  bushes,  from  be¬ 
neath  whose  covert  we  plunged  into 
the  river.  It  here  formed  a  wide 
basin,  bottomed  with  pure  sand, 
and  fordable  all  over,  as  we  found, 
to  our  great  surprise,  not  being 
above  five  feet  in  depth  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Above  and  below  this  noble 
basin,  the  river,  more  confined, 
rushed  with  a  murmuring  noise 
over  its  gravelly  bed,  and  this  was 
the  only,  noise  that  we  heard.  Par¬ 
don  me,  reader  3  travellers  have  de¬ 
scribed  with  enthusiasm  even  the 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  why  then 
should  I  pass  over  in  total  silence, 
a  natural  one,  which  far  transcends 
them  all  ? 

“  It  was  eight  o’clock  the  ensu¬ 
ing  morning  before  we  bade  adieu 
to  Merida,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana.  Hitherto  we  had  tra¬ 
velled  from  Lisbon  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  east,  but  now  our  road 
turned  to  the  northward,  and  be¬ 
came  more  varied  and  interesting, 
although  we  had  no  longer  a  viete 
of  the  river.  A  ride  of  two  leagues 
brought  us  to  San  Pedro  de  Merida, 
a  small  and  trifling  village,  situated 
in  a  plain,  where  we  changed  horses, 
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and  proceeded  three  leagues  further 
toLaVenta  de  la  Guia.  This  is  a  small 
town,  and  contains  one  of  the  lew 
good,  or  at  least  tolerable  inns,  to  be 
met  with  on  the  whole  road.  Here 
we  passed  two  or  three  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  were  preparing 
to  set  out,  one  of  my  companions  re¬ 
ceived  a  kick  from  the  postillion’s 
horse,  which  obliged  us,  however 
unwillingly,  to  remain  there  the 
whole  of  that  evening  and  night. 
At  day-break,  however,  our  friend 
was  able  to  mount  once  more  on 
horseback,  and  we  took  the  road 
to  Meajadas,  distant  three  leagues. 
This  is  a  small  town  containing  no¬ 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  and  from 
whence  a  ride  of  six.  leagues 
brought  us  to  Truxillo,  a  small 
town  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  the  birth  place  of 
Pizarro.  A  great  number  of  stone 
crosses  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  but  we  could  not  learn  the 
particular  causes  of  their  erection. 
As  many  of  them  are  of  very  an¬ 
cient  date,  perhaps  they  were  built 
to  propitiate  Heaven  by  those  ad¬ 
venturers  whom  the  success  of  their 
fellow  citizens  attracted  to  South 
America.  At  present  Truxillo  is  in 
a.  state  of  great  decay,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  is  through  narrow  streets, 
almost  choked  up  with,  filth,  in 
honour  of  Pizarro,  we  dined  here, 
and  the  same  evening  pursued  our 
journey  six  leagues  farther,  through 
Carrascal  and  Jaraycejo  to  Miravete. 
Between  Truxillo  and  Miravete,  the 
country  is  reckoned  favourable  to 
robbers,  being  full  of  deep  forests, 
valleys  overgrown  with  trees,  and 
high  grounds,  from  which  they  can 
observe  the  approach  of  travellers. 
These  circumstances  however  tend 
to  render  it  a  romantic  nde,  espe- 
daily  between  Jaraycejo  and  M-ira- 
where  road  crosses  a  high 


mountain,  appertaining  to  a  chain 
of  hills,  branching  from  the  Great1 
Sierra  Morena.  The  ruins  of  an 
old  Moorish  castle  crowned  the 
brow  of  a  distant  hill,  which  we  had 
constantly  in  view.  The  idea  of 
danger,  slight  as  it  was,  by  keeping 
us  silent,  and  as  it  were  compress¬ 
ing  our  thoughts,  gave  a  double  in¬ 
terest  to  the  romantic  scenery  around 
us.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
the  steep  descent  of  which  was  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
passes  of  Spain.  Now  however  an 
excellent  winding  road  leads  to  the 
bottom,  where  we  found  a  few 
houses,  and  a  small  post-house,  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  name  of  Las  Casas 
del  Puerto  de  Miravete,  and  where 
we  willingly  agreed  to  pass  the 
night.  A  family,  consisting  of  a 
decent  matron  and  several  handsome 
girls,  were  all  presently  engaged  in 
preparing  our  evening  repast,  to 
which  their  smiles  and  jokes,  whilst 
they  waited  on  us,  gave  a  greater 
relish.  A  pitcher  of  good  wine 
crowned  the  supper,  over  which  we 
laughed  at  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
and  talked  of  the  pleasures  of  home. 
To  our  great  comfort,  we  found 
clean  beds  to  rest  on  5  and  a  small 
metal  crucifix,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  at  the  head  of 
each,  effectually  guarded  our  nightly 
slumbers. 

“  Before  day-break  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  we  left  Miravete.  The 
path  continued  rugged  and  uneven 
for  some  distance,  till  we  came  to 
an  excellent  road,  along  which  we 
had  not  travelled  far,  before  we  be¬ 
held  the  Tagus,  which  we  soon  after 
crossed  upon  an  excellent  bridge.— 
That  river  runs  here  at  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
is  indeed  its  general  character 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  long 
course.  It  always  runs  with  con¬ 
siderable 
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siderable  rapidity.,  which  shews  a 
constant  descent  from  whence  it 
takes  its 'rise  amoikr  the  mountains 
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on  the  borders  of  Arrngon,  From 
M  iravete  to  the  post-house  of  Al- 
marez  is  a  distance  of  two  leagues, 
and  two  leagues  more  brought  us  to 
Naval  moral  de  Piasencia,  a  small 
and  tolerably  rich  town,  where  we 
breakfasted.  From  Navalmoral, 
another  pest  of  four  leagues  brought 
us  to  La  Calzada  de  Qropesa,  a  small 
town,  where  we  were  again  detained 
the  remainder  of  the  day  for  want  of 
horses  j  several  government  couriers, 
going  different  roads,  having  met 
here  shortly  before  our  arrival.  We 
had  not  al»  at  Merida  the  consolation 
of  reflecting  that  our  detention  was 
well  repaid  by  the  inspection  of  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting-  objects,  tor  this 
place  contained  so  little  worthy  of 
regard,  that  we  were  scarcely  tempt¬ 
ed  to  stir  abroad.  Early  the  next 
day,  a  stage  of  four  leagues  brought 
us  to  La  Venta  de  Pelavenegas,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  three  houses  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood  through  which  we 
bad  been  riding  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning.  Here  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  nothing  but  a  little  dry  bread, 
which  must  have  formed  our  break¬ 
fast,  bad  we  not  been  provided  with 
a  little  chocolate,  which  they  pre¬ 
pared  for  us.  The  woods  here 
abound  with  game,  as  we  could  ob¬ 
serve  by  several  peasants  coming 
in  with  their  guns,  and  loaded  with 
hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  wild 
pigeons. 

“  From  this  lonely  venta  we  rode 
'  four  leagues  to  Talavera  la  Reyna,  a 
city  once  very  populous,  and  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
which  still  maintains  a  considerable 
number  of  looms.  It  is  well  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  Tagus,  and  exhibits 
jn  the  public  buildings  marks  of 
departed  prosperity.  Near  the  town, 
the  toad  toward  Madrid  leads  unde* 
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fine  avenues  of  trees,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  soon  becomes  open  and  sandy, 
over  which,  as  it  was  now  the  heat 
of  the  day,  our  horses  could  go  but 

slowly.  Not  far  from  Talavera,  we 
crossed  the  sandy  bed  of  a  large; 
river  (the  Aiberche)  upon  a  magni¬ 
ficent  stone  bridge  of  many  arches, 
under  only  one  or  two  of  which  a 
small  stream  of  water  crept  slowly 
along.  Nothing  at  first  sight  can 
appear  rpore  ridiculous  to  a  stranger 
than  similar  bridges  which  abound 
in  Spain.  They  appear  as  if  placed 
to  shew  that  a  river  ought  to  be 
there.  But  though  nearly  dry  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  these  channels, 
after  the  rains,  pour  down  immense 
torrents  of  water,  and  it  is  then  that 
the  traveller  perceives  their  utility, 
and  blesses  the  name  of  their  found¬ 
er.  On  our  arrival  at  the  post-house 
of  Sotocochinos,  two  long  leagues 
from  Talavera,  the  heat  became  so 
excessive  that  we  agreed  to  remain 
there  a  few  hours,  and  with  some 
difficulty  procured  a  scanty  rneaL 
— Toward  the  evening  we  agaim 
mounted,  and  rode  five  leagues  to 
Maqueda  3  having  stopped  to  change 
horses  at  the  little  village  of  Bravo. 
Maqueda  is  only  a  small  town  3  but 
there  are  already  symptoms  of  our 
approach  to  the  capital.  At  our 
posado  or  inn,  we  noticed  more  at¬ 
tention  to  cleanliness  and  little 
civilities,  neater  furniture,  and  a 
table  better  Served  in  a  long  hall. — r 
Early  iti  the  rooming  wc  resumed 
our  journey.  After  changing  horses 
at  La  Santa  Cruz  del  Retamar,  live 
leagues  from  Maqueda  brought  us 
to  Palmojado,  a  miserable  village, 
where  we  with  difficulty  procured  a 
little  chocolate  for  our  breakfast. — ■ 
Four  leagues  farther  brought  us  to 
Mostoles,  after  passing  through  the 
village  of  Naval  Carnero,  where  we 
changed  horses.  As  we  were  now 
within  three  leagues  of  Madrid,*  it 

was 
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was  determined  not  to  make  our  en¬ 
try  before  the  evening. 

“  The  heat  of  the  day  was  spent  at 
Jvlostoles,  and  about  six  o’clock  we 
set  out.  A  heavy  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  clouded  all  the 
country  to  the  north  of  us,  served 
to  add  interest  to  our  approach  to 
the  Spanish  capital.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  Mostoles  before 
we  perceived  its  domes  and  spires, 
and  could  determine  exactly  the 
whole  extent,  which  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  ideas  we  had 
formed  of  the  metropolis  of  so  great 
a  kingdom. 

<£  The  lamps  were  already  lighted 
before  we  arrived  at  the  gates,  to 
which  we  approached  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge  over  a  sandy  rivulet, 
called  here  the  river  Manzanares.— - 
All  trie  other  capitals  of  Europe 
stand  upon  great  rivers,  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  therefore  the  Manza¬ 
nares  is  denominated  a  river  5  al¬ 
though  in  winter  it  can  only  be  a 
torrent,  and  in  summer  a  bed  of 
sand.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  entrance 
to  Madrid  is  noble.  We  passed 
under  a  grand  arch  of  stone,  adorned 
with  warlike  trophies,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  a  wide  street,  each  side 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  palaces 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain.  After 
many  windings,  we  arrived  at  the 
market  place,  where  stone  crosses, 
numerous  lights,  and  a  thousand 
different  cries,  assured  us  that  we 
were  once  more  arrived  at  a  me¬ 
tropolis.  ■  A 

t£  In  a  short  time  we  came  to  La 
Cruz  de  Malta,  or  the  Cross  of 
Malta,  one  of  the  most  famous  inns 
of  Madrid,  and  where  I  desired  our 
postilion  to  stop.  Each  of  my  tra¬ 
velling  companions  had  houses  and 
friends  to  repair  to.  They  felt  as  if 
they  had  reached  home,  and  could 
not  but  anticipate  the  pleasure  of 
being  scon  in  the  midst  of  a  happy 
circle.  But  when  they  bade  me 


adieu  I  felt  as  if  suddenly  abandoned, 
a  stranger  and  alone  and  I  went  to 
La  Cruz  de  Malta. 

<£  After  a  journey  of  four  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  under  so  warm 
a  sun,  we  naturally  wish  for  a  quiet 
night’s  rest ;  but  in  the  first  moments 
of  leisure,  I  begin  to  meditate  upon 
the  tract  of  country  through  which 
we  have  passed,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  whom  we  have  seen. — • 
As  Lisbon  stands  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  and  the  sources  of  that 
river  lie  still  further  to  the  north 
east  of  Madrid,  it  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  that  \ye  have  been  gradually 
ascending  from  the  western  shores 
of  Europe  to  nearly  the  centre  0/ 
Spain.  Wherever  we  have  passed 
the  Tagus,  it  flows  with  a  consider¬ 
ably  rapid  current  toward  the  At¬ 
lantic.  But  independently  of  that 
consideration,  the  ascent  has  been 
constantly  obvious  to  us.  Not  only 
the  Tagus  but  every  smaller  river  or 
brook  met  us,  if  I  may  so  say,  on 
the  road  either  running  toward 
the  Tagus  on  the  one  side,  or 
on  the  other  into  the  Guadia- 
11a,  and  so  to  join  the  Atlantic 
to  the  southward,  between  Cape 
St.  Vincent  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  From  the  gulf  of  the 
Tagus,  travelling  to  the  north  east, 
we  first  meet  with  large  sandy 
plains,  bordered  with  mountains  of 
no  great  height.  As  w’e  approach 
Montemor  Novo,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  country  of  hills,  but  it  is  not 
till  we  reach  the  frontiers  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  that  they  can  be  termed 
mountains,  and  even  then  perhaps 
doubtfully.  From  these  heights 
the  mountains  of  Spain  become 
visible,  together  with  the  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  between  them,  co¬ 
vered  in  most  parts  with  forests, 
and  through  which  runs  the  Gua- 
diana,  ana  the  smaller  streams  that 
fall  into  it.  Arrived  at  Merida,  we 
look  back  upon  the  hills,  and  think 

how 
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Low  the  Romans  must  have  felt 
when  they  compared  these  natural 
ramparts  of  the  unconquered  Lusi- 
tanians  with  their  own  stone  walls, 
and  the  broad  river  between  them. 
As  we  recede  from  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana,  we  approach  a  lofty 
branch  of  the  mountains  of  Sierra 
Morena,  and  having  crossed  this 
branch  soon  arrive  at  the  deep 
channel  of  the  Tagus.  These  moun¬ 
tains,  therefore,  by  separating  the 
two  rivers,  serve  to  give  them  their 
different  directions;  for  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  run  nearly  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  for  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  until  the  Guadiana 
reaches  Radajoz,  when  it  makes  a 
sudden  bend,  and  continues  the  rest 
of  its  course  due  south.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  the  ground  con¬ 
stantly  rises  in  terraces  to  Madrid. — • 
The  casual  declivities  bear  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ascents;  a  truth 
which  we  never  lose  sight  of,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  the  road  lies  over 
immense  plains,  or  through  thick 
forests.  When  we  have  reached 
Madrid,  standing  upon  several  hills 
of  a  sandy  stone,  we  still  observe 
the  high  ridge  of  the  Gnadarrama 
mountains  to  the  northward,  and 
their  summits  must  be  amongst  the 
highest  ground  in  Spain. 

“  Retracing  our  route,  we  find 
that  the  roads  in  Portugal  are  in  a 
most  neglected  state,  whilst  in  Spain, 
no  sooner  have  we  passed  the  fron¬ 
tiers  than  we  see  them  excellent 
from  Radajoz  to  Madrid.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their 
reason  for  thus  not  merely  abandon¬ 
ing  their  roads  leading  toward  Spain, 
but  absolutely  leading  them  over  the 
most  difficult  and  rocky  ground : 
<(  We  do  not  wish,”  say  they,  <(  to 
make  a  road  to  Lisbon  for  the 
Spaniards.”  The  Spaniards,  on 
•  the  contrary,  construct  excellent 
roads,,  in  all  directions  from  their 


metropolis  to  the  frontiers,  and  even 
toward  France.  A  generous  spirit 
reduced  to  extremities  disdains  to 
owe  his  safety  to  concealment ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  bares  the  road  to 
his  heart,  and  calls  on  his  enemies 
to  strike.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
Spaniards  affect  no  concealment 
with  respect  to  their  fortifications 
and  harbours.  Any  person  may  ob¬ 
tain  at  Madrid  excellent  plans  of 
Cadiz,  Ferrol,  Barcelona,  &c.  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  government,  and  great¬ 
ly  superior  in  accuracy  to  those  exe¬ 
cuted  in  other  countries.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly 
jealous  on  these  points. 

As  we  have  yet  a  further  jour¬ 
ney  to  make,  if  we  ever  wish  to 
leave  Spain,  I  shall  at  present  say 
nothing  of  the  mode  of  travelling 
until  we  reach  the  port,  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  our  embarkation.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  tills  city,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  misfortunes,  is  still 
perhaps  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the 
greatest  empires,  in  point  of  extent, 
existing. 

Madrid,  like  Petersburg!),  owes 
its  origin  to  political  considerations; 
its  site  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Spain,  and  therefore  considered  as 
the  best  adapted  for  the  foundation 
of  a  capital.  It  however  possesses 
no  other  local  advantages,  and  serves 
to  display  the  Spanish  idea  of  great¬ 
ness  of  mind,  which  consists  in 
choosing  advantageous  mathematical 
points,  without  regard  to  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  then  forcing  Na¬ 
ture  to  bend  to  their  views.  By 
going  only  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
southward,  many  advantageous  and 
beautiful  situations  might  have  been 
chosen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tascus, 
either  on  the  fine  plains  near  Aran- 
juez,  or  on  the  hills  of  Toledo.  As 
if  in  contempt  of  this  noble  river, 
Madrid  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Manzanares,  which  is  only  one  of 
.its  tributary  streams,  and  which  in 
summer  presents  a  rivulet  creeping 
through  a  wide  bed  of  sand.  If, 
however,  we  lose  sight  of  this  ab¬ 
surdity,  it  presents  an  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  houses  being  lofty, 
and  built  of  stone ;  the  streets  well 
paved  and  clean  j  and  the  public 
edifices,  not  being  blackened  With 
smoke  as  in  London,  look  as  if  they 
were  newly  erected.  The  great  or¬ 
naments  of  Madrid,  exclusive  of  its 
palaces  and  its  churches,  are  its 
gates,  resembling  So  many  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  Prado  or  public 
walk.  The  erection  of  these  gates 
was  the  glory  or  the  weakness  of 
Charles  the  Third,  who  has  taken 
due  care  to  record  his  name  upon 
them  in  long  inscriptions  j  but  he 
forgot  to  add  walls  to  them,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  effect.  Beautiful  gates 
are  placed  here  and  there  in  a  miser¬ 
able  wall,  which  a  few  three  pounders 
would  batter  down  in  an  hour  $  so 
strangely  are  magnificence  and  po¬ 
verty  here  blended  together.  The 
Prado,  on  the  contrary,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  all  parts,  being  a  broad 
walk,  adorned  with  handsome 
fountains,  and  divided  into  avenues 
by  rows  of  trees*  it  bounds  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  town,  being 
terminated  at  each  end  by  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  streets 
leading  down  to  it  are  the  broadest 
and  finest  in  Madrid,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  are  the  gardens,  plea¬ 
sure-grounds,  and  palace  of  the  Re- 
tiro,  worthy  of  the  residence  of  a 
prince,  although  at  present  only 
used  by  the  king  as  a  shooting 
ground  during  his  stay  at  Madrid. 
The  fountains  of  the  Prado  are  in 
general  formed  after  antique  models, 
and  the  water  of  one  of  them  is  the 
purest  in  the  whole  city,  and  the 
only  kind  of  which  the  present  king 


drinks,  water  being  his  sole  beve* 
rage.  One  very  broad  walk,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  these  fountains,  is  thronged 
every  fine  evening  with  the  best 
company,  and  on  Sundays,  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family,  ride  up  and 
down  the  carriage  road,  and  salute 
the  people  constantly  as  they  pass. 
It  is  on  the  Prado  that  the  stranger 
may  study  with  advantage  the  dress, 
the  air,  and  the  gait  of  the  Spaniards  j 
for  then  all  pass  in  review  before 
him,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar. 
The  nobleman  alights  from  his  car¬ 
riage,  and  saunters  among  the 
throng,  seemingly  careless  about  his 
fine  dress,  and  the  ornaments  at 
his  button-hole,  although  nobody 
glances  at  them  so  often  as  himself  *y 
the  citizen  dresses  in  the  mode  ge¬ 
neral  throughout  Europe  thirty  years 
ago  ,*  whilst  the  lower  classes  that 
venture  on  the  Prado,  still  wear  their 
cloaks  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
and  thus  preserve  the  last  reliques 
of  the  ancient  toga.  All  the  men 
wear  large  cocked  hats,  and  all 
smoke  qigars  ;  for  this  latter  purpose 
boys  run  up  and  down  the  Prado 
with  a  kind  of  slow  "torch,  which 
burns  without  flaming,  and  serves  to 
light  the  qigars.  In  opposition  to 
them,  water  carriers,  with  their  po¬ 
rous  earthen  vases  and  goblets,  vend 
the  cool  water  of  the  neighbouring 
fountains  5  and  the  various  cries  of 
fire,  fire,  and  fresh  water,  water,  are 
heard  above  the  buz  of  the  minded 
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crowd.  But  the  women  principally 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  stranger. — 
Their  simple  and  elegant  dress,  their 
veils,  which  serve  any  purpose  but 
that  of  concealing  their  faces,  the 
freedom  of  their  walk,  and  their 
looks,  attractive,  but  not  immodest, 
tend  to  make  an  Englishman  forget 
for  moment  that  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  point  of  real  beauty  to  the 
w b m en  o f  h i s  o  w n  ecu n try. 

‘‘  There  is  one  custom  which 

pleased 
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pleased  me  much,  and  which  no 
where  produces  so  striking  an  effect 
as  on  the  Prado.  Exactly  at  sun-set 
the  bells  of  the  churches  and  con¬ 
vents  give  the  signal  for  repeating 
the  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin. — 
In  an  instant  the  busy  multitude  is 
hushed  and  arrested,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  carriages  stop,  the  women  veil 
their  faces  with  their  fans,  the  men 
take  off  their  hats,  and  all  breathe 
out,  or  are  supposed  to  breathe,  a 
short  prayer  to  the  protecting  Power 
which  has  brought  them  to  the  close 
of  another  day.  After  a  short,  a 
solemn,  and  not  an  unpleasing  pause, 
the  men  bow  and  put  on  their  hats, 
the  women  uncover  their  faces,  the 
carriages  drive  on,  and  the  whole 
crowd  is  again  in  motion  as  before. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  Catholic  cus¬ 
toms  which  appears  to  partake  of 
piety  withoutsuperstition,  and  divest¬ 
ed  of  altars,  candlesticks,  tapers,  and 
images.  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  un¬ 
cover  my  head  among  the  crowd 
under  so  noble  a  canopy  as  the 
vault  of  Heaven,  where  some  of  the 
stars  already  begin  to  appear.  Those 
around  me  mutter  a  petition  or  a 
thanksgiving  to  their  favourite  saint, 
or  to  the  Mother  of  God ;  but  I 
have  only  a  heretic  though  heartfelt 
prayer  to  offer  for  those  far  distant 
;  from  me,  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sister, 
or  a  friend. 

The  Manzanares,  although  in 
summer  a  mere  rivulet,  is  yet  of 
great  importance  to  a  large  city,  si¬ 
tuated  in  the  middle  of  an  arid 
country,  and  in  a  warm  climate.  As 
I  the  heat  of  the  summer  increases,  it 
is  carefully  husbanded,  and  led  into 
!  narrow  channels,  where  several  hun- 
|  dreds  of  washerwomen  are  constant¬ 
ly  seen  employed.  In  one  of  these 
i  channels  square  holes  are  dug,  and 
I  .little  huts  covered  with  mats  erect- 
jj  ed  over  them.  These  are  the  baths  of 
!  Madrid,  and  ns  the  stream,  though 


small,  keeps  perpetually  running 
through  them,  they  may  well  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  more  elegant  edifi¬ 
ces.  In  the  month  of  September  these 
are  struck,  one  after  another,  unless 
perhaps  a  solitary  one  remains  until 
heavy  rains  among  the  hills  swell 
the  Manzanares  into  a  torrent,  and 
in  a  night’s  time  sweep  away  all 
vestiges  of  these  summer  structures. 
These  however  seldom  come  una¬ 
wares.  For  several  days  large  clouds 
collect  on  the  summits  of  the  Gua- 
darrama  mountains,  and  announce 
by  their  thick  darkness,  and  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  the  heavy  rains 
which  are  falling  near  the  sources 
of  the  river.  The  distant  thunder 
is  faintly  heard  to  roll  among  the 
valleys,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  even 
reach  as  far  as  Madrid )  but  in  the 
morning  the  air,  which  for  several 
days  has  been  oppressive,  becomes 
cool  and  refreshing,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  some  satisfaction  desire 
a  stranger  to  go  and  see  their  river, 
the  Manzanares. 

“  The  country  around  Madrid 
presents  in  summer  a  parched  and 
barren  appearance.  Immediately 
after  passing  through  most  of  the 
gates  we  enter  as  upon  a  clesert,  and 
look  in  vain,  unless  toward  the 
Manzanares,  for  woods,  or  even 
trees,  except  near  gentlemen’s  seats, 
farm-houses,  or  pleasant  villages. — • 
Of  these  last  a  few  are  seen  at  a 
distance  in  various  directions  •  but 
of  a  dull  and  melancholy  appearance. 
The  towns  and  villages  of  Spain 
may  be  compared  almost  universally 
to  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
where  you  travel  from  one  to  the 
other,  without  seeing  any  interme¬ 
diate  object  that  recalls  the  idea  of 
human  habitation.  From  Lisbon  to 
Madrid,  excepting  two  or  three 
gloomy  castles,  there  is  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman  s  seat  visible  on  the  road. — « 
I  he  ancient  periods  of  internal  war 
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and  rapine  seem  to  have  left  so  strong 
an  impression  on  the  minds  and 
customs  of  the  people,  that  they  are 
afraid  to  inhabit  except  near  to  each 
other,  and  in  clusters  for  mutual 
protection.  Hence  there  is  scarcely 
a  pleasant  walk  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Madrid.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  on  the  north  side  3  for 
although  the  country  is  perfectly 
open,  yet  the  range  of  the  Guadar- 
rama  mountains,  the  nearest  ot 
which  are  about  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  presents  at  all  times  a  grand 
object.  If  the  sky  is  clear,  we  con¬ 
template  with  pleasure  their  bold 
outlines,  the  deep  shades  which 
mark  their  valleys,  and  their  pro¬ 
minent  distant  cliffs,  enlightened  by 
the  sun.  Their  appearance  is  still 
more  interesting  when  shrouded,  al¬ 
most  to  their  bases,  in  clouds  and 
rolling  storms  3  and  in  winter  their 
summits  are  covered  with  snow. — 
Of  a  different  nature  is  a  walk  of  a 
few  miles  along  the  borders  ot  a 
canal  planted  with  trees,  and  not 
>  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  except 
as  the  only  one  of  its  kind  near  the 
city.  This  canal  was  begun  with 
great  eagerness  and  great  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It  was  destined  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  eastern  provinces  3  but  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  rivers  which  take 
^ their  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Arragon  3  namely,  the 
Tagus  running  to  the  westward,  and 
the  Guadalaviar  and  Jucar  which 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  islands  of  Ivica  and  Majorca. 
Reservoirs  were  sketched  out  among 
the  Guadarrama  mountains,  to  col¬ 
lect  and  preserve  the  w  inter  rains  3 
several  miles  of  the  canal  were  dug, 
furnished  with  two  or  three  locks, 
and  planted  along  the  borders  with 
trees  3  but  by  some  fatality,  the 
project  \s  still  incomplete,  or  rather 
has  beeii  abandoned  for  a  new  one, 


The  traveller  toward  San  Udefonso'Of 
Sego\  ia  beholds  the  ruins  of  immense 
mounds  across  the  valleys  destined 
as  reservoirs  ;  or,  if  at.  Madrid,  may- 
walk  a  few  miles  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  along  the  banks  of  a  stagnant 
canal  3  and  he  has  then  seen  all  that 
exists  of  this  mighty  project,  the 
advantages  of  which  to  Spain  were 
to  have  been  incalculable.  A  third 
walk  is  along  the  great  road  leading 
to  San Udefonso,  and  the  Escoriak 
It  runs  for  some  distance  along  the 
Manzanares,  shaded  by  trees  3  and, 
after  walking  a  few  miles,  we  arrive 
at  a  small  wood,  the  only  one  near 
Madrid.  Idere  the  citizens,  both 
men  and  women,  resort  on  their 
holidays  in  great  numbers,  forming 
cheerful  parties  under  the  shade  ot 
the  trees,  where  they  come  and  eat 
their  dinners  with  a  better  relish 
than  at  home.  As  the  Spanish  wo¬ 
men  of  all  ranks  are  wholly  free 
from  reserve,  they  sing,  and  laugh, 
and  joke  with  the  passing  stranger, 
whom  they  never  fail  to  offer  a  share 
of  their  repast. 

“  The  air  of  Madrid  is  remarkably 
pure  and  healthy,  arising  from  its 
being  situated  at  a  much  greater 
height  above  the  level  ot  the  sea 
than  any  other  capital  in  Europe. — 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  delightful 
coolness  of  the  mornings,  or  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stars  at  night.  Hie 
moonlight  evenings  above  all  are  de¬ 
licious,  almost  beyond  what  we  can 
form  an  idea  of,  even  from  the  finest 
frosty  nights  of  England.  It  is  on 
such  nights  that  the  soul  of  the 
stranger  is  filled  with  a  secret  plea¬ 
sure,^  whilst  he  beholds  so  mild  a 
light,  and  breathes  so  pure  an  air. 
It  is  on  such  nights  that  the  lover 
places  himself  beneath  the  window 
of  his  mistress,  and  to  his  tinkling 
guitar  si’ngs  his  hopes  and  fears,  the 
pangs-of  jealousy,  or  the  pleasures  of 
mutual  affection.  If  she  be  not 
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lirikind  the  casement  is  opened  and 
shut  at  intervals,  to  shew  that  he  is 
heard,  and  even  this  slight  proot 
of  regard  delights  him. 

(i  The  whole  population  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  consisting  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  may 
be  said  to  be  merely  an  appendage 
to  the  court,  the  absence  of  which  is 
immediately  arid  sensibly  felt.  In  or¬ 
der  to  break,  or  rather  to  prevent  the 
reviving  of  the  ancient  feudal  spirit* 
the  crown  insists  upon  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  residing  in  the 
capital  5  and  what  was  at  first  a  po¬ 
litical  institution  has  now  become 
so  much  a  fashion,  that  a  banish¬ 
ment  to  the  country  is  considered 
as  a  most  grievous  punishment.-— 
From  this  great  concourse  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  manners  even  of  the  lower 
;  classes  partake  of  much  urbanity, 
i  yet  in  some  parts  mixed  with  an 
attention  to  punctilios.  If  two  por¬ 
ters  meet,  they  do  not  fail  to  salute 
each  other  with  the  title  of  senor 
and  cavallero ;  but  all  ranks  are 
jealous  of  giving  the  wall  in  walking 
the  streets,  and  duels  have  not  un- 
frequently  taken  place  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  Assassinations  are  however 
less  frequent,  considering  the  popu¬ 
lation,  than  in  most  of  the  other 

I  great  towns  in  Spain. 

“  In  their  diet  the  citizens  are 
temperate  and  uniform.  The  uni¬ 
versal  and  regular  dish  for  all  ranks 
is  the  pucheiro,  a  kind  of  stew  of 
meat  and  an  excellent  species  ot 
large  pea,  which  grows  in  the  utmost 
perfection  near  San  Ildefpnso  :  with 
by  far  the  greater  part,  this  forms 
1  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  and  is 
1  truly  a  national  dish,  being  regularly 
|  served  every  day  at  the  king’s  table, 
|  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  poorest  me- 
:i  chanic.  In  most  of  the  other  articles 
1  of  their  cookery  oil  is  greatly  used, 
I  and  that  in  general  of  a  very  indif- 
|  ’  ferent  quality  •  indeed  they  use  the 
ISOS. 


same  for  their  kitchens  as  for  burn¬ 
ing  in  their  lamps.  The  oil  of  Va¬ 
lencia  is  excellent,  but  that  is  never 
met  with  on  the  roads*  and  an 
Englishman  is  astonished  to  find 
that,  except  at  Madrid,  he  cannot 
obtain,  at  any  price,  such  good  oil 
as  is  commonly  used  in  London.— 
There  are  some  landlords  that  draw 
their  wine  and  their  vinegar  from  the 
same  cask ;  but  all  of  them  draw 
the  oil  for  their  lamps  and  their  ra¬ 
gouts  from  the  same  jar  3  with  such 
oil,  water,  vinegar,  garlick,  and 
bread,  cut  small  and  mixed  up  cold 
together,  a  Spaniard  forms  a  mess, 
with  which  he  appeases  his  hunger 
for  the  whole  day.  On  the  road 
from  Lisbon,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue,  made  us  relish  these  kinds 
of  bread  and  water  sallads,  but  when 
placed  before  us  at  Madrid,  although 
made  of  better  materials,  we  hardly 
deigned  to  look  at  them.  Two 
other  great  ingredients  in  Spanish 
cookery  are,  the  tomata  or  love 
apple,  and  the  green  pepper  pod. — > 
The  former  stewed,  and  the  latter 
boiled,  and  eaten  with  bread,  form 
in  their  seasons  very  material  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  tomata  is  indeed  in  general  use 
over  all  the  countries  of  the  Levant  3 
although  pulpy,  and  possessing  very 
little  nourishment,  and  generally 
unpleasant  in  the  taste  to  strangers. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
markets  of  Madrid  are  scantily 
enough  supplied  with  meat,  but 
plentifully  with  vegetables  and 
fruits  ;  of  the  latter,  the  grapes 
melons,  peaches,  and  cherries,  arc 
delicious.  In  their  great  entertain¬ 
ments,  they  are  fond  of  bringing  in 
one  dish  after  another 3  reserving 
what  they  esteem  the  best  to  the 
last,  as  if  they  delighted  in  taking 
their  guests  by  surprise ;  enticing, 
and  in  a  manner  ft  icing  them  to  eat 
more,  after  being  already  satisfied, 
L  During 
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During  dinner  they  drink  plenti¬ 
fully  enough  of  wine  diluted  with 
water,  and  a  few  bottles  of  French 
wines  terminate  the  repast.  After 
rising;  from  table,  coffee  is  served 
iHound,  and  the  party  breaks  up. — 
•Most  of  the  guests  retire  to  their 
siesta  or  afternoon’s  nap,  universal 
throughout  Spain  ;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  fresh  parties  are  again  formed, 
either  for  cards,  the  Prado,  or  the 
theatre.  As  the  pucheiro  is  the 
general  dinner,  so  a  single  cup  of 
chocolate,  with  a  little  bread,  is  the 
universal  breakfast  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
after  which  they  drink  a  glass  or  two 
of  cold  water.  Whenever  they  tra¬ 
vel  they  carry  chocolate  with  them, 
and  when  they  can  procure  nothing 
else,  with  a  little  warm  water  and 
some  bread,  they  make  a  kind  of 
tneal  with  which  they  are  contented.. 
Yet  I  have  had  many  occasions 'to 
rein  ark,  that  their  temperance  is 
perhaps,  in  general*  more  constrain¬ 
ed,  than  constitutional  or  voluntary. 
At  all  public  tables  1  have  seen  that 
a  Spaniard  eats  full  as  much  as  the 
foreigner  by  his  side.  In  the  use  ot 
wine  they  are  certainly  temperate, 
and  a  drunken  Spaniard,  even  of  the 
lowest  class,  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid.  To  atone  for 
this,  they  smoke  immoderately,  and 
at  all  hours,  from  their  first  rising 
to  their  hour  of  going  to  bed.  ,They 
do  not  use  pipes,  but  smoke  the  to¬ 
bacco  leaf  itself  rolled  up,  or  cut 
small  and  wrapped  in  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing,  such  as  paper,  or  the  thin  leaves 
of  maiz.  Great  quantities  of  to¬ 
bacco  thus  prepared  are  imported 
from  the  Havannah,  under  the  name 
of  cigars,  in  slight  cedar  or  maho¬ 
gany  boxes,  containing  a  thousand 
each.  Those  wrapt  in  the  leaf  of 
maiz  are  called  paehillos,  or  little 
straws,  and  are  chiefly  smoked  by 
the  .  women,  fbr  whose  use  also 
others  are  farmed  of  white  paper, 


ornamented  with  a  kind  of  gold 
wire.  I  have  seen  women  of  some 
rank  playing  at  cards,  and  smoking 
these  paehillos.  The  great  Duchess 
of  Alva,  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  noble  spirited  women  that  Spain 
has  produced  for  many  years,  was 
fond  of  using  them. 

“  The  amusements  are  now  much 
the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  contain  little  that  is  na¬ 
tional,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
bull-lights  by  the  present  king.  Hu¬ 
manity  was  the  motive  alleged  for 
this  suppression )  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  people 
loudly  expressing  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  some  orders  given  by  him 
relative  to  the  management  of  a 
fight  where  he  was  present.  The 
murmur  was  called  a  mutiny :  des¬ 
potism  was  alarmed ;  and  either  to 
shew  his  fears,  or  his  power,  the 
king  at  once  forbade  this  favourite 
diversion  of  a  great  people.  The 
heat  of  the  climate  discourages  ath¬ 
letic  exercises ;  walking  on  the  Pra¬ 
do,  riding  in  carriages,  cards,  smok¬ 
ing,  and  billiards,  are  therefore  the 
principal  amusements  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Madrid.  Their  theatres 
are  seldom  thronged  but  on  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  new  piece ;  and 
the  public  taste  is  certainly  here  not 
very  correct,  and  often  applauds  not 
merely  buffooneries,  but  indecency. 
Translations  from  Kotzebue  and  the 
German  dramatists  have  also  found 
their  way  to  the  Spanish  boards) 
and,  although  favourably  enough 
received,  have  not  been  crowned 
with  that  madness  of  applause  which 
some  years  ago  disgraced  the  publip 
taste  of  England.  They  are  fond  of 
dramas,  taken  from  their  own 
history,  and  I  have  seen  a  Spa** 
niff  audience  kindled  into  a  mo¬ 
mentary  enthusiasm  by  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  brave  actions  of 
a  Cortez,  or  a  Pi zarro  y or  melted 
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into  tears  at  the  sight  of  Columbus 
in  chains,  whilst  he  related  what  he 
had  done  for  his  country,  and  re¬ 
proached  an  ungrateful  court  for  his 
unrewarded  services  and  unmerited 
suffering^.  The  play  is  generally 
followed  by  a  dance  oi  one  or  two 
persons,  and  is  either  the  Fandango 
or  Bolera.  The  former  is  not  very  de¬ 
cent  }  but  the  latter,  in  which  the 
dancers  keep  time  with  their  casta¬ 
nets,  is  pleasing.  The  people  are 
astonishingly  fond  of  both,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  dance  lasts  but  a  very 
short  time,  appear  to  derive  more 
pleasure  from  it  than  the  whole  oi 
the  play.  The  dress  of  the  female 
dancers  is  that  of  the  Andalusian 
women,  carried  to  excess  in  orna¬ 
ments,  spangles,  and  fringes,  but 
producing  a  rich  and  seductive  effect. 

During  my  residence  in  Madrid, 
I  saw  and  heard  but  little  of  the 
.  Holy  Inquisition,  once  so  formidable 
in  Spain,  and  which  still  remains 
(anxious  to  prevent  the  rapid  pro- 
j  gress  of  knowledge.  A  Spaniard, 
j  however,  of  undoubted  veracity,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  instances  sometimes 
:  occurred  of  its  exerting  a  portion  of 
i that  enormous  power  which  it  still 
^nominally  holds.  Returning  home 
j  late  one  evening,  in  passing  a  large 
i  building,  his  ears  were  struck  with 
deep  groans,  which  seemed  faintly 
to  pierce  the  thick  walls  of  the 
:  building.  Fie  anxiously  stopped  to 
listen  j  but  scarcely  had  he  inclined 
i  his  ear,  when  two  men,  who  by 
;  their  dress  he  knew  to  be  the  ser- 
[  vants  of  the  Inquisition,  suddenly 
r  issued  from  underneath  a  dark 
:  gateway,  and  in  stern  language  or- 
i  dered  him  to  be  gone  j  a  mandate 
with  which  Ire  did  not  fail  instantly 
to  comply. 

“  One  part  of  the  duty  of  this 
Institution  consists  in  the  inspection 
of  all  hooks  brought  to  Madrid  :  an 
;  inspection  which  is  rigorously  per¬ 


formed.  When  my  little  portman¬ 
teau  arrived  by  the  carrier  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  I  was  requested  to  attend  at  the 
Custom-House,  with  the  key,  that 
its  contents  might  be  examined. — - 
Two  reverend  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Inquisition  were  present,  and  at  the 
sight  of  their  stem  countenances  I 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  my  Lucre¬ 
tius,  the  constant  companion  of  all 
my  travels.  Their  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  was  very  short.  Be¬ 
fore  them  lay  a  thick  quarto  volume* 
containing  a  list  of  all  the  books  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Inquisition,  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  To  this  they 
referred,  and  as  Lucretius,  Livy,  and 
Euclid,  were  not  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber  proscribed,  I  was  charged  a 
trifling  duty,  and  my  books  were 
allowed  to  pass.  The  two  Inspec¬ 
tors  freely  allowed  me  to  examine 
the  list :  where,  amongst  others,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  the  English 
Spectator.  The  Spectator  a  prohi¬ 
bited  book  in  the  metropolis  of 
Spain,  and  Lucretius  licensed  !  But 
the  authors  of  the  Spectator  were 
English  heretics,  and  Lucretius  was 
only  an  atheist. 

“  With  respect  to  the  public 
buildings  of  Madrid,  it  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  plan  of  this  hasty  jour¬ 
nal  to  enumerate  them.  Suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
church  or  a  convent  that  does  not 
contain  seme  peculiarity  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  some  picture,  statue,  or  co¬ 
lumn  worthy  of  being  seen.  The 
palace  of  the  lie  tiro,  and  still  more 
the  new  palace,  contains  many  cu¬ 
riosities,  and  valuable  paintings. — 
The  latter,  like  many  great  Spanish 
undertakings, ^remains  unfinished 
if  completed,  it  would  certainly  be 
the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Eu¬ 
rope  i  and  its  situation  on  the  br6w 
of  a  hill,  fronting,  the  Man  z  an  a  re  3, 
adds  .an  effect  still  more  imposing. 
Above  all,  the  Royal  Museum  must 
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not  pass  unnoticed^  Here  there  is 
no  need  of  tickets  or  money  to  gain 
admission.  It  is  open  on  certain 
days  in  the  week.,  and  at  stated 
hours,  during  which  every  person  of 
a  tolerably  decent  appearance  is  ad¬ 
mitted;  The  collection  of  animals, 
birds,  ores,- spars,  and  other  articles 
of  natural  history,  is  not?  perhaps 
superior  to  those  of  many  other 
countries ;  but  the  curiosities  from 
South  America,  and  which  are  shewn 
apart,  are  such  as  can  no  where  else 
be  found.  Not  only  the  skins  of 
animals  and  birds,  peculiar  to:  that 
Continent,  are  there  preserved,  but 
the  arms,  dress,-  and  utensils  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  Among  these 
maybe  observed  their  grear  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  drinking  cup  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  formed  of  a  single  precious 
atone,  and  bis  golden  sceptre.  The 
eight  of  these  trophies,  purchased  at 
the  expence  of  so  much  innocent 
Mood,  awakens  deep  reflections  in 
the  mind. 

The  religious  processions  are 
managed  here  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  may  indeed  be  termed 
one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  people*.  Sometimes  it  is  the  re- 
lique  ot  a  martyr,  sometimes  of  a 
female  saint,  and*  even  of  an  apostle, 
or  a  primitive  father  of  the  church. 
The  invaluable  skull,  or  arm,  or 
finger,  is  carried  through  the  streets, 
encased  in  gold,  and  covered  with  a 
canopy,  and  the  people  throw  them¬ 
selves  on  their  knees  as  it  approaches 
them.  But  great  is  the  joy  when 
the  entire  body  of  a  saint,  or  a  whole 
bag  of  holy  bones,  is  the  subject  of 
the  piece.  Notice  is  publicly  given 
of  the  streets  through  which  the  pro¬ 
cession  is  to  pass,  and  the  balconies 
are  hung  with  rich  carpets  and  vel¬ 
vet  curtains,  at  the  stoe  time  that 
they  are  crowded  with  women 
dressed  in  their  finest  clothes.  First 
marches  a  band  ot  music  playing  so¬ 


lemn  tunes  ;  then  choristers,  wh&r 
eh aitot  anthems ;  and  they  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  double  row  ofi 
monks,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their, 
hands,  and  generally  clothed  in 
white.  A  little  boy,  and  sometimes 
a  man,  walks  alongside*  of  each  oft 
the  monks,  and  catches  the  wax 
which  drops  from  the  tapers ;  and1 
it  is  indeed  astonishing  how  much  is 
thus  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
single  procession.  At  length  appears 
the  holy  relique,  carried  by  six  or 
eight  sturdy  priest's,  on  a  shrine  of 
massy  silver,-  and  shaded  from  the 
night  air  by  a  rich  canopy  of  silk. — ■ 
A  priest  precedes  it,  swinging  a  sil¬ 
ver  censer,  which  throws  out  clouds 
of  perfume,  and  walking  backwards, 
that  he  may  not  seem  to  shew  any 
disrespect  to  the  sacred  bones.  A 
company  of  soldiers'  with  fixed 
bayonets  closes  the  procession  :  and 
happy  are  they  who  are  chosen  for 
this  service,  not  only  on  account  ©1 
tiie  holiness  of  the  office,  but  also 
because  they  are  paid  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  each.  A  vast  crowd  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  condi¬ 
tion,  follow  the  whole  with  heads 
uncovered.  I  saw  the  reliques  ot 
Santa  Barbara  thus  carried  and  thus 
attended.  It  was  on  the  very  same 
day  and  hour,  some  thousand  years 
ago,  as  every  body  well  knows,  that 
she  was  carried  up  into*  Heaven, 
being  a  particular  favourite  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Fortunately,  she  left 
behind  her  all  her  clothes,  even  to; 
the  shoes  on  her  feet,  and  the  jewels* 

'  in.  her  hair,  and  which  it  need  notji 
be  doubted-  have  ever  since  been! 
scrupulously  preserved.  The  placet 
ot  the  body  was  supplied  by  thei 
image  of  a  handsome  young  woman, 
richly  dressed,  reposing  on  a  couch: 
of  silver,  and  her  head  encircled: 
with  golden  rays  but  I  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  find  that  female  dress  hath 
undergone  so  little  variation  in  Spain: 

for 
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for  these  'last  thousand  years.  Santa 
Barbara  might  have  gone  to  court 
-without  being  stared  at  3  and  even 
her  shoes,  which  were  of  red  Mo¬ 
rocco  leather,  1  should  have  ima¬ 
gined  had  been  made  only  a  few 
■days  before,  had  not  two  long  tows 
of  tapers,  a  band  of  soldiers,  and 
a  kneeling  multitude,  sufficiently 
-proved  that  they  could  not  be  less 
than  a  millenium  old.  A  church 
had  been  previously  illuminated,  and 
prepared  for  lier  reception,  and 
rockets  were  fired  in  'constant  suc¬ 
cession,  until  she  was  safely  lodged 
before  the  grand  altar.  Here  she 
lay  in  state,  until  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Madrid  had 
passed  in  review  through  the  church, 
and  paid  their  devotions  at  her 
shrine.  I  held  up  a  little  girl  in 
1  rmy  arms,  that  she  might  see  ove'r 
1  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  during 
1  this  time  some  pious  Spaniard  took 
an  opportunity  of  picking  my  pocket, 
i  under  the  very  nose  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  This  was  the  price  l  paid 
1  for  beholding  the  mummeries  play- 
I  ed  off  before  this  great  wooden  doll. 

1  was  hardly  jess  fortunate  on  ano- 
I  {her  occasion.  Returning  home  one 
,  evening,  I  noticed  a  crowd  at  the 
j .corner  of  a  .street,  listening  to  a 
i  friar,  who  was  haranguing  them 
i  from  under  the  penthouse  of  a  door. 

I  Tull  of  curiosity,  1  mingled  with  the 

rest,  anf  heard  a  serious  discourse, 
[  solemnly  delivered.  Toward  the 
:  close  of  his  harangue,  however,  he 
I utapped  on  the  door  behind  him  ;  a 
.gmall  wicket  in  it  was  opened,  and 

2  crucifix  and  lighted  taper  were 


handed  out :  these  he  held  up  with 
vehemence,  and  gestures,  and  ex¬ 
clamations,  and  in  an  instant  down 
came  all  present  on  their  knees,  ex¬ 
cept  myself,  who  remained  standing 
for  a  few  moments,  surprised  by  the 
unexpectedness  of  -the  rnanceuvre, 
A  violent  .tug  on  the  coat,  however, 
was  soon >a  sufficient  hint,  and  1  was 
obliged  to  kneel  in  the  dirt  among 
the  rest.  But  after  this  I  took 
great  care  to  avoid  all  -such  .pious 
crowds. 

“  I  have  now  related  all  that  par® 
ticularly  struck  me. during  my  stay 
at  Madrid.  As  a  capital,  I  admire 
it  as  being  the  centre  ©f  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  a  clear  and  healthy  air,  well 
-built,  plentifully  supplied  with  pure 
water,  and  ornamented  with  several 
public  works,  which  bespeak  a  na¬ 
tional  character  aiming  at  greatness. 
But  I  am  grieved  do  see  new  palaces 
building,  white  canals  are  left  un¬ 
finished  under  the  walls  ►af  the  town, 
and  in  a  climate  where  they  might 
be  rendered  of  such  vast. utility.  I 
sufficiently  esteem  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  3  but  I  regret  to 
find  their  most  private  conversations 
cramped  by  the  fear  of  speaking  any 
thing  which  might  come  to  the  ears 
of  a  jealous  government.  I  feel 
myself,  like  all  the  rest,  merely  an 
appendage,  and  one  of  the  slaves  of 
the  court.  Spies  wrapped  up  in 
large  cloaks  stand  at  the  corners  of 
all  the  streets.  Men  converse  hcry  in 
whispers  and  shrugs,  and  I  am  tired 
of  being  constantly  reminded  by  my 
friends,  that  I  must  not  speak  with 
so  much  freedom.” 
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u  A  I.GECJRAS,  situated  on 
/  4  the  western  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar,  was,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century, 
a  place  of  little  importance,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  fishermen's 
huts;  but  the  capture  and  con¬ 
tinued  possession  of  Gibraltar 
by  tire  English,  rendered  a  coun¬ 
terpoint  in  the  Bay  necessary,  to 
Spain,  and  from  that  moment  it  has 
continued  to  increase.  Its  chief 
trade  in  time  of  peace  is  a  contra¬ 
band  one  with  the  English  ;  but  it 
flourishes  mostly  in  war,  from  the 
great  resort  of  gun-boats  and  priva¬ 
teers,  which  find  here  a  commodious 
situation  for  observing  and  capturing 
enemy’s  vessels  in  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
built  partly  on  a  flat  along  the  beach, 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  small 
heights,  which  form  the  first  eleva¬ 
tion  from  the  sea  towards  the  moun¬ 
tains  behind  the  town.  These  moun¬ 
tains  appear  in  general  to  be  about 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  extend¬ 
ing  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  the  borders  or  the  straits  near 
Tariila,  towards  the  mountains  of 
Granada,  of  which  they  probably 
form  an  appendage.  They  are  con¬ 
siderably  steep  towards  the  Bay,  but 
still  more  so  on  the  western  side, 
where  they  present,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  bare  summits,  ap¬ 
parently  inaccessible,  and  valleys  of 
great  depth.  From  them  How  se¬ 
veral  small  streams,  which  fall  into 
tne  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these 'streams,  named  El 
Miel,  forms’ a  creek,  the  banks  on 
one  side  of  which  are  steep,  but  flat 
on  the  other,  and  on  this  flat  stands 


the  lower  part  of  Algeciras.  In  this;: 
part  is  the  market-place,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  a  fountain,  where  the  water 
brought  by  the  aqueduct  from  the; 
bills  is  discharged,  and  serves  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  whole  town  and  shipping.-;! 
very  little  rain  being  collected  lm; 
cisterns.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  town  by  no  means  belies  the1 
flrst  impressions  made  on  descending; 
into  it  from  the  mountains,  being; 
poorly  built,  except  a  few  houses! 
belonging  to  the  principal  inhabit¬ 
ants;  and  even  they  are  unworthy  of;: 
notice,  the  residence  of  the  governor' 
being  inferior  in  appearance  to  that: 
of  an  ordinary  gentleman’s  house  In; 
England.  The  streets,  however,  are: 
not  inconveniently  narrow,  and  the: 
houses  being  generally  built  ot  stone,, 
however  rough,  have  a  better  look; 
than  the  mud- walled  and  straw- 
thatched  houses  so  common  in  the; 
western  provinces.  The  inhabitants: 
make  great  use  of  flat  grey  stones  to; 
roof  their  houses.  This  stone  is  I 
found  in  quarries,  in  a  bay  to  the i 
southward  of  the  town,  and  separates! 
naturally  into  large  laminae  or  plates*, 
and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  I  j 
purpose,  not  being  apt  to  break,  nor  I 
to  loosen  and  blow  off  in  heavy 
winds,  like  slates.  The  chief  anUli 
indeed  only  ornament  of  the  town  is : 
the  steeple  of  the  new  church  in  i< 
the  upper  square.  It  is  merely  a  H 
quadrangular  tower  of  stone,  from ; 
the  top  of  which  the  signals  made  ; 
along  the  coast  are  answered  and. 
repeated.  It  is  partly  built  out  of  I! 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  tower : 
which  stood  on  the  same  spot ;  and  i 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  old  1- 
mortar  had  become  as  bard  as  stone, 
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and  has  been  worked  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  employed  as  such  in 
the  new  building.  The  church,  in 
its  interior  regulations,  partakes  in 
a  very  faint  degree  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  churches  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Spain  5  and  shews  from 
this  material  distinction  the  recent 
rise  of  Algeciras. 

■  “  But  whatever  may  be  the  gene¬ 
ral  wretchedness  of  its  appearance, 
Algeciras  becomes  of  importance 
on  two  considerations  ;  the  one  of  a 
partial,  the  other  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture.  In  1801,  an  English  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  attacked  a  fleet  of  French 
and  Spanish  ships  anchored  under 
the  batteries,  and  were  repulsed. — • 
An  English  line  of  battle  ship,  the 
|  Hannibal,  74,  grounded,  and  having 
lost  nearly  half  her  crew,'  struck  to 
the  batteries.  After  being  taken 
i  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
1  name  was  altered  to  the  Algeciras. 
This  event  alone  would  seem  to 
(render  it  a  place  worthy  of  notice, 
land  the  first  question  which  an 
[Englishman  eagerly  inquires,  is, 
r  To  what  battery  did  the  Hannibal 
[strike  ?’  He  is  surprised  to  be  shewn 
la  kind  of  redoubt,  close  to  the 
;i  northward  of  the  town,  with  a  low 
[  parapet  wall,  furnished  with  six  or 
|eight  heavy  brass  cannon,  and  to- 
, wards  the  high  road  surrounded 
principally  by  a  thick  hedge  of  aloes. 
A  few  more  guns  are  disposed  on 
ljt.he  heights  along  shore  ;  but  about 
(half  musket  shot  from  the  beach  is 
Sa  small  rocky,,  island,  on  which  is 
built  a  fort  of  some  strength,  and 
[this -completes  the  defence  of  Alge- 
iciras  towards  the  sea.  Three  miles 
to  the  south  is  a  fine  bay,  on  one 
point  of  which  stands  a  Martello 
[signal  tower,  and  a  battery  of  five 
dieavy  cannon;  but  at  too  great  a 
(distance  to  be  of  any  use  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  town,  being  indeed  merely 


calculated  to  protect  the  mouth  of 
the  bay ;  and  even  lor  that  I  was  a 
witness  of  its  being  of  little  use. 

“  The  fortifications  and  batteries 
of  Algeciras  then,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  are  as  contemptible  as  the 
town  itself;  but  what  renders  it 
chiefly  notorious  is,  the  shelter  it 
affords  to  the  numerous  gun-boats 
and  small  privateers  which  infest 
the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  consequent  great  annoyance 
to  the  English  commerce.  These 
gun-boats  are  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  tons  burthen,  with  two  masts, 
and  large  lateen  sails.  They  are  full 
of  men ;  and  in  calm  weather  can 
be  rowed  nearly  four  miles  in  an 
hour.  In  general  they  have  a  single 
gun  in  the  bows,  carrying  a  ball 
of  thirty-two  or  thirty-six  Spanish 
pounds ;  but  sometimes  they  am 
armed  with  two  long  24 -pounders, 
either  both  forward,  or  one  in  the 
bow  and  the  oilier  astern.  In  a 
fresh  breeze  these  boats  can  do  little 
injury,  not  only  because,  being 
strongly  and  heavily  built,  the  weight 
of  their  guns  buries  them  under 
every  wave  ;  but  even,  were  they 
not  to  dip,  the  sudden  rise  and  fall 
in  such  small  vessels  prevents  the 
taking  any  just  aim.  But  in  calms 
or  light  airs  they  are  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  much  mischief,  every  thing  be¬ 
ing  then  in  their  favour.  With  the 
assistance  of  their  oars,  they  can  go 
ahead  and  manoeuvre  round  even  a 
ship  of  war;  and  should  it  be  quite 
calm,  take  whatever  station  they 
choose,  without  it  being  in  the 
power  of  their  enemy  to  prevent 
them.  Their  guns  being  of  a  great 
length  and  calibre,  they  can  place 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
vessels’  stern  or  bow  chasers,  whilst 
they  fire  along  the  level  surface  of 
the  water  with  as  much  deliberation, 
and  as  unmolested,  as  if  firing  at  a 
mark.  Adel* to  this,  a  vessel  is  a 

large 
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large  object,  and  hardly  to  be  missed 
by  their  gunners,  however  unskil¬ 
ful  :  whilst  thep,  on  the  contrary, 
present  only  the  bow  of  a  boat  low 
in  the  water,  and  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hit.  Such  are  their  advan¬ 
tages  in  calms  or  light  airs  ;  and  it.  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  capture  many  vessels  in  a  place 
subject  to  such  capricious  currents, 
and  sudden  shifts  of  wind,  as  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  long  wars 
with  England  have  taught  the  Spa¬ 
niards  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  these  floating  one-gun  bat¬ 
teries.  When  there  is  a  breeze  of 
wind  they  lie  quiet  under  the  heights 
of  Algeciras,  while  the  English  fri¬ 
gates  cruize  backwards  and  forwards 
constantly  in  view.  But  in  the  calm 
mornings  which  commonly  succeed 
the  heavy  easterly  gales,  they  may 
be  seen  rowing  out  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay  in  fleets.  They  are  then 
full  of  courage,  and  vow  nothing- 
less  than  the  total  destruction  of 
their  enemies.  When  arrived  in 
the  gut,  perhaps  they  behold  an 
English  vessel,  which  will  not  obey 
the  helm,  carried  hither  and  thither 
by  the  violent  eddies  from  both 
shores.  The  lust  of  plunder  stimu¬ 
lates  them  to  venture  out,  in  which 
case  the  ship,  if  a  merchantman, 
has  little  chance  of  escape*  Should 
they  succeed  in  the  capture,  all  the 
boats  immediately  ply  their  oars, 
ari4if  the  calm  continues,  soon  tow 
their  prize  under  the  batteries,  of 
Algeciras.  Thus,  if  fortunate,  they 
gain  a  vessel  worth  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  pounds  or  more  5  if  taken, 
they  lose  a  boat  and  one  gun,  and 
the  pri.so.neis  are  sent  over  again 
from  Gibraltar  in  a  few  days.  Such 
is  the  case  in  calms  ;  but  with  an 
ordinary  breeze,  and  in  deep  water, 
a  single  English  frigate  is  sufficient 
to  put  to  flight  all  the  gun-boats 
fi'orn  Cadiz  to  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 


iC  When  at  Algeciras,  I  saw  this 
sufficiently  demonstrated.  Signals 
were  made  for  an  English  convoy 
having  entered  the  gut.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  nearly  calm  ;  and  all  the 
boats  got  under  weigh,  full  of  men, 
and  with  infinite  bustle  and  noise. — • 
Nothing  else  was  expected  than  the 
capture  of  the  whole  convoy  5  but 
unfortunately  for  them,  a  small 
breeze  sprung  up  soon  afterwards, 
and  a  frigate  and  a  brig  of  war  were 
seen  standing  out  of  Gibraltar,  right 
across  the  bay.  I  was  already  out 
of  the  town,  and  near  the  Martello 
tower,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
bay  already  mentioned,  when  the 
gun- boats  had  begun  to  collect  to¬ 
gether  on  the  approach  of  the  fri¬ 
gate.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first 
to  fire,  both  from  their  boats  and 
their  batteries  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  while  the  frigate  stood 
on  without  returning  a  single  shot, 
until  so  near  that  grape  could  reach 
them.  •  Then  she  opened  her  ports, 
luffing  up  in  the  wind  and  bearing 
away  alternately,  so  as  to  bring  both 
her  broadsides  into  action,  and  pour¬ 
ed  such  a  shower  of  round  and  grape 
shot,  that  not  only  the  boats,  but 
the  sea,  all  round  them,  seemed  to. 
be  covered.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
long  withstand  this  terrible  hail. 
They  altered  their  course,  and  pulled 
with  all  their  might  for  Algeciras, 
Whilst  the  shot  of  the  frigate  conti¬ 
nued  to  whistle  over  their  heads, 
and  strike  the  rocks  on  shore  with  a, 
great  noise,  shattering  portions  ot 
them  into  large  splinters.  The  brig 
never  fired  a  shot,  but  stood  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  shore,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  afiy  boat  that 
might  drop  behind.  With  the  loss 
of  some  men  killed  and  wounded, 
however,  and  one  boat  sunk,  the 
rest  got  back,  and  the  English  con¬ 
voy  passed  in  perfect  safety. 

B  'phis  issue  of  an  engagement 

between 
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I  between  a  single  frigate  and  all  the 
gun-boats  of  Algeciras,  along  their 
own  shores,  sufficiently  shewed  what 
I  would  have  been  their  fate  in  the 
i  middle  of  the  bay  or  the  open  sea. 

Some  would  have  been  run  down, 

{  others  sunk,  and  others  taken,  with 
the  loss  of  half  their  crews,  from  the 
fire  of  the  lofty  decks  of  the  frigate. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  not 
i  one  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the 
story;  unless  indeed  their  repeated 
and  fervent  prayers  to  Saint  Antonio 
had  induced  his  interposition,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sudden  calm,  in  their  be¬ 
half.  I  had  thus  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  total  inutility  of  all  such 
paltry  craft,  however  strongly  con¬ 
structed,  and  however  numerous, 
when  put  in  competition  with  large 
ships  of  war,  properly  manoeuvred. 
I  confess  that  I  needed  such  proof  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  which  I 
had  conceived  in  my  own  mind  in 
favour  of  gun-boats. 

“  The  aqueduct  conveys  the  water 
into  the  centre  of  the  town,  from 
the  mountains,  distant  about  five 
miles.  This  aqueduct  is  carried 
on  a  row  of  arches,  over  a  valley, 
through  which  runs  the  small  stream 
failing  into  the  creek  close  to  the 
town.  Although  I  made  many  in¬ 
quiries,  I  could  not  learn  the  date 
of  its  erection  :  but  although  these 
kind  of  conduits  in  Spain  were  ge¬ 
nerally  in  latter  times  constructed  by 
the  Moors,  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  be 
of  so  old  a  date.  The  arches,  about 
twenty-five  in  number,  are  semi¬ 
circular,  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  standing  op  piers  of  consider¬ 
able  height,  but  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  towards  the  sides,  until  the  arches 
are  of  sufficient  elevation  without 
piers,  and  are  at  length  no  longer 
necessary,  the  conduit  being  carried 
along  the  side  of  a  hill.  This  aque¬ 
duct  forms  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  picturesque  objects  near  tlip 


town,  and  is  farther  visible  in  ano- 
ther  row  of  arches  across  a  small 
marshy  flat  among  the  mountains, 
four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Al- 
gectras.  It  is  not  un pleasing  to  bury 
one’s-self  among  the  hills,  and  be¬ 
hold  a  work  constructed  by  man,  to 
convey  water  to  a  considerable  town, 
whilst  all  round  there  is  nothing 
but  silence,  lofty  peaks,  and  long 
deep  valleys.  The  only  other  re¬ 
markable  object  of  modern  date, 
which  presents  itself  on  this  side  of 
the  town,  is  the  Martello  tower  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  the  battery  of  five 
cannon,  and  a  redoubt,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  all  stand  upon  a 
small  height,  forming  the  northern 
point  of  a  bay,  which  may  be  called 
an  indent  in  the  western  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar.  Under  this  tower* 
within  the  indent,  is  the  small  quar¬ 
ry,  of  a  kind  of  slaty  stone,  separat¬ 
ing  easily  into  large  flat  portions,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Algeciras 
make  use  to  roof  their  houses,  and 
even  to  carry,  as  an  article  of  trade* 
to  other  towns  upon  the  coast.  The 
workmen  simply  pick  small  holes 
with  the  pick-axe,  and  then  intro¬ 
duce  a  lever,  which  forces  up  hori¬ 
zontal  portions  of  the  stone,  break¬ 
ing  off  unevenly,  at  greater  or  lesser 
distances  from  the  lever,  according 
to  the  different  adhesion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles.  These  portions  are  then 
formed  into  oblongs  in  the  quarry, 
and  after  a  little  chiselling,  are 
ready  for  use. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  modem 
Algeciras ;  but  some  ruins  still  re¬ 
main  of  the  old  town,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors, 
at  the  period  of  their  first  irruption 
into  Europe,  and  stood  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  the  present,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  creek.  These  ruins 
consist  principally  of  the  solid  bases 
of  square  towers  at  regular  intervals 
the  slight  remains  of  walls,  and  in 
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places  the  form  of  the  ditch.  One 
old  tower  is  entire,  close  upon  the 
water,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  marks  the  farthest  extent 
of  the  Moorish  fortifications  to  the 
south,  which  here  terminated  along 
the  edge  of  a  small  declivity,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  slight  brook, 
totally  dry  in  summer.  Thus  the 
works  formed  an  oblong  upon  a 
height,  defended  on  one  side  by  this 
brook,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
creek  or  river  of  Algeciras.  One  enfl 
of  the  oblong  was  towards  the  sea, 
where  the  land  forms  a  cliff  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  height ;  and  even  at 
the  end  towards  the  mountains  the 
ground  is  irregular,  and  was  besides 
more  strongly  fortified  than  the 
other  part.  This  fortress,  in  my 
opinion,  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
Algeciras.  Alcazar,  in  Moorish, 
signifies  a  castle ;  and  this  being 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
built  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
might  easily  be  corrupted  by  the 
natives  to  Algecir,  and  by  degrees 
to  the  more  Latin  termination  of 
Algeciras.  Whether  I  be  right  or 
mistaken  in  my  conjectures  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  importance. 

“  In  a  town  formed  and  rising 
into  consequence  upon  such  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  evident  that  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  must  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  their 
fellow- subjects  ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  general  manners  of  Spain 
from  those  of  Algeciras.  Like 
all  the  towns  along  the  coast  of 
Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  till  we  cross  the  Guadala- 
viar,  and  even  till  we  approach  the 
Ebro,  Algeciras  retains,, in  the  man¬ 
ners  of  its  inhabitants,  strong  traces 
of  the  Moors.  Travellers  who  have 
been  on  the  opposite  or  Barbary 
shore,  find  many  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  interior  distribution 


of  the  houses  on  both  sides,  in  the 
shape  and  use  of  the  domestic  uten* 
sils,  in  many  articles  of  food,  and 
even  in  various  superstitions,  which 
the  Christians  on  one  side,  and  the 
Mahometans  on  the  other,  have 
mingled  with  their  several  religions. 
In  Algeciras  the  principal  part  of 
tha  inhabitants  are  certainly  drawn 
from  the  provinces  of  Andalusia 
.and  Granada,  and  that  in  general 
form  the  lowest  and  most  wretched 
classes  5  but  exclusive  of  this  mass 
of  the  population,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  adventurers  and  despera^- 
does  from  every  climate  and  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  come  hither  in  search 
of  fortune,  and  to  man  the  gun¬ 
boats  and  privateers.  Those  who 
at  present  compose  the  richest  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  place,  were  a  few 
years  ago  men  of  no  credit  or 
respectability,  even  among  the  ban¬ 
ditti  of  Algeciras.  As  their  riches 
have  all  been  acquired  from  the 
capture  of  British  property,  or  of 
neutral  property  condemned  as  Bri¬ 
tish,  they  are  naturally  eager  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Add  to 
these  the  swarm  of  privateers,  and 
gun-vessels  which  harbour  here,  and 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Al¬ 
geciras  exceeds  every  town  in  Spain 
in  animosity  towards  the  English. — 
Even  here,  however,  this  spirit  is 
daily  softening.  The  riches  acquired 
by  a  few  individuals  no  longer  com¬ 
pensate  to  an  increasing  population 
the  advantages  of  a  peaceful  com¬ 
merce,  the  want  of  regular  pay  to 
the  military  and  naval  force,  nomi¬ 
nally  employed  by  the  government, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  families  which, 
through  a  lust  of  booty,  have  em¬ 
barked  their  all  in  privateers,  and 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Yet  such 
is  the  cordiality,  I  may  say  esteem, 
with  which  an  Englishman  is  ge¬ 
nerally  received  in  Spain,  that  even 
this  petty  rancour  be  noticed 
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as  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Algeciras.  Besides  this, 
the  manners  are  here  more  depraved 
and  more  profligate*  although  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  kind  of  ferocity,  than  l 
had  observed  any  where  else  in  this 
country.  Assassinations  are  fre¬ 
quent  3  and  in  most  of  the  streets 
some  of  the  houses  are  marked  with 
a  cross,  as  a  sign  of  murder  having 
been  committed  near  the  spot.  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  observe 
•these  melancholy  memorials  along 
the  road  side,  on  barren  heaths,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  deep  forests  •  but 
till  I  reached  Algeciras  I  had  never 
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seen  them  thickly  planted  in  the 
streets  of  ja  populous  town. 

{<  The  object  of  my  journey  de¬ 
taining  me  upwards  of  six  weeks  in 
Algeciras,  I  took  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  making  excursions  along 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  This  bay, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
from  about  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W. 
and  eight  in  breadth,  is  formed  to 
the  westward  by  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  behind  Algeciras,  and 
which  terminate  in  the  sea,  near 
Taritfa;  and  to  the  eastward  by  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  with  its  isthmus 
of  sand.  A  flat  coast,  and  behind  it 
several  small  heights,  which  appear 
as  if  placed  there  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  Gibraltar,  form  the  head  or 
the  bay.  On  one  of  these  heights 
is  placed  the  small  town  of  San 
Roque,  so  called  from  a  solitary  her¬ 
mit  who  died  here,  and  whose  cell 
and  chapel  are  stili  shewn.  On 
another  height  are  some  ruins, 
scarcely  distinguishable,  ot  the  an¬ 
cient  Cartea,  once  a  celebrated  city, 
occupying  great  part  of  the  ground 
between  Gibraltar  and  the  first  river 
Guadaranca.  Numerous  coins  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  dug 
up,  generally  marked  with  a  tunny - 
hshj  emblematic  of  the  great  fishery 
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formerly  carried  on  here.  On  the 
top  of  this  hill  tlye  Queen  of  Spain 
took  her  station  during  the  great 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  behold 
the  English  colours  lowered.  She 
vfas  disappointed  3  but  the  hill  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain’s  Chair. 

“  Between  these  heights  and  the 
rock  are  the  Spanish  lines,  drawn 
across  the  isthmus  from  the  head  of 
the  bay  to  the  Mediterranean.  These 
may  be  called  the  out-  works  of  Spain, 
against  the  English  in  Gibraltar.  A 
few  miles  from  San  Roque,  to  the 
westward,  we  cross  the  Guadaranca, 
a  stream  of  considerable  depth,  in 
a  ferry-boat,  moved  by  a  rope, 
and  capable  of  transporting  horses, 
and  even  carriages.  A  flat  of  about 
two  miles,  intersected  by  ditches 
and  causeways,  brings  us  to  the  river 
Palmones,  near  its  mouth,  and  which 
also  here  is  of  some  importance. 
This  stream  runs  past  the  town  of 
Eos  Barrios,  situated  inland  from  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  near  to  which 
a  neat  bridge  of  three  or  four  arches 
is  thrown  over  it.  At  the  mouth, 
ho  we  veil,  we  cross  it  in  a  ferry-boat, 
similar  to  that  upon  the  Guadaran¬ 
ca  3  and  if  the  tide  be  low,  continue 
our  route  along-  the  sands  till  we  ap¬ 
proach  Algeciras.  Here  we  climb 
the  low  ridge,  which  presents  to  the 
sea  sometimes  a  cliff  of  dark  rocks, 
and  sometimes  of  light  sand-stone, 
along  the  summit  of  which  Algeciras 
is  partly  built,  and  which  forms  the 
first  ascent  towards  the  mountains. 
We  are  now  arrived  s  opposite  to 
Gibraltar,  which  we  clearly  behold 
across  the  bay  3  and  continuing  our 
route  to  the  southward,  arrive  at 
the  Martelto  tower  and  the  batteries 
on  the  small  bay  already  mentioned. 
To  coast  the  head- of  (his  bay  we  de¬ 
scend  from  the  small  heights,  and 
pass  along  the  sands  till  we  arrive  on 
the  opposite  side,  when  we  again 
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climfe  the  tills,  and  soon  fall  into  the 
miserable  rocky  path  which  leads  to 
Yariffa,,  a  small  town  situated  on  the 
most  southern  point  of  Europe,— 
This  honour,  if  such  it  be,  has  been 
often  and  falsely  attributed  to  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Tariffs.,  like  A]  gee  has,  is 
originally  of  Moorish  foundation* 
being  .called  after  the  first  Saracen 
general  who  made  conquests  in 
Spain,  It  is  situated  in  the  Straits, 
several  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  Ray  of  Gibraltar,  which  is 
bounded  on  that  side  by  a  low 
rocKy  point.  All  -along  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  from  the  northern  base 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  western  point, 
are  either  towers  still  in  use,  or  the 
ruins  of  others  which  formerly  stood 
here.  -Of  these  the  most  singular 
is,  perhaps,  that  called  the  Devil’s 
lower,  close  under  the  northern 
end  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  round,  and 
built  upon  a  small  rock,  the  only 
one  which  shews  it  sc  It  above  the 
whole  of  the  isthmus  of  sand  :  and, 
though  of  no  great  diameter  or 
height,  must  have  at  all  times  com¬ 
manded  a  view  both  towards  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  bay.  It  lias 
no  door  beneath,  and  was  probably 
entered  by  a  ladder,  which  was 
drawn  up  to  prevent  surprise.  Or 
did  the  sea  once  cover  the  whole  of 
this  low  isthmus,  composed  entirely 
of  sand  and  broken  shells  ?  and  was 
the  Devil’s  7-bwer  a  beacon,  on  a 
rock  surrounded  by  tire  waves  ?— 
About  a  mile  distant,  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  are  the  remains  of  another 
round  tower,  of  great  diameter,  and 
not  a  musket  shot  distant  from  the 
opanish  lines.  Alter  this  they  seem 
to  have  been  built  indifferently, 
round  or  square,  as  fancy  or  caprice 
may  have  dictated,  and  to  form  a 
pait  ot  the  long  chain  of  towers  and 
castles  which  extend  along  the 
heights  upon  the  Spanish  shores  of 


the  Mediterranean,  and  even  those 
of  the  Atlantic. 

“  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
terest  which  antiquity"  or  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  give  to  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  already  mentioned  in  the  bay, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Alge- 
ciras,  San  Roque,  the  fakaf  remains 
ot  Cartea,  the  mountains,  the  -rivers, 
the  Spanish  lines,  or  the  isthmus,  to 
compare  with  Gibraltar,  either  foF 
importance  or  curiosity.  This  sin¬ 
gular  rock,  which  has  had  volumes 
written  concerning  if,  bounds  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay.,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  extends  from  S.  by 
E.  to  N.  by  W.  about  two  miles  in 
length.  Its  summit  is  a  long  and 
narrow  ridge,  fourteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  falling 
perpendicularly  towards  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  .east,  bu-t  gradually 
sloping  down  to  its  base  towards  the 
bay.  The  north  end  has  a  grand 
appearance  from  below,  presenting, 
towards  the  country,  a  perpendicular 
rock,  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  crowned  with  batteries 
at  the  summit,  and  along  the  edges 
of  its  slope.  The  Mediterranean 
approaches  close  to  the  eastern  side, 
and  on  the  west  the  only  access  by 
land  is  along  a  narrow  causeway, 
between  the  rock  and  the  head  of 
the  bay,  defended  by  rows  of  en¬ 
trenchments  and  impassable  bat¬ 
teries.  On  the  southern  end,  the 
rock  slopes  more  gradually  from  the 
summit,  and  terminates  in  a  small 
plain,  the  point  of  which  is  called 
Europa,  probably  from  the  false  idea 
ot  its  being  the  southern  point  of 
Europe.  This  plain  is  still  some¬ 
what  elevated  above  the  sea,  towards 
which  it  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
rocks,  and  extends  a  little  to  the 
northward,  where,  however,  it  soon 
terminates,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
steep  eastern  side.  Several  winding 
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passages,  defended  by  batteries,  are 
here  constructed  along  the  face  of 
the  mountain,  and  conduct  us  at 
length  to  Mediterranean  Stairs,  a 
long  Sight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  by  which  we  may  ascend  to  the 
summit.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of 
this  side  is  perfectly  inaccessible, 
except  one  or  two  spots  near  the 
base,  where  fishermen  sometimes 
land. 

“  The  town  lies  principally  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  side  •  but  bar¬ 
racks,  houses,  and  petty  gardens, 
are  gradually  constructing  along  the 
whole  face  of  the  rock,  where  it  is 
by  any  means  accessible.  This  how¬ 
ever  cannot  now  be  done  without 
great  labour,  even  the  inhabited  side 
of  the  rock  being  so  steep,  that  it  is 
strictly  forbidden  to  throw  a  stone, 
however  small,  from  the  upper  part, 
lest  it  should  loosen  others  which 
might  roll  down  and  do  much  mis¬ 
chief.  The  batteries  along  the 
water  side  and  round  the  rock,  the 
galleries,  the  old  and  new  moles,  the 
different  barracks,  hospitals,  and 
public  buildings ;  the  dock-yard, 
and  the  shipping  constantly  lying 
here  in  time  of  war,  are  all  wor¬ 
thy  of  description  in  a  history  of 
Gibraltar,  but  do  not  fall  within  the 
:  present  plan.  Of  the  inhabitants  it 
may  be  observed,  that  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  all  nations,  and  the  English 
i  form  perhaps  the  smallest  part  of  the 
population.  The  rest  is  made  up  of 
Spaniards,  Genoese,  French,  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  Moors  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  The  manners  of  the 
English  are  sufficiently  hospitable, 
though  not  un mixed  with  little 
jealousies  toward  each  other  j  and 
one  is  grieved  to  find  here,  as  in  most 
garrison  towns,  invidious  distinctions 
drawn  by  the  military  officers  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  mercantile 
t  class,  which  so  materially  contributes 
to  their  support. 
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“  As  to  the  political  importance 
of  Gibraltar,  it  is  too  obvious  to  need 
a  long  discussion.  Impregnable  as 
a  fortress,  and  placed  just  within  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  It 
enables  Great  Britain,  with  a  few 
frigates,  to  command  the  whole  of 
the  Straits,  and  it  depends  only  on 
her  will  to  intercept  every  vessel 
passing  either  up  or  down.  But 
truly  to  appreciate  its  value  to  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  only  to  suppose  it  in 
the  possession  of  her  enemies.— 
Gibraltar  is  the  only  port  which  she 
holds  on  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
other  but  what  has  been,  or  may  be, 
shut  against  her.  I  cannot  here  but 
observe  that  England  appears  to-  me 
guilty  of  much  negligence,  in  not 
having  formed  a  corresponding  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  station  on  the 
Barbary  shore.  It  might  be  done  with 
great  facility,  and  might  serve  at  once 
as  a  check  upon  Ceuta,  and  as  a  com¬ 
mencement  to  a  farther  intercourse 
with  this  part  of  Africa,  hitherto 
but  little  known,  even  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  of  England. 

“  Finally,  it  may  be  observed, 
with  regard  to  Gibraltar,  that  the 
views  from  its  summit  are.  interest¬ 
ing  and  sublime.  From  its  bare 
ridge,  on  which  we  stand  with  a 
kind  of  dread,  we  see  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Straps,  Ape’s  Hill,  the  Abyla  of  the 
ancients,  generally  covered  at  the 
top  with  clouds,  and  the  African 
shore  tapering  down  from  it,  and 
shutting  in,  with  the  coast  of  Spain, 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  and  the 
view  of  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  To  the  eastward,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  stretches  out  in  bound¬ 
less  prospect,  and  on  its  northern 
shore  rise  the  mountains  of  Granada, 
the  lofty  summits  of  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  covered  with  snow, or  buried 
in  thick  clouds.  Lastly,  to  the 

westward. 
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westward,  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  lies 
beneath  our  feet ;  on  the  opposite 
side  stands  the  town  of  Algeciras, 
and  behind  it  rise  the  mountains 
which  form  a  petty  branch  of  the 
Granada  chain,  and  terminate  at 
the  Straits,  where  they  open  out  to¬ 
wards  the  Atlantic.  Standing  on  the 
summit  of  this  pillar  of  Hercules, 
we  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  navigation, 
xtne  of  which  we  seem  to  tread  be¬ 
neath  our  feet.  The  departed  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  • 
the  present  ascendancy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia  j  and  the  probable 
future  destinies  of  the  western  Con¬ 
tinent,.  rush  full  upon  the  mind,  and 


strongly  impress  us  with  the  ever 
changing  state  of  the  moral  world, 
the  uncertainty  of  political  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  the  frailty  and  vanity  of 
all  human  life.  If  we  are  upon  the 
southern  summit  of  the  rock,  these 
considerations  are  heightened  by  the 
remains  of  a  stone  tower,  built  not 
long  ago  by  General  O’Hara,  and 
meant  to  overlook  the  high  lands 
which  intercept  the  distant  views  of 
the  Atlantic  towards  Cadiz.  But 
this  tower  has  never  been  employed ; 
at  no  great  period  after  its  erection 
it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
shattered  and  early  ruins  give  a 
double  interest  to  the  speculations' 
of  the  moralist  and  the  phiios.a* 
pher.” 
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Commentary  on  Book  the  First  of  Paradise  Lost. 
(From  a  Fragment  of  the  late  William  Cowper,  Esq.) 


!<’  f'llO  Mr.  Addison’s  remarks  on 
1  this  subject  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  though  our 
syllables  are  not  strictly  reducible 
to  the  rules  either  of  Greek  or  Latin 
prosody,  they  are  nevertheless  all 
long  or  short  in  the  judgment  of 
an  accurate  ear,  and  that  without 
close  attention  to  syllabic  quantity 
in  the  construction  of  our  verse,  we 
can  give  it  neither  melody  nor  dig¬ 
nity.  Milton,  as  Mr.  Addison  ob¬ 
serves  and  proves,  deals  much  in 
the  Iambic  and  in  the  Trochee, 
and  occasionally  in  several  other 
kinds  that  he  specifies  5  but  perhaps 
the  grand  secret,  to  which  his  verse 
is  principally  indebted  for  its  stately 
movement,  is  his  more  frequent 
use  of  the  Spondee  than  of  any 
other.  The  more  long  syllables 
there  are  in  a  verse,  the  more  the 
line  of  it  is  protracted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  pace  with  which  it 
moves  is  the  more  majestic. 

Line  1.  Of  man’s  first  disobedience. 

“  Man  in  Paradsie  received  two 
injunctions  from  his  Maker,  and  two 
‘only.  To  keep  holy  the  seventh 
day,  and  to  abstain  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  fruit,  which,  if  he  eat,  he  would 
incur  death  as  the  inevitable  conse- 

.  r» 


quence.  These  were  the  sole  tests 
of  his  allegiance ;  for,  created  as  he 
was,  holy,  and  in  the  express  image 
of  God,  he  could  have  no  need  of  a 
law  written  in  tables  for  his  direc¬ 
tion. 

Line  5.  And  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

“  The  seat  may  be  poetically  said 
to  be  regained  if  the  state  be  so, 
and  that  the  state  of  man  on  earth 
shall  hereafter  be  Paradisaical,  seems 
sufficiently  clear  from  those  scrip¬ 
tures  which  speak  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things.  Neither  is  it  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  seat  or  place  itself 
of  Paradise  may  be  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  economy  of  that 
kingdom  of  universal  righteousness, 
which,  according  to  an  opinion  al¬ 
ways  prevalent  among  Christians, 
and  much  countenanced  by  the 
word  of  God,  shall  succeed  the  pie- 
sent  dispensation. 

Line  6.  -———Secret  top. 

“  Secret  probably  in  respect  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  interview  between 
God  and  Moses,  daring  which  no 
creature  was  permitted,  on  pain  of 
instant  death,  even  to  touch  the 
mountain. 

Line  7.  Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai. 

"  These 
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These  are  different  names, 
cither  for  the  same  mountain,  or  for 
different  parts  of  it. 

Litres.  That  shepherd* 

Moses  is  called  a  shepherd  ei¬ 
ther  literally,  because  he  kept  the 
Hock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law, 
Exod.  3.  J.  or  fignrately,  as  in 
Psalm  77.  20.  where  it  is  said  that 
God  led  his  chosen  through  the 
wilderness  like  a  flock,  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  and  Aaron _ 

Line  26.  And  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men. 

“  Justify  them  by  evincing,  that 
when  man  by  transgression  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  his  blessings,  and 
the  displeasure  of  God,  himself  only 
was  to  blame.  God  created  him  for 
happiness,  made  him  completely 
happy,  furnished  him  with  sufficient 
means  of  security,  and  gave  him 
explicit  notice  of  his  only  danger. 
What  could  he  more,  unless  he  had 
compelled  his  obedience,  which 
would  have  been  at  once  to  reduce 
him  from  the  glorious  condition  of 
a  free  agent  to  that  of  an  animal. 

There  is  a  solemnity  of  senti¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  majesty  of  num¬ 
bers,  in  the  exordium  of  this  noble 
poem,  which  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients  has  no  example. 

“  The  sublimest  of  all  subjects 
was  reserved  for  Milton,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  contemplation  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  not  only  a  genius  equal  to  the 
best  of  theirs,  but  a  heart  also  deep¬ 
ly  impregnated  with  the  divine 
truths,  which  lay  before  him,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  has  produced  a 
composition,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  any  that  we  have  received  from 
former  ages.  But  he  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  this  work 
with  a  mind  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  serious  and  spiritual  contempla¬ 
tion, -unacquainted  with  the  word 
of  God?  or  prejudiced  against  it,  is 


ill  qualified  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  poem  built  upon  it,  or  to  taste 
its  beauties.  Milton  is  the-  poet  of 
Christians  :  an  infidel  may  have  an 
ear  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers, 
may  be  aware  of  the  dighity  of  liis 
expression,  and,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions; 
but  the  unaffected  and  masculine 
piety,  which  was  his  true  inspirer,andl 
is  the  very  soul  of  his  poem,  he: 
will  either  not  perceive,-  or  it  will 
offend  him. 

“We  cannot  read  this  exordium: 
without  perceiving  that  the  author 
possesses  more  fire  than  he  shews., 
There  is  a  suppressed  force  in  it,  the 
effect  of  judgment.  His  judgment 
controuls  his  genius,  and  his  genius 
reminds  us  (to  use  his  own  beauti¬ 
ful  similitude)  of 

6<  A  proud  steed  rein’d. 
Champing  his  iron  curb.” 

He  addresses  himself  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  great  things,  but  makes  no 
great  exertion  in  doing  it  5  a  surfe 
symptom  of  uncommon  vigour. 

Line  27.  Say  first,  for  heav’n  hides  no: 
thing  from  thy  view. 

“  This  inquiry  is  not  only  poeti-i 
cally  beautiful,  like  Homer’s  Iliad: 
2.  485,  in  which  he  addresses  the 
muses  with  a  similar  plea, 

Y/4SU  <y<x£  Saaci  zurz,  9r«£?f£  re,  (fa  ft  arayras; 

or  like  that  of  Virgil,  who  plead;! 
with  them  in  the  same  manner.! 
En.  8.  (54 5. 

Et  meministis,  enim,Div£e,  et  memorarfl 
potestis. 

But  it  has  the  additional  recorn-!' 
mendation  of  the  most  consummate 
propriety,  and  is  in  fact  a  prayer  fof 
information  to  the  only  inspirer  abk 
to  grant  it.  Of  the  manner  ot  man’ 
creation,  of  his  happy  condition 
while  innocent,  and  ot  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  of  his  fall,  wo 
could  Jhave  known  nothing  but  frou 

the 
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the  intelligence  communicated  by 
die  Holy  Spirit. 


Line  39. 


To  set  himself  in  glory  above 
his  peers. 


Dr.  Pearce  needed  not.  perhaps  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  he  did  in  his  note 
m  this  line  for  a  key  to  the  true 
meaning  of  it.  A  single  word  in  the 
next  verse  but  one  seems  sufficiently 
o  explain  it — the  word  ambitious.  It 
imports  plainly  an  opposition  not  of 
mere  enmity,  but  of  enmity  that 
ispired  to  superiority  over  the  per¬ 
son  opposed.  Satan’s  aim,  there¬ 
fore,  was,  in  Milton’s  view  of  it,  to 
r-upplant  the  Most  High,  and  to 
isurp  the  supremacy  of  heaven  ;  and 
)y  peers  are  intended,  not  only 
•hose  who  aided  him  in  his  purpose, 
put  all  the  angels,  as  well  the  faithful 
is  the  rebellious. 

This  line  affording  the  first  in- 
dance  that  occurs  in  the  poem  of  a 
cut  from  the  end  of  a  word  that 
precedes  a  vowel,  it  affords  also  the 
attest  opportunity  to  observe,  that 
hough  elisions  of  this  kind,  and 
[many  others  frequent  in  Milton’s 
practice,  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
heir  discontinuance  is  no  advantage, 
in  the  ear  of  a  person  accustomed  to 
neet  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  where  they  abound,  they 
lave.  often  an  agreeable,  and  some- 
imes  a  very  fine  effect.  But  it  is 
idmitted,  that  discretion  and  a  good 
jaste  are  requisite  to  the  proper  use 
j>f  them,  and  that  too  frequently 
unployed,  or  unskilfully,  they  may 
i;rove  indeed  deformities. 

Line  50.  Nine  times  the  space,  that  mea¬ 
sures  day  and  night. 


“  It  is  observable,  that  between 
11  the  members,  of  which  this  long 
>eriod  consists,  the  same  pause  or 
learly  the  same  obtains,  till  it  ter¬ 
minates  at  line  /4.  Thus  the  voice 
nd  the  ear  are  held  in  a  sort  of  terri¬ 
ble  suspense,  while  the  poet  proceeds 
1808. 


enumerating,  as  he  would  never 
cease,  the  horrors  of  the  scene^ 
deepening  them  still  more  and  more 
as  he  goes,  till  at  last  he  closes  all 
with  that  circumstance  of  most  em¬ 
phatic  misery,  the  inihleastirable 
distance,  to  which  these  apostate 
spirits  had  fallen  from  God  and  the 
light  &f  heaven.  There  is  a  doleful 
music  in  the  whole  passage  that  fitly 
accompanies  such  a  subject. 

Line  57.  Oh  how  unlike  the  place,  from 
whence  they  fell. 

le  Of  all  the  articles  of  which  the 
dreadful  scenery  of  Milton’s  hell 
consists,  Scripture  furnished  him 
only  with  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone.  Yet,  thus  slenderly  assisted, 
what  a  world  of  woe  has  he  con¬ 
structed  bv  the  force  of  an  iniagina- 
tion  proved  in  this  single  instance 
the  most  creative,  that  ever  poet 
ownfed  1 

Line  114.  — - — — that  were  low  indeed,'' 
That  were  an  ignominy,  &c.- 

“  To  invent  speeches  for  these 
internals  so  well  adapted  to  their 
character,  speeches  burning  with 
rage  against  God,  and  with  disdain 
and  contempt  of  his  power,  and  to 
avoid  in  them  all  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  of  revolting  and  shocking  the 
reader  past  all  sufferance,  was  in¬ 
deed,  as  Horace  says, — Ire  per  exten- 
tum  funern,  and  evidences  the  most 
exquisite  address  in  the  author. 

Line  143.  But  what  if  He,  our  conqu’ror. 

There  is  a  fine  discrimination 
observable  in  the  respective  speeches 
of  Satan  and  Beelzebub.  In  those 
of  the  former  we  find  that  unbroken 
hardiness  of  spirit  which  suits  well 
the  character  of  the  arch-fiend,  and 
seducer  of  all  the  others;  while 
Beelzebub  so  speaks  as  to  seem 
somewhat  less  obdurate,  less  a  devil 
than  his  leader ;  he  is  dejected,  he 
desponds,  he  forecasts  the  worst, 
M  and 
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and  is  in  a  degree  impressed  with 
a  suitable  sense  of  his  condition. 

Line  177.  To  bellow  through  the  vast 
and  boundless  deep. 

cf  In  this  line  we  seem  to  hear 
a  thunder  suited  both  to  the  scene 
and  the  occasion,  incomparably 
more  awful  than  any  ever  heard  on 
earth,  and  the  thunder  wing'd  with 
light'  ning  is  highly  poetical.  It  may 
be  observed  here,  that  the  thunder  of 
Milton  is  not  hurled  from  the  hand 
like  Horner’s,  but  discharged  like 
an  arrow.  Thus  in  Book  O',  line 
712,  the  Father  ordering  forth  the 
Son  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebel 
angels,  says — • 

— — — bring  forth  all  my  war— 

My  bow,  and  thunder. 

As  if,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
true  God,  the  poet  disdained  to  arm 
him  like  the  god  of  the  heathen, — - 
So  in  Psalm  7-  v.  12,  it  is  said — ■ 
If  he  turn  not  he  will  wet  his  sword  ; 
he  hath  bent  his  bow  and  made  it 
ready — he  ordaineth  his  arrows 
against  the  persecutors. 

“  The  substance  of  this  ingenious 
vindication  of  Milton  against  the 
charge  ot  Bentley  is  taken  from  a 
note  of  Richardson,  though  by  some 
inadvertence  Dr.  Newton,  who  bor¬ 
rows  it,  has  omitted  to  make  the 
acknowledgment. 

I  ink  L93.  With  head  uplift. 

f*  Milton  frequently  abridges  the 
participle  perfect  of  its  last  syllable, 
by  this,  and  a  multitude  of  such 
artifices,  giving  his  language  an  air 
of  novelty. 

Line  202.  Created  hugest,  that  swim 
the  ocean  stream. 

e’:  The  author,  speaking  of  a  vast 
creature,  speaks  in  numbers  suited* 
to  life  subject,  and  gives  fits  line  a 
Singular  and  strange  movement,  by 
inserting  the  word  hugest  where 
if  may  have  the  clumsiest” effect.  He 


might  easily  have  said  in  smooths 
verse, 

Created  hugest  of  the  ocean  stream  ; 

but  smoothness  was  not  the  thin; 
to  be  consulted  when  the  Leviathai: 
was  in  question.  In  like  manner¬ 
speaking  of  the  larger  fishes,  Bool 
7 »  k  410,  he  says — - 

■ - part,  huge  of  bulk, 

Wallowing  unwieldy!  enormous  in  the! 
gait, 

Tempest  the  ocean. 

“  What  man  of  true  taste  would 
exchange  such  cumbersome  verse 
on  such  an  occasion,  for  the  mos 
musical  that  ever  was  written. 

Line  20.3.  Him  haply  slumbering  ok 
the  Norway  foam, 

“  This  simile  is  most  happily  ini: 
troduced,  and  finely  chosen  by  the 
poet  for  the  relief  of  his  reader,  who 
feels  his  imagination  refreshed  bp 
such  a  sudden  removal  from  scenes: 
of  fire  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
Line  207.  Under  the  lee. 

fe  Milton,  as  Dr.  Newton  here 
insinuates,  has  indeed  been  chargee 
with  an  affectation  of  technical  terms  r 
but  his  use  of  the  word  lee  in  this 
place  seems  no  proof  of  it.  Whai 
other  word  could  he  have  found  in 
our  language,  by  which  to  express 
the  situation  intended  ;  and  was  no 
such  a  word  (of  maritime  use  in¬ 
deed,  but  almost  universally  under¬ 
stood  in  our  country)  to  be  prefer-! 
red  to  a  tedious  circumlocution  ? 

Line  215.  Heap  o*  himself  damnation. 

Here  Milton  seems  to  have  had; 
in  view  Romans  2.  v.  5. — But  aftenj 
thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart!1 
treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath- 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God. 

Line  241.  Not  by  the  sufPrance  of  su¬ 
pernal  power. 

To  which  cause  alone  the  poet 

himself: 
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himself  ascribes  it  a  little  before. 
See  lines  211,  12. 

Line  257.  All  but  less  than  he. 

“  The  construction  perhaps  is  not 
yery  obvious,  but  seems  to  be  this  : 
.What  matter  where  I  am,  so  I  still 
pe  the  same,  and  what  I  should  be 
m  every  respect,  this  one  particular 
excepted,  that  I  am  less  than  he, 
vhom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ? 

-JNe  298.  Smote  on  him  sore  besides. 

“  The  poet  in  other  passages  ex¬ 
presses  the  elfect  of  violent  heat  by 
he  verb  smite.  Thus  in  Book  4. 
I*  244,  he  savs— 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly 
;  smote 

The  open  field. 

)^nd  again  it  occurs  in  his  5th  Italian 
fionnet'; 

Jer  certo  i  bei  vostr5  oCchi,  .Donna  mia, 
Esscr  non  puo  che  non  sian  lo  mio 
sole, 

Si  mi  percuoton  forte. 
une  300.  Of  that  inflamed  sea. 

'  *  Mil  tan  sometimes  cuts  off  the 

ast  syllable  of  the  participle  in  ed, 
itnd  sometimes,  as  here,  allows  its 
complete  pronunciation.  It  were  to 
>e  wished  that  the  practice  of  incor¬ 
porating  it  with  the  preceding  sylla- 
)le  by  the  absorption  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  e — as  in  thrash'd,  advanc'd , 
krech'd,  a'nd  other  words  of  the  like 
kind,  had  not  so  universally  obtain¬ 
ed  as  it  has.  For  the  consequence 
U  often  a  clutter  of  consonants  with 
pnly  a  single  vowel  to  assist  their* 

Iitterance,  which  has  a  barbarous 
fleet,  bath  in  the  sound  and  in  the 
p pea  ranee. 

UNE  315. 

i  Of  all  the  harangues  that 
cither  history  or  poetry  has  invent¬ 
’d  for  commanders  rallying  their 
outed  armies,  none  was  ever  bet  ter 
Conceived  than  this.  Satan  seems 
ftmself  astonished  in  the  beginning 


of  it,  but  it  is  at  their  astonishment, 
which,  though  he  sees  is,  he  can 
hardly  believe.  Next,  affecting  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  real  cause  of  their  in¬ 
activity,  he  imputes  it  to  sloth  and 
indolence,  as  if  to  stimulate  them 
by  derision.  In  the  third  place,  to 
provoke  and  rouse  them  still  more, 
he  pretends  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  they  may  be  at  that  moment 
employed  in  worshipping  and  doing 
homage  to  the  conqueror.  Lastly, 
he  uses  solid  argument,  reminding 
them  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
expose  themselves  by  such  supine- 
ness,  and  finishes  his  exhortation 
with  a  line  detached  from  the  rest, 
and  therefore  so  emphatical,  that 
while  he  utters  it  we  seem  to  hear 
the  vaults  of  hell  re-echo. 

Line  335.  Nor  did  they  not  perceive. 

“  A  Grsecism,  and  taken  from 
the  otrS’  aviQycrs-- -the  neque  lion  parzilt 
of  Homer . 

Line  376.  Who  first,  who  last  ? 

“  So  Homer,  Iliad  5.  7 03. 

5Ey9ct  rivet  irguloY1,  revet  S’  v$c/lov  $ 

Line  379.  Came  singly  where  he  stood 
on  the  bare  strand. 

((  Singly,  in  the  true  construction 
of  this  line,  is  to  be  connected  with 
stood.  They  came  where  he  stood 
singly.  That  is,  as  we  are  told  in 
lines  299,  300  : 

■ — - — on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea. 

Line  384.  Their  altars  by  His  altar. 

“  The  expression  alludes  to  Eze¬ 
kiel  43.  8.  In  their  setting  of  their 
threshold  by  my  thresholds,  and 
their  post  by  my  posts — they  have 
even  defiled  my  holy  name,  &c. 

Line  418.  Till  good  Josiah  drove  them 
thence  to  hell. 

“  This  is  -an  allusion  to  Chron. 
2.  ch.  34.  v.  4.  And  they  brake 
down  the  altars  of  Baalim  in  his 
(Josiah’s)  presence,  and  the  images 
M  2  that 
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that  were  on  high  above  them,  ho 
cut  down,  and  the,  groves  and  carv¬ 
ed  images,  and  the  molten  images 
he  brake  in  pieces,  and  made  dust 
of  them,  and  strowed  it  upon  the 
graves  qf  them,  that  had  sacrificed 
unto  them. 

Line  455.  Ezekiel  saV. 

((  See  Ezekiel,  ch.  8.  v.  lb.  And 
he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  Lord’s  house,  and  behold,  at 
the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
were  about  five-and-twenty  men 
with  their  backs  toward  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  toward 
the  east,  and  they  worshippVl  the 
sun  toward  the  east. 

Line  499.  Ascends  above  their  loftiest 
tow’rs. 

ec  So  Homer  makes  Eumaeus, 
speaking  of  the  riotous  deeds  of  the 
suitors,  say— 

T&;y  Tty  (It*  re,  siOT^to*  sftfvoy  ixu. 

Od.B.  15.1.328. 

Line  516.  Ruled  the  middle  air. 

u  A  portion  which  the  poet  seems 
to  allot  to  Jupiter  on  the  authority 
of  Homer — Iliad  15.  IQ2, 

'Ztivs  o’  tXay^  OV^CtVOV  tvgvv  tv  OtlQtgl  XCtl 
yttpiXyai- 

Line  537.  Shone  like  a  meteor. 

*f  Mr.  Gray  had  doubtless  this 
line  in  his  eye,  when,  in  the  second 
stanza  of  his  ode  entitled  the  Bard, 
he  said— ■ 

Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream’d,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled 
air. 

Line  542.  A  shout  that  tore,  &c. 

tf  Homer’s  is  a  noble  shout,  of 
which  he  savs  in  the  last  line  of  the 

Iliad  13.  ; 

‘Bx*  S’  CC/JtpCTt^UV  SKir’  Xttf  Ajoj 

avyas. 

But  this  as  'far  surpasses  it,  as  the 
fallen  angels  were  more  terrible  than 
the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  and  the 
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vault  of  hell  more  congenial  to  such 
an  uproar  than  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Line  550.  *— — -  such  as  rais’d 

To  highth  of  noblest  temper,, 
&c. 

tf  Milton  never  has  occasion  ton 
mention  music,  but  he  discovers* 
plainly  how  much  he  delights  in  the 
subject.  He  always  speaks  of  iti 
experimentally,  and  like  a  man 
whom  his  own  feelings  have  made 
acquainted  with  its  effects  5  and  in 
this  charming  passage  the  lines  them¬ 
selves  are  as  sweet  as  the  melody 
they  describe. 

Line  580.  - - —and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance. 

“  Perhaps  there  are  readers  of 
Milton,  not  altogether  destitute  of 
taste,  who  feel  themselves,  when 
they  meet  with  a  passage  in  him  like 
the  present,  disposed  to  be  more 
merciful  to  it  than  some  of  his  se¬ 
verer  judges.  Allusions  to  ancientl 
story,  whether  false  or  true,  and  ta 
customs  and  practices  long  since  ob¬ 
solete,  affect  a  contemplative  mind 
agreeably,  and  to  such  persons, 
perhaps,  the  very  sound  ot  names  like 
these  is  not  unpleasing. 

Line  589.  Their  dread  commander. 

t:  Milton’s  divine  subject  afforded: 
him  opportunities  of  surpassing  in 
sublime  description  all  the  poets  hi# 
predecessors,  and  his  talents  were 
such  as  enabled  him  to  use  those  op-i 
portunities  to  the  best  advantage.: 
Homer’s  representation  of  Agamem-i 
non  in  the  second  Iliad,  where  he 
says, that  in  his  eyes  and  countenance: 
lie  resembled  Jove  the  Thunderer; 
that  lie  was  like  Mars  in  girth,  and 
had  the  port  of  Neptune,  is  indeed 
magnificent,  but  when  he  finishes 
his  picture  by  likening  him  to  a  bull, 
how  far  short  does  he  fall  of  Milton; 
who,  when  he  compares  his  lost 
archangel  to  the  sun  new  risen  in  a 
misty  movningx  or  eclipsed  by  the 

moon; 
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moon,  not  only  does  not  degrade 
his  subject,  but  tills  the  mind  of  his 
reader  with  astonishing  conceptions 
of  its  grandeur. 

Line  606.  The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the 
followers  rather. 


“  Not  so  properly  the  fellows, 
because  he  had  seduced  them,  as 
the  followers,  for  the  same  reason. 

Line  616.  -——whereat  their  doubled 
ranks  they  bend. 


“  Thus  forming  themselves  into 
a  hemjcycle,  or  half-moon  .figure, 
that  all  might  hear  him. 

Line  640.  - - but  still  his  strength  con¬ 

ceal’d. 


<c  It  was  necessary  that  Satan 
should  excuse  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  to  the  myriads  of  iiis  ruined 
followers,  and  he  could  not  do  it 
better  (though  even  that  was  but  a 
poor  apology)  than  by  pleading  the 
impossibility,  that  he  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  effectually  to  withstand  a 
power,  with  the  very  existence  of 
which,  through  Gods  concealment 
of  it,  till  the  hour  in  which  they 
fell,  he  had  been  necessarily  unac¬ 
quainted.  A  vanquished  chief,  who 
I  pleads  surprise,  excuses  himself  by 
his  fault. 

Line  650.  - whereof  so  rife. 


“  Rife  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  frequent  or  common. 

{  Line  659.  - but  these  thoughts 

Full  cowncil  must  mature. 


;  Atonroi  (mv  xeciavrir. 

Iliad  1.  140. 

[  Line  663.  He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his 
words. 

“  This  is  another  instance  (see 
i  the  note  on  line  589)  in  which  ap- 
i  pears  the  advantage  that  Milton  de¬ 
rives  from  the  grandeur  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  What  description  could  even 
3  he  have  given  of  a  host  of  human 
warriors  insulting  their  conqueror, 
i  at  all  comparable  to  this  ?  First, 


their  multitude  is  to  be  noticed.' 
They  are  not  thousands,  but  mil¬ 
lions  ■,  and  they  are  millions  not  of 
puny  mortals,  but  of  mighty  cheru¬ 
bim.  Their  swords  flame  not  meta^ 
phorically,  but  they  are  swords  of 
fire  ;  they  flash  not  by  reflection  of 
the  sun-beams  like  the  swords  of 
Homer,  but  their  own  light,  and 
that  light  plays  not  idly  in  the  broad 
day,  but  flit  round  illumines  hell. 
And  lastly,  they  defy  not  a  created 
being  like  themselves,  but  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

“  It  was  doubtless  a  happiness  to 
have  fallen  on  a  subject  that  fur¬ 
nished  such  scenery  and  such  cha¬ 
racters  to  act  in  it,  but  a  happiness 
it  would  not  have  been  to  a  genius 
inferior  to  Milton’s  j  such  a  one,  on 
the  contrary,  would  have  been  de¬ 
pressed  by  it,  and  in  what  Milton 
reaches  with  a  graceful  ease,  would 
have  fallen  short  after  much  and 
fruitless  labour. 

Line  670.  ——whose  grisly  top. 

Grisly  seems  to  signify  rough 
or  hideous,  but  perhaps  answers 
more  exactly  in  its  import  to  the 
Latin  word  hispidus. 

Line  689.  Open’d  into  the  hill  a  spaci¬ 
ous  wound. 

“  This  is  a  beautiful  expression, 
and  may  serve  to  shew  how  an  act 
or  image,  vulgar  and  ordinary  in  it¬ 
self,  may  be  dignified  by  mere  force 
of  diction. 

Line  713.  - - where  pilasters  round, 

&c. 

t(  Milton  has  been  censured  by 
Addison,  as  well  as  Dr.  Newton, 
here,  for  his  use  of  technical  expres¬ 
sions,  and  the  point;  enforced  as  it  has 
been  by  such  great  authority,  seems 
to  be  given  up.  *But  perhaps  it  may 
even  now  be  permitted  to  an  annota¬ 
tor  to  ask  two  simple  questions  on 
the  present  occasion. -—Was  it  law- 
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fnl  to  the  poet  to  give  a  minute  de-  that  may  match  the  most  ex  tran¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful  structure? 


Surely  it  was.  Ovid  has  minutely 
described  the  palace  of  the  sun,  and 
Homer  that  of  A  lei  nous. — If,  then, 
there  was  no  fault  in  describiig  it 
minutely,  it  should  seem  that  there 
could  be  none  in  particularizing  the 
several  members  of  it  by  such  terms, 
as'could  alone  express  them.  Mil- 
ten,  in  fact,  had  no  other  means  of 
making  his  account  intelligible. 

Line  772-3.  - The  ascending  pile 

Stood  fxt  her  stately  Light  h. 

“The expression  is  elliptical, arid  re¬ 
quires  two  words  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  when  it  would  stand  thus — - 

— — - — -  The  ascending  pile 

Stood  firt  through  all  her  stately  highth. 

Line  777.  Behold  a  wonder! 

“  This  contrivance  has  been  cen¬ 
sured  by  some,  and  particularly  by 
Voltaire,  who,  having  stated  his 
objections  to  it,  calls  it  an  idle  tale. 


gant.  But  extravagant  it  cannot!* 
seem,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  recol¬ 
lect  who  are  in  question,  and  whati: 
the  Scripture  says  concerning  them., 
All  that  we  know  of  invisible  agents,, 
whether  good  or  evil,  we  learn  fronii 
Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  demoniac  was  possessed  by  ai 
legion.  Scripture,  therefore,  asc-ibes; 
to  the  devils  (his  power  of  self-con-' 
traction,  and  if  Scripture  gives  it; 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  good  reason  why  Milton  should 
not  have  imagined  them  to  employ 
it  on  this  occasion. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that 
this  poetical  artifice,  instead  of  de¬ 
priving  us  of  the  idea  of  their  na¬ 
tural  bulk  and  stature,  much  enlarges 
it,  representing  them  as  not  to  be 
contained  at  their  full  size  within 
walls  of  any  dimensions,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  us  a  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  impression  of  their  numbers.” 
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[From  Dialogues  on  Various  Subjects,  by  the  Late  Lev.  W. 

Gilpin,  A.  M.] 


**  A  S  Sir  Charles  and  bis  friend 
.  f  %  were  sitting #  on  a  bench, 
one  evening,  in  an  elevated  part  of  a 
wood,  which  closed  upon  them  be¬ 
hind,  and  left  ail  the  front  open  to  a 
beautiful  prospect,  they  were  join¬ 
ed  by  Laron  Brett,  as  he  was  com¬ 
mon  iy  called — a  gentleman  much 
esteemed  in  the  country  •  and- with 
whom  they  vyere  on  terms  of  the 
h'eest  communication.  Mr.  Brett 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in 
the  Swedish  army  ;  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  irorp  the  king  a  title'  of  ho¬ 
nour,  which  is  more  respected  in 
Sweden  than  in  England.  For 
that  reason,  therefore,  and  because 


his  estate  was  but  moderate,  he 
chose,  like  a  sensible  man,  to  decline 
the  honour,  and  take  the  title  of 
Colonel  only,  which  he  had  borne 
in  the  Swedish  army.  He  was  a 
man  rather  serious  jii  his  disposition, 
• — had  read  much,  and  conversed 
more  -was :  perfectly  well  bred, 
and'-  what  was  commonly  called,  a 
man  of  strict  honour. 

“<Jn  his  sitting  down  with  the 
two  gentlemen,  he  asked  them  if 
they  bad  seen  the  papers  that  morn- 
jpg  ?— As  they  had  not,  he  gave 
thbm  a'  few  particulars  of  foreign 
news ;  and  among  domestic  articles, 
mentioned  a  singular  duel,  which 
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had  just  been  fought.  As  they  had 
not  heard  of  it,  the  Colonel  related 
the  circumstances. 

A  grave  gentleman  whs  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  coffee-house  fire,  and  cal¬ 
ling  a  waiter,  gave  him  his  snuff¬ 
box,  which  he  bade  him  till.  As 
the  waiter  returned,  a  flippant 
young  officer,  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
called  out,  My  good  lad,  let  me  take 
toll  as  you  go  past  5  on  which  he 
■thrust  his  finger  and  thumb  into 
the  box,  and  served  himself. — The 
gentleman,  on  receiving  his  box, 
opened  it  carelessly,  and  throwing 
the  contents  into  the  fire,  bade  the 
waiter  fill  it  again.  The  young  offi¬ 
cer  (Ingram,  I  think,  his  name  was) 

:  considering  this  as  a  gross  affront, 
i  enquired  who  the  gentleman  was ; 
innd  finding  his  name  was  Forbes, 

:  he  sent  him  a  challenge.  Forbes 

o 

told  him,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
fight  on  so  trifling  an  occasion-— 
that  he  meant  him  no  insult — but 
that  he  owned,  he  felt  himself  rather 
.  hurt  by  such  a  piece  of  intrusive  fa¬ 
miliarity  from  a  perfect  stranger. — 
Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  In- 
■  gram  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  so 
:  insulting,  that  Forbes,  at  length, 
thought  himself  under  a  necessity  to 
meet  him.  They  fired  together. 
Forbes’s  ball  took  place  5  and  In¬ 
gram  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

“  This  story  introduced  a  conver¬ 
sation  on  duelling.  Mr.  Willis  ob¬ 
served,  he  had  heard  of  duels,  on 
very  ridiculous  occasions  ;  but  he 
never  before  beard  of  two  lives 
staked  on  any  thing  so  trifling,  as  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

No  doubt(said  the  Colonel),  the 
:  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  trifling 
[enough  ;  and  I  should  have  thought 
[the  affair  might  easily  have  been 
imade  up  by  the  intervention  of 
friends. — However,  in  these  cases, 
fhe  occasion  is  only  the  spark  ;  it 
[is  the  point  of  honour  which  blows 
up  the  flame . 
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<e  Mr.  Willis  desired  the  Colonel 
to  inform  him,  what  he  meant  by 
the  point  of  honour  ? 

“  Why  perhaps  (said  the  Colonel), 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  make  the 
point  of  honour  a  visible  point  to  a 
gentleman  of your  profession;  but  we 
soldiers  see  it  like  the  disk  of  thesun. 

“  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose 
(replied  Mr. Willis),  that  thexsoldier 
should  not  hold  any  motive  of  action 
which  religion  will  not  warrant  ? 

“  No,  no  (said  the  Colonel)*;" 
I  mean  only  that  gentlemen  of  your 
profession  may  not  always  see  things 
in  the  same  light,  in  which  we  sol¬ 
diers  see  them. 

“  I  understand  you  then  to  mean 
(answered  Mr  Willis),  that  duelling 
may  be  maintained  on  Christian 
principles,  when  they  are  rightly  Un¬ 
derstood. 

Why,  yes  (said  the  Colonel), 
that  is  what  I  mean. — -I  understand, 
that  all  divines  allow  war  to  be  law¬ 
ful  ;  and  I  see  not  why  duelling 
may  not  be  defended  on  the  same 
ground.  Wars  often,  like  duels, 
may  be  very  unjustifiable.  All  I 
wish  'to  say  is,  that  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  guides  both  ;  and  on  that  princi¬ 
ple  either  may  be  right,  or  wrong. 

r<r  I  do  not  see  that,  (said  Mr. 
Will  is).  It 'appears  to  me,  that  war, 
and  duelling  are  maintained  on  very 
opposite  principles.  The  breast  of 
the  gallant  soldier  glows  with  t  true 
honour.  He  draws  his  sword  with¬ 
out  animosity  to  any  one;  and 
could  take  to'  his  heart  the  man  he 
strikes.  His  affections  are  all  pub¬ 
lic. — The  breast  of  the  duellist,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  dark  gloomy 
chamber,  full  of  deadly  hate, 
malice,  and  revenge. — Then,  again, 
how  different  is  the  cause  in  which 
they  light  ?  The  public  cause,  it 
is  true,  may  either  be  right  or 
wrong  ;  but  of  that  the  soldier  is  no 
judge.  His  country  is  his  cause. 

Fur 
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Jmr  it  he  ventures  his  life  freely, 
and  bleeds  in  its  defence.  His 
country  alone  draws  his  sword  •— - 
his  country  alone  sheaths  it.  The 
duellists  cause,  is  some  trifling  af¬ 
front,  which  a  wise  man  would  de¬ 
spise,  and  a.  good  man  forgive.  Do 
you  see  no  difference,  rny  dear  Sir, 
whether  a  man  act  qn  a  public  or 
a  private  affection? — Whether  he 
act  on  the  broad  basis  of  general 

<w> 

good )  or  in  the  narrow  orbit  of 
some  little  malignant  passion  ? 

I  am  so  far  fr-om  depreciating 
the  merit  of  the  galjant  soldier  (said 
the  Colonel);  but  I  hope  a  man 
may  fight  a  duel  with  a  better  heart 
than  von  insinuate. 

“  I  see  pot  how,  (replied  Mr. 
Willis).  You  allow  he  has  received 
an  injury  ; — the  soldier  has  received 
none.  What  is  the  common  effect 
of  receiving  an  injury  ?  On  Chris- 
fain  principles  you  forgive  it,  and 
there  is  an  end  ;  but  in  the  mind 
of  the  duellist,  as  it  is  not  for¬ 
given,  it  v/orks  like  poison-— cor¬ 
rodes  everv  sentiment — -turns  it  into 
«• 

black  venom — and  extinguishes,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  every  spark  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  Here  and  there  a  gal- 
iant  spirit  may  fight,  without  being 
actuated  by  revenge  —  but  in  all 
questions  of  numbers,  we  must  go 
upon  averages.  I  believe  you  will 
hardly  deny,  that  hatred  and  re¬ 
venge  are  the  usual  motives  which 
draw  the  duellist’s  sword  ;  and  that 
these  are  very  unchristian  sensations. 

{<r  f  grant,  indeed  (said  the  Co¬ 
lonel),  that  the  duellist’s  quarrel  is 
often  grounded  on  those  principles, 
which,  no'  doubt)  are  unchristian  : 
but  I  should  hope,  in  general,  the 
man  of  honour  has  better  principles. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  a  soldier’s  ho¬ 
nour  is  a  nicer  matter  than  ybu  are 
willing  to  allow — and  his  provoca¬ 
tions  may  he  more  complicated. 
Who  can  bear  the  imputation  of 


cowardice — the  disgrace  which  it 
must  fasten  upon  him — and  often, 
perhaps,  the  contempt  of  the  whole 
corps  in  which  he  serves.  I  have 
heard  of  some  poor  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  treated  so  contemptuous¬ 
ly  by  their  brother  officers,  on  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  their  behaving  with  less  ho¬ 
nour  than  they  ought,  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  profession. 
You  must  allow  such  a  case  to  be 
a  very  hard  one. 

Why  yes  (said  Mr.  Willis),  it 
is  a  hard  case  5  and  it  is  still  a  hard¬ 
er  case,  when  a  man,  for  conscience 
sake,  suffers  martyrdom.  Religion 
sopietimes  places  us  in  these  hard 
cases.  Rut  you  are  waving  the 
question,  my  dear  Sir.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  -hardships 
of  the  case,  but  about  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  religion.  If  you  give 
up  its  connection  with  religion, 
I  shall  readily  allow  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  I  should 
wi§h  you  to  consider,  that  it 
is  no  more  than  the  soldier  daily 
undergoes :  whatever  your  leader 
puts  upon  you,  however  harsh  or 
disagreeable  the  service,  still  you 
obey.  You  march  up  to  the  bat¬ 
tery — you  enter  the  breach — and 
does  it  not,  my  dear  Sir,  sound 
oddly,  to  say,  you  would  do  no 
more  for  the  commanding  officer, 
than  you  would  do  for  God  Al¬ 
mighty  ?  Has  not  God  Almighty, 
think  you,  the  same  right  to  put  his 
servants  upon  hardships,  which  a 
commanding  officer  has  ?  And  is 
it.  not  highly  wrong,  that  you  should 
murmur  and  hold  back  in  one  case 
more  than  in  the  pther  ;  However, 
to  answer  your  case  of  hardships 
more  in  point,  you  have  supposed 
a  case,  which  1  think  is  hardly  sup¬ 
portable.  You  represent  a  religious 
conscientious  man,  engaged  in  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  a  duel. 

Now, 
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Now,  such  a  man  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  fall  into  these  circum¬ 
stances  ;  he  will  avoid  all  these  little 
•petulances  and  imprudences  which  he 
knows  will  lead  to  a  dispute.  He  will 
particularly  avoid  intoxication,  and 
play,  from  which  most  quarrels  arise. 
I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  Co¬ 
lonel,  that  you  not  only  never  fought 
21  duel  yourself,  but  were  never  in 
any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

“  But  still  (said  the  Colonel), 
however  fortunate  I  may  have  been, 
the  most  peaceable  man  may  some¬ 
times  get  into  these  difficulties. 

tf  At  any  rate,  then  (replied  Mr: 
Willis),  he  must  avoid  fighting,  if 
he  acts  on  Christian  principles.  The 
duellist  must  undoubtedly  run  into 
the  crime  of  murder,  on  one  hand, 
.or  suicide  on  the  other ;  nay,  in 
fact,  he  is  guilty  of  both.  I  will 
obey  God,  rather  than  mom,  was 
the  decision  of  a  person  who  did 
not  want  courage  on  every  proper 
occasion.  Yet  still  I  aver  it,  a  man 
of  a  respect  able  character  may  avoid 
a  dispute  if  he  pleases. — If  he  rinds 
himself  wrong,  he  %ill  not  scruple 
to  make  a  handsome  apology  5  and, 
if  he  thinks  his  antagonist  so,  he 
will  endeavour  to  bring  the  matter, 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  to 
some  amicable  composition.  And 
if  his  opponent,  after  all,  will  not 
listen  to  reason,  he  must  be  some 
low  dirty  poltroon,  whose  insults  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  corps  vyill  be 
ready  to  resist. 

“  Besides  (said  Sir  Charles,  inter¬ 
posing),  there  are  many  ingenious 
ways  of  getting  out  of  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  when  more  direct  means 
fail.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  officer  in  our  service,  which 
pleased  me  much.  On  receiving  a 
challenge,  he  went  to  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  and  told  him  he  supposed 
they  were  to  fight  on  equal  terms 
but  as  things  now  stand,  said  he,  the 


terms  are  very  unequal.  I  have  a 
wife  and  five  children,  who  have 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  my  ap¬ 
pointments  :  you  have  a  consider¬ 
able.  fortune,  and  no  family  : — to 
place  us,  therefore*  on  an  equality, 
I  desire  you  will  go  with  me  to  a 
conveyancer,  and  settle  upon  my 
wife  and  children,  if  I  should 
fall,  the  value  of  my  appointments* 
When  you  have  signed .  such  a  con¬ 
veyance,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will 
then  fight  you.  The  deliberate 
manner  in  which  the  general  said 
this,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the 
requisition,  made  his  antagonist  re¬ 
flect  a  little  on  the  idea  of  leaving:  a 
wife  and  five  children  to  beggary  : 
and  as  the  affair  could  not  well  stand 
reflection,  it  went  off. 

Your  story  (said  the  Colonel), 
reminds  rfie  of  an  old  sea-captain, 
who,  on  being  challenged,  told  his 
antagonist  he  had  had  figbtihg 
enough  in  his  time,  and  was  now 
quite  weary  of  it.  But,  said  he,  if 
you  are  determined  to  fight,  we 
must  each  take  hold  of  the  corner  of 
a  handkerchief,  and  so  fire  hand  to 
hand.  I  cannot  now  fight  in  any 
other  way,  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
my  hand  shakes ;  and  if  I  do  not 
get  close  up  to  my  adversary,  1  may 
miss  him.- — -This  tremendous  way  of 
lighting,  pronounced  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  brought  on  a  short 
conference,  which  ended  in  peace. 

I  have  read  somewhere  (said 
Sir  Charles),  of  a  similar  story  of  the 
brave  Dutch  admiral.  Van  Tromp. 
He  was  a  large,  heavy  man,  and 
was  challenged  by  a  thin,,  active 
French  officer.  We  are  not  upon 
equal  terms  with  rapiers,  said  Van 
Tromp  ;  but,  cali  on  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  will  adjust  the 
affair  better.  When  the  French¬ 
man  called,  he  found  the  Dutch 
admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder  :  there  is  room  enough  for 
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yon,  said  Van  Tramp,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  barrel  3  sit  down,  there  is 
a  match  5  and,  as  you  were  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  give  fire.  The  Frenchman 
was  a  little  thunderstruck  at  this 
terrible  mode  of  fighting  ;  but  as 
the  Dutch  Admiral  told  him  he 
would  fight  in  no  other  way,  terms 
of  accommodation  ensued.- 

<<r  As  you  have  each  told  your 
story  (said  Mr.  Willis),  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  tell  mine.  An 
officer,  distinguished  for  his  cou¬ 
rage,  received  a  challenge,  which  he 
threw  aside  without  troubling  his 
head  about  it  5  the  next  morning  he 
took  his  walk  in  the  Park,  as  usual — 
where  his  antagonist,  coming  np  to 
him,  said,  he  had  received  no  an¬ 
swer  to  his  note.  How  should  you, 
staid  the  officer,  I  never  troubled  my 
head  either  about  you  or  your  note. 
But,  said  the  challenger,  did  you 
say  the  free  things  of  me,  which  I 
was  told  you  had  said  ?  Say  them, 
said  the  officer,  aye  !  and  I  shall  say 
them  again  5  every  body  says  them. 
Sir,  replied  the  officer,  1  demand 
satisfaction. — I  have  none  to  give 
you,  replied  the  officer  ; — you  must 
seek  it  from  your  own  conscience. 
Then,  said  the  challenger,  you  are  a 
confounded  coward- — and  dashed  his 
hand  in  his  face.  Very  well,  return¬ 
ed  the  officer,  coolly,  we’ll  settle 
this  matter,  my  friend,  by  and  by — - 
and  continued  his  walk.  The  other 
expecting  a  challenge  on  this  insult. 
Was,  served  with  a  writ  of  prosecu¬ 
tion,  in  the  Court  of  Ring’s  Bench. 
The  loud  chief  justice  took  up  the 
matter  with  a  very  high  hand  : — 
great  damages  were  given  5  and  such 
sureties  for  the  offender’s  good  be¬ 
haviour  demanded,  as  the  poor  gen¬ 
tleman  was  not  able  to  procure  ;  so 
he  was  thrown  into  Newgate.- — 
When  he  had  lain  there  about  a 
month,  die  officer  informed  him, 
that  if  he  would  beg  his  pardon  pub¬ 


licly  in  the  Park,  where  the  insult 
had  been  committed,  he  would  re¬ 
mit  the  damages,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  his  enlargement.  The  poor 
man  was  sullen  at  first,  and  restive 
but  in  another  month  his  stomach 
came  down,  andhe  accepted  the  offer. 

te  If  the  officer  had  not  been  a 
man  of  known  courage  (said  the 
Colonel),  he  could  not  have  trans¬ 
acted  an  affair  of  honour  in  that 
me rcan tile  man ner. 

“  I  think  he  might  (replied  Mr. 
Willis)  ;  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
instance  of  his  courage,  to  act  con¬ 
formably  to  his  duty,  in  defiance  of 
the  world.  But  I  wish,  my  dear 
Sir,  you  would  suffer  me  again  to 
beg,  you  would  favour  us  with  a  de¬ 
finition  of  the  point  of  honour  ;  it 
may  open  some  important  duty,  and 
give  the  argument  a  new  turn. 

“  We  soldiers  (said  the  Colonel) 
don’t  deal  much  in  logic  :  I  could 
give  you  a  definition,  but  I  fear  you 
would  contrive  to  entangle  me  in  it, 
like  the  old  Ratiarius;  and  then  cuf 
me  down,  without  suffering  me  to 
use  my  weapon. — In  short,  the 
point  of  honour  is  to  be  felt  rathe? 
than  explained;  like  an  innate  sense, 
or  taste,  it  is  above  definition. 

“  As  I  have  not  that  extreme  re¬ 
verence  for  it,  my  dear  Sir  (said  Mr. 
Willis),  which  you  have,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  to 
explain  it  for  you ;  don’t  start  if  I 
resolve  it  into  rank  cowardice.  I 
am  as  great  an  advocate  for  courage 
as  you  are; — and  as  great  an  enemy 
to  cowardice  :  I  would  have  a  man 
afraid  of  nothing  but  of  offending 
his  Maker.  But  now,  your  hero  is 
afraid  of  the  world.  Call  him  by 
what  honourable  title  you  please,  he 
certainly  acts  through  the  fear  of 
what  the  world  will  say  of  him  ; 
and  his  motive  is  certainly  cowar¬ 
dice  at  the  bottom.  Now,  own  can¬ 
didly,  my  dear  Sir,  that  my  hero  is 
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-the  braver  man  ;  he  is  no  more  afraid 
of  death  than  yours.  Shew  him  an 
act  of  duty,  with  death  standing  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  he  rushes  on  ;  but,  till 
he  have  the  commission  of  his  great 
master,  a  threatening  world  cannot 
move  him — he  holds  it  at  defiance. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  world,  depend 
upon  it,  call  it  courage,  or  honour, 
or  what  you  please,  that  is  the  source 
ot  duelling.  It  Is  the  same  fear  that 
makes  men  deists,  and  leads  them 
into  a  variety  of  wicked  conduct. 
He  is  the  true  man  of  honour,  who 
•keeps  steadily  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  braves  the  laugh  of  the  world. 

I  know  not  what  to  sag  to  these 
things  (paid  the  Colonel),  I  may  as 
well  withdraw.  I  find  nothing  I 
can  say  can  obtain  any  quarter  for 
us  men  of  honour.  To  be  serious, 
however,  though  a  man  may,  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  be  guilty  of  a 
rash  action,  I  must  honestly  own, 
that,  in  cold  blood,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  bring  myself  to  draw  the  trig¬ 
ger  of  my  pistol  against  the  breast 
of  any  man.  I  believe,  if  I  were  in 
those  circumstances,  I  should  suffer 
my  antagonist  to  fire  at  me,  if  he 
chose  it;  and  I  should  then  discharge 
my  pistol  in  the  air.  Does  that 
please  you  ? 

“  I  cannot  sa y  it  does  (replied 
Mr.  Willis)  :  your  offering  yourself 
to  death,  unless  in  the  line  of  duty, 
appears  to  me  to  have  very  much 
the  colour  of  suicide.  Your  life  is 
not  your  own  :  it  was  given  you  for 
valuable  purposes.  You  call  him  a 
spendthrift  who  squanders  his  estate 
in  folly  and  extravagance ;  what 
name,  then,  would  you  give  to  him, 
who  squanders  a  possession  of  ten 
times  greater  value  r 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  squander  it 
(replied  the  Colonel);  I  risk  it  in  de¬ 
fence  of  my  character,  which  is 
dearer  to  m.e  than  my  life. 


You  are  now,  I  suppose  (said 
Mr.  Willis),  taking  u  pop  you  to  de¬ 
fend  the  challenger.  You  have 
given  up,  I  pres  time,  the  part  of 
the  person  challenged  But,  con¬ 
sider,  my  dear  Colonel,  whether  the 
method  you  take  of  vindicating  your 
character  be  an  effectual  one.  If 
the  imputation  be  true,  surely  the 
less  you  stir  in  it  the  better ;  the 
world  will  the  sooner  forget  it.  But 
if  it  be  false,  I  see  not  how  lighting 
can  vindicate  you. 

ff  I  conceive  the  matter  (replied 
the  Colonel)  in  this  light :  my  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  aspersed  ;  in  order* 
therefore,  to  set  the  world  right,  I 
pawn  my  life  on  the  veracity  of 
what  I  aver.  The  world  cannot 
suppose  I  would  venture  such  a 
stake  on  a  lie. 

“  But,  my  dear  Sir  (said  Mr. 
Willis),  the  world  will  suppose  it, 

{  nnd  has  often  supposed  it  with  great 
truth.  I  dare  say  you  remember  a 
recent  fact,  which  is  exactly  in  point. 
The  case  of  Sir  Nathan  Ridgway — 
though  I  believe  you  were  in  Swe¬ 
den  at  that  time.  However,  Sir  Na¬ 
than  was  accused  of  embezzling  his 
sister’s  fortune.  He  fought  a  duel 
in  defence  of  his  character,  and  died 
nobly  in  the  cause  of  truth.  But  it 
unluckily  fell  out,  after  his  death, 
that  the  embezzlement  was  twice  as 
great  as  the  world  had  supposed  it 
before.  In  fact,  I  apprehend  the 
case,  of  many  of  these  vindicators  of 
their  characters,  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of -a  thief  going  to  be  hang¬ 
ed,  who  will  often,  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  gallows,  deny  the  fact  which 
has  been  most  convincingly  proved. 
I  beg  pardon  for  treating  the  man  of 
honour  with  so  much  disrespect, 
but  I  am  persuaded  the  comparison 
does  him  no  injustice.  The  thief 
denies  the  fact,  in  hope  of  a  reprieve; 
the  man  of  honour  lights,  to  make 
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the  world  believe,  what  he  knows  to 
be  a  lie. 

“  My  dearColonel(said  SirCharles), 
how  can  you,  who  have  no  guilty 
spot  in  your  own  character  to  de¬ 
fend,  be  an  advocate  for  those,  who 
take  a  mode  of  defence,  which  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  take,  if  your 
own  character  was  attacked.  If  an 
injured  man  can  say  any  thing  in 
his  own  defence,  the  world  will  lis¬ 
ten  to  reason  and  argument ;  but, 
can  a  pistol-bullet  be  an  arbiter  in 
this  case  ?  You  laugh  at  the  Gothic 
institutions  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
ordeal  trials  : — you  see  the  folly  of 
making  a  poor  woman  attest  her  inno¬ 
cence  by  walking  barefoot,  and  blind¬ 
fold,  among  burning  ploughshares. 
But  tell  me  honestly,  my  dear  Sir,  if 
it  do  not  sound  as  oddly  to  rest  the 
merits  of  a  cause  on  the  chance  of  a 
shot  ?  You,  and  I,  are  magistrates ; 
what  would  people  say,  if  a  matter 
of  right  and  wrong  were  brought 
before  us,  and  we  should  declare 
that,  truly,  we  thought  the  best  way 
of  deciding  it,  would  be  to  draw 
lots  ? 

<rf  Come,  come,  Sir  Charles  (said 
the  Colonel),  be  merciful.  It  is  not 
within  any  lawr  of  arms  for  two  to 
tall  thus  furiously  upon  one.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  only  with  my  friend 
Willis.  And,  though  hard  put  to 
it  to  parry  his  thrusts,  I  must  not 
defend  myself  against  another  anta¬ 
gonist,  who  comes  armed,  cap  a  pie, 
against  me.  I  might  without  any 
Joss  of  honour  retreat  before  you. 
I  will  however  have  one  brush  more 
with  you  both,  before  1  quit  the 
field. — Suppose  then  we  enlarge  our 
question,  and  taking  a  wider  circuit, 
see  how  the  point  of  honour  affects 
the  general  good  of  mankind.  In 
the  first  place,  gentlemen,  consider 
that  species  of  government  which 
we  call  an  army.  It  is  upheld  by 
the  point  of  honour.  Take  away 


that  vital  spring, and  the  whole  will 
languish. 

“  You  throw  aside,  then  (said 
Mr.  Willis),  my  definition  of  the 
point  of  honour.  True  honour,  or 
the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  base,  or 
unworthy,  is  a  noble  principle,  not 
only  in  an  army,  but  in  every  other 
species  of  government  :  while  false 
honour,  or  the  fear  of  the  world,  I 
conceive  to  be  a  degrading  principle 
in  all  situations.  However,  to  take 
the  matter  up  in  the  light  in  which 
you  place  it,  I  should  suppose,  that, 
if  the  point  of  honour,  as  you  con¬ 
ceive  it,  were  the  vital  principle  of 
an  army,  it  should,  like  all  other 
principles,  pervade  the  whole.  But 
so  far  from  that,  the  mass  of  the 
army  is  not  in  the  least  actuated  by 
it.  What,  all  know  your  rank  and 
file  of  the  point  of  honour  ?  No 
more  than  they  do  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  And  yet  we  allow  them  to  be 
brave  fellows,  and  full  of  military 
spirit.  Nay,  what  is  more,  our 
yeomen  and  peasantry,  who  make 
up  the  body  of  our  gallant  troops, 
know  as  little  of  the  point  of  honour, 
as  the  several  corps  into  which  they 
inlist.  If  then  the  mass  of  an  army 
can  maintain  its  military  spirit  with¬ 
out  this  point  of  honour,  whatever  it 
is,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  nugatory 
among  their  leaders. 

“  1  beg  your  pardon  (replied  the 
Colonel)  j  the  troops  are  animated 
with  it  as  strongly  in  their  way  as 
their  leaders.  They  do  not  indeed 
maintain  it  with  sword  and  pistol  j 
but  they  discover  it  as  effectually 
with  their  cudgel,  sticks,  and  fists. 

“  WeB,  then,  Colonel  (said  Mr. 
Willis),  to  shew  you  how  accom¬ 
modating  I  am,  I  will  meet  you  half 
way,  and  allow  you  this  mode  of 
maintaining  the  point  of  honour. 
Keep  your  swords  in  their  scabbards, 
and,  if  the.  law  makes  no  objection, 
you  have  my  free  leave  to  silence  an 
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impudent  fellow  by  giving  Him  a 
oloody  nose. 

“  The  Colonel  smiled,  and  told 
Mr.  Willis  he  had  an  excellent 
knack  at  answering  an  argument 
with  a  jest.  However,  added  he,  I 
will  try  yon  on  another  ground.  The 
world,  you  must  acknowledge,  is 
full  of  ill-manners.  You  are  insult¬ 
ed  at  every  corner  of  the  street ;  at 
least  you  would  be,  if  there  were 
not  something  to  keep  the  tongues 
of  licentious  people  in  awe.  These 
petty  offences,  though  insufferable, 
cannot  be  brought  into  a  court  of 
justice.  To  preserve  good  man¬ 
ners,  therefore,  and  decorum  among 
gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  so  effectual  as  the  point 
of  honour,  which,  resenting  every 
impropriety  of  behaviour,  keeps 
them  at  that  respectful  distance 
from  each  other,  which  good  man¬ 
ners  requires. 

Why,  yes  (said  Mr.  Willis),  if  a 
man  is  to  be  ran  through  the  body 
for  speaking  a  wry  word,  I  suppose 
it  will  make  him  rather  cautious. 
But,  whether  the  offence  given,  and 
the  remedy  applied,  are  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  each  other,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  We  began  our  dispute,  you 
remember.  Colonel,  with  your  as¬ 
serting,  that  the  laws  of  honour  are 
very  consistent  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.  But  can  you  conceive, 
that  the  acutest  casuistry  can  bring 
the  bloody  law  you  have  just  been 
expounding,  into  the  most  distant 
resemblance  of  a  precept,  which 
commands  us  not  to  avenge  ourselves, 
kut  to  give  place  unto  wrath — to 
Jecd  an  enemy,  if  he  hunger,  and 
give  him  drink,  if  he  thirst. — These, 
and  numberless  other  rules,  are  given 
us  to  promote  peace  and  happiness 
among  men. 

<(  But  .  we  see  (said  the  Colonel) 
that  they  do  not  promote  peace  and 
happiness  among  men.  We  see. 


that  if  it  were  not  for  the  statute- 
book,  the  laws  of  Christianity  would 
have  little  effect :  and,  therefore,  we 
are  obliged  to  fortify  the  laws  of 
Christianity  by  our  political  institu¬ 
tions.  Now  we  consider  the  law  of, 
honour  in  that  light.  It  is  meant  t of 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  precepts 
of  Christianity  ;  and  to  preserve  that 
peace  which  they  dictate.  The  man 
of  honour,  therefore,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  magistrate'  acting*  under 
the  gospel. 

“  You  are  not  surely  serious,  my 
dear  Sir  (replied  Mr.  Willis),  in  this 
high  encomium  on  the  magistracy 
of  duelling.  We  fortify  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  true,  by 
human  laws.  But  it  is  always  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  divine  and  human 
law  look  the  same  way.  Adultery 
and  theft  are  forbidden  by  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  punished  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  But,  does  this  sanction  us 
in  making  a  law,  or  establishing  a 
a  practice,  directly  opposite  to  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  in  blowing 
a  man’s  brains  out,  merely  for  speak¬ 
ing  a  wry  word  ! — Besides,  how 
strange  is  it  to  talk  of  maintaining 
peace,  by  fomenting  qbarrels  ?  Our 
Saviour  says,  I  come  not  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  hut  a  sword.  I  shall 
soon  expect  to  hear  that  expression 
alleged  as  a  license  for  duelling  $ 
though  it  was  expressly  used  to  cha¬ 
racterize  and  brand  that  opposition, 
which  he  foresaw  these  unchristian 
practices  would  make  to  the  gospel. 
To  settle  the  dispute  between  us* 
continued  Mr.  Willis,  in  the  fairest 
light,  the  best  way,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  to  consider  the  tendency  of 
the  different  principles  we  hold  j 
and  see  what  their  effect  would  be, 
both  on  society,  and  on  individuals, 
if  carried  into  extensive  practice. — 
To  try  the  virtue  of  any  principle  we 
must  give  it  its  full  scope,  and  carry 
it  as  far  as  it  will  go. — Suppose  then 
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the  law  of  la  on  our  prevailed  general¬ 


ly — that  is,,  that  every  man  reveng¬ 
ed  the  injuries  he  met  with  (I  will 
allow  in  their  due  proportion),  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Would 
pot  the  whole  world  be  a  scene  of 
injury,  retaliation,  and  injury  again,, 
without  end  ?  Can  you  conceive 
any  thing  more  horrid  and  dismal  ? 
Whereas,  if  the  mild,  and  peaceable 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  should  pre¬ 
vail,  the  world  universally  would  be 
changed  into  a  scene  of  happiness, 
and  repose,  beyond  conception.  The 
greatest  misc  vies  that  befal  man- 
hind,  arise  from  man  himself.  All 
these  would  be  removed,  and  no 
distresses  left,  but  such  as  unavoid¬ 
ably  accompanied  mortality.  Nation 
would  unite  with  nation,  and  man 
with  man,  in  bonds  of  fellowship 
and  love.  The  man  of  honour  says, 
you  provoke  injury  by  forgiving  it. 
I  should  only  wish  to  ask  the  man 
of  honour,  whether  he  ever  made 
the  experiment  ? 

I  am  afraid.  Colonel  (said  Sir 
Charles),  you  have  undertaken  a 
cause  which  cannot  be  defended. 
You  have  also  a  sturdy  opponent  to 
deal  with.  This  good  man  (laying 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Willis’s  shoulder) 
is  skilful  at  his  weapon.  He  wrest¬ 
ed  my  sword  very  fairly,  some  years 
ago,  out  of  my  hand  5  and  I  am 
wicked  enough,  for  my  own  cre¬ 
dit’s  sake,  to  rejoice  when  I  see  him 
gain  an  advantage  ovtv  others.  Tut 
now  suppose.  Colonel,  we  take  the 
cause  in  question  into  a  lower  court 
©f  judicature,  than  that  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  Suppose  we  carry  it  before  an 
heathen  tribunal.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  whether  you  find  any  tra¬ 
ces  of  duelling  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ?  I  am  not  indeed 
deeply  read  in  ancient  history  :  but 
1  do  not  recollect  one  instance  of  a 
duel  recorded  by  any  of  my  classi¬ 
cal  friends. 


<(  Why,  Sir  (said  the  Colonel), 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  gross  fel¬ 
lows.  They  had  none  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  feelings  and  polished  manners 
of  gentlemen.  Homer,  who  gives 
us,  I  suppose,  an  exact  picture  of 
ancient  Greece,  tells  us  what  black¬ 
guards  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
his  heroes  were  3  and  what  foul  of¬ 
fensive  language  they  commonly 
used. — As  far  too  as  any  anecdotes 
of  quarrels  in  the  later  times  of 
Gi  *eece  and  Rome  have  come  down 
to  us,  I  -believe  the  same  coarse 
mode  of  repressing  injury  may  be 
traced. 

<c  Only  with  this  difference  (re¬ 
plied  Sir  Charles),  that  as  the  age  po¬ 
lished,  the  mode  of  reproof  polished 
with  it.  The  cutting  irony — the 
sarcastic  sneer — the-  biting  rapar- 
tee — the  sly  insinuation— or,  where 
necessary,  the  valid  argument — with 
other  modes  of  refined  reproof,  be¬ 
came  the  weapons  of  offence.  And 
what  does  all  this  prove,  but  that, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  truth, 
every  man  should  repel  an  injury 
with  those  weapons,  with  which  lie 
had  been  assaulted.  If  a  man  attack 
you  with  his  tongue,  with  your 
tongue  defend  yourself.  If,  like  an 
assassin,  lie  draw  his  sword  upon 
you,  draw  your’s  in  your  own  de¬ 
fence.  Now  the  old  Roman  knew 
all  this  system  of  injury  and  reproof 
perfectly  well  3  and  how  to  adjust 
the  one  to  the  other.  It  remained 
for  the  Christian  to  invert  this  order, 
and  draw  his  rapiet  against  the  sting 
of  a  wasp. 

Ci  I  met  lately,  in  a.  History  of 
Greenland  (said  Mr.  Willis),  a  mode 
of  deciding  quarrels,  which  pleased 
me  much  3  and,  I  dare  say,  it  will 
please  youy  Sfr  Charles,  as  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  sentiments  you  have 
just  been  recommending.  The  ho¬ 
nest  Green  landers  seldom  quarrel : 
but  when  any  offence  has  been 
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given,  or  taken,  they  never  meddle 
with  swords  and  pistols.  The  duel¬ 
lists  challenge  each  other  before 
proper  judges,  to  a  kind  of  satirical 
contest.  The  challenger  begins, 
and  opens  the  ground  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  in  a  sort  of  comical  doggerel 
verse;  for  the  Greenlanders  are  re¬ 
presented  to  be  people  of  humour. 
The  adversary  then  defends  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  kind  of  doggerel. 
Rejoinders  are  sometimes  made. 
Sentence  is  then  passed ;  and  he 
who  has  had  least  to  say  for  him¬ 
self,  begs  pardon.  The  duellists 
then  shake  hands ;  and  the  day  ge¬ 
nerally  ends  in  some  kind  of  merri¬ 
ment. 

“  Excellent  !  (said  Sir  Charles). 
If  poor  Ingram,  who  gave  occasion 
to  this  conversation,  had  acted  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  Greenlander,  all 
had  been  well.  He  was  certain! v 
guilty  of  a  petty  breach  of  good 
manners,  bv  thrusting  his  finger 
and  thumb  into  a  gentleman’s  snuff¬ 
box,  without  his  leave.  It  was  not 
an  offensive  expression  indeed,  but 
an  offensive  action,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing  :  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  reproved  it  very  neatly, 
as  I  suppose  an  old  Roman,  or  per- 
perhaps  a  Greenlander,  would  have 
clone  by  another  action.  Ingram 
should  have  made  a  slight  apology, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
well  taken.  But  the  foolish  fellow 
chose  to  introduce  his  sword  into 
the  business ;  and  his  life  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly. 

“  There  is  an  excellent  story, 
much  in  point,  told  of  the  late 
General  Oglethorpe.  When  a  very 
young  officer,  lie  was  at  table,  in 
Germany,  with  one  of  the  princes 
of  Wirtemberg.  As  they  were 
drinking  after  dinner,  the  prince  jo¬ 
cosely  dipped  his  finger  in  a  glass  of 
e-vine,  and  h hipped  it  into  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  face,  Oglethorpe  did  not 
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at  first  know  how  to  take  it ;  but  on 
a  moment’s  recollection,  he  said* 
your  highness  has  passed  a  very  good 
jest ;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in 
England,  and  then  threw  a  full  glass 
of  wineunto  the  prince’s  face.  The 
prince  was  startled  a  little  at  first, 
but  before  he  had  time  to  speak,' — » 
Come,  come,  said  an  old  general 
officer  who  was  present — it  is  all 
well,  your  highness  began  first. 

“  But  pray  (said  the  Colonel  )  how 
would  you  have  advised  Mr.  Forbes 
to  have  acted  in  this  business  ?  As 
to  Ingram,  I  entirely  give  up  his 
cause  :  but  I  see  not  how  Forbes, 
pushed  as  he  was,  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did. 

£,r  I  think  (replied  Sir  Charles) 
the  story  Mr.  Willis  hath  just  told 
us,  of  the  gentleman  who  complain* 
ed  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
points  out  a  very  proper  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  Am  I  to  risk  my  life  at  the 
desire  of  any  insolent  fellow,  who 
wishes  to  fire  a  pistol  at  me  ? 

“  But  he  gives  you  a  blow  (said 
the  Colonel). 

“Aye,  let  him,  if  he  dare  (replied 
Sir  Charles)  ;  and  I  shall  request  the 
lord  chief  justice  to  give  him  ano¬ 
ther  :  and  we  will  see,  who  strikes 
hardest. — Depend  upon  it.  Colonel, 
a  few  such  examples,  from  men  of 
character,  would  make  these  fiery 
sparks  a  little  more  careful  of  med¬ 
dling  with  gun-powder,  and  would 
contribute  more  than  any  thing  else, 
to  teach  them  better  manners,,  and 
rid  society  of  such  pests. 

“  I  can  however  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
help  the  Colonel  to  one  duel  in  Ro¬ 
man  times,  which  will  at  least  shew 
the  idea  the  Romans  had  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  fighting.  In  Cesar’s  camp,  at 
that  time  besieged,  two  officers 
quarrelled.  I  forget  the  ground  of 
their  animosity  ;  but  I  believe  one 
had  called  the  other  a  coward.  Let 
the  army,  said,  the  affronted  officer. 
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judge  between  us ;  and  bidding  his 
antagonist  follow  him,  leaped  down 
from  the  rampart  among  a  party  of 
the  enemy.  The  other  followed  ; 
and  they  fought  like  lions.  One 
being  overpowered,  the  other  ran  to 
his  relief  )  and  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay,  till  they  were  both  relieved, 
and  got  safe,  to  the  camp — where 
they  shook  hands — went  merrily  to 
their  mess — talked  over  their  duel — 
and  were  ever  afterwards  good 
friends.  I  know  not  whether  1  tell  the 
story  exactly  right;  I  have  not  read 
it,  I  believe,  since  I  left  school. 

*'  You  have  given  us,  however 
(said  Sir  Charles),  the  outline  of  it, 
which  is  all  we  want. — You  may 
add  also,  if  you  please,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  Homans  could  not 
place  duelling  in  a  more  contemp¬ 
tible  light,  than  by  making  it,  as 
they  did,  the  business  only  of  slaves. 
A  school  of  gladiators  would  cer¬ 
tainly  throw  the  same  stigma  on 
duelling  at  Rome,  which  intoxica¬ 
ting  their  slaves  did  upon  drunken¬ 
ness  at  Sparta.  And  yet  we,  of 
this  polished  age,  and  polished 
country,  consider  this  barbarous 
practice  as  gentlemanly  ! 

“  But  you  will  remember  (said  the 
Colonel)  that  knights,  senators,  and 
even  emperors,  did  not  disdain  to  draw 
their  swords  in  a  gladiatorian  school. 

“  I  remember  it  well  (replied 
Sir  Charles! ;  and  I  remember, 
also,  with  what]  high  panegyric 
they  are  handed  down  by  historians, 
for  their  prize-fighting,  charioteer¬ 
ing,  and  other  noble  feats  of  that 
kind.  Degrading,  however,  as  their 
practice  of  duelling  was,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  to  the  duels  of  our 
days.  They  had  not  the  rancour  of 
savages  in  their  breast :  they  were 
only  ridiculous  fellows,  and  fought 
for  fame. 

“  After  all  (said  the  Colonel),  I 
see  not  what  advantage  you  get  by 


a  comparison  with  the  Greeks  and' 
Romans.  Their  revenge  often  led 
them  to  assassination — which,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  consider  as  a 
worse  crime  than  duelling. 

“  I  do  not  mean  (replied  Sir 
Charles)  to  enter  into  a  defence  or 
the  virtueof  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  you  will  observe  one  thing,  that 
poisoning  and  stabbing  were  always 
considered  as  deeds  of  darkness  :  — 
they  durst  not  face  the  day.  Where¬ 
as,  we  are  talking  of  a  crime,  that 
stalks  in  open  day-light — that  as¬ 
sumes  an  honourable  name — that  is- 
defended — that  is  even  ranked  in  a 
catalogue  of  virtues;  and  tends,  of 
course,  to  corrupt  the  manners  of 
the  public.  It  is  on  this  I  chiefly 
lay  my  finger.  The  Christian  vindi¬ 
cates  a  crime  of  which  the  heathen 
was  ashamed.  Besides,  many  moral¬ 
ists  consider  duelling,  in  itself,  as  a 
crime  very  little,  if  at  all  removed 
from  the  guilt  of  assassination. 

Yhe  Colonel  not  making  an  im¬ 
mediate  reply,  Sir  Charles  went  on. 
As  it  seems  very  plain,  therefore, 
that  duelling  is  neither  of  Christian, 
nor  of  classical  origin,  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  shew  you,  as  well  as  I  can, 
from  what  noble  origin  it  did  spring. 
When  the  trumpet  of  the  holy  wars 
sounded  over  Europe,  and  inspired 
its  inhabitants,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  with  a  frantic  zeal  for  war, 
nothing  was  heard,  or  seen,  but 
what  had  a  military  cast.  The  air, 
the  dress,  the  language,  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  men,  were  all  martial. 
Then,  first  the  tournament  came  in 
use.  It  was  intended  as  the  great 
school  for  the  Saracen  expedition — * 
a  kind  of  drill  to  train  the  armies  of 
Europe.  Its  laws  were  established, 
and  it  became  a  legal  institution. 
But,  as  I  have  heard,  that  in  the 
noble  diversion  of  cock-fighting,* 
besides  the  main,  as  they  call-  it, 
there  are  many  bye-battles  allowed* 
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so,  ill  the  noble  institution  of  the 
tournament,  many  private  quarrels 
were  introduced,  and  decided  under 
the  sanction  of  the  lists.  The  thing, 
though  not  legal,  was  winked  at  for 
the  honour  of  arms  5  till  at  length  it 
rose  to  such  a  heigh t>  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  law,  as  early,  if  I  re¬ 
member  right,  as  Cceur  "de  Lion’s 
lime.  But  though  forbidden,  it 
could  not  be  repressed.  The  whole 
nation  was  then  mad  $  and,  in  this 
instance,  continues  so.  For  though 
duelling  is  still  forbidden  by  law,  it 
is  still  practised.  Thus  you  see  from 
what  a  Gothic  stock  it.  originally 
■sprang;  it  ought,  indeed,  long  ago 
to  have  been  ashamed  of  its  ancestry, 
and  to  have  hidden  its  head. 

I  have  heard  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
that  duelling  and  throwing  at  cocks, 
■came  into  England  at  the  same  time  j 
but  I  am  not  solicitous  to  ascertain 
its  birth  and  parentage.  All  I  am 
solicitous  about  is,  to  shew  that  it 
is  no  way  related  to  Christianity. 
On  this  head  the  honest  confession 
of  a  young  gentleman  pleased  me 
more,  than  all  I  ever  heard  said  in 
defence  of  duelling.  He  had  been 
educated  under  a  religious  father  $ 
but  not  making  a  proper  use  of  the 
advantages .  he  had  received,  he 
launched  out  into  the  fashionable 
vices  of  the  age :  and  though  he  was 
not  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition, 
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yet,  in  one  of  his  frolics,  he  got 
into  a  fray,  which  ended  in  a  duel. 
His  father,  shocked  at  this  thing, 
expostulated  with  him,  for  having 
acted  in  defiance  of  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man  honestly  replied  ;  Sir,  I  know 
that  duelling  is  a  breach  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law  j  and  that  it  is,  of  course, 
a  wicked  action.  But  what Would 
the  world  say  of  me,  if  I,  who  have 
certainly  not  been  a  correct  observer 
of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  on 
other  occasions,  should,  in  this 
single  instance,  have  sheltered  my¬ 
self  behind  its  authority. 

“  The  Colonel  making  no  reply. 
Sir  Charles,  looking  at  his  watch,  said 
he  was  afraid  they  should  make  the 
tea-table  wait.  He  got  up,  there¬ 
fore,  and  taking  the  Colonel  by  one 
arm,  in  a  jocular  way,  desired  Mr. 
Willis  to  hold  him  by  the  other 
and  they,  would  take  him  into 
custody,  and  deliver  him  over,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  to  the 
ladies,  who  should  pass  sentence 
upon  him. 

^  (<  The  Colonel  begged  and  prayed 
they  would  not  treat  him  with,  so 
much  severity  ;  and  said,  he  would 
promise  any  thing  to  be  set  at  liber¬ 
ty,  provided  they  would  not  whisper 
it  abroad,  that  he  had  given  up  the 
noble  cause  of  duellino-.” 
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{From  Mr.  Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shaksteare.1 


~JT  is  the  observation  of  an  ele- 
JL  gant  writer,  that  disquisitions 
concerning  the  manners  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  species  in  early  times,  or 
indeed  at  any  time,  are  always  curi¬ 
ous  at  least  and  amusing.  An  investi¬ 


gation  of  the  subject  before  ns,  if  com¬ 
pletely  and  successfully  performed, 
would  serve  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in 
the  history  of  our  popular  antiqui¬ 
ties  :  but  this  must  not  be  expected. 
I  he  culpable  indifference  of  histori- 
N  cal 
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cal  writers  to  private  manners,  and 
more  especially  to  the  recreations 
and  amusements  of  the  common 
people,  has  occasioned  the  difficul¬ 
ties' that  always  attend  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  many  of  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  impenetrable  darkness ; 
whilst  others  can  only  receive  illus¬ 
tration  from  detached  and  scattered 
facts,  accompanied  by  judicious  in¬ 
ferences  and  opinions. 

«  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  attempt  some  definition  of 
what  the  morris  dance  originally 
was :  this  may  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  etymology,  which  will 
generally  be  found  a  faithful  guide, 
when  managed  with  discretion.  It 
seems,  however,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  to  have  been  too  slightly 
treated  in  a  work  of  consideiable 
labour  and  ingenuity,  the  authoi  of 
which  has  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  morris  dance  originated  from 
that  part  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of 
the  feast  of  fools,  in  which  certain 
persons  habited  like  buffoons,  with 
bells.  Sic.  joined  in  a  dance.  He 
then  proceeds  as  follows,  ffhe 
word  Morris  applied  to  the  dance  is 
usually  derived  from  Morisco ,  which 
in  the  Spanish  language  signifies  a 
Moor,  as  if  the  dance  had  been 
taken  from  the  ivloorsj  but  I  cannot 
help  considering  this  as  a  mistake, 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Morisco , 
or  Moor  dance,  is  exceedingly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  morris  dance  formerly 
practised  in  this  country  3  it  being 
performed  with  the  castanets  ot 
rattles,  at  the  ends  of  the  fingeis, 
and  not  with  bells  attached  to  rati¬ 
ons  parts  of  the  dress.  I  shall  not 
pretend  £0  investigate  the  del  n  ation 
of  the  word  Morris  ;  though  proba¬ 
bly  it  might  be  found  at  home  :  it 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  dance  in  modern  times, 
and,  1  trust,  long  after  the  festival  to 
which  it  originally  belonged  was 


done  away,  and  had  nearly  Amk  into 
oblivion.’ 

“  Now,  if  the  term  in  question 
had  been  exclusively  used  in  England, 
there  would  have  been  some  weight 
in  these  observations 3  but  when  we 
find  it  adopted  by  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  express  a  dance,  the 
origin  of  which  both  English  and 
foreign  glossaries  uniformly  ascribe 
to  the  Moors,  we  must  pause  at 
least  before  we  consent  to  abandon 
the  only  clue  that  presents  itself  to>  i 
assist  us.  The  genuine  Moorish  or 
Morisco  dance,  was,  no  doubt,  very 
different  from  the  European  morris ; , 
but  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in 
which  a  fashion  or  amusement  that! 
has  been  borrowed  from  a  distant 
region  has  not  in  its  progress  through! 
other  countries  undergone  such  al¬ 
terations  as  have  much  obscured  its 
origin.  This  remark  may  be  exem¬ 
plified  in  chess  and  cards,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  were  invented  ills. 
India  or  China,  and  spread,  by 
means  of  the  Arabians,  progressively 
throughout  Spain,  Italy,  France 
England,  and  the  North  of  Europe 
But  the  above  writer  has  cited  i 
passage  from  the  play  of  Variety 
IffK),  in  which  the  Spanish  Morisco 
is  mentioned  3  and  this  not  onh 
shows  the  legitimacy  of  the  tern 
morris,  but  that  the  real  and  uncor 
rupted  Moorish  dance  was  to  b 
found  in  Spain,  where  it  still  contii 
nues  to  delight  both  natives  ant 
strangers  under  the  name  of  th 
fandango.  It  may  be  likewise  re 
marked,  that  the  exquisitely  prett; 
music  to  this  lively  dance  is  undoubfl 
edly  Moorish.  The  Spanish  morri 
was  also  danced  at  puppet-shows  bi 
a  person  habited  like  a  Moor,  witi 
castanets  3  and  Junius  [Du  Jon 
has  informed  us,  that  the  morn 
dancers  usually  blackened  their  face 
with  soot,  that  they  might  the  bette 
pass  for  Moors. 

4  “  Son., 
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Some  have  sought  the  origin  of 
the  morris  in  the  Pyrrica  Saltatio 
of  the  ancients,  a  military  dance, 
which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Greeks,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Salii  or  priests  of 
Mars.  Tiiis  continued  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  for  many  ages,  till  it  became 
corrupted  by  figures  and  gesticula¬ 
tions  foreign  to  its  original  purpose. 
:5uch  a  dance  was  that  well  known 
in  France  and  Italy,  by  the  name  of 
he  dance  of  fools  or  Mataehins, 
vho  were  habited  in  short  jackets 
Ivith  gilt-paper  helmets,  long 
dreamers  tied  to  their  shoulders, 
nd  bells  to  their  legs.  They  car- 
lied  in  their  hands  a  sword  and 
buckler,  with  which  they  made  a 
Hashing  noise,  and  performed  vari- 
us  quick  and  sprightly  evolutions. 
(L  species  of  this  sword  dance  by 
orae  means  or  other  got  introduced 
ito  England,  where  it  has  general- 
7  and  unaccountably  been  exhibited 
ly  women,  whose  dexterous  feats  of 
irmbling  and  dancing  with  swords 
i:  fairs,  and  in  the  minor  theatres, 
i;:e  still  remembered  by  many  per¬ 
ms.  A  very  learned  writer,  speak - 
i  ig  of  the  Pyrrhica  Saltatio ,  in¬ 
arms  us,  that  tf  The  common  peo- 
lie  in  many  parts  of  England  still 
practice  what  they  call  a  Morsico 
yxnce,  in  a  wild  manner,  and  as  it 
rere  in  armour,  at  proper  intervals 
linking  upon  each  other’s  staves, 
c.”  This  might  be  found  on  in- 
hiry  to  differ  from  the  common 
'orris,  and  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
frrrhic  and  Moorish  dances.  Such 
;  one  may  be  alluded  to  in  The 
Acond  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
ct  iii.  Sc.  1, 

j . . —I  have  seen  him 

.per  upright  like  a  ivild  Morisco , 
aking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells.’ 

|  Before  we  proceed  to  an  exami- 
tion  of  the  more  immediate  object 
this  essay,  the  English  morris,  it 
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may  be  as  well  to  lay  before  the  rea¬ 
der  a  short  description  of  the  uncor¬ 
rupted  morris  dance,  as  practised  in 
France  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Tabourot,  the  oldest  and 
by  far  the  most  curious  writer  of 
any  other  on  the  art  of  dancing. 
He  relates,  that  in  his  youthful 
days  it  was  the  custom  in  good  soci¬ 
eties  for  a  boy  to  come  into  the  hall, 
when  supper  was  finished,  with  his 
face  blackened,  his  forehead  bound 
with  white  or  yellow  taffeta,  and 
bells  tied  to  his  legs.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dance  the  Morisco ,  the 
whole  length  of  the  hall,  backwards 
and  forwards,  to  the  great  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  He  hints 
that  the  bells  might  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  crotali  of  the  an¬ 
cients  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  He 
then  describes  the  more  modern 
Morris  dance,  which  was  performed 
by  striking  the  ground  with  the 
forepart  of  the  feet  j  but,  as  this  was 
found  to  be  too  fatiguing,  the  motion 
was  afterwards  confined  to  the  heel, 
the  toes  being  kept  firm,  by  which 
means  the  dancer  contrived  to  rattle 
his  bells  with  more  effect.  He  adds, 
that  this  mode  of  dancing  fell  into 
disuse,  as  it  was  found  to  bring  on 
gouty  complaints. 

f<r  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Morris  dance  was  first  brought  into 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  when  John  of  Gaunt  return¬ 
ed  from  Spain  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the 
Flemings.  Few,  if  any  vestiges  of  it 
can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  ;  about  which 
time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Eighth,  the  churchwardens’  ac¬ 
counts  in  several  parishes  afford  ma¬ 
terials  that  thrgw  much  light  on  the 
subject,  and  show  that  the  morris 
dance  made  a  very  considerable 

-0 
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figure  in  the  parochial  festivals.  A 
late  valuable  writer  has  remarked, 
that  in  some  places  the  May-games 
of  Robin  Hood  were  nothing  more 
than  a  morris  dance,  in  which 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Maid  Ma¬ 
rian,  and  Frier  Tuck,  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  personages,  the  others  being  a 
down  or  fool,  the  hobby-horse,  the 
laborer,  and  the  dancers,  who  were 
more  or  less  numerous;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.  The  May- 
games  of  Robin  Hood  appear  to 
have  been  principally  instituted  for 
the  encouragement  of  archery,  and 
were  generally  accompanied  by 
morris  dancers,  who,  nevertheless, 
formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
ceremony.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  at  anv  time  Robin  Hood  and 
his  companions  were  constituent 
characters  in  the  morris.  There 
were,  besides.  May-games  of  a 
more  simple  nature,  being  merely 
dances  round  a  May-pole,  by  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  the  village,  and 
the  undoubted  remains  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Floralia.  We  find  also  that 
other  festivals  and  ceremonies  had 
their  morris,  as  Holy-Thursday  ;  the 
Whitsun-ales  :  the  bride-ales,  or 
weddings,  and  a  sort  of  play  or  pa¬ 
geant  called  the  lord  of  misrule. 
Sheriffs  too  had  their  morris  dance. 
The  reader  may  be  amused  with 
the  following  account  of  the  lord  of 
misrule,  as  it  contains  a  description 
of  an  attendant  morris.  It  has  been 
fortunately  handed  down  to  us  by  a 
puritanical  writer  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  whose  loud  ravings 
against  the  fashionable  excesses  of  his 
countrymen  have  contributed  to 
furnish  posterity  with  the  complet- 
est  information  respecting  a  consi- 
durable  portion  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  above  period  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  These  are 
his  words  :  ‘  First,  all  the  wilde 
heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  togither, 
elms#  them  a  graund  captaine  (of 


mischiefe)  whome  they  innoble  v 
the  title  of  my  Lord  of  Misrule , 
him  they  crowne  with  great  soh 
nitie,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  1 
king  annoynted,  chooseth  foe 
twentie,  fourtie,  threescore  oi 
hundred  lustie  guttes  like  to  hims 
to  waite  upon  his  lordly  maje 
and  to  guarde  his  noble  per: 
Then  every  one  of  these  his  rr 
he  investeth  with  his  liveries 
greene,  yellow,  or  some  other  1 
wanton  collour.  And  as  tho 
that  were  not  (bawdy)  ga1 
ynough,  I  should  say,  they  bede 
themselves  with  scarfFes,  ribb 
and  laces,  hanged  all  over  \ 
goide  ringes,  precious  stones, 
other  jewels  :  this  done,  they 
about  either  legge  twentie  or  fou 
belles,  with  rich  handkerchiefe 
their  handes,  and  sometimes  laii 
crosse  over  their  shoulders 
neckes,  borrowed  for  the  most  pr 
their  pretie  Mupsies  and  loving 
sies,  for  bussing  them  in  the  del 
Thus  all  things  set  in  order, 
have  they  their  hobby-horses,  1 
dragons  and  other  antiques,  tog; 
with  their  baudie  pipers  and  t: 
dering  drummers,  to  strike  up 
Delhi's  Daunce  withal :  then  ma 
this  heathen  company  towards 
church  and  church  -yarde, 
pypers  pyping,  their  drumi 
thundering,  their  stumpes  daunt 
their  belles  iyngling,  their  hanc 
cheefes  fluttering  about  their  h< 
like  madde  men,  their  hobbie-ho 
and  other  monsters  skirroi 
amongst  the  throng :  and  in 
sorte  they  goe  to  the  church  (th 
the  minister  be  at  prayer  or  pn 
ing)  dauncing  and  swinging 
bandkerchiefes  over  their  beau, 
the  church  like  devils  incai 
with  such  a  confused  noise,  thi 
man  can  heare  his  owne  vf 
Then  the  foolish  people  they  1 
they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  ft 
and  mount  upon  formes  and  p: 
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o  see  these  goodly  pageants  solem- 
lized  in  this  sort.  Then  after  this 
ibout  the  church  they  goe  aga'ine  and 
igaine,  and  so  foorth  into  the  church 
^arde,  where  they  have  commonly 
heir  somraer  haules,  their  bowers, 
irbours,  and  banquetting  houses  set 
ip,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet, 
tnd  daunce  all  that  day,  and  (perad- 
/enture)  all  that  night  too.  And 
:hus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend 
the  Sabboth  day.  Another  sort  of 
fantasticall  fooles  bring  to  these  hel- 
houndes  (the  lord  of  misrule  and 
bis  complices)  some  bread,  some 
^ood  ale,  some  new  cheese,  some 
:>ld  cheese,  some  custardes,  some 
cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flaunes, 
some  tartes,  some  ereame,  some 
meat,  some  one  thing,  some  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  if  they  knewe  that  as 
often  as  they  bringe  anye  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  execrable  pas¬ 
times,  they  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
Devill  and  Sathanas,  they  would  re¬ 
pent  and  withdrawe  their  handes, 
which  God  graunt  they  may,’  Ano¬ 
ther  declaimer  of  the  like  kind, 
speaking  of  May  games  and  morris 
dances,  thus  holds  forth;  f  The 
abuses  which  are  committed  in  your 
May  games  are  infinite.  The  first 
whereof  is  this,  that  you  doe  use  to 
attyre  in  woman’s  apparrell  whom 
you  doe  most  commonly  call  may- 
marrions ,  whereby  you  infringe  that 
straight  commaundement  whiche  is 
given  in  Deut.  xxii.  5,  that  men 
must  not  put  on  women’s  apparrell 
for  feare  of  enormities.  Nay  I 
myself  have  scene  in  a  May  game  a 
itroupe,  the  greater  part  whereof 
(hath  been  men,  and  yet  have  they 
been  attyred  so  like  unto  women, 

I  that  theyr  faces  being  liidde  (as  they 
4  were  indeedej  a  man  coulde  not 
discerne  them  from  women.  The 


! 


second  abuse,  which  of  all  other  is 
the  greatest,  is  this,  that  it  hath 
been  toulde  that  your  morice  daunc- 
ers  have  daunced  naked  in  nettes : 
what  greater  entisement  unto 
naughtines  could  have  been  devised  ? 
The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because 
you  will  loose  no  tyme)  doe  use  com¬ 
monly  to  runne  into  woodes  in  the 
night  time,  amongst  maidens,  to  fet 
bowes,  in  so  muche  as  I  have  hearde 
of  tenne  maidens  which  went  to  fet 
May,  and  nine  of  them  came  home 
with  chiide.’  He  seems  likewise 
to  allude  to  a  character  of  the  Devil 
in  the  May  games,  of  which  no 
mention  is  elsewhere  made. 

“  In  the  course  of  time  these  seve¬ 
ral  recreations  were  blended  toge¬ 
ther  so  as  to  become  almost  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  It  is  however  very 
certain,  that  the  May  games  of 
Robin  Hood,  accompanied  with  the 
morris,  wTere  at  first  a  distinct  cere¬ 
mony  from  the  simple  morris, 
which  when  Warner  lived  was  cele¬ 
brated  about  the  season  of  Easter, 
and  before  the  May  games :  he  thus 
speaks  of  them, 

*  At  Paske  begun  our  Morrise,  and  ere 
Penticost  our  May.’ 

“  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
practice  of  archery  declined,  the 
May  games  of  Robin  Hood  were  dis¬ 
continued,  and  that  the  morris  dance 
was  transferred  to  the  celebration  of 
Whitsuntide,  either  as  connected 
with  the  Witsun-ales,  o,r  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  amusement.  In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance  it  appears  to  have  retained 
one  or  two  of  the  characters  in  the 
May  pageants  ;  but  no  uniformity 
«  was  or  possibly  could  be  observed, 
as  the  arrangement  would  vary  in 
different  places  according  to  the 
humour  or  convenience  of  the  par- 
ties.” 


On 
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[From  the  same.] 


St!T^  *s  so  exceedingly  clear  that 
1  the  terms  clown  and  fool  were 
used,  however  improperly  ,  as  synony¬ 
mous  by  our  old  writers,  that  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  occupation  of  the 
reader’s  time  to  adduce  examples. 
Their  confused  introduction  in  the 
dramatis  personae  might  indeed  ren¬ 
der  this  position  doubtful  to  any  one 
who  had  not  well  considered  the 
matter  5  but  although  the  fool  of  our 
old  plays  denoted  either  a  mere  idiot 
or  natural,  or  else  a  witty  hireling  or 
artificial  fool,  both  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sport  for  their 
employers,  the  clown  was  certainly  a 
character  of  much  greater  variety. 
He  occasionally  represented  one  of 
the  above  personages  5  sometimes  he 
was  a  mere  rustic,  and  very  often  no 
more  than  a  shrewd  and  witty  do¬ 
mestic.  There  are  some  instances 
in  which  any  low  character  in  a 
play  served  to  amuse  the  audience 
with  his  sallies  of  coarse  buffoonery, 
and  thus  became  the  clown  of  the 
piece.  In  short,  the  theatrical  clown 
or  fool  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
heterogeneous  character,  drawn  in 
part  from  real  life,  but  very  consi¬ 
derably  heightened  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  stage  effect 5  an  opinion  that 
derives  considerable  support  from 
what  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet,  when  he  makes 
him  admonish  those  who  play  the 
clowns  to  speak  ro  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them,  Indeed  the  great 
dramatist  himself  cannot  be  absolved 
from  the  imputation  of  having  given 
too  high  a  colouring  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  question,  unless  we  suppose, 
what  is  extremely  probable,  that  his 
plays  have  been  very  much  interpo¬ 
lated  with  ti.e  extemporaneous  non¬ 


sense  of  the  players.  To  this  licee 
tious  practice  the  author  of  an  ex 
cellent  and  well  written  satire,  er 
titled,  Pasquil's  macl-cappe  throw r 
at  the  corruptions  of  these  timet 
1626,  4to,  alludes  in  the  followin 
lines  : 

4  Tell  country  players,  that  old  paltn 
jests 

Pronounced  in  a  painted  motley  coate; 

Filles  all  the  world  so  full  of  cuckot 
nests, 

That  nightingales  can  scarcely  sing 
note: 

O  bid  them  turne  their  minds  to  bettt 
meanings ; 

Fields  are  ill  sowne  that  give  no  bettt 
gleanings.’ 

“  Among  other  grave  writers  0 
the  age.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  repro 
bated  the  practice  of  introducin 
fools  on  the  theatre.  He  remarh 
that  the  plays  of  his  time  were  net 
ther  right  tragedies  nor  right  come 
dies,  but  that  the  authors  mingle: 
kings  and  clowns  ;  s  not,’  says  he 
‘  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it 
but  thrust  in  the  clowne  by  hea: 
and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in  majes 
tical  matters,  with  neither  decenci 
nor  discretion :  so  as  neither  tin 
admiration  and  commiseration,  nc 
the  right  sportfulnesse  is  by  thei: 
mongrell  tragicomedie  obtained 
William  Rankin,  a  puritan,  and  con 
temporary  with  Shakspeare,  ha 
left  us  a  most  virulent  attack  o 
plays,  and  players,  whom  he  call 
monsters  j  ‘  And  whie  monsters, 
says  he,  ‘  Bicause  under  colour  c 
humanitie  they  present  nothing  bu 
prodigious  vanitie.  These  are  wel 
without  water,  dead  branches  fi 
for  fuell,  cockle  amongst  come 
unwholesome  weedes  amongs: 
sweete  hearbes,  and  hnallie,  feend 
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i  ill  at  are  crept  into  the  worlde  by 
f  stealth,  and  holde  possession  by 
f|  subtill  invasion.’  In  ’another  place, 
]  describing  the  performers  at  a  ficti- 
i  tious  banquet  in  Terralbon  [Eng- 
t  land],  he  says,  ‘Some  transformed 
i  themselves  to  roges,  other  to  ruffi¬ 
ans,  some  other  to  dowries,  a  fourth 
i  to  fooles  ....  the  roges  were 
!  ready,  the  ruffians  were  rude,  theyr 
dowries  cladde  as  well  with  country 
I  condition,  as  in  ruffe  russet  j  theyr 
fooles  as  fonde  as  might  be,’  &c. 
The  latter  passage  is  interesting, 
because  the  clown  is  properly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  fool,  as  he 
always  should  have  been. 

“  It  may  be  the  means  of  affording 
a  clearer  view  of  the  present  sub¬ 
ject,  if  something  like  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  different  sort  of  fools  and 
clowns  be  given.  The  following  is 
therefore  offered  as  a  substitute  for  a 
better. 

“  I.  The  general  domestic  fool, 
often,  but  as  it  should  seem  impro¬ 
perly,  termed  a  clown.  He  was  1. 
a  mere  natural,  or  idiot.  2.  Silly 
by  nature,  yet  cunning  and  sarcasti- 
cal.  3.  Artificial.  Puttenham,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  latter,  says,  e  A  buffoune 
or  counterfet  foole,  to  here  him 
speake  wisely  which  is  like  himselfe, 
it  is  no  sport  at  all  but  for  such  a 
counterfait  to  talke  and  looke  fool¬ 
ishly  it  maketli  us  laugh,  because  it 
is  no  part  of  his  naturall.’  All  these 
officiated  occasionally  as  menial  ser¬ 
vants. 

“II.  The  clown,  who  was  1.  a 
mere  country  booby.  2.  A  witty 
rustic.  3.  Any  servant  of  a  shrewd 
and  witty  disposition,  and  who,  like 
a  similar  character  in  our  modern 
plays,  was  made  to  treat  his  master 
with  great  familiarity,  in  order  to 
produce  stage  effect. 

“  III.  The  female  fool ,  who  was 
generally  an  idiot. 

f(  IV.  The  cjty  or  corporation 


fool,  whose  office  was  to  assist  at 
public  entertainments  and  iu  pa¬ 
geants.  To  this  class  belong  perhaps 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  state  fool,  and 
those  employed  by  the  companies 
of  trades,  &c. 

“  V.  Tavern  fools.  These  seem 
to  have  been  retained  to  amuse  the 
customers.  We  learn  from  one  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  plays,  that  they  exhi¬ 
bited  with  a  Jew’s  harp,  mounted 
on  a  joint-stool  $  and  in  another  of 
them  he  has  preserved  the  name  of 
such  a  character  :  they  were  some¬ 
times  qualified  to  sing  after  the  Ita¬ 
lian  manner.  Fools  were  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  common  brothels. 

“  VI.  The  fool  of  the  ancient  the¬ 
atrical  mysteries  and  moralities.  He 
was,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Vice,  a  singular  character,  that  would 
afford  sufficient  matter  for  much 
better  dissertations  than  those  of 
Warbnrton  or  Upton ,  Being  gene¬ 
rally  dressed  in  a  fool’s  habit,  he 
appears  to  have  been  gradually  and 
undistinguishably  blended  with  the 
domestic  fool ;  yet  he  was  certainly 
a  buffoon  of  a  different  sort.  He 
was  always  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
Devil,  and  a  part  of  his  employment 
consisted  in  te'azing  and  tormenting 
the  poor  fiend  on  every  occasion. 
He  ceased  to  be  in  fashion  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“  VII.  The  fool  in  the  old  dumb 
shows  exhibited  at  fairs,  and  perhaps 
at  inns,  in  which  he  was  generally 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Death ; 
a  fact  that  seems  alluded  to  more 
than  once  in  Sbakspeare’s  plays.  It 
is  possible  that  some  casual  vestiges 
of  this  species  of  entertainment 
might  have  suggested  the  modem 
English  pantom ines. 

“  VI 1 1 .  Th e  foo l  in  the  Wh itsu n - 
ales  and  Morris  dance . 

“  IX.  The  mountebank's  fool ,  or 
merry  Andrew. 

*  ‘  There  may  be  others  introduced 

into 
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into  our  old  dramas  of  an  indefinite 
and  irregular  kind,  and  not  reduci¬ 
ble  to  any  of  the  above  classes;  but 
to  exemplify  these  or  many  of  the 
above  by  a  specific  reference  to  au¬ 
thorities,  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  essay.  It  is  hoped  that 
what  has  been  just  stated  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  assist  the  readers  of  old 
plays  in  forming  some  judgment  of 
their  own  whenever  the  necessity 
shall  arise. 

A  general  investigation  of  that 
most  singular  and  eccentric  charac¬ 
ter,  the  real  domestic  fool,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  could  here 
have  been  spared.  It  would  indeed 
extend  to  a  length  that  few  will 
conceive  >  but  should  the  same 
laudable  spirit  of  curiosity  respecting 
the  manners  of  former  times  which 
at  present  constitutes  much  of  the 
amusement  of  an  enlightened  public, 
continue  to  maintain  its  influence, 
encouragement  would  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to’  resume  the  subject  more  at 
large.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  practice 
of  retaining  fools  can  be  traced  in 
very  remote  times,  throughout  al¬ 
most  all  civilized,  and  even  among 
'  some,  barbarous  nations.  It  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  palace  to  the  brothel. 
The  pope  had  his  fool,  and  the  bawd 
lier’sj  and  ladies  entertained  them 
of  both  sexes.  With  respect  to  die 
antiquity  of  this  custom  in  bur  own 
country,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  existed  even  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  cur  Saxon  history 3  but  we 
are  quite  certain  of  the  fact  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
An  almost  contemporary  historian, 
AXaitre  Wace,  has  left  us  a  curious 
account  of  the  preservation  of  Wil¬ 
liam's  life  when  he  was  only  Duke 
of  Normandy,  by  his  fool  Gales. 
Mention  "is  made  in  Domesday  of 
Bardic  joculutor  regis  ;  and  although 
f  As  term  was  unquestionably  applied 


in  numerous  instances  to  denote  % 
minstrel,  much  evidence  might  be 
adduced  to  show  that  on  this  occasion 
it  signified  a  buffoon.  Latin  terms 
were  used  by  the  middle-age  wri¬ 
ters  so  licentiously,  and  with  such 
extreme  carelessness,  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  precise 

idea  of  their  meaning.  Thus  the 

^ — * 

jesters  and  •  minstrels  were  indefi¬ 
nitely  expressed  by  the  words  jocula- 
tor,  scurra,  mimy.s ,  m  In  is  fra  Hits,  &c. 
a  practice  that  may  admit  of  justifi¬ 
cation  when  we  consider  that  in 
early  times  the  minstrel  and  buffoon 
characters  were  sometimes  united 
in  one  person.  It  must  be  allowed., 
however,  that  in  an  etymological 
point  of  view,  the  term  joculator  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  jester 
than  the  minstrel. 

“  The  accounts  of  the  household 
expenses  of  our  sovereigns  contain 
many  payments  and  rewards  to  fools 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  which  do  not  appear,  but 
might  perhaps  have  been  some  witty 
speech  or  comic  action  that  had 
pleased  the  donors.  Some  of  these 
payments  are  annual  gifts  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the 
court  jester,  whom  he  says  some 
count  a  necessary  evil,  remarks,  in 
his  usual  quaint  manner,  that  it  is 
an  office  which  none  but  he  that 
hath  wit  can  perform,  and  none  but 
he  that  wants  it  will  perform.  A 
great  many  names  of  these  buffoons 
have  been  preserved  3  and  sufficient 
materials  remain  to  furnish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  biography  of  them,  which  might 
afford  even  more  amusement  than 
can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  many  of 
their  betters.  They  continued  an 
appurtenance  to  the  English  court  to 
a  late  period.  Muckle  John,  the 
fool  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the 
successor  of  Archee  Armstrong,  is 
perhaps  the  last  regular  personage 
of  the  kind.  The  national  troubles 
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that  produced  the  downfall  of  regal  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 


power,  and  the  puritanical  manners 
that  ensued,  at  once  determined  the 
existence  of  an  office  that  had  so 
long  maintained  its  ground  at  court  ; 
and  when  Charles  the  Second  re¬ 
sumed  the  throne,  it  was  probably 
deemed  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
restore  it  The  common  stories 
that  relate  to  Killigrew  as  jester 
to  Charles,  rest  on  no  sufficient  au¬ 
thority;  and  although  he  might 
have  contributed  to  amuse  the 
witty  monarch  with  his  jokes,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  no  regular  ap¬ 
pointment  to  such  an  office.  Mr. 
■Granger  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
wit  of  the  buffoons  became  the 
highest  recommendation  of  a  cour¬ 
tier  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond. 

“  The  discontinuance  of  the  court 
fool  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  manners  of  private  life  ;  and 
we  learn  from  one  of  Shadwell’s 
plays,  that  it  was  then  ‘  out  of 
fashion  for  great  men  to  keep  fools.’ 
But  the  practice  was  by  no  means 
abolished ;  it  maintained  its  ground 
in  this  country  so  late  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century;  and  we 
have  an  epitaph,  written  by  Dean 
Swift,  on  Dicky  Pearce  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk's  fool,  who  was  buried  in 
Berkley  church-yard,  June  18, 
1728.  This  person  was  an  idiot. 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  kept  a 
Welsh  jester  named  Rees  Pengeld¬ 
ing.  He  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow, 
and  rented  a  farm  of  his  master. 
JBeing  distrained  on  for  his  rent  by 
an  oppressive  steward,  who  had 
been  a  tailor  and  bore  him  a  grudge, 
the  surly  fellow  said  to  him  on  this 
occasion:  ‘El]  fit  you  sirrah.’ 
‘Then,’  replied  Rees,  ‘  it  will 
be  the  first  time  in  your  life  that 
you  ever  fitted  any  one.’  Another 
Welshman,  called  Will  the  taborer, 
was  retained  in  a  similar  capacity. 


tury,  by  Sir  Edward  S  trad  ling,  of 
St  Donats  castle,  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire.  Ele  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  witty  fellow,  and  a  man  of  strong 
intellects.  Lord  Bussy  Mansel,  of 
Mai  •gam,,  had  likewise  in  his  ser¬ 
vice  one  Robin  Rush,  an  idiot  by 
nature,  but  who  often  said  very 
witty  things  There  are  people 
now  alive  in  Wales,  or  lately  were, 
who  well  remembered  him. 

“  The  sort  of  entertainment  that 
fools  were  expected  to  afford,  may 
be  collected  in  great  variety  from 
our  old  plays,  and  particularly  from 
those  of  Shakspeare ;  but  perhaps 
no  better  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  general  mode  of  conduct  than 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  tract  by  Lodge,  entitled 
Wit's  Miserie ,  1599,  4to.  ‘  Immo¬ 
derate  and  disordinate  joy  became 
incorporate  in  the  bodie  of  a  jeaster ; 
this  fellow  in  person  is  comely,  in 
apparell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a 
very  ape,  and  no  man;  his  studie  is 
to  coine  bitter  jeasts,  or  to  shew  an¬ 
tique  motions,  or  to  sing  baudie 
sonnets  and  ballads :  give  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continu¬ 
ally  flearing  and  making  of  mouthes : 
he  laughs  intemperately  at  every 
little  occasion,  and  dances  about 
the  house,  leaps  over  tables,  out- 
skips  mens’  heads,  trips  up  his  com¬ 
panion’s  heeles,  burns  sack  with  a 
candle,  and  hath  all  the  feats  of  a 
lord  of  misrule  in  the  countrie  :  feed 
him  in  his  humour,  you  shall  have 
his  heart,  in  meere  kindness  he  will 
hug  you  in  his  armes,  kisse  you  on. 
the  cheeke,  and  rapping  out  an  hor¬ 
rible  oth,  crie  God’s  soule  Turn,  f 
love  you,  you  know  my  poore  heart, 
come  t;o  my  chamber  for  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  there  lives  not  a  man  in 
this  world  that  I  more  honor.  In 
these  ceremonies  you  shall  know  his 
coining,  and  it  is  aspeciall  mark  of' 
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liirn  at  the  table,  he  sits  and  makes 
faces  :  keep  not  this  fellow  compa¬ 
ny,  for  in  jugling  with  him,  your 
wardropes  shall  be  wasted,  your 
credits  crakt,  your  crownes  con¬ 
sumed,  and  time  (the  most  precious 
riches  of  the  world)  utterly  lost/ 
This  is ,  the  picture  of  a  real  hireling 
or  artificial  fool. 

‘  te  As  the  profession  of  these  hire- 
lings  required  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill  and  dexterity  to  amuse  their 
employers,  so  it  would  in  some  in¬ 
stances  fail  of  success,  and  the  want 
of  the  above  talents  would  excite 
considerable  disgust  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Cardinal  Perron  being  one 
day  in  company  with  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  the  latter,  speaking  of  his 
fool,  said  that  he  was  un  magro  buf- 
fohe  fy  non  haver  spirito.  The  car¬ 
dinal  remarked  that  nevertheless  he 
had  wit.  *  Why  so  ?,’  demanded 
the  duke ;  f  Because,’  replied  the 
other,  fhe  lives  by  a  trade  which 
he  does  not  understand/  The  li¬ 
berties  allowed  them  were  necessa¬ 
rily  very  great  5  but  this  was  not 
always  a  protection  to  them.  Every 
one  knows  the  disgracefully  severe 
conduct  of  archbishop  Laud  to  poor 
Archee.  The  Duke  d’Espernon, 
though  a  man  of  great  haughtiness 
of  spirit,  conducted  himself  on  a 
similar  occasion  with  'much  more 
discretion.  His  Gascon  accent  was 
a  constant  subject  of  raillery  on 
the  part  of  Maret,  the  fool  of  Louis 
XIII.,  whose  great  talent  lay  in 
mimicry.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
took  upon  him  to  give  the  duke  some 
pointed  admonitions,  ordered  him, 
among  other  things,  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  his  provincial  tones,  at 
the  same  time  counterfeiting  his 
speech,  and  sarcastically  intreating 
him  not  to  take  his  advice  in  bad 
part.  ‘  But  why  should  I,’  replied 
the  duke,  *  when  I  bear  as  much 
every  day  from  the  king’s  fool  who 


mocks  me  in  your  presence  V  Seldefi 
has  remarked,  on  a  similar  occasion* 
that  a  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words* 
and  has  left  us  a  story  of  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  old  lord  Salisbury, 
whom  he  calls  a  great  wise  man, 
towards  Stone^  a  celebrated  fool  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  Fools, 
however,  did  not  ■  always  escape 
with  impunity  $  they  were  liable  to, 
and  often  experienced,  very  severe 
domestic  castigation.  Whipping 
was  the  punishment  generally  in¬ 
flicted.  On  the  other  hand  they 
appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
with  great  tenderness.  This  is  very 
feelingly  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  Lear.  Stafford,  in  his  Guide  of 
Honour,  1634,  1 81110,  tells  us,  that 
he  ‘  had  knowne  a  great  and  com¬ 
petently  wise  man  who  would  much 
respect  any  man  that  was  good  to 
his  foole/  An  opportunity  here 
presents  itself  of  explaining  the  old 
proverb  *  five  pounds ;  you’ve  bled 
a  fool,’  which,  adverting  to  the 
usual  privilege  or  allowance  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  character,  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  a  forfeit  from  whoever  had 
infringed  it  by  inflicting  an  impro¬ 
per  and  unlawful  chastisement. 
This  exposition  derives  support  from 
a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Fox,  and 
also  contributes  to  its  illustration. 

“  In  the  second  act  there  is  a  song 
describing  a  fool,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  he  ‘  speaks  truth  free  from 
slaughter/  This  has  been  with 
some  ingenuity  supposed  to  mean 
*  free  from  hurting  any  one.’  The 
other  construction  may  perhaps  be 
thought  as  plausible. 

“  With  respect  to  his  office  on 
the  stage,  we  may  suppose  it  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  reality  j 
the  difference  might  be  that  his  wit 
was  more  highly  seasoned.  Mr. 
Malone  has  already  cited  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  passage  on  this  subject  from  the 
play  of  The  Careless  Shepherdess , 
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1650.  In  Middleton’s  Mayor  of 
Quinborough,  a  company  of  actors 
with  a  clown  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensues  : 

i  First  Cheater, 

*  This  is  our  clown,  Sir. 

*  Simon. 

‘  Fye,  fye,  your  company 
Must  fall  upon  him  and  beat  him;  he’s 
too  fair,  i’  faith 
To  make  the  people  laugh. 

c  First  Cheater. 

4  Not  as  he  may  be  dressed,  Sir. 

‘  Simon  . 

*  ’Faith,  dress  him  how  you  will,  I’ll  give 

him 

That  gift,  he  will  never  look  half  scurvily 
enough. 

Oh,  the  clowns  that  I  have  seen  in  my 
time. 

The  very  peeping  out  of  one  of  them 
would  have 

Made  a  young  heir  laugh,  though  his 
father  lay  a  dying ; 

A  man  undone  in  law  the  day  before 
(The  saddest  case  that  can  be)  might  for 
his  second 

Have  burst  himself  with  laughing,  and 
ended  all 

I  lis  miseries.  Here  was  a  merry  world, 
my  masters ! 

Some  talk  of  things  of  state,  of  puling 
stuff; 

There’s  nothing  in  a  play  like  to  a 
clown, 

If  he  have  the  grace  to  hit  on  it,  that’s 
the  thing  indeed. 

c  Simon. 

15  Away  then,  shift ,  clown  to  thy  motley 
crupper.’ 

te  Whoever  is  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  general  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  great  variety  of 
dresses  that  belong  to  some  of  the 
characters  in  question  at  different 
periods,  must  study  ancient  prints 
and  paintings,  and  especially  the 
miniatures  that  embellish  manu¬ 
scripts.  These  will  afford  sufficient 
specimens;  but  the  difficulty  of  as¬ 
certaining  how  the  theatrical  fools 
and  clowns  of  Shakspeare’ s  time 
were  always  habited,  is  insuperable. 


In  some  instances  the  plays  them¬ 
selves  assist  by  peculiar  references 
that  leave  but  little  doubt;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  general.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  our  artists  did  not 
appropriate  more  of  their  labours  to 
the  representation  of  theatrical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
a  single  ancient  painting  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  more  importance  than  a 
volume  of  conjectural  dissertations. 
As  it  may  be  presumed  that  former 
theatrical  managers  exhibited  with 
fidelity  on  the  stage  the  manners  of 
their  own  times,  a  reference  to  the 
materials  which  remain  to  illustrate 
the  dress  of  the  real  fools,  may  sup- 
ply  the  defect  before  alluded  to. 

“  It  may  be  collected  both  from 
the  plays  themselves,  and  from  vari¬ 
ous  other  authorities,  that  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  domestic  fool  in  Shak- 
speare's  time  was  of  two  sorts.  In 
the  first  of  these  the  coat  was  motley 
or  parti-coloured,  and  attached  to 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  with  bells  at 
the  skirts  and  elbows,  though  not 
always.  The  breeches  and  hose 
close,  and  sometimes  each  leg  of  a 
different  colour.  A  hood  resem¬ 
bling  a  monk’s  cowl,  which,  at  a 
very  early  period,  it  was  certainly 
designed  to  imitate,  covered  the  head 
entirely,  and  fell  down  over  part  of 
the  breast  and  shoulders,  it  was 
sometimes  decorated  with  asses’  ears, 
or  else,  terminated  in  the  neck  and 
head  of  a  cock,  a  fashion  as  old  as 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  often 
had  the  comb  or  crest  only  of  the 
animal,  whence  the  term  cockscomb 
or  coxcomb  was  afterwards  used  to 
denote  any  silly  upstart.  This  fool 
usually  carried  in  his  hand  an  official 
sceptre  or  bauble,  which  was  a  short 
stick  ornamented  at  the  end  with 
the  figure  of  a  fool’s  head,  or  some¬ 
times  with  that  of  a  doll  or  puppet. 
To  this  instrument  there  was  fre¬ 
quently  annexed  an  inflated  skin  or 
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bladder,  with  which  the  fool  bela¬ 
boured  those  who  offended  him,  or 
with  whom  he  was  inclined  to 
make  sport ;  this  was  often  used  by 
itself,  in  lieu,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a 
bauble.  The  form  of  it  varied,  and 
in  some  instances  was  obscene  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  was  not  al¬ 
ways  filled  with  air,  but  occasionally 
with  sand,  or  pease.  Sometimes  a 
strong  bat  or  club  was  substituted 
for  the  bauble.  In  the  second  tale  of 
the  priests  of  Peblis,  a  man  who 
counterfeits  a  fool  is  described 
‘  with  club  and  bel  and  partie-cote 
with  eiris  >’  but  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  had  both  a  club  and  a 
bauble.  In  an  inventory  of  the 
goods  of  the  ancient  company  of 
Saint  George  at  Norwich,  mention 
is  made  of  ‘two  habits,  one  for  the 
dub-bearer ,  another  for  his  man, 
who  are  now  called  fools;’  and  the 
author  of  Tarlton's  News  out  of  Pur¬ 
gatory ,  J  030,  4to,  describes  a  dream 
In  which  he  saw  ‘  one  attired  in 
russet  with  a  button'd  cap  on  his 
head,  a  great  bag  by  his  side,  and  a 
strong  bat  in  his  hand,  so  artificially 
attired  for  a  clowne,  as  I  began  to 
call  Tarlton’s  woonted  shape  to  re¬ 
membrance.’ 

“  In  some  old  prints  the  fool  is 
represented  with  a  sort  of  flapper  or 
rattle  ornamented  with  bells.  It 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  of 
two  round  and  flat  pieces  of  wood  or 
i  pasteboard,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  vestige 
of  the  crotalum  used  by  the  Roman 
mimes  or  dancers.  This  implement 
was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  bladder,  and  occasionally  for 
correcting  the  fool  himself  whenever 
he  behaved  with  too  much  licenti¬ 
ousness.  Such  a  castigation  is  actu¬ 
ally  exhibited m  one  ancient  German 
edition  of  the  Ship  of  Fools,  by  Se¬ 
bastian  Brandt-  but  the  usual  pun¬ 
ishment  on  this  occasion  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  whipping.  In  some  old  plays 


the  fool’s  dagger  is  mentioned,  per- 
haps  the  same  instrument  as  was 
carried  by  the  Vice  or  buffoon  of 
the  Moralities  3  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  fool  is  sometimes,  though  it 
is  presumed  improperly,  called  the 
Vice.  The  dagger  of  the  latter 
was  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  lath  j 
and  the  use  he  generally  made  of  it 
was  to  belabour  the  Devil.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  fool 
had  a  wooden  dagger  and  coxcomb. 
In  Greene  s  play  of  Fryer  Bacon , 
the  fool  speaks  of  his  dagger.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Noble  Gen¬ 
tleman,  a  person  being  compared  to 
a  fool,  it  is  added  that  he  should  wear 
a  guarded  coat  and  a  great  wooden 
dagger.  In  Chapman’s  Widow's 
Tears,  an  upstart  governor  is  termed 
‘a  wooden  dagger  gilded  o’er  3’ 
and  Rabelais  has  made  Panurge 
give  Trihoulet  the  fool  a  wooden 
sword.  In  an  old  German  print  a 
fool  is  represented  with  a  sword 
like  a  saw. 

“  The  other  dress,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  common 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the 
long  petticoat.  This  originally  ap¬ 
pertained  to  the  idiot  or  natural 
fool,  and  was  obviously  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  con¬ 
cealment.  Why  it  came  to  be  used 
for.  the  allowed  fool  is  not  so  appa¬ 
rent.  It  was,  like  the  first,  of  vari¬ 
ous  colours,  the  materials  often 
costly,  as  of  velvet,  and  guarded  or 
fringed  with  yellow.  In  one  instance 
we  have  a  yellow  leather  doublet. 
In  Bancrofts  Epigrams ,  1639, 
quarto,  there  is,  one  addressed  ‘  to 
a  giglot  wiih  her  greene  sicknesse,* 
in  which. are  these  lines  : 

‘  Thy  sickness  mocks  thy  pride,  that’s, 
seldom  seene. 

But  in J'oolc  s  ydilo’.v,  and  the  lover’s  greene.* 

And  a  manuscript  note  in  the  time 
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of  the  commonwealth  states  yellow 
to  have  been  th e  fool's  colour.  This 
petticoat  dress  continued  to  a  late 
period,  and  has  been  seen  not  many 
years  since  in  some  oi  the  interludes 
exhibited  in  Wales, 

“  But  the  above  were  by  no 
means  the  only  modes  in  which  the 
domestic  fools  were  habited.  Many 
variations  can  be  traced.  The  hood 
was  not  always  surmounted  with 
the  cock’s  comb,  in  lieu  of  which  a 
single  bell  and  occasionally  more 
appeared.  Sometimes  a  feather  was 
added  to  the  comb.  In  the  old  mo¬ 
rality  of  The  longer  thou  livest  the 
more  foole  thou  art,  Moros  the  fool 
sa}  s, 

‘  By  my  trouth  the  thing  that  I  desire 

most 

Is  in  my  cappe  to  have  a  goodly  feather? 

“  The  head  was  frequently  shaved 
in  imitation,  or  perhaps  ridicule  of  a 
"  monk’s  crown.  This  practice  is 
very  ancient,  and  can  be  traced  to 
the  twelfth  century.  In  one  instance 
the  hair  exhibits  a  sort  of  triple  or 
Papal  crown.  The  tails  of  foxes  or 
squirrels  were  often  suspended  to  the 
garment.  Godfrey  Gobilive,  the 
fool  in  Haws’s  Pastime  of  Pleasure, 
1517,  4to,  is  described  as  so  habited. 
In  The  Pope's  Funerall,  1(505,  4to, 
the  author  says,  *  I  shall  prove  him 
such  a  noddy  before  I  leave  him, 
that  all  the  world  will  deeme  him 
worthy  to  weare  in  his  forehead  a 
coxcombe  for  his  foolishness,  and 
on  his  back,  a  fox  tayle  for  his 
badge/  It  was  likewise  the  dress 
of  the  fool  in  the  plough  pageant 
and  morris  dance.  One  might  al¬ 
most  conclude  that  this  custom  was 
designed  to  ridicule  a  fashion  that 
prevailed  among  the  ladies  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  author  ot 
the  old  chronicle  of  England,  erro¬ 
neously  ascribed  to  Caxton  the  prin¬ 
ter,  in  the  following  terms,  ‘  And 
fhe  \vomeh  more  nysely  yet  passed 


the  men  in  aray  and  coriouslaker, 
for  they  Were  so  streyt  clothed  that 
they  let  hang'e  fox  tallies  sowed 
bineth  within  hir  clothes  for  to  hele 
and  hide  thir  a-—,  the  which  disgui- 
singes  and  pride  peradventure  after¬ 
ward  brouzt  forth  and  encaused 
many  myshappes  and  meschief  in 
the  reame  of  Englond/  The  idiot 
or  natural  was  often  clothed  in  a 
calf  or  sheep’s  skin. 

A  large  purse  or  wallet  at  the 
girdle  is  a  very  ancient  part  of  the 
fool’s  dress.  Tarlton,  who  personat¬ 
ed  the  clowns  in  Shakspeare’s  time, 
appears  to  have  worn  it  The 
budget  given  by  Panurge  to  Tribou- 
let  the  fool,  is  described  as  made  of 
a  tortoise-shell. 

“  We  may  suppose,  that  the 
same  variety  of  dress  was  observed 
on  the  stage  which  we  know  to  have 
actually  prevailed  in  common  life. 
The  fools,  however,  did  not  always 
appear  in  a  discriminative  habit, 
and  some  of  their  portraits  still  re¬ 
maining,  confirm  this  observation. 
A  very  fine  painting  by  Holbein,  in 
Kensington  Palace,  represents  Will 
Somers  the  fool  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  a  common  dress,  In  a 
wardrobe  account  of  that  sovereign, 
we  find  these  articles  :  ‘  For  mak¬ 
ing  a  dubblette  of  wursteede  lyned 
with  canvas  and  cotton,  for  William 
Som’ar  oure  foole.  Item  for  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  coote  and  a  cappe  of  grene 
clothe  fringed  with  red  crule  and 
lyned  with  fryse,  for  our  saide  foole. 
Item  for  making  of  a  dublette  of 
fustian,  lyned  with  cotton  and  can¬ 
vas  for  oure  same  foole.’  Yet  he 
sometimes  wore  the  usual  hood  in¬ 
stead  of  a  cap;  for  in  the  same  ac¬ 
count  is  an  article  ‘  For  making  of 
a  coote  of  grene  clothe  with  a  hoode 
to  the  same,  fringed  with  white 
crule  lyned  with  fryse  and  boker- 
bam,  for  oure  foole  aforesaid;5  and 
there  is  a  print  of  him  after  a  picture 
by  Holbein,  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented 
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sented  in  a  long  tunic  with  a  chain 
and  horn  in  his  hand.  In  the  cele¬ 
brated  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
family  by  Holbein,  Patenson  the 
fool  is  not  distinguished  by  any  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  dress  ;  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  at  least,  the  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  iUchy  the  fool  of  James  I. 
In  those  families  where  the  fool 
acted  as  a  menial  servant,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  might  have  reserved 
his  official  habit  for  particular  occa¬ 
sions.  The  paucity  of  materials  that 
illustrate  the  theatrical  character  in 
question,  must  necessarily  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  still  more  imper¬ 
fect  than  the  rest ;  but  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  have  furnished  more  in¬ 
formation  than  those  of  any  other 
writer.  It  is  surprising,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  character  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  fool  is  so  seldom  found  in  the 
old  dramas  that  remain  )  because  it 
was  not  only  capable  of  affording 
considerable  mirth  to  the  unrefined 
part  of  the  audience,  but  of  giving 
the  authors  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  so 
far  as  regarded  extemporary  wit.  It 
is  certain  that  the  fools  in  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  were  pre-eminent 
above  all  others.  For  this  we  have 
the  authority  of  Shadwell,  who 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  that 
they  had  more  wit  than  any  of  the 
wits  and  critics  of  his  time.  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  have  but  rarely 
introduced  them  5  Ben  Jonson  and 
Massinger  never.  Indeed  the  ori¬ 
ginals  had  rapidly  declined  at  the 
period  in  which  most  of  their  plays 
were  written,  and  another  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  mixed  nature  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  room.  This  was  the 
witty  servant  or  clown,  (Class  II. 
iNo.  3.)  and  of  course  his  dress  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar¬ 
ity. 

“  The  practice  of  introducing  the 
fools  and  clowns  between  the  acts 
and  scenes,  and  after  the  play  was 


finished,  to  amuse  the  audience 
with  extemporaneous  wit  and  buf¬ 
foonery,  has  been  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  able  historian  of  the  English 
stage,  that  very  little  can  remain  to 
be  said  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
traced  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatres^  and,  as  their  usages  were 
undoubtedly  preserved  in  those  of 
the  middle  ages  that  belonged  to  the 
countries  were  Roman  influence 
had  been  spread,  it  would  not  of 
course  be  peculiar  to  the  early  stage 
in  England.  Indeed  the  records  of 
the  French  theatre  amply  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  this  position,  and 
furnish  several  examples  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  question.  In  the  mystery 
of  Saint  Barbara  we  find  this  stage 
direction,  f  Pausa.  Vadant,  et  Stub 
tus  loquitur)’  and  he  is  several 
times  introduced  in  like  manner 
between  the  scenes,  in  order  that 
the  amusement  of  the  spectators 
might  not  be  suspended  whilst 
something  was  in  agitation  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  piece. 
Perhaps  the  most  singular  pause  in 
any  dramatic  composition  whatso¬ 
ever  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  very 
rare  morality  of  La  Condamnacion 
des  Banquetz,  in  the  following  words, 

(  Pause  pour  pisser  le  fol.  II  prent 
ung  coffinet  en  lieu  de  orinal  & 
pisce  dedans,  et  tout  coule  par  bas/ 
sign.  M  iiij.  Nor  was  the  English 
stage  in  Shakspeare’s  time  allowed 
to  remain  empty.  Lupton  has  re¬ 
lated  a  story  of  the  clown  at  the 
Red  Bull  Theatre,  who  was  sudden¬ 
ly  called  for  between  the  acts,  and 
forgot  his  fool’s  cap.  Puttenham, 
speaking  of  verses  that  rhime  in  the 
middle  and  end,  observes,  that 
f  they  were  more  commodiously 
uttered  by  the  buffoons  or  vices  in 
playes  then  by  any  other  person.* 
It  was  likewise  a  part  of  the  stage 
fool’s  office  to  introduce,  at  his  own 
discretion,  a  great  many  old  songs, 
or  at  least  file  fragments  of  them. 

"  The 
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<e  The  first  symptoms  of  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  domestic  fools,,  and  the 
causesof  it,  have  been  already  touch" 
ed  on  5  and  the  same  reasons  may 
partly  be  assigned  for  their  exile 
from  the  stage.  In  the  prasludium 
to  Goffe’s  Careless  Shepherdess ,  1 656 } 
4to,  there  is  a  panegyric  on  them, 
and  some  concern  is  manifested  tor 
the  fool’s  absence  in  the  play  itself, 
It  is  likewise  expressly  stated,  that 
*  the  motly  coat  was  banish’d  with 
truukhose/  Y et  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  occasional  efforts 
were  made  to  restore  the  character. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Thorney  Abbey ,  or 


the  London  Maid,  1662,  12 mo,  the 
prologue  is  spoken  by  a  fool,  who 
uses  these  words,  f  the  poet’s  a  fool 
who  made  the  tragedy  to  tell  a  story 
of  a  king  and  a  court  and  leave  a 
fool  out  on’t,  when  in  Pacy’s  and 
Sommer’s  and  Patche’s  and  Archee’s 
times,  my  venerable  predecessours, 
a  fool  was  always  the  principal 
verb/  Shad  well’s  play  of  The  Wo¬ 
man  Captain ,  1680,  is  perhaps  the 
last  in  which  a  regular  fool  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  even  there  his  master  is 
made  to  say,  that  the  character  was 
then  exploded  on  the  stage/8 


/ 
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«■  the  Portuguese  who  have 

cultivated  vernacu  ar  litera¬ 
ture,  Lobeira  and  Camoens  have 
obtained  the  most  extensive  celebri» 
iy  among  foreign  nations.  Vasco 
Lobeira,  who  flouished  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  is  the  .author  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul ,  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  romances  of  chivalry  :  Luis  de 
Camoens,  who  died  in  extreme  po¬ 
verty  in  the  year  15/Q,  was  a  poet 
of  no  common  talents  j  and  among 
other  monuments  of  original  genius, 
bequeathed  to  his  ungrateful  country 
an  epic  poem  adorned  with  many  of 
the  flowers  of  genuine  poetry.  The 
compositions  of  these  two  writers 
have,  with  great  felicity,  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  our  national  literature  : 
Lobeira’s  romance  has  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  an  English  dress  by  Mr. 
Southey  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens 
has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Mickle, 
and  a  selection  of  his  other  poems  by 
Lord  Strangford. 


sf  Osorius  informs  us,  that  th& 
Latin  tongue  was  much  cultivated 
in  Portugal,  from  the  reign  of  Al« 
phonzo  the  First  till  that  of  Denys  5 
and  commemorates  Alphonzo  him¬ 
self  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  book* 
written  with  tolerable  propriety. 
Barbarism,  he  adds,  afterwards  en¬ 
sued,  and  the  purity  of  that  language 
was  miserably  contaminated.  King 
Denys  died  in  the  year  1325.  An- 
tonius  de  Macedo  and  other  Portu¬ 
guese  writers  have  affirmed,  that  it 
was  he  who  founded  the  university 
of  Coimbra  5  but  this  is  an  assertion 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  consider¬ 
able  suspicion.  That  a  respectable 
school  was  established  there  by 
King  Denys,  is  sufficiently  credible : 
but  the  original  founder  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  undoubtedly  John  the 
Third  ;  and  it  probably  assumed  its 
regular  form  about  the  year  1540. 
The  other  Portuguese  university, 
that  of  Evora,  was  also  founded 
during  the  reign  of  King  John  $ 

whom 
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whom  his  countrymen  have,  with 
one  voice,  extolled  as  a  liberal  pa¬ 
tron  of  literature. 

"  The  great  restorers  of  polite 
learning  in  Portugal  and  Spain  were 
Arius  Barbosa  and  JElius  Antonius 
Kebrissensis.  Barbosa,  a  native  of 
Aveiro  in  Portugal,  after  having 
studied  in  the  university  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  betook  himself  to  Florence 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  pre¬ 
lections  of  Politiam  Tie  became  a 
proficient  in  classical  literature,  and 
\vas  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Greek  language  into  modern  Spain. 
In  the  year  J4Q5  he  returned  to 
Salamanca,  where  he  taught  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years.  He  was 
afterwards  attracted  to  his  native 
country  to  undertake  the  tuition  of 
Hon  Alphonzo,  the  brother  of  King 
John.  He  has  left  several  works 
in  verse  and  in  prose  3  and  has  often 
been  commemorated  as  a  man  of 
talents.  Plis  learned  friend  Nebris- 
sensis,  who  was  born  at  Lebrixa  in 
Spain  in  the  year  1444,  likewise 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Salamanca 
and  in  Italy.  He  was  successively 
a  professor  at  Salamanca  and  Alcala 3 
and  was  engaged  by  Cardinal 
Ximenez  in  the  famous  Alcala 
edition  of  the  Bible.  His  various 
erudition  has  been  commemorated 
by  Erasmus,  and  by  other  eminent 
scholars  of  that  century  3  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
he  was  inferior  to  Barbosa.  He 
died  in  the  year  1522. 

“  Lucius  Andreas  Resendius, 
who  seems  to  have  taught  in  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  at  the 
same  period  with  Buchanan,  was 
the  earliest  Portuguese  author  who 
investigated  the  antiquities  of  his 
native  country  with  erudition  and 
judgment.  He  composed  various 
works  in  verse  as  weli  as  in  prose  3 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
Belgian,  is  a  poet  worthy  of  being 


compared  with  the  ancients.  Re¬ 
sendius,  who  was  born  at  Evora  iii 
14tq3,  and  died  in  1573,  prosecuted, 
his  studies  at  Alcala  under  Nebris- 
sensis,  and  at  Salamanca  under  hist* 
countryman  Barbosa.  The  esteem 
and  admiration  which  he  has  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  so  earnestly  testified  far ; 
Erasmus,  may  be  recorded  as  ad 
proof  of  his  intelligence  and  liberali¬ 
ty  :  for  Erasmus’s  free  spirit  of  dis¬ 
quisition  was  very  far  from  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  the  majority  of  his* 
ecclesiastical  brethren.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lines  contain  perhaps  the  highest: 
compliment  that  has  yet  been  paid!: 
to  his  genius  and  erudition. 

‘  Funus  acerbum, 

Funus,  Erasme,  tuum  O  utinam  pensare: 
daretur 

} ''une re  posse  meo  :  vixes  dignlssime  vita.. 
Hanc  animam  pro  le  potius  crudelibus: 
um  oris, 

Vilem,  indefletam,  ignotam,  nullaque  pa¬ 
tentees 

Clade  afleccuram  terras,  Libitina  tulisset,, 

“  Michael  Cabedius,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Cetuval  in 
1525,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1577, 
cultivated  Latin  poetry  with  a  degree 
of  success  which  at  least  secured 
him  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 
He  translated  the  Plutus  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  and  composed  some  origi¬ 
nal  poems  with  considerable  felicity. 
Vasconcellus,  in  his  liendecasylla- 
bles  written  in  celebration  of  Lisbon, 
introduces  the  name  of  Cabedius 
with  very  honourable  mention. 

c  Haud  nostrie  genius  valet  Thalias 
Tantas  pondera  sustinere  raolis. 

Id  prsestere  tibi  mei  Cabedi 
Felix  Musa  potest,  parem  vetustis 
Quem  Cetobrica  prorulit  poetis, 

Felices  ubi  Jaspidum  colonos- 
Piscosi  sinus  alluk  profundi. 

Huic  altam  tribuit  Minerva  mentem; 
Dulci  pectora  condiens  lepore, 
Excultym  eloquium  dedere  Mus$, 
.Miscentes  Latiis  sales  Pelasgos . 

Phoebus  plectra  dedit,  quibus  Maronem. 
Donarat,  Colophoniumque  vatem. 
Hausit  Ca;sarei  fluenta  juris 
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Puris  fontibits,  omniurrique  nodes 

Legum  solvere,  vel  Papin tario 

Novit  rectius  elegantiusque.’ 

e:  The  family  of  Govea,  so  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  Buchanan, 
\vas  remarkable  for  its  talents  and 
literature.  James  Govea  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe  at 
Paris,  where  he  superintended  the 
studies  of  three  promising  nephews, 
who  were  educated  at  the  charge  of 
the  Portuguese  monarch.  King 
John.  They  were  natives  of  Beja. 
Martial,  the  eldest  of  these  learned 
[Brothers,  published  a  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  at  Paris  in  the  year  1534;  and 
likewise  composed  various  poems, 
which  are  not,  however,  known  to 
have  been  printed.  Andrew,  who 
belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
land  who,  according  to  Beza,  was  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  taught 
grammar,  and  afterwards  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  the  college  over  which  his 
[uncle  presided.  He  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  the  principality  himself: 
Andrew  Govea,  principal  of  St. 
iBarbe,  was  chosen  rector  of  the 
university  of  Paris  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1533.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  he  was  invited  to 
(Bourdeaux,  where  he  governed  the 
college  of  Guienne  witli  great  mo¬ 
deration  and  address.  He  died  at 
Coimbra  on  the  C)th  of  June,  1548, 
after  having  reached  the  age  of  abgut 
Sfty.  His  friend  Vinetus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Andreas  Schottus,  has 
jiommemcrated  him  as  a  man  of 
jiberal  sentiments,  and  Aas  an  encou- 
j'ager  of  learning.  He  does  not, 
however,  belong  to  the  list  of  au¬ 
thors. 

“  Anthony  Govea  was  the  young¬ 
est,  and  the  most  renowned  of  these 
brothers.  While  he  prosecuted  his 
itudies  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe, 
ie  made  very  unusual  progress  in 
ancient  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
led  at  Avignon  and  Toulouse,  he 
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afterwards  applied  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  with  the  same  assidu¬ 
ity  and  success.  He  studied  at  Tou¬ 
louse  about  the  year  1539;  but 
before  that  period  he  had  taught 
humanity  in  the  college  of  Guienne. 
In  1542  he  was  a  regent  in  some 
Parisian  college  under  his  uncle  : 
and  111  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  Ramus,  which  occasioned  pro¬ 
digious  combustion  in  that  univer¬ 
sity  Ramus,  it  is  well  known,  had 
laudably  undertaken  to  impugn  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  3  and  Govea, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  lists  against 
him.  He  was  seconded  by  Perionius 
and  other  strenuous  advocates  of 
old  opinions;  and  the  contest  at 
length  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  it 
was  determined  by  a  royal  mandate. 
Govea  afterwards  returned  to  the 
college  of  Guienne,  where  he  was 
left  by  the  colony  which  departed 
for  Coimbra.  He  successively 
taught  jurisprudence  at  Toulouse, 
Cahors,  Valence,  and  Grenoble,  to 
crowded  auditories ;  but  when  France 
began  to  be  annoyed  wish  the  tu¬ 
mults  of  a  civil  war,  he  retired  into 
Italy,  and  found  an  honourable 
asylum  at  the  court  of  Savoy.  From 
the  duke  he  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  offices  of  counsellor,  and  master 
of  the  requests.  He  died  at  Turin, 
at  the  age  of  about  sixty.  Manfred, 
one  of  his  sons,  was  also  a  man  of 
learning  ;  he  published  several 
works,  among  which  are  Latin 
poems,  r^d  annotations  on  the 
writings  of  Julius  Clarus.  Anthony 
Gbvea,  according  to  Tbuanus,  was 
the  only  man  of  that  age,  who,  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  learned, 
was  considered  as  a  very  elegant 
poet,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a 
most  able  civilian.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  style  is  highly  commend* 
ed  by  the  same  admirable  historian. 
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Besides  his  juridical  writings,  and  his 
answer  to  Ram u.s r  he  published  La¬ 
tin  poems,  editions  of  Virgil.  Te¬ 
rence,  and  some  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  and  a  Latin  translation  of 
Porphyry’s  Introduction  to  Aristo¬ 
tle’s  Logic.  Joseph  Sealiger  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  an  excellent  French 
poet.  But  his  chief  praise  is  that 
of'  having;  been  deemed  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  Cujacius.  He  is 
highly  extolled  by  Gravina,  the 
most  elegant  civilian  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  Cujacius  himself  had 
awarded  him  the  superiority  over 
all  the  interpreters  of  the  Justinian 
law  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

ff  Govea  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Buchanan  ;  who  has  recorded  his 
attachment  in  immortal  verse.  Mu- 
retus  thus  addresses  him  in  one  of 
his  epigrams  : 

s'Summe  poetarum  quos  sccula  nostra  tu~ 
lerunt, 

Cui  sacra  Castalii  fluminis  unda  subest, 
Accipe  non  tetrica  juvenilia'  earmina 
fronte, 

A  domino  limam  jussa  subire  tuam, 

Ut  tibi  si  (quod  vix  ausim  sperare)  pro- 
bentur, 

Olimse  lucem  posse  videre  putent: 

Sin  minus,  sterna  damnentur,  ut  omnia, 
nocte, 

Aspectu  tanti  facta  beata  viri.5 

“  Jacobus  Tevius,  the  friend  of 
Buchanan  and  Govea,  was  a  native 
of  Braga.  Having  completed  his 
studies  in  the  university  of  Paris,  lie 
obtained  a  regency  at  Bourdeaux  3 
where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  associated  with  Buchanan.  Af¬ 
ter  his  removal  to  Coimbra,  he  com¬ 
posed  an  historical  work  which  has 
been  highly  commended  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  its  Latinity.  Schott  us  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  also  published  some 
orations,, as  well  as  some  Portuguese 
and  Latin  poems.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  compose  a  general  history 
©f-  his  native  country  3  but  this  plan 
he  did  not  live  to  execute. 

**  Buchanan  has  repeatedly  testi¬ 


fied  his  affection  for  this  associate  0 
Ins  learned  labours.  When  Tevii 
published  his  historical  Commentary 
Buchanan  furnished  him  with  a  vei 
happy  address  to  King  John  ;  whio 
is  prefixed  to  the  various  editions  < 
that  work.  In  his  elegy  to  Tastsei 
and  Tevius,  he  addresses  him  wii 
all  the  warmth  of  friendship  : 

‘  O  animre,  Ptolemcee,  mess  pars  alter: 
tuque 

Altera  pars  animse,  Tevi  Jacobs-,  mea 

In  a  little  poem  inscribed  to  An  thou 
Govea,  he  has  strongly  indicat 
his  regard  for  each  of  these  Port 
guese  scholars. 

*  Si  quicquam,  Goveane,  fas  mihi  esi 
Invidere  tibive,  Teviove, 

Et  te  nostro  ego  Tevio  inviderem, 

Et  nostrum  tibi  Tevium  inviderem. 
bed  cum  me  nihil  invidere  sit  fas' 

Vet?  tibi,  Goveane,  Teviove, 

Si  fas  est  quod  amor  dolorque  cogin 
Vobis  imprecor  usque  et  imprecaboi 
Uterque  ut  mihi  sed  cito  rependat 
Hoc  parvum  cb  facitius  malum: 
pcenas 

Te  mi  Tevius  invidere  possit, 

Tu  possis-  mihi  Tevium  invidere. 
Ainbohus  mihi  si  frui  licebit, 

Cerium  Diis  ego  non  suum  invidebo.' 
Sed  sorters  mihi  Dii  meam  invidehu. 

“  Hieronymus  Osorius,  bis! 
of  Sylves,  has  likewise  illustrated 
portion  of  the  Portuguese  hist* 
with  more  than  common  elegan: 
He  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  150b,  ; 
died  at  Tavilla  in  1580.  At  the:: 
quest  of  King  John,  he  had  tau: 
theology  in  the  newly-founded  1 
versity  of  Coimbra.  As  a  Cice 
nian,  he  stands  unrivalled  among; 
countrymen  ;  and  in  the  judgm 
of  Metamoms,  may  even  conb 
with  Longolius,  or  any  othe.riini 
tor  of  the  Roman  orator.  AscI 
was  also  of  opinion,  that,  since: 
days  of  Cicero,  no  author  had  w 
ten  with  greater  purity  and  1 
quence  3  but  Lord  Bacon,  who  \ 
however,  a  less  competent  judg<; 
style,  has  characterized,  his  vein 
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composition  by  the  epithet  watery. 

1  he  most  celebrated  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  his  live  books  De 
Gloria.  This  treatise  bears  the  form 
ot  a  dialogue  ;  and  one  of  the  inter¬ 
locutors  is  his  very  learned  friend 
Antonins  Augustinus,  .Archbishop 
of  Tarragona,  in  whom  Spain 
deservedly  glories  as  a  pliilologer 
and  civilian  of  the  first  order.  Oso- 
rius  attracted  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  English  scholars  by  his  epistle 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  altercation  with  Haddon. 
Ibis  was  certainly  no  despicable  an¬ 
tagonist  j  though  Osorius  and  his 
zealous  friend  Manuel  d’Almada 
have  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  His  work  De  Justitia 
Osorius  inscribed  to  Cardinal  Pole  ; 
who  was  himself  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  his  Latinity. 

te  Gyraldus  has  enumerated  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  cul¬ 
tivated  Latin  poetry  ;  but  to  Didacus, 
Pyrrhus,  who  is  one  of  the  interlo¬ 
cutors  in  his  second  dialogue,  he 
assigns  the  superiority  over  all  the 
rest.  Hermicus  Caiadus,  Georgius 
Ccelius,  and  Michael  Sylvius,  flou¬ 
rished  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century :  and  their  poetical 
attempts  were  not  altogether  slighted 
by  the  fastidious  scholars  of  Italy. 
Ignatius Moralis,  Ludovicus  Crucius, 
and  Manuel  Pimenta,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  them,  were  likewise  poets  of  a 
temporary  reputation.  Crucius  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms ; 
•and,  in  the  preface,  he  has  treated  his 


predecessor  Buchanan  with  abun¬ 
dant  acrimony.  This  is  only  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit ;  but  his  own 
compositions  are  nearly  .consigned  to 
irremediable  oblivion,  while  those  of 
Buchanan  continue  to  resist  the  over¬ 
whelming  stream  of  time.  Achilles 
Statius  and  Thomas  Correa  likewise 
aspired  to  distinction  as  writers  of 
Latin  verse,  but  they  were  more 
conspicuous  for  their  merit  as  phi- 
lologers :  the  former,  in  particular, 
is  entitled  to  a  station  among  the 
most  learned  of  his  countrymen. 

Besides  Anthony  Govea,  Por- 
tugal  produced  several  other  civi¬ 
lians.  The  name  of  Amatus  Lu- 
sitanus  is  inserted  in  the  catalogue 
of  illustrious  physicians  5  and  Hec¬ 
tor  Pintus,  who  was  a  professor  at 
Coimbra,  is  represented  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  divine.  But  the  most 
famous  of  the  Portuguese  theolo¬ 
gians  was  Franciscus  Forerius,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  who  presided 
over  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
Almada  Hill.  Manuel  Alavrez,  an 
acute  and  learned  Jesuit,  born  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  grammarians  of  mo¬ 
dem  times.  Petrus  Nonius,  a  native 
of  Alcazar  do  Sal,  and  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Coimbra,  is  deno¬ 
minated  by  Osorius  the  prince  of 
mathematicians  j  and  the  learned 
of  various  nations  have  assigned  him 
a  conspicuous  station  among  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  science.” 
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“  rf^HE  origin  of  vocal  language, 
Jp  that  combination  of  sounds, 
by  which  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  men  are  communicated  to  each 
other,  thus  forming  the  principal 
link  of  their  social  intercourse,  has 
always  excited  the  astonishment  ot 
those  who  have  attended  to  its  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“On  this  subject  two  Opinions 
have  been  proposed.  The  first  was 
held,  or  rather  suspected,  by  per¬ 
sons  unacquainted  with  the  most 
ancient  and  authentic  record  of  the 
origin  of  our  species.  They  sup¬ 
posed  that  men  originally  lived  in  a 
savage  unconnected  state,  destitute 
of  any  language  ;  that  their  mutual 
wants  and  dangers  induced  them  at 
last  to  unite  y  and,  that  by  uttering 
different  sounds,  as  often  as  they 
pointed  at  different  objects,  they 
gradually  formed  a  language.  ‘Thus 
its  origin  is  explained  by  Diodorus 
and  by  Lucretius: 

*  At  varios  linguae  sonitus  natura  subegit 
Mittere,  et  utiUus  cxpressit  nomina  re- 

rum.’ 

s  Then  nature  next,  the  tongue’s  innu- 
merous  tones 

Urged  them  to  try;  and  sage  conve¬ 
nience  soon 

To  things  applied  them.’-— Goon. 

And  again, 

‘  Postremo  quid  in  hoc  miraliile  tanto- 
pere  est, 

Si  genus  humanum,  cui  vox  et  lingua 
vigerit, 

Pro  vario  sensu,vanas  res  voce  notaret: 

*  But  why  so  wond’rous  seems  it  that 

mankind, 

With  voice  and  tongue  endowed,  to  no¬ 
tice  things 


That  voice  should  vary  with  the  things 
themselves  ?’— -Goon. 

‘f  But  we  are  surprised  to  see  so 
eminent  a  critic  as  P.  Simon  agree 
with  these  unenlightened  heathens, 
and  abandon,  without  any  necessity, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  just  rules  of 
interpretation,  the  literal  sense  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which 
language  is  expressly  mentioned  as. 
co-existing  with  the  first  pair.  Event 
the  celebrated  Warburton,  though: 
he  expressly  deduces  the  origin  of:! 
language  from  inspiration,  appears:! 
to  me  to  have  been  too  liberal  im 
allowing  the  possibility  of  any  other' 
origin.  Its  impossibility  has  been! 
demonstrated,  both  theoretically,  by1 
the  subtle  and  eloquent  Rousseau,, 
and  experimentally,  in  the  person  of; 
the  savage  of  Aveyron.  Among! 
many  curious  observations,  of  which: 
he  was  the  object,  it  was  discover¬ 
ed,  not  only  that  the  organs  of  speech i 
grow  torpid  by  inaction,  and  can; 
with  great  difficulty  utter  any  arti¬ 
culate  sound;  but  what  was  still 
more  -extraordinary,  this  savage  was, 
with  equal  difficulty,,  taught  to  con¬ 
nect  those  he  was  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce,  with  the  objects  presented  to; 
him,  as  simis  to  denote  them.  The!1 
Chinese  cannot  pronounce  the  let¬ 
ters  B,  -D,  R,  X  ;  because,  not  hew¬ 
ing  in  their  language,  they  were  not 
taught,  in  their  infancy,  to  utter  thei 
sounds  annexed  to  them. 

“  The  second  opinion,  therefore,;: 
namely,  that  the  gift  of  speech  was 
originally  bestowed  on  our  first  pa-> 
rents  by  the  great  Author  of  their; 
existence,  is  the  only  one  which! 
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jean,  with  any  appearance  of  reason, 
be  entertained,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  origin  of 
our  species.  It  fully  proves  that 
the  power  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  each  other  was  possessed 
by  our  first  parents,  and  coeval  with 
their  existence. 

“  That  the  language  thus  impart¬ 
ed  to  man  possessed,  at  its  origin, 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  it 
afterwards  attained,  is  a  supposition 
neither  necessary  nor  analagous  to 
the  usual  conduct  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  designs  of  Providence 
would  be  sufficiently  answered  by 
inspiring  such  sounds,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  their  significa¬ 
tion,  as  denoted  the  objects  with 
which  they  were  necessarily  con¬ 
versant:  such  as. the  names  of  the 
various  animals  which  they  were  in  ¬ 
structed  to  use  or  to  avoid  j  and  the 
relations  which  they  themselves 
stood  in  with  respect  to  each  other. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Moses, 
notwithstanding  his  usual  attention 
to  brevity,  does  not  fail  to  mention 
both  these  circumstances.  Gen. 
chap.  ii. 

“  On  this  foundation  further  im¬ 
provements  might  afterwards  have 
been  superstrucied,  either  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  new  names  for  new  ob¬ 
jects,  or  by  devising  such  modifica¬ 
tions,  as  should  render  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  discrimination  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  objects  to  each  other  more 
precise  and  accurate,  during  the 
long  space  of  time  tlijit  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  Creation  aud  the 
Flood. 

££  The  primeval  language  must 
have  been,  at  first,  monosyllabic,  or, 
at  least,  dissyllabic  ;  the  so  being 
the  simplest  enunciations  :  but, 
soon  after,' it,  for  the  most  part.,  as¬ 
sumed  this  last  form,  or  became 
more  compound  ;  these  forms  be¬ 
ing  the  most  convenient  for  express¬ 


ing  the  different  relations,  which 
objects  bear  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  various  modifications  of  exist¬ 
ence,  action,  passion,  and  adjacent 
circumstances  ;  as  such  relations 
may  be  denoted  by  the  variations  of 
the  terminating  syllables:  This 
mode  of  signifying  relations,  is  much 
more  natural  than  that  employed 
in  many  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  5  and,  therefore,  must  have 
preceded  it.  For,  as  a  profound 
philosopher,  the  celebrated  Adam 
Smith,  hath  well  observed,  to  ex¬ 
press  a  relation  in  this  f  manner, 

£  did  not  require  any  effort  of  ab- 
£  straction.  It  was  not  expressed, 

£  as  in  the  languages  alluded  to,  by 
‘  a  peculiar  word,  denoting  relation, 

£  and  nothing  but  relation,  but  by 
f  a  simple  variation  of  the  correla- 
*  Jative  term.  It  was  express- 
ed  as  it  appears  in  nature,  and  net 
£  as  something  separate  and  de» 

£  tached  (as  by  our  particles  of,  to, 

‘ from,  Ike.),  but  as  mixed  and 
f  blended  with  the  correlative  ob¬ 
ject.’ 

££  The  relations  of  verbs  to  per¬ 
son,  number,  and  time,  whether 
stated  as  actual  or  possible,  or  under 
the  modifications  of  interrogation, 
command,  or  velleity,  are  still  more 
complex  ;  and  must  have  been,  with 
less  effort  of  abstraction,  denoted  by 
variations  or  additions  to  the  radical 
term,  than  by  any  words  or  abstract 
signs  of  such  relations  3  such  as  are 
employed  in  languages  of  posterior 
origin. 

££  Numbers,  while  mankind  and 
all  animals  existed  only  in  pairs, 
would  naturally  be  marked  by  ter¬ 
minations  which  denoted  one  indi¬ 
vidual  or  both  :  and  hence  the  dual 
number  must  have  preceded  the 
plural,  which  was  denoted  only 
when 'more  than  two  were  brought 
into  existence. 

In  the  ’  same  manner  the  sexes 

and 
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and  inanimate  objects  must  have 
been  originally  distinguished  by  the 
termination  of  their  appellations  5 
but  the  latter,  being  of  no  sex,  and 
having,  in  their  different  classes,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other, 
were  naturally  considered  as  an  unit 
or  a  single  object. 

“  During  the  life  of  Adam  va- 
rious  arts  were  invented,  as  that  of 
agriculture,  that  of  metallurgy,  and 
also  architecture  (as  cities  were 
built),  and  many  more,  which  these 
presuppose  3  consequently  the  sphere 
of  language  was  much  enlarged, 
many  new  radicals  being  invented. 

,  “  The  numbers  of  mankind  must 
have  prodigiously  increased  long  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Adam  3  for  it  is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  he  had  no 
more  than  three  sons,  or  that  they 
had  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
at  the  period  that  men  do  at  pre¬ 
sent.  He  must  have  had  many 
more  sons  as  well  as  daughters, 
though  none  are  mentioned  by 
Moses,  as  he  intended  tracing  little 
more  than  the  pedigree  of  Noah, 
and  the  remote  and  immediate 
causes  of  the  Flood. 

“  Cain,  when  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment  was  pronounced  against  him, 
apprehending  he  might  be  put  to 
death  by  some  of  his  brethren,  re¬ 
tired  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
them  3  and  his  family,  having  little 
or  no  intercourse  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  descendants  of  Adam  for  many 
ages,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
bis  family,  the  primitive  language 
was  gradually  altered:  at  least  it 
could  not  receive  the  improvements 
which  that  more  favoured  by  Adam 
had  received.  In  this  peace  was 
preserved,  at  least  during  the  life  of 
Adam  3  but  in  the  family  of  Cain 
crimes  of  every  kind  appear  to  have 
been  committed  3  in  so  much  that, 
in  t  he  days  of  Enos,  the  grandson  of 
Adam,  the  descendants  of  Seth,  and 


probably  many  more,  who  forme4 
the  community  in  which  Adam  re¬ 
sided,  were  distinguished  from  the 
family  of  Cain  by  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Sons  of  God.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  when  both  families 
had  multiplied  to  a  great  degree, 
and  the  earth  had  been  fully  peo¬ 
pled,  both  unfortunately  intermixed 
with  each  other  3  and,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  the  wicked  se¬ 
duced  the  good  3  contention  soon 
arose  3  legitimate  governments  were 
subverted  3  war,  violence,  conquest, 
or  anarchy,  every  where  prevailed  3 
nor  was  even  the  presence  of  God, 
which  was  long,  at  least  occasion¬ 
ally,  manifested  to  Adam  and  his 
favoured  family,  and  emphatically 
called  the  Spirit  of  God,  sufficient 
to  repress  these  disorders.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  destroying  the  whole 
race,  all  to  one  family,  namely,  that 
of  Noah. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the.  whole  range  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  language  was  known  to  Noah 
or  his  family  ;  but  its  structure,  its 
idioms,  and  radical  words,  might  be 
retained  by  them  3  and  several 
books,  written  in  that  language^ 
were  certainly  preserved  by  them, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

“  Thus  this  language  subsisted, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Moses,  for 
some  •  generations  (about  five  hun¬ 
dred  years)  among  the  greater  part 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah  3  not  but 
other  languages  might  have  arisen, 
during  that  interval,  among  other 
families,  sprung  from  banished  cri¬ 
minals,  as  before  the  Flood.  But 
these,  formed  without  any  precon¬ 
certed  plan,  in  the  intercourse  of  a 
turbulent  and  ignorant  multitude, 
could  be  nothing  more  than  uncouth 
jargons,  as  defective  and  ill  con¬ 
nected  as  those  of  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society,  in  all  countries,  gene¬ 
rally  are.  The  practice  of  punish¬ 
ing 
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ng  the  most  atrocious  crimes  by 
vanishment  was  "  anciently  the  most 
isual ;  and  in  those  early  ages  such 
:rimes  were  very  frequent.  'Each 
tew  criminal  with  his  family  resort  - 
ng  to  those  of  a  similar  description, 
soon  forerot  his  native  language,  and 
adopted  that,  oh  the  tribe  with  which 
[its  family  had  been  incorporated. 
How  soon  a  language,  spoken  lay 
comparatively  few  families,  is  lost  in 
that  of  the  society  to  which  they  are 
aggregated,  appears  in  many  in¬ 
stances-.  The  Jews  lost  theirs  at 
Babylon  in  about  seventy  years:  and 
Barrow,  in  his  highly  entertaining 
and  in  st  rue  ti  ve  account  of  China,  tells 
us,  the  French  refugees,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  lost  theirs  in  less  than 
seventy  years  :  and  so  it  must  ever 
happen,  when  communication  with 
the  parent  stock  is  not  frequent,  and 
easy.  Even  at  present  the  English 
language  has  undergone  some  vari- 
at  ion  in  America. 

“  But  the  great  and  sudden  transi¬ 
tion,  from  -the  primeval  language  to 
a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  lan¬ 
guages,  happened,  as  Moses  relates, 
several  centuries  after  the  food, 
in  the  plains  of  Shinaar.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  that  catastrophe,  the 
children  of  Noah  were  ordered  to 
people  the  earth  :  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  necessary  they  should  sepa¬ 
rate.  But,  having  antecedently  as¬ 
sociated  the  idea  of  separation  with 
that  of  exile,  they  long  persisted  in 
remaining  together  3  and,  after 
passing  several  years  in  the  eastern 
regions,  they  removed,  in  a  body, 
to  the  western.  They  lived  in  tents, 
and  led  a  pastoral  life  3  as  appears 
by  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  :  if 
they  had  cultivated  any  tracts,  they, 
most  probably,  would  have  been 
■attached  to  them.  The  example  of 
Noah,  who  was  an  agriculturist, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  posterity.  The  culture  of 
yines  (from  the  misfortune  which 


their  product  had  occasioned,  and 
the  curse,  entailed  on  some  of  them, 
originating  from  it,  and  possibly, 
the  recollection,  that  Cain,  the 
agriculturist,  must  have  been  drunk 
when  die  killed  Ids  brother),  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  neglected  for 
several  ages,  for  its  discovery,  in 
after  times,  was  highly  celebrated  3 
and  to  this  day  the  use  of  any  intox¬ 
icating  liquor  is  interdicted  to  the 
four  casts  of  the  Hindoos  3  nor  do  I 
find  it  mentioned  in  any  account  of 
China. 

“  Charmed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  Babylonian  plains,  they  seemed 
to  have  designed  to  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther,  but  resolved  to  erect  a  tower, 
as  high  as  possible,  as  a  signal,  by 
which  their  situation,  in  distant 
rambles,  might,  at  all  times,  be 
determined.  It  was,  however,  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  extensive  as  these  plains 
were,  their  products  would,  at  last, 
be  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  multitudes,  as  they  must, 
in  process  of  time,  amount  toj 
whence  numberless  disorders  would 
have  arisen.  The  -gentlest  method 
of  forcing  them  to  separate  was  em¬ 
ployed.  '  Their  different  tribes,  and 
their  subdivisions,  were  rendered 
unintelligible  to  each  other,  by  ob¬ 
literating  the  memory  ot  their  an¬ 
cient  language,  and  substituting,  m 
its  stead,  new  sounds,  different  in 
each  tribe,  and  intelligible  only  to 
those  that  composed  it  3  or  altering 
tiie  signification  of  the  primitive 
sounds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  ail  these  tribes  iost  their 
original  language^  the  views  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  would  equally  be  attained, 
if  it  subsisted  in  one  tribe  only,  or 
one  fraction  thereof 

“  To  estimate  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  which  language  must  have 
attained  before  the  flood,  it  will  be 
proper  to  examine  what  degree  of 
knowledge  men  must  have  possessed 
some  ages  before  that  catastrophe. 
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tc  Among  the  proofs  of  antedilu¬ 
vian  knowledge  still  existing,  the 
most  incontestible  are  the  astrono¬ 
mical  tables  of  the  Bramins  3  and 
particularly  those  of  Tirvalore,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Gentil,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Their 
epoch  coincides  with  the  famous 
sera  of  the  Calyougham,  that  is, 
with  the  year  3102  before  Christ  : 
and  this  sera  must  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  observation  3  as  Mr.  Play¬ 
fair  shews,  after  a  strict  and  master¬ 
ly  examination,  in  the  second  vo- 
1pm e of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 
And,  if  founded  on  preceding 
observations,  as  is  most  probable, 
these  observations  must  have  com¬ 
menced  1200  years  earlier,  that  is, 
4300  years  before  Christ.  The  De¬ 
luge  happened  3 169  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according;  to  Jack- 
son’s  chronology,  (which  I  adopt)  5 
therefore  the  Calyougham  com¬ 
menced  sixty -seven  years  after  the 
Hood  5  and  the  observations,  on 
which  it  was  grounded,  commenced 
1133  years  before  the  hood  :  which 
agrees  remarkably  well  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  3  for  Josephus 
expressly  mentions,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Seth  addicted  themselves  to 
astronomy  before  the  flood. 

“  The  learned  professor  farther 
adds,  that  the  construction  of  these 
tables  implies  a  great  knowledge  of 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even  of 
the  theoretic  parts  of  astronomy  3 
that  those  who  framed  them  must 
have  possessed  a  calculus  equivalent 
to  trigonometry  5  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  there  existed, 
at  that  period,  a.  body  of  science 
really  astonishing, 

((  That  such  a  body  of  science 
could  exist,  and  be  communicated 
to  subsequent  ages,  without  the  art 
of  writing,  is  incredible  :  yet  these 
tables  afford  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
astronomical  science,  at  least,  had 
jso  descended,  and  \yere,  conse¬ 


quently,  written.  It  may  also  bo; 
inferred,  that  alphabetic  writing  had 
been  known  before  the  flood)  for 
the  Sanscrit  writing,  in  which  these 
tables  exist,  is  alphabetic  5  and  into 
this  their  original  language  was  soon 
translated.  Moses  also  informs  us, 
that  a  written  account,  (or  rather 
history)  of  the  descendants  of  Adam 
existed  3  from  this  he  transcribed, 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the 
names  of  the  ancestors  of  Noah. 
But  it  certainly  contained  much 
more,  and  related  the  most  import¬ 
ant  transactions  of  the  antediluvian 
ages  3  for  St.  Peter  expressly  tells : 
us,  Noah  preached  repentance  to 
the  antediluvians  120  years  before ; 
the  flood  3  a  circumstance  unnoticed 
by  Moses. 

<(  While  science  was  thus  improv¬ 
ed,  we  may  conclude  language  re-  • 
ceived  similar  improvements  3  as  we: 
have  always  seen  its  progress  to  per¬ 
fection  to  keep  pace  with  that  oft 
knowledge  5  it  certainly  did  so 
among  the  Homans 3  and  still  more: 
obviously,  in  modern  times.  Among! 
the  Greeks,  indeed,  a  singular  ex- • 
ception  occurred,  as  the  perfection 
of  their  language  long  preceded  their 
improvements  in  science  3  the  rea-  • 
son  of  which  will  soon  be  seen. , 
When,  therefore,  we  consider  the! 
length  of  time  the  primeval  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  spoken,  namely,  by 
the  lowest  computation,  L3C0  years,  s 
and,  more  probably,  20(30  3  the 
longevity  of  those  who  spoke  it,  the 
few  generations  that  succeeded  one 
another,  during*  that  period,  not  ! 
more  than  four,  and  the  consequent  I 
stability  it  must  have  acquired  3  it 
being  impossible  to  suppose  it  much  1 
altered,  daring  so  short  a  trans-  • 
mission  5  the  undisturbed  state  in 
which  the  more  favoured  descend-  ■ 
ants  of  Adam  remained,  during  the  ! 
greater  part  of  that  interval  3  we  j< 
have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude, , 
that  this  language  attained  a  far ; 

higher  tj 
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higher  degree  of  perfection,  than 
any  subsequent  language,  that  could 
not  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  was 
enabled,  by  any  possibility,  to  ac¬ 
quire. 

ce  Three  things  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a 
language:  1st,  That  it  should  be 
capable  of  expressing,  with  energy 
and  precision,  and,  consequently, 
without  any  ambiguity,  all  the 
various  objects,  which  the  senses 
may  present,  the  understanding  de¬ 
fine,  the  imagination  depict,  and 
the  different  shades  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  invisible  passions  and 
sentiments  which  actuate  the  hu¬ 
man  breast. 

(i  2dly,  That  melody  should  exist 
in  the  prolaticn  of  its  sounds,  and 
under  the  direction  of  genius,  in  the 
structure  of  its  periods,  their  ca¬ 
dence,  and  versification. 

“  3dly,  That  its  construction 
should  be  so  unfettered,  that  its  de¬ 
signation  of  relations  should  not 
require  any  particular  fixed  situ¬ 
ation,  but  be  capable,  without  am- 
!  biguity,  of  all  that  variety  of  posi¬ 
tion  which  melody,  either  in  prose 
pr  verse,  may  require. 

f<:  Having  thus  ascertained  in 
what  the  perfection  of  a  language 
.consists,  and  the  probability  that  it 
may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  language  5  and  having  also  in¬ 
dicated  the  distinctive  characters  by 
which,  if  it  still  exists,  it  may  yet 
be  recognised,  I  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine,  whether  they  apply  to  any, 
or  to  which,  of  the  most  ancient 
languages  now  known  to  us ;  being 
furnished  with  criteria,  by  which 
their  respective  p re te noons  may  be 
decided. 

te  The  principal  languages,  whose 
claimsli  ave  hitherto  been  severally 
insisted  upon,  are,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Greek  ;  though  the  claim  of 
this  last  has,  as  far  as  I  can  find. 


found  only  one  advocate,  namely 
John  Erick,  a  German  professor ; 
whose  proofs,  being  chiefly  drawn 
from  distorted  etymologies,  were, 
by  others,  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt, 

OF  THE  HEBREW. 

<<r  The  first  distinctive  character 
of  the  primeval  language,  namely, 
the  most  natural  designation  of  the 
relations  of  nouns,  is  not  found  in 
the  Hebrew.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his 
Hebrew  Grammar,  (the  best  and 
easiest  I  have  seen),  tells  us,  f  that 
4  nice  attention  to  the  changes  of 
f  termination,  so  requisite  in  acquir- 
*  ing  the  knowledge  of  other  an- 
f  cient  languages,  has  here  noexist- 
f  ence ;  the  relations  and  deperiden- 
‘  cies  of  lmms,  are  not  distinguish- 
'  ed  by  terminations  or  cases,  but  by 
f  particles  or  prepositions  prefixed.” 
These,  it  is  true,  are  also  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  word,  but  not  only 
they  are  general,  but  they  indicate 
the  relation  in  the  most  clumsy 
manner  ;  for  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish,  whether  they  form  the 
radical,  or  only  denote  its  relation, 
which,  Mr.  Wilson  acknowledges, 
is  very  apt  to  perplex  the  learner, 

‘  as  he  must  strip  the  noun  of  these 
f  signs,  before  the  primitive  form 
f  can  appear.’ 

“  The  comparison  of  adjectives  is 
performed  in  the  same  awkward 
manner  ;  and  is  often  so  ambiguous, 
as  to  be  unintelligible.  The  super¬ 
lative  is  formed  in  the  most  inarti¬ 
ficial  and  infantine  manner,  by  a 
mere  repetition  of’ the  positive. 

“  Nouns  have  but  two  genders, 
the  masculine  and  feminine;  thus 
inanimate  things  are  not  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  animate  :  just  so 
the  vulgar,  among  us,  frequently 
express  themselves.  Probably  this 
defect  was  productive  of  idolatry. 

“  There  is  no  dual  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  except  when  things  which 

are 
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are  naturally  double,  are  mentioned 3 
as  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  hands,  &c. 
(hence,  also,  it  never  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament).  Wilson,  indeed, 
does  not  make  even  this  exception  3 
but  1  find  it  mentioned  by  By  timer, 
and  Amama.  Here,  also,  it  differs 
from  the  |>rkneyal  language  :  in 
many  instances,  the  singular  and 
plural  coincide,  and  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  .only  by  the  sense,  or 
other  words  in  the  sentence. 

‘f  Lastly,  in  verbs,  neither  per¬ 
sons,  moods,  or  tenses,  are  marked 
by  the  changes  of  their  last  syllables  5 
but  by  means  of  letters  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  order,  which  appear,  some¬ 
times  in  the  beginning,  sometimes 
in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  the  original  word.  Another 
wide  departure  from  the  original 
language. 

o  From  these,  and  many  other 
inherent  detects,  the  learned  Le 
Clerc,  himself  a  professor  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  declares,  that 
perhaps  no  language  is  fuller  of  am¬ 
biguity  and  obscurity.  Can  such  be 
the  language  polished  and  improved 
fpr  twenty  centuries  r 

To  this  our  late  pious  and 
learned  primate,  Newcoaie,  an¬ 
swers,  that  the  difficulties,  respec¬ 
ting  these  and  other  modifications 
of  the  Hebrew  verb,  are  consider¬ 
able,  but  not  invincible  3  that  it  is 
true,  that  the  substitutions  of  one 
gender,  number,  pr  person,  for 
others,  are  bold  and  frequent,  but 
not  inexplicable.  As  much  may  be 
said  of  the  jargon  spoken  by  the 
English  in  the  days  of  Henry  IIJ.j 
qr  in  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  IX. 

“  The  advocates  of  the  Hebrew 
found  its  claim  chiefly  on  the  two 
following  grounds  : — ■ 

“  1st,  That  many,  or  all  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  names  are  significant,  in 
(he  Hebrew  language,  and  deriv¬ 


able  from  it.  But  the  learned  Mr. 
Lanigari,  lately  Scriptural  Professor 
in  the  Univeisity  of  Pavia,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Biblical  Institu¬ 
tions,  observes,  that  these  names 
are  as  easily  derivable  from  the 
Chaldaic  or  Syriac,  and  still  more 
easily  from  the  Arabic.  Grotius, 
Huet,  and  Le  Clerc  think,  that  the 
real  antediluvian  names  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Hebrew  ;  and  they 
give  many  instances  of  similar  trans¬ 
lations  :  thus  the  translator  of 
Sanchoniatho  into  Greek,  calls 
Adam  Proto  go  n.  Mr.  Lanigan,  in¬ 
deed,  thinks,  that  many  of  them 
cannot  be  deemed  translations  3  as 
their  derivation  from  the  Hebrew 
is  forced  and  wiredrawn.  It  follows, 
then,  that  they  are  not  of  Hebrew 
origin.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  Moses  was  acquainted 
with  the  antediluvian  language  :  he 
found  those  names  in  his  family  me¬ 
moirs  3  and  derived  them,  vs  he 
could,  from  the  Hebrew,  pr  from 
the  Arabic,  which  he  well  under¬ 
stood.  Of  such  naines,  ourlearned 
Professor  mentions  four,  Cain, 
Tubal  Cain,  Noah,  and  Babel  ;  the 
true  derivation  of  these,  and  sordfe 
Others,  I  shall  soon  have  occasion 
t.o  mention.  Le  C-lerc  thinks,  that 
many  of  these  names  were  gives, 
not  at  the  time  of  the  births  of  the 
Patriarchs,  but  were  rather  by¬ 
names,  derived  from  some  remark¬ 
able  event,  that  happened  in  their 
time.  And,  indeed,  this  is  evident, 
with  respect  to  Phaleg  or  Peleg  3  as 
Moses  expressly  ttells  us,  he  was  so 
called,  because,  in  his  time,  the 
earth  was  divided  between  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Noah.  Gen.  x.  25. 

The  second  ground,  on  which 
the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  rest  its 
claim,  i§,  that  a  number  of  words, 
of  Hebraic  origin,  are  found  in 
many  other  ancient  languages  3  a$ 
the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Phoenician, 
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and  Persian.  These,  they  think, 
are  remnants  of  the  ancient  primeval 
language  j  and,  since  these  are  also 
Hebrew,  they  think  that  language 
must  also  be  the  Hebre\y.  Eut  this 
'mixture  of  Hebrew  words,  in  those 
languages,  is  easily  accounted  for. 
It  is  now  generally  allowed,  that 
the  Phoenician,  Canaanitish,  and 
Hebrew,  were  one  and  the  same 
language.  The  Phoenicians  traded 
to  all  nations,  and  must  have  left 
them  many  words  ;  as  the  French 
do  with  us  at  this  day.  The  Medes, 
(Persians,  and  other  Eastern  nations, 
[may  have  received  more,  from  the 
Israelites  dispersed  among  them. 
S-o  the  Greek  colony,  established  at 
^Marseilles,  it  is  well  known,  com- 
jmunicated  many  words,  which  still 
r remain  in  the  French  language. 

*  After  what  has  been  said  of  the 
(ambiguity  of  this  language,  it  is 
ineedless  to  mention  its  uncouth 
(guttural  sounds,  its  unsusceptibility 
of  the  varieties  of  position,  and  other 
f  marks  of  imperfection. 

THE  EGYPTIAN. 

This  language  exhibits  the  same 
l defects  as  the  Hebrew,  and  still 
^greater.  The  Copts  neither  decline 
i  their  nouns,  nor  conjugate  their 
verbs,  otherwise  than  by  prefixing 
particles,  sometimes  of  one  or  more 
syllables,  and  sometimes  a  single 
letter,  which  denote  the  case,  gen¬ 
der,  number,  and  person ;  several 
of  them  being  joined  together  in 
one  word,  and  the  primitive  word 
i  usually  placed  last.  So  that  the 
:  difficulty  of  their  language  consists, 
in  the  incredible  combinat  ion  of  the 
:  words  and  particles,  in  the  change 
of  the  vowels,  in  transposing  the 
i  piddle  parts  of  the  words,  and 
)  adding  superfluous  letters,  to  dis- 
lj  tinguish  which  requires  great  labour 
i  and  skill. 


THE  CHINESE. 

<<r  Of  the  Chinese  language  a  very 
satisfactory  account  has  been  given, 
by  our  late  accomplished  and  intel¬ 
ligent  travellers.  Sir  George  .Staun¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Barrow.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  language,  Mr.  Bar- 
row  tells  us,  is  extremely  simple: 
it  admits  of  no  inflection  of  tormina- 
tion,  either  in  the  verb,  or  in  the 
noun  ;  each  word  being  the  £ame 
invariable  monosyllable,  in  number, 
gender,  case,  or  tense.  The  cases 
they  distinguish,  by  general  abstract 
signs,  as  we  do  in  English  ;  which, 
alone,  as  already  seen,  plainly  shews 
this  could  not  be  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  of  mankind  ;  men  never  be¬ 
ginning  by  abstraction.  Compari¬ 
son  is  also  made  by  adventitious 
particles ;  and  the  superlative  is 
marked,  in  the  same  awkward  man¬ 
ner  as  in  Hebrew,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  positive  :  the  tenses  of  verbs, 
of  which  there  are  only  three,  are 
also  distinguished  by  abstract  par¬ 
ticles.  Sir  George,  indeed,  thinks, 
that  this  language  furnishes  a  prac¬ 
tical  proof,  that  the  laborious  struc¬ 
ture,  and  intricate  machinery,  of 
the  Greek  and  Arabic  tongues,  are 
by  no  means  necessary,  either  to  a 
complete  communication  on  all  the 
business  of  life,  or  even  to  the  grace 
of  elocution,  or  the  harmony  of 
verse. 

“  I  am  much  disposed  to  entertain 
a  different  opinion  on  each  of  these 
particulars.  There  are  many  shades 
and  discriminations  of  verbs,  which 
cannot  be  indicated  by  particles, 
suggesting  the  difference  of  time 
merely  in  the  gross.  The  difference 
between  definite  and  indefinite  time 
is  lost  ;  and  thus  all  pretensions  to 
precision,  the  principal  excellence, 
and  the  most  necessary  of  all  the 
qualifications  of  language,  are  aban¬ 
doned.  Indeed,  of  ail  known  lan¬ 
guages. 
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coaxes,  spoken  by  a  civilized  nation, 
the  "Chinese  hath  the  smallest  pre¬ 
tension  to  precision.  Every  word 
lias,  at  least,  twenty  different  sy¬ 
ndications,  besides  the  different  as¬ 
pirations  ;  and  these  sign  iff  cations 
are  only  distinguished  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  tone  or  accent,  to  perceive 
which.  Sir  George  acknowledges, 
requires  a  nice  ear,  and  delicate 
vocal  powers,  to  render  them  ex¬ 
actly.  How  the  grace  of  elocution, 
and  the  harmony  of  verse,  can  sub¬ 
sist,  in  such  a  confusion  of  discord¬ 
ant  sounds,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec¬ 
ture:  yet,  even  this  contrivance  is 
not  always  sufficient  to  express  the 
sense  of  a  word  ;  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  ultimate  criterion,  tracing 
with  the  finger,  in  the  air,  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  form  of  the  written  char¬ 
acter  of  the  doubtful  sound.  Such 
slanguage  is,  no  doubt,  very  simple ; 
but  so  is  the  Lingua  Franca,  which, 
in  many  respects,  resembles  it,  but 
whose  perfection,  I  suppose,  no¬ 
body  will  vaunt.  Of  this  similarity, 
Mr.  Barrow  gives  some  examples, 
page  281,  and  Sir  G.  Staunton,  page 
41 8,  (in  8vo.)  Adam  Smith  just¬ 
ly  remarks,  ‘  that  the  simplification 
e  of  the  rudiments  of  languages  ren- 

*  ders  them  more  imperfect,  and 

*  less  proper,  for  the  purposes  of 

*  language  :  for,  if  precision  be  re- 

*  quired,  (which,  indeed,  the  Chi- 

*  nese  does  not  aim  at),  such  lan- 
4  guages  become  more  prolix  j  se- 

*  veral  words  being  necessary  to  ex- 
«  press  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  single  word.  I  bus, 

*  the  words  Dei,  and  Deo,  in  Latin, 

*  sufficiently  shew,  without  any  ad- 

*  dition,  what  relation  the  object 
4  signified  is  understood  to  stand  in, 

*  to  the  objects  expressed  by  the 

*  other  words  in  the  sentence  3 

*  whereas,  in  English,  and  other 
4  modern  languages,  we  must  en.- 


‘  ploy,  at  least  two  words,  and  -aay, 

4  of  God ,  to  God,  and  sometimes 
*  four  }  for  the  single  word  arnavis- 
4  sem ,  we  must  say,  I  mould  have 
4  loved .  This  prolixity  evidently 
4  enervates  the  eloquence  of  most 
4  modern  languages.’  Dr.  James 
Gregory  adds,  that  4  the  moods  of.. 
4  verbs,  like  other  inflections  of:; 
4  words,  express,  much  better  than* 
4  any  succession  of  words  can  do>, 
4  the  intimate  connexion  and  rela- 
4  tion  of  various  thoughts,  which  aree 
4  not  successive,  but  simultaneous,, 
4  or  co-existent,  and  which  appear; 

4  unnaturally  disjointed,  and,  in 
4  some  measure  altered,  when  they  , 
4  are  expressed  by  a  series  ot  words, 

4  denoting  each  of  them  separately,, 

4  and  in  succession.’ 

44  2dly,  This  simplification  of  then 
principles  of  languages,  renders* 
them  less  agreeable  to  the  ear  :  the 
variety  of  termination  in  the  Greek: 
and  Latin,  occasioned  by  their  de¬ 
clensions  and  conjugations,  gives:, 
a  sweetness  to  their  language,  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  any  modern 
language. 

44  3dly,  This  simplification  not 
only  renders  the  sounds  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but 
it  also  -restrains  us  from  disposing 
the  sounds  in  the  manner  that  might 
be  the  most  agreeable  ;  tying  dowi, 
words  to  a  particular  situation,  anti 
forbidding  almost  every  kind  ot  in-: 
version  or  transposition. 

THE  GREEK. 

44  In  this,  and  this  only,  most  0: 
the  characters  of  the  primeval  Ip: 
gunge  are  found.  It  is  perfeetij 
original,  being  underived,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  profound  anti 
quarian  and  ablest  linguist  of  the 
last  century,  from  any  other  orients, 
language,  with  the  exception  of 
few  words,  borrowed  from  the 

Phoenicians 
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Phoenicians,  Thracians,  and  Scy¬ 
thians  3  and,  in  its  structure,  it 
totally  differs  from  all  of  them. 

st  In  this,  the  relation  of  nouns 
to  each  other,  and  of  verbs  to  time, 
person,  and  number,  are  denoted 
in  the  most  natural  manner,  and 
with  the  greatest  precision  and 
:  accuracy,  by  mere  changes  of,  or 
additions  to,  the  termination. 

It  is  equally  happy,  in  expres¬ 
sing  every  modification  of  percep¬ 
tion,  passion,  and  emotion,  which 
may  arise  in,  occupy,  or  agitate  the 
human  mind. 

“  The  dual  number,  in  all  cases, 
it  almost  exclusively  possesses. 
Adam  Smith,  from  misinformation, 
conceived  this  number  to  exist  in 
flie  Sclavonic,  and  in  other  oriental 
tongues.  In  the  Swedish  it  certain¬ 
ly  exists,  and  in  languages  derived 
from  it:  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Islandic  :  but  the  Swedes  borrowed 
it  from  the  Goths,  who  long  resided 
in  Thrace,  and  derived  it.  from  the 
neighbouring  Macedonians,  who 
certainly  spoke  a  Greek  dialect, 
though  corrupt.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Islandic,  the  dual  is 
retained  only  in  the  pronouns  3  as 
the  great  Swedish  antiquarian,  Ihre, 
assures  us.  He  denies  it  to  be 
found  in  the  Sclavonic,  or  any  other 
oriental  dialect,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  of 
the  neuter  gender,  being  originally 
considered,  from  their  similarity  to 
each  other,  as  one  object,  admitted 
a  construction  with  verbs  in  the 
singular  number ;  a  mode  of  con¬ 
struction,  which  was  afterwards  un¬ 
warrantably  abused.  Even  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  considered  merely  as 
i  things ,  were  often  expressed  by 
1  neutral  nouns. 

f<  Again,  if  we  examine  the  de- 
fgree  of  perfection  which  the  Greek 
» attained,  and  still  exhibits,  wre  shall 
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find  it  acknowledged,  by  the  best 
judges,  to  exceed  that  which  any 
other  known  language  has  ever 
reached.  In  proof  of  a  fact,  so  well 
known,  it  is  needless  to  accumu¬ 
late  authorities  3  one  alone,  of  per¬ 
haps  the  ablest  judge  of  the  deli¬ 
cacies  of  expression,  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  century,  will  be 
sufficient.  It  may  be  easily  per¬ 
ceived  I  mean  the  celebrated  Vol¬ 
taire.  Of  the  Greek,  he  thus 
speaks : — - 

‘  The  most  perfect  of  all  lan- 
f  guages  must  be,  that  which  is  at 
‘  once  the  most  complete,  the  most 

*  sonorous,  the  most  varied  in  its 
f  modes  of  expression,  and  the  most 
‘  regular  in  its  arrangement  3  which 
f  has  most  of  compound  words, 

*  whose  prosody  best  expresses  the 
‘  slow  or  impetuous  emotions  of  the 
f  mind  3  and  whose  sounds  are  most 
f  musical.  The  Greek  possesses  all 
‘  these  advantages  :  it  has  not  the 
s  rudeness  of  the  Latin,  of  which  so 
f  many  words  end  in  inn,  ur ,  us. 
‘  It  has  all  the  pomp  of  the  Spanish, 
f  and  all  the  sweetness  of  the  Italian  3 
f  and  by  its  long  and  short  syllables, 
f  it  is  superior,  in  musical-  expres¬ 
sion,  to  all  living  languages  3  jsq 
‘  that,  even  disfigured  as  it  is,  at 
f  this  day,  in  Greece,  it  may  still  be 
f  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful 
f  language  in  the  universe.’ 

ct  Now,  if  We  compare  the*  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence,  which  this  lan¬ 
guage  attained*  in  the  earliest  ages 
after  the  flood,  with  the  state  of 
civilization  of  those  who  spoke  it  in 
those  ages,  we  shall  find  the  utmost 
disproportion  betwixt  them  3  the  in¬ 
verse  of  what  happened  in  any  other 
age  or  country.  Homer  wrote  (}- ] 0 
years  before  the  Christian  nera, 
when  Greece  was  far  from  being 
thoroughly  civilized  :  yet,  in  him, 
it  is  acknowledged,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  appears  as  polished  and  re¬ 
fined, 
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fined,  as  in  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
or  even  Demosthenes,  who  wrote 
in  the  most  civilized  periods.  And, 
if  we  pierce  higher  into  antiquity, 
we  find  Linus,  who  lived  1500 
years  before  Christ,  and  300  years 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  his 
disciple,  the  first  Orpheus,  both  so 
much  admired,  that  the  former,  in 
subsequent  ages,  was  thought  the 
son  of  a  Muse ;  and  the  latter,  of 
Apollo  Museus  wrote  a  poem, 
called  The  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
1400  years  before  Christ,  according 
to  the  Parian  Marbles.  Tatian,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century, 
mentions  many  other  poets,  who 
preceded  Homer,  Nor  were  there 
barely  poets,  but  also  many  histo¬ 
rians,  before  Homer  j  as  Corinnus, 
Dictys  Cretensis,  &c.  who  wrote 
immediately  after  the  Trojan  war  ; 
and,  consequently,  near  1200  years 
before  Christ.  '  But  if  we  attend  to 
the  state  of  society  at  the  times  of 
Xinus  and  Orpheus,  we  shall  find 
it  highly  barbarous,  by  the  avowal 
of  the  most  credible  Greek  his¬ 
torians  themselves  ;  and  scarcely 
improved,  in  the  age  that  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  called  the  Heroic. 

<c  Thucydides,  who  wrote  about 
410  years  before  Christ,  tells  us, 
that,  in  the  earliest  times,  Greece 
enjoyed  little  or  no  repose.  The 
various  tribes  that  inhabited  it,  had 
no  intercourse  with  each  other ,  the 
stronger  continually  expelled  the 
weaker  from  the  more  fertile  parts ; 
these  sought  refuge  in  the  territory 
of  Attica,  which,  being  the  most 
barren,  was  at  first  thinly  inhabited- 
but  from  these  new  accessions,  be¬ 
came  very  populous.  Yet  its  inha¬ 
bitants  did  not.  forma  political  union 
with  each  other,  nor  had  they  any 
common  laws  before  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  about  the  year  1556  before 
Christ.  In  the  ages,  called  Heroic, 


robbery  and  piracy  were  universally 
practised  ;  the  law  of  the  strongest 
was  almost  the  only  one  which  they 
acknowledged  and  openly  avowed. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy,  almost  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  were  disturbed 
by  seditions  j  and  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae,  eighty  years  after  that 
siege,  occasioned  new  commotions, 
in  so  much,  that  many  years  elapsed 
before  peace  was  restored.  This 
universal  fermentation  forced  many 
to  migrate  to  Asia,  and  join  their 
countrymen,  long  established  in 
Ionia,  iEoiia,  and  Doris  :  yet  it 
was  in  this  tempestuous  period,  that 
Plomer  was  born,  and  flourished. 
It  does  not  appear  that, any,  either 
in  that  or  the  preceding  ages,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  mother  tongue; 
neither,  were  it  requisite,  woulc 
their  ignorance  or  circumstance; 
permit  them  to  effect  it.  When 
then,  did  it  attain*  or  from  wha 
source  did  it  derive,  the  excellence 
it  possessed  in  the  most  barbarou 
ages  ? 

“  This  forms  a  paradox,  which  car, 
be  solved  only  by  supposing  that  i 
originally  descended  to  the  Ionic 
race,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  the 
same,  or  rather  in  a  far  superior  de; 
gree  of  perfection  ;  for,  during  t ha 
transmission,  it  probably  contracted 
those  defects  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  earliest  compositions  that  \v< 
now  possess. 

“  To  explain,  more  particularly 
how  this  transmission  was  effected 
we  must  recur  to  the  inforraatior 
conveyed  to  us  in  the  Sacred  His 
tory  ;  and  to  a  few  facts,  wine!; 
occur,  also,  in  the  profane. 

‘c  Moses  relates,  that  Noah  ha; 
three  sons,  who  survived  the  Deluge 
Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet.  Thoug. 
Japhet  is  the  last  named,  yet  it  apj 
pears  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  th 
three,  in  the  judgment  of  the  tfl'os 

judicial’ 
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|  judicious  commentators  3  of  whom 
I  need  name  no  other,  than  Bishop 
\  Usher,  and  Le  Clerc. 

<<r  Five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
I  years  after  the  Deluge,  a  nsultipli- 
]  city  of  languages  was  supernaturaily 
|  introduced.  During  the  period  that 
f  intervened  betwixt  the  flood  and 
I  this  event,  the  posterity  of  Noah 
3  became  very  numerous.  Japhet 
!  had  seven  sons,  Gomer,  Magog, 

I  Madai,  Javan  (or  Jon),  Thubai, 

I  Mosoch,  and  Tliiras.  Javan,  in 
|  whose  line  the  Greek  tongue  de- 
|  scended,  had  four  sons,  Elisah, 
Tharsis,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim. 

:  Sem  and  Cham  had  also  several 
sons  and  grandsons,  whose  names 
*  need  not  be  mentioned  but  it  may 
|  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
i  languages  spoken  after  the  confusion, 

J  by  the  peculiar  descendants  of  each 
!  of  the  three  original  patriarchs, 
i  differed  more  widely  from  those 
j  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the 
i  other  two  patriarchs,  than  the  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  by  the  descendants 
of  each,  differed  from  each  other. 
Thus,  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
>  descendants  of  Japhet,  differed  more 
'j  from  those  spoken  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Sem  or  Cham,  than  the 
Japhetic  languages  did  from  each 
||  other.  A  difference  also,  with  each 
i  other,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  be- 
.  twixt  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
t  immediate  descendants  of  each  of 
:  the  sons  of  the  same  patriarch,  may 
be  observed.  Thus,  a  difference 
:!  may  be  observed  betwixt  the  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  by  the  sons  of  Gomer, 
and  those  spoken  by  the  sons  of 
Javan.  But  the  difference  betwixt 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  de- 
I  seendants  of  each  of  these  sons,  for 
instance,  of  each  of  the  four  sons  of 
Javan,  is  the  smallest  of  all,  as 
i  some  communication  betwixt  per¬ 
il  sons  so  nearly  connected  would  be 
.)  suffered  to  subsist.  Thus,  die 


language  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars, 
descendants  from  Magog,  is,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Barrow,  and 
Monsieur  I’Eveque,  rich,  sonorous, 
and  energetic,  and  more  like  tire 
Greek  than  any  of  the  oriental 
languages.  It  is  alphabetic,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  syllabic ; 
and  the  different  parts,  of  speech 
are  susceptible  of  expressing  num¬ 
ber,  case,  gender,  time,  modes  of 
action,  passion,  & c.  by  change  of 
termination,  preposition,  or  inter¬ 
position. 

“  The  posterity  of  Javan  gradually 
descended  from  the  plains  of  Shi- 
naar,  to  the  opposite  coasts  of  Les¬ 
ser  Asia,  on  the  Egean  sea,  and 
from  them  the  whole  country  was. 
denominated  Ionia,  as  Josephus  at¬ 
tests,  Antiq.  Lib.  I.  cap.  6.  But  in 
process  of  time  they  grew  too 
numerous  to  remain  together,  and 
being  also  pressed  upon  by  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  they  passed 
into  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Egean  sea,  and  thence  into  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Epire. 
Moses  expressly  tells  us,  that  the 
islands  of  the  nations  were  peopled 
by  them.  Genesis  x.  4.  And  not 
only  islands,  strictly  so  called,  are 
to  be  understood  by  that  name,  but 
Greece  itself,  for  being  much  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  sea,  it  was,  in  a  loose 
sense,  susceptible  of  that  appella¬ 
tion.  Tharsis  appears  to  have  passed 
into  Thrace,  Chittim  into  Mace¬ 
donia.  This  is.- solidiy  proved  bv 
Le  Clerc.  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Maccabees  expressly  says,  Alex¬ 
ander  came  from  the  land  of  Chit¬ 
tim,  cap.  i.  1.  Dodanim  seems  to 
have  passed  into  Epire. 

“  From  the  invective  of  Alexan¬ 
der. against  Philctas,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  the  Macedonian 
language  was-  different  from  the. 
Greek  ,  but  it  is  evident,  from 
Philotas’s-.  reply,  that  the  Macedo¬ 
nians 
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nians  understood  it,  and  that  Alex¬ 
ander  himself  addressed  the  army  in 
Greek.  It  was,  certainly,  the 
language  introduced  by  Ptolemy 
into  Egypt  j  and  exclusively  spoken 
in  the  court  of  his  successors; 
However,  from  a  mixture  of  several 
barbarian  nations,  the  Macedonian 
dialect  was  much  debased  ;  besides, 
as  already  noticed,  some  difference 
occurred  in  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  families  descended  from  the 
different  sons  of  Javan. 

The  Thracians  and  Epirots, 
being  still  more  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians, 
many  of  whom  settled  among  them* 
difficultly  retained  any  traces  of 
their  original  language,  particularly 
the  former.  However,  it  was  long 
retained  in  some  parts  of  Thrace,  as 
appears  by  the  poems  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus,  composed  in  Greek. 
Pieria  and  Olympus  were  anciently 
parts  of  Thrace,  though  they  were 
afterwards  accounted  to  belong  to 
Macedonia.  From  the  prevailing 
mixture  of  barbarians,  the  Thra¬ 
cians  were  deemed  to  be  also  bar¬ 
barians. 

«  That  Epire  was  also  inhabited 
by  -Greeks,  though  intermixed  with 
many  barbarian  tribes,  appears  by 
Strabo,  who  tells  us,  the  Molossi, 
an  Epirotic  tribe,  were  governed  by 
kings  of  the  race  of  /Eacus  5  as  was 
afterwards  all  Epire  by  Phyrrus. 
Besides,  we  find  the  Molossi  sent  a 
colony  to  Ionia  :  now  the  lonians 
would  certainly  not  have  received 
them,  if  they  were  not  of  Greek 
•origin.  It  is  true,  they  also  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Pelasgic  Arcadians  5  for  this 
reason  only,  that  the  Pelasgi  were 
incorporated  with  the  Arcadians, 
mc\  could  not  be  distinguished.  See 
Herodot.  Lib.  1.  cap.  cxlvi.  ;  as  they 
were  also  with  the  Athenians.  Plin. 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  i.  reckons  Macedonia, 
Epire,  and  Thrace,  as  part  of 


Greece  ;  and  so  does  Homer,  Iliad 
II.  v.  635. 

‘LThe  descendants  of  Elisah;  the 
eldest  son  of  Javan,  passed  into 
Greece,  properly  so  called,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Macedonia,  on  the  north, 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  and  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  sea,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Thus,  we  see  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  ail  the  sods  of  Jon  border¬ 
ed  on  each  other;  and;  I  believe,  it 
generally  happened,  that  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  each  of  the  original  patri¬ 
archs,  Japhet,  Seni,  and  Cham, 
settled  at  a  great  distance  from 
that  of  the  other  patriarchs  ;  but 
the  progeny  of  each  of  the  sons 
of  the  same  patriarch,  for  instance 
of  Japhet,  settled  at  a  less  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  each  other ;  and 
the  descendants  of  each  of  the 
grandsons,  for  instance  the  descend¬ 
ants  from  Javan >  settled  at  a  still 
less  distance  from  each  other. 

EJisah,  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
is  written  Helas ;  and  from  him, 
after  some  ages,  for  reasons  we  shall 
presently  mention,  the  Greeks  were 
then  called  Hellenes.  The  Hellenes/ 
then,  not  being  permanently  ex¬ 
posed  to  barbarians,  as  the  other 
descendants  of  Jon  were,  preserved 
the  Greek  language  unmixed. 
Greece,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Hellenes,  was  inhabited  by  various 
barbarian  tribes ;  as  Strabo  informs 
us  from  Hecateus  •  ot  whom  the 
most  powerful  were  the  Pelasgi, 
who  originally  dwelled  in  the  mari¬ 
time  parts,  afterwards  called  Ionia. 
Hence,  it  is  plain,  by  the  testimony 
of  a  profane  historian  also,  that  the 
descendants  of  Jon  passed  into 
Greece,  from  '  the  continent  of 
Lesser  Asia,  after  they  had  expel¬ 
led  the  Pelasgi,  who  inhabited  the 
coasts  afterwards  called  Ionia.  The 
Pelasgi,  thus  expelled  from  Ionia, 
passed,  probably,  into  the  country 

afterwards 
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afterwards  called  Attica,  as  being 
nearest  to  them  ;  but  this  being 
barren,  they  settled,  in  greater  num¬ 
bers,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  founded 
the  kingdoms  of  S  icy  on  and  Argos : 
the  former,  21/1  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  latter,  i  779.  Hence 
Ephorus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  says, 
Peloponnesus  was  anciently  called 
Pelasgia*  and  jEschylu^,  in  Sup- 


plices,  598,  600,  (or  rather  327  and 
3nO,  in  my  edition)  3  and  Pliny, 
Lib,  IV. 

te  Thus  have  I  proved,  that  the 
primeval  language  was  introduced 
into  Greece  by  the  Ionians,  who 
inhabited  Attica 3  and  shewn  how* 
from  them,  it  was  extended  to  the 
different  regions  that  composed  it,’” 
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On  the  Decomposition  and  Composition  of  the  Fixed  Alkalies. 

[From  Mr.  Dave’s  Bakerian  Lecture  in  the  Transactions  of  th; 

Royal  Society.] 

(( I.  Introduction.  connected  order,  I  shall  detail  in  th 

following  sections,  particularly  thos 
fC|  N  the  Bakerian  Lecture  which  which  demonstrate  the  decomposi 
§L  I  had  the  honour  of  present-  tion  and  composition  ot  the  fixed  a j 
ing  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  I  kalies,  and  the  production  of  th 
described  a  number  of  decomposi-  new  and  extraordinary  bodies  w  hie 
lions  and  chemical  changes  produced  constitute  their  bases, 
in  substances  of  known  composi-  <f  In  speaking  ot  novel  metnods 
tion  by  electricity,  and  I  ventured  to  investigation,  I  shall  not  tear  to  1 
conclude  from  the  general  princi-  minute.  When  the  common  meaj 
pies  on  which  the  phenomena  were  of  chemical  research  have  been  er; 
capable  of  being  explained,  that  the  ployed,  I  shall  mention  only  result 
new  methods  of  investigation  pro-  A  historical  detail  ot  the  progress 
mised  to  lead  to  a  more  intimate  the  investigation,  of  all  the  dither 
knowledge  than  had  hitherto  been  ties  that  occurred,  and  ot  the  ma:; 
obtained,  concerning  the  true  ele-  ner  in  which  they  were  oyercom 
merits  of  bodies.  and  oi  all  the  manipulations  er 

This  conjecture,  then  sane-  ployed,  would  tar  exceed  the  lim 
tioned  only  by  strong  analogies,  I  assigned  to  this  lecture.  It  is  prop 
am  now  happy  to  be  able  to  sup-  to  state,  however,  that  when  gei 
port  by  some  conclusive  facts.  In  ral  facts  are  mentioned,  they  i 
the  course  of  a  laborious  experimen-  such  only  as  have  been  deduc 
tal  application  of  the  powers  of  elec-  from  processes  carefully  perform 
tro-chemical  analysis, to  bodies  which  and  often  repeated, 
have  appeared  simple  when  exa¬ 
mined  by  common  chemical  agents,  ,e  II.  On  the  Methods  used  for  thel. 
or  which  at  least  have  never  been  de-  composition  of  the  fixed  Jlkalle 
composed,  it  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  obtain  new  and  singular  re-  i(  The  researches  I  had  made h 
suits.  the  decomposition  of  acids,  and  ot 

“  Such  of  the  series  of  experiments  kalineand  earthy  neutral compoun 
as  are  in  a  tolerably  mature  state,  proved  that  the  powers  of  electn 
and  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  decomposition  were  proportions- 
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the  strength  of  the  opposite  electri¬ 
cities  in  the  circuit,  and  to  the  con¬ 
ducting  power  and  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  of  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed. 

“  In  the  first  attempts  that  I  made 
on  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  I  acted  upon  aqueous  solu¬ 
tions  of  potash  and  soda,  saturated 
at  common  temperatures,  by  the 
highest  electrical  power  I  could 
command,  and  which  was  produced 
by  a  combination  of  Voltaic  batte¬ 
ries  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  containing  24  plates  of  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc  of  12  inches  square, 
100  plates  of  six  inches,  and  150  of 
4  inches  square,  charged  with  solu¬ 
tions  of  alum  and  nitrous  acid  j  but 
in  these  cases,  though  there  was  a 
high  intensity  of  action,  the  water  of 
the  solutions  alone  was  affected,  and 
hydrogene  and  oxygene  disengaged 
with  the  production  of  much  heat 
and  violent  effervescence. 

“  The  presence  of  water  appear¬ 
ing  thus  to  prevent  any  decompo¬ 
sition,  I  used  potash  in  igneous  fu¬ 
sion.  By  means  cf  a  stream  of  oxy¬ 
gene  gas  from  a  gasometer  applied 
to  the  fame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which 
was  thrown  on  a  platina  spoon  con¬ 
taining  potash,  this  alkali  was  kept 
for  some  minutes  in  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity. 
The  spoon  was  preserved  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  positive  side  of 
the  battery  of  the  power  of  10(1  of 
6  inches,  highly  charged  ;  and  the 
connection  from  the  negative  side 
was  made  by  a  plaiina  wire. 

“  By  this  arrangement  some  bril¬ 
liant  phenomena  were  produced. 
The  potash  appeared  a  conductor  in 
a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the 
communication  was  preserved,  a 
most  intense'  light  was  exhibited  at 
the  negative  wire,  and  a  column  of 
flame,  which  seemed  to  be  owing  to 
the  developement  of  combustible 


matter/arose  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact. 

**  When  the  order  was  changed, 
so  that  the  platina  spooh  was  made 
negative,  a  vivid  and  constant  light 
appeared  at  the  apposite  point : 
there  was  no  effect  of  inflammation 
round  it;  but  aeriform  globules; 
which  inflamed  in  the  atmosphere, 
rose  through  the  potash 

The  platina,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  considerably  acted 
upon  ;  and  in  the  cases  when  it  had 
been  negative  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree. 

The  alkali  was  apparently  dry- 
in  this  experiment ;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  arose  from  its  decomposition. 
The  residual  potash  was  unaltered^ 
it  contained  indeed  a  number  of  dark 
grey  metallic  particles,  but  these 
proved  to  be  derived  from  the 
platina. 

“  1  tried  several  experiments  on 
the  electrization  of  potash  rendered 
fluid  by  heat,  with  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  collect  the  combustible 
matter,  but  without  success ;  and  I 
only  attained  my  object,  by  employ¬ 
ing  electricity  as  the  common  agent 
for  fusion  and  decomposition. 

“  Though  potash,  perfectly  dried 
by  ignition,  is  a  non-conductor,  yet 
it  is  rendered  a  conductor,  by  a  very 
slight  addition  of  moisture,  which 
does  not  perceptibly  destroy  its  ag¬ 
gregation  ;  and  in  this  state  it  rea¬ 
dily  fuses  and  decomposes  by  strong 
electrical  powers. 

A  small  piece  of  pure  potash; 
which  hud  been  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  conducting  power  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  was  placed  upon  an  insulated 
disc  of  platina ,  con nec ted  with  the  ne¬ 
gative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  power 
of  250  of  6  and 4,  in  astate  of  intense 
activity:  and  a  platina  wire,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  positive  side, 
F  2  was 
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was  brought  in  contact  with  the  up¬ 
per  surface  of  the  alkali.  The  whole 
apparatus  was ‘in  the  open  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

“  Under  these  circumstances  a 
vivid  action  was  soon  observed  to 
take  place.  The  potash  began  to 
fuse  at  both  its  points  of  electriza¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  violent  efferves¬ 
cence  at  the  upper  surface 3  at  the 
lower  or  negative  surface,  there 
was  -no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid  ; 
but  small  globules  having  a  high 
metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely 
Similar  in  visible  characters  to  quick¬ 
silver,  appeared,  some  of  which 
burnt  with  explosion  and  bright 
dame,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed, 
and  others  remained,  and  were 
merely  tarnished,  arid  finally  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  white  film  which  formed 
on  their  surfaces. 

These  globules,  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  soon  shewed  to  be  the 
substance  I  was  in  search  of,  and  a 
peculiar  inflammable  principle  the 
oasis  of  potash.  I  found  that  the 
platina  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  result,  except  as  the  me¬ 
dium  for  exhibiting  the  electrical 
powers  of  decomposition ;  and  a 
substance  of  the  same  kind  was  pro¬ 
duced  when  pieces  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  plumbago,  or  even  charcoal, 
were  employed  for  completing  the 
circuit. 

(t  The  phenomenon  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  presence  of  air  ;  I  found 
that  it  took  place  when  the  alkali 
was  in  the  vacuum  of  an  exhausted 
receiver. 

fC  The  substance  was  likewise 
produced  from  potash  fused  by 
means  of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes  con¬ 
fined  by  mercury,  and  furnished 
with  hermetically  inserted  platina 
wires,  by  which  the  electrical  action 
was  transmitted.  But  this  operation 
could  not  be  carried  on  for  any 
considerable  time  5  the  glass  was 


,  *  A, 

rapidly  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  alkali,  and  this  substance  soon 
penetrated  through  the  body  of  the 
tube. 

Soda,  when  acted  upon  in  tire' 
same  manner  as  potash,  exhibited  ait 
analogous  result  5  but  the  decompo¬ 
sition  demanded  greater  intensity  of 
action  in  the  batteries,  or  the  alkali 
was  required  to  be  in  much  thinner 
arid  smaller  pieces.  Vvhth  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  100  of  0  inches  in  full  ac¬ 
tivity,  I  obtained  good  results  from 
pieces  of  potash  weighing  from  40 
to  70  grams,  and  of  a  thickness 
which  made  the  distance  of  the  elec¬ 
trified  metallic  surfaces  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  3  but  with  a  si¬ 
milar  power  it  was  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effects  of  decomposition  on 
pieces  of  soda  of  more  than  15  or  20 
grains  in  weight,  and  that  only  when 
the  distance  between  the  wires  was 
about  one-eighth  or  one- tenth  of  an 
inch. 

The  substance  produced  from 
potash  remained  fluid  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
of  its  production ;  that  from  soda, 
which  was  fluid  in  the  degree  of 
heatof  the  alkali  during  its  formation, 
became  solid  on  cooling,  and  ap¬ 
peared  having  the  lustre  of  silver. 

“  When  the  power  of  250  was 
used,  with  a  very  high  charge'  for 
the  decomposition  of  soda,  the  glo¬ 
bules  often  burnt  at  the  moment  of 
their  formation,  arid  sometimes  vio¬ 
lently  exploded  and  separated  into 
smaller  globules,  which  flew  with 
great  velocity  through  the  air  in  a 
state  of  vivid  combustion,  produc¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  effect  of  continued 
jets  of  tire. 

“  HI.  Theory  of  the  Decomposition  of 
t he  fixed  Alkalies  ;  their  Composi¬ 
tion ,  and  Production. 

<c  As  in  all  decompositions  of  coin* 

pound 
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pound  substances  which  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  examined,  at  the  same  time 
that  combustible  bases  were  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  negative  surface  in 
the  electrical  circuit,  oxygene  was 
produced,  and  evolved  or  carried 
into  combination  at  the  positive  sur¬ 
face,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  this  substance  was  generated  in 
a  similar  manner  by  the  electrical 
action  upon  the  alkalies  ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  made  above  mer- 
cury,  with  the  apparatus  made  for 
excluding  external  air,  proved  that 
this  was  the  case. 

<e  When  solid  potash,  or  soda  in 
its  conducting  state,  was  included 
in  glass  tubes  furnished  with  elec^ 
trilled  platina  wires,  the  new  sub¬ 
stances  were  generated  at  the  nega* 
five  surfaces ;  the  gas  given  out  at 
the  other  surface  proved  by  the  most 
delicate  examination  to  be  pure  oxy¬ 
gene  ;  and  unless  an  excess  of  water 
was  present,  no  gas  was  evolved 
from  the  negative  surface. 

“  In  the  synthetical  experiments, 
a  perfect  coincidence  likewise  will  be 
found. 

“  I  mentioned  that  the  metallic 
lustre  of  the  substance  from  potash 
immediately  became  destroyed  in 
he  atmosphere,  and  that  a  white 
crust  formed  upon  it.  This  crust  I 
;oon  found  to  be  pure  potash,  which 
minediately  deliquesced,  and  new 
]uantities  were  formed,  which  in 
heir  tqt'p  attracted  moisture  from 
he  atmosphere  till  the  whole  globule 
disappeared,  and  assumed  the  form 
{fa  saturated  solution  of  potash. 

“  When  globules  were  placed  in 
ppjqpriate  tubes  containing  com¬ 
mon  air  or  oxygene  gas  confined  by 
Heronry,  an  absorption  of  oxygene 
00k  place  j  a  crust  of  alkali  in¬ 
tently  formed  upon  the  globule; 
ut  from  the  want  of  moisture  for 
.s  solution,  the  process  stopped,  the 


interior  being  defended  from  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  gas. 

With  the  substance  from  soda, 
the  appearances  and  effects  were  ana¬ 
logous. 

<f  When  the  substances  were 
strongly  heated,  confined  in  given 
portions  of  oxygene,  a  rapid  com¬ 
bustion  with  a  brilliant  white  flame 
was  produced,  and  the  metallic  glo¬ 
bules  were  found  converted  into  a 
white  and  solid  mass,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  substance  from  the  pot¬ 
ash  was  found  to  be  potash,  and  in 
the  case  of  that  from  soda,  soda. 

“  Oxygene  gas  was  absorbed  in 
this  operation,  and  nothing  emitted 
which  affected  the  purity  of  the  re¬ 
sidual  air. 

(f  The  alkalies  produced  were  ap¬ 
parently  dry,  or  at  least  contained  no 
more  moisture  than  might  well  be 
conceived  to  exist  in  the  oxygene  ga$ 
absorbed ;  and  their  weights  consi¬ 
derably  exceeded  those  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  matters  consumed. 

‘i  The  processes  on  which  these, 
conclusions  are  founded  will  be  fully 
described  hereafter,  when  the  mi¬ 
nute  details  which  are  necessary  will 
be  explained,  and  the  proportions 
of  oxygene,  and  of  the  respective  in¬ 
flammable  substances  which  enter 
into  union  to  form  the  fixed  alka¬ 
lies,  will  be  given. 

“  It  appears,  then,  that  in  these 
facts  there  is  the  same  evidence  for 
the  decomposition  of  potash  and 
soda  into  oxygene  and  two  pecu- 
culiar  substances,  as  there  is  for 
the.  decomposition  of  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  and  the  metallic  ox¬ 
ides  into  oxygeneand  their  respective 
combustible  bases. 

“  I11  the  analytical  experiments, 
no  substances  capable  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  are  present  but  the  alkalies  and 
a  minute,  port  ion  of  moisture  ;  which 
seems  in  no  other  way  essential 
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to  the  result,  than  in  rendering 
them  conductors  at  the  surface  :  for 
the  new  substances  are  not  gene¬ 
rated  till  the  interior,  which  is  dry, 
begins  to  be  fused  ;  ,  they  explode 
when,  in  rising  through  the  fused  al¬ 
kali,  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
heated  moistened  surface  3  they  can¬ 
not  be  produced  from  crystallized  al¬ 
kalies,  which  contain  much  water; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  elec¬ 
trization  of  ignited  potash,  which 
contains  no  sensible  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
formation  independently  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  substance. 

“  The  combustible  bases  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  seem  to  be  repelled  as 
other  combustible  substances,  by 
positively  electrified  surfaces,  and 
attracted  by  negatively  electrified 
surfaces,  and  the  oxygene  follows 
the  contrary  order  ;  or  the  oxygene 
being  naturally  possessed  of  the  ne¬ 
gative  energy,  and  the  bases  of  the 
positive,  do  not  remain  in  combina¬ 
tion  when  either  of  them  is  br  ought 
into  an  electrical  state  opposite  to 
its  natural  one.  In' the  synthesis, 
on  the  contrary,  the  natural  energies 
or  attractions  come  in  equilibrium 
with  eayh  other;  and  when  these 
are  in  a  low  state  at  common  tempe¬ 
ratures,  a  slow  combination  is  ef¬ 
fected  ;  but  when  they  are  exalted 
by  heat,  a  rapid  union  is  the  result; 
and  as  in  other  like  cases  with  the 
production  of  fire.  A  number  of 
circumstances  relating  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  bases  of  the  alkalies  will 
be  immediately  stated,  and  will  be 
found  to  offer  confirmations  of  these 
general  conclusions.  ’ 

IV.  On  the  Properties  and  Nature 
of  the  Basis  of  Potash. 

<<r  After  I  had  detected  the  bases 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,  I  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  to  preserve  and  con¬ 


fine  them  so  as  to  examine  their 
properties,  and  submit  them  to  ex¬ 
periments;  for,  like  the  alkahests 
imagined  by  the  alchemists,  they 
acted  more  or  less  upon  almost 
every  body  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed. 

“"The  fluid  substance  amongst 
all  those  I  have  tried,  on  which  I 
find  they  have  least  effect,  is  re¬ 
cently  distilled  naphtha.' — In  this i 
material,  when  excluded  from  the. 
air,  they  remain  for  many  days  withT> 
out  considerably  changing,  and  their 
physical  properties  may  be  easily, 
examined  in  the  atmosphere  when: 
they  are  covered  by  a  thin  film 
of  if. 

“  The  basis  of  potash  at  60°  Fah¬ 
renheit,  the  temperature  in  which  I 
first  examined  it,  appeared,  as  | 
have  already  mentioned,  in  small 
globules  possessing  the  metallic  lus¬ 
tre,  opacity,  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  mercury;  so  that  when  a 
globule  of  mercury  was  placed  neat 
a  globule  of  the  peculiar  substance: 
it  was  not  possible  to  detect  a  differ¬ 
ence  by  the  eye. 

“  At  60"  Farenheit  it  is,  however 

only  imperfectly  fluid,  for  it  doe? 

not  readily  run  into  a  globule  whet 

its  shape  is  altered  ;  at  JQ['  it  become; 

more  fluid:  and  at  100°  its  fluidity 
7  .  •< 
is  perfect,,  so  that  different  globule 

may  be  easily  made  to  run  into  one 

At  50°  Fahrenheit  it  becomes  a  sol 

and  malleable  solid,  which  has  the 

lustre  of  polished  silver;  and  a 

about  the  freezing  point  of  water  i 

becomes  harder  and  brittle,  and 

when  broken  in  fragments,  exhibit 

a  crystallized  texture,  which  in  th 

the  microscope,  seems  composed  c 

beautiful  facets  of  a  perfect  white 

ness  and  high  metallic  splendour. 

“  To  be  converted  into  vapour, 
requires  a  temperature  approachin; 
that  of  the  red  heat :  and  when  till 
experiment  is  conducted  under  pre 
.  -  ' '  !  5  •  •  he 
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per  circumstances,  it  is  found  unal¬ 
tered  after  distillation. 

“  It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of 
electricity.  When  a  spark  from 
the  Voltaic  battery  of  100  of  6 
inches  is  taken  upon  a  large  globule 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  light  is  green, 
and  combustion  takes  place  at  the 
point  of  contact  only.  When  a 
small  globule  is  used,  it  is  completely 
dissipated  with  explosion,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  most  vivid  flame,  into  al¬ 
kaline  fumes. 

It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat. 
<(  Resembling  the  metals  in  all 
these  sensible  properties,  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  remarkably  different  from  any 
of  them  in  specific  gravity  ;  I  found 
that  it  rose  to  the  surface  of  naph¬ 
tha  distilled  from  petroleum,  and  of 
which  the  specific  gravity  was  861, 
and  it  did  not  sink  in  double  dis¬ 
tilled  naphtha,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  was  about  77°,  that  of  wa¬ 
ter  being  considered  as  3 .  The  small 
quantities  in  which  it  is  produced 
by  the  highest  electrical  powers, 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  quality  with  minute  pre¬ 
cision.  I  endeavoured  to  gain  ap¬ 
proximations  on  the  subject  by  com¬ 
paring  the  weights  of  perfectly  equal 
globules  of  the  basis  of  potash  and 
mercury.  I  used  the  very  delicate 
balance  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
which,  when  loaded  with  the  quan¬ 
tities  I  employed,  and  of  which  the 
psercury  never  exceeded  ten  grains, 
is  sensible  at  least  to  the  ¥ °f  a 
grain.  Taking  the  mean  ot  4  expe¬ 
riments,  conducted  with  great  care, 
its  specific  gravity  at  62J  Fahrenheit, 
is  to  that  of  mercury  as  10  to  223, 
which  gives  a  proportion  to  that  of 
water  nearly  as  6  to  1 0 ;  so  that  it 
js  the  lightest  fluid  body  known.  In 
its  solid  form  it  is  a  little  heavier, 
but  even  in  this  state  when  cooled 
to  40°  Fahrenheit,  it  swims  in  the 
double  distilled  naphtha. 


u  The  chemical  relations  of  the 
basis  of  potash  are  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  its  physical  ones. 

“  I  have  already  mentioned  its 
alkalization  and  combustion  in  cxy- 
gene  gas,— -It  combines  with  oxy- 
gene  slowly  and  without  flame  at  all 
temperatures  that  I  have  tried  be¬ 
low  that  of  it's  vaporization. — But  at 
this  temperature  combustion  takes 
place  and  the  light  is  of  a  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  the  heat  intense. 
When  heated  slowly  in  a  quantity  of 
oxygene  gas  not  sufficient  for  its 
complete  conversion  into  potash, 
and  at  a  temperature  inadequate  to 
its  inflammation,  400°  Fahrenheit, 
for  instance,  its  tint  changes  to  that 
of  a  red  brown,  and  when  the  heat 
is  withdrawn,  all  the  oxygene  is 
found  to  he  absorbed,  and  a  solid 
is  formed  of  a  greyish  colour,  which 
partly  consists  of  potash,  and  partly 
of  the  basis  of  potash  in  a  lower  de¬ 
gree  of  oxygenation, — and  which 
becomes  potash  by  being  exposed  to 
water,  or  by  being  again  heated  in 
fresh  quantities  of  air. 

The  substance  consisting  of  the 
basis  of  potash  combined  with  an 
under  proportion  of  oxygene,  may 
likewise  be  formed  by  fusing  dry 
potash  and  its  basis  together  under 
proper  circumstances. --The  basis  ra¬ 
pidly  loses  its  metallic  splendour  j 
the  two  substances  unite  into  a  com¬ 
pound,  of  a  red  brown  colour  when 
fluid,  and  of  a  dark  grey  hue  when 
solid  5  and  this  compound  soon  ab¬ 
sorbs  its  full  proportion  of  oxygene 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is 
wholly  converted  into  potash. 

And  the  same  body  is  often 
formed  in  the  analytical  experiments 
when  the  action  of  the  electricity 
is  intense,  and  the  potash  much 
heated. 

“  The  basis  of  potash  when  in¬ 
troduced  into  oxmuriatic  acid  gas 
burns  spontaneously  with  a  bright 

red 
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red  light,  and  a  white  salt,  proving 
to  be  muriate  of  potash,  is  formed. 

“  When  a  globule  is  heated  in 
hydrogene  at  a  degree  below  its 
point  of  vaporization,  it  seems  to 
dissolve  in  it,  for  the  globule  dimi¬ 
nishes  in  volume,  and  the  gas 
explodes  with  alkaline  fumes  and 
bright  light,  when  suffered  to  pass 
into  the  air;  but  by  cooling,  this 
spontaneous  detonating  property  is 
destroyed,  and  the  basis  is  either 
wholly  or  principally  deposited 

The  action  of  the  basis  of  pot¬ 
ash  on  water  exposed  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  connected  with  some  beau¬ 
tiful  phenomena.  When  it  is  thrown 
upon  water,  or  when  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  drop  of  water  at 
common  temperatures,  it  decom¬ 
poses  it  with  great  violence,  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  explosion  is  produced 
with  brilliant  flame,  and  a  solution 
of  pure  potash  is  the  result. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  an 
appearance  often  occurs  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogene ;  a  white 
ring  of  smoke,  which  gradually  ex¬ 
tends  as  it  rises  into  the  air. 

>ft  When  water  is  made  to  act  up¬ 
on  the  basis  of  potash  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  and  preserved  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  under  naphtha, 
the  decomposition  is  violent ;  and 
there  is  much  heat  and  noise,  but  no 
luminous  appearance,  and  the  gas 
evolved,  when  examined  in  the  mer¬ 
curial  or  water  pneumatic  apparatus, 
is  found  to  he  pure  hydrogene. 

“  When  a  globule  of  the  basis  of 
potash  is  placed  upon  ice,  it  instantly 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  a 
deep  hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  which 
is  found  to  contain  a  solution  of 
potash. 

“  The  theory  of  the  action  of  the 
basis  of  potash  upon  water  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  though  compli¬ 
cated  changes  occur,  is  far  from  be¬ 


ing  obscure.  The  phenomena  seem 
to  depend  on  the  strong  attractions 
of  the  basis  for  oxygene  and  of  the 
potash  formed  for  water.  The  heat, 
which  arises  from  two  causes,  de¬ 
composition  and  combination,  is 
sufficiently  intense  to  produce  the 
inflammation.  Water  is  a  bad  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  j  the  globule  swims, 
exposed  to  air  ;  a  part  of  it,  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  is 
dissolved  by  the  heated  nascent  hy¬ 
drogene  ;  and  this  substance  being 
capable  of  spontaneous  inflammation, 
explodes  and  communicates  the 
effect  of  combustion  to  any  of  the 
basis  that  may  be  yet  uncombined. 

When  a  globule  confined  out 
of  the  contact  of  air  is  acted  upon 
by  water,  the  theory  of  decompose 
tion  is  very  simple,  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  is  rapidly  carried  off,  so  that 
there  is  no  ignition  ;  and  a  high 
temperature  being  requisite  for  the 
solution  of  the  basis  in  hydrogene, 
this  combination  probably  does  not 
take  place,  or  at  least  it  can  have  a 
momentary  existence  only. 

“  The  production  of  alkali  in  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  the  basis 
of  potash  is  demonstrated  in  a  very 
simple  and  satisfactory  manner  by 
dropping  a  globule  of  it  upon  mois¬ 
tened  paper  tinged  with  turmeric, 
At  the  moment  that  the  globule 
comes  into  contact  with  the  water, 
it  burns,  and  moves  rapidly  on  the 
paper,  as  if  in  search  of  moisture, 
leaving  behind  it  a  deep  reddish 
brown  trace,  and  acting  upon  the 
paper  precisely  as  dry  caustic  pot¬ 
ash. 

“  So  strong  is  the  attraction  of 
the  basis  of  potash  for  oxygene,  and 
so  great  the  energy  of  its  action 
upon  water,  that  it  discovers  and 
decomposes  the  small  quantities  of 
water  contained  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
even  when  they  are  carefully  pun¬ 
ned. 


In 
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“  In  ether  this  decomposition  is 
connected  with  an  instructive  result. 
Potash  is  insoluble  in  this  fluid  j  and 
when  the  basis  of  potash  is  thrown 
into  it,  oxygene  is  furnished  to  it, 
and  hydrogene  gas  disengaged,  and 
the  alkali,  as  it  forms,  renders  the 
ether  white  and  turbid, 

“  In  both  these  inflammable 
compounds  the  energy  of  its  action 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
water  they  contain,  and  hydrogene 
and  potash  are  the  constant  re¬ 
sult. 

<(  The  basis  of  potash,  when 
thrown  into  solutions  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  acids,  inflames  and  burns  on 
the  surface.  'When  it  is  plunged 
by  proper  means  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  enveloped  in  potash,  surrounded 
by  naphtha,  it  acts  upon  the  oxy¬ 
gene  with  the  greatest  intensity, 
and  all  its  effects  are  such  as  may  he 
explained  from  its  strong  affinity  for 
this  substance.  In  sulphuric  acid  a 
white  saline  substance  wjth  a  yellow 
coating,  which  is  probably  sulphate 
pf  potash  surrounded  by  sulphur, 
and  a  gas  which  has  the  smell  of 
sulphureous  acid,  and  which  proba¬ 
bly  is  a  mixture  of  that  substance 
wii.h  hydrogene  gas,  are  formed.  In 
nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  disen- 
i  gaged,  and  nitrate  of  potash  formed. 

4f  The  basis  of  potash  readily 
combines  with  the  simple  inflamma¬ 
ble  solids,  and  with  the  metals  $ 
with  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  it 
forms  compounds  similar  fo  the  me¬ 
tallic  phosphurets  and  sulphurets. 

When  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  and 
pressed  upon,  there  is  a  considerable 
action  :  they  become  fluid  together, 
burn,  and  produce  phosphate  of 
potash.  When  the  experiment  is 
made  under  naphtha,  their  combina¬ 
tion  takes  place  without  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  any  elastic  matter,  and  they 
form  a  compound  which  has  a  con¬ 


siderably  higher  point  of  fusion  than 
its  two  constituents,  and  which  re¬ 
mains  a  soft  solid  in  boiling  naphtha. 

In  its  appearance  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  a  metallic  phosphuret ;  it  is  of 
the  colour  of  lead,  and  when  spread 
out,  has  a  lustre  similar  to  polished 
lead,  When  exposed  to  air  at 
common  temperatures,  it  slowly 
combines  with  oxygene,  and  be¬ 
comes  phosphate  of  potash,  When 
heated  upon  a  plate  of  platina, 
fumes  exhale  from  it,  and  it  does 
not  burn  till  it  attains  tbe  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  the 
basis  of  potash. 

<(  When  the  basis  of  potash  is 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphur  in 
fusion,  in  tubes  filled  with  the  va¬ 
pour  of  naphtha,  they  combine  rapid¬ 
ly  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  and  a  grey  substance,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  like  artificial  sulphuret  of 
iron,  is  formed,  which,  if  kept  in 
fusion,  rapidly  dissolves  the  glass, 
and  becomes  bright  brown.  Whan 
this  experiment  is  made  in  a  glass 
tube  hermetically  sealed,  no  gas 
is  liberated  if  the  tube  is  opened 
under  mercury ;  but  when  it  is 
made  in  a  tube  connected  with  a 
mercurial  apparatus,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogene  is 
evolved,  so  that  the  phenomena  are 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
union  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  in 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogene  is 
likewise  disengaged,  except  that  the 
ignition  is  stronger.  When  the  union 
is  effected  in  the  atmosphere,  s. 
great  inflammation  takes  place,  and 
sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed.  The 
sulphuretted  basis  likewise  gradually 
becomes  oxygenated  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  finally  converted  into 
sulphate. 

The  new  substance  produces 
some  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
results  with  mercury.  When  one  <r 
part  of  it  is  added  to  8  or  10  parts  of 

mercury 
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mercury  in  volume  at  60°  Fahrenheit, 
they  instantly  unite,  and  form  a  sub¬ 
stance  exactly  like  mercury  in  colour, 
but  which  seems  to  have  less  cohe¬ 
rence,  for  small  portions  of  it  appear 
as  flattened  spheres.  When  a  glo¬ 
bule  is  made  to  touch  a  globule  of 
pnercury  about  twice  as  large,  they 
combine  with  considerable  heat  5  the 
compound  is  fluid  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  formation 3  but  when 
cool  it  appears  as  a  solid  metal,  simi¬ 
lar  in  colour  to  silver.  If  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  1  he  basis  of  potash  is  still  far¬ 
ther  increased,  so  as  to  be  about 
^th  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  the 
amalgam  increases  in  hardness,  and 
becomes  brittle.  The  solid  amalgam, 
in  which  the  basis  is  in  the  smallest 
proportion,  seems  to  consist  of 
about  l  part  in  weight  of  basis,  and 
70  parts  of  mercury,  and  is  very 
soft  and  malleable. 

When  these  compounds  are 
exposed  to  air,  they  rapidly  abso.rd 
©xygene  ;  potash  which  deliquesces 
is  Formed ,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  mercury  is  found  pure  and  unal¬ 
tered. 

<c  When  a  globule  of  the  amal¬ 
gam  is  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly 
decomposes  it  with  a  hissing  noise  3 
potash  is  formed,  pure  hydrogene 
disengaged,  and  the  mercury  re¬ 
mains  free. 

The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  this  substance  dissolves  all  the 
metals  I  have  exposed  to  it  3  and  in 
this  state  of  union,  mercury  acts  on 
iron  and  platina. 

“  When  the  basis  of  potash  is 
heated  with  gold,  or  silver,  or  cop¬ 
per,  in  a  close  vessel  of  pure  glass,  it. 
rapidly  acts  upon  them  3  and  when  the 
compounds  are  thrown  into  water, 
this  fluid  is  decomposed,  potash 
formed,  and  the  metals  appear  to  be 
separated  unaltered. 

“  The  basis  of  potash  combines 
with  fusible  metal,  and  forms  an 
alloy  with  it,  which  lias^  a  higher 


point  of  fusion  than  the  fusible: 
metal. 

“  The  action  of  the  basis  of  pot* 
ash  upon  the  inflammable  oily  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  confirms  the  other' 
facts  of  the  strength  of  its  aibac-- 
tion  for  oxygene. 

“  On  naphtha  colourless  and  re¬ 
cently  distilled,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  flas  very  little  power  c(  ac¬ 
tion  3  but  in  naphtha  that  lias  beem 
exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  -ox-dates, . 
and  alkali  is  formed,  which  unites 
with  the  naphtha  into  a  brown  soap 
that  collects  round  the  globule. 

“  On  the  concrete  oils  (tallow,, 
spermaceti,  wax,  for  instance),, 
when  heated,  it  acts  slowly,  coaly 
matter  is  deposited,  a  little  gas  isn 
evolved,  and  a  soap  is  formed  3.  but 
in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  a 
large  quantity  of  the  oil  be  employed. 
On  the  fluid  fixed  oils  it  produces  the 
same  effects,  but  more  slowly. 

“  By  heat  likewise  it  rapidly  de¬ 
composes  the  volatile  oils  3  alkali  is. 
formed,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
evolved,  and  charcoal  is  deposited. 

<(  When  the  basis  of  potash  is 
thrown  into  camphor  in  fusion,  the 
camphor  soon  becomes  blackened,  no 
gas  is  liberated  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
composition,  and  a  saponaceous  com¬ 
pound  is  formed  3  which  seems  to 
shew  that  camphor  contains  more 
oxygene  than  the  volatile  oils 

“  The  basis  of  potash  readily  re¬ 
duces  metallic  oxides  when  heated 
in  contact  with  them.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron  was 
heated  with  it,  to  a  temperature  ap¬ 
proach' ng  its  point  of  distillation, 
there  was  a  vivid  action:  alkali  and 
grey  metallic  particles,  which  dis¬ 
solved  with  effervescence  in  muria¬ 
tic  acid,  appeared.  The  oxides  of 
lead  and  the  oxides  of  tin  were  re¬ 
vived  still  more  rapidly  3  and  when 
the  basis  of  potash  was’ in  excess,  an 
alloy  was  formed  with  the  revived 
metal. 


“  In 
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“  In  consequence  of  this  property, 
the  basis  of  potash  readily  decom¬ 
poses  flint  glass  and  green  glass, 
l>y  a  gentle  heat;  alkali  is  immedi¬ 
ately  formed  by  oxygene  from  the 
oxides,  which  dissolves  the  glass, 

(  and  a  new  surface  is  soon  exposed  to 
j  .the  agent. 

“  At  a  red  heat,  even  the  pur¬ 
ges  t  glass  is  altered  by  the  basis  of 
I  potash :  the  oxygene  in  the  alkali  of 
5  the  glass  seems  to  be  divided  between 
(  the  two  basis,  the  basis  of  potash 
i  and  the  alkaline  basis  in  the  glass, 
and  oxides,  in  the  first  degree 
of  oxygenation,  are  the  result. 
When  the  basis  of  potash  is  heated 
in  tubes  made  of  plate  glass  filled 
I  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  it  first 
a  acts  upon  the  small  quantity  of 
■\  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese 
j  in  the  interior  surface  of  the  glass, 
i  and  a  portion  of  alkali  is  formed. 
As  the  heat  approaches  to  redness, 

iit  begins  to  rise  in  vapour,  and  con¬ 
denses  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
i!  tube ;  but  at  the  point  where  the 
r  heat  is  strongest,  a  part  of  the  vapour 
seems  to  penetrate  the  glass,  render¬ 
ing  it  of  a  deep  red  brown  colour  ; 
and  by  repeatedly  distilling  and 
heating  the  substance  in  a  dose  tube 
of  this  kind,  it  finally  loses  its  me¬ 
tallic  form,  and  a  thick  brown  crust, 
which  slowly  decomposes  water, 
and  which  combines  with  oxygene 
when  exposed  to  air  forming  alkali, 
lines  the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  in 
li  many  parts  is  found  penetrating 
!  through  its  substance. 

“  In  my  first  experiments  on  the 
I  distillation  of  the  basis  of  potash,  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
these  phenomena ;  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  substance  it  forms  in  its 
first  degree  of  union  with  oxygene, 
afforded  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

ec-V.  On  the  Properties  and  Nature 

of  the  Basis  of  Soda. 

' 

■  -  »  •*  • 

■e  The  basis  of  soda,  as  I  have  al¬ 


ready  mentioned,  is  a  solid  at  com¬ 
mon  temperatures.  It  is  white, 
opaque,  and  when  examined  under 
a  film  of  naphtha,  has  the  lustre  and 
general  appearance  .of  silver.  It  is 
exceedingly  malleable,  and  is  much 
softer  than  any  of  the  common  me¬ 
tallic  substances.  When  pressed 
upon  by  a  platina  blade,  with  a 
small  force,  it  spreads  into  thin 
leaves,  and  a  globule  of  the  -J^th  or 
•jtyth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  easily 
spread  over  a  surface  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  this  property  does  not 
diminish  when  it  is  CQoled  to  32® 
Fahrenheit. 

“  It  conducts  electricity  and  heat 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  basis  of 
potash  ;  and  small  globules  of  it  in¬ 
flame  by  the  voltaic  electrical  spark, 
and  burn  with  bright  explosions. 

“  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than 
that  of  water.  It  swims  in  oil  of 
sassafras,  of  1,096,  water  being  1, 
and  sinks  in  naphtha  of  specific  gra¬ 
vity  .861,  This  circumstance  en¬ 
abled  me  to  ascertain  the  point  with 
precision.  I  mixed  togeiher  oil  of 
sassafras  and.  naphtha,  which  com¬ 
bine  very  perfectly,  observing  the 
proportions,  till  I  had  composed  a 
fluid,  in  which  it  remained  at  rest 
above  or  below  :  and  this  fluid  con¬ 
sisted  of  nearly  twelve  parts  naphtha, 
and  five  of  oil  of  sassafras,  which 
gives  a  specific  gravity  to  that  of 
water,  nearly  as  nine  to  ten,  or 
more  accurately  as  .9348  to  l. 

(i  The  basis  of  soda  has  a  much 
higher  point  of  fusion  than  the  basis 
of  potash ;  its  parts  begin  to  lose 
their  cohesion  at  about  1  2Q°  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  it  is  a  perfect  fluid  at 
about  130°,  so  that  it  readily  fuses 
under  boiling  naphtha. 

“  I  have  not  yet  been  able  tp  as¬ 
certain  at  what  degree  of  heat  it  is 
volatile;  butit  remains  fixed  in  a  state 
of  ignition  at  the  point  of  fusion  of 
plate  glass. 

“  The  chemical  phenomena  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  basis  of  soda,  are  ana¬ 
logous 
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logons  to  those  produced  by  the  basis 
o'f  potash  5  but  with  such  characteris¬ 
tic  differences  as  might  be  well  ex¬ 
pected. 

“  When  the  basis  of  soda  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  a  white  crust, 
which  deliquesces  much  more 
slowly  than  the  substance  which 
forms  on  the  basis  of  potash.  It 
proves,  on  impute  examination,  to 
be  pure-  soda.  ' 

((  The  basis  of  soda  combines 
with  oxygene  slowly,  and  without 
luminous  appearance  at  all  common 
temperatures  and  when  heated, 
this  combination  becomes  more  ra¬ 
pid,*  but  no  light  is  emitted  till  it 
Iras  acquired  a  temperature  nearly 
that  of  ignition. 

(<  The  flame  that  it  produces  in 
oxygene  gas  is  white,  and  it  sends 
forth  bright  sparks,  occasioning  a 
very  beautiful  effect  $  in  common 
air,  it  burns  with  light  of  the  colour 
of  that  produced  during  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  charcoal,  but  much  brighter. 

The  basis  of  soda  when  heat¬ 
ed  in  hydrogene,  seemed  to  have  no 
action  upon  it.  When  introduced 
into  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  it  burnt 
vividly  with  numerous  scintillations 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  Saline  mat¬ 
ter  was  formed  in  this  combustion, 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
proved  to  be  muriate  of  soda. 

Its  operation  upon  water  offers 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  na¬ 
ture.  When  thrown  upon  this  fluid, 
it  produces  a  violent  effervescence, 
with  a  loud  hissing  noise 5  it  com¬ 
bines  with  the  oxygene  of  the  water 
to  form  soda,  which  is  dissolved, 
and  its  hydrogen c  is  disengaged.  In 
this  operation  there  is  no  luminous 
appearance  $  and  it  seems  probable 
that  even  in  the  nascent  state  hydro- 
gene  is  incapable  of  combining  with 
it. 


<{  When  the  basis  of  soda  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  the  decom¬ 
position  is  more  violent,  and  in  this 
case  a  few  scintillations  are  generally 
observed  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  > 
but  this  is  owing  to  small  particles  of 
the  basis,  which  are  thrown  out  of  the 
water  sufficiently  heated,  to  burn  in 
passing  through  the  atmosphere. 
When,  however,  a  globule  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  small  particle  of 
water,  or  with  moistened  paper,  the 
heat  produced  (there  being  no  me¬ 
dium  to  carry  it  off  rapidly)  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  accension  of  the 
basis. 

“  The  basis  of  soda  acts  upon 
alcohol  and  ether  precisely  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner  with  the  basis  of  pot¬ 
ash.  The  water  that  they  contain 
is  discomposed ;  soda  is  rapidly 
formed,  and  hydrogene  disengaged. 

t(  The  basis  of  soda,  when 
thrown  upon  the  strong  acids,  acts 
upon  them  with  great  energy. 
When  nitrous  acid  is  employed,  a 
vivid  inflammation  is  produced  ^ 
with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  much  heat  generated,  but  no 
light. 

(e  When  plunged,  by  proper 
means,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
acids,  it  is  rapidly  oxygenated ; 
soda  is  produced,  and  the  other 
educts  are  similar  to  those  generated 
by  the  action  of  the  basis  of  potash. 

Willi  respect  to  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils  and  naphtha  in  their 
different  states,  there  is  a  perfect  co¬ 
incidence  between  the  effects  of  the 
two  new  substances,  except  in  the 
difference  of  the  appearances  of  the 
saponaceous  compounds  foiqnecl  : 
those  produced  by  the  oxydation  and 
combination  of  the  basis  ' of  soda 
being  of  a  darker  colour,  and  appa¬ 
rently  less  soluble. 

“  The  basis  of  soda,  in  its  degrees 
of  oxydation,  has  precisely  similar 
habits  with  the  basis  of  potash. 

“  Wh#n 
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tc  When  it  is  fused  with  dry  soda, 
in  certain  quantities,  there  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  oxygene  between  the  alkali 
and  the  base j  and  a  deep  brown 
fluid  is  produced,  which  becomes  a 
dark  grey  solid  on  cooling,  and 
which  attracts  oxygene  from  the  air, 
or  which  decomposes  water,  and  be¬ 
comes  soda. 

I  he  same  body  is  often  formed 
hi  tne  analytical  processes  of  decom¬ 
position,  and  it  is  generated  when 
the  basis  of  soda  is  fused  in  tubes  of 
the  purest  plate  glass. 

There  is  scarcely  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  visible  phenomena  of 
the  agencies  of  the  basis  of  soda, 
and  that  of  potash  on  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  the  metals. 

“  It  combines  with  sulphur  in 
close  vessels  tilled  with  the  vapour  of 
napntha  with  great  vividness,  with 
light,  heat,  and  often  with  explosion 
from  the  vaporization  of  a  portion 
of  sulphur,  and  the  disengagement 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogene  gas.  The 
sulphuretted  basis  of  soda  is  of  a 
deep  grey  colour. 

<f  The  phosphuret  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  lead,  and  forms  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda  by  exposure  to  air,  or 
by  combustion. 

The  basis  of  soda  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  -T-,  renders  mercury  a  fixed 
solid  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and  the 
combination  is  attended  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  iieat. 

It  makes  an  alloy  with  tin, 
without  changing  its  colour,  and  it 
lets  upon  lead  and  gold  when  heat¬ 
ed.  I  have  not  examined  its  habi- 
udes  with  any  other  metals,  but  in 
ts  state  of  alloy,  it  is  soon  converted 
nto  soda  by  expofure  to  air,  or  by 
lie  action  of  water,  which  it  decom¬ 
poses  with  the  evolution  of  hydro - 
£e  °e, 

<x  The  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
he  basis  of  soda,  seems  to  form  tri¬ 
fle  compounds  with  other  metals. 


I  have  tried  iron  and  platina,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  remain  i» 
combination  with  the  mercury, 
when  it  is  deprived  of  the  new  sub¬ 
stance  by  exposure  to  air. 

“  The  amalgam  of  the  basis  of 
soda  and  mercury  likewise  combines 
with  sulphur,  and  forms  a  triple 
compound  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

€e  VL  On  the  Proportions  cf  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Bases  and  Oxygene  in  Potash 

and  Soda. 

The  facility  of  combustion  of 
the  basis  of  the  alkalies,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  decom¬ 
posed  water,  ottered  means  fully 
adequate  for  determining  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  their  ponderable  constituent 
parts. 

<r  I  shall  mention  the  general 
methods  of  the  experiments,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  the  different 
series,  which  approach  as  near  to 
each  other  as  can  be  expected  hi 
operations  performed  on  such  small 
quantities  of  materials. 

For  the  process  in  oxygene 
gas,  I  employed  glass  tubes  con¬ 
taining  small  trays  made  of  thin 
leaves  of  silver,  or  other  noble  me¬ 
tals,  on  which  the  substance  to  be 
burnt,  after  being  accurately  weigh¬ 
ed  or  compared  with  a  globule  of 
mercury  equal  in  size,  was  placed; 
the  tube  was  small  at  one  end,  curv¬ 
ed,  and  brought  to  a  fine  point,  but 
suffered  to  remain  open  5  and  the* 
other  end  was  fitted  to  a  tube  com¬ 
municating  with  a  gazometer,  from 
which  the  oxygene  gas  was  intro- 
duced,  for  neither  water  nor  mer¬ 
cury  could  be  used  for  filling  the 
apparatus.  The  oxygene  gas  was 
carried  through  the  tube  till  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  com* 
mon  air  was  expelled.  The  degree 
of  its  purity  was  ascertained  by 
suffering  a  small  quantity  to  pajss 

into 
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into  the  mercurial  apparatus.  The 
lower  orifice  was  then  hermetically 
sealed  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the 
upper  part  drawn  out  and  finally 
closed,  when  the  aperture  was  so 
small,  as  to  render  the  temperature 
employed  incapable  of  materially 
influencing  the  volume  of  the  gas 3 
and  when  the  whole  arrangement 
was  made,  the  combination  was 
effected  by  applying  heat  to  the 
glass  in  contact  with  the  metallic  tray. 

‘f  In  performing  these  experi¬ 
ments  many  difficulties  occurred. 
When  the  flame  of  the  lamp  was 
immediately  brought  to  play  upon 
the  glass,  the  combustion  was  very 
vivid,  so  as  sometimes  to  break  the 
tube  3  and  the  alkali  generated  partly 
rose  in  white  fumes,  which  were 
deposited  upon  the  glass. 

“  When  the  temperature  was 
slowly  raised,  the  basis  of  the  alka¬ 
lies  acted  upon  the  metallic  tray,  and 
formed  alloys,  and  in  this  state 
it.  was  very  difficult  to  combine 
them  with  their  full  proportion  of 
oxygen e  3  and  glass  alone  could  not 
be  employed,  on  account  of  its  de¬ 
composition  by  the  alkaline  bases  5 
and  porcelain  is  so  bad  a  conductor 
of  heat,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
false  it  to  the  point  required  for  the 
process,  without  softening  the  glass. 

“  In  all  cases  the  globules  of  the 
alkaline  bases  were  carefully  freed 
from  naphtha  before  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  3  of  course  a  slight  crust  of 
alkali  was  formed  before  tire  com¬ 
bustion,  but  this  could  not  materi¬ 
ally  affect  the  result  3  and  when 
such  a  precaution  was  not  used,  an 
explosion  generally  took  place  from 
the  vaporization  and  decomposition 
of  the  film  of  naphtha  surrounding 
the  globule. 

f‘  After  the  combustion,  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  gas  was  ascertained,  by 
opening  the  lower  point  of  the  tube 
under  water  or  mercury.  In  some 


cases  the  purity  of  the  residual  ; 
was  ascertained,  in  others  the  alkt 
formed  in  the  tray  was  weighed, 

r<r  From  several  experiments  c 
the  synthesis  of  potash  by  combu: 
tion,  I  shall  select  two,  which  we; 
made  with  every  possible  attentk 
to  accuracy,  and  under  favourab; 
circumstances  for  a  mean  result. 

In  the  first  experiment  O.J 
grains  of  the  basis  were  employe 
The  combustion  was  made  upon  pi 
fina,and  was  rapid  and  complete;  ai 
the  basis  appeared  to  be  perfect 
saturated,  as  no  disengagement 
hydrogene  took  place  when  the  pi 
tina  tray  was  thrown  into  wate 
The  oxygene  gas  absorbed  equalk 
in  volume  1 90  grain  measures 
quicksilver  3  barometer  being 

29.6  inches,  thermometer  02°  Fat 
renheit  3  and  this  reduced  to  a  ten 
perature  of  00°  Fahrenheit,  an 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  that  ind 
cated  by  30  inches,  would  becorr 
180.0/  measures,  the  weight 
which  would  be  about  .0184  grab 
troy  3  but  .01 84:  -I3S4  1  •  13.2p| 
100  3  and  according  to  this  estimafio 
100  parts  of  potash  will  consist  1 

8 0.7  basis,  and  18.3  oxygene  nearlj 

“  In  the  second  experiment  .0 

grains  of  the  basis  absorbed  at  ten: 
perature  03°  of  Fahrenheit,  an 
underpressure  equal  to  30.1  bare 
meter  inches,  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  in  volume  to  121  grain  mea 
sures  of  mercury,  and  the  propet 
corrections  being  made,  as  in  the  for 
mer  case,  this  gas  would  weigj 
„0J  ISO  grains. 

“  But  as  .07  .01189  = 

.081 89:  07  :  :  IOO:  85.48  nearlj! 
and  1G0  parts  of  potash  will  consii 
of  85.5  of  basis  and  14.5  of  oxygen 
nearly.  And  the  mean  of  the  twi 
experiments  will  be  80.1  of  basis' t 
13.9  of  oxygene  for  100  parts. 

“  In  the  most  accurate  expert 
ment  that  I  made  on  the  combu 3 

tidi 
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tion  of  the  basis  of  soda  .08  part}  of 
the  basis  absorbed  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gene  equal  to  206  grain  measures  of 
mercury  5  the  thermometer  being  at 
56°  Farenheit :  and  the  barometer 
at  29.4 ;  and  this  quantity,  the  cor¬ 
rections  being  made  as  before  for 
the  mean  temperature  and  pressure.,, 
equals  about  .02  grains  of  oxygene. 

And  as  .03  -f  .02  =  .10! 
.08,  :  :  ICO  :  SO,  and  100  parts 
of  soda,  according  to  this  estimation, 
will  consist  ef  80  basis  to  20  of  oxy¬ 
gene. 

“  In  ail  cases  of  slow  combustion, 
in  which  the  alkalies  were  not  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  tray,  I  found  a  consi¬ 
derable  increase  of  weight,  but  as  it 
was  impossible  to  weigh  them  except 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  moisture 
attracted  rendered  the  results  doubt¬ 
ful  j  and  the  proportions  from  the 
weight  of  the  oxygene  absorbed  are 
more  to  be  depended  on.  In  the 
experiments  in  which  the  processes 
of  weighing  were  most  speedily  per¬ 
formed,  and  in  which  no  alkali  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  tube,  the  basis  of  pot¬ 
ash  gained  nearly  2  parts  for  10,  and 
that  of  soda  between  3  and  4  parts. 

iC  The  results  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  water  by  the  basis  of  the  al¬ 
kalies  were  much  more  readily  and 
perfectly  obtained  than  those  of 
their  combustion. 

“  To  check  the  rapidity  of  the 
process,  and,  in  the  case  of  potash, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  basis  from 
being  dissolved,  I  employed  the  amal¬ 
gams  with  mercury,  used  a  known 
weight  of  the  basis,  and  made  the 
amalgams  under  naphtha,  using 
about  two  parts  of  mercury  in 
volume  to  one  of  basis. 

“  In  the  first  instances  I  placed 
the  amalgams  under  tubes  tilled 
with  naphtha,  and  inverted  in  glasses 
of  naphtha,  and  slowly  admitted 
Water  to  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom 
©f  the  glass ;  but  this  precaution  I 


soon  found  unnecessary,  for  the 
action  of  the  water  was  not  so  in¬ 
tense  but  that  the  hydrogene  gas 
could  be  wholly  collected. 

I  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
most  accurate  experiments  made  on 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  the 
basis  of  potash  and  soda. 

“  In  an  experiment  on  the  basis 
of  potash  conducted  with  every  at¬ 
tention  that  I  could  pay  to  the  minu¬ 
tiae  of  the  operations,  hydrogene  gas, 
equal  in  volume  to  XyS  grains  of 
mercury,  were  disengaged  by  the 
action  of  .08  grains  of  the  basis  of  * 
potash  which  had  been  amalgamated 
with  about  3  grains  of  mercury. 
The  thermometer  at  the  end  of  the 
process  indicated  a  temperature  of 
56°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  barometer 
an  atmospheric  pressure  equal  to 
29.6  inches. 

Now  this  quantity  of  hydrogen© 
would  require  for  its  combustion  a 
volume  of  oxygene  gas  about  equal 
to  that  occupied  by  154.9  grains  of 
mercury,  which  gives  the  weight  of 
oxygene  required  to  saturate  the 
.08  grains  of  the  basis  of  potash  at 
the  mean  temperature  and  pressure 
nearly  .0151  grains.  And  .08  ~f~ 

0151=  .0951  ;  .03  :  :  100  ;  84. 1 

nearly. 

“  And  according  to  these  indica¬ 
tions  100  parts  of  potash  consist 
of  about  84  basis  and  16  oxygene. 

“  In  an  experiment  on  the  de¬ 
composition  of  water  by  the  basis  of 
soda,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
standing  at  30.4  inches,  at^i  in  the 
thermometer  at  52°  Fahrenheit,  the 
volume  of  hydrogene  gas  evolved  by 
the  action  of  .54  grains  of  basis1 
equalled  that  of  32 6  grains  of  quick¬ 
silver.  Now  this  at  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure  would  require 
for  its  conversion  into  Water,  .01/  2  of 
oxygene, and . 054 -f-  .0]/2=.0712f 
.054  *  *  400  *  76  nearly  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  indications,  100 

parts 
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parts  of  soda  consist  of  nearly  yd 
basis,  and  24  oxygene. 

“  In  another  experiment  made 
with  very  great  care,  .052  of  the 
basis  of  soda  were  used;  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer  was  at  29.9 
inches,  and  that  in  the  thermometer 
at  5S°  Fahrenheit.  The  volume  of 
hydrogene  evolved  was  equal  to  that 
of  302  grains  of  mercury;  which 
would  demand  for  its  saturation  by 
combustion,  at  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  and  pressure  .01549  grains  of 
oxygene;  and  100  parts  of  soda,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proportion,  would 
consist  nearly  of  77  basis,  and  23 
oxygene. 

“  The  experiments  which  have 
been  just  detailed,  are  those  in 
which  the  largest  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terials  were  employed  ;  I  have  com¬ 
pared  their  results,  however,  with 
the  results  of  several  others,  in 
which  the  decomposition  of  water 
was  performed  with  great  care,  but 
in  which  the  proportion  of  the  basis 
was  still  more  minute:  the  largest 
quantity  of  oxygene  indicated  by 
these  experiments  was,  for  potash 
17,  and  for  soda  26  parts  in  100, 
and  the  smallest  13,  and  19;  and 
comparing  all  the  estimations,  it 
will  probably  be  a  good  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  truth,  to  consider  potash 
as  composed  of  about  6  parts  basis 
and  1  of  oxygene  ;  and  soda,  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  7  basis  and  2  oxygene. 

“  VII.  Some  general  Observations  on 
the  Relations  of  the  Basis  of  Pot¬ 
ash  and  Soda  to  other  Bodies. 

jTv  1  -ft 

Should  the  basis  of  potash  and 
soda  be  called  metals  ?  The  greater 
number  of  philosophical  persons  to 
whom  this  question  has  been  put, 
have  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
They  agree  with  metals  in  opacity, 
lustre,  malleability,  conducting  pow¬ 
ers  as  to  heat  and  electricity,  and  in 

A  9*  J 


their  qualities  of  chemical  combina¬ 
tion. 

Their  low  specific  gravity  does 
not  appear  a  sufficient  reason  for 
making  them  a  new  class ;  for 
amongst  the  metals  themselves  there 
are  remarkable  differences  in  this 
respect,  platina  being  nearly  four 
times  as  heavy  as  tellurium  ;  and  iri 
the  philosophical  division  of  the 
classes  of  bodies,  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  greater  number  of  pro¬ 
perties  must  always  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  arrangement. 

“  O11  this  idea,  in  naming  the 
basis  of  potash  and  soda,  it  will  be 
proper  to  adopt  the  termination 
which,  by  common  consent,  has 
been  applied  to  other  newly-disco¬ 
vered  metals,  and  which,  though 
originally  Latin,  is  now  naturalized 
in  our  language. 

rf  Potasium  and  Sodium  are  (he 
names  by  which  I  have  ventured  to 
call  the  two  new  substances :  and 
whatever  changes  of  theory,  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  bodies, 
may  hereafter  take  place,  these 
terms  can  scarcely  express  an  error ; 
for  they  may  be  considered  as  imply¬ 
ing  simply  the  metals  produced  from 
potash  and  soda.  I  have  consulted 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  sci¬ 
entific  persons  in  this  country,  upon 
the  methods  of  derivation,  and  tlie 
one  I  have  adopted  has  been  the  one 
most  generally  approved.  It  is  per¬ 
ils!  ps  more  significant  than  elegant. 
But  it  was  not  possible  to  found 
names  upon  specific  properties  not 
common  to  both ;  and  though  a 
name  for  the  basis  of  soda  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek > 
yet  an  analogous  one  could  not  have 
been  applied  to  that  of  potash,  for 
the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have 
distinguished  between  the  two  alka¬ 
lies; 

The  more  caution  is  necessary 
in'  avoiding  any  theoretical  expres¬ 
sion 
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ision  in  the  terms,  because  the  new  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  elicit* 
electro-chemical  phenomena  that  ed  from  known  combinations  of 
iare  daily  becoming  disclosed,  seem  matter.  The  compounds  of  iron* 
distinctly  to  shew  that  the  mature  of  the  alkalies,  and  earth,  with  mi- 
time  for  a  complete  generalization  neral  acids,  generally  abound  in 
of  chemical  facts  is  yet  far  distant ;  soils.  From  the  decomposition  of 
jand  though,  in  the  explanations  of  basaltic,  porphyritic,  and  granitic 
[the  various  results  of  experiments  rocks,  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
ithat  have  been  detailed,  the  antiphlo-  earthy,  alkaline,  and  ferruginous 
Igistic  solution  of  the  phenomena  has  materials  to  the  surface  of  the  earth* 
been  uniformly  adopted,  yet  the  mo-  In  the  sap  of  all  plants  that  have 
five  for  employing  it  has  been  rather  been  examined,  certain  neutro-saline 
a  sense  of  its  beauty  and  precision,  compounds,  containing  potash,  or 
pan  a  conviction  of  its  permanency  soda,  or  iron,  have  been  found* 
and  truth.  From  plants  they  may  be  supplied  to 

<c  The  discovery  of  the  agencies  animals  ;  and  the  chemical  tenden- 
)f  the  gasses  destroyed  the  hypothe¬ 
cs  of  StahL  The  knowledge  of  the 
lowers  and  effects  of  the'etherial 
liubstances  may  at  a  future  time  pos¬ 
sibly  act  a  similar  part  with  regard 
o  the  more  refined  and  ingenious 
Hypothesis  of  Lavoisier  $  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
ippears  the  best  approximation  that 
las  been  made  to  a  perfect  logic  of 
phemistry. 

fC  Whatever  future  changes  may 
ake  place  in  theory,  there  seems, 

lowever,  every  reason  to  believe  chemical  composition  of  which  has 
hat  the  metallic  basis  of  the  alka-  always  been  considered  of  late  years 
ies,  and  the  common  metals,  will  as  most  perfectly  ascertained,  and 
tand  in  the  same  arrangement  of  the  apparent  conversion  of  it  into 
ubstances  5  and  as  yet  we  have  no  hydrogene  and  nitrogene,  in  the  ex- 
ood  reasons  for  assuming  the  com-  periments  of  Scheele,  Priestley,  and 
ound  nature  of  this  class  of  bodies,  the  more  refined  and  accurate  expe- 
“  The  experiments  in  which  it  is  riments  of  Berthollet,  had  left  no 
aid  that  alkalies,  metallic  oxides,  doubt  of  its  nature  in  the  minds  of 
nd  earths,  may  be  formed  from  air  the  most  enlightened  chemists. 

Eid  water  alone,  in  processes  of  ve-  “  All  new  facts  must  be  accom- 
etation,  have  been  always  made  in  panied,  however,  by  a  train  of  analo- 
n  inconclusive  manner  5  for  dis-  gies,  and  often  by  suspicions  with 
lied  water,  ns  I  have  endeavoured  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  former 
)  show,  may  contain  both  saline  conclusions.  As  the  two  fixed  al- 
id  ^  metallic  impregnations ;  and  kalies  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
le  free  atmosphere  almost  constant-  oxygene  united  to  peculiar  bases 
r  holds  in  mechanical  suspension  may  not  the  volatile  alkali  likewise 
>lid  substances  of  various  kinds.  contain  it }  was  a  query  which  soon 
“  In  the  common  processes  of  na-  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  in- 
ire,  all  the  products  of  living  beings  quiry  j  and  in,  perusing  the  accounts 
13  08,  Q  Q  t 


cy  of  organization  seems  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  to  combine  substances  into 
more  complicated  and  diversified 
arrangements,  than  to  reduce  them 
into  simple  elements. 

VIII.  On  the  Nature  of  Ammonia 
and  Alkaline  Bodies  in  general 5 
withObservations  on  some  Prospects 
of  Discovery  offered  by  the  precede 
ing  Facts . 

Ammonia  is  a  substance,  the 


' 
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p£  the  various  experiments  made  on 
the  subject,  some  of  which  I  had 
carefully  repeated,  I ’saw  no  reason 
to  consider  the  circumstance  as  im¬ 
possible.  For,  supposing  hydrogene 
and  nitrogene  to  exist  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  oxygen®  in  low  proportion, 
this  last  principle  might  easily  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  analytical  experiments 
of  decomposition  by  heat  and  electri¬ 
city,  in  water  deposited  upon  the 
vessels  employed  or  dissolved  in  the 
gasses  produced. 

“  Of  the  existence  of  oxygeije  in 
volatile  alkali  I  soon  satisfied  myself. 
When  charcoal  carefully  burnt  and 
freed  from  moisture  was  ignited  by 
the  Voltaic  battery  of  the  power  of 
250  of  6  and  4  inches  square,  in  a 
small  Quantity  of  very  pure  ammo- 
liiadal  gas,  a  great  expansion  of  the 
aeriform  matter  took  place,  and  a 
white  substance  formed,  Which  col¬ 
lected  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  tube 
employed  in  the  process  ;  and  this 
matter,  exposed  to  the  action  of  di¬ 
luted  muriatic  acid,  effervesced,  so 
that  it  was  probably  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

u  A  process  of  another  kind 
offered  still  more  decisive  results. 
In  this  the  two  mercurial  gazome- 
ters,  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
described  in  No  XIV.  of  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  ISO/,  were  used  with  the 
same  apparatus,  as  that  employed 
by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  for  the 
combustion  of  the  diamond,  and 
these  gentlemen  kindly  assisted  in 
the  experiment. 

C(  Very  pure  ammoniacal  gas  was 
passed  over  iron  wire  ignited  in  a  pla¬ 
ting  tube,  and  two  curved  glass  tubes 
were  so  arranged  as  to  be  insert¬ 
ed  into  a  freezing  mixture ;  and 
through  one  of.  these  tubes  the  gas 
entered  into  the  platina  tube,  and 
through  the  other,  it  passed  from 
the  platina  tube  into  the  airholder 
arranged  for  us  reception. 


(t  The  temperature  of  the  atmo 
sphere  wras  55°;  but  it  was  observe 
that  no  sensible  quantity  of  watt 
was  deposited  in  the  cooled  gla 
tube  transmitting  the  unaltered  arr 
monia;  but  in  that  receiving  it  aftc 
its  exposure  to  heat,  moisture  w 
very  distinct,  and  the  gas  appeare 
in  the  airholder  densely  clouded. 

e(  This  circumstance  seems  di 
tinctly  to  prove  the  formation  i 
water  in  this  operation  for  the  di 
Composition  of  ammonia  j  unle: 
indeed  it  be  asserted  that  the  hydn 
gene  and  nitrogene  gasses  evolve 
hold  less  water  in  solution  or  su 
pension  than  the  ammonia  decon 
posed,  an  idea  strongly  opposed  1 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dalton,  ai 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  D 
sorfnes  and  Clement. 

After  the  gas  had  been  passe 
several  times  through  the  ignite 
tube  from  one  gazometer  to  tl 
other,  the  results  were  examine 
The  iron  wire  became  convert 
superficially  into  oxide,  and-  lu 
gained  in  weight  parts  of 
grain ;  about  fio  °f  a  grain  of  wat 
were  collected  from  the  cooled  gla 
tubes  by  means  of  filtrating  pape 
and  33. S  cubic  inches  of  gas  wet 
expanded  into  55.3  cubic  inche 
and  by  detonation  with  oxygen© 
was  found  that  the  hydrogene  g; 
in  these  was  to  the  nitrogene  as  31 
to  1  in  volume. 

“  It  will  be  useless  to  enter  in 
the"  more  minute  details  of  this  tu 
periment,  .as  no  perfectly  accura 
data  for  proportions  can  be  gain* 
from  them;  for  the  whole  of  tl 
ammonia  was  not  decomposed  ;  ar 
as  the  gas  had  been  prepared  1 
being  sent  from  a  heated  mixture 
sal  ammoniac  and  quicklime,  in 
the  airholder,  it  was  possible  th 
some  solution  .of  ammonia  mig. 
have  been  deposited,  which,  1 
giving  out  new  gas  during  the  op? 

ratioi 
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composition,  .which  had  been  filled 


|  ration,  would  increase  the  absolute 
j;  quantity  of  the  material  acted  upon. 
“  In  examining  the  results  of  M. 

IBerthollet’s  elaborate  experiments 
on  the  decomposition  of  ammonia 
by  electricity,  I  was  surprised  to 
r  find  that  the  weight  of  the  bydro- 
2  gene  and  nitrogene  produced,  rather 
exceeded  than  fell  short  of  that  of 
the  ammonia  considered  as  decom- 
jj  posed,  which  was  evidently  contra- 
I  dictory  to  the  idea  of  its  containing 
oxygene.  This  circumstance,  as 
Well  as  the  want  of  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  the  results  and  those  of 
Priestley  and  Van  Marum  on  the 
same  subject,  induced  me  to  repeat 
the  process  of  the  electrization  of 
ammonia,  and  I  soon  found  that  the 
quantities  of  the  products,  in  their 
delations  to  the  apparent  quantity  of 
gas  destroyed)  were  influenced  by 
many  different  causes. 

Ammonia,  procured  over  dry 
mercury  from  a  mixture  of  dry  lime 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  I  found 
deposited  moisture  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  Collect¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  passing  the  gas  into  the 
tube  for  electrization,  it  was  not 
easy  to  avoid  introducing  some  of 
this  moisture,  which  must  have  been 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia,  at 
the  same  time. 

In  my  first  trials  made  upon 
gas,  passed  immediately  from  the 
vessel  in  which  it  had  been  collected, 
into  the  apparatus,  I  found  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  1  of  ammonia  vary  in 
ill'erent  instances  from  2.8  to  2.2 
measures,  but  the  proportions  of 
the  nitrogene  and  hydrogene  appear- 
-  ed  uniform,  as  determined  by  deto¬ 
nation  of  the  mixed  gas  with  oxy¬ 
gene,  and  nearly  as  1  to  3  in  volume. 

.  To  exclude  free  moisture  en¬ 
tirely,  I  carefully  prepared  ammonia 
m  a  mercurial  airholder,  and  after  it 
had  been  some  hours  at  rest,  passed 
a  quantity  of  it  into  the  tube  tor  <ie- 


with  dry  mercury.  In  this  case  50 
parts  became  103  parts  by  electriza¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  still  reason  to 
suspect  sources  of  error. 

<s .  1  had  used  iron  wires  not  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  rust,  for  taking  the 
spark,  and  a  black  film  from  the 
mercury  appeared  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube.  It  was  probable  that 
some  ammonia  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  metallic  oxides  both  upon  the 
iron  and  the  mercury,  which  might 
again  have  been  given  out  in  the 
progress  of  the  operation. 

ff  I  now  used  recently  distilled 
mercury,  which  did  not  leave  the 
slightest  film  on  the  glass  tube,  and 
wires  of  piatina.  The  ammonia 
had  been  exposed  to  dry  caustic 
potash,  and  proved  to  he  equally 
pure  with  that  mentioned  in  page  3o. 
b’O  measures  of  it,  each  equal  to 
a  grain  of  water,  were  electrized 
till  no  farther  expansion  could  be 
produced)  the  gas ti  lied  a  space  equal 
to  that  occupied  by  108  grains  of 
water.  The  thermometer  in  this 
experiment  was  at  5 6°,  and  the  ba¬ 
rometer  at  30.1  inches.  The  wire 
of  piatina  transmitting  the  spark 
was  slightly  tarnished.  The  108 
measures  ot  gas  carefully  analyzed, 
were  found  to  consist  of  80  measures 
in  volume  of  hydrogene,  and  28 
measures  of  nitrogene. 

“  The  results  of  an  experiment 
that  I  made  in  1799,  give  the 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  as  18.-18  grains  at  the  mean, 
temperature  and  pressure.  I  had 
reasons,  however,  for  suspecting  that 
this  estimation  might  be  somewhat 
too  low,  and  on  mentioning  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pe- 
pys,  they  kindly  undertook  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
Allen  soon  furnished  me  with  the 
following  data.  4  In  the  first  expe¬ 
riment  21  cubic  inches  of  ammonia 
Q  2  weighted 
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weighed  4.05  grains  ;  in  a  second  ex¬ 
periment,  the  same  quantity  weighed 
4.06  grains,  barometer  30.65.  ther¬ 
mometer  54°  Fahrenheit.’ 

“  Now,  if  the  corrections  for 
temperature  and  pressure  be  made 
for  these  estimations,  and  a  mean 
taken,  100  cubic  inches  of  ammo¬ 
nia  will  weigh  18.67  grains,  baro¬ 
meter  being  at  30,  and  thermome¬ 
ter  at  60°  Fahrenheit  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  used  in  the  experiment  of  de¬ 
composition  becalculated  upon  as cu¬ 
bic  inches,  60  will  weigh  1 1 .2  grains. 
But  the  hydrogene  gas  evolved  equal 
to  SO  will  weigh  1 .93  grains,  and  the 
nitrogene  equal  to  28,  8.3.  And  11.2 
grains,  —  1.9 -f-  8.3=  10.2.  and 
ii.2  — ■  10.2  =  1,  all  the  estima¬ 
tions  being  made  according  to  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure. 

(f  So  that  in  this  experiment  on 
the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  the 
weight  of  the  gasses  evolved  is  less 
by  nearly  TfT  than  that  of  the  ammo¬ 
nia  employed  ;  and  this  loss  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  oxy- 
gene  in  the  alkali ;  part  of  which 
probably  combined  with  the  platina 
wires  employed  for  electrization, 
and  part  with  hydrogene. 

“  After  these  ideas  the  oxygene 
in  ammonia  cannot  well  be  estimated 
at  less  than  7  or  8  parts  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  it  possibly  exists  in  a 
larger  proportion,  as  the  gasses 
evolved  may  contain  more  water 
thanlfie  gas  decomposed,  which  of 
course  would  increase  their  volume 
and  their  absolute  weight.  - 

f<r  In  supposing  ammonia  a  triple 
compound  of  nitrogene,  hydrogene, 
and  oxygene,  it  is  no  less  easy  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  its  production  and  de¬ 
composition,  than  in  adopting  the 
generally  received  hypothesis  of  its 
composition. 

“  Oxygene,  hydrogene,  and  ni- 
.frogenr,  are  always  present  in  oases 


in  which  volatile  alkali  is  formed  ; 
and  it  usually  appears  during  then 
decomposition  of  bodies  in  which 
oxygene  is  loosely  attached,  as  in: 
that  of  the  compounds  of  oxygene. 
and  nitrogene  dissolved  in  water. 

“  At  common  temperatures, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
three  elements  may  be  conceived 
capable  of  combining  and  o t  remain¬ 
ing  in  union  :  but  at  the  heat  ot  ig¬ 
nition  the  affinity  of  hydrogene  for 
oxygene  prevails  over  the  complex 
attraction,  water  is  formed,  and  hy¬ 
drogene  and  nitrogene  are  evolved  ; 
and  according  to  these  conclusions, 
ammonia  will  bear  the  same  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  the 
vegetable  acids  with  compound 
bases  do  to  the  mineral  ones  with 
simple  bases. 

“  Oxygene  then  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  existing  in,  and  as  forming 
an  element  in  all  the  true  alkalies ; 
and  the  principle  of  acidity  ot  tlw* 
French  nomenclature,  might  now 
likewise  be  called  the  principle  of 
alkalescence. 

“  From  analogy  alone  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  alkaline 
earths  are  compounds  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  fixed  alkalies,  peculiar 
highly  combustible  metallic  bases 
united  to  oxygene.  I  have  tried 
some  experiments  upon  barytes  and 
strontites  ;  and  they  go  far  towards 
proving  that  this  must  be  the  case. 
When  barytes  and  strontites,  mois¬ 
tened  with  water,  were  acted  upon 
by  the  power  of  the  battery  of  250 
of  4  and  6,  there  was  a  vivid  action 
and  a  brilliant  light  at  both  points  of 
communication,  and  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  at  the  negative  point.  In  these 
cases  the  water  might  possibly  have 
interfered.  Other  experiments  gave, 
however,  more  distinct  results. 

“  Barytes  and  strontites,  even 
when  heated  to  intense  whiteness, 
in  the  electrical  circuit,  by  a  flame 

supported 
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supported  by  oxygene  gas,  are  non¬ 
conductors  ;  but  by  means  of  com¬ 
bination  with  a  very  small  quantity 
ot  boracic  acid,  they  become  con¬ 
ductors  ;  and  in  this  case  inflamma¬ 
ble  matter,  which  burns  with  a  deep 
'ed  light  in  each  instance,  is  produc¬ 
ed  from  them  at  the  negative  sur- 
ace.  The  high  temperature  has 
>revented  the  success  of  attempts 
o  collect  this  substance ;  but  there 
:s  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
he  basis  of  the  alkaline  earth  em¬ 
ployed. 

“  Barytes  and  strontites  have  the 
trongest  relations  to  the  fixed  alka- 
es  of  any  of  the  earthy  bodies  ;  but 
pere  is  a  chain  of  resemblances, 
jirough  lime,  magnesia,  glucina, 
I'umina,  and  silex.  And  by  the 
gencies  of  batteries  sufficiently 
rong,  and  by  the  application  of 
roper  circumstances,  there  is  no 
pall  reason  to  hope,  that  even  these 
fractory  bodies  will  yield  their  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  methods  of  analysis  by 
metrical  attraction  and  repulsion. 

“  In  the  electrical  circuit  we 
|ve  a  regular  series  of  powers,  of 
^composition,  from  intensity  of 
lion,  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  de- 
oy  the  weakest  affinity  existing 
Stween  the  parts  of  a  saline  neutral 
aipound,  to  one  sufficiently  ener- 
tic  to  separate  elements  in  the 
congest  degree  of  union,  in  bodies 
decomposable  underother  circum- 
nnces. 

1“  When  the  powers  are  feeble, 
i  ds  and  alkalies,  and  acids  and  me- 
:ic  oxides,  merely  separate  from 
:  :h  other ;  when  they  are  increased 
a  certain  degree,  the  common  me- 
:  ic  oxides  and  the  compound  acids 
>  decomposed ;  and  by  means 
|l  more  exalted,  the  alkalies  yield 
air  elements.  And  as  far  as  our 
pwledge  of  the  composition  of 
ties  extends,  all  substances  attract- 
by  positive  electricity,  are  oxy- 
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gene,  or  such  as  contain  oxygene 
in  excess ;  and  all  that  are  attracted 
by  negative  electricity,  are  pure 
combustibles,  or  such  as  consist 
chiefly  of  combustible  matter. 

“  The  idea  of  muriatic  acid, 
fluoric  acid,  and  boracic  acid  con¬ 
taining  oxygene,  is  highly  strength¬ 
ened  by  these  facts.  And  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  confirms  the  conjecture 
just  stated  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  earths. 

f *  In  the  electrization  of  boracic 
acid  moistened  with  water,  I  find 
that  a  dark-coloured  combustible 
matter  is  evolved  at  the  negative 
surface ;  but  the  researches  upon 
the  alkalies  have  prevented  me  from 
pursuing  this  fact,  which  seems, 
however,  to  indicate  a  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

Muriatic  acid  and  fluoric  acid 
in  their  gaseous  states  are  non-con¬ 
ductors  :  and  as  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  their  bases  have  a 
stronger  attraction  for  oxygene  than 
water,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
decomposing  them  in  their  aqueous 
solutions,  even  by  the  highest 
powers.  In  the  electrization  of 
some  of  their  combinations  there  is, 
however,  a  probability  of  success. 

“  An  immense  variety  of  objects 
of  research  is  presented  in  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  affinities  of  the  new  metals 
produced  from  the  alkalies. 

“  In  themselves  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  powerful  agents  for 
analysis  j  and  having  an  affinity  for 
oxygene  stronger  than  any  other 
known  substances,  they  may  possi¬ 
bly  supersede  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  some  of  the  undecom¬ 
pounded  bodies. 

“  The  basis  of  potash  I  find  oxi¬ 
dates  in  carbonic  acid  and  decom¬ 
poses  it,  and  produces  charcoal 
when  heated  in  contact  with  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime.  It  likewise  oxidates 
in  muriatic  acids  j  but  I  have  had 
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no  opportunity  of  making  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  sufficient  precision  to  as¬ 
certain  the  results. 

ce  In  sciences  kindred  to  chemis¬ 
try,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  alkalies,  and  the  analogies  aris¬ 
ing  in  consequence,  will  open  many 
new  views ;  they  may  lead  to 
the  solution  of  many  problems  in 
geology,  and  shew  that  agents  may 
have  operated  in  the  formation  of 


rocks  and  earths  which  have  up; 
hitherto  been  suspected  to  exist. 

“  It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the 
speculative  part  of  this  inquiry  to  ; 
great  extent,  but  I  shall  refraii 
from  so  occupying  the  time  of  tb 
Society,  as  the  tenour  of  my  objec 
in  this  lecture  has  not  been  to  stat 
hypothesis,  put  to  bring  fonyard 
now  series  of  facts.” 


On  Cretinism. 

[From  Dr.  Reeve’s  Paper  in  the  same  work.} 


],1ELIX  PLATER,  in  one  of 
_  his  observations,  gives  the 
history  of  a  species  of  mental  imbe¬ 
cility,  which  he  saw  in  passing 
through  the  village  of  Bremis  in  the 
Valais.  Cretinism,  a  word  or  un¬ 
certain  derivation,  is  the  name  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  to  denote  this  disease, 
which  is  endemial  in  several  dis¬ 
tricts  of  that  country.  It  had  pro¬ 
bably  existed  long  in  those  parts ;  for 
Plater  mentions  cretins  as  being 
very  common  both  in  the  Valais  and 
ii\  Carinthia,  but  the  peculiar  marks 
of  these  wretched  beings  were  not 
generally  known  before  he  describ¬ 
ed  them.  Mons.  De  Saussure  has 
furnished  the  most  minute  and  ac¬ 
curate  account  both  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  disorder,  and  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seem  to  produce 
it ;  and  Mr.  Coxe  and  several  tra¬ 
vellers  have  noticed  the  symptoms  of 
cretinism,  without  adducing  any  sa¬ 
tisfactory  explanation  of  the  causes 
to  which  it  may  be  ascribed.  Mal- 
aearni  of  Turin,  and  Professor  Ack- 
ermann,  have  given  a  very  accurate 
description  of  several  cretins  that 
tjiey  dissected  5  and  besides  some 


detached  essays  by  different  author 
a  very  full  account  of  this  malady 
to  be  found  in  an  *  Essai  sur 
Qoitre  et  Cretinisme ,  par  M.  Fodere 
published  at  Paris  in  1800. 

My  curiosity  led  me  son 
time  ago  to  inquire  more  partic 
larly  into  the  nature  and  causes 
cretinism,  because  it  is  usually  co: 
nected  with  goitre,  or  bvonchocef 
]  was  indeed  led  to  this  inquirr 
partly  by  the  hope  of  discoverii 
some  function  for  the  thyroid  glan 
more  than  what  is  commonly  ; 
leged ;  but  in  these  expectations 
have  been  disappointed. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1805,  I  b 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  cr 
tins  at  Martigny  and  Sion,  and  oth 
villages'  in  the  Valais  j  and  I  \v 
glad  to  compare  what  had  be  i 
written  upon  that  subject,  w 
what  my  own  observation  cor 
suggest.  By  inquiries  on  the  spt  j 
I  intended  to  learn  what  connect! 
subsisted  between  weakness  ot  1 1 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  swo| 
ing  of  the  thyroid  gland :  wl 
were  the  moral  and  physicaPcircun 
stances  which  could  influence  t 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  so  asr 
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snake  idiocy  so  prevalent ;  and  what 
were  the  most  efficient  mode's  of 
relief.  The  following  results  1  beg- 
leave  to  lay  before  the  Koyai  So¬ 
ciety. 

te  Cretinism  te  found  not  only  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps*  both  on  the 
French  and  Italian  side  of  these 
mountains*  but  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany  and  Spain  ;  and  it 
was  observed  in  Chinese  Tartary  by 
Sir  George  Staunton*  in  a  part  of  that 
country  much  resembling  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Savoy  in  its  alpine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  enlargement  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  called  goitre*  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  unsightly  as¬ 
pect  of  a  cretin  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
constant  attendant.  His  head  also 
Is  deformed,  his  stature  diminutive* 
liis  complexion  sickly*  his  counte¬ 
nance  vacant  and  destitute  of  mean¬ 
ing,  his  lips  and  eye-lids  coarse  and 
prominent,  his  skin  wrinkled  and 
pendulous,  his  muscles  loose  and 
flabby.*  The  qualities  of  his  mind 
correspond  to  the  deranged  state  of 
the  body  which  it  inhabits;  and 
cretinism  prevails  in  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  degrees,  from  excessive  stupi¬ 
dity  to' complete  fatuity. 

‘‘  At  a  small  Village,  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  Martigny,  I  examined 
four  cretins/  One  lad,  twelve  years 
old,  could  speak  a' few  words ;  he 
was  of  a  weak  and  feeble  frame* 
silly,  but  had 'no  goitre.  ‘  Another 
boy,  nine  years  old,  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  idiotic,  with  no  goitre,  the 
only  child  of  his  mother*  who'  has  a 
large  goitre,  which  affects  her  respi¬ 
ration  and  her  voice,  though  in 
other  respects  she  is  intelligent,  and 
well  formed,  and  the  father  enjoys 
good  health  ;  they  are  not  natives  of 
this  place.  I  saw  a  family  in  which 
all  the  children  were  cretins;  the 
eldest  died  a  year  ago,  a  miserable 
object ;  the  Second*  a  girl,  twelve 
years  old*  is  deaf  and  dumb  and 


cross-eyed,  and  has  a  monstrous 
goitre,  with  just  intelligence  enough' 
to  comprehend  a  few  natural  Signs  • 
the  third,  is  a  boy  six  years  old*  small 
and  feeble*  abdomen  enlarged*  no 
goitre*  very  feeble  in  mind  and 
body,  not  entirely  deficient  so  usw 
ders landing ;  the  mother  had  a  mo¬ 
derate  sized  goitre*  but  was  quite 
free  from  any  merstal  affection ;  the 
father  neither  goitrous,  nor  sttjpid, 
but  of  a  delicate  constitution. 

i{  There  is  no  necessary  corniest 
ion  between  goitre  and  cretinism* 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  and 
ingenious  reasoning  adduced  by  Fo- 
dere.  It  is  probable*  the  one  has  been 
assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  other* 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  being  a  frequent  occurrence  io 
cretins;  apd  as  it  forcibly  strikes 
the  observer  from  the  deformity  it 
occasions*  this  strong  impression  may 
have  converted  an  accidental*  though 
frequent  occurrence*  into  a  general 
and'  necessary  cause.  Cretinism  is 
Frequently  observed  without  any 
affection  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
that  gland  is  often  very  much  en¬ 
larged  without  any  affection  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  There  seems 
to  be  some  similarity  between  cre¬ 
tinism  and*  rickets*  as  they  both 
take  place  in  infancy*  are  both  char¬ 
acterised  by  feebleness  of  body*  and 
sooner  or  later  by  feebleness  of 
mind,  and  they  both  affect  males  and 
females  equally  ;  but  there  Is  bo  1 
sort  of  connexion  between  persons 
afflicted  with  bronchocelein  England* 
and  with  rickets.  For*  although  it 
might  be  granted*  that  there  is 
some  delicacy  of  frame  m  ’females 
about  the  period  of  'pubescence* 
when  bronchoceie  usually  occurs* 
yet  neither  irregular  formation  of  thd 
bones,  nor  weakness  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  are  common  symptoms 
attending  bronchoccle  in  Britain, 

“  To  what  peculiarities*  then*  in 

the 
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the  physical  constitution  of  certain 
districts,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  singular  malady? 
Saussure’s  description  of  the  Valais 
is  exceedingly  precise  and  accurate, 
and  the  causes  which  he  has  alleged 
appear  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena.  The  valleys  where  cre¬ 
tinism  is  most  frequent,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  very  high  mountains  j 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  currents 
©fair,  and  exposed  to  the  direct,  and 
still  more  to  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  effluvia  from  the  marshes 
are  very  strong,  and  the  atmosphere 
humid,  close,  and  oppressive.  iUl 
the  cretins  that  I  saw,  were  in  ad¬ 
joining  houses,  in  the  little  village 
called  La  Balia,  situated  in  a  narrow 
corner  of  the  valley,  the  houses  be¬ 
ing  built  up  under  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  and  all  of  them  very  filthy, 
very  close,  very  hot,  and  miserable 
habitations.  In  villages  situated 
higher  up  the  mountains,  no  cretins 
are  to  be  seen;  and  th6  mother  of 
pne -of  the  children  told  me,  of  her 
own  accord,  without  my  asking  the 
question,  that  her  child  was  quite  a 
different  being  when  he  was  up  the 
mountain,  3s  she  called  it,  for  a  few 
days, 

“  The  production  of  cretinism, 
by  the  bad  quality  of  the  air  and  the 
food,  the  neglect  of  moral  education, 
aiid  other  evils  attendant  upon  po¬ 
verty,  is  supported  by  facts  so  point¬ 
ed,  that  the  greater  number  of  cases 
in  mountainous  districts  where 
snow-water  abounds,  may  safely  be 
ascribed  to  these  general  causes. 
The  notion  of  snpw-water  being  the 
cause  of  goitre,  and  consequently  qf 
cretinism,  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  Pliny  (Lib.  II.  cap.  37,) 
and  copied  by  almost  every  succeed¬ 
ing  writer,  because  it  coincided 
\yith  their  hypothesis  of  cold  and 
crude  matters,  although  directly 
contradicted  by  facts.  In  the  first 


place,  persons  born  in  places  contL 
guous  to  the  glaciers,  who  drink  no 
other  water  than  what  flows  from 
the  melting  of  ice  and  snow,  are: 
not  subject  to  this  disorder;  and, 
secondly,  the  disorder  is  observed  in 
places  where  snow  is  unknown. 

“  The  theory  of  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  calcareous  matter  being 
the  cause,  is  equally  unfounded ; 
because  the  common  waters  of 
Switzerland  excel  those  of  every 
other  country  in  Europe  for  purity 
and  flavour.  There  is  not  a  village, 
nor  a  valley,  but  what  is  enlivened 
by  limpid  rivulets  or  streams  gush¬ 
ing  from  the  rocks.  The  water 
Usually  drank  at  La  Batia  and  Mar- 
tigny  is  from  the  river  Dranse, 
which  flows  from  the  glacier  of  St. 
Bernard,  and.  falls  into  the  Rhone ; 
it  is  remarkably  free  from  earthy 
matter,  and  well  tasted.  At  Mar- 
tigny,  there  are  two  or  three  pumps, 
the  water  of  which  is  pure  and 
equally  fit  for  culinary  purposes, 
but  said  to  be  unwholesome,  with¬ 
out  any  good  reason.  At  Bern,  the 
water  is  extremely  pure,  yet,  as 
Haller  remarks,  swellings  of  the 
throat  are  not  uncommon  in  both 
sexes,  although  cretinism  is  rare. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  causes 
of  goitre,  the  general  opinion  of, its 
being  endemial  in  mountainous 
countries,  is  of  no  value,  because 
the  disease  is  rare  in  Scotland,  and 
very  common  jn  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  '  '  r  “  :  -  l  w  : 

*'  "**  The  causes  of  cretinism  begin 
to  operate  upon  the  system  soon 
after,  perhaps  even  before  birth  $ 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  parent  is 
communicated  to  the  offspring ;  the 
children  become  deformed  and  ca¬ 
chectic  very  early  in  life,  the  growth 
and  developement  of  the  body  is  im¬ 
peded,  the  abdomen  becomes  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  glands  swelled  in 
various  degrees  j  and  the  powers  of 
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the  mind  remain  dormant,  or  be¬ 
come  entirely  obliterated,  partly 
from  want  of  proper  organization, 
and  partly  from  the  total  neglect  of 
every  thing  like  education. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the 
dissection  of  cretins  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  series  of  pheno  • 
mena  associated  together  in  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  progress  of  this  singular 
affection ;  but  the  people  are  so  su¬ 
perstitious,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
procure  bodies  for  anatomical  exa¬ 
mination.  However,  some  dissec¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  cranium  are  very 
curious.  From  the  description  of 
a  cretin’s  skull  by  Ackermann,  it 
appears  that  the  cavity  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  pons  varolii  and  medulla 
oblongata  was  completely  obliterat¬ 
ed,  and  that  in  which  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  is  lodged  so  much  diminished, 
that  it  scarcely  exceeded  one- third 
ot  its  natural  capacity.  The  return 
of  the  venous  blood  must  have  been 
considerably  impeded  by  the  mal- 
epnfirmation  of  the  foramina.  Ap¬ 
pearances  nearly  similar  were  ob¬ 
served  by  Malacarni  and  by  Fodere. 

In  the  anatomical  museum  at 
Vienna  1  saw  a  cretin’s  skull,  from 
which  Professor  Proehaska  was  so 
obliging  as  to  permit  me  to  have 
two  drawings  taken.  It  is  the  cra- 
fiium  of  a  cretin,  wdio  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  yet  the  fontanelle  is 
not  closed,  the  second  set  of  teeth 
are  not  out  of  their  sockets,  and  none 
of  the  bones  are  distinctly  and  com¬ 
pletely  formed.  The  head  is  very 
large,  the  face  small  ;  it  is  like  the 
skull  of  an  adult  joined  to  the  face 
of  a  child ;  every  part  bears  marks 
of  irregularity  in  the  growth  and 
formatioti  •  and  irregular  action 
must’ have  been  the  concomitant  of 
such  a  morbid  structure,  whether 
the  appearances  be  Considered  as 
/pause  or  effept. 


The  four  angles  of  the  os  ma- 
he  are  not  well  defined  j  the  zygo¬ 
matic  and  maxillary  processes  of 
this  bone  are  wanting ;  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  are  very  large,  and  exhibit  no 
marks  of  union  with  the  os  malae; 
the  ossa  nasi  are  very  small ;  the 
temporal  bone  is  imperfectly  form¬ 
ed  5  the  zygomatic  process  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw  5  the  mastoid  and  styloid 
processes  are  wanting,  and  the  pars 
petrosa  remarkably  small  ;  the  squa¬ 
mous  portion  not  distinctly  marked  ; 
the  os  occipitis  unusually  large,  and 
numerous  additional  bones,  ossa  tri- 
quetra,  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  lambdoid  suture.  These  appear¬ 
ances  will  be  readily  seen  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  figures  ;  the  other  devia¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  structure  corre¬ 
sponded  with  those  already  described 
by  different  writers. 

ee  There  is  no  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  man,  that  affords  an  ar¬ 
gument  so  direct  and  so  impressive, 
in  proof  of  the  influence  of  physical 
causes  on  the  mind,  as  cretinism.  It 
shows,  moreover,  that  the  growth  of 
every  part  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  conditions  in  which  it  is 
lit  to  exercise  its  peculiar  functions; 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  fares  with  the 
intellectual  as  with  the  bodily  pow¬ 
ers. 

<r  The  most  decisive  argument  in 
proof  of  this  opinion  is,  that  creti- 
nisfn  maybe  prevented  by  removing 
children  from  the  confined  and 
dirty  places  where  it  prevails,  and 
nursing  and  educating  them  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains. — 
Within  these  last  ten  years,  the 
number  of  cretins  has  diminished, 
the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of 
society  is  somewhat  bettered,  and 
more  attention  is  paid  towards  that 
diseased  constitution  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  mental  imbecility.  1 

did 
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did  not  find  that  the  poor  creatures 
fook  any  pride  in  having  any  of 
their  children  idiots  or  bien  heureux, 
as  some  authors  assert  $  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  parents  were  very  much 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  that  any 
cretins  belonged  to  their  families) 
and  it  was-  after  repeated  '  at¬ 
tempts,  only  by  declaring  myself  to 
be  a  physician,  that  I  cohkl  get  ac¬ 
cess  into  their  houses  to  examine 
arny  of  these  wretched  beings  in  the 
human  form.  The  burnt  sponge  is 
known  as  a  remedy  for  the  goitre 
among  the  people  where  it  is  most 
prevalent ;  but  it  is  seldom  adminis¬ 
tered,  because  the  disease  is  so  com¬ 
mon,  that  it  does  not  attract  notice, 
nor  affect  in  general  the  ordinary 
functions  of  life.  And  as  to  creti¬ 
nism,  that  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
belonging  to  indigence  and  pover¬ 
ty  ;  for  in  every  place  where  I  saw 
cretins,  many  well  looking  persons 


of  both  sexes  resided,  and  these  were, 
without  exception,  persons  of  % 
higher  class  of  society,  who  lived  in 
better  houses,  and  could  supply 
both  their  mofal  and  physical  neces¬ 
sities. 

tc  I  might,  perhaps,  have  insisted 
move  upon  the  analogy  between  cre¬ 
tinism  and  rickets,  for  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  in  the  literary 
history  of  these  two  diseases,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  points.  Glis- 
soh  first  described  rickets,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
about  the  same  time  that  Plater 
mentions  cretinism.  The  origin  of 
berth  names  is  equally  obscure  j  and 
since  sbme  of  the  remote  causes  are 
now  discovered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
diseases'  themselves  will  gradually 
disappear,  and  in  some  happier  age 
be  known  only  by  description.” 
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HR  HE  facts  and  results  intend- 
1  ed  to  be  communicated  in 
this  paper,  are  founded  upon  obser¬ 
vations  made,  during  the  present 
winter,  at  the  cotton  manufactory  of 
Messrs,.  Philips  and  Lee  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  where  the  light  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  the  gas  from  coal 
is  used  upon  a  very  large  scale  j 
•the  apparatus  for  its  production 
■and  application  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  me  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co. 
at  Soho. 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  at  this 
cotton  mill,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  its  counting-houses 


and  store-rooms,  and  the  adjacent 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lee,  are 
lighted  with  the  gas  from  coal.  The 
total  quantity  of  light  used  during 
the  hours  of  burning,  has  been  as¬ 
certained,  by  a  comparison  of  sha¬ 
dows,  to  be  about  equal  to  the  light 
which  2500  mould  candles  of  six  in 
the  pound  would  give  :  each  of  the 
candles,  with  which  the  comparison 
was  made,  consuming  at  the  rate  of 
4-lOtbs  of  an  ounce  (1/5  grains)  of 
tallow  per  hour. 

“  The  quantity  of  light  is  neces¬ 
sarily  liable  to  some  variation,  from 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  all.  th® 
flames,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  equal  at 
all  times :  but  the  admirable  preci¬ 
sion 
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Mon  and  exactness  with  which 
the  business  of  this  mill  is  con¬ 
ducted,  afforded  as  excellent  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  the  compara¬ 
tive  trials  I  had  in  view,  as  is  per¬ 
haps  likely  to  be  ever  obtained  in 
general  practice  j  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  being  made  upon  so  large  a 
scale,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  may,  X  think,  be  assurped 
as  a  sufficiently  accurate  standard 
for  determining  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  gas  lights 
under  favourable  circumstances, 

“  It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  enter  into  a  parti¬ 
cular  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed  for  producing  the  gas ; 
but  I  may  observe  generally,  that 
the  coal  is  distilled  in  large  iron 
j^torts,  which,  during  the  winter 
season,  are  kept  constantly  at  work, 
except  during  the  intervals  of  charg¬ 
ing  j  and  that  the  gas,  as  it  rises  from 
them,  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes 
into  large  reservoirs,  or.  gazometers, 
where  it  is  washed  and  purified, 
previous  to  its  being  conveyed 
through  other  pipes,  called  mains,  to 
the  mill.  These  mains  branch  off 
into  a  yariety  of  ramifications  (form¬ 
ing  a  total  length  of  several  miles,) 
and  diminish  in  size,  as  the  quantity 
pf  gas  required  to  be  passed  through 
them  becomes  less.  The  burners, 
where  the  gas  is  consumed,  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  above  mains,  by 
short  tubes,  each  of  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  cock  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  the  gas  to  each  burner, 
and  to  shut  it  totally  off  when  re¬ 
quisite,  This  latter  operation  may 
likewise  be  instantaneously  perform¬ 
ed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
burners  in  each  room,  by  turning  a 
pock,  with  which  each  main  is  pro¬ 
vided,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
room. 

“  The  burners  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  one  is  upon  the  principle  of  the 


Argand  lamp,  and  resembles  it  1q 
appearance  ;  the  other  is  a  small 
curved  tube  with  a  conical  end, 
having  three  circular  apertures  or 
perforations,  of  about  a  thirtieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  one  at  the 
point  of  the  cone,  and  two  lateral 
ones,  through  which  the  gas  issues, 
forming  three  divergent  jets  of  flame, 
somewhat  like  a  fleur-de-lis.  The 
shape  and  general  appearance  of  this 
tube,  has  procured  it,  among  the 
workmen,  the  name  of  the  cockspup 
burner. 

‘‘  The  number  of  burners  employ¬ 
ed  in  all  the  buildings,  amounts  to 271 
Argands,  and  633  cockspurs  3  each 
of  the  former  giving  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  four  candles  of  the  description 
abovempn tinned  5  and  each  of  the 
latter,  a  light  equal  to  two  and  a 
quarter  of  the  same  candles ;  mak¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  total  of  gas  light  a 
little  more  than  equal  to  that  of  2500 
candles.  When  thus  regulated,  the 
whole  of  the  above  burners  require 
an  hourly  supply  of  1250  cubic  feet 
of  the  gas  produced  from  cannel 
coal  the  superior  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  gas  produced  from  that 
material  having  given  it  a  decided 
preference  in  this  situation,  over 
every  other  coal,  notwithstanding 
its  higher  price. 

“  The  time  during  which  the  gas 
light  is  used,  may,  upon  an  average 
of  the  whole  year,  be  stated  at  least 
at  two  hours  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  some  mills,  where  there 
is  over  work,  it  will  be  three  hours 3 
and  in  the  few  where  night-work  is 
still  continued,  nearly  twelve  hours. 
But  taking  two  hours  per  day  as  the 
common  average  throughout  the 
year,  the  consumption  in  Messrs. 
Philips’  and  Lee’s  mill,  will  be 
1250  X  2  =  2500  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  day  5  to  produce  which,  seven 
hundred  weight  of  cannel  coal  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  retort.  The  price  of 
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the  best  Wigan  cannel  (the  sort 
used)  is  13| d.  per  cwt.  (22 s.  Qd. 
per  ton),  delivered  at  the  mill,  or 
say  about  eight  shillings  for  the  seven 
hundred  weight.  Multiplying  by 
the  number  of  working  days  in  the 
year  (313),  the  annual  consumption 
of  cannel  will  be  110  tons,  and  its 
cost  125/. 

is  About  one- third  of  the  above 
quantity,  or  say  forty  tons  of  good 
common  coal,  value  ten  shillings 
per  ton,  is  required  for  fuel  to  heat 
the  retorts ;  the  annual  amount  of 
which  is  20/. 

te  The  1 10  tons  of  cannel  coat,  when 
distilled,  produce  about  70  tons  of 
good  coke,  which  is  sold  upon  the 
spot,  at  Is.  4d.  per  cwt.  and  will 
therefore  amount  annually  to  the 
sum  of  93 1. 

“  The  quantity  of  tarproduced  from 
each  ton  of  cannelcoal,isfrom  eleven 
to  twelve  gallons,  making  a  total  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  about  1250  ale  gal¬ 
lons,  which  not  having  been  yet 
sold,  I  cannot  determine  its  value 3 
font  whenever  it  comes  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities,  it  cannot 
be  such  as  materially  to  influence  the 
economical  statement,  unless  indeed 
new  applications  of  it  should  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

“  The  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
which  came  over  in  the  course  of 
the  observations  which  I  am  now 
giving  an  account  of,  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  ascertained,  from  some  springs 
having  got  into  the  reservoir  3  and 
as  it  has  not  been  yet  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose,  I  may  omit  further 
notice  of  it  in  this  statement. 

The  interest  of  the  capital  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  buildings,  together  with  what  is 
considered  as  an  ample  allowance 
for  wear  and  tear,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Lee  at  about  550/.  per  annum  :  in 
which  some  allowance  is  made  for 
fills  apparatus  being  made  upon  a 


scale  adequate  to  the  supply  of  3 
still  greater  quantity  of  light,  than 
he  has  occasion  to  make  use  of. 

“  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cost 
of  attendance  upon  candles  would  be 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  upon 
the  gas  apparatus  5.  so  that  in  form¬ 
ing  the  comparison,  nothing  need 
be  stated  upon  that  score,  on  either 
side. 

“  The  economical  statement  for 
one  year  then  stands  thus  : 

Cost  of  1  J  O  tons  of  cannel 

coal  -  -  -  -  -  125 

Ditto  of  40  tons  of  com¬ 
mon  ditto  -  -  -  20 

145 

Deduct  the  value  of  7° 
tons  of  coke  -  - 

The  annual  expenditure  in 
coal,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  coke,  and 
without  allowing  any 
thins:  for  the  tar,  is 
therefore  -  -  52 

And  the  interest  of  capital, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  ap¬ 
paratus  -----  -  550 

making  the  total  expence  of  the  gas 
apparatus  about  600/.  per  annum. 

<f  That  of  candles,  to  give  the  same 
light,  would  be  about  2000/.  For 
each  candle  consuming  at  the  rate 
of  4-10ths  of  an  ounce  of  tallow 
per  hour,  the  2500  candles  burning 
upon  an  average  of  the  year  two 
hours  per  day,  would,  at  one  shil¬ 
ling  per  pound,  the  present  price, 
amount  to  nearly  the  sum  ot  money 
above  mentioned. 

<c  If  the  comparison  were  made 
upon  an  average  of  three  hours  per 
day,  the  advantage  would  be  still 
more  in  favour  of  the.  gas  light  3  the 
interest  of  the  capital,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  the  apparatus,  continuing 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former 
ca^e  3  thus, 

1250  X  3  =  3750  cubic  feet  of 
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gas  per  day,  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  l  Of  cwt.  of  cannel  coals ; 
this  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
working  days,  gives  1(38  tons  per 
annum,  which,  valued  as  before, 
amounts  to  -  -  -  -  =  £188 

And  60  tons  common  coal 
for  burning  under  the 
retorts,  will  amount  to  30 


218 

Deduct  105  tons  of  coke  at 

2 6s.  8d.  -  -  -  -  140 

Leaving  the  expenditure 
in  coal,  after  deduction 
of  the  coke,  and  with¬ 
out  allowance  for  the 
tar,  at  -  -  -  -  -  ^8 

Adding  to  which  the  interest  and 
wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  total  annual  cost  will  not 
be  more  than  6501.  whilst  that  of 
tallow,  rated  as  before,  will  be  30001. 

“  It  will  readily  occur,  that  the 
greater  number  of  hours  the  gas  is 
burnt,  the  greater  will  be  its  compa¬ 
rative  economy ;  although  in  ex¬ 
tending  it  beyond  three  hours,  an 
increase  of  some  parts  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  would  be  necessary. 

“  If  the  economical  comparison 
*vere  made  with  oils,  the  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  less  than  with  tal- 
ow. 

“  The  introduction  of  this  species 
|)f  light  into  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  has  been 
gradual ;  beginning  in  the  year 
LS05,  with  two  rooms  of  the  mill, 
he  counting-houses,  and  Mr.  Lee’s 
dwelling-house.  After  which,  it 
jvas  extended  through  the  whole 
manufactory,  as  expeditiously  as  the 
pparatus  could  be  prepared. 

“  At  first,  some  inconvenience  was 
ixperienced  from  the  smell  of  the 
nconsumed,  or  imperfectly  puri¬ 
fied  gas,  which  may,  in  a  great 
peasure^  be  attributed  to  the  intro¬ 


duction  of  successive  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 
as  the  work  proceeded.  But  since 
its  completion,  and  since  the  persons 
to  whose  care  it  is  confided,  have 
become  familiar  with  its  manage¬ 
ment,  this  inconvenience  has  been 
obviated,  not  only  in  the  mill,  but  also 
in  Mr.  Lee’s  house,  which  is  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  species 
of  artificial  light. 

<(  The  peculiar  softness  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  this  light,  with  its  almost  un¬ 
varying  intensity,  have  brought  it  into 
great  favour  with  the  work  people. 
And  i  ts  bei  ng  free  from  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  danger  resulting  from  the 
sparks  and  frequent  snuffing  of 
candles,  is  a  circumstance  of  mate¬ 
rial  importance,  as  tending  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  hazard  of  fire,  to  which 
cotton  mills  are  known  to  be  much 
exposed. 

“  The  above  particulars,  it  is 
conceived,  contain  such  information, 
as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  general 
advantages  attending  the  use  of  the 
gas  light  -j  but  nevertheless  the  Royal 
Society  may,  perhaps,  not  deem  it 
uninteresting,  to  be  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  which  originally  gave 
rise  in  my  mind  to  its  application, 
as  an  economical  substitute  for  oils 
and  tallow. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years 
since,  in  the  course  of  experiments  1 
was  making  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall, 
upon  the  quantitiesand  qualities  of  the 
gasses  produced  by  distillation  from 
different  mineral  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  I  was  induced,  by  some 
observations  I  had  previously  made 
upon  the  burning  of  coal,  to  try  the 
combustible  property  of  the  gasses 
produced  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
peat,  wood,  and  other  inflammable 
substances.  And  being  struck  with 
the  great  quantities  of  gas  which 
they  afforded,  as  well  as  with  the 
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brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  the  facility 
of  its  production,  I  instituted  several 
experiments  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  cost  at  which  it  might 
be  obtained,  compared  with  that  of 
equal  quantities  of  light  yielded  by 
oils  and  tallow. 

“  My  apparatus  Consisted  of  an 
iron  retort,  with  tinned  copper  and 
iron  tubes  through  which  the  gas 
was  conducted  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  3  and  there,  as  well  as  at 
intermediate  points,  was  burned 
through  apertures  of  varied  forms 
and  dimensions.  The  experiments 
were  made  upon  coal  of  different 
qualities,  which  I  procured  from 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which 
would  give  the  most  economical  re¬ 
sults.  The  gas  was  also  washed 
with  water,  and  other  means  were 
employed  to  purify  it. 

In  the  year  1798,  I  removed 
from  Cornwall  to  Messrs.  Boulton, 
Watt,  and  Co’s,  works  for  the  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  steam-engines  at  the 
Soho  Foundry,  and  there  I  con¬ 
structed  an  apparatus  upon  a  larger 
scale,  which,  during  many  successive 
nights,  was  applied  to  the  lighting  of 
their  principal  building,  and  various 
new  methods  were  practised,  of 
washing  and  purifying  the  gas. 

“  These  experiments  were  con¬ 
tinued  with  some  interruptions, 
until  tire  peace  of  1302,  when  a  pub¬ 
lic  display  of  this  light  was  made 
by  me  in  the  illumination  of  Mr. 
Boulton’s  manufactory  at  Soho,  upon 
that  occasion. 


<c  Since  that  period,  I  have,  un ddf 
the  sanction  of  Messrs.  Boulton, 
Watt,  and  Co.  extended  the  appa¬ 
ratus  at  Soho  Foundry,  so  as  to  give 
light  to  all  the  principal  shops, 
where  it  is  in  regular  use,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  artificial  light  3  but 
I  have  preferred  giving  the  results 
from  Messrs.  Philips’  and  Lee’s  ap¬ 
paratus,  both  on  account  of  its 
greater  extent,  and  the  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  lights, '  which  ren-- 
dered  the  comparison  with  candles!: 
less  difficult. 

(t  At  the  time  I  commenced  mys 
experiments,  I  was  certainly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumstance  of 
the  gas  from  coal  having  been  ob¬ 
served  by  others  to  be  capable  of 
combustion 3  but  I  am  since  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  current  of  gas  es¬ 
caping  from  Lord  Dundonald’s  taj 
ovens  had  been  frequently  fired, 
and  I  find  that  Dr.  Clayton,  in  < 
paper  in  Volume  XLI.  of  the  Trans-, 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  so  Iona 
ago  as  the  year  1739,  gave  an  ac. 
count  of  some  observations  and  ex; 
periments  made  by  him,  whicl 
clearly  manifest  his  knowledge  0 
the  inflammable  property  of  the  gas- 
which  he  denominates  ‘  the  spirit 
of  coals  3’  but  the  idea  of  applyin 
it  as  an  economical  substitute  fb 
oils  and  tallow,  does  not  appear  t 
have  occurred  to  this  gentleman! 
and  I  believe  I  may,  without  pre 
suming  too  much,  claim  both  th! 
first  idea  of  applying,  and  the  fin 
actual  application  of  this  gas  to  ecc 
nomical  purposes.” 
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jLjL  almost  universal  application, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  both 
of  Harvey  and  Linnaeus,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
Quine  viiium  ex  ovo.  It  is  indeed  the 
very  basis  of  the  sexual  system,  it 
has  been  propounded  in  every  age  in 
which  such  a  system  has  been 
taught, and  is  altogether  as  applicable 
to  plants  as  to  animals.  For  although 
in  both  we  meet  with  occasional 
instances  of  propagation  by  other 
means,  by  buds  and  bulbs,  by  slips 
and  cuttings,  the  exceptions  are  ei¬ 
ther  so  few  or  so  irrelevant,  as  rather 
to  confirm  the  general  rule  than  to 
subvert  it,  and  to  evince  a  double  or 
triple  mode  of  increase  than  to 
oppose  the  generation  of  eggs  as  the 
common  mode. 

The  egg  of  the  plant  is  its  seed. 
The  seed  is  sometimes  naked,  but 
more  generally  covered  with  a  peri¬ 
carp,  whence  plants  become  natu¬ 
rally  divided  into  the  two  grand  clas¬ 
ses  of  gymnospermaus,  and  agio- 
spermous.  The  pericarp  is  of  various 
forms  and  structures  ,  and  of  these 
the  more  common  are  the  legume, 
silique,  or  silicle,  being  merely 
varieties  of  what,  among  ourselves, 
is  denominated  in  popular  language 
Seod  or  pod  5  the  loment,  which  is  a 
kind  of  pod  not  so  frequent  as  either 
of  the  former,  but  of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  a  plant  well  known 
to  most  of  us,  the  cassia  fistu  la  of 
Linnaeus,  or  the  cassia  fistularis  of 
the  dispensatories  3  the  pome,  or 
core-apple,  of  which  we  have  in¬ 
stances  in  the  common  apple.,  and 


the  orange  ;  the  drupe,  or  stone-ap¬ 
ple,  instances  of  which  occur  to  us 
in  the  plum,  cherry,  and  almond  % 
the  glume  or  chaff  3  the  berry  3  the 
acinus  or  conglomerate  berry,  as  in 
the  rasp  3  the  mat  5  and  the  capsule. 

“  Stripping  off  tins  outer  covering, 
we  find  the  seed  to  consist  internally 
of  a  carculum,  corcle,  or  little  heart, 
and  externally  of  a  parenchymatous 
substance  surrounded  with  a  double 
integument,  sometimes  single,  some¬ 
times  bifid,  and  sometimes  more 
than  bifid  3  and  hence  denominated 
mottocotyledonous,  dicotyledonous; 
polycotyledonous.  It  was  very 
generally  supposed  formerly,  and  is 
still  supposed  by  some  botanists, 
that  the  seeds  of  various  orders  of 
plants,  as  the  mosses,  fungi,  and  algae, 
are  acotyledonous,  or  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  cotyledon  of  any  kind. 
But  as  many,  perhaps  most  plants 
of  this  kind,  have  of  late  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  possess  such  parenchyma, 
we  have  great  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  organ  is  universal,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  acotyledonous 
seed  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  reality  the  cotyledon  appears  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  germina¬ 
tion  and  future  growth  of  the  seed, 
and  may  hence  be  denominated  its 
lungs  or  placentule.  Like  the  per¬ 
fect  plant,  it  possesses  lymphatics  and 
air-vessels.  Through  the  former  of 
these  it  absorbs  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  into  which  it  is  plunged,  decom¬ 
poses  a  part  of  it  into  its  elementary 
principles,  and  conducts  those  prin¬ 
ciples  together  with  the  undecom¬ 
posed  water  to  the  coycle,  which  be¬ 
come. 
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comes  stimulated  to  the  process  or 
germination  by  the  oxygen  thus  set 
at  liberty ;  while  through  the  latter 
it  breathes  forth  its  excess  of  oxygen, 
together  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen 
gasses,  and  generally  some  portion 
of  azot. 

tc  Jt  is  the  corcle,  then,  which  is 
the  true  punctum  sa  liens  of  vegetable 
life,  and  to  this  the  cotyledon  is  sub¬ 
servient.  The  corcle  consists  of  two 
parts,  an  ascending  and  a  descending ; 
the  former  called  its  plumule,  which 
gives  birth  to  the  trunk  and  bran¬ 
ches,  the  latter,  denominated  its 
rostel,  which  gives  birth  to  the  root 
and  radicles.  The  position  of  the 
corcle  in  the  seed  is  always  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hilum  or  eye,  which 
is  a  cicatrix  or  umbilicus  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  the  funis  or 
umbilical  cord  from  the  pericarp  to 
which  the  seed  has  hereby  been  at¬ 
tached.  The  first  radicle  or  ger¬ 
minating  branch  of  the  rostel  uni¬ 
formly  elongates,  and  pushes  into  the 
earth,  before  the  plumule  evinces 
any  change  ;  like  the  cotyledon,  the 
radicles  consist  chiefly  of  lymphatics 
and  air-vessels,  which  serve  to 
separate  the  water  from  the  soil,  in 
order  that  the  oxygen  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  water. 

“  Hence  originates  the  root,  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  important  part 
of  the  plant,  and  which  in  some 
sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  plant 
itself ;  for  if  every  other  part  of  the 
plant  be  destroyed,  and  the  root  re¬ 
main  uninjured,  this  organ  will  re- 
germinate,  and  the  whole  plant  be 
renewed  ;  but  if  the  root  perish,  the 
plant  becomes  lost  irrecoverably. 
Yet  there  are  various  phenomena 
in  vegetable  life  that  manifest  a 
smaller  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  root  and  the  trunk,  than  we 
should  at  first  be  induced  to  suppose; 
fq>r  in  several  species,  and  especially 
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those  of  the  prunus  and  salix  tribes^ 
if  the  stem  branches  be  bent  down 
to  the  earth,  plunged  into  it,  and 
continued  in  this  situation  tor  a  few" 
months,  these  branches  will  throw 
forth  radicles ;  and  if,  after  this,  the 
original  root  be  dug  up,  and  suffered 
to  ascend  into  the  air,  so  that  the 
whole  plant  becomes  completely  in- 
verted*  the  original  root  will  throw 
forth  stermbranches  and  bear  the 
wild  fruit  peculiar  to  its  tribe.  The 
rhizophora,  mangle  or  man-grove- 
tree,  grows  naturally  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  for  its  stem-branches,  having 
reached  a  certain  perpendicular 
height,  bend  downwards  ot  their 
own  accord,  and  throw  forth  root- 
branches  into  the  soil,  from  which 
new  trunks  arise,  so  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
common,  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  meet  with  a  single  tree  ot 
this  species  covering  the  oozy  waters 
in  which  it  grows,  with  a  forest  of 
half  a  mile  in  length. 

“  The  solid  parts  of  the  trunk  of 
the  plant  consist  of  cortex,  cuticle, 
or  outer  bark  ;  liber,  cutis  or  inner 
bark  ;  alburnum,  or  soft  wood  ;  lig - 
7ium,  or  hard  wood ;  and  medulla,  or 
pith.  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of 
medulla  to  the  pith  of  plants,  upon  a 
supposition  that  it  had  a  near  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  medulla  spinalis  of 
quadrupeds.  A  closer  investigation, 
however,  has  since  proved  that  this 
resemblance  is  very  faint,  and  that 
the  pith  or  medulla  of  vegetables 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
spongy  cellular  substance,  forming 
indeed  an  admirable  reservoir  for 
moisture,  and  hence  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  young  plants,  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  want  ot 
leaves  and  branches,  whose  surfaces 
are  covered  with  the  bibulous  mouths 
of  innumerable  lymphatics,  would 
otherwise  be  frequently  in  danger 
of  perishing  through  absolute 
drought  •  but  gradually  of  less  use 
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as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  and  be-  sively  of  parenchyma  or  cellular  sub- 
comes  possessed  pf  these  ornamental 


appendages  ?  and  hence;  except  in  a 
few  instances,  annually  encroached 
upon,  and  at  length  totally  obliterat¬ 
ed  by  the  surrounding  lignum. 

“  All  these  lie  in  concentric  circles  j 
and  the  trunk  enlarges,  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  liber  or  inner  bark 
every  year  ?  the  whble  of  the  liber 
of  one  year,  excepting  indeed  its 
outermost  layer,  which  is  transformed 
into  cortex,  becoming  the  alburnum 
of  the  nextj  and  the  alburnum  be¬ 
coming  the  lignum.  Whence  it  is 
obvious  that  a  mark  of  any  kind, 
which  has  penetrated  through  the 
Outer  into  the  inner  kbark,  must  in  a 
long  process  of  years  be  compara¬ 
tively  transferred  to  the  central  parts! 
of  the  trunk  ?  on  which  account  we 
often  find  in  felling  trees  of  great 
longevity,  as  the  oak  for  example, 
the  date  of  very  reriiote  national 
arras,  and  the  initials  of  monarcns, 
who  flourished  in  very  early  periods 
of  our  national  history,  stamped  in 
the  very  heart  Of  the  timber  on  its 
being  subdivided; 

“  As  these  series  of  concentric 
circles,  moreover?  produced  by  the 
growth  of  every  year,  are  still  visible 
after  the  conversion  of  every  other 
part  into  lignum,  or  hard  wood,  we 
tan  trace  the  age  of  a  tree,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  certainty,  by 
allowing  a  year  for  every  outer  circle, 
and  about  two  or  three  years  for  the 
complete  lignirication  of  the  inner¬ 
most. 

“  Independently  of  these  more 
solid  parts  of  the  trunk  of  stem’,  we 
generally  meet  with  some  portion  of 
parenchyma  and  cellular  substance, 
and  always  with  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  vegetable  vessels  disposed 
in  one  common  and  uniform  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  lower  orders  of 
plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  annuals 
and  biennials,  consist  almost  exclu- 
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stance,  with  an  inner  and  outer  bark, 
and  the  respective  vessels  bf  the 
vegetable  system. 

These  vessels  are  adducent  and 
reducent  or  arteries  and  veins, 
pneumatic  pf  air-vessels,  and  lym¬ 
phatics.  The  lymphatics'  lie  imme¬ 
diately  undfer  the  cuticle  and  in  the 
cuticle.  They  anastomose  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  through  their  minute 
intermediate  branches,  and,  by  sur¬ 
rounding  the  apertures  of  the  cuticle, 
perform  the  alternating  economy  of 
inhalation  Arid  exhalation.  Their 
direction  varies  in  different  species 
ot  plants,  but  is  always  uniform  in 
the  same  species. 

“  Immediately  below  these  lie  the 
adducent  vessels,  or  arteries?  they 
are  the  largest  of  all  the  vegetable 
vessels,  rise  immediately  front  the 
root;  and  communicate  nutriment 
in,  a  perpendicular  direction  :  and 
when  the  stem  of  a  plant  is  cut  ho¬ 
rizontally,  they  instantly  appear  in 
circles.  Interior  to  these  lie  the  re¬ 
ducent  vessels  or  veins  ?  which  are 
softer,  more  numerous,  and  more 
minute  than  the  arteries  ?  and  in 
young  shoots  fun  down  through 
the  cellular  texture  arid  the  pith. 
Between  the  arteries  and*  veins  are 
situated  the  air- Vessels,  which  are  die - 
ligate  membranous  tubes  Stretching 
in  a  spiral  direction,  the  folds  being 
sometimes  close  to  each  other,  arid 
sometimes  more  distant,  but  gene¬ 
rally  growing  thicker  towards  the 
root,  arid  especially  in  ligneous 
plants.  These  vessels  also  are  very 
minute,  arid  according  to  numerous 
observations  of  Hedwig  made  with 
the  microscope,  seldom  exceed  a 
ritjOth  part  of  a  line,  of  a  3000th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lymphatics  of  a  plant  may 
be  often  seen  with  great  ease  by 
merely  stripping  off  the  cuticle 
with  a  delicate  hand,  and  then  sub- 
R  jecting 
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jecting  it  to  a  microscope  j  and  in 
the  course  of  the  examination  we  are 
also  frequently  able  to  trace  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  great  multitude  ot  valves, 
by  the  action  of  which  the  apertures 
of  the  lymphatics  are  commonly 
found  closed.  Whether  the  other 
systems  of  vegetable  vessels  possess 
the  same  mechanism,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  decisively ; 
the  following  experiment,  however, 
should  induce  us  to  conclude  that 
they  do.  If  we  take  the  stem  of  a 
common  balsa  mine,  or  of  various 
other  plants,  and  cut  it  horizontally 
at  its  lower  end,  and  plunge  it,  so 
cut,  into  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood, 
of  any  other  coloured  fluid,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  arteries  or  ad¬ 
ducent  vessels, as  also  the  air-vessels, 
will  become  filled  or  injected  by  an 
absorption  of  the  coloured  liquor, 
but  that  the  veins,  or  reducent  ves¬ 
sels,  will  not  become  filled ;  of 
Course  evincing  an  obstacle,  in  this 
direction,  to  the  ascent  of  the 
Coloured  fluid.  But  if  we  invert  the 
stem,  and  in  like  manner  cut  hori¬ 
zontally  the  extremity  which  till 
flow  was  uppermost,  and  plunge  it 
so  cut,  into  the  same  fluid,  we  shall 
then  perceive  that  the  Veins  will  be¬ 
come  injected,  or  suffer  the  fluid  to 
ascend,  but  that  the  arteries  will  not  r 
proving  clearly  the  same  kind  of 
Obstacle  in  the  course  of  the  arteries 
:fn  this  direction,  which  was  proved 
t©  exist  in  the  veins  in  the  opposite 
direction  5  and  which  reverse  ob¬ 
stacles  we  can  scarcely  ascribe  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  existence 
of  valves. 

“  By  this  double  set  of  vessels, 
moreover,  possessed  ,  of  an  opposite 
power,  and  acting  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  the  one  to  convey  the  sap  or 
vegetable  blood  forwards,  and  the 
other  to  bring  it  backwards,  we  are 
able  very  sufficiently  to  establish  the 
phenomenon  of  a  cu'cidatory  system  : 


* 

and,  according  to  several  of  the  ex« 
periments  of  M.  Willdenow,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  circulatory  system 
is  maintained  by  the  projectile  force 
of  a  regular  and  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  vegetable  vessels. 
Yet  the  great  minuteness  of  these 
vessels  must  ever  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
absolute  certainty  upon  this  subject. 
Even  in  the  most  perfectly  established 
circulatory  systems  of  animals,  in 
man  himself,  it  is  not  once  in  five 
hundred  instances,  that  we  are  able 
to  acquire  any  palpable  proof  of 
such  a  fact :  we  are  positive '  of  the 
existence  of  an  alternating  systole 
and  diastole  in  the  larger  arteries, 
because  their  pulsation1  gives  proof 
of  it  to  the  Anger  but  throughout: 
all  the  minuter  arteries,  which  are- 
infinitely  more  numerous,  we  reasom 
rather  than  perceive,  we  infer  a] 
similarity  of  action,  because,  from: 
mere  analogy,  we  ascribe  a  similarity, 
of  power.  How  much  less,  then, 
ought  we  to  expect  any  full  demon- 
stration  of  this  point  in  the  vessels  ot 
vegetables,  in  every  instance  sc: 
much  more  minute  than  those  ot 
the  more  perfect  animals,  and  seldom 
exceeding,  as  I  have  already  observed , 
a  three  thousandth  part  of  an  incl: 
in  diameter  ! 

<£  It  becomes  me,  however,  to 
confess,  that  no  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  have  de¬ 
tected  the  existenceof  muscular 
nervous  fibres  in  vegetables,  alt  hougl! 
very  high  degrees  of  galvanic  elec¬ 
tricity  have  for  this  purpose  been 
applied  to  the  most  irritable  of  themr 
as  the  dioncea  muscipula,  or  Venus 
fly-trap  j  oxalis  sensitim  •  differen 
species  of  droscra,  or  sun-dew 
acacias  of  various  kinds,  and  othe: 
mimosas ;  and  especially  the  mimoscu 
pudica ,  and  sensitiva ,  the  common* 
sensitive  plants  of  our  green-houses 
Humboldt  has  uniformly  failed 
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Mafn  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
i  ©ne  or  two  instances,  but  his  general 
|  want  of  success  prevents  us  from 
i  being  able  today  any  weight  on  the 
J single  case  or  two  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  fortunate. 

“  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that 
i!  has  been  advanced,  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  regular  and  alternate  con¬ 
traction  and  dilatation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  circulatory  system  both 
in  animals  and  vegetables,  still  must 
'  we  admit  the  competency  of  other 
1  powers  to  produce  the  same  result, 

!  while  we  reflect  on  the  facility  with 
f  which  the  human  cutis  or  skin,  an 
s;  organ  destitute  of  all  muscular  fibres 
[  whatever,  contracts  and  relaxes  ge- 
i  nerally  on  the  application  of  a  variety 
of  other  powers  ;  powers  different 
in  their  nature,  and  in  their  effect 
i palpable  to  the  external  senses: 

| whilst  we  reeai  to  mind  that  it  is 
■icontracted  by  austere,  and  relaxed 
b  y  oleaginous  preparations ;  con- 
stringed  by  cold,  and  dilated  by 
rwarmth  :  and  that  the  opposite  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  mind  have  a  still  more 
'powerful  influence  on  the  same 
organ,  since  fear,  apprehension, 
horror,  will  not  only  freeze  and  cor¬ 
rugate  the  skin,  but,  in  the  language 
i of  the  poet,  which  is  also  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature,  freeze  the  blood 
itself,  making 

‘-——each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
I  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine 

j  while  hope,  pleasure,  agreeable  ex¬ 
pectation,  smooth,  soften,  and  ex¬ 
pand  it  to  an  equal  degree,  and  fi¬ 
guratively,  perhapsliterally,  lubricate 
it  with  the  oil  of  joy.  More  espe¬ 
cially  must  we  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  while,  in  conjunction  here¬ 
with,  we  survey,  in  various  species 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  strong 
a  contractibility  and  irritability  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  most  con¬ 
tractile  and  irritable  muscles  of  the 
most  sentient  animals. 


"Yet,  could  it  even  be  proved 
that  the  vessels  of  plants  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  made  to  contract  by 
any  power  whatever,  still  should 
we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  a  perfect  circulatory  system 
in  animals  or  vegetables  without  any 
such  cause, whilst  we  reflect  that  one 
half  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  man  himself  is  accomplished 
without  such  a  contrivance ;  and 
this,  too,  the  more  difficult  half,  as 
every  one  knows  that  the  veins  have, 
for  the  most  part,  to  oppose  the  at¬ 
traction  of  gravitation,  instead  of 
being  able  to  thke  advantage  of  it. 

"  To  argue,  therefore,  against  thf* 
existence  of  a  circulation  of  blood  or 
sap  in  plants,  from  the  single  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  we  are  not  able  to 
prove  demonstrably  their  possession 
either  of  muscular  fibres,  or  of  a 
regular  systole  and  diastole,  is 
merely  to  argue  ex  ignorantid ,  anct 
in  defiance  of  facts  and  experiments 
which,  if  not  absolutely  decisive, 
are  perhaps  as  decisive  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow.  We  have, 
at  this  moment,  nearly  as  much, 
reason  for  believing  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  of  vegetables,  as  we 
had  in  that  of  animals  anterior  to 
the  confirmation  of  this  important 
reality  by  the  observations  of  the 
immortal  Harvey. 

"  In  fmc,  the  great  mass  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life  has  so  close  a  resemblance  and 
parallelism,  to  the  facts  and  pheno¬ 
mena  of  animal  life,  if  we  except 
those  which  relate  to  the  rational 
and  immortal  mind,  with  which  I 
have  no  concern  at  present,  as  clearly 
to  indicate  the  application  of  one 
common  system  to  both,  as  far  as 
one  common  system  can  be  made  to 
apply  j  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  one  common  derivation 
from  one  common  and  ahnighty 
cause,  And  having  thus  far  sub- 
P  2  mitted 
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mitted  to  your  attention  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  general  structure  of 
vegetables,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out  a  few  of  their  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  economy  or  habits  of 
animals,  and  shall  endeavour  to  select 
those  which  are  either  most  curious 
or  most  prominent. 

“  Plants,  then,  like  animals,  are 
propagated  by  sexual  connection. 
This,  which,  as  an  opinion,  was 
entertained  by  Aristotle,  and,  as  a 
doctrine  studied  and  taught  still 
earlier,  bv  Empedocles  and  'Iheo- 
phrastus,  is  in  the  present  day  a 
position  incontrovertibly  established 
by  the  discoveries  of  Zaluzianski, 
the  still  more  accurate  observations 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  concurrent  la¬ 
bours  of  a  host  ot  later  botanists 
who  have  pursued  their  footsteps. 
And  although  among  vegetables  we 
meet  with  a  few  instances  of  pro¬ 
pagation  by  other  means,  as,  for 
instance,  by  slips  and  offsets,  or  by 
buds  and  bulbs,  the  parallelism, 
instead  of  being  hereby  diminished, 
is  only  drawn  the  closer  j  for  we 
meet  with  just  as  many  instances  of 
the  same  varieties  of  propagation 
among  animals.  Thus  the  hydra, 
or  polype,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  the  asterias,  and  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  leech, as  the  hirudoviridis , 
for  example,  are  uniformly  propa¬ 
gated  by  lateral  sections,  or  instinctive 
slips  or  offsets;  while  almost  every 
genus  of  zoophytic  worms  is  only 
capable  of  increase  by  buds,  bulbs, 
©r  knobs. 

“  The  bjood  of  plants,  like  that 
of  animals,  instead  of  being  simple 
is  compound,  and  consists  of  a  great 
multitude  of  compacter  corpuscles, 
globules  for  the  most  part,  but,  not 
always  globules,  floating  in  a  ooser 
and  almost  diaphanous  fluid.  From 
this  common  current  of  vitality, 
plants,  like  animals,  secrete  a  variety 
of  substances  of  different,  and  fre¬ 


quently  of  opposite  powers  anc 
qualities, — substances  nutritive,  met 
dicinal,  or  destructive.  And  as  k 
animal  life,  so  also  in  vegetable,  it  ii 
often  observed  that  the  very  sam» 
tribe,  or  even  individual,  that  ii 
some  of  its  organs  secretes  a  whole 
some  aliment,  in  other  organs  secrete 
a  deadly  poison.  As  the  viper  pour 
into  the  reservoir  situated  at  thi. 
bottom  of  his  hollow  tusk  a  flui: 
fatal  to  other  animals,  while  in  th 
general  substance  of  his  body  h 
offers  us  not  only  a  healthful  nutr: 
ment,  but,  in  some  sort,  an  antidot' 
for  the  venom  of  his  jaw  :  so  tli 
jatropha  manihot ,  or  Indian  cassav; 
secretes  a  juice  extremely  poisonon 
in  its  root,  while  its  leaves  are  re 
garded  as  a  common  esculent  in  th 
country,  and  are  eaten  like  spinach 
leaves  among  ourselves. 

In  like  manner  the  amyris,  i 
one  of  its  species  offers  the  balm-o. 
Gilead  tree,  in  another  the  gun 
elemi  tree,*  and  in  a  third  the  poisoi 
ash.  It  is  from  a  fourth  species  * 
this  genus  1  will  just  observe,  asr 
pass  along,  in  order  the  more  cor 
pletely  to  familiarize  it  to  us,  th: 
we  obtain  that  beautiful  plant,whic: 
under  the  name  of  rosewood,  is  nc  : 
so  meat  a  favourite  in  our  drawini 
rooms. 

((  The  mimosa  nilotica,  or  gun 
Arabic  tree,  is  a  rich  instance 
proof  of  the  same  observation, 
root  throws  forth  a  fluid  that  sme 
as  offensively  as  asafeetida  ;  the  jiv 
of  its  stem  is  severely  soUr  and  ; 
tringent ;  the  secernent s  of  its  cn 
exude  a  sweet,  saccharine,  nntrit:; 
gum,  the  common  gum- Arabic 
the  shops,  and  its  flowers  diffuse 
highly  fragrant  and  regaling  odou 

“  B-ut  perhaps  the  laurus,  as 
genus,  offers  us  the  most  extensr 
variety  of  substances  of  differ*': 
qualities.  This  elegant  plant, 
one  of  its  species,  gives  us  the  e; 

name 
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mmon-tree  ;  in  another,  the  cassia, 
or  wild  cinnamon  j  in  a  third,  the 
Jcamphor-tree  in  a  fourth,  the  alii- 
J gator-pear ;  in  a  fifth,  the  sassafras  ; 
jin  a  sixth,  a  sort  of  gum-Benjamin, 
[.though  not  the  real  gum-Benjamin, 
i  which  is  a  sty  rax ,  while  in  a  seventh, 
the  L.  caustica ,  it  exhibits  a  tree 
i  with  a  sap  as  poisonous  as  that  of 
|  the  manchineel. 

ff  And  truly  extraordinary  is  it, 
>and  highly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
[various  plants,  or  juices  of  plants, 

,  which  are  fatally  poisonous  to  some 
[animals,  may  not  only  be  eaten  with 
(impunity  by  others,  but  will  afford 
|  them  a  sound  and  wholesome  nu¬ 
triment.  How  numerous  are  the 
insect  tribes  that  feed  and  fatten  on 
i  all  the  species  of  euphorbia,  or 
j  noxious  spurge !  The  dhanesa,  or 
|  Indian  buceros,  feeds  to  excess  on 
the  colubrina  or  nux  vomica  5  and 
the  land-crab  on  the  berries  of  the 
hippomane  or  manchineel-tree.  The 
1  leaves  of  the  kalmia  latifolia  are 
feasted  upon  by  the  deer,  and  the 
round-horned  elk,  but  are  mortally 
poisonous  to  sheep,  to  horned  cattle, 
to  horses,  and  to  man.  The  bee 
extracts  honey  without  injury  from 
its  nectary,  but  the  man  who  par¬ 
takes  of  that  honey  after  it  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  hive-cells, falls  a  victim 
to  his  repast.  Some  very  singular 
cases  in  proof  of  this  assertion  oc¬ 
curred  at  Philadelphia  no  longer 
ago  than  the  year  1 79°>  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  which  an  ex¬ 
tensive  mortality  was  produced 
amongst  those  who  had  partaken  of 
the  honey  that  had  been  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
or  had  feasted  on  the  common 
American  pheasant,  or  pinnated 
grous,  as  we  call  it  in  our  country. 
The  attention  of  the  American 
government  was  excited  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  distress,  a  minute  examination 
Jnto  the  cause -of  the  mortality  en¬ 


sued,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  honey  had  been  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the 
kalmia  lati  folia,  and  that  the  phea¬ 
sants  which  proved  thus  poisonous 
had  fed  harmlessly  on  its  leaves. 
In  consequence  of  which  a  public 
proclamation  was  issued,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  pheasant,  as  a  food, 
for  that  season.  The  account  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  tilth  volume  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  by  that  very  accurate  and 
excellent  physiologist  Dr.  Barton, 
president  of  the  American  Linnsean, 
Society,  and  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Philadelphia  ; 
to  whom  I  beg  leave  thus  publicly  to 
return  my  very  sincere  thanks  tor 
some  very  valuable  physiological 
observations  he  has  lately  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me,  and  the  rather  because 
I  see  before  me  a  learned  correspond¬ 
ent  and  friend  of  the  professor’s, 
who  will  not  suffer  this  public  testi¬ 
mony  of  my  gratitude  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed. 

So  differently  constituted  are 
the  digestive  powers  of  some  animals 
compared  with  those  of  others  5  and 
so  true  is  the  observation  of  the 
first  poet  and  natural  philosopher  of 
ancient  Rome,  an  observation,  too, 
made  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
very  fact,— 

‘Tantaque  in  tails  rebus  distantia,  differi- 
tasque  est, 

Ut  quod  aliis  cibus  est,  aliis  fuat  acre 
venenum.’ 

“  Animals,  as  we  all  know,  are 
liable  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases  5 
so,  too,  are  vegetables  ;  to  diseases 
as  numerous,  as  varied,  and  as  fatal ; 
to  diseases  epidemic,  endemic,  spo¬ 
radic  ;  to  scabies,  pernio>  ulcer, 
gangrene ;  to  poiysarcia,  atrophy, 
and,  above  all,  to  invermination. 
Whatever,  in  flue,  be  the  system  of 
nosology  to  which  we  are  attached, 
to  Sauvage’s,  Vogel’s,  or  Cullen’s, 

it 
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it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put  our 
hand  upon  any  one  class  or  order  of 
diseases  which  they  describe,  with¬ 
out  putting  our  hand,  at  the  same 
time,  upon  some  disease  to  which 
plants  are  subject  in  common  with 
animals.  A  simple,  succinct,  and 
perspicuous  vegetable  nosology 
would,  indeed,  be  a  production  of 
no  small  value  to  the  world.  M. 
Willdenow  has  done  much  towards 
putting  us  into  possession  of  such  a 
treasure  5  let  us  hope  that  some 
future  phytologist  will  complete 
what  he  has  so  admirably  essayed, 
or  that  this  excellent  naturalist  may 
yet  live  to  give  perfection  to  his 
own  labours. 

There  are  some  tribes  of  animals 
that  exfoliate  their  cuticle  annually, 
such  are  grasshoppers,  spiders, 
several  species  of  crabs,  and  serpents. 
Among  vegetables  we  meet  with  a 
similar  variation  from  the  common 
rule,  in  the  shrubby  cinquefoil,  in¬ 
digenous  to  Yorkshire,  and  the 
plane  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

“  Animals  are  occasionally  divided 
into  the  two  classes  of  locomotive 
or  migratory,  and  fixed  or  per¬ 
manent  3  vegetables  may  partake 
of  a  similar  classification.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  greater  number  of 
animals  are  of  the  former  section, 
yet  in  every  order  of  worms  we  meet 
with  some  instances  that  naturally 
appertain  to  the  latter,  while  almost 
every  genus  and  species  of  the  zoo- 
phytic  order,  its  millepores,  madre¬ 
pores,  tubipores,  gorgonias,  isises, 
corallines,  and  sponges,  can  only  be 
included  under  it.  Plants,  on  the 
contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  stati¬ 
onary,  yet  there  are  many  that  are 
fairly  intitled  to  be  regarded  as  lo¬ 
comotive  or  migratory.  The  na¬ 
tural  order  senticosce ,  the  icosandria 
polygyma  of  the  sexual  system,  of¬ 
fers  us  a  variety  of  instances,  of 
which  the  fragaria  or  strawberry 


may  be  selected  as  a  familar  ex- 
ample.  The  palmate,  the  testicular 
and  tire  premorse  rooted  afford  u 
similar  proofs  : — many  of  thes; 
grow  from  a  new  bulb,  or  knob 
or  radicle,  while  the  old  root,  c 
whatever  description  it  may  be,  die 
away  3  in  consequence  of  which  w 
can  only  conclude  that  the  vita 
principle  of  the  plapt  has  quitted  ai 
old,  dilapidated,  and  ruinous  man 
sion,  to  take  possession  of  a  nev 
one.  Insomuch,  that  were  a  per 
son,  on  the  point  of  travelling  to  th 
East  Indies,  to  plant  the  root  of  an 
orchis,  or  a  scabius,  in  a  particula 
spot  in  his  garden,  and  to  search  fo 
it  in  the  same  spot  on  his  return 
home,  he  would  be  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  disappointed  ;  and  if  he  wen 
to  remain  abroad  long,  he  mus: 
Carry  his  pursuit  to  half  an  acre’ 
distance,  for  thus  far  would  som< 
of  these  roots  perhaps  have  travellec 
in  a  few  years. 

“  Plants,  like  animals,  have  1 
wonderful  power  of  maintaining  thei: 
common  temperature,  whatever  be 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  them  3  and  hence 
occasionally  of  raising  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  occasionally  of  depress¬ 
ing  it.  Like  animals,  too,  they  are 
found  to  exist  in  most  astonishing 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  accordingly 
WTherever  the  interest  or  curiosity 
of  man  has  led  him  into  climates  01 
the  highest  northern  latitudes : 
wherever  he  has  been  able  to  exis: 
himself,  or  to  trace  a  vestige  0: 
animal  being  around  him  3  there 
too,  has  he  beheld  plants  of  ar 
exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  : 
perfuming,  perhaps,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  dead  and  silent  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  their  fragrances,  anc 
embellishing  the  barren  scener) 
with  their  corals. 

“  Ii 
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gc  It  is  said  that  animals  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  character,  the  cold-blooded  and 
amphibious,  have  a  stronger  te¬ 
nacity  to  life  than  vegetables  of  any 
hind.  But  the  assertion  seems  to 
have  been  hazarded  too  precipitate¬ 
ly  5  for,  admitting  that  the  com¬ 
mon  water  newt  has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  found  imbedded  in  large  masses 
of  ice,  perfectly  torpid  and  ap¬ 
parently  frozen  y  and  that  the  com¬ 
mon  eel,  when  equally  frozen  and 
torpefied,  is  capable  of  being  con¬ 
veyed  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
country,  as  from  St.  Petersburg}!, 
for  example,  to  Moscow,  in  which 
country,  we  are  told,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  thus  to  convey  it ;  and 
that  both,  on  being  carefully  thaw¬ 
ed,  may  be  restored  to  as  full  a 
possession  of  health  and  activity  as 
ever;  yet  the  torpidity  hereby  in¬ 
duced,  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  deciduous  plants  in  the 
winter  months ;  during  which  sea¬ 
son  we  all  know  that,  if  proper  care 
be  exercised,  they  may  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  any  distance  whatever  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience. 

t(  Plants,  again,  are  capable  of  exr 
jsting  in  very  high  degrees  of  heat. 
M.  Sonnerat  found  the  vitex  a  gnus 
castus,  and  two  species  of  qspala- 
thus ,  on  the.  banks  of  a  thermal 
fivulet  in  the  island  of  Lucon,  the 
heat  of  which  raised  the  thermo¬ 
meter  to  174®  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
so  near  tjie  water  that  its  roots 
swept  into  it.  Around  the  borders 
of  a  volcano,  in  the  isle  of  Tanna, 
where  the  thermometer  stood  at 
glO”,  Mr.  Forster  found  a  variety 
of  flowers  flourishing  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  ;  and  confervas 
and  other  water-plants,  are  by  nq 
means  unfrequently  traced  iq  the 
boiling  springs  of  Italy,  raising  the 
thermometer  10  212'*,  or  the  boiling 
point. 

“  Animals  are  capable  of  endur¬ 


ing  a  heat  quite  as  extreme.  Air 
has  often  been  breathed  by  the  hu¬ 
man  species  with  impunity  at  26*4°. 
Tibet  mentions  its  having  been  re¬ 
spired  at  300° ;  and  Morantin,  one 
instance,  at  325”,  and  that  fqr  the 
space  of  five  minutes.  Sonnerat 
found  fishes  existing  in  a  hot  spring 
at  the  Manillas  at  158° ;  and  M. 
Humboldt  and  M.  Bonpland,  in 
travelling  through  the  province  of 
duito,  in  South  America,  perceived 
other  fishes  thrown  up  alive,  and 
apparently  in  health,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  volcano,  in  the  course  of 
its  explosions,,  along  with  water 
and  heated  vapour,  that  raised  the 
thermometer  to  210°,  being  only 
two  degrees  short  of  the  boiling 
point.  This  last  assertion  has  been 
discredited  by  some  naturalists  in 
our  own  country,  but  I  think  too 
hastily  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it 
in  my  power,  on  this  occasion,  to 
add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  enterprising  and  very 
observant  travellers.  The  manu¬ 
script  now  in  my  hands  is  an  auto¬ 
graphic  note,  written  by  the  late 
Lord  Bute,  himself  an  excellent 
zoologist,  to  his  friend  the  late 
reverend  William  Jones,  of  Nay- 
land  in  Suffolk,  as  justly  celebrated 
for  his  philosophical  as  for  his  theo¬ 
logical  publications,  and  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  Edward  Walker, 
Esq.  of  Gestingthorpe,  Essex,  (who 
married  Mr.  Jones’s  only  daughter,) 
a  gentleman  who  is  himself  well 
versed  in  botanical  science.  In  this 
note,  after  deservedly  compliment¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jones  on  a  philosophical 
work  he  had  just  produced,  his  noble 
correspondent  adds,  f  Lord  Bute 
f  cannot  help  imparting  to  Mr.  Jones 
(  a  singular  observ  ation  made  by  him 
‘  in  June  last,  at  the  bathsof  Abano, 
f  near  theEuganian  mountains,  in  the 
‘  bordets  of  the  Paduan  state,  famous 
*  in  ancient  authors  3  they  are  strong 
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‘  sulphur  boiling  springs,  oozing  out 
‘  of  a  rocky  eminence  in  great  num- 

*  bers,  spreading  over  an  acre  of  the 
f  top  of  a  gentle  hill.  In  the  mjdst 

*  of  these  boiling  springs,  within 
‘  three  feet  of  five  or  six  of  them, 

*  rises  a  tepid  one,  about  blood- 

*  warm,  the  only  source  used  for 

*  drinking  :  but  the  extraordinary 
‘  circumstance  is,  that  not  only  con- 
*'  fervas,  &c.  were  found  in  the 
4  boiling  springs ,  but  numbers  of 
f  small  black  beetle's,  that  died  on 
‘  being  taken  put  and  plunged  into 
f  cold  waters.  How  amazingly 
*'  must  the  great  Author  of  nature 
‘  have  formed  these  creatures  to  bear 
<  a  constant  heat  of  above  200°  !r 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
animals  here  referred  to  were  not 
species  of  the  scarabeeus  or  genuine 
beetle,  which  is  npt  a  water  insect, 
but  of  the  dytiscus  or  hydrophil, 
which  are  so,  and  which  have  so 
near  a  resemblance  to  the  scarabaeus, 
as  to  be  denominated  water-beetles 
by  many  zoologists.  And  upon  this 
explanation  suffer  me  to  observe, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  collusion 
to  have  taken  place  between  these 
different  witnesses,  unconnected 
in  every  respect  as  they  must  have 
been  with  each  other,  living  at 
different  periods,  and  travelling  to 
different  quarters  of  the  globe  3  and 
that  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
rjan  of  candour,  the  testimony  of 
the  one  cannot  fail  in  a  yery  consi¬ 
derable  degree  to  establish  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  other. 

“  In  reality,  \yithout  wandering 
from  our  own  country,  we  may  at 
times  meet  with  a  variety  of  other 
phenomena,,  perfectly  consonant  in 
their  nature,  and  altogether  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  anomalous,  if  we 
only  attend  to  them  as  they  rise  be¬ 
fore  us.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  mus - 
ca  vomitoria ,  our  common  flesh-fly, 
or  blow-fly,  arc  often  deposited  in 
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the  heat  of  summer  upon  putrefy 
cent  meat,  and  broiled  with  such 
meat  over  a  gridiron  in  the  form  of 
steaks,  in  a  heat  not  merely  of 
212°,  but  of  three  or  four  times 
212°.  And  yet,  instead  of  being 
hereby  destroyed,  we  sometimes 
find  them  quickened  by  this  very 
exposure  into  their  larva  or  grub 
state.  And  although  I  am  ready  to 
allow  that,  in  the  simple  form  of 
seeds  or  eggs,  plants  or  animals 
may  be  expected  to  sustain  a  far 
higher  degree  of  heat  or  cold  with 
impunity,  than  in  their  subsequent 
and  more  perfect  state  3  yet  it  can¬ 
not  appear  more  extraordinary  that 
in  such  perfect  state  they  should  be 
able  to  resist  a  heat  of  210°  or  212°, 
than  that  in  the  state  of  seeds  or 
eggs  they  should  be  able  to  exist  in, 
and  to  derive  benefit  from,  a  heat 
three  or  four  times  as  excessive. 

“In  the  vegetable  world  we  meet 
with  phenomena  quite  as  anomalous. 
Thus,  the  byssus  asbestos  (an  alga , 
whose  specific  name  explains  the 
peculiarity  of  its  properties)  is  alto¬ 
gether  incombustible.  Throw  this 
plant' into  the  fire,  and  instead  of 
burning,  it  becomes  instantaneously 
converted  into  glass.  So  among  the 
mosses,  the  fontinalis  antipyretics 
(thus  specifically  denominated  for 
the  very  same  reason)  is  nearly  as 
incombustible.  This  moss  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  Highland^,  but  is 
found  still  more  generally  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  3  and  in  this  last  country, 
the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  inaptitude 
to  burn,  collect  it  as  a  lining  for  their 
chimneys,  to  prevent  them  from 
catching  lire. 

“  Animals  are  often  divided  into 
the  three  classes  of  terrestrial,  aqua¬ 
tic,  and  aerial.  Plants  are  capable 
of  a  similar  division.  Among  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  probable  that  the  largest 
number  consists  of  the  first  class  y 
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yet,  from  the  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
marine  genera  that  are  known,  and 
from  nearly  an  equal  variety,  per¬ 
haps,  that  are  not  known,  ,t|ffs  is 
uncertain.  Amongst  vegetables, 
however,  it  is  highly' probable  that 
the  largest  number  belongs  to  the 
submarine  class,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  almost  countless  species  of 
fuel  and  other  equally  prolific  tribes 
of  an  aqueous  and  subaqueous  origin  , 
and  the  incalculable  individuals  that 
appertain  to  each  species ;  and  more 
especially,  if  we  take  into  coqsider- 
ation  the  greater  equality  of  tempe¬ 
rature  which  must  necessarily  exist 
in  the  submarine  hills  and  valleys., 

“  Many  animals  are  amphibious, 
or  capable  of  preserving  life  in 
either  element ;  the  vegetable  world 
is  not  without  instances  of  a  similar 
power.  The  algas,  and  especially 
in  the  ulva  and  jfucus  tribes*  offer 
us  a  multitude  of  examples.  The 
j  uncus,  in  many  of  its  species,  is  an 
iimphibious  plant  j  so,  too,  is  the 
oryza.  In  other  words,  all  will 
flourish  entirely  covered  with  water, 
or  with  their  roots  atone  shooting 
into  a, moist  soil,. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  are 
aerial :  perhaps  the  term  is  not  used 
with  strict  correctness.  It  will,  at 
least,  apply  with  more  correctness 
to  plants!  All  the  most  succulent 
plants  of  hot  climates  are  of  this 
description :  such  are  several  of  the 
\  palms  and  of  the  cannas  j  and  the 
'  greater  number  of  plants  that  em¬ 
bellish  the  arid  Karra  fields  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Succulent  as 
they  are,  these  will  only  grow  in 
soils  or  sands  so  sere  and  adust,  that 
no  moisture  can  be  extracted  from 
them,  and  ate  even  destroyed  by  a 
full  supply  of  wet  or  by  a  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  And  hence  it  is  an  opinion 
common  to  many  of  the  ablest 
physiologists  of  the  present  day,  that 
they  derive  the  whole  of  their  nutri¬ 


ment  from  the  surrounding  atmo* 
sphere 3  and  that  the  only  advantage 
which  they  acquire  from  thrusting 
their  roots  into  such  strata  is, 
that  of  obtaining  an  erect  position. 
There  are  some  quadrupeds  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  derive  nutriment  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  the  bradypus, 
or  sloth,  never  drinks,  and  trembles 
at  the  feeling  of  rain  {  while  the 
olive  cavy  avoids  water  of  every 
kind  almost  as  pertinaciously,  and 
yet  these  are  animals  almost  as  suc¬ 
culent  as  any  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

Hut  however  true  this  may  be 
with  regard  to  animals,  we  have 
palpable  proofs  that  vegetables  of 
certain  tribes  and  descriptions  are 
altogether  supported  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  surrounds  them ;  for, 
important  as  is  the  organ  of  a  root 
to  plants  in  general,  there  are  several 
which  have  no  root  whatever,  and 
can  derive  nutriment  in  no  other 
way.  The  water-makrop  is  an  in¬ 
stance  directly  in  point.  The  seed 
Of  this  plant  has  no  rostel.  and  con¬ 
sequently  can  never,  in  the  first 
instance,  become  rooted.  From  the 
horned  nut  or  pericarp  of  the  seed, 
as  it  lies  in  water,  which  is  its  na¬ 
tural  element,  shoots  forth  a  Jong 
plumule  perpendicularly  towards  the 
surface  of  the  stream  3  during  tire 
ascent  of  which,  a  variety  of  capil¬ 
lary,  branched  leaves  shoot  forth 
from  the  sides  of  the  plumule, 
some  of  which  bend  downward,  and 
fix  the  whole  plant  to  the  bottom, 
by  penetrating  into  the  scfil  below 
the  stream  3  the  leaves  alone  in  this 
late  stage  of  germination  acting  the 
part  of  a  root,  and  giving  maturity 
to  the  still  unfinished  plant.  The 
Cactus  genus,  in  some  of  its  very 
numerous  species,  offers  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  similar  evolution  3  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  opuntia  tribe,  or  that 
which  embraces  the  prickly  pears 

or 
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or  Indian  figs  of  our  green-houses, 
of  which  the  cochineal  plant  is  an 
individual.  Ot  these,  several  grow 
by  the  mere  introduction  of  one  of 
their  thick  fleshy  leaves  into  a  soil 
of  almost  any  kind  that  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  dry  5  they  obtain  an  erect  posi¬ 
tion,  but  never  root,  or  shoot  forth 
radicles:  apd  hence  almost  the 
whole  of  their  moisture  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  derived  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere. 

£<  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  fuel 
have  no  root  whatever :  many  of 
them,  indeed,  consist  of  vesicles  or 
vesicular  bulbs  alone,  sessile  upon 
the  matrix  of  stone  or  shell  that  sup¬ 
ports  them,  and  propagate  their 
kind  by  offsets,  without  any  other 
vegetable  organs. 

“  The  aphyteia  is  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  in  point.  This  plant  is 
equally  destitute  of  leaves,  stem, 
and  root ;  and  consists  alone  of  a 
sessile,  coriaceous,  and  succulent 
flower,  eaten  as  a  luxury  by  the 
Hottentots,  and  parasitic  to  the 
roots  of  the  euphorbia  Mauritanka, ; 
flower  propagating  flower  from  ge¬ 
neration  to  generation. 

“  But  perhaps  the  plant  most  de¬ 
cisive  upon  this  subject  is  the  aerial 
epidendrum,  first,  if  I  mistake  not, 
described  by  that  excellent  Portu¬ 
guese  phytologist  Loureiro,  and  de¬ 
nominated  aerial  from  its  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  properties.  'Hits  is  a 
native  of  Java,%nd  the  East  Indies, 
beyond  the  Ganges  j  and  in  the 
latter  region,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  inhabitants  to  pluck  it 
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up  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  its 
leaves,  the  beauty  of  its  flower,  and 
the  exquisite  odour  it  diffuses,  and 
to  suspend  it  by  a  silken  cord  from 
the  ceilings  of  their  rooms  ;  where, 
from  year  to  year,  it  continues  to 
put  forth  new  leaves,  new  blos¬ 
soms,  and  new  fragrance,  excited 
alone  to  new  life  and  action  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  surrounding  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

“  That  stimulus  is  oxygen  5  am¬ 
monia  is  a  good  stimulus,  but  oxy¬ 
gen  possesses  far  superior  powers, 
and  hence,  without  some  portion  of 
oxygen,  no  plant  can  ever  be  made 
to  germinate  :  hence,  too,  the  use 
of  cow-dung,  and  other  animal  re¬ 
crements,  which  consist  of  muriatic 
acid  and  ammonia  ;  while  in  fat  oil 
and  other  fluids  that  contain  little 
or  no  oxygen,  and  consist  alto¬ 
gether,  or  nearly  so,  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  seeds  may  be  confmecj 
for  ages  without  exhibiting  any  ger¬ 
mination  whatever.  A*nd  hence* 
again,  and  the  fact  deserves  to  be 
extensively  known,  however  torpid 
a  seed  may  be,  and  destitute  of  al| 
power  to  vegetate  in  any  other  sub¬ 
stance,  if  steeped  in  a  diluted  so¬ 
lution  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  or  48^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  provided  it  still  pos¬ 
sess  its  principle  of  vitality,  it  will 
germinate  in  a  few  hours ;  and  if, 
after  this,  it  be  planted,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  its  appropriate  soil,  will 
grow  with  as  much  speed  and 
vigour  as  if  it  had  evinced  no  tor¬ 
pidity  whatever.” 
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^.F^m  Lieut.  Bell’s  Account  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts* 

Manufactures,  and  Commerce.] 

e‘  ^lip^E  several  trials  made  be-  south,  and  the  wind  blew  nearly 
i  fore  a  Committee  of  the  north-west. 

Society  at  Woolwich,  on  the  29th  of  “  In  the  third  trial,  the  mortar  was 
August,  179L  of  throwing  a  line  elevated  to  7 0  degrees  5  the  rope  at- 
pn  shore  pn  this  principle,  were  as  tached  to  the  shell  was  an  inch  and 
follow  : —  half -tarred  rope,  of  which  every  5Q 

“  From  a  boat  moored  about  25Q  yards  weighed  fourteen  pounds  and 
yards  from  shore,  the  shell  was  a  half  5  the  shell  of  the  kind  above- 
thrown  150  yards  pn  shore,  with  mentioned.  It  fell  100  yards  from 
the  rope  attached  to  it  3  th®  shell  the  mortar,  and  buried  itself  about 
was  of  cast  iron,  filled  with  lead,  it  two-thirds  in  the  ground  5  the  line 
weighed  Jo  lbs.  its  diameter  3  inches  j  or  rope  ran  out  was  about  2Q3  yards, 
the  rope  in  the  trial  was  a  deep  sea-  and  it  required  the  force  of  three 
line,  of  which  1Q0  yards  weighed  men  to  draw  the  shell  out  of  the 
18  lbs.  the  angle  of  the  mortar,  from  ground  at  that  distance, 
which  the  shell  was  fired,  was  45  “  The  grommet,  in  all  these 

degrees.  By  means  of  the  line,  trials,  was  of  white,  three-inch  rope ; 
Mr.  Bell  and  another  man  worked  and  in  all  the  above  trials,  by  means 
themselves  on  shore  upon  his  raft  of  of  the  line,  two  men  worked  them- 
casks  3  there  were  many  kinks  in  selves  on  shore  upon  the  raft :  each 
v  the  rope,  which  were  with  ease  charge  of  powder  was  fifteen  ounces, 
cleared  by  Afr.  Bell,  ip  which  he  ff  A  fourth  experiment  was  made 
was  much  assisted  by  his  snatch  by  firing,  from  the  same  mortar,  a 
blocks.  grapnel,  in  a  wooden  case  ;  it  did 

“  The  second  trial  was  repeated  not  retaip  its  hold  in  the  ground  so 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  equal  well  as  the  shell,  but  amongst  the 
success,  the  shell  falling  within  a  crevices  of  rocks,  or  where  the 
few  yards  of  the  for njer  place,  the  vessel  is  near  shore,  will  be  useful, 
gale  of  wind  was  brisk,  and  the  “  A  grapnel  of  this  kind  may  be 
water  rough.  The  direction  of  the  fired  from  a  common  cannon  with 
she'll  was  nearly  from  nbrth  to  an  endless  rope,  running  in  a  pulley 

u  *  Trans,  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  1807,  p.  136.  A  publicity  having  been  recent¬ 
ly  given  to  some  experiments  off  the  eastern  coasts  of  this  island,  for  preserving 
lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  (6  a  shell  thrown  from  a 
mortar  3  the  Society  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  remind  the  public,  that,  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1792,  a  bounty  of  fifty  guineas  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  then 
serjeant,  afterwards  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  for  his  invention 
of  throwing  a  rope  on  shore,  by  means  df  a  shell  from  a  mortar,  on  board  the  vessel 
in  distress  3  the  particulars  of  which  were  published  ip^  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Society’s  Transactions,  page  204;  but  a  descriptive  engraving  having  been  omitted 
at  that  time,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  insert  it  in  the  present  publication,  with 
some  further  particulars  then  omitted. 

“  Models  and  Drawings  of  the  whole  apparatus  are  reserved  in  the  Society’s  Reposi¬ 
tory,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.’* 
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or  small  block  fixed  thereto*  by 
which  a  raft  may  be  successively 
drawn  to  and  from  the  vessel,  either 
by  the  persons  on  board  the  vessel, 
&r  those  on  shore, 

i 

Observations  made  by  Lieut.  Bell , 
Upon  throwing  a  Line  on  Shore 
m  case  of  a  Ship  being  stranded. 
“  1st,  From  the  proposed  con¬ 
struction  of  the  piece  of  ordnance, 
intended  to  throw  the  shot  and  line 
on  shore,  I  suppose  it  will  be  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  hundred  weight. 

(i  The  chamber  is  to  contain  one 
pound  of  powder,  and  the  bore 
to  admit  a  leaden  ball  of  sixty 
pounds  or  upwards 3  the  length  of 
range,  or  distance,  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  line  made  use  of  5  I 
suppose  it  will  carry  a  deep  sea-line 
between  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  distance. 

^  2d,  All  ships  that  have  iron 
ballast  may  u§e  this  piece  as  a  part 
of  it,  and  then  there  would  be  only 
the  trilling  difference  of  casting  so 
much  of  the  ballast  into  the  form  of 
the  piece  3  the  leaden  balls  may 
likewise  be  used  as  ballast. 

3d,  I  am  of  opinion,  there  are 
various  ways,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
that  the  mortar  may  be  placed  in  a 
proper  position  for  firing  without  a 
carriage  expressly  made  for  it  3  it 
may  be  placed  upon  a  coil  of  rope, 
or  its  trunnions  rested  upon  coins,  or 
any  thing  else,  whereby  the  muzzle 
can  be  raised  so  high,  that  the  groove 
upon  the  trunnion  appears  vertical, 
as  the  piece  in  that  position  would 
be  elevated  nearly  45  degrees. 

•'  4th,  Asl  imagine  all  ships  carry 
deep  sea-lines,  on  that  account  I 
made  use  of  it  in  the  experiments 
at  Woolwich  3  but  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  short  for  the  distance, 
any  other  light  line  might  be  added 
fo  the  length  of  it. 

f*  5th,  Supposing  a  ship’s  owner 


to  purchase  such  a  piece  of  ordnance 
with  the  leaden  balls,  and  a  block 
carriage  3  I  do  not  think  the  whole 
would  amount  to  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  pounds  expence. 

“  6th,  Where  a  ship  is  driving  of 
unmanageable  near  the  shore,  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  the  piece 
.loaded,  the  line  reeled  upon  hand¬ 
spikes  or  poles,  and  laid  upon  the  deck 
ready  for  firing  at  any  time  it  might 
be  judged  necessary.  The  hand¬ 
spikes  or  poles  the  line  is  reeled 
upon  preserve  it  in  a  horizontal 
form  3  and  they  are  not  to  be  drawn 
out  until  the  instant  of  firing :  in 
this  manner  the  line  will  deliver  it¬ 
self  freely. 

“  The  five  water  casks  should  also 
be  prepared  in  readiness,  by  lashing 
them  together,  and  a  seaman’s  chest 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  them,  having 
part  of  its  ends  or  sides  cut  out,  in 
order  to  let  out  such  wafer  as  may 
be  thrown  into  it  by  the  surf.  I 
dare  undertake  to  land  with  such  a 
float  upon  a  lee  shore  any  where 
upon  the  coast,  when  it  might  be 
deemed  unsafe  for  a  boat  to  make 
good  its  landing. 

7th,  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  this  contrivance 
would  be  very  useful  at  all  ports  of 
difficult  access,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  where  ships  are  liable  to 
strike  ground  before  they  enter  the 
harbour,  as  Shields  Bar,  and  other 
similar  situations,  when  a  line  might 
be  thrown  overtheship,  which  might 
pobably  be  the  means  of  saving  both 
lives  and  property  3  and  moreover, 
if  a  ship  was  driven  011  shore  near 
such  a  place,  the  apparatus  might 
easily  be  removed  to  afford  assist¬ 
ance  3  and  the  whole  performance 
is  so  exceedingly  simple,  that  any 
person,  once  seeing  it  done,  would 
not  want  any  further  instructions. 

John  Belj,, 

Woolwich ,  4ug.  2p,  179 1 . 
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<r<r  Some  further  Observations  made  by 
Lieutenant  Bell,  upon  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Mortars  intended  for 
throwing  a  Line  on  Shore ,  in  case 
of  a  Ship  being  stranded. 

“  1st,  In  trading  ships,  this  piece 
would  answer  for  making  signals  of 
distress,  by  filling  the  chamber  with 
powder,  and  well  wadding  it,  as  the 
report  would  be  heard  some  miles 
distance  at  sea. 

“  2d,  Such  a  gun,  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  few  rounds  of  round 
and  grape  shot,  would  defend  a  ship 
much  better  than  a  longer  gun, 
against  any  p’yatical  or  other  hostile 
intentions,  as,  from  its  shortness,  it 
would  be  more  readily  loaded  and 
fired  with  a  larger  charge  each  time. 

“ 3d, Accidents  from  agun  bursting, 
which  may  arise  from  an  unskilful 
person  loading  with  too  great  a  pro¬ 


portion  of  powder,  are  in  this  piece 
effectually  guarded  against,  by  the 
chamber  being  constructed  to  con¬ 
tain  but  one  pound  of  powder,  a 
quantity  which  is  only  about  one 
third  of  the  usual  charge  of  a  cannon, 
4th,  From  the  small  size  of 
such  a  gun  and  carriage,  it  might 
be  kept  upon  deck,  without  much 
inconvenience  in  working  the  ship, 
in  order  to  be  ready,  if  necessity 
required  5  and  when  the  ship  is  out 
at  sea,  it  might  then  be  put  below. 
But  from  the  number  of  dreadful 

1 

wrecks,  which  so  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  along  the  coast,  it  certainly 
would  be  prudent  to  have  it  always 
upon  deck  when  within  sight  of 
Jtand,  and  particularly  in  stormy 
weather.  John  Bell* 

Woolwich,  Aug.  30,  179L 
To  C.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Sec.” 


Antidotes  against  Vipers  and  Scorpions  used  by  the  Funge  and 

Nubians  in  Sennaar, 

[From  Mr  Murray’s  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late 

James  Brvck,  Esa.] 


THE  first  is  called  Labreshat, 
in  the  language  of  Sennaar  ; 
Tagerni,  in  that  of  the  southern  ne¬ 
groes,  or  Shankala  5  it  is  a  root  of 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  some¬ 
what  above  an  inch  around  ;  but 
more  commonly  found  not.  above 
the  size  of  a  common  whip  cord  ; 
it  is  tough  and  pliable,  covered  with 
a  thick  bark,  which  easily  cracks, but 
does  not  easily  detach  itself  from  the 
root  j  it  has  something  of  the  form 
of  the  white  liquoiice,  but  is  of  a 
darker  colour.  This  root  is  gene¬ 
rally  straight,  and  shoots  perpendi¬ 
cular  into  the  earth,  buj  has  no 
fibres  or  branches.  From  the  side 
of  this  root,  generally  about  half  an 
high  from  the  top,  sprouts  out  a 


% 

branch,  thin  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  deep  green  bark.  This  rare¬ 
ly  grows  above  an  inch  long,  and 
decays  at  top  5  and  half  an  inch 
below,  on  its  side,  sets  forth  another 
small  twig,  seldom  more  than  one. 
On  this  grow  the  leaves,  disposed, 
one  by  one,  alternately  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stalk  ;  they  are  ordi¬ 
narily  about  two  inches  long,  and 
three  lines  and  a  half  at  the  top, 
growing  smaller  to  the  point ;  the 
ribs  are  scarcely  marked,  or  distin¬ 
guishable,  joined  by  a  small  stalk  to 
the  branch.  This  leaf  is  at  first  of 
the  colour  of  laurel,  but  turns  black 
.  and  saddish  on  keeping.  The  Nu¬ 
bians  distinguish  male  and  female 
by  the  flower ;  that  of  the  former 
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being  red,  and  the  other  white.  I 
never  saw  either  flower.  The 
branch  which  bears  the  leaves  never 
grows  half  a  foot  high  out  of  the 
earth.  It  had  leaves  on  the  25th 
July,  1/72,  after  there  had  been 
considerable  rain  at  Sennaar.  It 
grows  near  the  Nile  in  the  red 
soapy  clay,  which  is  the  soil  there, 
and  where  all  their  dora  is  sown. 
This  is  against  all  species  of  the 
viper  kind.  The  root  having  been 
dried  in  the  sun,  then  pounded,  if  a 
piece,  very  small,  be  chewed,  and 
the  hand  be  rubbed  with  this  spittle, 
the  viper  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
handled  without  offering  to  venture 
si  bite ;  and  upon  being  continued 
long  in  the  hand,  where  is  this 
bruised  root,  or  the  tincture  of  it 
rubbed  in  the  hand,  will  sicken  and 
die  without  any  offence.  It  is  but 
little  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  of  no 
strong  or  disagreeable  smell ;  it 
something  resembles  liquorice* 

«■  Second  Plant.— From  a  root, 
much  resembling'  horse-raddish, 
nearly  in  form  of  an  egg  at  top,  and 
open  at  the  bottom,  divided  into  a 
fork,  or  two  legs,  grows  a  succulent 
jtalk,  or  often  two  or  three,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  earth  worm.  inis 
stalk  is  white  and  feeble  as.  far  as  it 
is  covered  with  earth  5  after  which 
it  is  a  light  green,  and  seldom  above 
eight  inches  high.  From  the  green 
parts  of  this  stalk  grow  the  leaves  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stalk ;  the  two  opposites  art?  generally 
less  than  half  an  inch  distant  ;  there  is 
then  a  large  interval  near  an  inch  and 
a  half;  and  then  the  two  others,which 
I  say  are  placed  alternately  011  oppo¬ 
site  sides.  There  is  no  knot,  or  ring, 
around  where  the  leaves  shoot : 
these  are  always  three  in  number ; 
the  first  large,  and  in  five  divisions  5 
it  is  altogether  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  of  a  bright  green,  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  celery.  When 
the  lgrge  leef  has  arrived  at  its  full 


size,  it  falls  off,  and  then  it  is  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  second,  which  is  advanced; 
the  thijrd  takes  place  of  the  second, 
and  it  then  shoots  a  small  one  for  a 
third.  These  leaves  are  fastened  to 
the  principal  stalk  by  a  thready  suc¬ 
culent  root,  long,  near  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  leaf.  The  ribs  part 
all  from  this  root,  and  are  consider¬ 
ably  raised  on  the  back  of  the  leaf, 
and  hollowed,  or  sunk,  in  the  front. 
There  are  five  principal  ones.  The 
stalk  and  leaves  of  this  are  perfectly 
tasteless,  and  without  smell.  The 
Nubians  say  it  bears  both  fruit  and 
flowers  in  abundance.  J  never  saw 
either.  It  had  just  shot  this  succu¬ 
lent  root,  when  I  saw  it,  the  25th  of 
July,  near  Sennaar,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  where  it  is  in  great  plenty, 
in  the  very  same  ground  with  the 
former  root.  The  root  is  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  white,  full  of  small  knots, 
which  seem  to  have  been  roots  of 
fibres ;  and  the  root  is  also  surround¬ 
ed  with  small  fibrous  circles  hori¬ 
zontally,  like  hoops  around  it.  The 
leaves  and  stalk  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  prickly  down,  scarce  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  touch,  which  has  pro¬ 
bably  given  it  it9  name^Abou  Sont, 
the  father  of  the  acacia. 

'  t(  The  root  of  the  third  plant  ft 
crooked,  hard,  and  woody  ;  its  body 
is  about  three  inches  long,  when 
longest ;  at  the  bottom  shoot  out 
long  thready  fibres,  tough,  and  of 
the  same  consistence  with  the  root. 
The  fibres  rwn  strongly  intotheearth, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  body 
of  the  root  is  out  of  the  earth 
uncovered.  It  resembles  the  root 
of  wild  thyme,  at  first  sight.  From 
the  sides  of  this,  near  the  top,  shoot 
forth  a  great  number  of  green 
branches,  fluted  and  seldom  above- 
four  inches  long ;  upon  these  the 
leaves  are  disposed,  two,  and  two, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stalk.  These, 
are  generally  three  in  number,  one 
large,  and  two  lesser,  joined  to  the 
*  principal 
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tmiicipal  stalk  by  a  foot  of  about  an 
Inch  long.  The  leaf  is  generally 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length  9  and,  at  the  shoulders,  above 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  lightly  ser¬ 
iated,  like  the  nettle,  of  a  deep  green 
on  the  right  &de,  but  pale  on  the  re¬ 
verse  9  the  ribs  are  faintly  marked  9 
the  branches,  or  stalks,  terminated 
with  a  head  of  white  flowers  of  the 
form  of  pea  blossoms,  out  of  which 
project  a  pistil  surrounded  with  se¬ 
veral  small  filaments,  or  stamina, 
whose  heads  are  covered  with 
orange-coloured  ferina.  This  flow- 
etr'is  contained  in  a  cup  of  one  leaf, 
divided  into  several  segments  9  each 
of  these  flowers  do  not  exceed  a 
line  in  length 9  they  grow  two  by 
two,  on  the  head,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stalk  9  and  two  or  three,  like 
the  leaves,  sprout  out  together  on 
each  side,  joined  by  a  small  foot  to 
the  stalk  near  the  length  of  the 
flower.  This  whole  head,  occupied 
by  the  flower,  is  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  whole 
of  the  plant  above  ground  seldom 
exceeds  five  inches  and  a  half.  It 
grows  in  the  same  ground  with  the 
rest  near  the  Nile,  and  was  in 
flower  and  leaf  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1772,  when  I  was  at  Sennaar.  It  is 
used,  bruising  the  root  in  the  hand, 
against  scorpions,  who  are  rendered 
harmless  by  it. 

if  The  fourth  plant  is  also  for  the 
same  use,  against  scorpions,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  effect.  It.  is  a  round 
root  of  the  size  of  the  largest  mus¬ 
ket-ball,  full  of  small  fibres,  which 
spring  out  on  all  sides;  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  this,  springs  out  the  plant,  the 
stalk  of  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  feeble  and  flexible,  thick¬ 
est  at  the  root,  diminishing,  however, 
but  little. '  From  this  principal  stalk 
sprout  branches  on  all  sides  about 
four  inches  long,  alternately  disposed 
©11  the  stalk.  This  stalk  is  lightly 


channelled ;  the  leaves  are  above 
half  an  inch  broad,  fixed  to  the 
branch  by  a  foot  like  the  vine  leaf  s 
they  grow  alternately  on  the  branch. 
They  resemble  the  vine  leaf  in  form  9 
they  are  of  a  bright  vivid  green  on 
the  face  ;  pale  on  the  reverse,  when 
growing,  but  turn  black  soon  after 
gathering.  They  have  on  them  a 
small  white  soft  hair,  like  down. 
The  ribs  are  five  principal  ones  raised 
on  the  back,  as  in  the  vine  9  and 
distinct  and  well-marked  on  thf 
right  side  also,  but  not  hollowed. 
The  flower  is  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
but  oval,  and  covered  with  white 
down.  I  never  saw  it  blown,  but 
only  shot,  though  it  seemed  to  be 
arrived  at  its  full  size,  and  ready  to 
blow,  and  the  cup  divided  into  four 
oval  pointed  segments.  From  where 
the  leaves  sprout  out  come  likewise 
tendrils,  like  a  vine,  which  show  it 
to  be  a  parasite.  This  is  very  rare  9 
I  never  found  but  one  the  Nubian 
brought  me,  though  it  grows  in  the 
same  ground  as  the  rest,  at  Ayra, 
near  the  Nile,  three  miles  south  of 
Sennaar.  It  has  little  taste,  as  most 
herbs  have,  which,  like  this,  were 
gathered  in  the  season  of  rain  9 
though,  as  to  its  virtue,  the  Nubians 
knew'  no  difference  of  seasons.  All 
these  plants  are  equally  efficacious  5 
the  three  against  scorpions  9  the 
fourth,  which  is  a  shrub,  against 
vipers.  The  south,  which  is  the 
country  of  these  slaves  in  the  regions 
of  Shankala,  from  Fazuclo  to 
the  frontiers  of  Agow,  abound  in 
them  all,  and  many  others.  There 
is  great  plenty  at  Sennaar  5  though 
it  is  in  their  own  country  these 
slaves  learn  the  virtue  of  these  plants 
and  roots,  to  which  the  Arabs  and 
people  of  Sennaar  are  strangers. 
When  a  person  is  newly  bit,  they 
chew  a  piece,  and  apply  it  to  the 
place,  and  he  is  immediately  cured. 
If  a  person  chew  this  root  often  in 

a  morning; 
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a  morning,  the  serpent,  or  scorpion, 
will  not  bite  him.  They  dry  all 
these  roots,  and  then1  pound  them 
to  powder,  and  mix  them  well  toge- 
th  er,  and  put  them  in  a  leathern 
purse  ready  for  use  ;  and  when  they 
are  to  handle  a  scorpion,  or  viper, 
they  take  a  few  grains  of  this  pc  w- 
der,  and  moisten  it  with  wafer,  or 
spittle,  and  rub  it  in  their  hand,  and 
then  lay  hold  of  either  without  fear. 


Providence  has  placed  this  remedy 
in  abundance,  where  there  is  much 
rifted  of  it.  The  bark  and  holes  of 
all  the  trees  in  this  country  are  full 
of  scorpions  in  thousands,  and  the' 
plains  full  of  very  poisonous  vipers; 
especially  in  harvest.  These  come 
out  of  their  holes  in  the  time  of  the 
rains,  and  lie  in  heaps,  wherever 
they  hud  straw,  dry  herbage,  or 
old  houses.” 


On  the  Growth  and  Manufacture  of  Wool  In  Spain, 
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*'  ^  £  1HE  best  wool  in  Spain  is 
JL  that  furnished  by  the  coun¬ 
try  round  Segovia,  by  the  district 
of  Buytrago,  seven  or  eight  leagues 
to  the  eastward  5  by  Pedraza,  to 
the  northward  of  Segovia  5  and  by 
the  lands  towards  the  Douro.  The 
^connections  which  I  formed;  as  well 
with  the  people  of  Spain  as  with  my 
•own  countrymen,  who  have  for  se¬ 
veral  years  prosecuted  the  breeding 
of  Spanish  sheep  in  France,  have 
enabled  me  to  collect  some  details 
on  the  subject,  which  the  most  fri¬ 
volous  of  my  readers  will  consider 
as  at  least  interesting ;  those  of  a 
different  turn  of  mind  will  give  me 
thanks  for  my  trouble. 

“At  first  there  was  an  opinion,  and 
it  is  still  credited,  although  opposed 
by  several  intelligent  Spaniards,  that 
the  wool  of  Spain  is  indebted  for 
its  fineness  and  other  equalities,  not 
so  much  to  the  temperature,  climate, 
or  nature  of  the  pasture,  as  to  the 
custom  they  h^ve  of  making  the 
sheep  travel  from  place  to  place  j 
but  what  incontestibiy  proves  that 
the  Spanish  sheep  do  not  only  fur¬ 
nish  fine  wool  without  the  assistance 
of  periodical  migrations,  or  even  of 


the  soil  or  climate;  to  which  their 
precious  fleece  has  been  ascribed,  is,* 
that  the  flock  which  came  originally 
from  Spain,  and  was  kept  for  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  years  by  I\T.  Dauben- 
ton,  and  sent  by  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  1785,  through  my  means; 
to  Louis  X\  II,  lor  his  possessions 
at  llambouillet,  have  constantly 
furnished  wool  which  the  connois¬ 
seurs  have  not  been  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  real  Spanish  wool; 
taken  from  sheep  which  had  never 
left  their  own  country. 

“  The  flock  of  llambouillet  suffer¬ 
ed  from  their  change  of  climate  and 
regimen  in  another  way  :  of  300 
sheep  sent  from  Spain  under  my 
care  about  00  perished  on  the  road, 
although  the  Spanish  shepherds,  to 
whom  I  had  intrusted  them,  had 
driven  them  by  very  short  journies* 
and  although  they  passed  the  winter 
near  Bourdeaux,  in  order  to  inure 
them  insensibly  to  the  climate  of 
France.  But  this  great  mortality  is 
the  common  effect  of  all  the  emi¬ 
grations  which  take  place  from 
south  to  north,  and  mankind  are  not 
less  exempt  from  it  than  animals. 

“  If  the  first  year  after  the  flock 

had 
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:had  reached  Rambouillet  forty  of 
i  them  perished )  this  was  attributed 
to  the  sheep-rot,  which  appeared 
soon  after  their  arrival.  The  loss 
was  inconsiderable  the  following 
i  years,  if  we  except  one  season,  in 
I  which  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
:  flock  perished  j  but  this  ought  to 
!  be  ascribed  to  some  particular  cause, 

; since  almost  all  the  flocks  in  the 
I  country  were  that  season  attacked, 
land  fell  off  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
:  portion. 

The  dock  at  Rambouillet,  so 
j  well  preserved,  experienced  no  care 
but  that  which  every  intelligent 
I  cultivator,  prompted  by  self-interest, 
is  able  to  bestow.  At  first  it  was 
attempted  to  keep  them  constantly, 
i  as  in  Spain,  in  the  open  air  5  it  was 
i  then  that  the  influence  of  the 
change  of  climate  was  observable. 

I  These  animals,  brought  from  a 
:  much  warmer  country,  were  sensi- 
I  ble  of  the  cold,  the  winds,  and 
;  particularly  the  rains,  with  which 
:  their  close  and  greasy  wool  was  in 
'  truth  with  difficulty^  impregnated, 
but  which  was  also  long  in  drying. 

1  Without  prolonging  this  experiment, 
they  hastened  to  remedy  the  evil 
the  flock  was  confined  in  large 
!  and  well  aired  sheep-cots ;  and 
;  much  advantage  was  derived  from 
|  the  change.  Some  lambs  perished 
with  cold  during  the  rigorous  winter 
of  1793-4,.  even  in  these  cots. 
This  arose  from  a  circumstance  in 
which  Spain  has  an  advantage  over 
France,  and  in  which  the  latter  can 
never  participate :  in  Spain  the 
lambs  are  born  in  the  month  of 
October,  while  in  our  climate  they 
come  into  the  world  in  the  month 
of  January ;  but  we  can  infer 
nothing  from  an  excess  of  cold 
which  does  not  occur  perhaps  more 
than  four  times  in  a  century. 

6‘  The  change  of  food  has  not 
deteriorated  the  flock  at  Rambouil- 
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let,  or  its  progeny*  The  soil  on 
which  sheep  usually  feed  in  Spain, 
both  in  Castile  and  Estramadura,  is 
in  general  dry  and  stony,  and  the 
grass  is  short  and  fine.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  country  the 
climate  and  herbage  of  which  forms 
a  more  striking  contrast  with  those 
of  Spain  than  Rambouillet:  the 
greatest  part  of  the  park  is  covered 
with  wood  j  the  soil  is  almost  every 
where  clayey,  tough,  watery,  and 
cold.  The  fortunate  results  of 
this  trial  have  deceived  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  all  the  cultivators  of  the 
country,  and  proved  that  flocks  of 
the  Spanish  breed  may  succeed  any 
where.  Besides,  we  know  that  in 
Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  where  they  have  tried  t® 
naturalize  them,  they  have  never 
degenerated.  But  with  respect  to 
France,  it  has  only  been  very  lately 
that  these  attempts  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  so  as  to  insure  a  future 
national  benefit  from  the  breeding 
of  Spanish  sheep. 

(£  For  some  years  past  success 
has  attended  all  the  undertakings 
pf  this  kind  made  with  rams  and 
ewes  bought  at  the  sale  annually 
made  by  government  at  Rambouil¬ 
let.  These  animals  have  always 
brought  a  very  high  price,  as  well 
as  their  wool ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  a  security  for  their  preservation. 
We  find  proofs  of  this  among  all 
th  ose  intelligent  farmers  who  have 
attended  to  this  branch  of  industry 
—a  pacific  conquest,  much  more 
precious  than  any  acquisition  which 
can  result  from  our  military  suc¬ 
cesses  against  Spain  $  a  conquest 
also  which  our  treaty  pf  peace  with 
this  power  has  embraced,  by  secur¬ 
ing  to  us  a  new  flock  of  these  valua-' 
ble  animals,  which  are  rigorously 
prohibited  by  the  government  from 
being  exported  to  other  countries. 
The  only  measure  which  could  ulti- 
$  mate!/ 
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mately  secure  these  advantages  to 
France,  has  been  adopted :  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  Rambouillet 
flock  shall  be  freely  sold  at  high 
prices.  Every  other  method  would 
have  been  of  no  avail :  the  French 
being  more  the  slaves  of  custom 
than  is  generally  imagined.  ,The 
country  people  in  particular  are 
averse  from  innovations.  The  rams 
and  ewes,  of  Spain  distributed  gra¬ 
tuitously,  as  at  first  attempted,  would 
have  infallibly  perished  for  want  of 
care,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  persons.  These  animals 
have  nothing  attractive  in  their  first 
appearance.  Their  dirty,  compact, 
and  frizzled  wool,  their  small  stature 
and  uncouth  form,  presents  to  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  country 
nothing  which,  in  their  ideas,  is  the 
characteristic  of  beauty.  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  selling  these  animals  at  a 
high  price  has  been  judged  the 
most  certain  of  all  methods,  because 
it  places  them  in  the  hands  of  true 
amateurs,  and  of  connoisseurs, 
whose  interest  and  pleasure  it  is  to 
preserve  them.  With  respect  to 
interest,  the  most  aukvard,  or  the 
most  obstinate  cultivator,  will  soon 
be  convinced,  that  his  advantage 
will  be  great  from  the  adoption  of 
these  Spanish  sheep,  whether  pure 
or  crossed  in  t  he  breed.  They  re¬ 
quire  no  more  care  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  sheep  of  France, 
when  we  wish  to  keep  them  healthy 
and'  clean.  They  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  same  climate, 
the  same  soil,  the  same  food,,  and 
merely  require  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  their  fleece  being 
thicker  and  more  greasy;  it  how¬ 
ever  sells  tor  double  the  price,  and 
is  at  least  twice  the  weight  of  com¬ 
mon  wool.  We  know  that  the 
medium  weight  of  our  common 
wool  is  from  three  to  four  pounds 
tour  pounds  for  each  sheep ;  that  of 


the  Spanish  breed,  whether  pure  or 
crossed,  is,  however,  from  seven  tc 
eight.  Some  well  attested  example^ 
prove  the  extreme  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  o’ 
the  wool  of  our  common  sheep 
and  that  of  the  original  Spanish 
sheep.  In  one  of  his  last  shearings  \ 
M.  de  Lammerville,  near  Bourges, 
found  one  of  his  fleeces  from  a 
Spanish  sheep  to  weigh  eleven 
pounds  and  a  half;  and  six  years  ago, 
M.  Chabert  shewed  me  one  which 
weighed  nearly  twelve  pounds,  and 
came  not  from  a  sheep  of  the  pure 
Spanish  breed,  but  from  one  of  a 
crossed  breed  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion.  The  proprietor  of  the  same 
flock  has  even  had  two  rams  of  the 
pure  race,  which  for  three  year* 
successively,  yielded  him  from  thir¬ 
teen  to  fourteen  pounds  of  the  finest! 
wool,  possessing,  if  not  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness,  at  least  all  thet 
elasticity  and  other  qualities  of  that! 
of  Spain.  Here  then  is  a  double  profit! 
secured  to  those  cultivators  who  re¬ 
nounce  their  prejudices,  and  it  is  not; 
easy  to  reply  to  such  an  argument. 

“  There  are,  in  a  word,  few  de¬ 
partments  where  these  Spanish  breeds 
have  not  been  introduced.  Since 
they  have  sold  at  high  prices,  the_y 
have  succeeded  every  where,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  met  with  that  atten¬ 
tion  which  animals  imported  alwa)« 
require  at  first.  That  part  of  France 
where  the  climate  and  pasture  seems 
toagre?  best  with  the  Spanish  sheep, 
Roussillon,  was  the  very  province 
where  this  happy  innovation  was 
adopted  with  most  difficulty.  They 
thought  that  their  wool  required  no 
amelioration ;  but  experience  has 
triumphed  over  prejudice  here,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts ;  and  there  is 
now  at  Perpignan  a  very  fine  flock 
of  Merinos,  which  the  government 
has  formed  out  of  a  part  of  those 
bf ought  by  Gilbert  Atom  Spain. 
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rr  Bat  it  may  be  asked  if  these 
Iransplanted  animals,  and  their  pro¬ 
geny,  produce  wool  equally  fine  as 
in  their  native  country  ?  To  an¬ 
swer  this  question  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at 
first,  for  about  fifteen  years,  when 
the  government  caused  the  wool  of 
a  small  flock  of  Spanish  sheep  to  be 
manufactured  at  Abbeville  by  Van 
Robais,  the  cloth  was  then  neither 
so  fine  nor  so  beautiful  as  that  made 
from  the  Spanish  wool  ;  in  short, 
it  did  not  possess  that  softness  and 
pliability  which  characterizes  the 
true  Spanish  kind.  This  experi¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  less  favourable 
from  having  been  made  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  hock.  However  it  results 
from  all  the  other  experiments, 
that  if  the  French  wool  of  this  pure 
Spanish  race  is  not  quite  so  pliable 
as  that  of  Spain,  it  is  equally  fine  ; 
that  it  requires  a  little  more  length 
without  loosing  its  principal  quality, 
and  that  this  additional  length  ren¬ 
ders  the  wool  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth.  In  short,  spe¬ 
cimens  which  have  been  presented 
every  year  since  the  arrival  of  the 
flock  at  Rambouillet,  will  prove  to 
the  most  incredulous,  that  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  no  alteration  for  the  last 
eighteen  years. 

“  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  eighteen  years  is  not 
sufficient  for  affirming,  that  the 
wool  of  the  Spanish  sheep  does  not 
degenerate  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
If  this  degeneration  must  take  place, 
we  should  have  perceived  some  in¬ 
dications  of  it  before  now.  Besides, 
the  flock  of  M.  Daubenton  removes 
all  doubt,  since  it  has  been  kept  up  in 
all  Its  purity  for  thirty  years  upon  a 
most  ungrateful  soil;  and  this  worthy 
mao  has  published  certificates  from 
©ur  chief  manufacturers,  who  attest, 
that  having  indiscriminately  used 
wool  coming  directly  from  Spain, 


and  that  of  his  flock,  they  found  not 
the  smallest  possible  differnce.  M*. 
Le  Blanc,  of  Mareuil-le-Port,  as¬ 
sured  me,  in  the  latter  end  of  17Q®* 
that  for  ten  years  past,  he  had 
cloth  manufactured  with  wool  from 
his  own  flocks  of  the  pure  breed, 
out  of  the  Rambouillet  flock,  and 
the  manufacturers  he  employed 
made  no  distinction  between  this 
wool  and  that  of  Spain,  observing 
only  that  the  latter  had  a  little  wore 
nerve.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
this  slight  inferiority,  as  to  the  plia¬ 
bility  of  the  wool,  is  perhaps  the 
only  effect  which  results  from  the 
change  of  climate;  this  quality- 
arising  chiefly  from  the  great  perspi¬ 
ration  which  the  climate  of  Spaitt 
favours,  and  hence  arises  the  very 
unctuous  grease  with  which  the 
wool  of  the  transplanted  sheep  is  im¬ 
pregnated.  It  is  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  is  not  the  transplant¬ 
ed  sheep  alone  which  give  these 
results ;  those  which  are  produced 
from  them  by  crossing  with  French 
breeds,  furnish,  down  to  the  fourth 
generation,  a  wool  as  beautiful  as 
that  of  the  absolutely  pure  breed, 
provided  they  remove  all  the  males 
belonging  to  the  crossings,'  and  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  mixed  females  to  have 
intercourse  with  rams  of  a  pure 
breed  only,  and  well  chosen ;  it. 
being  ascertained  that  the  rams  in¬ 
fluence  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
propagation  ;  provided  also,  that  these 
delicate  animals  are  not  squeezed 
into  narrow,  low,  and  suffocating 
sheep  cols  ;  and  taking  care  that 
they  are  intrusted  to  vigilant  and 
intelligent  shepherds,  like  those  of 
Ml  Chabert,  at  Matsons,  who  is  a 
pattern  in  that  respect.  It  seems 
that  the  ewes,  thus  managed,  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  offspring  in  whatevec- 
part  of  France  they  are.  The 
government  has  for  some  time  kept 
a  flock  at  beaux,  expressly  for  com- 
S  2  par  at  tv® 
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parative  experiments  upon  the  cros¬ 
sing  of  rams  of  the  true  Spanish 
breed  with  ewes  from  the  various 
provinces.  But  these  trials  have  not 
as  yet  been  sufficiently  multiplied  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  positive  assertion. 
We  can  only  assert  that  the  Spanish 
race,  crossed  with1  our  coarse  wool- 
led  ewes,  yield  even-  further. down 
than  the  fourth  generation,  produc¬ 
tions  equal  to  the  pure  race  5  that 
if  we  couple  this  race  with  ewes  of 
a  large  make,  and  well  covered  with 
Wool,  we  attain  much  more  slowly 
the  degree  of  purity  desirable,,  but 
we  have  a  breed  well  covered  with 
wool;  that  if  we  make  the  crossing 
with  fine  woolled  ewes,  like  those 
of  Roussillon,  Sologne,  and  Berry, 
we  have  in  fact  superfine  fleeces, 
but  much  lighter  than  the  Spanish 
wool . 

“  It  seems-  therefore  to  be  well" 
ascertained,  that  the  so  much  boast¬ 
ed  quality  of  the  Spanish  wool,  does 
not  exclusively  depend  upon  soil  or 
climate.  It  is  not  less  proved,  that 
the  wandering  sheep,  called  trm-Jtu* 
mantecs,  or  granado  merino ,  are  not 
in  the  least  improved  by  their  pe¬ 
riodical  joumies.  The  Spaniards 
need  not  seek  in  France  for  a  proof 
<of  these  asertions,  they  are  well, 
known  in  their  own  country.  It 
is  incontestible  that  there  are  per¬ 
manent  flocks  in  Estramadura,  the 
wool  of  which  does  not  sensibly 
differ,  from  the  best  of  these  wan¬ 
dering  sheep.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  in  the  environs  of  Segovia  there 
are  small  flocks  which  never  leave 
the  spot,  the  wool  ofi  which  is  also 
equally  fine.  T  was  assured  in  that 
province,  that?  out  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  arrobas  of  fine  wool  collected 
there,  one  third  is  furnished  by  the 
stationary  flocks.  Whence  arises 
the-  custom,  therefore,  so  trouble¬ 
some  in  every  respect,  of  constant¬ 
ly  driving  through  all  parts  of  The 


kingdom  several  millions  of  tiles* 
animals  ?  It  proceeds  from  every 
thing  that  causes,  propagates,  and 
consolidates  these  abuses  which 
have  originated  in  Spain,  the  ruin¬ 
ous  privileges  of  the  Mesta. 

“  The  Mesta  is  a  society  of  large 
proprietors  of  flocks  composed  of 
the  heads  of  rich  monasteries,  gran* 
dees  of  Spain,  and  opulent  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  find  their  advantage  in- 
feeding  their  sheep-  at  the  public 
expence  at  all  seasons'  of  the  year,, 
and  who  have  sanctioned,  by  short¬ 
sighted  regulations,  a  practice  at 
first  introduced  by  necessity.  In- 
distant  times,,  the  mountains  of 
Soria,  and  of  Segovia,  condemned5 
by  their  precipices,  and  the  nature 
of  their  soil,  to  eternal  sterility, 
were,  during  the  summer,  the  asy~ 
lum  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
flocks;  before  the  approach  of  win* 
ter,,,  their  temperature  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  supportable  by  these  delicate 
animals.  They  went  in  search  of  a> 
milder  climate  in  the  neighbouring: 
plains.  Their  possessors  soon  con~- 
verted  this  convenience  into  a  risht.. 
and  formed  a  community,  which 
alter  some  time  was  increased  by  all 
those  who,  upon  acquiring  flocks,- 
became  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
same  prerogatives.  The  theatre 
extended  as  the  actors  became  more 
numerous,  r.nd  the  excursions  of  the 
flocks  gradually  stretched  towards;, 
the.  plains  of  Estramadura,  wher» 
they  found  a  temperate  climate  and 
abundant  pasture  :  the  abuse-  at 
length  became  intolerable,  but  it 
was  too.  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  and  all  that  was  pow¬ 
erful  in  the. kingdom  was  interested' 
in  its  continuance.  For  more  than 
a  century,  a  constant  struggle  took 
place  between  the  associates  of  the 
Mesta  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Estranenos ,  or  inhabitants  of  Estra¬ 
madura,  on  ihe  other,  the  latter 
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leaving  on  their  side  ail  those, 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  public 
good. 

“  How  indeed  could  they  repress 
their  indignation  on  seeing,  in  the 
month  of  October  in  each  year, 
millions  of  sheep  descending  from 
the  mountains  of  Old  Castile  upon 
the  plains  of  Estramadura  and  1  An¬ 
dalusia,,  where  they  continued  until 
the  following  May,  feeding  both  on 
•their  coming  and  returning  upon 
the  fields  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  ordonnances  of  the  Mesta  fin¬ 
ing  a  breadth  of  forty  toiscs  as  a 
Toad  through  which  they  were  to 
pass,  while  the  pasturages  kept  on 
purpose  for  them  were  let  at  a  very 
low  rent,  which  the  proprietors 
;  sought  in  vain  to  increase.  Thus 
:  the  unfortunate  province  of  Estra- 
|  madura,  which  is  about  fifty  leagues 
in  length  by  forty  in  breadth,  and 
i  which  could  provide  subsistence  tor 
two  millions  of  men,  scarcely  con¬ 
tains  an  hundred  thousand  inha¬ 
bitants.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
this  depopulation  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  scourge  cf  the  Mesta,  since 
the  provinces  which  are  not  visited 
by  these  baneful  privileges,  such  as 
Cralicia,  the  Asturias,  Biscay,  and 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Burgos, 
are  very  populous. 

“  This  shameful  abuse  has  been 
•attacked  by  several  enlightened 
Spaniards  as  well  in  our  days  as  in 
the  preceding  centuries  ;  by  Le~ 
truela,  Ustariz,  Arriqwibar,  and  e%ren 
by  the  laughing  philosopher  Cer¬ 
vantes,  who  under  the  mask  of 
amusement  has  given  such  profound 
Wessons  to  his  fellow  citizens  and 
to  mankind,  The  subject  has  also 
been  recently  -taken  up  by  Don  An¬ 
tonio  Ponz,  by  CouiACampomanes, 
&c.  &c.  but  their  voices  have  hither¬ 
to  been  crying  in  the  desert.” 
The  abuse  does  not  rest  solely  with 
those  in  power ;  it  may  be  ascribed 


to  idleness,  and  to  the  miscalcula¬ 
tions  of  interest,  in  preferring  the 
feeding  of  sheep  do  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Within  thss@ 
hundred  years  wooEhas  doubled  its 
value,  while  corn,  which  is  so  'trou¬ 
blesome  and  co  precarious,  has  very 
li  ttle  increased  in  price.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  sheep  will  produce  in  a  com¬ 
mon  year  five  thousand  arrobas,  or 
five  hundred  quintals  of  wool,  at  the 
rate  of  five  livfes  for  each  fleece. 
On  valuing  the  arroba  at  one  hundred, 
reals  only,  or  twenty-five  iivres 
tournois,  these  10.000  sheep  will 
be  worth  50,000  francs,  from 
which  must  indeed  be  deducted 
their  food,  the  expence  of  their 
jounces,  the  hire  of  pasturage  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  the  salary  of  the  shep¬ 
herds,  and  other  squall  expences : 
this  Daves  a  net  profit ,  however, 
sufficient  to  -render  this  kind  ot  pro¬ 
perty  very  desirable. 

As  to  the  practice  of  making 
the  sheep  travel  from  place  to  place, 
besides  being  rendered  sacred  by  the 
laws  and  by  long  custom,  it  is  ex¬ 
cusable  from  the  necessity  of  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Either  they 
must  diminish  the  number  of  sheep, 
or  they  must  travel  a  little.  Those 
which  feed  in  the  fine  season  upon 
the  mountains  of  Soria,  Cuenca, 
Segovia,  and  Bytrago-,  would  die 
with  hunger  there  in  winter;  and 
where  would  they  find  a  better  asy¬ 
lum  than  Estramadura,  a  province 
•thinly  inhabited,  poor  in  other 
respects;  its  pastures  being  its  only 
resource  ?  I  know  well  that  this 
argument  may  be  considered  as 
begging  the  question,  but  govern¬ 
ment  has  always  held  it  to  be  con¬ 
clusive. 

<<r  There  are  -some  among  the 
members  of  administration,  who 
would  excuse  the  custom,  even 
from  tbb  long  tolerance  which  has 
perpetuated  the  practice.  Despotic 
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a«s  they  are,  they  feign  some  scruples 
in  attacking  by  violent  reforms  the 
property  of  the  breeders  of  sheep. 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  bring 
them  voluntarily  to  renounce  a  be¬ 
nefit,  the  management  of  which  is 
neither  very  complicated  nor  very  ex¬ 
pensive  ;  and  the  produce  of  which 
constantly  finds  a  ready  market 
in  the  avidity  with  which  the  wools 
of  Spain  have  been  hitherto  bought 
up  by  manufacturing  countries.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  royal  exchequer  itself  is 
interested  in  the  support  of  this 
branch  of  industry^  for  the  taxes 
levied  upon  the  export  of  wool 
form  an  important  branch  of  the 
revenue.  They  have  produced 
withm  these  five  years  from  twenty- 
seven  to  twenty-eight  millions  of 
seals.  Such  a  source  could  not  be 
Checked,  without  having  at  hand  a 
certain  and  very  speedy  method  of 
supplying  its  place. 

ei  There  is  a  slower  but  more 
certain  method  by  which  Spain  will 
succeed,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self,  in  getting  rid  of  this  innumer¬ 
able  host  of  animals  which  devour 
her,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves 
yvjien  speaking  of  animals,  the 
oa.me  of  which  alone  awakens  ideas 
qL< innocence  and  peace  y  this  me¬ 
thod  .i.will  be  the  same  with  what 
h&s  to  be  pursued  in  France, 

to i which  the  success  of  that 
nafion-/ may  successively  attract 
ot-I>ers,^  ,-\vhOv  have  hitherto  thought 
that  wool  irom  Spain  was  an  indis- 
p, Citable  .commodity.  Then  will 
the  skgblul  and  greedy  proprietors 
of.  these  p; m men se  docks  be .  obliged 
urn- give  their  industry  and  their  opu¬ 
lence  a  turn,  less  profitable,  per¬ 
haps,  for  themselves,  bat  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  their  country.  Hap¬ 
py  Spain,  if,.  foreseeing  the  effects 
;>t  such  a  revolution,  she  prepares 
beforehand  her  territory ,  for  a  new 
dpstinatipn,  by  multiplying  and  im¬ 


proving  the  roads,  canals,  and  other 
means  of  amelioration  which  are  still 
wanting  ! 

“  In  the  state  in  which  things 
are  at  present,  and  in  which  they 
may  too  long  continue,  their  wool 
is  the  principal  source  of  riches, 
apparently  at  least,  in  Spain.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  of  1/Cj3,  they  exported 
annually  from  Bilboa,  from  20  to 
22,000  bales  of  wool,  most  of  them 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
some' 250  pounds  each  j  and  from 
St.  Andero  about  one-third  of  this 
quantity  was  exported.  Now  these 
are  the  two  ports  from  which  by 
fin*  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
wool  of  the  north  of  Spain  is  ex¬ 
ported.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
exports  of  17Q2,  England  received 
the  greater  part  of  this  commodity, 
Holland  next,  and  France  the  least. 
There  were  exported  at  Bilboa, 
lb,  1/0  bales  for  England,  6,180 
for  Holland,  186  for  Rouen,  654 
for  Ostend,  and  356  for  Hamburgh  j 
and  from  St.  Andero,  there  were 
exported  2,634  for  London,  2,314 
for  Bristol,  1,909  for  Amsterdam, 
and  1,/0Q  for  Rouen. 

“  But  the  year  1792  ought  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  average.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  commerce  of  France  tel t 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
the  war  which  broke  out  in  May 
that  year.  In  ordinary  years  France 
consumes  more  than  four  times  the 
quantity  of  Spanish  wpol,  that  is  tq 
say,  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred 
bales,  and  consequently  more  than 
one  half  of  what  comes  from  the 
northern  ports.  Valuing  the  bales 
on  an  average  at  1,400  reals  per 
quintal, (taking  into  the  estimate  the 
price  of  some  very  fine  Leoneses, 
which,  in  J 7|}2,  were  at  the  price 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred 
reals,  and  the  price  ot  the  common 
wool  which  was  from  1,100  to 
|,150),  and  taking  the  weight  of 
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each  bale  as  at  two  quintals,  we 
shall  find  that  annually,  before  the 
Revolution,  we  received  fine  wool 
from  Spain  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  32,000,000  of  reals. 

Our  manufactories  at  Louviers, 
JElbuef,  Reims,  Abbeville,  Sedan, 
and  that  of  Decretot  in  particular, 
could  not  exist  without  Spanish 
wool  for  their  fine  cloths  5  the 
wool  of  Cfiampaigne  and  of  Berry 
of  which  they  consume  a  grept 
.quantity,  is  only  used  to  mix  up 
for  common  cloths,  and  never  in 
any  great  proportion  enter  into  the 
composition  of  thp  finer  sorts. 
There  are  some  also,  as  cashmeres, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  mixture, 
and  should  be  woven  with  very  pure 
superfine  Leonese.  If  we  succeed 
therefore,  in  sufficiently  extending 
the  propagation  of  sheep  in  France, 
perfected  by  the  crossing  of  (he 
true  Spanish  breed,  we  shall  free 
ourselves  from  an  annual  tribute  to 
Spain  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions 
of  livres.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  return  of  public  spirit  into 
our,  companies  of  merchants  and 
others,  will  find  in  this  argument  a 
motive  for  turning  the  speculations 
of  our  cultivators  towards  this  ame¬ 
lioration  :  it  is  a  speculation  which 
indeed  requires  attention  and  indus¬ 
try,  but  very  little  employment  of 
capital.  But  to  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  wool  trade  in  Spain 
itself. 

ec  It  is  probable  that  from  32  to 
33,000  bales  are  exported,  weighing 
from  200  to  250  pounds  'each.  “  This 
was  the  amount  of  the  exportation 
in  if Q2  from  the  ports  of  Bilbo, a 
duel  St.  And cro,  without  reckoning 
five  or  six  hundred  bales  of  un¬ 
combed  wool ;  for  at  present  ‘almost 
all '’the'  Spanish  wool  is  washed. 
Before  the  increase  6f  the  customs 
upon  unwashed  wool,  which  took 
place  in  17^7  >  almost  all  the  fleeces 


of  the  Leonese  and  Segovian  sheep, 
ap'd  those  called  Sorias  ect  bailer  os  f 
Were  exported  unwashed,  forming 
a  mass  from  1,8DQ  to  2,000  bales, 
of  11  and  12  arrobas,  or  from  2 75 
to  300  pounds  weight  each.  With¬ 
in  these  thirty  years  the  poverty  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  persuasion 
that  manufacturing  nations  could 
not  exist  without  Spanish  wool, 
whatever  might  be  its  price,  have 
induced  the  Spanish  government  to 
increase  the  duties  on  exportation. 

“  From  1 766  to  3  787  these  du¬ 
ties  rose  from  42  reals  12  maravedis 
for  each  arroha  of  washed  wool  to 
fib  reals  28  maravedis,  and  from  21 
reals  six  maravedis  for  wool  in  the 
grease  to  50  reals  four  maravedis. 

“  Notwithstanding  these  succes¬ 
sive  augmentations,  the  exportation 
of  wool  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  lifts  operated  as  one 
of  the  causes,  although" hot  the  prim 
cipal  one,  for  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  cloths.1  The  fise  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  advance  of  the  mate¬ 
rials.  For  about '  thirty  years  the 
price  of'  wool  in  the  grease  or  i  i 
surge,  as  it  is  called,  rose  from  J5 
to  80  reals  for  the  arroba  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Leoneses ,  and  from 
IOO  to  120  for  wool  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  countries  have  not,  however, 
diminished  their  demands  on  this 
account  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
beginning  .of  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  Europe  in  1 79'A  (fid  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wool  from  Spain  was  on  the 
increase.  It  is  at  Marino,  although 
far  distant  from  tile  wool  districts, 
that  the  most  considerable  bargains 
are  made.  There  are  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  four  or  five  houses  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  ’business  5  'they  buy  for 
several  years  in  advance  the  fleeces 
of  those  proprietors  whose  sheep 
appear  to  them  most  eligible.  But 
none  of  the;  Spanish  merchants  have 
2  either 
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either  funds  or  spirit  enough  to 
attempt  these  speculations,  and  they 
leave  the  profit  of  them  in  a  great 
fneasure  to  commercial  nations. 
The  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Dutch,  purchase  the  Segovlan  and 
Leonese  wool  at  Saint  Andero  and 
Bilboa,  not  allowing  even  the  Spa¬ 
niards  a  commission  upon  the  sale. 
They  purchase  the  wool  from  the 
hands  of  the  shepherd,  and  wash 
it  on  their  own  account  ;  the  Dutch 
in  particular  take  a  great  quantity 
in  this  way  ;  not  that  they  employ 
all  this  quantity  themselves,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  merchants  who  have  not 
the  command  of  capital,  are  sure  of 
having  their  wants  supplied,  and 
are  besides  accommodated  with  long 
credit.  F01  the  wool  thus  purchased 
in  its  rough  state,  the  Dutch  factors 
pay  ready  money  5  it  is  then  depo¬ 
sited  in  their  extensive  warehouses, 
and  sold  again  at  a  great  profit  to 
those  who  suit  themselves  with 
particular  sorts.  The  manufacturers 
of  Venders  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
have  in  vain  attempted  to  set  aside 
this  practice,  and  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  direct  from  Spain.  They  ex¬ 
perienced  every  kind  of  inconve¬ 
nience  in  the  attempt ;  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  wool  which 
was  sent  them  ;  they  disputed  about 
the  price,  and  time  of  payment,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  credit  of  fifteen  months, 
and  were  at  length  obliged  tq  return 
to  the  old  custom. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  the  quantity  of  fine  Spanish 
wool  which  is  annually  exported, 
including  Seville,  where  is  wool 
of  the  s  outhern  provinces  i  s  ship¬ 
ped.  I  was  assured  that,  in  ]/pO 
tlr#  export  amounted  to  00,000,000 
reals.  The  following  calculation  will 
prove  that  this  estimate  is  below  the 
real  value. 

“  Bet  us  fix  at  22,000  bales  only 


the  exports  from  Bilboa ;  from  Sb 
Andeio'SOOQ  towhichadd  the  4,500 
exported  from  Seville ;  we  shall 
then  have  a  total  of  74.500  bales ; 
and  supposing  each  bale  to  weigh 
only  2001  bs. 1  the  amount  will  be 
6,900, OOOlbs.  at  ten  reals  per  pound, 
and  this  gives  an  aggregate  of 
69,000,000  reals.  In  this  calcula¬ 
tion  every  thii.g  is  taken  at  the 
lowest  rate,  particularly  the  price 
of  the  wool  5  for  in  1/92  the  super¬ 
fine  Leoneses  were  at  1886,  and  the 
common  wool  at  1150  reals  per 
quintal  ;  consequently  more  than 
18  reals  per  lb.  for  the  first  sort, 
and  upwards  of  11  for  the  latter. 
There  is  no  exaggeration,  therefore, 
in  estimating  at  SO, 000,000  of  reals 
the  sum  Spain  gains  every  year  by 
the  sale  of  wool  •  but  a  general 
peace  can  alone  ensure  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  so  extensive  a  demand. 
Will  France  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  markets,  and  to  con¬ 
sume,  as  before  the  rupture,  more 
that  10,000  bales  per  annum  ?  Yes, 
undoubtedly ;  even  when  the 
change  to  which  we  look  forward 
is  accomplished,  when  even  certain 
interested  views  will  not  be  opposed 
to  its  progress,  and  when  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  avarice  shall  have  given 
way  to  those  of  patriotism  :  preju¬ 
dice  may,  however,  for  a  time 
domineer  over  reason,  and  custom 
over  the  real  interest  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  It  may  be  asked,  if  this 
change  does  not  take  place,  will 
Spain  lose  what  France  gains  ?  As¬ 
suredly  not.  The  revolution  thus 
insensibly  produced  in  its  political 
economy,  will  necessarily  lead  to 
ameliorations,  and  to  the  adoption 
of  new  plans  by  those  proprietors 
who  have  been  deluded  by  their  too 
easily  acquired  opulence.  Some  rich 
individuals  would,  without  doubt, 
be  injured,  but  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

<f  Spaniards, 
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“  Spaniards,  our  allies,  do  not  people,  and  the  exportation  of  it  is 
I  look  with  sensations  of  uneasiness  on  prohibited. 

the  fortunate  efforts  we  have  already  The  greater  part  of  the  sheep 

j  made  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  which  produce  it  are  black,  conse- 
;  your  wool :  we  are  still  far  distant  quently  tjie  cloth  is  of  that  colour. 

from  the  attainment  of  our  objects.  Hence  the  great  quantity  of  brown 
;  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  mantles  is  accounted  for,  which  add 
length  of  time.  Confide  in  that  so  much  to  the  dismal  and  dirty 
versatility  of  which  the  Revolution  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I  has  not  entirely  cured  us  ;  trust  country,  particularly  in  the  two Cas- 
I  to  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  our  tiles.  There  is  also  a  wool  of  a  se- 
peasantry ;  and  consider  also  that  cond  quality,  like  that  of  Valencia, 
the  loss  with  which  you  seem  the  exportation  of  which  is  not  pro- 
threatened  does  not  appear  forrnida-  liibitedj  this  wool  is  employed  in 
hie  to  such  of  your  fellow-citizens  many  manufactories  in  Languedoc, 
as  are  acquainted  with  your  true  in-  but  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  into 
ierests.  Two  of  the  most  en-  cloth  in  the  province  which  pro- 
lightened  ministers  you  have  had  duces  it.  As  to  the  finer  sorts  of 
during  the  present  century.  Cam-  wool,  they  are  employed  in  several 
pillo  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  provinces  of  Spain,  and  particularly 
!  La  Ensenada  under  Ferdinand  the  in  the  manufactory  at  Guadalaxara. 
Sixth,  considered  the  immense  ex-  Strange  vicissitude  !  this  place  owes 
portation  of  your  wool  as  one  of  the  its  existence  to  two  strangers,  who 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  made  a  most  splendid  fortune  at  the 
your  industry j  because,  said  they,  expence  of  tire  natives, 
the  nations  who  were  the  original  “  Cardinal  Alberoni,  in  the  year 
purchasers  sent  it  back  manufactur-  171s,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
ed,  and  resold  it  to  you  at  an  exor-  establishment,  and  placed  it  under 
bitant  advance  in  price  ;  and  because  the  management  of  Ripperda.  At 
the  wools  of  a  coarser  quality  which  first  cloths  of  an  inferior  quality  only 
remained  in  Spain  were  manufac-  were  manufactured,  although  the 
tured  there  at  a  great  expence,  finest  wool  was  made  use  of.  I11 
your  weavers  being  desirous  to  re-  the  time  of  Charles  the  Third  the 
•Com pence  themselves  for  the  high  manufactory  of  San  Fernando  was 
price  and  little  value  of  that  which  removed  to  Guadalaxara,  where  no- 
was  left  them.  In  short,  the  most  thing  but  superfine  cloths  had  been 
enlightened  persons  among  you  are  made.  Since  that  period  various 
of  opinion,  that  to  concur  in  the  di-  manufactories  of  fine  cloths  have 
minutkm  of  your  immense  flocks  of  been  established  at  Guadalaxaria. 
sheep  would  be  to  acquire  a  claim  “  In  1783  this  was  perhaps  the 
upon  your  gratitude  rather  than  most  complete  establishment  of  its 
to  inspire  a  feeling  of  resentment.  kind  in  Europe  :  within  its  walls 
*'  Let  i  t  not  b&  imagined,  how-  was  every  requisite  for  the  manufac- 
ever,  that  Spain  does  not  consume  a  time  of  cloths,  while  the  -tools  and 
part  of  this  wool  in  her  own  manu-  implements  used  in  the  work  were 
factories.  Fora  long  period  all  the  all  made  upon  the  spot.  There 
common  wool  has  been  worked  up  were  24  looms  for  cloths  of  the 
into  cloth  for  uniforms  for  the  troops  first  quality,  properly  called  San 
and  the  dress  of  flie  lower  orders  of  Fernando  cloth ;  one  hundred  for 

the 
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the  second  sort,  and  506  for  serges ; 
with  all  these  they  expected  in  a 
short  time  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  supplies  from  the  English,  to 
whom  for  the  sole  article  of  woollen 
doth,  Spain  paid  annually  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling..  These 
looms  were  contained  in  two  build¬ 
ings,  and  gave  employment  to  3825 
persons,  all  paid  by  the  king  ;  to 
these  may  be  added  a  far  greater 
number  scattered  throughout  La 
Mancha  and  the  Castiles,  who  are 
occupied  in  spinning  wool  for  Gua¬ 
dalaxara.  With  the  exception  of  a 
want  of  economy  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  a  defect  which  has  been  ’since 
remedied,  no  where  could  a  better 
oiganised  establishment  be  found. 
The  city  of  Guadalaxara  also  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  those  around 
it.  I  did  not  remark  a  single  beg¬ 
gar,  nor  even  an  idle  person,  among 
the  15  or  1 6,000  inhabitants  it  con¬ 
tained.  Such  are  the  advantages 
resulting  from  manufactures,'  but 
particularly  those  of  cloth,  which 
have  so  many  tbinute  operations 
connected  with  them,  capable  of 
being  executed  by  old  people  and 
children.  Nature  having  apparent¬ 
ly  condemned  some  of  her  creatures 
to  languish  as  a  burden  upon  the 
arts,  these  establishments  may  be 
said  to  furnish  a  sort  of  supplemen¬ 
tary.  labour  in  favour  of  enfeebled 
or  suffering  humanity. 

41  The  manufactories  of  Gua¬ 
dalaxara  have  undergone  various 
changes  since  the  year  J  /83,  under 
the  auspices  of  different  managers. 
Vallejo  has  recently  brought  them 
to  an  additional  degree  df  perfection, 
although  at  an  immense  ex  pence. 
B  is  successor, Don  Santiago  Romero, 
sacrificed  less  to  fame  than  to  utility 
he  adopted  measures  to  secure  ne\v 
markets  for  the  cloths,  and  caused 
them  to  be  manufactured  according 


to  the  taste  of  the  consumers.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Spaniards  tell  us  that 
.their  manufactories  at  Guadalaxara 
are  on  a  level  with  those  of  Abbe* 
ville ;  and  in  this  respect  they  do 
not  perhaps  exaggerate.  But  it  ivill 
be  credited,  although  they,  have 
wool  from  25  to  3(5  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  we  have',  although 
their  manufactories  are  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  population,  and  by  plen¬ 
ty  of  wood  and  water,  that  their 
cloths  were,  before  the  war,  much 
dearer  than  ours  ?  We  must  indeed 
confess,  and  it  is  admitted  by  un¬ 
prejudiced  Spaniard's  themselves, 
that  they  are  still  behind  us  in  the 
arts  of  dyeing  and  fulling  their 
cloths  3  but  if  we  had,  like  them,  the 
raw  materials,  a  tew  expert  work¬ 
men  in  these  two  branches  would 
be  sufficient  to  '•  bring  our  manufac¬ 
tures  to  the  utmost  perfection.  The 
Spanish  government  is  not  sensible, 
however,  to  the  means  of  attaining 
this  object all  those  arts  of  seduc¬ 
tion  which  rival  -  states  generally 
contrive  to  frustrate,  but  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed,  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  decoy  .workmen  and 
artists  from  France  and  England,  to 
improve  their  . national  manufactures. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1/941 
discovered  that  a  manufacturer  from 
one  of  our  establishments,  whom 
I  shall  not  name,  allowed  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  offer  of  100,000 
piasters  to  establish  a  cloth  manu¬ 
factory  in  Old  Castile,  and  to  bring 
a  hundred  French'  "families  along 
with  him.  The  project  of  course 
did  not  succeed,  for  I  found  no 
trace  of  it  on'  my  second  journey/ 
About  the  same  time  two  of  our 
artists,  whom  [  shall  name,  Quatre- 
mere  d'lsjonval,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  aiid  Chafdr-on,  a  manufac¬ 
turer 
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turer  of  Sedan,  received  proposals  of 
this  nature,  but  rejected  them.  I 
know  that  similar  temptations  have 
since  been  held  out  in  England  with 
better  success. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  have 
some  expert  Workmen  at  home, 
capable  of  bringing  their  cloth 
manufactories  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  perfection ;  among  these  they 
mention  with  respect  Don  Gregario 
Garcia ,  the  present  manager  of  the 
works  established  by  the  minister 
Lerena  at  Valdemaro,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  situated  between  Madrid 
and  Aranjuez,  and  one  of  his  pupils, 
Don  Pedro  Cuesta,  of  Segovia. 

“  Guadalaxara  is  the  only  place 
in  Spain  where  the  famous  Vigonia 
cloth  is  manufactured  ;  it  is  made 
from  a  precious  wool  imported  from 
the  colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Peru,  which  is  no  where  else  to  be 
found.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  weave  this  wool  in  France,  and 
those  who  have  compared  our  Vigo¬ 
nia  cloth  with  that  made  at  Gua- 
dalaxara,  agree  that  ours  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  that  made 
in  Spain  possesses  more  durability, 
either  because  the  Spanish  weavers 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it,  or  because  they 
keep  the  finest  Vigonia  wool  to 
themselves.  These  cloths  are  not 
yet  in  general  use  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  cannot  consequently  be 
procured,  unless  ordered  several 
months  before  they  are  really  want¬ 
ed.  Some  of  these  Vigonias  are 
manufactured  at  the  expence  of  the 
king,  who  sends  them  as  presents 
to  foreign  courts.  In  the  year  1/82 
Charles  the  Third  sent  twenty  pieces 
to  the  Grand  Signior,  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Porte. 
Upon  this  occasion  it  was  said,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  anxious  to  inspire 
the  Turks  with  a  taste  for  their 
cloths,  and  so  prevalent  was  this 


opinion,  that  even  the  manufacturing 
countries  were  somewhat  alarmed. 
How  could  the  Spanish  government 
undertake  this  trade  in  competition 
with  rivals,  who  have  acquired  a 
kind  of  prescriptive  right  from  long 
usage,  and  can  also  boast  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  Spain  in  the  art  of  manu* 
Picturing  woollen  cloths  ?  Would 
it  not  be  wise  in  Spain  first  to  clothe 
the  twenty-two  millions  of  subjects 
who  live  under  per  dominion,  from, 
the  productions  of  her  own  manufac¬ 
tures  ?  But  the  Spaniards  are  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  degree  ofprosperi- 
ty  5  and  ye  I  it  will  not  be  by  measures 
like  those  attempted  in  1/88  that 
they  will  ever  succeed  in  attaining  it. 
At  that  time  the  managers  of  the 
royal  manufactories  could  find  no 
other  expedient  to  sell  off  the  stock 
lying  in  their  warehouses,  to  the 
amount  of  200, 000  piasters,  than 
obtaining  a  decree  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  to  Spanish  America  of 
all  cloth  manufactured  in  any  fo¬ 
reign  country.  This  decree  occasioned 
remonstrances  from  the  English  and 
French  governments,  ?fnd  even  from, 
the  Spanish  merchants,  who  had 
a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign 
cloths  on  hand.  It  was  accordingly 
modified  iq  some  respects  ;  and  had 
not  the  government  consented  to 
this  measure,  necessity,  generally 
fertile  in  fraudulent  resources,  would 
have  found  means  wholly  to  elude 
the  prohibition. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  the 
manufactories  of  Gaudalaxara,  and 
those  of  Brihuega,  situated  about 
four  leagues  distant,  possessing 
about  400  looms  for  fine  cloths, 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
sent  their  goods  to  markets  less  fluc¬ 
tuating  than  their  neighbours.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  179 6  they  had 
an  establishment  at  Madrid,  from 
which  were  sold  from  nine  to  ten 
thousand  pieces  per  month. 

Segovia^ 
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“  Segovia,  celebrated  at  all  times 
for  the  goodness  of  its  wool,  was 
not  less  so  in  former  days  for  the 
number  and  perfection  of  its  manu¬ 
factories.  But  how  has  it  fallen 
from  its  ancient  splendor  ! 

“  The  patriotic  society  of  Segovia 
has  published  a  statement,  that  in 
the  golden  age  of  that  city  it  had  six 
hundred  looms  for  fine  cloths.  In 
1697  it  contained  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  but  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  industry  began  to  re¬ 
vive.  In  1/48  there  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  looms,  which 
employed  4300  persons,  and  con¬ 
sumed  more  than  50,000  zrrobas  of 
unwashed  wool.  Of  late  the  govern¬ 
ment  hasbeen  perhaps  too  strenuous¬ 
ly  occupied  with  the  regeneration 
of  the  manufactures  :  in  1/85, 
however,  there  was  a  plan  laid 
down  for  their  organization,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was,  that  in  the  five 
succeeding  years  they  manufactured 
more  than  4000  pieces.  With  but 
a  few  exceptions,  the  manufacturers 
of  Segovia  are  completely  wedded 
to  old  habits,  and  despise  every  im¬ 
provement.  One  person  only  has 
deserved  the  encouragement  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Don  Laurea no  Ortiz  e s- 
tablished,  in  1779,  a  new  manufac¬ 
tory  of  superfine  cloths,  which  the 
king  patronized  by  granting  him 
some  privileges,  which  were  not, 
however,  injurious  to  others.  Ortiz 
thus  protected  and  encouraged, 
could  not  fail  to  prosper:  in  1786' 
he  had  seventy  looms  and  employ¬ 
ed  2800  persons.  He  soon  accu¬ 
mulated  an  immense  fortune  for  his 
family,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
it;  he  died  in  1788,  and  his  loss 
was  seriously  deplored  by  his  coun¬ 
try.  His  successor  inherited  his 
zeal  and  talents,  and  in  179^  I  was 
assured  that  the  manufactory  had 
not  degenerated.  The  manufactory 
Ortiz  and  that  called  San  Fernan¬ 


do  at  Guadalaxara,  are  said  to  be  th<* 
only  establishments  at  present  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  productions  of  su¬ 
perfine  cloths  :  this  fact  will  appear 
astonishing,  perhaps,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  Spain  abounds  with  the 
finest  wool  in  Europe. 

“  Before  leaving  Segovia  I  am 
desirous  to  conclude  my  observations 
respecting  the  sheep  of  Spain.  In 
the  mountains  adjoining  this  city,  a 
great  part  from  the  wandering  flocks 
pasture  during  the  summer  season. 
They  are  seen  descending  in  the 
course  of  October  along  with  the 
flocks  from  the  mountains  of  the 
ancient  Numantia  (Soria)  quitting 
those  which  separate  the  two  Cas- 
tiles,  and  after  passing  through 
New  Castile,  dispersing  themselves 
in  tfie  plains  of  Estramadura  and 
Andalusia.  Those  which  are  nearer 
the  Sierra  Morena  pass  the  winter 
there.  The  length  of  their  journies 
is  proportioned  to  the  kind  of  pas¬ 
ture  they  obtain.  They  travel  in 
flocks  of  1000  or  1200,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  shepherds;  the 
chief  shepherd  is  called  the  Mayoral 
the  other  the  Zagat.  When  arrived 
at  their  destinations,  they  are  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  various  pasturages 
assigned  to  them.  They  proceed 
011  their  route  again  in  May,  and 
whether  from  custom  or  from  in¬ 
stinct,  they  travel  onward  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  best  adapted  for  them  at  that 
season  ;  the  uneasiness  they  seem  to 
feel  indicates  to  their  guides  any 
necessity  for  a  change  of  situa¬ 
tion. 

Each  flock  belongs  to  one  mas¬ 
ter  called  a  Cavana ,  and  the  whole 
produce  from  the  wool  of  these 
flocks  is  called  pita.  The  Cava  nap 
bear  the  names  of  their  proprietors. 
The  most  numerous  are  those  of  Be- 
jar  and  Negretti,  each  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  60,000  sheep.  That  of  the 
Escuriafl  the  most  famous,  Iras 
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50,000.  Prejudice  or  custom 
makes  the  wool  of  certain  Cavanas 
more  sought  after  than  the  others. 
At  Guadalaxara,  for  instance,  they 
employ  no  wool  but  that  of  Negretti, 
the  Escurial,  and  the  Chartreuse  of 
Pauler.  In  1785  the  ewes  and  rams 
sent  to  Rambouillet  were,  as  may 
be  supposed,  picked  out  from  the 
most  famous  Cavanas  5  among  them 
besides  the  above,  were  the  Cavanas 
the  Marquis  d’lranda,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Perales,  of  Manuel  de 
Balbuenna,  and  of  Count  San  Ra¬ 
fael.  Ot  all  these  various  Cavanas , 
those  of  Paular  are  supposed  to  yield 
tke  finest  wool  in  all  Spain  and 
the  Negretti  sheep  are  remarkable 
for  their  strength  and  the  quantity  of 
their  wool :  ten  rams  from  these 
flocks  were  furnished  to  France. 
They  cost  from  sixty  to  eighty  reals, 
and  the  ewes  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

“  Upon  the  return  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  sheep,  towards  the  month  of 
May,  the  shearing  is  commenced ; 
an  operation  of  great  magnitude  in 
•Spain,  because  performed  upon  a 
large  scale  in  vast  buildings  called 
esquileos,  arranged  so  as  to  receive 
1  whole  flocks  of  40,  50,  and  even 
i  £>0,000  sheep.  The  harvest  and  vin- 
;  tage  have  nothing  so  solemn  in  their 
i  celebration.  It  is  a  time  of  festivity 
i  for  the  proprietors  as  well  as  their 
i  workmen  ;  the  latter  are  divided 
|  Into  certain  classes,  and  to  each  a 
different  brancli  of  the  operation  is 
I  allotted  ;  125  persons  are  found  re- 
'  quisite  to  shear  1000  sheep.  Every 
1  animal  yields  wool  of  three  kinds, 
finer  or  coarser  according  to  the 
j  part  of  the  body  from  which  it  is 
1  taken. 

tf  When  the  shearing  is  finished, 
c  the  produce  is  collected  in  bales,  and 
0  carried  either  to  the  sea -port  towns 
<  for  exportation^  without  any  other 
i  operation,  or  to  certain  places,  de- 
:j  nominated  washing-stations,  in  the 


environs  of  Segovia,  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  Castile.  I  minutely  in¬ 
spected  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  these  stations,  that  of  Ortijosa, 
three  leagues  from  Saint  Udefonso  j 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  opera¬ 
tion,  however  imperfect  and  unne¬ 
cessary  it  may  at  first  appear,  (be¬ 
cause  foreign  manufacturers  repeat 
it  before  using  the  wool)  completely 
answers  the  purpose  in  view,  that 
of  preserving  it  from  being  injured 
in  its  quality,  by  too  long  keeping. 
In  general  about  ten  thousand  quin¬ 
tals  of  wool  are  washed  in  this 
single  station,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  vast  basin,  the  inner  margins  of 
which  are  gently  sloping  meadows 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  wool  is  brought  here  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  taken  from 
the  sheep,  being  in  clotted  tufts  gr 
flocks ;  in  this  form  they  give  it  to 
the  Jpartadgres,  who  divide  it:  into 
three  portions  of  different  qualities: 
and  so  accustomed  are  they  to  this 
business,  that  at  the  first  glance 
they  know  to  what  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  the  flock  of  wool  belongs  which 
first  presents  itself.  The  three 
qualities  of  the  wool  being  thus  sepa¬ 
rated,  they  are  spread  upon  wooden 
hurdles  they  are  then  scattered 
about  and  beaten,  in  order  to  clear 
them  from  the  dust  and  filth  which 
adhere  to  them,  and  are  afterwards 
carried  to  the  washing  place. 

<f  From  two  large  stopcocks  fitted 
into  an  immense  cauldron,  boiling, 
water  flows  into  three  square  pits, 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  Three  men 
are  then  employed  to  stir  the  wool 
in  every  direction ;  each  kind  of 
wool  is  washed  separately  and  re¬ 
quires  water  more  or  less  bet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fineness  of  its  quality. 

‘f  When  this  operation  is  finished, 
the  wool  is  again  spread  out  upon 
hurdles,  for  the  purpose  of  extract¬ 
ing 
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!ng  the  filthy  parts  which  the  water 
has  began  to  dissolve.  Those  which 
'are  clotted  with  dirt  and  unfit  for 
use,  are  detached  with  the  hand, 
laid  aside,  and  the  produce  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  de¬ 
parted  souls ;  for  in  Spain  religion 
is  introduced  into  all  the  minutiae 
of  social  life.  The  Spaniards  en¬ 
deavour,  by  this  association,  to  give 
an  air  of  sanctity  to  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  their  wealth,  and  even  to  their 
pleasures. 

<l,c  The  hurdles  are  afterwards 
placed  between  the  wells  and  a  nar¬ 
row  aqueduct  through  which  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  cold  water  flows.  A  man 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  water¬ 
course  receives  the  wool  and  throws 
It  in  5  it  is  then  taken  by  five  men, 
ranged  one  by  one  below  him,  who 
successively  tread  upon  it,  and  trans¬ 
mit  it  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Lower  down  are  other  workmen, 
who  also  stop  it  as  it  passes,  and 
throw  it  on  a  stone  shelf,  where 
they  wring  it,  and  below  this  there 
is  a  small  drain.  A  grating  is  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  this  drain,  to 
prevent  any  part  of  the  wool  from 
being  carried  off  by  the  current. 

When  the  \vool  is  well  wrung 
it  is  spread  upon  the  sloping  mea¬ 
dows  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  four  days,  in 
order  to  dry  it  completely.  When 
■well  dried  it  is  put  into  large  sacks 
on  which  are  two  marks,  one  indi¬ 
cating  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
the  other  the  name  of  the  flock 
which  produced  it.  In  this  state 
it  is  exported ;  so  that  when  we  see 
bales  of  Spanish  wool  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  we  mw  thus  ascertain 
its  quality  and  the  p„  .ce  from  which 
it  came.  The  time  is  perhaps  not 
far  distant  when  the  introduction 
of  wool  from  Spain  by  our  roads 
will  cease,  when  our  harbours  will 
serve  only  as  entrepots  for  this  pre¬ 


cious  production,  and  when  we  shall 
have  no  occasion  to  go  from  home 
to  procure  wool  from  our  own  ma¬ 
nufactures.  Let  not  Spain  look 
upon  our  success  with  an  envious 
eye,  let  not  her  allies  be  considered 
as  dangerous  rivals.  When  they 
have  even  deprived  her  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  this  advantage, 
will  not  many  others  remain  which 
she  will  enjoy  without  a  competitor  L 
The  field  of  industry  is  so  wide, 
and  its  resources  are  so  various, 
that  every  nation  may  cultivate  it 
without  injury  to  its  neighbours. 
The  deadly  feuds  of  nations,  like 
lawsuits  between  individuals,  are 
best  prevented  by  making  mankind 
acquainted  with  each  other,  or  ex¬ 
plaining  their  true  interest. 

“  Until  this  desirable  change 
takes  place,  Spain  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  export,  as  usual,  abun¬ 
dance  of  wool.  At  the  period  when 
the  peace  of  Basle  was  concluded, 
there  were  in  the  ports  of  Spain 
l6',000  bales  of  wool  which  could 
not  be  forwarded  on  account  of  the: 
war. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  that 
peace,  our  manufacturers  of  Sedan,, 
of  Louviers,  and  Elbuef,  and  event; 
some  houses  in  Paris  and  Orleans,,, 
have  commissioned  wool  from  Spain, 
but  certainly  in  smaller  quantities  thasnr 
before  the  war.  The  same  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  those  of  Sedan,  Reims',,, 
and  Venders,  still  continue  to  order1 
this  commodity  :  but  Spanish  wool,, 
the  price  of  which  has  been  so  muchr 
raised  by  reiterated  augmentations 
of  the  export  duties  within  these 
few  years,  has  had  to  encounter  ther 
competition  of  the  wool  of  our  owin' 
Merinos;  and  if  pains  are  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity,  and  to  improves 
the  quality,  of  the  latter,  it  will,  it! 
sold  at  a  moderate  price,  soon  furnishi: 
a  substitute  for  the  real  Spanish! 
wool. 

<r  England; 
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*  England  still  affords  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  market  tor  Spanish  wool  • 
and  has  even  imported  a  greater 
cjuantity  of  late  years  than  formerly 
In  l/SS  it  was  calculated,  that  in 
each  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
about  10,000  bales  of  Spanish  wool 
were  sent  to  England.  In  1800 
they  reckoned  16,650.  It  may  be 
conjectured,  however,  that  the  na¬ 
turalization  ot  Merinos  which  has 
succeeded  in  England,  as  well  as  in 


every  other  country,  will  diminish 
thia  importation.  Should  the  case 
be  otherwise*  it  must  arise  from  an 
increase  in  the  manufactures  of  that 
country,  or  from  the  English  wool- 
dealers  refusing  te  pay  any  higher 
for  Merino  wool,  than  for  that  of 
the  sheep  of  the  country  ;  in  which 
Case,  the  farmers  will  have  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  increase  their,  stock 
of  Merinos." 
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Ode  to  the  New  Year. 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esa.  Poet  Laureat, 

BEHOLD  yon  lurid  Orb  that  seems 

Devious  thro’  aether's  paths  to  stray. 

And,  while  with  baleful  light  it  gleams. 

Appears  to  trace  no  certain  way  ; 

No  influence  mild  with  genial  force 
Waits  oil  its  desult’ry  course  j 
But  myriads  view  its  streaming  hair 
Shed  death  and  horror  thro’  the  air. 

While  even  Science’s  piercing  sight. 

Clear  from  the  mists  of  visionaiy  fears. 

Anxious  beholds  th’  erratic  Stranger’s  flight. 

Lest  mingling  with  the  planetary  spheres. 

It  shake  the  order  of  the  mighty  frame. 

Destroy  with  pond’rous  shock,  or  melt  with  sulph’rous  flame. 

Such  is,  alas !  the  dread  that  waits 
0n  savage  Inroad’s  wild  career. 

While  trembling  round,  the  peaceful  states 
Survey  its  meteor-course  with  fear. 

And  as  the  immortal  mandate  guides, 

And  points  the  Comet  where  to  stray  : 

So  thro’  the  battle’s  crimson  tides. 

It  points  ambition’s  fatal  way 
Submissive  both  th’  Eternal’s  will  perform, 

As  act  his  high  behest  the  earthquake  and  the  storm. 

JBut  as,  with  ray  benign  and  bland. 

The  radiant  Ruler  of  the  y*ar 
Sheds  plenty  on  the  smiling  land, 

Where-e’er  his  vivifying  beams  appear. 

Now  wakes  the  roseate  bloom  of  Spring, 

Fanil’ d  by  young  Zephyr’s  tepid  wing. 

Or  clothes  the  wide  expanding  plain. 

With  Summer’s  fruits  and  Autumns  grain  ; 

Or  gathering  from  the  watery  shores 
Sources  of  vegetable  stores. 

Renews  scorch’d  Earth’s  exhausted  powers 
With  balmy  dews  and  gentle  showers ; 
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So  from  the  patriot  Monarch’s  care, 

Whose  breast  no  dreams  of  conquest  move. 
Founding  his  glory  on  his  people’s  love, 

And  proud  to  boast  unbounded  empire  there. 

The  copious  rills  of  Peace  dothestic  stream. 

Warm  glows  fair  Virtue’s  flame,  arid  bright  Religion’s  beam, 

O  Britain,  may  thy  happy  coast* 

Tho’  loud  oppression  rage  around, 

To  the  applauding  nations  boast 

One  shore  with  peace,  with  mercy  crown’d  1 
Still  may  thy  hospitable  seat 
To  suffering  greatness  yield  a  safe  retreat  $ 

For  when  the  sacred  hat  of  the  skies 
First  caus’d  thy  sea-encircled  realm  to  rise* 

It  bade  it  an  eternal  column  stand, 

I  acred  to  want  and  woe  to  every  clime  and  land  ? 
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[By  the  same.] 

"OT  With  more  joy  when  gathering  round* 
_  ,  Dark  mists  the  face  of  Heaven  deform, 
When  howls  the  wind  with  hollow  sound. 
Preluding  to  the  rising  storm  ; 

We  thro’  the  severing  clouds  descry 
Of  cheering  light  a  golden  gleam  5 
And  hail  awhile  the  clearing  sky. 

And  feel  awhile  the  genial  beam  5 
Than  now,  when  spreading  wide  and  far. 

Roars  the  tremendous  peal  of  war. 

We  bless  of  peace  and  joy  the  ray. 

That  gilds  the  happy  hours  of  George’s  natal  day, 

From  regions  wrapp’d  in  endless  snow, 

Eternal  Winter's  drear  domain. 

To  where  Sol’s  fervid  axles  glow 
Incessant  o*er  the  arid  plain. 

The  Muses  look  with  anxious  eye 
To  see  the  clouds  of  discord  fly. 

That  the  loud  clarion’s  warlike  sound, 

Which  awes  a  trembling  world,  may  ceasa, 
And  all  their  tuneful  choir  around 
May  strike  the  lyre  to  notes  of  Peace  > 

The  scenes  of  horror  and  of  death  be  o’er, 

And  fell  Ambition  grasp  her  iron  rod  no  more, 
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Vain  are  their  hopes,  their  vows  are  vain 
War  still  protracts  his  bloody  reign  5 
And  when  these  halcyon  hours  are  past 
That  lull  awhile  the  stormy  blast. 

The  Muse  again  in  martial  lays. 

Must  bid  her  voice  the  Song  of  Battle  raise  j 
Must  shew  that  all  the  joys  that  smile 
On  Britain’s  Heaven*protected  Isle, 

Call  on  her  Sons  with  tenfold  might 
To  stem  the  threatening  waves  of  fight. 

Whelm  in  the  ensanguin’d  tide  their  country’s  ioes. 

And  guard  with  giant  arm  the  blessings  Heaven  bestows, 
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On  the  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Composed  in  the  Author's  1  Jth  Year . 


fTrom  Mr.  Hayley’s  Edition  of  Mr.  Cowper’s  Translation  of 

Milton’s  Latin  and  Italian  Poems.] 

SILENT  I  sat,  dejected  and  alone. 

Making,  in  thought,  the  public  woes  nry  owrn. 

When,  first,  arose  the  image  in  my  breast 
Of  England’s  sufferings  by  that  scourge,  the  Pest ! 

How  death,  his  fun’ral  torch  and  scythe  in  hand. 

Entering  the  lordliest  mansions  of  the  land. 

Has  laid  the  gem-illumin’d  palace  low. 

And  levell’d  tribes  of  nobles,  at  a  blow. 

I,  next,  deplor’d  the  fam’d  paternal  pair. 

Too  soon  to  ashes  turn’d,  and  empty  air  ! 

The  heroes  next,  whom  snatch’d  into  the  skies. 

All  Belgia  saw,  and  follow’d  with  her  sighs. 

But  thee  far  most  I  mourn’d,  regretted  most, 

Winton’s  chief  shepherd,  and  her  worthiest  boast ! 

Pour’d  out  in  tears  I  thus  complaining  said  : 

Heath,  next  in  pow’r  to  him,  who  rules  the  dead !  . 

1s  t  not  enough  that  all  the  woodlands  yield 
To  thy  fell  force,  and  ev’ry  verdant  field. 

That  lilies,  at  one  noisome  blast  of  thine. 

And  ev’n  the  Cyprian  queen’s  owrn  roses,  pine. 

That  oaks  themselves,  although  the  running  rill 
Suckle  their  roots,  must  wither  at  thy  will. 

That  all  the  winged  nations,  even  those. 

Whose  Heav’n-directed  flight  the  future  shows. 

And  all  the  beasts,  that  in  dark  forests  stray, 

And  all  the  herds  of  Proteus  are  thy  prey. 
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Ah  envious  !  arm’d  with  pow’rs  so  unconfin  d  ! 
Why  stain  thy  hands  with  blood  of  human  kind? 
Why  take  delight  with  darts,  that  never  roam,  ^ 
To  chase  a  Heaven-born  spirit  from  her  home  ?” 

While  thus  1  mourn’d,  the  star  of  evening  stood. 
Now  newly  ris’n  above  the  western  flood. 

And  Phoebus  from  his  morning-goal  again 
Had  reach’d  the  gnlphs  of  the  Iberian  main. 

I  wish’d  repose,  and,  on  my  couch  reclin’d 
Took  early  rest,  to  night  and  sleep  resign'd. 

When — Oh  for  words  to  paint  what  I  beheld  ! 

I  seem’d  to  wander  in  a  spacious  held, 

Where  all  the  champaign  glow’d  with  purple  light 
Like  that  of  sun-rise  on  the  mountain  height  3 
Flow’rs  over  all  the  field,  of  ev’ry  hue  1 
That  ever  Iris  wore,  luxuriant  grew. 

Nor  Chloris,  with  whom  am’rous  Zephyrs  play, 
Ee’r  dress’d  Alcinous’  garden  half  so  gay. 

A  silver  current,  like  the  Tagus,  roll  d 
O’er  golden  sands,  but  sands  of  purer  gold. 

With  dewy  airs  Favonius  farm’d  the  flow  rs. 

With  airs  awaken’d  under  rosy  bow’rs. 

Such,  poets  feign,  irradiated  all  o’er 
The  sun’s  abode  on  India’s  utmost  shore. 

While  I,  that  splendor,  and  the  mingled  shade 
Of  fruitful  vines,  with  wonder  fixt  -survey’d. 

At  once,  with  looks,  that  beam’d  celestial  grace. 
The  seer  of  Winton  stood  before  my  face. 

His  snowy  vesture’s  hem  descending  low 
His  golden  sandals  swept,  and  pure  as  snow 
New-fallen  shone  the  mitre  on  his  brow. 

Wher  e’er  he  trod  a  tremulous  sweet  sound 
Of  gladness  shook  the  flow’ry  scene  around: 
Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  wings. 

The  trumpet  shakes  the  sky,  all  aether  rings. 

Each  chaunts  his  welcome,  folds  him  to  his  breast. 
And  thus  a  sweeter  voice  than  all  the  rest : 

«  Ascend,  my  son  !  thy  father’s  kingdom  share  ! 
My  son  !  henceforth  be  free’d  from  ev’ry  care  1” 
So  spake  the  voice,  end  at  its  tender  close 
With  psaltry’s  sound  th’  angelic  band  arose. 

Then  night  retir’d,  and  chas’d  by  dawning  day 
The  visionary  bliss  pass’d  all  away. 

I  mourn’d  my  banished  sleep,  with  fond  concern  3 
Frequent  to  me  may  dt  earns  like  this  return  !” 
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ELEG  Y„ 

/  t  .  1  *.  ,  . 

To  his  Tutor,  Thomas  Yotjn<S, 

0haplam  to  the  English  Factory  at  Hamburgh1-, 

Written  in  the  Author  s  1  Sth  year „ 

[From  the  same.] 

.  |  / 

HENCE  my  epistle— skim  the  deep— fly  o’er 
Yon  smooth  expanse  to  the  Teutonic  shore  l 
Haste — lest  a  friend  should  grieve  for  thy  delay — 
And  the  Gods  grant,  that  nothing  thwart  thy  way  1 
I  will  myself  invoke  the  king,  who  binds. 

In  his  Sicanian  echoing  vault,  the  winds. 

With  Doris  and  her  nymphs*  and  all  the  throng 
Of  azure  Gods,  to  speed  thee  safe  along. 

But  rather,  to  insure  thy  happier  haste. 

Ascend  Medea’s  chariot,  if  thou  may’st  $ 

Or  that,  whence  young  Triptolemus  of  yore 
Descended,  welcome  on  the  Scythian  shore. 

The  sands,  that  line  the  German  coast,  descried. 

To  opulent  Hamburga  turn  aside ! 

So  called,  if  legendary  fame  he  true. 

From  Hama,  whom  a  cluh-arm’d  Cimbrian  slew  ! 
There  lives,  deep-learn’d  and  primitively  just, 

A  faithful  steward  of  his  Christian  trust. 

My  friend,  and  ftvorite  hmate  of  my  heart. 

That  now  is  forced  to  want  its  better  part ! 

What  mountains  now,  and  seas,  alas  S  how  wide  ! 
From  me  this  other,  dearer  self  divide. 

Dear,  as  the  sage  renown’ d  for  moral  truth 
To  the  prime  spirit  of  the  attic  youth ! 

Dear,  as  the  Stagy  rite  to  Ammon’s  son, 

His  pupil,  who  disdain’d  the  world  he  won  ! 

Nor  so  did  Chiron,  or  so  Phoenix  shine 
In  young  Achilles’  eyes,  as  he  in  mine. 

First  led  by  him  thro’  sweet  Aonian  shade 
Each  sacred  haunt  of  Pindus  I  survey’d  5 
And  favor’d  by  the  muse,  whom  I  implor’d. 

Thrice  on  my  lip  the  hallow’d  stream  I  pour’d. 

But  thrice  the  sun’s  resplendent  chariot  roll’d 
To  Aries,  has  new  ting’d  his  fleece  with  gold. 

And  Chloris  twice  has  dress’d  the  meadows  gay. 

Anti  twice  has  summer  parch’d  their  bloom  away# 
Since  last  delighted  on  his  looks  I  hung. 

Or  my  ear  drank  the  music  of  his  tongue : 
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.Fly,  therefore,  and  surpass  the  tempest’s  speed ! 

Aware  thyself,  that  there  is  urgent  need  ! 

Him,  entering,  thou  shalt  haply  seated  see 
Beside  his  spouse,  his  infants  on  his  knee. 

Or  turning,  page  by  page,  with  studious  look. 

Some  bulky  father,  or  God’s  holy  book.  , 

Or  minist’ring  (which  is  his  weightiest  care) 

To  Christ’s  assembled  flock  their  heavenly  fare. 

Give  h  im,  whatever  his  employment  he. 

Such  gratulation,  as  lie  claims  from  me  \ 

And,  wTith  a  down-cast  eye,  and  carriage  meek. 

Addressing  him,  forget  not  thus  to  speak  ! 

If,  compass’d  round  with  arms  thou  const  attend 
To  verse,  verse  greets  thee  from  a  distant  friend. 

Long  due,  and  late,  I  left  the  English  shore ; 

But  make  me  welcome  for  that  cause  the  more, 

Such  from  Ulysses,  his  chaste  wife  to  cheer. 

The  slow  epistle  came,  tho*  late,  sincere, 

But  w'herefore  this?  why  palliate  I  the  deed. 

For  which  the  culprit’s  self  could  hardly  plead? 

Self-charged,  and  self-eondemn’d,  his  proper  part 
He  feels  neglected,  with  an  aching  heart  j 
But-thou  forgive— ^delinquents,  who  confess. 

And  pray  forgiveness,  merit  anger  less 5 
From  timid  foes  the  lion  turns  away. 

Nor  yawns  upon  or  rends  a  crouching  prey. 

Even  pike- wielding  Thracians  learn  to  spare. 

Won  by  soft  influence  of  a  suppliant  prayer  j  " 

And  Heav’n’s  dread  thunderbolt  arrested  stands 
By  a  cheap  victim,  and  uplifted  hands. 

Long  had  he  wish’d  to  write,  but  was  withheld. 

And,  writes  at  last,  by  love  alone  compell’d. 

For  fame,  too  often  true,  when  she  alarms. 

Reports  thy  neighbouring-fields  a  scene  of  arms  j 
Thy  city  against  fierce  besiegers  barr’d. 

And  all  the  Saxon  chiefs  for  light  prepar’d. 

Enyo  wastes  thy  country  wide  around. 

And  saturates  with  blood  the  tainted  ground  : 

Mars  rests  contented  in  his  Thrace  no  more. 

But  goads  his  steeds  to  fields  of  German  gore. 

The  ever  verdant  olive  fades  and  dies. 

And  peace,  the  tr, urn  pet-hating  goddess,  flies, 

Flies  from  that  earth  which  justice  long  had  left. 

And  leaves  the  world  of  its  last  guard  bereft. 

^  ‘c  Thus  horror  girds  thee  round.  Meantime  alone. 

1  hou  dwell’st,  and  helpless  in  a  soil  unknown  5 
Poor,  and  receiving  from  a  foreign  hand 
The  aid  deified  thee  in  thy  native  land. 

Oh,  ruthless  country,  and  unfeeling  more 
Than  thy  own  billow- beaten  chalky  shore ! 
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Leav’st  thou  to  foreign  care  the  worthies,  given 
By  Providence,  to  guide  thy  steps  to  Heav’n  ?  A 
His  ministers,  commissioned  to  proclaim 
Eternal  blessings  in  a  Saviour’s  name  ! 

Ah  then  most  worthy,  with  a  soul  unfed. 

In  Stygian  night  to  lie  for  ever  dead  !  ! 

So  once  the  venerable  Tishbite  stray’d 
An  exil’d  fugitive  from  shade  to  shade. 

When,  flying  Ahab,  and  his  fury  wife, 

Jn  lone  Arabian  wilds,  he  shelter’d  life  j 
So,  from  Philippi,  wander’d  forth  forlorn 
Cilician  Paul,  with  sounding  scourges  torn  5 
And  Christ  himself,  so  left,  and  trod  no  more. 
The  thankless  Gergesene’s  forbidden  snore. 

But  thou  take  courage  !  strive  against  despair ! 
Quake  not  with  dread,  nor  nourish  anxious  care ! 
Grim  war,  indeed,  on  ev’ry  side  appears. 

And  thou  art  menac’d  by  a  thousand  spears  3. 

Yet  none  shall  drink  thy  blood,  or  shall  offend 
Ev’n  the  defenceless  bosom  of  my  triend. 

For  thee  the  fEgis  of  thy  God  shall  hide, 
Jehovah’s  self  shall  combat  on  thy  side. 

The  same,  who  vanquish’d  under  Sion’s  tow  rs. 
At  silent  midnight,  all  Assyria’s  pow’rs. 

The  same  who  overthrew,  in  ages  past, 
Damascus’  sons,  that  laid  Samaria  waste 
Their  king  he  fill’d  and  them  with  fatal  fears. 

By  mimic  sounds  of  clarions  in  their  ears. 

Of  hoofs,  and  wheels,  and  neighings  from  afar. 
Of  clashing  armour,  and  the  din  ot  war. 

Thou,  therefore,  (as  the  most  afflicted  may) 
Still  hope  and  triumph,  o’er  thy  evil  day  ! 

Look  forth,  expecting  happier  times  to  come. 
And  to  enjoy,  once  more,  thy  native  home  ! 


SONNET, 

[From  the  same.] 

AS  on  a  hill-top  rude,  when  closing  day  ' 

Imbrowns  the  scene,  some  past  ral  maiden  fail 
Waters  a  lovely  foreign  plant  with  caie. 

Borne  from  its  native  genial  airs  away. 

That  scarcely  can  its  tender  bud  display. 

So,  on  my  tongue  these  accents,  new,  and  rare* 
Are  flow’rs  exotic,  which  Love  waters  there. 

While  thus,  O  sweetly  scornful !  I  essay 
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Thy  praise,  in  verse,  to  British  ears  unknown. 

And  Thames  exchange  for  Amo’s  fair  domain  ; 

So  Love  has  will’d,  and  oft’times  Love  has  shown. 
That  what  he  wills,  he  never  wills  in  vain. 

O  that  this  hard  and  steril  breast  might  be. 

To  Him,  who  plants  from  Heav’n,  a  soil  as  free  !” 


EULOGY  ON  THE  NINE  GLORIES  OF  ENGLAND, 

[From  Mr.  Scott’s  Marmion.] 

TkJOVEMBER’s  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 

1^1  November’s  leaf  is  red  and  sear: 

Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 

Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 

You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 

So  thick  the  tangled  green-wood  grew. 

So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through  : 

Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 

An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 

Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 

And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 

Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn’s  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed  ; 

No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 

Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam  3 
Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell. 

That  bloomed  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell  j 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 

The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 

To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven. 

Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 

And  yet  a  watery  sun-beam  shines  ; 

In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither’d  sward  and  wintry  sky. 

And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill. 

Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon’s  rill  : 

The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle’s  fold. 

And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  5 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 

But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel  3 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 

As  deepet  moans  the  gathering  blast. 
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My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild. 

As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 

Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 

And  wail  the  daisy’s  vanished  flower  ; 

Their  summer  gambols  tell  and  mourn, 

Amd  anxious  ask,— Will  spring  return. 

And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 

And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.  The  daisy’s  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower  5 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 

The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 

The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 

And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 

Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings  • 

The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears. 

And  in  her  glory  re-appears*, 

But  Oh  !  my  country’s  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 

What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike,  and  the  wise  $ 

The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain’s  weal. 
The  hand,  that  grasped  the  victor’s  steel  3 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  5 
But  vainly,  vainly,  may  he  shine. 

Where  Glory  weeps  o’er  Nelson’s  shrine  j 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 

That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,,  thy  hallow’d  tomb  £ 
Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 

O  never  let  those  names  depart  ! 

Say  to  your  sons,*—  Lo,  here  his  grave. 

Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave. 

To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin, 

Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given ; 
Where’er  his  country’s  foes  were  found. 

Was  heard  the  fated  thunder’s  sound. 

Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore. 

Boiled,  blazed,  destroyed,— and  was  no  more. 
Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perished  worth. 

Who  bade  the  conqueror'  go  forth. 

And  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar  5 
Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprise, 
for  Britain’s  weal  was  early  wise  3 
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Alas  1  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 

For  Britain’s  sins,  an  early  grave  3 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour,, 

A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power. 

Spurned  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 

And  served  his  Albion  for  herself ; 

Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection’s  bursting  rein, 

O’er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gained. 

The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrained. 

Shewed  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause* 

And  brought  the  freeman’s  arm  to  aid  the  freeman's  laws* 

Had’st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp’d  of  power, 

A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 

When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  3 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light. 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright  3 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 

Thy  strength  had  propp’d  the  tottering  throne* 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 

The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  srncke. 

The  trumpet’s  silver  sound  is  still. 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Oh,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 

When  Death,  just  hovering,  claimed  his  prey, 

With  Palinure’s  unaltered  mood, 

Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  3 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled. 

With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 

Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 

The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way  ! 

Then,  while  on  Britain’s  thousand  plains. 

One  unpolluted  church  remains. 

Whose  peaceful  bells  ne’er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin’s  maddening  sound. 

But  still,  upon  the  hallowed  day. 

Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray  3 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 

Grace  his  cold  marble  with  a  tear,— 

He  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 

Because  his  Rival  slumbers  nigh  3 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb  3 
Lest  it  be  said  o’er  Fox’s  tomb. 

For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 

When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most  3 
Mourn,  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 

And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  3 
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And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 

To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 

And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy’s  glow, — . 

They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below  : 

And,  if  thou  mourn  st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 

Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 

And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 

Here ,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings  ; 

Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 

Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung 
Here ,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 

As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen. 

All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  5 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 

O  here  let  prejudice  depart. 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 

Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died  ! 

When  Europe  crouch’d  to  France’s  yoke. 

And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 

And  the  firm  Russian’s  purpose  brave 
Was  barter’d  by  a  timorous  slave. 

Even  then  dishonour’s  peace  he  spurned. 

The  sullied  olive-branch  returned. 

Stood  for  his  country’s  glory  fast. 

And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast. 

Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour’d  grave ; 

And  ne’er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed. 

How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd ! 

Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 

Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 

Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand. 

Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E  er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 

2  hese  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 

The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talents  gone, 
for  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone. 

Where, 
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Where,— taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox’s  grave  the  tear, 

’Twill  trickle  to  his  rival’s  bier 3 

O’er  Pitt’s  the  mournful  requiem  sounds 

And  Fox’s  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

(t  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die  j 
<r  Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 
<f  But  search  the  land  ot  living  men, 

"  Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  V* 


DESCRIPTION  OF  LORD  MARMION. 
[From  the  same.] 

I. 

DAY  sat  on  Norham’s  castled  steep. 

And  Tweed’s  fair  river  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot’s  mountains  lone : 

The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon  Keep, 

The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 

The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 

The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 

Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height : 

Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 

Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 

St.  George’s  banner,  broad  and  ga|. 

Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 
Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung 3 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 

The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search; 

The  castle  gates  were  barr’d  3 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  ^urch,  N 

Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 

Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
gome  apcient  Border  gathering  song. 


A  distant 


III. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears, 
Jde  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O’er  HornclifF-hill,  a  plump  of  spsars. 
Beneath  a  pennon  gay  $ 

A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Light  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 
Before  the  dark  array. 

Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 

1  hat  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew  ; 

The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 

And  warned  the  Captain  in  the  hall. 
For  well  the  blast  he  knew  • 

And  joyfully  that  Knight  did  call, 

Ig  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

IV. 

Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 
Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 

And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 

And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 
And  all  our  trumpets  blow  ■ 

And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot : 

Lord  Mar m ion  waits  below.”—* 

I  hen  to  the  castle’s  lower  ward 
Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
if  he  iron-studded  gates  unbarred, 
Baised  the  portcullis’  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparred. 

And  let  the  draw-bridge  fall. 

V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod. 

His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle-bow  • 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been ; 

JL  he  scar  011  his  brown  cheek  revealed 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  held ; 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire. 
Shewed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire 
°f  thought  upon  his  cheek. 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
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His  forehead  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 

His  thick  moustache  and  curly  hair. 

Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there. 

But  more  through  toil  than  age  5 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb. 

Shewed  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 

But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim. 

In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel 
In  mail,  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel ; 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 

Was  all  with  burnish’d  gold  emboss’d  § 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest. 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 

E’en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield. 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

“  Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  bight;’ 

Blue  was  the  charger’s  broidered  rein  3 
Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  mane  3 
The  knightly  housing’s  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp’d  with  golcL 

VII* 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  ’squires. 

Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  3 
They  burned  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  3 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame. 

Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 

And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  3 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 

Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 

And  frame  love  ditties  passing  rare., 

And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair* 

VIII, 

Four  men»at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 

With  halberd,  bill,  and  battle-axe  : 

They  bore  Lord  Marmion’s  lance  so  strong. 

And  led  his  sumpter  mules  along. 

And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 

The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 

On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  3 
Like  swallow’s  tail,  in  shape  and  hue. 

Flutter'd  the  streamer  glassy  blue. 

Where, 
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Where*  blazoned  sable,  as  before. 

The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two* 

In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 

With  falcons  broider’d  on  each  breast* 
Attended  on  their  lord’s  behest. 

Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 

Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 

And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong^ 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array* 

Shewed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way. 


THE  HOST’S  TALE. 
[From  the  same.} 
XIX. 


**  JOk.  ^kERK  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
.XjL  Since  Alexander  tilled  our  throne* 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 

And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 

A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  * 

A  wiser  never*  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  * 

The  same  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall. 

I  would.  Sir  Knight*  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof*  and  ample  size* 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies  : 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 

•  The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round* 

There  never  toiled  a  mortal  arm. 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm) 

And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say* 

That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artizans  of  hell* 

Who  laboured  under  Hugo’s  spell* 

Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean’s  war* 

Among  the  caserns  of  Dunbar. 


His 


xx„ 

•*  The  king  Lord  Gifford’s  castle  sought. 
Deep-labouring  with  uncertain  thought : 
Even  then  he  mustered  all  his  host, 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  firth  of  Clyde, 

There  floated  Haco’s  banner  trim. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Gifford  deep  beneath  the  ground. 
Heard  Alexander’s  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change. 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 

Came  forth,— a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ! 
His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white  j 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh’s  Magi  wore ; 

His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and  spell 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle  $ 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man’s  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  j 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXL 

i(  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  marked  strange  lines  upon  his  face  } 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim. 

His  eye-sight  dazzled  seemed,  and  dim. 

As  one  unused  to  upper  day  ; 

Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  griesly  sire. 

In  this  unwonted  wild  attire 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run. 

He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 

I  know,”  he  said,— his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seemed  its  hollow  force,— 

I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 

Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal’s  hold  : 

Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom’s  future  weal  or  woe  ; 

But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 

His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 
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XXII. 

st  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 

Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 

Can  read,  in  fixed  or  wandering  star* 

The  issue  of  events  afar  $ 

But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold, 

-Save  when  by  mightier  force  controuledb 
Such  late  1  summoned  to  my  hall ; 

And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 

That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
1  deemed  a  refuge  from  the  spell. 

Yet,  obstinate,  in  silence  still, 

The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skilb 
But  thou,— who  little  k  no  west  thy  might. 

As  born  upon  that  blessed  night, 

When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan. 
Proclaimed  helps  empire  overthrown,*— 

With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel, 

Besponse  denied  to  magic  spell.” — 

Gramercy,”  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

™  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 

And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand. 

The  gift  of  Coeur-de- Lion’s  hand, 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.”— 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renewed.—** ■ 
*(  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  ! — mark  i 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down  : 

A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 

And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy  : 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed— 
Upon  him  l  and  St.  George  to  speed  ! 

If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know, 

Whate’er  these  airy  sprites  can  shew  j— 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
lam  no  warrant  for  $hy  life.”— 

XXIII, 

t(  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 

Alone,  and  armed,  rode  forth  the  king 
To  that  old  camp’s  deserted  round  : — 

Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound, 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  $ 
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The  moor  arotind  is  brown  and  bare. 

The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 

The  spot  our  village  children  know* 

For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow ; 

But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight. 

That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night! 

The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 

Gives  ample  space  for  full  career  5 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  Heaven, 

By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 

The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 

Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast  5 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring. 

Appeared  the  form  of  England’s  king  j 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 

In  Palestine  waged  holy  war  : 

Yet  arms  like  England’s  did  he  wield. 

Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 

Alike  his  Syrian  courser’s  frame. 

The  rider’s  length  of  limb  the  same  s 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 

Fell  Edward  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

se  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start* 

But  soon  he  mann’d  his  noble  heart. 

And  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 

The  Elfin  Knight  fell  horse  afid  man  5 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander’s  visor  glance. 

And  razed  the  skin — a  puny  wound. 

The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 

With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compelled  the  future  war  to  show. 

Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plaint 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  5 
Himself  he  sa  w  amid  the  field. 

On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car, 

*  While  all  around  the  shadowy  kings, 

Denmark’s  grim  ravens  cower’d  their  wings* 

*Tis  said,  that,  in  thal^awful  night. 

Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 

Foreshewing  future  conquests  far. 

When  our  sons’  sons  wage  northern  war  1 
A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire. 

Reddened  the  midnight  sky  with  fire  f 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore. 

Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore. 

1808.  U  Such. 
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Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain* 

They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

>  XXV. 

The  joyful  king  turned  home  again. 

Beaded  his  host,  and  quelled  the  Dane  > 

But  yearly,  when  returned  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite* 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 

Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 

“  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 
The  penance  of  your  start.” 

Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline’s  nave, 

Xing  Alexander  fills  his  grave 
Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 

Yet  still  the  nightly  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast; 

And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance* 

In  the  charmed  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 

Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.-** 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said.” 

,  “*■  ‘ 

,  ,  ,  ■  -  - -  - - -  ■  ■  . .  ■  ■■  ■*jti 

SONG  OF  LOCHINVAR. 

[From  the  same.J 

O  YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapons  had  none  * 

He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar, 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar, 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride’ s-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

“  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal  young  Lord  Lochinvar 
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<rr  I  ^ong  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ■ 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide— 

And  now  ami  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up. 

He  quaffed  olf  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup* 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 

Now  tread  we  a  measure  !”  said  young  Lochinvar, 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom,  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume  ° 

And  the  bride-maidens  whisper’d,  ’Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lgchinfar/’ 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 

<(  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 

Iney  11  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,”  quoth  young  Lochinvar, 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan  ■ 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran : 

There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

-But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  ne’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 


CHRISTMA  S. 

[From  the  same.-] 

HEAP  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  chill  < 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

We’ll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer  : 

Even  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  XqI  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  : 

U% 


High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew  ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall. 
They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer  y 
Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

Whiie  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnawed  rib,  and  marrow-bone  5 
Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight. 
Then  forth,  in  frenzy  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the-while. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recal 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin’s  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  5 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  y 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron’s  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all  5 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose  $ 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  post  and  pair.” 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrouled  delight. 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well  dried  logs  supplie 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  y 
The  huge  hail-table’s  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
]No  mark  to  part  the  ’squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 

By  old  blue  coated  serving-man  ; 


Then  the  grim  boar’s-head  frowned  on  high 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell  ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassei  round  in  good  brown  bowls. 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 
Plumb-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye  ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 

At  such  high-tide  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din  ; 

Jf  unmelodious  was  the  song. 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  *the  visors  made  ; 

But,  O  !  what  masquers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again, 
’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 
’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man’s  heirt  through  half  the  year. 


PHOEBE  DAWSON. 


i 

[From  Mr.  Crabbe’s  Parish  Register.] 

TWO  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  fair. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom’d  there 
When  Phoebe  Daicson  gaily  cross’d  the  green. 

In  haste  to  see,  and  happy  to  be  seen  ; 

Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admir’d; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retir’d ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display’d. 

And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey’d  ; 

A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express’d. 

As  with  untutor’d  elegance  she  dress’d ; 

The  lads  around  admir’d  so  fair  a  sight. 

And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain’d. 

Her  beauty  won  them,  and  her  worth  retain’d ; 
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Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 

They  wish’d  her  well  whom  yet  they  wish’d  away  $ 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judg’d  a  servant’s  place 
Preserv’d  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace  3 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve  in  freedom’s  hour. 

With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty’s  power 5 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel. — 

At  length,  the  youth  ordain’d  to  move  her  breast. 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press’d  3 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 

And  pleas’d  by  manners,  most  unlike  her  own  3 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young  3 
pierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue  3 
By  trade  a  taylor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 

He  serv’d  the  ’squire,  and  brush’d  the  coat  he  made  3 
Yet  now  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 

Her  slave  alone,  again  he’d  mount  the  board  3 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent. 

And  growing  wealth  : — She  sigh’d  and  look’d  consent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 

Hcjected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid), 

Led  by  the  lover,  walk’d  the  silent  maid  : 

Slow  through  the  meadows  rov’d  they  many  a  mile. 
Toy’d  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile  3 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view,' 

And  highly  colour’d  what  he  strongly  drew. 

The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears. 

Pi  aim’d  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears  : 

Thus  pass’d  th’  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late. 

The  lover  loiter’d  at  the  master’s  gate  3 

There  he  pronounced  adieu  !  and  yet  would  stay, 

Till  children- — sooth’d — intreated — forced  away  : 

He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 

And  oft  retire,  and  oft  return  again  3 
When  if  his  teasing  vex’d  tier  gentle  mind. 

The  grief  assum’d  compell’d  her  to  be  kind  ! 

Lor  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave. 

That  she  resented  first  and  then  forgave. 

And,  to  his.grief  and  penance  yielded  more. 

Than  his  presumption  had  required  before  : 

Ah  !  fiy  temptation,  youth  !  refrain. 

Each  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain  ! 

Lo  !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 

And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back. 

One  who  an  .  infant  in  her  arms  sustains. 

And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
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Pinch’d  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  lied; 
Pale  her  parch’d  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 

And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow  3 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain. 

Frets  the  meek  soul  and  then  she’s  calm  again  3 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 

And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes  3 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 

But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms  3 
With  water  bur  then’ d,  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay  3 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th’  adhesive  ground  ; 

Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes : 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows. 

Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o’erflows. — 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains ; 
Her  home  she  reaches:  open  leaves  the  door. 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 

She  bares  hex  bosom  to  the  wind  and  sits, 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits  5 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  th’  inflating  grief. 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief  3 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distrust. 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  represt  3 
The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies  3 
Unfee’d,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 

Not  led  by  profit,  nor  allur'd  by  praise  3 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 

She  speaks  of  comfort  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid. 

She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care } 
*Tis  Phwbe  Dawson ,  pride  of  Lammas-fair  ; 

Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes. 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies:  /  / 

Compassion  first  assail’d  her  gentle  heart. 

For  ail  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom’s  smart : 

«  And  then  his  prayers 1  they  would  a  savage  move, 
“  And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love 
But  ah  !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declar'd. 

Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repair’d  3 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 

A  captious  tyrant,  or  a  noisy  sot : 
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If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd  5 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain’d  j 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pin’d. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth  3  resist,  refrain ! 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  ! 


THE  SEXTON. 

[From  the  same.] 

MY  record  ends  : — but  hark  !  ev’n  now  I  hear 
The  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear : 
Our  farmers  all  and  all  our  hinds  were  well  3 
In  no  man’s  cottage,  danger  seem’d  to  dwell : — 

Yet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes. 

For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three  times. 
Go  :  of  my  sexton  seek,  whose  days  are  sped  ?” — - 

What !  he,  himself! - and  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?*’ 

His  eightieth  year  he  reach’d  still  undecay’d. 

And  rectors  five  to  one  close  vault  convey’d 
But  he  is  gone  3  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 

And  gain  a  mournful  subject  for  my  mdse  : 

His  masters  lost,  he’d  oft  in  turn  deplore. 

And  kindly  add, — f  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more  I* 
Yet  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear’d  at  variance  with  his  complaisance  : 

For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth. 

He  archly  look’d,— 4  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth.’ 

When  first”— (he  so  began)—' “  my  trade  I  ply’d, 
fe  Good  master  dddle  was  the  parish-guide  j 
His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear. 

His  stride  majestic  and  his  frown  severe  3 
A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 

£t  Adorn’d  with  college-gown  and  parish-hood  3 
ec  Then,  as  he  pac’d  the  hallow’d  aisles  about, 

€(  He  fill’d  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out : 
fc  But  in  his  pulpit  wearied  down  with  prayer, 

S(  He  sat  and  seem’d  in  his  study’s  chair  3 

<r‘  For  while  the  anthem  swell’d,  and  when  it  ceas’d, 

Th’  expecting  people  view’d  their  slumbering  priest; 
Who  dozing,  died. — Our  parson  Peele  was  next: 

‘  \  will  not  spare  you,’  was  his  favourite  text : 

<s<  Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound  3 
Ev’n  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground  3 
Yet  car’d  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 
s  What  should  J  do,’  quoth  he,  f  but  what  l  preach 
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**  His  piercing  jokes  (and  he’d  a  plenteous  store) 
fC  Were  daily  offer’d  both  to  rich  and  poor  ; 

‘f  His  scorn,  his  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoke  ; 
tc  His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke  : 

(C  But  though  so  young,  and  blest  with  spirits  high, 

(i  He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die  : 
e(  The  strong  attack  subdu’d  his  lively  powers, — 

His  was  the  grave  and  doctor  Grandspear  ours.” 

<f  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round  } 
In  his  abundance  all  appear’d  t’  abound  ; 

*(  Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
f<  Ev’n  cool  dissenters  at  his  table  fed  ; 

€t  Who  wish’d— and  hop’d— and  thought  a  man  so  kind, 
(e  A  way  to  Heaven,  though  not  their  own,  might  hudj 
fe  To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free, 

“  Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah!  most  kind  to  me: 

(e  ‘  Ralph ,’  would  he  say, *  Ralph  Dibble ,  thou  art  old} 
“  e  That  doublet  fit,  ’twill  keep  thee  from  the  cold : 

<f  e  How  does  my  sexton  ? — What !  the  times  are  hard} 
ie  e  Drive  that  stout  pig  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard/ 

'4S  But  most,  his  reverence  lov’d  a  mirthful  jest; — 
se  ‘  Thy  coat  is  thin ;  why,  man,  thou’rt  barely  drest  ; 
4e  c  Its  worn  to  th’  thread  !  but  I  have  nappy  beer ; 
ie  ‘  Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear.* 
ic  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly  past? 
(t  When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  cou’dn’t  last : 

An  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 

“  Upset  him  quite  : — but  what’s  the  gain  of  grief? 

te  Then  came  the  Juthor-Rector ;  his  delight 
t(  Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them,  or  to  write : 
s*  Women  and  men,  he  strove  alike  to  shun, 
se  And  hurried  homeward,  when  his  tasks  were  done: 

£(  Courteous  enough,  but  careless  what  he  said, 
ee  For  points  of  learning  he  reserv’d  his  head} 

*c  And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich, 

<(  He  knew  no  better  than  his  cassock  which: 

He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind, 
tc  Erect  by  Nature,  but  to  bend  inclin’d  ; 
te  Not  like  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground. 

Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round  "» 
ec  Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band,— * 

<c  And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand } 

*f  Nor  like  the  doctor  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
ee  As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that: 

^  He  talk’d,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules  : 

Nor  turn’d  from  gypsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools } 
cc  It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 

Cf  And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  turn’d  from  him  : 

Of  questions,  much  he  wrote,  profound  and  dark,— 
e‘  How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stopped  the  ark } 
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c<r  From  what  far  land  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  ; 

<c  Who  Salem’s  priest,  and  What  his  father’s  name  5 
«  He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield* 
c4  And  revelations  to  the  word,  reveal’d. 

He  sleeps  i’  the  aisle,  -  -  -  but  not  a  stone  records 
44  His  name  or  fame,  his  actions  or  his  words  r 
<4  And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  around, 

44  And  mark  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground, 

**■  (Though  dare  I  of  not  one  man’s  hope  to  doubt,) 

44  I’d  join  the  party  who  repose  without. 

44  Next  came  a  Youth  from  Cambridge ,  and  in  truth. 

He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth} 

44  He  blush’d  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man, 

44  And  gain’d  attention  ere  his  task  began  : 

44  When  preaching  seldom  ventur’d  on  reproof, 

*r  But  touch’d  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 

44  Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assail’d, 
t€  Advis’d  and  censured,  flatter’d, — and  prevailed,—* 

44  Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex, 

44  Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex  ; 

44  To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took  5 

44  Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threat’ning  swell’d  his  look  ; 

44  Above,  below,  on  either  side,  he  gaz’d, 

44  Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amaz’d  : 

44  No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 

44  But  launch’d  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again  : 

44  At  times  he  smil’d  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 

44  And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 

44  That  our  best  sleepers  started  as  they  slept. 

44  4  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,’  he  would  cry  ; 

44  4  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fly ; 

44  £  Tis  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind, 

44  4  Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find; 

44  4  It  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes  ; 

44  4  His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes; 

44  4  The  proud,  learn’d  man,  and  him  who  loves  to  know 
44  4  How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will  blow, 
44  4  It  shuns,— but  sinners  in  their  way  impedes, 

44  4  And  sots  and!' harlots  visits  in  their  deeds ; 

44  4  Of  faith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place ; 

44  4  Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace, 

44  4  And,  without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race, 

44  Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet  taught; 

44  And  here  conviction,  there  confusion  wrought: 

44  When  his  thin  cheek  assum’d  a  deadly  hue, 

44  And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew  : 

44  They  call’d- it  hectic ;  ’twas  a  fiery  flush, 

44  More  fix’d  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush  ; 

44  His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teeth  disclos’d, 

i4  And  lab’ring  lungs  the  length’iiing  speech  oppos’d. 
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No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quiv’ring  thighs, 

**  Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size  ) 

But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying-bed, 
e<  And  gloomy  crotchets  fill’d  his  wandering  head.— 
f  Spite  of  my  faith,  all-saving  faith,  he  cried, 

“*rc  f  I  fear  of  worldly  works,  the  wicked  pride) 

**  *  Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind, 

c  The  good  I’ve  wrought  stili  rankles  in  my  mind; 
f  My  alms-deeds  all,  and  every  deed  I've  done, 

“  e  My  moral- rags  defile  me  every  one; 

“  e  It  should  not  be:  whatsay’st  thou?  tell  me,  Ralph,8 
i(  Quoth  I,  *  Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you’re  safe; 

<c  ‘  Your  faith’s  your  prop,  nor  have  you  pass’d  such  time, 

“  ‘  In  life’s  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime.— 

"  ‘  If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  sure,  /  »- 

*■*  f  About  my  goodness  I  would  rest  secure.’ 

f‘  Such  was  his  end  ;  and  mine  approaches  fast ; 

*e  I’ve  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last.” 

He  bow’d,  and  archly  smil’d  at  what  he  said. 

Civil  but  sly  : - ‘‘And" is  old  Dibble  dead  ?’  , 

Yes  !  h«  is  gone  :  and  we  are  going  all ; 
like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall : 

Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come. 

Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  Ps  home : 

A  few  short  years  and  we  behold  him  stand 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand: 

A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband’s  bier: 

Thus,  as  the  months  succeed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names,  while  parents  them  and  us  forsake  ; 

Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall  kneel. 

By  love  or  law  compeil’d  their  vows  to  seal. 

Ere  I  again  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  annals  of  the  Village  Poor. 


BE  ACHY  HEAD. 

% 

[From  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith’s  Miscellaneous  Poems.] 

ON  thy  stupendous  Summit,  rock  sublime  ! 

That  o’er  the  channel  rear’d,  half  way  at  sea. 

The  mariner  at  early  morning  hails,  \ 

I  would  recline  ;  while  Fancy  should  go  forth. 

And  represent  the  strange  and  awful  hour 
Of  vast  concussion  ;  when  the  Omnipotent 
Stretch’d  forth  his  arm,  and  rent  the  solid  hills. 

Bidding  the  impetuous  main  flood  rush  between 

The 
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The  rifted  shores,  and  from  the  continent 
Eternally  divided  this  green  isle. 

Imperial  lord  of  the  high  southern  coast ! 

From  thy  projecting  head-land  I  would  mark 
Ear  in  the  east  the  shades  of  night  disperse. 

Melting  and  thinned,  as  from  the  dark  blue  wave 
Emerging,  brilliant  rays  of  arrowy  light 
Dart  from  the  horizon  ;  when  the  glorious  sun 
Just  lifts  above  it  his  resplendent  orb. 

Advances  now,  with  feathery  silver  touched. 

The  rippling  tide  of  flood ;  glisten  the  sands. 

While,  inmates  of  the  chalky  clefts  that  scar 
Thy  sides  precipitous,  with  shrill  harsh  cry. 

Their  white  wings  glancing  in  the  level  beam. 

The  terns,  and  gulls,  and  tarrocks  seek  their  food. 

And  thy  rough  hollows  echo  to  the  voice. 

Of  the  gray  choughs,  and  ever-restless  daws. 

With  clamour  not  unlike  the  chiding  hounds. 

While  the  lone  shepherd,  and  his  baying  dog. 

Drive  to  thy  turfy  crest  his  bleating  flock. 

The  high  meridian  of  the  day  is  past. 

And  Ocean  now,  reflecting  the  calm  Heaven, 

Is  of  cerulean  hue  j  and  murmurs  low 
The  tide  of  ebb,  upon  the  level  sands. 

The  sloop,  her  angular  canvas  shifting  still. 

Catches  the  light  and  variable  airs 
That  but  a  little  crisp  the  summer  sea. 

Dimpling  its  tranquil  surface. 

Afar  off. 

And  just  emerging  from  the  arch  immense 
Where  seem  to  part  the  elements,  a  fleet 
Of  Ashing  vessels  stretch  their  lesser  sails  ; 

While  more  remote,  and  like  a  dubious  spot 
Just  hanging  in  the  horizon,  laden  deep. 

The  ship  of  commerce  richly  freighted,  makes 
Her  slower  progress,  on  her  distant  voyage. 

Bound  to  the  orient  climates,  wrhere  the  sun 
Matures  the  spice  within  its  odorous  shell. 

And,  rivalling  the  gray  worm’s  filmy  toil. 

Bursts  from  its  pod  the  vegetable  down  j 
Which  in  long  turban’ d  wreaths,  from  torrid  heat 
Defends  the  brows  of  Asia’s  countless  casts. 

There  the  earth  hides  within  her  glowing  breast 
The  beamy  adamant  and  the  round  pearl 
Enchased  in  rugged  covering ;  which  the  slave. 

With  perilous  and  breathless  toil,  tears  oft 
From  the  rough  sea-rock,  deep  beneath  the  waves. 

These  are  the  toys  of  Nature ;  and  her  sport 
Of  little  estimate  in  Reason’s  eye  : 

And  they  who  reason,  with  abhorence  see 

-Man, 


Man,  for  such  gaudes  and  baubles,  violate 
The  sacred  freedom  of  his  fellow  man — _ 

Erroneous  estimate !  As  Heaven’s  pure  air. 

Fresh  as  it  blows  on  this  aerial  height. 

Or  sound  of  seas  upon  the  stony  strand. 

Or  inland,  the  gay  harmony  of  birds. 

And  winds  that  wander  in  the  leafy  woods  5 
Are  to  the  unadulterate  taste  more  worth 
Than  the  elaborate  harmony,  brought  out 
From  fretted  stop,  or  modulated  airs 
Of  vocal  science. — So  the  brightest  gems. 

Glancing  resplendent  on  the  regal  crown. 

Or  trembling  in  the  high-born  beauty’s  ear. 

Are  poor  and  paltry,  to  the  lovely  light 
Of  the  fair  star,  that  as  the  day  declines. 

Attendant  on  her  queen,  the  crescent  moon. 

Bathes  her  bright  tresses  in  the  eastern  wave. 

For  now  the  sun  is  verging  to  the  sea. 

And  as  he  westward  sinks,  the  floating  clouds 
Suspended,  move  upon  the  evening  gale. 

And  gathering  round  his  orb  as  if  to  shade 
The  insufferable  brightness,  they  resign 
Their  gauzy  whiteness ;  and  more  warm’d,  assume 
All  hues  of  purple.  There,  transparent  gold 
Mingles  with  ruby  tints  and  sapphire  gleams. 

And  colours,  such  as  Nature  through  her  works 
Shews  only  in  the  ethereal  canopy. 

Thither  aspiring  Fancy  fondly  soars. 

Wandering  sublime  thro’  visionary  vales. 

Where  bright  pavilions  rise,  and  trophies  fann’d 
By  airs  celestial ;  and  adorn’d  with  wreaths 
Of  flowers  that  bloom  amid  elysian  bowers. 

Now  bright  and  brighter  still  the  colours  glow, 

Till  half  the  lustrous  orb  within  the  flood 
Seems  to  retire  :  the  flood  reflecting  still 
Its  splendour,  and  in  mimic  glory  drest; 

Till  the  last  ray  shot  upward,  fires  the  cloud* 

With  blazing  crimson  3  then  in  paler  light. 

Long  lines  of  tenderer  radiance,  lingering  yield 
To  partial  darkness  5  and  on  the  opposing  side 
The  early  moon  distinctly  rising,  throws 
Her  pearly  brilliance  on  the  trembling  tide. 

The  fishermen,  who  at  set  seasons  pass 
Many  a  league  off  at  sea  their  toiling  night. 

Now  hail  their  comrades,  from  their  daily  task 
Returning  3  and  make  ready  for  their  own. 

With  the  night  tide  commencing  : — The  night  tide 
Bears  a  dark  vessel  on,  whose  hull  and  sails 
Mark  her  a  coaster  from  the  north.  Her  keel 
Now  ploughs  the  sand  3  and  sidelong  now  she  leans,, 


While  with  loud  elamour  her  athletic  crew 
Unload  her  $  and  resounds  the  busy  hum 
Along  the  wave- worn  rocks.  Yet  more  remote/ 
Where  the  rough  cliff  hangs  beetling  o’er  its  base/ 
All  breathes  repose  j  the  water’s  rippling  sound 
Scarce  heard  j  but  now  and  then  the  sea-snipe’s  cr j 
Just  tells  that  something  living  ts  abroad  ; 

And  sometime*  crossing  on  the  moon-bright  line/ 
Glimmers  the  skiff,  faintly  discern’d  awhile. 

Then  lost  in  shadow. 

Contemplation  here. 

High  on  her  throne  of  rock,  aloof  may  sit. 

And  bid  recording  Memory  unfold 
Her  scroll  voluminous — bid  her  retrace 
The  period,  when  from  Neustria’s  hostile  shore 
The  Norman  launch’d  his  galleys,  and  the  bay 
O’er  which  that  mass  of  ruin  frowns  even  now 
In  vain  and  sullen  menace,  then  received 
The  new  invaders  5  a  proud  martial  race. 

Of  Scandinavia  the  undaunted  sons. 

Whom  Dogon,  Fier-a-brass,  and  Humfroi  led 
To  conquest :  while  Trinacria  to  their  power 
Yielded  her  wheaten  garland  ;  and  when  thou, 
Parthenope  !  within  thy  fertile  bay 
Receiv’d  the  victors. — 

In  the  mailed  ranks 

Of  Normans  landing  on  the  British  coast 
Rode  Taillefer  ;  and  with  astounding  voice 
Thunder’d  the  war  song  daring  Roland  sang 
First  in  the  fierce  contention  :  vainly  brave, 

One  not  inglorious  struggle  England  made— 

But  failing,  saw  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
Finish  for  ever.-— Then  the  holy  pile. 

Yet  seen  upon  the  field  of  conquest,  rose. 

Where  to  appease  Heaven’s  wrath  for  sc^much  blood. 
The  conquerer  bade  unceasing  prayers  ascend. 

And  requiems  for  the  slayers  and  the  slain. 

But  let  not  modern  Gallia  form  from  hence 
Presumptuous  hopes,  that  ever  thou  again. 

Queen  of  the  isles !  shalt  crouch  to  foreign  arms.- 
Tli’  ener  vate  sons  of  Italy  may  yield  ; 

And  the  Iberian,  all  his  trophies  torn. 

And  wrapp’d  in  Superstition’s  monkish  weed. 

May  shelter  his  abasement,  and  put  on 
Degrading  fetters.  Never!  never  thou! 

Imperial  mistress  of  th’  obedient  sea  5 
But  thou,  in  thy  integrity  secure, 

Shalt  now  undaunted  meet  a  world  in  arms. 

England  !  ’twas  where  this  promontory  rears 
kts  rugged  brow  above  the  channel  wave. 
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Parting  the  hostile  nations,  that  thy  fame. 

Thy  naval  fame  was  tarnish’d,  at  what  time 
Thou,  leagued  with  the  Batavian,  gavest  to  France 
One  day  of  triumph- — triumph  the  more  loud. 
Because  even  then  so  rare.  Oh !  well  redeem’d, 
Since,  by  a  series  of  illustrious  men. 

Such  as  no  other  country  ever  reared. 

To  vindicate  her  cause.  It  is  a  list 
Which,  as  Fame  echoes  it,  blanches  the  cheek 
Of  bold  ambition  while  the  despot  feels 
The  extorted  sceptre  tremble  in  his  grasp. 


JULIA,  OR  THE  CONSENT  OF  ST.  CLAIRE. 

[From  Mrs.  Opie’s  Poems  ] 

STRANGER,  that  massy,  mouldering  pile,, 

Whose  ivied  ruins  load  the  ground. 

Re-echoed  once  to  pious  strains 
By  holy  sisters  breath’d  around. 

There  many  a  noble  virgin  came 
To  bid  the  world  she  loved— adieu  $ 

There,  victim  of  parental  pride. 

To  years  of  hopeless  grief  withdrew. 

Yes,  proud  St.  Claire  !  thy  costly  walls 
Have  witnessed  oft  the  mourner’s  pain ; 

And  hearts  in  joyless  durance  bound. 

Which  sighed  for  kindred  hearts  in  vain. 

But  never  more  within  thy  cells 
Shall  beauty  breathe  the  fruitless  sigh, 

Nor  hid  beneath  the  envious  veil 
Shall  sorrow  dim  the  sparkling  eye. 

For  now,  a  sight,  by  reason  blest. 

Thy  gloomy  dome  in  ruins  falls. 

While  bats  and  screech-owls  harbour  there* 

Sole  tenants  of  thy  crumbling  walls. 

And  soon,  blest  change !  as  those  dread  plains. 

Where  Etna’s  burning  torrents  pour’d. 

Become,  when  Time  its  power  has  shed. 

With  softly-smiling  verdure  stor’d  : 

So  when  thy  darkly-frowning  towers 

The  verdant  plain  no  longer  load,  , 

These  scenes  where  sorrow  reign'd*  may  prove 
Fond,  faithful  lover's  blest  abode. 

And 
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And  they  shall  pledge  the  nuptial  vow. 
Where  once  far  different  vows  were  heard  j 
And  where  thy  pining  virgins  mourn’d. 
Shall  babes*  sweet  smiling  babes,  be  rear’d. 

Hail,  glorious  change,  to  Nature  dear  ! 
Methinks  1  see  the  bridal  throng  5 
And  hark,  where  lonely  sisters  pray’d. 

How  sweetly  swells  the  social  song  ! 

Put  nought,  O  !  nought  can  her  restore 
To  social  life,  to  happy  love. 

Who  once  amidst  thy  cloister’d  train 
With  passion’s  hopeless  sorrow  strove* 

Lamented  maid  !  my  faithful  Muse 
To  pity’s  ear  shall  tell  thy  tale  5 
Shall  tell,  at  midnight’s  awful  hour 
Why  groaning  ghosts  affright  the  vale* 

On  Julia’s  softly  dimpled  cheek' 

Just  bloom’d  to  view  youth’s  opening  rose* 
When,  proudly  stern,  her  father  bade 
St.  Claire’s  dark  walls  her  bloom  enclose. 

But  no  reluctance  to  obey 

With  tears  bedew’d  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Since  love  with  soft  persuasive  power. 

Not  yet  had  taught  her  heart  to  speak, 

tc  Yes, — be  a  nun’s  vocation  mine. 

So  I  my  brother’s  bliss  improve  ; 

His  be  their  wealth/'  sweet  Julia  cried, 

4 f  So  I  may  boast  my  parents’  love  1” 

tji  ‘  .  !  ‘  1  ^  . 

Proud  Clermont  bless’d  his  generous  child  j 
Her  gentler  mother  dropp’d  a  tear. 

As  if  her  boding  heart  foretold 
That  love  and  Julia’s  woes  were  near* 

Por  lo!  where  glows  the  nuptial  feast. 

And  Clermont’s  heir  leads  in  his  bride,' 
While  Julia,  call’d  that  feast  to  grace. 

Sits  by  a  blooming  baron’s  side. 

Dear,  fatal  hour !  the  feast  is  o’er. 

But  still  in  faithful  memory  charms. 

And  Julia’s  conscious  heart  has  learnt 
To  throb  with  passion’s  new  alarms. 

Now  then  I  feel  the  power  of  love,’* 

She  on  her  sleepless  pillow  cried, 
f  Then  must  I  still  my  sire  obey. 

And  this  warm  heart  in  cloisters  hide  ? 


u  But 
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But  hold,  fqnd  girl !  thy  throbbing  breast 
May  be  with  hopeless  fondness  fraught ; 

Vet  sure  Montrose’s  speaking  eyes 
Declared  he  felt  the  love  he  taught.” 

And  well  her  hopes  his  glance  had  read,— 

Montrose  a  mutual  passion  felt. 

Nor  long  his  tender  pangs  concealed. 

But  at  her  feet  impassioned  knfeltA  r  -  ... 

Her  downcast  eye,  her  blush,  her  srnije 
4  To  crown  her  lover’s  suit  conspir’d. 

Who,  bold  in  hope,  to  Clermont  told  ' 

The  artless  wish  by  fondness  fired. 

But  told  in  vain — Away  !”  he  cried  ; 

O’er  me  your  pleadings  boast  no  power  j 
Think  not  my  son  his  rights  shall  yield, 

To  swell  my  pining  daughter’s  dower 

“  No  : — -let  his  rights  still  sacred  be,” 

Montrose  with  throbbing  heart  replied, 

“  Give  me  but  Julia’s  willing  hand, 

I  ask,  1  wish  for  nought  beside.” 

<(  And  darest  thou  think  that  Clermont’s  child 
Shall  e’er  pronounce  the  nuptial  vow 
Unless,”  he  said,  (t  I  could  a  dower 
Equal  to  Clermont’s  rank  bestow  ! 

tc  Away,  young  lord  !  entreat  no  more ! 

Nor  thus  with  vain  complainings  mourn  j 
For,  ere  to-morrow’s  sun  has  set. 

My  child  shall  to  her  cell  return.” 

He  spoke,  and. frowned.— Alas,  Montrose  f 
In  vain  thy  manly  bosom  mourned  3 
For,  ere  to-morrow’s  sun  had  set. 

Thy  Julia  to  her  cell  returned, 

But  changed  indeed  !  Youth’s  opening  rose* 

Now  on  her  cheek  no  longer  glowed  ; 

And  now,  with  earthly  cares  opprest. 

Before  the  holy  shrine  she  bowed.  -  .  ,  >. 

Now  to  religion’s  rites  no  more 
Her  heart  with  ready  zeal  impelled ; 

No  more  with  genuine  fervour  warm, 

Fler  voice  the  holy  anthem  swelled. 

Whence  pale  thy  cheek  ?  and  whence';  my  child. 

Proceeds  this  change  ?”  the  abbess  said, 

“  Why  heaves  thy  breast  with  deep-drawn  sighs„ 

And  wherefore  droops  thy  youthful  head  ?'* 

1808,  '  X  '  "  Ye.?,—' 
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**  Yes, —you  shall  know/’  the  sufferer  cried,, 
*'  And  let  my  fate  your  pity  move  ! 

See  Passion’s  victim !  morn  and  eve 
This  struggling  soul  is  lost  in  love. 

“  And  I  yon  sacred  shrine  profane ; 

The  cross  with  languid  zeal  I  press; 
Montrose’s  image  claims  the  vows 
Which  my  false  lips  to  Heaven  address. 

t*  Yes, — while  I  drop  the  sacred  bead. 

His  form  obtrudes  npon  my  view. 

And  Love’s  warm  tears  my  rosary  wet 
Love  claims  the  sigh  devotion’s  due. 

**  Inhuman  Father  l  wilt  thou  risk 
My  peace  on  earth,  and  hopes  ot  heaven  ? 
Tremble,  tyrannic  parent,  think 
*  What  love  may  do  to  madness  driven  F 

With  pitying  heart  the  abbess  heard; 

For  she  an  answering  pang  had  known. 

And  well  her  gentle  soul  could  mourn 
A  fate,  a  grief,  so  like  her  own. 

4t  But  why  despair,  my  child  ?■*  she  said, 

**  Before  thy  father  lowly  kneel 

And  teach  that  heart,  tho’  fenced  by  pride, 

Compassion’s  generous  throb  to  feel.” 

Julia  the  kind  advice  obeyed  ; 

And  when  the  haughty  Clermont  came. 
Before  his  feet  she  lowly  knelt, 

And  hailed  him  by  a  parent’s  name. 

*•  Think 'st  thou  to  wrong  thy  brother’s  rights 
J  e’er  can  be  by  thee  beguiled  ?”  . 

44  Father  !”  her  tremblings  lips  replied, 

11  Say,  is  not  Julia  too  your  child? 

41  For  him  you  bid  the  nuptial  feast. 

And  all  life’s  dearest  blessings  glow. 

While  I,  alike  your  child,  you  doom 
To  hopeless  love,  and  lonely  woe.” 

But  vain  remonstrance,  tears,  and  prayers  ; 
The  Count’s  proud  heart  could  all  deride. 
For  Nature’s  voice  can  never  melt 
The  callous  bosom  fenced  by  pride. 

44  Urge  me  no  more,”  he  fiercely  said, 

«  But  know  not  long  these  prayers  can  last ; 
Reflect,  fond  girl!  at  morning’s  dawn 
The  year  of  thy  probation’s  past  F 
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Pale,  pale  grew  then  her  youthful  cheek? 

Heart-piercing  seem’d  her  mournful  cry  * 

<f  Clermont !  relent/’  her  mother  cried* 

*c  Nor  coldly  doom  thy  child  to  die.” 

But  vain  was  Julia  s  piercing  shriek  $ 

Nor  justice  he  nor  mercy  knew  : 
te  Receive,”  he  said,  my  last  embrace,”—* 

Then  from  the  mournful  scene  withdrew. 

Loud  called  the  evening  bell  to  prayers. 

But  still  on  Julia  vainly  called. 

Who,  leaning  on  her  mother’s  breast. 

With  desperate  words  that  breast  appalled, 

<(  Suppress,  suppress  thy  grief,  my  child. 

Or  fear  to  call  dread  vengeance  down : 

Wouldst  thou  not  tremble,  impious  girl ! 

Before  thy  God’s  avenging  frown  ?” 

f(  Paint  not  that  gracious  God  in  frowns. 

Did  not  for  us  a  Saviour  bleed  ? 

In  mercy  clothe  his  awful  power. 

For  I  shall  soon  that  mercy  need.” 

Dark,  cheerless,  awful  is  the  night 
When  tempests  load  the  troubled  air 3 
But  darker,  gloomier  is  the  mind 
Where  reigns  the  ghastly  fiend  Despair, 

Fond  mother !  in  thy  Julia’s  eyes 
Canst  thou  not  see  his  reign  is  near  ? 

Inhuman  father!  hark  !  loud  groans 
Shall  swell  the  blast  5 — beware  !  beware  ! 

rf  Mother,  the  hour  commands  thee  hence/" 

Sad  Julia  cried,  “  we  now  must  part ; 

And  never  may  thy  bosom  know 
A  grief  like  that  which  rends  my  heart ! 

tr  In  all  thy  prayer’s  to-night  for  jne, 

The  awful  throne  of  Heaven  address. 

While  I  with  grateful  bosom  kneel. 

And  bid  its  power  thy  goodness  bless.”’ 

Speechless  the  mourning  mother  heard  ; 

Her  tongue  denied  the  word  ‘  farewell  !* 

At  length  her  quivering  lips  she  pressed 
And  Julia  hurried  to  her  cell. — 

Now  chill  and  loud  the  North  wind  blew. 

Through  the  long  aisles  hoarse  murmurs  ran ) 

The  shuddering  sisters’  cheeks  were  pale. 

When  they  their  midnight  tasks  begaiiu 
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Mocked  by  deep  groans  each  anthem  seemed. 

The  vaulted  roofs  still  gloomier  grew  : 

The  blast  of  night  was  swelled  by  shrieks. 

The  bird  of  night  ill-omened  flew. 

The  trembling  tapers  grew  more  pale. 

While,  where  their  languid  radiance  fell,. 

A  phantom  dimly  seemed  to  glide. 

And  loud  was  heard  the  passing  bell. 

Did  you  not  see  a  phantom  flit  ? 

Did  you  not  hear  the  passing  bell  ?” 

Each  sister  cried  $  while,  pale  with  dread. 

With  hurried  steps  she  sought  her  cell. 

At  length  arose  the  fatal  morn 
Decreed  to  seal  sad  Julia's  doom. 

And  make  the  worm  of  hopeless  love 
Feed  on  her  beauty’s  opening  bloom. 

(C  Julia,  thy  bridal  vest  prepare  j 

Thy  heavenly  spouse  expects  thee ;  rise!”" 

The  abbess  cried. — “  Oh,  stay  awhile,” 

Julia  with  broken  tones  replies. 

ff  The  tapers  bum,  the  altar  glows. 

Robed  are  the  priests  in  costly  pride. 

The  organ  sounds  !  Prepare  !”■ — Again 
**  One  moment  stay  !”  the  victim  cried. 

When  through  the  long  and  echoing  aisles 
An  unknown  voice  the  abbess  hears— 

It  seem9  with  wild  impatience  fraught— 

And  lo  l  Montrose  himself  appears ! 

S(  I  come,”  he  cries,  “  to  claim  my  bride  | 

A  father’s  frown  no  more  impedes  : 

His  son’s  no  more ! — and  Julia  now 
To  Clermont’s  wealth  and  power  succeeds.” 

Distrest,  yet  pleased,  the  abbess  heard. 

While  on  to  Julia’s  cell  she  led. 

And,  as  she  went,  to  pitying  Heaven 
Her  arms  in  pious  homage  spread. 

Julia,  come  forth  !  come  forth,  my  child t 
Unlock  thy  cell,  Montrose’s  bride  ! 

Now  thou  art  his,  a  father’s  frown 
No  longer  will  your  fates  divide. 

Behold  him  here,  to  snatch  thee  hence. 

And  give  thee  to  thy  father’s  sight.” 

“  How !  silent  still  ?”  Montrose  exclaimed  $ 

**  Why  thjjs  thy  lover’s  soul  affright  ?” 

The 
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The  door  with  trembling  speed  he  forced— 

Ah  me  !  what  object  meets  their  eyes ! 

Stretcht  on  her  bed  in  death’s  last  pangs. 

And  bathed  in  blood,  his  Julia  lies. 

Presumptuous  girl !  when  Heaven  afflicts 
Should  we  its  dread  decrees  arraign  ? 

Lo  !  Heaven  thy  woe  with  mercy  saw, 

Rut  thou  hast  made  its  mercy  vain. 

“  Behold  the  work  of  rash  despair !” 

In  fluttering,  feeble  words  she  said :  , 

Had  I  been  patient  still,  Montrose, 

This  day  had  blessings  on  me  shed. 

“  Didst  thou  not  say  my  father’s  heart 
Had  deigned  at  length  thy  vows  to  hear  ? 

Too  fate  remorse  !  but  oh,  to  him 
My  pardon,  and  my  blessing  bear. 

!  / 

“  But  must  I  die  ?  and  canst  not  thou 
Thy  Julia  from  death’s  terrors  save  ? 

We  should  have  been  so  blest,  Montrose ! 

And  must  I  leave  thee  for  the  grave  ? 

“  Help  me  !  they  tear  me  from  thy  arms. 

Save  me,  O  save  thy  destin’d  bride  ! 

It  will  not  be,- — forgive  me.  Heaven  !” 

She  feebly  said,  then  groan’d  and  died. 

Oh !  who  can  paint  the  lover’s  woe. 

Or  childless  father’s  deep  remorse,  * 

While,  bending  o’er  £he  blood-stained  bec|. 

He  clasped  his  daughter’s  pallid  corse  !  , 

<pr 

But  from  this  scene  of  dreadful  woe. 

Learn  why  the  village  swain  turns  pale^ 

When  he  at  midnight  wanders  near 
The  mouldering  Convent  in  the  vale. 

There,  faintly  heard  through  whispering  treei-, 

A  mournful  voice  on  Julia  calls; 

There,  dimly  seen,  a  blood-stained  vest 
bjtreams  ghastly  o’er  the  ivied  walls. 
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SONG, 

[From  the  same.] 

I  AM  wearing  away  like  the  snow  in  the  son, 

I  am  wearing  away  from  the  pain  in  my  heart ; 

But  ne’er  shall  he  know,  who  my  peace  has  undone* 
How  bitter*  how  lasting,  how  deep  is  my  smart. 

I  know  he  would  pity- — so  kind  is  his  soul. 

To  him  my  affliction  would  agony  be  ; 

But  never,  while  I  can  my  feelings  control. 

The  youth  whom  I  love  shall  know  sorrow  through  me. 

Though  longing  to  weep,  in  his  presence  I’ll  smile, 

Call  the  flush  on  my  cheek  the  pure  crimson  of  health  ; 
His  fears  for  my  peace  by  my  song  I’ll  beguile. 

Nor  venture  to  gaze  on  his  eyes  but  by  stealth. 

5 

For  conscious  I  am,  by  my  glance  is  exprest 
The  passion  that  faithful  as  hopeless  will  be. 

And  he,  whom,  alas !  I  can  ne’er  render  blest. 

Shall  never,  no  never,  know  sorrow  through  me. 


SONNET  ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  AUTUMN. 


[From  the  same.} 

FAREWEL,  gay  Summer  !  now  the  changing  wind 
That  Autumn  brings  commands  thee  to  retreat ; 

It  fades  the  roses  which  thy  ternples  bind. 

And  the  green  sandals  which  adorn  thy  feet. 

Now  flies  with  thee  the  walk  at  even-tide. 

That  favouring  hour  to  wrapt  enthusiasts  dear; 

When  most  they  love  to  seek  the  mountain  side. 

And  mark  the  pomp  of  twilight  hastening  near. 

Then  fairy  forms  around  the  poet  throng. 

On  every  cloud  a  glowing  charm  he  sees — ■ 

Sweet  Evening,  these  delights  to  thee  belong  : — « 

But  now,  alas!  comes  Autumn’s  chilling  breeze. 

And  early  Night,  attendant  on  its  sway, 

Bears  in  her  envious  veil  sweet  Fancy’s  hour  away. 

>  - 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Comprising 
Sermons 

THE  current  year  has  offered  us 
no  translation  of  any  entire 
book  of  the  sacred  writings ;  though 
it  has  been  by  no  means  deficient  in 
biblical  criticism  of  a  mc^re  desultory 
nature. 

We  shall  commence  with  notic¬ 
ing  (c  Lectures  on  the  four  last  (last 
four)  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  de¬ 
signed  to  shew  the  divine  origin  ot 
the  Jewish  religion,  chiefly  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence.  By  the  Rev.  Rich* 
ard  Graves,  D.D.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable 
importance  and  merit.  The  author 
has  admirably  studied  his  subject ; 
and  often  as  it  has  been  traversed 
over  before,  has  contrived  to  throw 
new  light  upon  it,  and  to  render  it 
as  interesting  as  it  is  momentous. 
The  lectures  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  containing,  1  st,  T  he  authen¬ 
ticity  and  truth  of  the  history  :  2d, 
The  theological,  moral,  and  politi¬ 
cal  principles  ot  the  Jewish  law  : 
3d,  A  review  of  objections.  Besides 
this  division,  we  have  also  an  Appen¬ 
dix  of  considerable  length  to  part 
1st,  consisting  ot  two  distinct  sec¬ 
tions,  the  whole  being  the  result  ot 
3  course  of  lectures,  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lip,  under  a  bequest  for  this  purpose. 


Sacred  MquX'8,’ 
Controversial  Divinity . 

in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Donellati. 
These  lectures,  as  originally  deliver* 
ed,  were  intended  directly  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  bold  and  virulent  assault 
on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
Paine’s  Age  of  Reason  ;  but  as  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  term  of  their 
delivery,  a  variety  of  most  able  and 
satisfactory  answers  had  appeared  to 
this  infidel  pamphlet,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  of  the  author,  the 
futility  of  his  reasonings,  and  the 
grossness  of  his  misrepresentations, 
had  been  fully  and  sufficiently1  ex¬ 
posed,  Dr.  Graves  changed  his 
plan  in  some  degree,  and  determin¬ 
ed  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  to 
enter  into  a  more  radical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Jewish  scheme  than  he  had  designed 
at  first ;  and  the  chief  subjects  of 
his  scrutiny  are  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  and 
Professor  de  Wette,  of  Jena  j  with 
occasional  strictures  on  Warburton, 
In  the  course  of  this  critical  dis¬ 
cussion,  Dr.  Geddes  is  attacked 
with  most  fairness  and  success  :  the 
lecturer  has  read  and  studied  his 
opinions,  and  to  subvert  several  of 
them  requires  less  talent  than  Dr. 
Graves  possesses.  The  futility  ot 
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iiis  mode  pf  accounting  for  the 
$Iosaic  miracles  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Yet 
there  is  more  , candour  ip  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  author’s  career,  than  is 
usually  displayed  by  a  literary  con¬ 
queror.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  only  inci¬ 
dentally  attacked,  and  Professor  de 
Wette,  merely  from  the  occasional 
and  scattered  knowledge  Dr.  Graves 
was  able  to  glean  from  a  single  ar¬ 
ticle  of  tire  Professor’s,  examined 
two  years  ago  ip  the  Critical  Re¬ 
view.  We  cannot  avoid  wishing, 
that  before  the  author  had  thus 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  M.  de 
Wette,  he  had  studied  his  opinions 
as  a  whole,  and  not  by  piece-meai : 
he  admits,  indeed,  that  f‘  it  is  un¬ 
fair  and  uncandid  to  combat  an 
author,  whose  system  is  known 
only  through  the  .medium  of  a  Re¬ 
view,  in  which  it  must  necessarily 
be  stated  indistinctly  apd  iprperfect- 
ly,  and  may  be  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted.’’  And  Ire  proceeds, 
In  consequence,  to  observe,  that  he 
<c  shall  therefore  advert  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  this  work  is  noticed, 
only  so  far  as.  relates  to  some  por¬ 
tions  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  which  ar e  distinct¬ 
ly  stated,  as  supported  by  M.  de 
Wette.”  'lire  position  indeed  may 
Re  stated  distinctly,  but  it  still  re¬ 
mained  for  the  sacred  critic  to  have 
assured  himself,  that  it  had  the  exact 
bearing  upon  the  general  system  of 
the  work,  which  the  professional 
reviewer  ascribes  to  it  5  and  as  upon 
this  subject,  our  author  hinrself  has 
admitted,  in  the  very  same  para¬ 
graph,  that  “  a  system  known  only 
th  rough  the  medium  of  a  Review, 
must  necessarily  be  stated  indis¬ 
tinctly  and  imperfectly,  and  possibly 
bay  be  misunderstood  and  misinter¬ 
preted,”  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
thy  1  excellent  biblidist  should  not 
taken  some  pains  (and  a  few 


only  would  have  been  sufficient)  to 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  entire 
work. 

The  morality  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Canaanites  is  chiefly  support¬ 
ed  by  the  able  argument  of  Dr. 
Watson  j  the  Mosaic  miracles  are 
tried  by  the  ordeal  of  Dr.  Leslie,  and 
proved  by  their  standing  this  power¬ 
ful  test ;  while  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  magicians  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  theory  advanced 
by  Dr.  Farmer.  Upon  the  general 
belief  of  a  future  state  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  existence  of  such  be¬ 
lief,  as  a  doctrine  expressly  taught 
by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  our 
author  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
divine  legation,  whom  he  accuses 
of  self-contradiction  in  some  passages, 
in  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  such  inconsistency.  There 
is  top  much  stress,  in  our  opinion;, 
laid  upon  this  point ;  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  truth,  either  of 
the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures,  whether  a  future  state  were 
generally  admitted  among  the  He¬ 
brews  ;  or  whether  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  were  (in  the  strictest  sense, 
of  the  expression)  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel and  we  are  much 
afraid  that  many  pf  the  testimonies 
or  authorities  brought  forward  on 
this  occasion  by  Dr*  Graves,  might 
be  turned  against  himself.  If  Solo¬ 
mon  appear  to  allude  to  this  tenet 
in  some  passages,  there  are  others 
so  directly  in  opposition  to  it,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  weakest  testimo¬ 
nies  that  could  have  been  adduced 
or  adverted  to  5  and  it  was  not 
without  much  surprise  that  we 
found  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
pointed  out  as  ‘"a  work  of  which 
this  doctrine  is  the  basis.”  David 
appears,  certainly,  to  have  imbibed, 
such  a  belief  very  fully  5  but  it  seems 
considerably  to  have  lost  ground 
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£Knon£  the  Jewish  monarchs  after 
bis  time;  and  our  author's  own 
Learned  countryman,  bishop  Stock, 
has  maintained,  in  his  Isaiah,  that 
i-t  was  altogether  unknown,  or  alto¬ 
gether  discredited  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  and  evemby  this  exem¬ 
plary  prince  himself.  Nor  is  it  with¬ 
out  some  degree  of  astonishment 
that  we  find  the  text  in  Job,  “  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
&e.”  appealed  to  upon  the  present 
question,  as  a  full  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  author’s  assertion,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  notice  that  this 
passage  is  almost  uniformly  under¬ 
stood  in  a  different  sense  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  by  scholars  of  every  na¬ 
tion  ;  upon  which  subject  we  would 
again  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
Dr.  Graves1  attention,  the  version 
of  his  learned  countryman,  the 
bishop  of  Killala  ;  as  also  to  recal 
to  his  memory,  that  even  Calvin 
could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  the 
common  interpretation  of  this  su¬ 
blime  and  exquisite  passage,  so  con¬ 
tradictory  is  it  to  almost  every  other 
passage  that  contains  any  allusion  to 
the  same  doctrine  in  the  same  book  j 
and  so  much  coercion  there  must  be 
made  use  of  to  extract  the  sense  of 
redeviptor  meus  (in  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term)  from  :  so  that 
we  are  afraid  the  assertion  of  Reiske 
must  stand  uncontroverted,  though 
we  would  gladly  controvert  it,  and  be¬ 
lieve  with  Dr.  Graves,  if  we  could, 
dicam  nempe  neque  invenisse ,  neque 
inveniri  posse  hoc  in  loco,  liquida 
certeresurrectionis  mortuorum  indicia 
et  argamenta.  Yet  these  are  limit¬ 
ed  blemishes,  few  in  number,  and 
of  no  great  moment.  The  work,  as 
a  whole,  is  of  intrinsic  value ;  the 
matter  clearly  arranged  ;  the  subject 
well  argued ;  the  language  plain 
and  perspicuous  j  the  result  highly 
satisfactory  and  convincing. 


“  A  General  and  Connected  View 
of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the 
Conversion,  Restoration,  Union, 
and  Future  Glory  of  the  Houses  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  2  vols. 
8vo.”  None  who  have  of  late  years 
perused  this  journal,  and  perhaps 
few  who  have  not,  are  altoofe- 
ther  ignorant  of  the  laudable  at- 
temps  of  Mr,  Faber  to  investigate 
the  real  meaning  of  the  scriptural 
predictions,  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  progress  of  actual  events. 
The  work  before  us  is  a  continuation 
of  his  general  scheme,  and  should, 
perhaps,  have  formed  its  commence¬ 
ment;  it  is  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  with  those  of  the  New,  and 
especially  of  the  Revelations,  and 
to  prove  that  the  general  train  of 
prolepsis  that  runs  throughout  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  has  a  literal,  and 
scarcely  ever  a  spiritual  reference  to 
the  house  of  Israel,  whenever  it  re¬ 
lates  to  this  extraordinary  people. 
Of  course  the  present  work  em¬ 
braces,  in  its  fullest  extent  and  most 
direct  meaning,  the  final  restoration 
of  the  Jews  ;  and*  the  ingenious 
writer  conjectures  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  the 
honoured  instrument  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  glorious  event.  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  at  present  we  can  perceive 
little,  or  no  foundation,  for  this  last 
conjecture.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
Christian  country  in  which  the 
Jews  are  so  much  despised  as  in  our 
own,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  freedom 
of  sentiment  which  is  secured  to 
every  inhabitant  by  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  in  which  they  have  been 
actually  denationalized  in  deference 
to  popular  clamour  :  in  Germany 
they  are  treated  with  more  respect, 
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whether  in  its  catholic  or  protestant 
principalities }  in  Russia  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  liberty  of  purchasing  and 
bequeathing  freehold  possessions  -y 
and  in  France  are  admissible  to  the 
highest,  dignities  of  the  empire. 
Bonaparte,  indeed,  has  given  evi¬ 
dent  proofs,  upon  different  occa¬ 
sions,  of  a  wish  to  he  regarded  as  the 
Cyrus,  as  well  as  the  Alexander  of 
his  day  5  and  we  think  he  has  a  fair¬ 
er  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  in¬ 
strument  actually  employed  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  accomplish  this  important 
event,  than  any  other  potentate. 
Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  personally 
ambitious  of  fulfilling  any  other 
designs  than  his  own  w  icked  ones  5 
but  that,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
ignorant  as  he  is  of  the  fact,  he  is 
the  powerful  vehicle  of  carrying  in¬ 
to  effect  the  mysterious  plans  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  making,  in  the 
great  issue  which  is  yet  hid  from 
us,  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

With  regard  to  the  prophecies 
actually  contained  upon  this  subject 
in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such 
a  wonderful  resemblance  and  paral¬ 
lelism  between  the  general  style 
and  manner,  the  bold  and  lofty 
imagery  in  which  they  are  delivered, 
and  especially  in  the  books  of  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel,  with  the  general  style 
and  manner,  the  bold  and  lofty 
imagery  of  the  Revelatibns,  as  clear¬ 
ly  to  substantiate,  that  one  same 
superintending  and  omniscient  spirit 
influenced  the  different  writers  at 
♦he  time  of  their  respective  produc¬ 
tions,  and  directed  them  to  one 
common  issue  :  and  whatever  de¬ 
ficiency  of  proof  there  may  be  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  last  book  by 
the  Evangelist  whose  name  it  bears, 
this  argument  alone  may  go  far  to 
make  up  for  such  deficiency,  and 
fully  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the 
universally  accepted  scriptures,  the 
^cxc7ov>£yci  of  the  first  ages  of  the 


church.  The  peculiar  application, 
however,  of  the  mystic  number  of 
1 260  years  by  the  present  writer,  is 
a  question  of  very  different  import, 
and  upon  this  subject  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  confess,  that  though  we 
perceive  much  ingenuity  in  his 
reasoning,  we  can  perceive  nothing 
that  possesses  the  stamp  of  assur¬ 
ance.  We  are  afraid  the  true 
key  has  not  yet  been  discovered— 
and  are  almost  hopeless  that  the 
prophecies  before  us  will  be  deve¬ 
loped  till  faith  is  converted  into 
vision  by  their  actual  and  triumph¬ 
ant  accomplishment. 

We  are  still  farther  justified  in 
this  apprehension,  in  consequence 
of  a  similar  work  that  now  demands 
our  notice,  from  the  pen  of  <<r  C. 
Goring,  Esq.  late  of  Bengal/’  en¬ 
titled,  “  Thoughts  upon  that  Part  of 
Revelations  which  comprehends  the 
History  of  the  Western  Empire  of 
Europe,  from  the  Commencement 
of  Popery,  to  its  overthrow  in  1 796, 
comprehending  a  series  of  12 1> 
years.”  Here,  too,  the  prophecies 
of  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  especially  of  Daniel  and 
Esdras,  are  attempted  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  those  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
and  the  whole  are  brought  forward 
in  conjunction,  as  affording  a  “  clear 
explanation  of  the  events  which  are 
now  acting  in  Christendom.”  Mr. 
Goring,  however,  begins  at  the 
wrong  end — and  the  title  of  his 
book,  the  question  undertaken  to 
be  discussed,  should  have  been  its 
conclusion,  as  the  fair  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  result  of  such  discussion.  He 
assumes  the  principle,  that  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  overthrow  of  popery, 
are  positively  described  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  that  the 
date  of  its  origin  is  there  stated  to  be 
the  year  of  our  Lord  536,  and  that 
of  its  destruction  1796  j  and  that 
the  scene  of  acffoji  immediately 
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adverted  to  in  this  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  the tc  Western  Empire 
of  Europe.”  Now  all  this  may  be 
visible  to  him,  but  as  it  is  not  so  to 
us,  and  we  may  add,  to  thousands, 
perhaps'  millions  of  Christians  be¬ 
sides  ourselves,  it  would  have  been 
as  well  in  him  first  of  all  to  have 
proved  the  fact,  to  have  pointed 
out  the  grounds  for  such  an  asser¬ 
tion,  instead  of  having  merely  as¬ 
sumed  the  whole,  as  the  basis  of  the 
superstructure  now  offered.  To 
render  the  present  mode  of  interpre¬ 
tation  correct,  it  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  (e  overthrow  of 
popery”  should  have  taken  place  in 
1796,  since  with  such  fact,  in  such 
period,  our  author  makes  his  series 
of  1260  years  to  be  accurately  con¬ 
summated;  nearly  thirteen  years, 
however,  have  now  taken  place 
since  this  period,  and  yet  we  still 
hear  of  popery  and  the  pope.  We  still 
find  by  the  newspapers  that  neither 
are  altogether  overthrown,  and  that 
Bonaparte  is  doing  all  he  can  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  point,  in  which  he  may 
probably  succeed  a  few  years  hence. 
This,'  however,  Mr.  Goring  tells 
us,  is  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
only  true  mode  of  elucidating”  the 
Revelations  j  and  it  has  cost  him 
ten  years  to  complete  the  discovery 
of  this  only  true  mode.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  moral  worth  and  intellec¬ 
tual  talent  so  frequently  squandered 
away  upon  groundless  fancies :  upon 
cobweb  speculations,  that  are  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  first  dawning  of  the 
historic  facts  appealed  to. 

“  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  ar¬ 
ticle  applied  to  the  criticism,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  T.  F.  Middleton,  A.  M. 
(now  D.  D.)  Hector  of  Tansor,  &c. 
8vo.”  This  work  evinces  much 
and  careful  reading,  and  a  very 
tamest  desire  to  settle,  as  the  result 
si^ch  reading,  a  controversy  of 
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considerable  magnitude,  which  has 
lately  been  introduced,  or  rather 
revived  upon  the  proof  afforded  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  by  the 
diacritical  use  and  meaning  of  the 
Greek  article  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  We  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  advert  to  this  controversy  in 
a  former  volume ;  and  have  noticed* 
in  their  regular  order,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  who 
originated  the  question,  Dr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  the 
acsite,  but  too  sarcastic,  and  at  times 
irreverend,  author  of  tf  Six  more 
Letters,”  with  the  signature  of  Gre¬ 
gory  Blunt  5  the  observations  of 
which  last,  unless  successfully  com¬ 
bated  by  fresh  aids  and  assistance, 
cannot  fail,  in  a  short  time,  to  ex¬ 
pel  from  the  entire  province  of 
Greek  philology,  whether  sacred 
or  profane,  the  hypothesis  that  has 
been  progressively  carried  forwards 
by  the  preceding  writers. 

Such  then  are  the  aids  and  assist¬ 
ance  attempted  to  be  afforded  to  this 
hypothesis  by  the  work  before  us. 
Dr.  Middleton  assumes  a  much 
wider  range  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  and  instead  of  limiting  his 
inquiries  to  the  use  and  meaning  of 
the  article  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  earliest  commentators  on 
the  New  Testament,  manfully  and 
properly  endeavours  to  ascertain  its 
nature  and  origin,  the  design  for 
which  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Greek  tongue,and  its  diacritical  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phane  writers,  both  prosaic  and  poe¬ 
tic.  The  work  is,  on  this  account,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  :  the  former  be¬ 
ing  devoted  properly  to  this  genuine 
philological  inquiry,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  thorough  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  f<  of  the  real 
identity  of  the  article,  and  the  pro¬ 
noun  ‘  O  :  and  the  latter  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  different  passages 
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of  scripture  whose  translation  would 
be  affected  by  an  application  of  this 
scholium,  and  a  full  and  thorough 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharp’s  hypothesis. 

Here  again,  as  in  our  last  article, 
we  cannot  but  lament  at  beholding 
so  much  ingenuity  and  research 
thrown  away  upon  a  subject  which 
seems  so  little  to  demand  it.  With 
respect  to  the  question,  as  a  point  of 
general  philology,  we  hav£  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  stating,  that  it  is  still  left 
in  as  doubtful  a  state  as  ever :  our 
author  himself,  indeed,  is  compelled 
to  admit,  that  though  the  article  is 
by  its  nature  definite,  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  in  an  indefinite  sense, 
the  very  point  he  has  undertaken  to 
oppose  »  since  he  cannot  avoid  allow¬ 
ing,’  that  notwithstanding  the  “  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  article  and  the  pronoun 
e  O,*  it  often  betrays  a  marked  and 
prominent  difference  :  being  driven, 
as  the  only  mode  of  escape,  from  so 
distressing  a  dilemma,  to  contend, 
that  in  such  cases  “  the  difference 
between  the  article  and  the  pronoun 
is  not  essential  but  accidental .”  To 
us  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  difference  ;  for  he 
who  admits  a  difference  of  any  kind , 
at  once  destroys  “  the  real  identity ” 
of  the  two. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  question 
generally.  As  to  its  application  to 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  are  confident  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  of  little  avail  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  every  discreet  and  sober 
critic  j  for  if  the  argument  in  behalf 
Of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  rest  not 
on  ground  of  a  far  more  substantial 
nature  than  the  doubtful  meaning  of 
a  definite  article,  it  can  never  be  a 
doctrine  of  the  high  importance  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  Christians  in  gene¬ 
ral  j  while,  if  it  have  such  ground 
of  a  more  substantial  nature  to  rest 
upon,  why  should  its  advocates  be 


hunting  about  for  a  support  it  by  no 
means  stands  in  need  of?  Why  prop 
up  the  stately  column  with  a  buttress 
of  straw?  Why  unnecessarily  surround, 
it  with  vulnerable  parts,  and  give  the 
disbeliever  of  the  doctrine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  triumphing  upon  a  point  of 
no  essential  consequence  in  itself?— 
Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little  diffL 
culty  in  admitting,  w  ith  Grotius,  that 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
was  never  designed  to  be  diacriti- 
cally  correct  according  to  every  rule, 
and  scholium  of  the  grammarians— 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  conceding 
r*  scepe  poni  ubi  opus ,  non  est, 
et  scepe  omitti  ubi  ex  usu  poneren - 
tur.  And,  next,  it  would  have 
been  of  essential  consequence  for 
our  author  to  have  shewn,  not  only 
that  the  Greek  language  in  which 
the  sacred  scriptures  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  us,  is  compiled  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactitude  of  article 
and  particle  j  but  that  the  same 
diacritic  signs  actually  existed  in  the 
language  spoken  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  that  the  same  distinc¬ 
tive  attention  was  paid  to  them 
which  is  contended  for  ip  the  Greek 
narrative.  What  th^it  language  was, 
it  may  perhaps  bp  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  :  w;e  only  know  that  it  was  the 
language  of  the  country,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew : 
a  kind  of  Syriac  perhaps,  corrupted 
by  something  of  an  incorporation 
with  both. 

“  Illustrations  pf  the  Tour  Go$p 
pels,  founded  on  circumstances  per 
culiar  to  our  Lord  and  the  Evange¬ 
lists  :  by  John  Jopes.”  There  is  a 
simplicity  of  explanation,  a  clear 
and  copnective  method  of  applying 
one  scripture  fiapt  to  the  elucidation 
of  anothpr,  which,  with  few  pxcepr 
tions,  runs  through  this  volume,  that: 
cannot  fail  of  promoting  much  pf  the 
laudable  and  pious  object  the  learned 
writer  has  in  view.  It  has  too  often 
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happened  in  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  scholar  forms  his  theologi¬ 
cal  system  and  opinions,  not  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  scriptures 
themselves,  but  from  the  train  of  his 
own  literary  researches,  and  after¬ 
wards  calls  in  the  scriptures  to  the 
support  of  such  system,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  bent  and  biassed 
for  this  particular  purpose.  The 
avowed  plan  of  Mr.  Jones  is  altoge¬ 
ther  of  an  opposite  character;  he 
first  undertakes  to  study  the  scrip¬ 
tures  as  a  clear  and  perspicuous  re¬ 
cord  of  facts  and  doctrines  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  only  has  recourse  to  his 
literary  treasures  as  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  what  the  scriptures  primarily 
unfold.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  our  author  is  altogether  chastised 
from  a  pre-conceived  theory  :  the 
doctrine  of  an  association  of  ideas  is 
the  ground- work  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  commentary-— the  master-key 
which  he  applies  to  unlock  every 
difficulty :  and  though  dextrous  in 
the  use  of  it,  he  sometimes  applies 
it  without  success,  and  it  obviously 
fails  in  his  hands.  In  a  few  instances, 
also,  we  think  he  is  led  away  by  his 
own  learning ;  and  deserts  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  text,  for  an  unneces¬ 
sary  abstruseness  of  interpretation. 
When  our  Lord  describes  the  Pha¬ 
risees  as  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
who  is  there  that  does  not  at  once  per¬ 
ceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the 
simile }  When  he  denounces  them  as 
a  generation  of  vipers,  the  simile  is 
indeed  changed,  but  it  is  still  equally 
intelligible  and  obvious.  Mr.  Jones, 
however,  thinks  differently  ;  in  this 
last  case ;  and  supposes  that  our  Savi¬ 
our  alludes  to  certain  philosophical  te¬ 
nets,  which  he  ascribes  to  those  abo¬ 
minable  hypocrites  which  “  inclined 
them  to  become  the  advocates  of  an 
impure  and  unholy  being,  namely, 
the. serpent,  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  wisdom. 
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and  which,  from  the  beginning,  they 
opposed  to  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
ihis,  continues  be,  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  reason  why  th© 
Baptist  and  our  Lord  stigmatized  the* 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whom  they 
foresaw  would  become  apostles  from 
the  truth,  as  generations  of  vipers , 
Matt,  iii,  y.  xii.  34.  John  viii.  44. 
and  why  they  were  afterwards  called 
ophitce  or  serpentists .”  It  does  not 
appear  to  us,  however,  that  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  was  ever  thus  deno¬ 
minated,  though  the  term  was  appli¬ 
ed  to  heretics  of  a  particular  class.  W* 
should  certainly  have  as  soon  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  seen  our  Saviour’s  decla¬ 
ration  “  I  am  the  true  vine,"  philo¬ 
sophized  and  mythologized,  as  the 
expression  generation  of  vipers :  since 
the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  author 
might  readily  have  brought  him  ma¬ 
terials  for  proving  that  our  Saviour 
meaned  by  this  expression  to  con¬ 
trast  himself  with  the  great  heathen 
deity,  who  was  also  worshipped  un¬ 
der  the  emblem  of  a  vine,  and  de¬ 
nominated  indifferently  Chus,  Rac- 
chus,  or  rather  Bar-ckus,  r'ana,  Di¬ 
onysius,  Osyris,  and  the  immortal 
offspring  of  Semela : — who  was 
adored  in  India,  as  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  sun  himself; — and  by 
the  Achaians  was  painted  withzei/ig$, 
to  typify  Iris  heavenly  nature,  and 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Psila 
or  Acratus.  The  parallel  might  have 
been  pursued  ad  libitum,  and,  we 
think,  would  have  afforded  as  satis¬ 
factory  an  explanation  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding.— To  the  Illustrations”  is 
added  an  Appendix  divided  into  four 
sections ;  the  first  two  designed  as  a 
refutation  (and  in  our  opinion  form¬ 
ing  an  able  one)  of  Mr.  Marsh’s 
well-known  hypothesis  to  account 
for  the  harmony  of  the  gospels :  the 
third  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Farmer’s 
hypothesis  ot  our  Saviour’s  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  and  tlie  fourth  containing 
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"  Remarks  on  the  Greek  article  in 
the  New  Testament  /’  well  worthy  of 
Mr.  Middleton’s  attention,  and  re¬ 
plete  with  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  his 
argument. 

“  Observations  on  various  Passages 
of  Scripture,  originally  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer,  from  re¬ 
lations  incidentally  mentioned  in 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the 
East  :■ — fourth  edition  :  with  a  new 
arrangement,  many  important  addi¬ 
tions,  and  innumerable  corrections, 
by  Adam  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  4  vols. 
8vo.’*  The  first  three  editions  of 
this  valuable  work  are  become  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  scarce,  that  we  should  have 
hailed  the  appearance  of  a  fourth, even 
if  it  had  been  a  re-impression  alone. 
But  the  edition  before  us  contains  so 
much  new  and  important  matter, 
that  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an 
original  work  j  and  is  fully  entitled 
to  be  noticed  in  the  present  place, 
though  nothing  but  some  very  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstance  can  ever  induce 
us  to  take  cognizance  of  a  work 
otherwise  than  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance.  For  the  task  before  us,  the 
present  editor  is  peculiarly  qualified; 
and  he  has  certainly  very  much  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  the  “  Observa¬ 
tions”  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  re-introduced  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  their  original  shape  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  were  printed  in 
a  detached  form  from  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  reader  was  hence 
compelled  to  run  through  the  whole, 
before  he  became  acquainted  with 
every  passage  that  was  advanced  upon 
any  particular  subject.  In  the  present 
editi§»  the  entire  text  is  incorporated 
into  one  common  series  j  and  the 
language,  which  is  so  often  uncouth 
in  the  original,  is  in  many  cases  cor¬ 
rected  and  rendered  more  euphonous. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  our  editor  had 
carried  his  revising  hand  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  this  particular  y  fdi* 


we  still  meet  with  many  quaintnesses 
and  aukward  idioms,  that  mar  the 
sterling  value  of  the  work,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  less  attractive  to  t>e  reader 
Chan  it  would  be  in  a  more  elegant 
fonn.  For  the  rest,  Dr.  Clarke  shall 
speak  for  himself,  as  the  passage  we 
refer  to  is  short.  “  About  the  time 
J  began  this  work,  fortunately  the 
two  first  (first  two)  volumes  of  the 
former  edition,  once  the  property  of 
the  late  Dr.  llussell,  fell  into  my 
hands.  These  1  found  to  contain  a 
great  number  of  valuable  notes, 
written  in  the  margin  with  his  own 
hand,  generally  confirming  and  far¬ 
ther  elucidating  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Harmer.  Dr,  Russell  had  read 
Mr.  HarmeFs  work  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  and  re-considered  not  only 
the  facts  for  which  he  was  quoted 
by  Mr,  Harmer,  but  likewise  the 
general  tenor  of  the  work ;  and  from 
his  long  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  history,  customs, 
manners,  &c«  of  the  East,  and  his 
reverence  for  the  sacred  writings, 
he  was  qualified  beyond  most,  to 
cast  ,  light  upon  every  subject  dis- 
cussedin  the  ‘Observations/  His  in¬ 
valuable,  though  short  remarks,  I 
have  taken  care  to  introduce  in  their 
proper  places,  referring  them  always 
to  their  author.”  Independently  of 
the  marginal  manuscript  notes  of 
Dr.  Russel,  we  also  meet  with  occa¬ 
sional  important  matter  from  Shaw, 
who  was  but  little  dipped  into  by 
Mr.  Harmer,  Sonnini,  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  Bruce,  Buchanan,  and  Jack- 
son.  A  few  brief  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  the  original  author  are  pre¬ 
fixed  j  and  a  useful  index  is  append¬ 
ed  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
and  Greek  words  explained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  as  also  of  the  va- 
rionstexts  referred  to  and  illustrated. 

ts  An  Illustration  of  the  General 
Evidence  establishing  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  Resurrection :  by  George 

Cook, 
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Cook,  A.  M.  8vo.”  This  work  is 
drawn  up  with  sound  sense,  shrewd 
reasoning,  and  in  a  liberal  spirit :  its 
language  is  perspicuous,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  elegant :  and  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  writer  is,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
the  resurrection ;  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  that  evidence  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  rational  and  steady  be¬ 
lief.”  In  the  developement  of  this 
plan  the  general  evidence  is  deduced 
from  the  following  sources.  “  l . 
From  the  prophecies  of  Jesus,  that 
at  a  certain  time  he  was  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  conjoined  with  his  wis¬ 
dom.  2.  From  the  fact  that  at  this 
precise  time  his  body  was,  by  the 
confession  of  all  who  had  access  to 
know,  not  to  be  found  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre  in  which  it  had  been  laid,  al¬ 
though  the  most  effectual  precau¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its 
removal.  3.  From  the  positive  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  disciples,  that  after 
this  time  they  frequently  saw  him, 
conversed  with  him,  and  received 
'from  him  those  instructions  upon 
which  they  acted  in  publishing  his 
gospel.  4.  From  the  success  which 
attended  their  preaching,  founded 
upon  the  alleged  fact  that  he  had 
actually  risen.” 

“  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  as  related 
in  Scripture,  &c.  by  Joseph  Gurney 
Bevan,  five.”  This  volume  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  classical  education 
which  has  of  late  years  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Quaker  community,  of  which  Mr. 
Bevan  is  a  distinguished  member. 
The  method  pursued  is  founded  on 
that  introduced  several  years  ago  by 
Professor  White,  and  since  copied 
by  various  other  writers  ;  and  con¬ 
sists  in  arranging  the  different  Epis¬ 
tles  of  St.  Paul  into  those  parts  of 
his  biography  to  which  they  are 
usually  supposed  to  belong  ;  so  that 
the  whole  succeeds  in  one  .continued 


chronological  order.  The  work  is 
enriched  with  a  variety  of  original 
notes,  critical  explanations  in  rela- 
lation  to  persons  and  places,  and  a 
well  drawn  map  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  Apostle  travelled. 
Many  of  the  notes  discover  a  degree 
of  critical  acumen  which  no  gradu¬ 
ate  need  be  ashamed  of;  and  the 
whole  sufficiently  evinces  that  the 
writer  is  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  and  ardently  desirous  of  ex¬ 
tending  a  knowledge  of  it,  from  & 
conviction  of  its  high  and  intrinsic 
importance. 

Remarkable  Particulars  in  the 
Life  of  Moses,  including  the  interest¬ 
ing  History  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  state  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  un¬ 
til  their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  by  John  Campbell,  12mo.,‘ 
Among  other  “  remarkable  particu¬ 
lars”  of  this  “  interesting  history/' 
we  may  mention  the  following  ani¬ 
mated  exclamation  of  the  writer 
“  well  may  this  place  be  termed 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  for  much  sin 
was  committed  by  Israel  there  /’* 
L  this  a  pun,  or  a  serious  explana¬ 
tion  ?  is  it  wit  or  ignorance  ?  We 
have  heard  morever  of  such  elegant 
expressions  as  this  here," — an4 
“  that  there  place  — but  this  there 
place  was  an  hitcresting  novelty  re¬ 
served  for  the  present  biographer  of 
Moses,  and  historiographer  of  the 
Israelites,  to  press  into  notice,  and 
found  a  reputation  upon — c treperen « 
nlus, 

“  The  Fathers  of  the  English 
Church ;  or  a  Selection  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Reformers  ahd  early 
Brotestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Vol.I.andll.  8vo/*  This 
is  a  periodical  publication  of  consi¬ 
derable  value ;  and  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  because  it  is  periodical,  and  pub¬ 
lished  hrst  in  monthly  fascicles,  and 
next  in  volumes,  of  which  each  con¬ 
tains  eight  fascicles,  it  is  designecj 

to 
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to  give  an  explicit  account  of  the 
lives  and  sentiments  of  the  chief 
divines  of  the  established  church, 
who  immediately  preceded  and  were 
contemporary  with  the  reformation. 
If  this  work  be  conducted,  as  we 
trust  it  will,  with  impartiality,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  guide  to  our 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  English  reformers 
upon  those  points  in  our  church  ar> 
tides  which  have  been  differently 
interpreted,  and  ascribed  to  different 
systems.  The  lives  which  are  given 
at  the  greatest  length  in  the  present 
volumes  are  those  of  Tipdal,  Frith, 
and  Barnes,  Lancelot,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer :  to  these  are  to  snceed 
immediately  the  lives  and  works  of 
Cranmer,  Hooper,  Nicholas  Ridley , 
Bradford,  Jewel,  &c. 

“  Essays  on  the  First  Principles 
of  Christianity;  on  the  method  of 
establishing  sound  doctrine  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  on  the  different 
senses  of  scripture  terms  :  by  James 
Smith.  Dundee,  8vo.”  This  is  the 
commencement  of  a  work  which, 
■$vhen  concluded,  will  consist  of 
another,  perhaps,  of  two  other  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  author's  intention  is,  to 
promote  unanimity  amongst  Chris* 
tians  of  different  denominations,  by 
shewing  that  they  have  not  only 
one  common  basis,  but  that  they 
concur  in  admitting  all  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  uniformly  allowed 
to  be  most  essential  to  the  Christian 
scheme ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  rest,  the  difference  rather 
results  from  embracing  different 
senses  of  equivocal  passages  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  or  terms  that  leave  room  for  a 
variable  interpretation,  than  froip 
antagonism  upon  any  one  doctrine 
clearly  and  universally  expressed. 
The  foundation-stone  of -our  author’s 
reasoning  appears  to  be  given  in  the 
following  postulate  :• — “  The  gospel 
is  addressed  to  rational  creatures  who 


acknowledge  the  fundamental  dot* 
trines  of  morality  ;  and  therefore  no 
person  can  be  qualified  to  receive 
benefit  from  revelation  until  he  un¬ 
derstands  those  first  principles  on 
which  Christianity  is  built.  The 
knowledge  of  numeration  is  not 
more  necessary  in  order  to  be  taught 
arithmetic,  than  an  acquaintance 
with  natural  religion  in  order  to  un- 
derstand  revelation.  Christianity 
illustrates  the  laws  and  doctrines  of 
morality,  as  fundamental  principles, 
and  enforces  them  from  new  mo¬ 
tives.”  We  are  persuaded  that  no 
man  can  much  more  essentially 
serve  the  genuine  cause  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  than  he  who  undertakes  to  un¬ 
fold  the  perfect  harmony  that  sub¬ 
sists  between  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  the  doctrines  of  morality 
and  of  the  gospel :  and  so  far  the 
present  writer  is  entitled  to  our 
thanks.  But  in  stepping  forward,  as 
he  appears  to  do,  to  make  a  regular 
and  systematic  initiation  into  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  an  ab¬ 
solute  requisite  towards  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  he  is  advancing  an 
opinion  which  can  never  be  defend¬ 
ed,  and  the  incongruity  and  even 
absurdity  of  which  must  be  obvious 
from  pursuing  it  to  its  legitimate 
consequences ;  for  if  a  knowledge  of 
ethics  or  theism  be  as  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  revelation,  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  numeration  is  towards  that 
of  arithmetic,  then  it  should  follow 
that  the  best  theist  or  ethical  philo¬ 
sopher  must  be  essentially  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  best  Christian — an  as¬ 
sertion  disproved  by  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  unhappy  instances 
to  the  contrary.  We  have  only  space 
to  observe  farther,  that  the  author’s 
plan  is  divided  into  three  parts,  tire 
first  comprehending  “  articles  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  in  the  belief  that 
Christianity  is  established  by  divine 
authority  the  second,  “  rules  to- 
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be  observed  in  expounding  the  scrip¬ 
ture.?',  with  an  explication  of  theolo¬ 
gical  terms  ;”  which  alone  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  volume  before  US':  and 
the  third,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
Ot  a  subsequent  publication,  observa¬ 
tions  tending  ft  to  arrange  and  illus¬ 
trate  a  number  of  such  doctrines  as 
are  generally  admitted  by  all  deno¬ 
minations  of  protestunts.” 

“  Studies  Sacred  and  Philosophic; 
adapted  to  the  Temple  of  Truth, 
8vo.”  We  noticed  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume  a  whimsical  and  fanciful  work, 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  some 
pretensions  to  taste,  and  not  defi¬ 
cient  in  general  correctness  of  style, 
published  anonymously  under  the 
j  title  of  the  “  Temple  of  Truth.”  It 
is  to  this  “  Temple”  that  the  “  Stu¬ 
dies" ’  before  us  refer  :  the  term  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  artist  rather 
than  of  the  philosopher,  and  imply¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  separate  and  uncon¬ 
nected  'pictures  designed  to  adorn 
;  the  aforesaid  “Temple  of  Truth,” 
by  being  added  to  its  different  com¬ 
partments.  than  a  series  of  profound 
and  logical  research.  The  writer, 
we  should  think,  must  have  com¬ 
menced  his  studies  with  the  allege- 
rical  poets  of  Italy,  and  especially 
with  the  Trhptiphs  off  Petrarc,  to 
which  the  emblematic  paintings  be¬ 
fore  u,s,  though  the  work  is  in  prose, 
bear  a  very  considerable  resemblance : 
and  to  those  who  are  fond  of  spiri¬ 
tual  hieroglyphics  and  allegories,  this 
volume,  pr  rather  these  Studies ,  may 
afford  entertainment.  The  soi-di- 
sant  hierophant  has  given  evident 
proofs  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  profession,  and  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  show  off’  the  interior  of  his 
Temple  to  advantage.  The  work 
com mence s  wit h  a  fe w  ‘ f  prel i m i  n ary 
fragments and  these  unfold  to  us 
three  distinct  studies,  entitled,  “  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  Temple  of 
Truth  — ei  Pillars  of  strength  and 
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beauty  for  the  Temple  of  Truth  ;” 
and  “  the  magnificent  dome  of  the 
Temple  of  Truth,  with  its  sixteen 
grand  compartments.”  It  is  to  the 
decorations  of  these  sixteen  compart¬ 
ments  that  the  work  is  principally 
devoted.  The  chief  painter  is  St. 
Paul ;  the  most  favourite  figure,  and 
that  exhibited  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms  is,  “  Divine  Grace,” 
represented  as  possessed  of  charms 
infinitely  superior  to  those  which 
rendered  the  Eve  of  Milton  so  love¬ 
ly  as  she  came  immediately  from  the 
creating  hand  of  heaven,  all  spotless 
and  enchanting.  t(  Might  I  advance 
a  step  farther,  continues  our  allego¬ 
rical'  interpreter,  I  would  add,  that 
this  is  the  soft  of  being  (we  are  asto¬ 
nished  at  such  a  vulgarism  upon 
such  an  occasion)  I  would  choose 
for  my  associate  and  friend,  to  ac¬ 
company  me  to  the  presence  and  seat 
of  the  great  Judge  of  all.” 

“  Judgment  and  Mercy  for  Af¬ 
flicted  Souls;  or  Meditations,  Soli¬ 
loquies,  and  Prayers :  by  Francis 
Quarles  :  a  new  edition,  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  introduc¬ 
tion  :  by  Reginalds  Wolfe,  Esq. 
Svo.”  This  is  a  very  Valuable  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  that  having  been 
highly  popular  at  the  period  of  its 
first  publication,  soon  afterwards 
sunk  into  obscurity,  and  is  now  re¬ 
ascending  to  its  pristine  favour.  We 
do  not  speak  of  this  fact  as  very  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
day,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  credita¬ 
ble  to  its  piety.  There  is,  unques¬ 
tionably,  a  Considerable  degree  of 
merit  in  the  writings  of  Francis 
Quarles,  but  it  is  so  much  intermix¬ 
ed  with  quaintnesses  aqd  conceits, 
so  stiffened  and  stilted  with  forced 
and  far-fetched  metaphors,  as  to 
destroy,  by  its  viciousness  of  style, 
half  the  merit  of  its  genius  and  ori¬ 
ginality.  '  We  notice  the  present 
edition  on  account  of  the  new  matter 
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it  contains.  Mr.  Wolfe  has  proved 
himself  a  useful  commentator  and 
critic,  and  his  introduction  will  not 
be  read  without  interest. 

cc  Dictionary  of  the  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  wherein  the  words 
are  accentuated  and  divided  into 
syllables,  with  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  annexed  to  which 
are  prefixed.  Remarks  respecting 
the  pronunciation,  etymology,  and 
accentuation  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage:  by  the  Rev.  James  Creigh¬ 
ton,"  A.  R.  12mo.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  jumble  in  this  title,  con¬ 
sidering  ‘the  smallness  of  the  work 
itself,  which  shews  that  two  points 
essentially  different,  and  without  any 
natural  connexion,  are  attempted  to 
be  united  in  a  nut-shell.  The  lexi¬ 
cographic  part  of  the  volume  will  be 
found  usef  ul  to  the  English  reader, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  usual 
mode  of  pronouncing  scripture 
names  ;  yet  wre  find  a  variety  ot  im¬ 
proper  accents  propagated  through 
this  dictionary  from  preceding  wri¬ 
ters  j  improper,  at  least,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  ourselves  y  for  it  is  well 
known  to  every  Hebraist,  that  the 
mode  of  accenting  a  great  multitude 
of  terms  in  the  Old  Testament, 
must  after  all  be  arbitrary  from  our 
total  want  of  a  Hebrew  prosody.  Rut 
more  than  this,  we  perceive  occa¬ 
sional  errors  in  the  derivation,  and 
of  course  in  the  explanation,  of 
names  which  are  of  a  less  venial 
complexion.  The  “  Remarks”  are 
for  the  most  part  trite  and  irrelevant, 
and  relate  to  points  that  have  been 
brought  forwards  a  thousand  times 
*  before,. or  to  objections  that  admit  of 
no  cure. 

“  A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms 
in  blank  verse  ;  with  a  Latin  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  8th  Psalm,  in  Alcaic 
verse  :  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dennis, 
i2ino,”  This  can  scarcely  be  called 

so-  truly  new  version,  as  »  new 
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attempt  in  verse  :  for  it  consists  of 
little  more  than  a  rendering  of  our 
common  standard  translation  into-- 
iambic  decasyllabics  without  rhyme  j 
and  often,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with 
far  less  poetic  lire,  and  even  melody, 
than  we  meet  with  in  the  ordinary 
prose  measure.  The  Latin  Alcaic 
is  a  specimen  of  a  respectable  ac¬ 
quaintance  -with  Latin  prosody. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms,  adapted 
to  the  service  of  a  Parochial  Church  : 
from  various  authors,  12mo.”  While 
the  music  of  psalmody  has  met  with 
perpetual  encouragement  in  our 
own  country,,  so  that  much  of  the 
best  and  sublimest  music  we  possess, 
is  of  a  public  devotional  kind,  less 
encouragement  has  been  given  to 
put  us  into  possession  of  poetry 
equal  to  the  music.  In  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  devotional 
subjects  are  not  calculated  for  poetic 
effusions  j  an  opinion,  than  which, 
none  was  ever  more  erroneous  :  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrew  bards  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  enormity  of 
this  mistake  :  and  among  ourselves 
we  have  a  variety  of  instances  to  the. 
contrary  in  all  the  attempts  of  Mr. 
Addison,  and  in  many  of  those  of 
later  devotional  poets.  Much  of  the 
best  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  is  that  which  relates  to  their 
mythology,  and  was  in  those  days 
regarded  as  of  a  devotional  cast  3  and 
it  would  be  no  compliment  to  tire 
religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians, 
to  its  sublimify,  its  comprehensive 
extent,  to  the  magnificent  as  well  as 
the  pathetic  subjects  it  embraces, 
to  conceive  that  it  is  not  as  capable 
of  giving  birth  to  poetic  enthusiasm, 
to  a  dithyrambic  force  ot  imagery  as 
the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  not 
offended  by  the  raeagreness  and  vul¬ 
garity  so  often  to  be  met  with  in 
other  collections :  but  there  is  little 
of  superior  excellence  \  and  we  are 
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still  tempted  to  exclaim,  paulo  ma - 
jora  canamus. 

We  proceed  to  the  “  Discourses” 
and  Sermons”  of  the  year  3  and 
shall  open  onr  account  with  a  pub¬ 
lication  as  extraordinary  as  any  that 
we  have  almost  ever  met  with, 
whether  we  regard  the  extent  of  the 
work,  the  paucity  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  effected,  or  the 
persevering  and  triumphant  industry 
of  the  individual,  who,  in  his 
own  person  alone,  planned,  copied, 
printed,  and  published  it.  The 
literary  curiosity  we  allude  to  is  en¬ 
titled, 

<c  A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a 
course  of  Sermons  on  the  First  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Religion  3  on  the  Being- 
and  Attributes  of  God  5  on  some  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  connexion : 
and  on  the  several  virtues  and  vices 
of  mankind,  with  occasional  Dis¬ 
courses.  Being  a  compilation  from 
;  the  best  sentiments  of  the  polite  wri¬ 
ters,  and  eminent  sound  divines,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  on  the  same 
subjects^  properly  connected,  with 
improvements,  particularly  adapted 
for  the  use  of  chief  families  and  stu¬ 
dents,  in  divinity,  for  churches,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general : 
by  the  R#v.  Wni.  Davy,  A.B.  Lust- 
leigh,  Devon,  8vo.  twenty-six 
Volumes:  J  7Q5  :  180  7.”  The 

title-page  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
work  itself :  it  is  loose,  undigested, 
of  fatiguing  extent,  loaded  with  in¬ 
accuracies  3  containing  a  variety  of 
detached  passages,  strung  together 
without  order  3  of  references  to 
writers  who  have  no  common  con¬ 
nection  or  bond  of  union :  but  the 
whole  proceeding  from  the  best 
of  motives,  though  the  worst  of 
judgments.  In  all  this,  however, 
many  of  our  readers  may  be  induced 
to  reply,  there  is  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary,  if  we  except  the  enormous  es> 


tent  of  the  work.  It  becomes  us 
then  to  state,  that  the  system  of 
divinity,”  as  it  is  here  most  erro¬ 
neously  called,  was  projected  by  its 
indefatigable  compiler  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  who  selected,  arranged, 
and  copied  the  whole  of  the  matter 
with  his  own  hands,  so  as  to  have 
completed  this  first  series  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking  about  the  year  1804,  at. 
which  period  the  M.S,  was  shewn 
to  the  writer’s  diocesas.  Dr.  Ross  3 
but  who  could  not  conscientiously 
encourage  him  to  persevere  in  his 
intention  of  printing  it.  Yet  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Davy  was  not  to  be 
repressed  by  small  difficulties  :  and 
hence,  notwithstanding  this  repulse, 
he  set  to  work,  and  having  obtained 
a  few  subscriptions,  put  three  or 
four  of  the  volumes  to  press  (if  we 
mistake  not)  at  Exeter.  From  some 
cause  or  other  (for  Mr.  Davy  has 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
act  motive)  the  subscriptions  soon 
fell  off,  and  the  expence  of  a  regular 
printer  could  be  no  longer  supported. 
Our  laborious  and  intrepid  curate 
therefore  paid  off  his  printer,  and 
resolved  upon  taking  the  entire  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  printing  craft  upoii 
himself  3  and  for  this  purpose  wisely 
adapting  his  means  to  his  end,  he 
purchased  at  a  small  expence  a  set 
of  old  worn-out  type,  and  an  old 
worn-out  press,  and  commenced  this 
Herculean  labour  in  179-L  with  a 
second,  but  certainly  not  an  imma¬ 
culate  edition  of  his  works.  Of  the 
first  three  hundred  pages,  he  worked 
off  forty  copies,  and  generously  gave 
away  twenty-six  of  them  to  the  uni¬ 
versities,  the  Royal  Society,  several 
of  our  bishops,  and  some  of  our  re¬ 
views,  from  a  firm  and  honourable 
persuasion  that  every  work  of  intrin¬ 
sic  value  ought  to  be  thus  honoura¬ 
bly  distributed,  and  be  preserved  in 
our  national  archives  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  From  several 
Y2  of 
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of  these  quarters  Mr.  Davy  received 
in  return  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
present;  but  from  none  of  them 
does  he  appear  to  have  received  any 
other  acknowledgment.  He  was 
nevertheless  resolved  to  persist ;  and 
having,  from  the  magnitude  of  his 
liberality,  retained  for  his  own  use 
not  more  than  fourteen  out  of  the 
forty  copies  he' commenced  with 
printing  off,  he  persevered  with 
this  number,  and  towards  the  close 
of  last  year,  completed  his  entire 
system,  and  worked  off  not  less  than 
the  aforesaid  number  of  iwentyhsix 
octavo  volumes;  the  whole  edition 
consisting  of  only  fourteen  copies :  his 
means  not  allowing  him  to  become 
a  purchaser  of  a  stock  of  paper  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  larger  impression;-  and  even 
to  accompl  ish  this  he  has  been  obliged 
to  study  she  utmost  frugality  in  his 
domestic  economy  :  parce  ergo,  says 
he,  et  moderate  vixi  et  moderate  vi- 
vendo  (Ingenio  manibusque  taborans) 
satis  rerum  contraxi,ut  republicarem  ; 
(i.  e.)  ad  mater) as  acquirendu m  scili¬ 
cet  detribos,  et  abjcctos  Typos  a  Ty¬ 
po  grapho,  quod  sufjieiebant  ad  duas 
paginas,  und  semel  a  me  excusd. 
Nullum  Typographum,  m  adjutorem, 
habeo ;  et  prelum  Typographicum 
ipse  effeci  l 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  this 
extract  from  Mr.  Davy’s  preface, 
that  he  has  also  a  desire  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  scholar,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
plauded  as  a  composer  and:  compo¬ 
sitor.  In  effect  he  appears  to  have 
an  equal  portion  of  talents  in  every 
way ;  his  selections  are  without 
taste,  and  his  Lability  is  just  of  a 
piece  with  his  typography.  How 
much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  a  man 
thus  richly  and  nobly  endowed  with 
an  ardent  and  indefatigable  spirit,- 
should  have  mistaken  so  completely 
the  path  in  which  such  a  spirit  might 
have  been  employed  w  ith  success. 
Educated  in  our  navy,  he  might 
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hate  been  a  Nelson;  in  our  me¬ 
chanics,  a  Watt,  or  an  Arkwright ; 
but  in  his  present  situation  and  pur¬ 
suits,  we  are  afraid  he  will  never  be 
able  to  do  more  than  to  perpetuate 
his  own  simplicity;  and  exhaust  an 
assiduity  that,  properly  directed,, 
would  do  honour  to  any  man,  upon: 
schemes  and  tasks  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  attention. 

<(  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Truth 
of  Christianity,  from  the  Wisdom 
displayed  in  its  original  establish¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  History  of  false 
and  corrupted  systems  ef  Religion  -r 
in  a  series  of  Discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
the  year  J80S,  at  the  lecture  found¬ 
ed  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton. 
By  John  Penrose,  M.  A.  &c.  8vo/’ 
The  Bampton  lecture,  originating 
from  the  best  possible  motive,  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  best  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  English  language.  The 
popular  style  of  Dr.  White,  and  his 
very  able  coadjutor,  directed  to  a 
very  important  inquiry,  tended  ma¬ 
ny  years  ago  to  establish  its  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  admirable  specimen 
of  clear  connective  ratiocination,,  as, 
well  as  of  genuine,  impartial  history, 
while  wading  through  an  era,  in 
which  truth  can  with  difficulty  be 
separated  from  bigotry  and  error, 
that  runs  through  every  page  of  Dr. 
Laurence’s  labours  of  a  later  date,, 
has  finished  the  character  towards 
which  this  lecture  was  already  mak¬ 
ing  a  rapid  progress.  The  Dis¬ 
courses  before  us  assimilate  rather 
with  the  former  than  the  latter  ;  yet 
the  style  is  less  euphonous  and 
persuasive,  though  the  argument  is 
equally  perspicuous,  and  its  historic 
supports  equally  impregnable.  The 
title-page  justly  characterises  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts  ;  1st,  The  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  original  establish¬ 
ment  ofChristianity,  which  in  proved 
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a  series  of  discourses  by  its 
fC  enlarged  and  liberal  character 
Wisely  suited,  not  to  the  narrow  in¬ 
terests  ot  ambitious  individuals,  but 
to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man¬ 
kind” — by  the  means  selected  for 
its  propagation — -means  which  an 
enthusiast  or  impostor  not  only 
would  not  have  chosen,  but  could 
not  have  devised.  And  2dly,  The 
history  ot  false  and  corrupted  sys- 
■  terns  of  religion  ;  in  discussing 
i  which,  the  lecturer  has  chiefly  des- 
;  canted  on  “  the  rise  of  papal  tyran¬ 
ny,”  and  the  important  features  by 
j  which  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  was 
distinguished ;  the  profligacy  of  its 
;  moral  discipline  5  and,  the  bright 
contrast  which  is  apparent  in  the 
character  of  Christ.”  The  more 
fastidious  of  our  readers  may  object, 

I  perhaps,  to  this  last  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  one  long  since  worn  out, 

I  and  on  the  point  of  oblivion.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  ground  to  which  the  Bamp- 
j  ton  lecture  is  limited,  has  been  so 
i  often  trodden  over  before,  that  it 
i  is  difficult  to  strike  out  a  new 
pat  A ;  independently  of  which, 
as  this  lecture  is  intended  to  sub- 
serve  a  scholastic  rather  than  a  po¬ 
pular  purpose,  the  general  design 
£an  never  be  fully  completed  till  the 
sophistry  and  self-interest  of  Jesuit¬ 
ism,  Jansenism,  and  various  other 
adulterate  professions  are  probed  and 
exposed  to  the  day- light. 

Sermons  on  various  occasions  : 
by  the  Rev.  Win.  Agutter,  A.  M. 
ike.  8 vo.”  The  very  respectable 
author  of  these  sermons  is  too  well 
known,  and  too  extensively  revered 
to  stand  in  need  of  the  approbation 
of  this  or  any  other  critical  journal. 
We  shall  therefore  only  add,  that 
the  subjects  here  discussed  are  for 
the  most  part  of  deep  and  universal 
importance  5  that  the  style  is  neat, 
perspicuous,  and  animated  5  the  arT 
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gument,  where  argument  is  intro¬ 
duced,  close,  connected,  and  weigh¬ 
ty;  and  the  application  well-directed 
and  impressive. 

Sermons,  Controversial  and 
Practical,  with  Reflections  and 
Tracts  on  interesting*  subjects :  by 
the  late  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  Rector 
of  Finlona,  &c.  re- published  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  M.  A.  Vok 
I.  Svo.”  We  rejoice  to  see  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  works  of  this  excellent 
divine  in  our  own  country,  Ireland 
alone  having  hitherto  sent  forth  so 
ricii  a  treasure  from  her  press.  The 
Sermons  offered  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume  are  twenty  in  number:  the 
subjects  as  follow.  “  Origin  of 
Faith.” — f<:  Infidelity  of  the  heart.’* 
— c-  Belief  in  God  dictated  by  rea¬ 
son.” — r“  Firmness  in  the  faith.” — * 
The  true  Christian  both  dead  and 
alive.” — The  benefit  of  medita¬ 
tion.” — “  The  efficacy  of  example.” 
— <e  On  conformity  to  the  world.” — - 
(t  The  wisdom  of  the  world.”— 
“  The  punishment  of  profligacy*”—* 
“  The  seductions  ofArianism.” — “A 
friendly  remonstrance  with  the  dis¬ 
senters.” — -lf  Vanity  of  vanities.” 
— <<r  On  marriage,” — How  happi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  attained  in  marriage.”- — 
On  Confirmation.” — The  duty 
of  bishops.” — ?<<r  Compassion  to  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  recom- 
mehded.”— <<r  A  Sermon  for  the 
Magdalen  Asylum.” — The  animated 
and  glowing  eloquence  which  in¬ 
spirits  almost  every  page  of  these 
discourses — the  sacred  vehemence, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  pure,  un¬ 
sullied  liberality  and  benevolence  so 
uniformly  evinced,  should  claim  for 
them  a  place  in  the  closet  or  family 
library  of  every  sincere  Christian. 

“  Sermons  on  various  subjects': 
by  John  Bidlake,  Chaplain  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Clarence,  Svo.” 

Mr.  Bidlake  we  Rave  heretofore  met 

*  *  ■  < 
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under  various  characters  as  a  writer  5 
and  it  is  no  common  praise  than 
under  every  character  he  has  been 
respectable.  The  volume  before  us 
is  designed,  we  suppose,  rather  to 
interest  by  a  graceful  and  descriptive 
diction,  than  by  close  catenation  of 
reasoning  $  to  impress  rather  than  to 
convince  3  and  to  please  all  men,  if 
by  any  means  it  may  save  some.? — 
Viewed  in  this  direction  it  may  an¬ 
swer  a  valuable  purpose  5  for  there 
are  some  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  attack  by  any  other  mode  of  war¬ 
fare.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  light 
troops,  and  light  armour  5  and  is  best 
(perhaps  pnlyj  calculated  for  occa¬ 
sional  skirmishing.  Its  subjects, 
which  are  sixteen,  are  the  following ; 
“  On  the  Spring  of  the  Year.”- — 
“  On  the  Summer.” — 44  On  the  Au¬ 
tumn. — 44  On  the  Winter.”— 44  On 
the  Omnipresence  of  God.”- — 44  On 
the  Worship  of  God.” — 44  On  the 
Sabbath.” — 4‘  On  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican.”—4*  On  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Salvation.”—' 44  On  a  peace¬ 
able  disposition.”— 44  On  the  one 
thing  needful.”- — 44  A  visitation  Ser¬ 
mon.” — 44  On  the  occasion  of  a 
school-meeting.”— 44  On  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.”— 44  Against  pro¬ 
fane  swearing.”- — 44  On  discontent.” 

44  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jo¬ 
seph  :  by  George  Lawson,  D.  D. 
2  vols.  ]  2 mo.”  Dr.  Lawson  is  well 
inown  to  the  Christian  world  as  an 
excellent  expositor  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  from  his  previous 
Lectures  on  the  books  of  Esther  and 
Ruth ;  and  the  honourable  fame  he 
has  hereby  acquired  will  by  no 
means  be  diminished  by  the  worjc 
before  us,  which  we  can  cordially 
recommend  to  the  younger  branches 
of  every  family,  as  explaining  in 
chaste  and  simple  language,  accom¬ 
panied  with  pertinent  and  important 
observations,,  one  of  the  most  affect¬ 


ing  narratives  in  the  whole  scope  of 
the  Bible. 

et  Sermons  on  the  Practical  Obli¬ 
gations  of  a  Christian  Life,  for  the 
use  of  families  :  by  the  Rev.  Thorne 
Robertson,  L.  L.  B.  2  vols.  8vo.” 
This  work  consists  of  fifty  discourses 
on  subjects  that,  as  the  title  truly 
describes  them,  are  'practical  rather 
than  doctrinal.  In  another  point, 
however,  the  title  appears  to  err— 
for  instead  of  being  fairly  graduated 
for  family  use,  they  are  rather 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  pulpit,  and  a  crowded  and 
fashionable  audience.  Long  as  the 
list  of  prescribed  duties  is,  more 
might  certainly  be  taught  than  is 
here  taught,  without  overstepping 
the  precincts  of  the  Christian  pale  ; 
it  becomes  us,  nevertheless,  to  add, 
that  if  only  one  half  were  practised 
which  is  here  enjoined,  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  it ;  and  if  it 
were  practised  in  consequence  of 
these  volumes,  the  preacher  would 
not  have  laboured  in  vain  5  we  trust, 
indeed,  he  will  not  labour  in  vain  as 
it  is.  Yet  we  cannot  avoid  observ¬ 
ing,  that  they  seem  to  offer  us  a  toy¬ 
shop  rather  than  a  mint :  there  is 
much  display  of  splendid  finery,  but 
with  less  of  sterling  and  substantial 
value  than  we  could  have  wished. 

44  Sermons  on  various  subjects ; 
by  Wm.  Craig,  D.  D.  late  Minister 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Glasgow, 
2  vols.  8vp.”  Dr.  Craig  published 
most  of  these  Sermons  during  his 
life-time.  The  present  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  about  a  third  part  of 
new  matter  independently  of  an  in¬ 
troductory  biography.  The  style  is 
fluent,  and  more1  correct  than  we 
generally  meet  with  from  the  Scot¬ 
tish  pulpit.  The  subjects  introduced 
are  ably  handled  upon  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  venerable  author,  but 
this  plan  is  certainly  rather  specula¬ 
tive  than  doctrinal  3  rather  addressed 
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to  the  head,  than  designed  to  im¬ 
press  the  heart.  In  few  words,  it 
I  is  purposely  calculated  to  the  meri- 
j  dian  in  which  these  sermons  werfe 
preached — to  an  assembly  of  philo¬ 
sophic  students,  rather  than  a  con- 
;  gregation  of  simple  and  uninformed 
i  parishioners. 

<<r  Four  Sermons  preached  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  fourteenth  General  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Missionary  Society,  May 
1 1,  12,  13,  1808,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Campbell,  D.  D.  Edinburgh ;  Rev. 
Richard  Pearsall  Allen,  Exeter;  Rev. 
Robert  Winter,  London;  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Longmire,  L.L.B.  Hargraave, 
Also  the  Report  of  the  Directors, 
and  thelist  of  Subscribers,  &c.  8vo.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
I  cellence  of  the  motive  upon  which 
this  institution  is  founded,  nor  of 
.  t>he  desirable  nature  of  the  object  it 
has  in  view.  But  alas !  how  much 
easier  is  it  to  form  schemes  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil  purposes,  than  to 
perfect  their  execution.  Upwards 
of  fourteen  years  have  now  revolved 
since  the  society  before  us  was  first 
established;  yet  how  little  progress 
|  has  been  made  towards  that  glorious 
consummation  which  was  rapturous¬ 
ly  looked  forward  to  by  its  benevolent 
founders  as  an  early  reward  of  their 
zeal  and  exertions  !  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  inefficacy  ?  Is  the  plan 
inconsistent  with  the  present  pur¬ 
poses,  of  divine  Providence  ?  or  is 
there  some  latent  detect  in  itselt  that 
unhappily  frustrates  its  own  inten¬ 
tions  ?  We  are  most  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter  :  we  are  persuaded 
that  barbarians  are  only  to  be  school¬ 
ed  into  moral  practices  and  religious 
creeds  through  the  omnipotent  mo¬ 
tive  of  self-interest;  they  must  be 
first  civilized  and  taught  to  live 
comfortably  here,  before  they  will 
seriously  open  their  hearts  to  lessons 
designed  to  teach  them  how  to  live 
happily  hereafter.  The  only  mode 


of  obtaining  an  influence  over  their 
minds,  now  that  miracles  no  longer 
exist,  is  by  shewing  the  superiority 
of  cultivated  over  savage  life ;  by 
agriculture,  and  mechanics ;  and 
their  valuable  and  stupendous  results: 
knowledge  is  power  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances:  but  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  more  than  under  any  other. 
This  is  the  most  forcible  mode  of 
preaching  that  can  ever  be  adopted 
amidst  barbarians;  and  a  beginning 
being  thus  laid,  they  will  afterwards 
open  their  ears,  and  greedily  drink 
in  the  most  recondite  doctrines  that 
can  be  proposed  to  them.  The 
Sermons  before  us  are  replete  with 
different  ideas  :  the  plan  is  not  now 
to  be  tried;  it  has  been  tried,  and 
it  has  not  succeeded.  The  lamp  of 
hope,  however,  is  still  burning ; 
and  the  various  preachers  in  the 
present  pamphlet,  are  rivalling  each 
other  how  to  trim  it  best  and 
brightest. 

“  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thom¬ 
son,  late  Minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  Leeds.  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Memoir  of  his  Life:  by 
Adam  Thomson,  Minister  of  the 
Associate  Congregation  in  Cold¬ 
stream,  8 vo.”  These  sermons  are 
four  in  number,  a  longer  series  than 
we  generally  meet  with  from  the 
same  pen  or  the  same  pulpit,  upon 
the  death  of  the  most  exalted  or  the 
most  distinguished  character  of  a 
nation.  But.  the  preacher  was  a 
brother,  and  the  deceased  appears 
to  have  been  highly  worthy  of  his 
warmest  affection.  He  is  also  re¬ 
presented  as  having  been  a  kind 
and  dutiful  husband,  father,  and 
protector :”  a  mistake  that  we  should 
have  altogether  attributed  to  that 
carelessness  ot  all  embellishment 
and  precision,  which  is  the  frequent 
result  of  severe  grief,  did  we  not 
perceive  a  somewhat  superabundant 
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studiousness  of  ornament  pervading 
the  general  scope  of  these  discourses. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  find  that 
this  worthy  young  Minister  died  not 
only  suddenly,  but  in  the  prime  of 
Ji'fe,  aged  only  twenty-seven,  and 
that  he  has  left  a  helpless  family.” 

From  the  busy  swarm  of  single 
sermons  that  surround  us,  most  of 
them  of  mere  ephemeral  existence, 
and  which  flutter  but  to  die,  we  can 
only  notice  the  following  :  Sen- 
pus  Attention  to  Practical  Holiness 
and  Soundness  of  Doctrine  consider¬ 
ed  in  a  Sermon  preached  June  1, 
1803,  at  the  visitation  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Burnaby,  D.D.  Archdeacon,  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  A.M, 
Leicester.”  A  most  admirable 
production  3  serious,  impressive, 
energetic,  and  highly  appropriate : 
the  text,  1  Tim.  iy.  f6. — pn  the 
propriety  of  preaching  the  Calvimstic 
doctrines,  and  the  authorities  for 
that  practice.”  Preached  also  at 
Leicester  before  the  same  Arch¬ 
deacon  by  the  Rev.  H,  Ryder,  M.A. 
Mr.  Ryder  strenuously  opposes  the 
idea  that  our  established  church  is 
formed  upon  a  Cal.vinistic  creed, 
but  he  is  less  disposed  to  inform  us 
what  the  basis  actually  is,  whether 
Lutheran,  Zuinglian,  or  original.— 
ec  The  Church  of  England  incom- 
pletely  reformed:”  a  fast  sermon, 
J’eb.  17,  1808,  by  George  Somers 
Clarke,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Great  Wal¬ 
tham.”  It  is  of  the  nature  of  every 
human  invention  to  betray  imper¬ 
fection  of  some  kind  or  other  :  but 
though  the  Church  of  England 
makes  no  pretensions  to  impecca¬ 
bility,  and  in  sopae  points  might  ad¬ 
mit  of  improvement,  we  have  no 
desire  to  see  it  reformed  by  the 
preacher  before  us.  Our  standard 
Bible,  also,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  requires  as  much  reforma¬ 
tion  as  our  standard  church  3  and  he 
lias  kindly  given  us  a  few  specimens 
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of  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
have  both  accomplished.  France 
has  not  been  more  ruined  by  her 
reformation,  than  the  Rible  and 
the  English  Church  would  be  by 

the  speculations  here  advanced. - 

“  The  Character  and  Commendation 
of  a  Faithful  Minister  preached 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  New- 
top,  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  by 
Richard  Cecil,  A.  M.  Sec”  Few 
men  have  passed  through  a  more 
eventful  life  than  the  venerable  cha¬ 
racter  here  commemorated,  and 
fewer  still  perhaps  have  left  life 
more  generally  and  deservedly  la* 
mented.  The  death  of  Mr.  New  ton 
is  here  made  the  vehicle  of  much 
pious  and  useful  reflection,  in  plain 
but  impressive  language.  The  very 
excellent  preacher  alludes  to  his 
having  a  volume  of  the.  Memoirs  of 
his  friend  in  the  press,  which  have 
since  made  their  appearance,  and 
will  be  found  noticed  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  this  Retrospect.  We  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  he  himself  has  since 
been  severely  visited  by  a  paralytic 
affection,  from  which  there  is  little 
prospect  of  his  ever  sufficiently  re¬ 
covering  to  resume  his  very  valuable 
labours  in  the  pulpit.— -c<  Obstacle^ 
to  Success  in  the  Religious''  Educa? 
tion  of  Children  3  preached  at  a 
Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and 
Churches,  Jan.  7,  ]8Q8,  by  the  Rev, 
R.  Winter.”  It  should  seem  from 
this  discourse  that  the  interest  of 
what  are  called  the  regular  dissenters 
is  considerably  on  the  decline  3  its 
chief  drift  being  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  are  perpetually  pro¬ 
ducing  secessions  in  different  dirtc- 
tionsrthe  methodises,  it  appears,  are 
leading  astray  many  3  the  established 
church  receives  some 3  and  others 
seem  to  separate  from  a  general  in¬ 
difference  to  every  kind  of  religion’.. 
— The  Nature  and  Importance  of 
a  Good  Education;  preached  Jap* 
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1.4,  1808,  before  the  Promoters  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenter’s  Grammar 
School,  lately  opened  at  Mill-Hill, 
Hendon  :  by  David  Bogue,  A.  M.” 
We  wish  success  to  every  institution 
which  has  for  its  object  an  initiation 
into  useful  and  valuable  knowledge, 
and  the  plan  upon  which  the  dissent¬ 
ing  academy  at  Mill-Hill  is  founded, 
bids  fair  to  answer  this  purpose 
better  than  several  which  have  of 
late  years  been  brought  fprward 
from  the  same  quarter,  and  are  al¬ 
ready  dwindled  away,  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  character  of  Mr.  Bogue 
as  a  preacher  is  well  known  j  his 
language  is  vehement  rather  than 
.correct 3  and  his  manner  rather  ar¬ 
gumentative  than  embellished.  The 
present  address  is  well  calculated  to 
produce  the  object  it  has  in  view.--- 
**■  The  Iniquity  of  Witchcraft  cen¬ 
sured  and  exposed  :  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  twp  Sermons  delivered  at 
W  urley,  near  Halifax,  by  T.  Haw¬ 
kins.”  This  subject  we  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  seen  emerge  from  a 
black  letter  type  :  we  are  astonished 
that  the  infatuation  here  alluded  to 
should  prevail  at  this  day  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  any  part  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  3  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  pul¬ 
pit  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
dissipating  the  illusion.  There  is  no 
harm,  however,  in  trying. 

The  subject  of  attempting  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
among  the  Hindus,  to  which  we  ad¬ 
verted  at  some  length  in  our  last  li¬ 
terary  retrospect,  has  still  been  a 
source  of  much  warmth  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  discussion.  We  have  not  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  argument  on  the  one 
side'  or  the  other  has  been  put  in  any 
Very  new  light,  or  advanced  with 
much  more  cogency.  The  advantage 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  every  peo¬ 
ple  and  climate  is  admitted  by  both 
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parties  3  the  point  at  issue  being  whe¬ 
ther  the  present  be  the  proper  season 
for  attempting  its  introduction,  con¬ 
sidering  the  peculiar  policy  and  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  Hindu  casts.  The 
chief  writers  in  favour  of  ail  imme¬ 
diate  attempt  are  Mr.  J.  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham—^  A  late  Resident  in  Ben¬ 
gal,”  and  “  A  Bengal  Officer.”  The 
chief  writers  against  an  immediate 
attempt  are,  “  A  late  Resident  at 
Bhagulpore,”  another  Bengal  Of¬ 
ficer”— -and  various  anonymous  re¬ 
spondents  to  Mr.  Twining  and  Mr. 
Scott  Waring.  The  general  result 
appears  to  be,  that  though  there  are 
obstacles  of  a  peculiar  nature  to  a 
ready  embrace  of  Christianity  by  the 
Hindus,  these  obstacles  are  by  no 
means  so  insurmountable  as  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  the  proposal  appear  to 
insinuate. 

From  the  pen  of  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  Bishop  of  London  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  proposal  of  a  more  practical 
nature,  that  of  propagating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christianity  among  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  the  West  Indies,  by  an  esta¬ 
blishment  of  parochial  schools  in 
every  parish  of  the  West  India 
islands,  on  the  plan  established  by 
Dr.  Bell  at  Madras.  The  venerable 
prelate,  with  his  usual  liberality, 
has  offered  to  open  a  subscription 
for  this  purpose  in  his  own  diocese, 
to  contribute  5001.  in  his  own  name 
immediately,  and  to  double  the  suni 
when  necessary. 

The  t(  Hints”  of  a  Barrister  on 
the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical 
Preaching,”  noticed  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  has  met  with  five  or  six  an¬ 
swers.  There  are  certainly  some  ex¬ 
ceptionable  passages  in  that  work, and 
they  have  been  attacked  unsparingly : 
nevertheless,  the  replies  are  for  the 
most  part  declamatory  rather  than 
argumentative,  and  turn  upon  points 
of  trifling  importance. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 

Comprehending  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Natural  History,  Agriculture,  Che¬ 
mistry,  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mechanics ,  Mathematics,  Geography , 
Astronomy ,  Fortifications. 


WE  devote  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  chapter  to  those 
most  important  parts  of  physics,  etio¬ 
logy  and  hygiesis,  the  causes  of  hu¬ 
man  disease,  and  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  health.  And  as  no  disease 
is  so  common,  and  none,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  frequency  and  the  pre¬ 
eminent  attention  that  has  been  paid, 
so  recondite  and  difficult  of  expla¬ 
nation  as  that  of  fever,  we  shall  first 
notice  p  » 

Researches  Anatomical  and 
Practical,  concerning  Fever,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  inflammation :  by  Tims. 
Beddoes,  M.  D.  8vo.”  In  our  last 
year’s  literary  retrospect,  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  work  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  en¬ 
deavoured,  with  much  ingenuity, 
to  broach,  or  rather  to  revive  the 
idea,  that  fever  is  a  local  affection, 
defending  on  a  simple  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  a  doctrine  which,  we 
observed,  the  documents  and  obser¬ 
vations  advanced  in  its  favour  by 
no  means  fully  supported.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  work  before  us  is  of  two 
kinds,  first,  to  refute  the  doctrine 
thus  advanced  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck, 
and  writers  much  earlier  than  him¬ 
self,  and  next  to  substitute  another 
opinion  upon  its  ruins.  The  first  is 
certainly  not  a  difficult  point  to  ac¬ 
complish,  and  here  our  author  is 
sufficiently  successful  j  but  when  he 
attempts  to  supply  the  place  of  what 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  phre - 
nitic  theory ,  by  a  theory  of  a  differ¬ 


ent  kind,  he  only  proves  how  much 
more  easy  it  is  to  pull  down  a  house 
than  to  build  one  up.  In  reality, 
the  triumph  over  Dr,  Clutterbuck  is 
less  complete  upon  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  than  Dry  Beddoes  seems  to  flat¬ 
ter  himself  5  for  after  all,  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  cause,  rather  than  the 
cause  itself  that  is  changed,  and  we 
have  only  to  read  enteritic,  in  the 
most  expressive  sense  of  that  word 
for  phrenitic,  and  all  the  rest  will  run 
parallel.  The  general  course  of  the 
dissections  invested  by  Dr.  Clutter¬ 
buck,  led  him  to  conceive  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain  as  the  sole  cause 
of  indiopathic  fever  5 — the  course  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Dr.  Beddoes  leads  him 
to  refer  it  to  inflammation  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  collatitious  viscera  5  the 
corollary  he  first  deduces  is,  that 
“  in  idiopathic  fever,  the  stomach 
and  contiguous  parts  have  been  found 
more,  constantly  and  more  deeply 
affected  with  inflammation  than  the 
brain  and  its  membrane  and  from 
this  general  corollary,  which  in  effect 
by  no  means  warrants  so  general  a 
conclusion,  he  infers  that  in,  all  fe¬ 
vers,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
whether  yellow  or  of  a  different  hue, 
we  have  aright  to  assume  inflamma¬ 
tory  disposition  in  the  abdominal 
viscera.  And  having  ventured  upon 
this  assumption,  his  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  differs  not  materially,  vmtatis 
mutandis,  from  that  of  the  phrenitic 
theorists.  Inflammation  being  the 
supposed  cause,  venesection  is  the 

universal 
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universal  antidote — largely  and  by 
the  lancet,,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Clut- 
:  terbuck — -more  sparingly  and  by  re- 
|  jays  of  leeches,  as  recommended  by 
ij  the  present  writer.  As  to  the  rest, 

!  the  observations  are  not  essentially 
i  different  from  the  routine  of  com- 
i  moil  practice.  Upon  the  whole, 
i  -we  are  much  afraid  we  are  just  as 
,  deeply  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the 
actual  and  proegumenal  cause  of 
idiopathic  fever,  as  before  either  of 
these  theories  were  tendered  to  us : 
there  is  a  vis  abdita  qucedam  which 
still  eludes  research,  and  baffles  all 
inquiry :  and  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  which,  our  practice 
must  necessarily  be -rather  empiric 
than  methodic — must  vary  with 
varying,  and  oftentimes  transient 
sy  mf;  toms — must  be  dependent  upon 
climate,  upon  temperament — upon 
habit- — and  a  thousand  other  things 
which  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  essential  cause  of  fever, 
whatever  they  may  have  with  its 
progress  and  result.  And  hence, 
finally,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  the  good  effects  which  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  find  produced  by  practices 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other, 
by  the  stimulating  plan  of  the 
Brownists,  the  debilitating  plan  of 
the  writers  before  us ;  by  the  tonic 
practice  pursued  at  Gibraltar,  or  the 
evacuant  system  so  much  vaunted 
of  at  Philadelphia. 

Modern  medicine;  containing 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  principal 
discoveries  and  doctrines  that  have 
occasioned  the  recent  advancement 
of  medical  philosophy ;  with  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  present  state  ot  medical 
practice,  and  an  inquiry  how  far  the 
principles  of  the  healing  art  may 
become  the  subjects  of  unprofessional 
research:  by  David  Uwins,  M.  D. 
Svo.”  Under  a  loose  and  aukward 
title,  this  volume  contains  many  just 
remarks.  The  writer  acknowledges 


himself  to  have  been  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fessed  Brownist,  but  would  have 
us  believe  that  he  has  for  some  years 
abjured  its  doctrines,  and  quitted  its 
school.  It  may  be  so — hut  he  has 
not  quitted  its  language — a  language 
imprecise,  even  when  applied  to  an 
elucidation  of  the  ideas  for  which  it 
was  formed,  and  hence,  far  more  in¬ 
accurate  and  confused  when  employ¬ 
ed  to  decipher  other  opinions  and 
practices.  Yet  we  have  some  doubt, 
whetherDr.  Uwins  does  not  a  little  de¬ 
ceive  himself  upon  the  subject  of  his 
real  creed  in  medicine:  there  is  every 
now  and  then  “  a  longing,  ling’ ring 
look  behind,”  which  still  betrays  a 
secret  bias  of  which  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  sensible.  His  work  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  chapters  ; — the  first  is 
merely  introductory  :  the  second,  in 
less  than  twenty  pages,  professes  to 
give  us  an  “  Historical  Sketcfuof  the 
Progress  of  Medical  Discovery,  from 
the  fabulous  aera  of  Egypt  to  the 
present  day,”  from  which  nut-shell 
epitome  it  is  obvious  that  no  reader, 
whether  professional  or  unprofes¬ 
sional,  can  gain  any  solid  or  effective 
information.  The  next  chapter  is 
entitled  Disquisition  on  the  Nature' 
of  Theory  throughout  the  whole 
of  which  the  writer  seems  to  have 
completely  forgotten  his  subject,  for 
the  word  theory  occurs  but  once  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  disquisition, 
and  even  then  is  introduced  by  mere 
incident.  Instead  of  “  a  disquisition 
on  the  nature  of  Theory this  chap¬ 
ter  should  have  been  entitled  “  a 
disquisition  on  Systems" — unless, in¬ 
deed,  the  author  has  purposely  con¬ 
founded  the  terms,  and  means  to  re¬ 
gard  them  as  synonymous,  which  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  in  a  writer 
who  is  so  anxious  to  avoid  “  using 
words  to  express  facts  without  hav~ 
ing  previously  attached  a  'precise  sig¬ 
nification  to  the  words  themselves.” 
The  following  short  proposition  con¬ 
tains 
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tains  the  subject  of  this  chapter  on 
theories  :  “  the  numerous  causes  of 
error  to  which  a  system  is  obnoxious, 
may  perhaps  be  included  under  four 
general  heads,  to  which,  for  leant  of 
more  appropriate  terms,  we  may 
apply  the  denomination's  of’  empi¬ 
rical,  hypothetical,  metaphysical,  and 
physical.”  The  division  appears  as 
inappropriate  as  the  terms  them¬ 
selves  5  but  as  the  author  admits, 
in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
that  he  is  as  little  satisfied  with  his 
text  as  we  are,  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  upon  the  subject,  than  that  we 
are  surprised  he  should  not  have 
moulded  his  position  into  a  shape 
that  would  have  afforded  him  more 
satisfaction  before  he  attempted  its 
discussion.  The  idea  of  an  hypo¬ 
thetical  system  he  allows  to  be  some¬ 
what  vague, — we  are  afraid  that  the 
idea  of  an  empirical  system  is  not 
much  more  definite  5  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  routiner — it  is 
here  brought  forward  as  opposed  to 
tfe  term  a  man  of  system" — but 
if  a  man  of  system  may  be  either  an 
empirical,  an  h}  pothetical,  a  meta¬ 
physical,  or  a  physical  practitioner, 
under  what  distinct  order  or  genus 
the  routiner  is  to  arrange  himself, 
we  cannot  very  readily  surmise. 
We  have  been  much  better  pleased 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters, 
in  the  first  of  which,  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Brown  is  neatly  convassed  and 
fairly  estimated,  while  the  ensuing- 
gives  to  the  general  reader  a  correct 
statement  of  the  application  of  mo¬ 
dern  chemistry  to  medical  practice, 
in  many  of  its  most  important  disco¬ 
veries  ;  a  subject,  which  is  resumed 
and  still  further  exemplified  in  the 
seventh  chapter.  Chapter  the  sixth 
is  assigned  to  the  general  physiology 
of  the  animal  functions,  and  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  though 
the  “  perennity  of  animal  tempera¬ 


ture”  is  not  so  clearly  made  out  i* 
us  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  author’s 
own  mind.  The  two  last  chapters 
are  of  a  popular  rather  than  of  a 
professional  cast, — they  are  designed 
to  point  out  the  mischief  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  medical  art  without  a 
medical  education, — and  offer  to  the 
professional  student  and  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  reader  various  useful  hints. 

Additional  cases  of  gout  5  in  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  the  salutary  efficacy 
of  the  cooling  treatment  of  that  of- 
jlieting  disease ;  with  illustrative  an¬ 
notations,  written  authorities  in  its 
support,  controversial  discussions, 
and  a  view  of  the  present  state,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  practice  :  by 
Robert  Kinglake,  M.  D.  8vo.” 
Whatever  novelty  may  exist  in  the 
plan  these  “  additional  cases”  are 
published  to  support,  there  is  at  least 
as  much  novelty  in  the  title  which 
ushers  them  into  the  world ;  and 
lest  the  work  should  lose  some  part 
of  its  salutary  efficacy,  and  the  world 
some  knowledge  of  its  future  pro¬ 
spects',  by  curtailing  it  of  a  single  epi¬ 
thet,  we  have  copied  the  whole,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  how  largely  this  afflicting 
disease  is  here  treated  of.  We  have 
another  reason  for  copying  ibis  title 
verbatim  et  literatim ;  and  that  is, 
that  it  gives  the  reader  a  fair  sample 
of  the  full  and  redundant  style  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  volume  is 
composed— excepting,  indeed,  that 
for  a  part  of  it,  extending  to  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  it  is  indebted  to  a  monthly 
medical  publication,  which  is  open 
to  every  one,  and  in  the  hands  of 
many.  The  theory  advanced  by  Dr. 
Kinglake  about  four  years  ago,  that 
gout  is  a  mere  local  inflammation, 
no  more  necessarily  connected  wifh 
the  constitution,  than  a  “  sprain, 
contusion,  or  incision  j” — and  that 
it  is  in  manner  to  be  removed 
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by  a  local  application  of  cold — is 
here  re-urged  with  more  pertinacity 
and  self-importance  than  ever.  The 
question,  however  brought  forward, 
has  given  rise,  we  allow,  to  a  very 
important  discussion,  and  we  have 
already,  in  a  former  number,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  point  out  the  line  which 
should  separate  the  two  opposite 
modes  of  treatment,  and  the  morbid 
characteristics  which  may  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  justify  the  one  or  the  other. 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  self- 
;  important  declaimer  before  us  :  he 
will  allow  of  no  truce,  of  no  excep¬ 
tion  :  his  theory  and  his  practice  are 
:  equally  of  universal  application  5  the 
i  discovery  he  has  made  is  “  among 
the  most  important  improvements 
in  the  management  of  disease  — ■ 
and  neither  the  snarling  of  the  cy¬ 
nical,  the  clamour  of  the  invidious, 
the  dread  of  the  timid',  the  pertina¬ 
ciousness  of  the  prejudiced,  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  bigotted,  nor  the  ca- 
I  iumny  of  the  malevolent  against  the 
1  cooling  treatment  of  gout,  will 
!  prevent  the  liberal  advocates  of  truth 
I  from  ultimately  establishing  the 
j  practice.”  We  strongly  suspect  the 
1  man  that  could  write  such  a  passage, 
i  and  especially  a  volume  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  such  passages,  is 
himself  in  too  feverish  a  state  to 
I  collect  impartial  evidence,  or  offer 
j  impartial  argument 5  and  we  confess, 
that  examined  seriatim ,  neither  the 
i  one  nor  the  other  is  calculated  to 
:  alter  the  opinion  we  have  already 
formed  and  expressed  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  cases  are  too  often  given 
by  unprofessional  characters,  in 
many  instances,  by  the  patients  them¬ 
selves  ;  several  of  them,  if  correctly 
related,  have  no  more  connexion 
with  gout  than  withphrenzy;  and 
the  absence  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable 
issue  in  a  disease  so  complicated 
as-  podagra  frequently  is,  and  which 
peculiarly  characterises  these  re¬ 


ports,  instead  of  affording  an  un¬ 
equivocal  testimony,  offers  to  our 
judgment  the  most  equivocal  evi¬ 
dence  that  could  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  is  altogether  contrary 
to  the  common  course  of  events,  to 
the  established  order  of  nature. 

“  A  popular  Essay  on  the  Disorder 
familiarly  termed  a  Cold;  in  which 
the  means  of  obviating  the  various 
cause's  which  are  liable  either  re¬ 
motely  to  contribute  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  complaint,  or  which  more 
immediately  excite  it,  together  with 
the  most  effectual  method  of  remov¬ 
ing  it  when  present,  are  explained 
in  a  manner  familiar  to  the  meanest 
capacity;  and  to  which  are  added,  a 
collection  of  proper  receipts  and  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  most  popular  re¬ 
medies  ;  principally  designed  for  the 
use  of  families  ;  and  composed  with 
a  view'  of  rendering  more  extensive¬ 
ly  known,  the  insidious  nature  of  a 
disorder  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  variable  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
too  often  proves  the  bane  of  health, 
and  comfort ;  and  thereby  diminish¬ 
ing  its  frequency,  and  preventing  its 
pernicious  effects:  by  E.  L.  White, 
Surgeon,  12mo.”  Mr.  White  is 
unquestionably  of  the  same  school  as 
the  preceding  writer,  and  perhaps 
has  studied  under  him.  He  has  the 
same  copiousness  of  title,  the  same 
fondness  for  unmeaning  epithets*, 
and  the  same  aversion  to  grammati¬ 
cal  government — and  nearly  the  same 
predilection  for  cold  water  in  the 
cure  of  the  inflammatory  affection 
here  specified.  In  his  mode  of 
theorizing  he  is  also  just  as  magnifi¬ 
cently  unintelligible,  as  a  proof  of 
which  we  shall  observe,  that  amongst 
other  exciting  causes  of  this  “  insi¬ 
dious  disease  that  too  often  proves 
the  bane  of  health  and  comfort ,” — » 
(as  if  the  generality  of  diseases  pro¬ 
moted  long  life  and  prosperity)  he 
tells  the  unlettered  multitude,  for 
whose  bdneh#-  this  instructive  trea- 
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tise  is  chiefly  complied,  that  it  may 
proceed  from  a  morbid  delicacy  of 
frame  induced  by  enervating  plea¬ 
sures,  or  weakening  occupations,  or 
occasional  and  accidental  debility 
from  <e  moisture  applied  in  a,  certain 
way ,  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  “  from  occult  intemper  tes  of  the 
atmosphere.”  To  give  him  his  due, 
we  believe  his  readers  will  compre¬ 
hend  his  mode  of  cure  better  than 
his  etiological  speculations,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  jhat  it 
is  as  much  more  rational  as  it  is 'Com¬ 
prehensible. 

“  A  Treatise  on  Inflammation  and 
other  Diseasesof  the  Liver,  common¬ 
ly  called  Bilious,  &c.  by  T.  White, 
Bath,  Svo.”  ,  In  this  volume  the 
writer  undertakes  to  describe  from 
Ills  own  practice,  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  what  he  calls  synochus 
biliosa  3  torpor  3  scliirrhus  5  biliary 
calculi 3  to  give  us  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  of  the  liver  • 
and  various  physiological  opinions 
respecting  the  use  of  the  bile.  In 
executing  this  plan,  however,  he 
offers  us  extracts  from  other  writers, 
rather  than  original  matter  of  his 
own.  This,  indeed,  is  modest,  and 
we  should  have  no  objection  to  it, 
were  not  these  extracts  copied  from 
publications  in  the  hands  of  every 
practitioner,  and  had  he  not  induced 
us  to  expect  something  new,  and  of 
importance.  Dr.  Saunders  furnishes 
him  with  his  account  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  liver, — Dr.  Rash,  Dr. 
Coe,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  various  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour¬ 
nal,  with  his  account  of  the  different 
uses  that  have’  been  ascribed  to  this 
organ  3  and  Dr.  Falconer  and  Dr. 
Rush,  with  much  of  his  description 
of  symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment. 
What  our  author  chiefly  values  him¬ 
self  up©n  is,  his  remarks  on  the  sy¬ 
nochus  biliosa.  *  u  In  no  specific 
treatise,”  says  he, <f  that  I  have  met 


with, , is  the  synochus  biliosa  particu¬ 
larly  noticed.  This  circumstance 
alone  is,  in  ray  opinion,  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  present  undertak¬ 
ing.’’  Yet  we  freely  confess,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  attention  we 
have  paid  to  the  present  treatise,  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  what  the  author 
precisely  intends  by  this  name  3 — we 
have  neither  definition  nor  descrip¬ 
tion, — -but  instead  of  both,  a  confus¬ 
ed  labyrinth  of  general  symptoms 
iumbled  together  at  great  length, 
common  to  a  great  variety  of  hepatic 
diseases,  indistinct  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment, -and  uncharacteristic  in  their 
diagnosis.  A  monthly  list  of  the 
diseases  oDtlie  preceding  year  is  ad¬ 
ded,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  is  given  accurately— and  to 
this  is  appended  a  good  meteorologi¬ 
cal  table  for  the  same  period. 

On  Hydrophobia,  its  Prevention 
and  Cure  3  with  a  description  of  the 
different  stages  of  canine  madness, 
illustrated  with  cases  3  by  Benjamin 
Mosely,  M.  D.”  Every  publication 
that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
fatality  of  this  dreadful  disease, 
ought  to  be  hailed  by  the  public,— 
aud  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  soberlv  submitted  to  the 

✓ 

test  of  experiment.  Yet  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  treatise  now 
offered,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  form  of 
letters  in  one  of  our  Morning  Papers, 
is  likely  to  be  of  any  essential  service 
in  the  disease  treated  of.  There  is 
in  this  work  a  degree  of  self-opi¬ 
nion,  and  of  contempt  of  every  wri¬ 
ter  except  one ,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  which  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  at,  in  a  gentleman  of  clas¬ 
sical  education  3  though  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  with  Dr. 
Mosely,  that  the  scrupulosity  with 
which,  in  modern  times,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  England,  physicians  and 
surgeons  adhere  to  their  own  proper 

department. 
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department,  and  reject  every  species 
of  knowledge  which  does  not  imme- 

i _ > 

diately  lie  within  their  own  respec¬ 
tive  pale,  is  injurious  not  only  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  lyssa,  but 
with  almost  every  other  disease  to 
which  mankind  is  subject.  Yet  this 
is  digression.  With  respect  to  the 
cases  before  us,  the  more  important, 
or  those  described  at  most  length, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  with  true  genuine 
lyssa  :  they  want  the  characterstic 
marks  not  only  from  the  beginning, 
but  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  disease,  which  the  author  has 
here  proposed,  by  dividing  it  into 
three  stages,  two  of  them  described 
by  Greek  terms,  and  one  by  a  Latin, 
will  in  no  respect  apply  to  his  cases; 
j  while  it  is  guilty  of  a  gross  anachro¬ 
nism  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
symptoms  in  one  of  the  cases  on 
which  it  is  pretended  to  be  founded* 
<r<  Report  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  of  London  on  Vaccination.” 

Debates  in  Parliament  respect¬ 
ing  the  Jennerian  Discovery,  & c. 
with  introductory  remarks;  by 
Charles  Murray,  8vo.”  It  is  now  about 
three  years  since  that  Dr.  Jenner 
was  rewarded  by  Parliament  with  a 
grant  of  10,000 1.  for  his  discovery 
of  the  means  of  employing  cowpox 
as  a  prophylactic  against  small-pox. 
There  was  at  that  time,  a  general 
opinion  entertained  in  the  legislature 
that  this  remuneration  was  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  so  important  a  service  as 
he  had  hereby  rendered  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  to  mankind  at  large ;  and 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far 
he  was  entitled  to  an  additional  re- 
compence,  government  commanded 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  about  the  commencement 
of  last  year,  to  collect  a  body  of  pro¬ 
fessional  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
as  a  ground-work  for  a  second  ap¬ 
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plication  to  Parliament  upon  this 
subject.  The  first  of  the  above 
pamphlets  gives  us  the  substance  of 
the  evidence  thus  collected,  and 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  great  advantage  which  has 
flawed  from  the  practice  of  vaccD 
nation, — and  the  decided  opinion  of 
this  learned  body,  that  it  is  altogether 
competent  to  the  important  object 
it  has  in  view.  It  admits  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  few  unsuccessful  cases, 
which  may  naturally  be  expected  in 
the  infancy  of  a  practice  at  once  so 
new  and  so  extensive  in  its  spread  ; 
but  it  attaches  no  moment  to  these 
few  anomalies,  which,  in  its  own 
well-weighed  opinion,  are  cal¬ 
culated  _  rather  to  support  than  to 
controvert  the  pretensions  of  the 
discoverer.  In  a  very  valuable  ap¬ 
pendix  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  be¬ 
hold  that  the  royal  Colleges  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  both  of  Edinburgh  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  the  royal  Colleges  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  most  fully  concur  in  the 
same  sentiments,  as  appears  by  do¬ 
cuments  transmitted  to  the  London 
College,  in  reply  to  an  application 
from  the  London  College  respect¬ 
ively  made  upon  this  subject  to  these 
learned  institutions.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  concurrent  report. 
Parliament  readily  consented  t.o  an 
additional  grant  of  20,000 1.  to  Dr. 
Jenner ;  and  the  second  of  the  two 
pamphlets  before  us,  gives  us,  neat¬ 
ly  drawn  up,  the  substance  of  the  de¬ 
bate  which  took  place  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion.  The  introductory  remarks 
prove  sufficiently  that  the  editor  has 
a  full  sense  of  the  value  of  the  vac¬ 
cine  practice,  and  are  creditable  to 
him  as  a  writer. 

“  A  System  of  Operative  Surgery, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  Anatomy 
by  Charles  Bell,  vol.  1.  royal  Sv'o.’b 
There  is  something  awkwardly  su¬ 
perfluous  in  this  title*  Operative . 

Surgery 
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Surgery  is  an  expression  half  Latin 
and  bait  Greek,  in  which  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  first  word  is  concealed  in 
the  latter  part,  or  rather  perhaps  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  of  the  second, 
-—for  ehircrgus  x.uP0VPrf^  is  strictly 
operarius ;  “  founded  on  a  basis”— 
is  a  term  equally  pleonastic  3 — - — 
while  the  closing  member  of  the  de- 
scription,  <e  a  basis  of  anatomy,” 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  opera¬ 
tive  surgery  has  been  generally  hi- 
tlierto founded  on  a  basis  of  another 
kind.  The  work  itself,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  its  face,  contains 
many  good  and  valuable  points.  It 
offers  less  originality  of  matter,  in¬ 
deed,  than  we  expected  3  but  the 
advice  and  directions  it  communi¬ 
cates  are  of  high  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  for  the  most  part  stript  of 
every  useless  incumbrance,  and 
drawn  up  in  a  clear,  decided  man¬ 
ner,  altogether  ad  rem.  The  sub¬ 
jects  chiefly  discussed  are  aneurisms, 
in  which  the  writer  seems  to  incline 
to  Mr.  Hunter’s  method  as  revived 
by  Mr.  Lynn  3  strictures  in  the  ure¬ 
thra,  in  which  he  fairly  appreciates 
Mr.  Home’s  and  Whately’s 
modes  of  applying  the  caustic  3  he¬ 
morrhoidal  tumours  5  hydrocele3 
affections  of  the  uterus  3  polypus 
nasi 3  hernia,  in  which  he  objects  to 
several  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper’s  re¬ 
commendations  3  lithotomy,  in  per¬ 
forming  which  operation  he  gives 
a  decided  preference  to  the  knife 
over  the  gorget  or  concealed  bistoury; 
amputation,  and  injuries  on  the 
head. 

<f  A  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Pa¬ 
thology  and  Surgery  of  Aneurism; 
with  engravings:  by  Antonio  Scarpa, 
Professor,  &c. — translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  notes  :  by  J.  H.  Wi- 
shart,  8vo.”  This  work,  one  of  the 
best  we  possess  upon  the  subject,  is 
the  result  of  the  following  series  of 
prize  questions  proposed  by  the  So¬ 


ciety  of  Medicine  of  Paris  in  1/9$. 

In  what  cases  of  aneurism  will  in¬ 
ternal  medicine,  regimen,  and  rest, 
probably  prevent  the  necessity  of 
ciiirurgical  treatment  ?  When  chir- 
urgical  aid  is  required,  in  what  cases 
will  compression  suffice,  and  when 
is  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to 
operation  ?  When  is  a  single  ligature 
superior  to  two ;  namely,  one  above 
and  one  below. the  sac?  In  what 
cases  is  it  advisable  to  open  and  re¬ 
move  the  sac  ?  And  in  what  cases  is 
it  better  to  leave  it  ?  The  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  however,  was  not  presented 
to  the  Society  that  proposed  these 
questions,  though  suggested  by  tliem ; 
the  author  commenced  it  as  a  me¬ 
moir  for  this  purpose,  blit  he  soon 
found  that  he  could  neither  finish  it 
within  the  time  limited,  nor  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  writing  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
stricted.  If  is  not,  therefore,  so  di¬ 
rect  an  answer  to  these  queries  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  but  it 
embraces  them  generally.  In  the 
course  of  his  pathology.  Professor 
Scarpa  observes,  in  opposition  to  the 
generality  of  surgeons  of  this  country/ 
who  seem  to  concur  in  regarding  a- 
neuri'sm  as  proceeding  from  a  change 
of  structure,  rather  than  from  mere 
laxity  in  the  affected  vessel,  that  in 
every  instance  of  this  disease,  the 
proper  coats  of  the  artery  are  burst, 
and  that  the  external  coat  alone  con¬ 
stitutes  the  aneurismal  sac.  The 
few  cases  of  spontaneous  cure,  or 
cure  by  compression  which  are  met 
with,  and  which,  till  of  late  years, 
were  generally  ascribed  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  roboration  of  the  weakened 
vessel,  so  as  ultimately  to  restore  to 
it  the  possession  of  its  original  power, 
is  here  attributed,  as  it  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  among  modern  surgeons,  to 
an  obliteration  of  the  affected  vessel, 
both  aboveand  below  the  aneurismal 
sac.  The  method  of  applying  com¬ 
pression  here  recommended  is  that  of 
*  Thedea 
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I  'Theden  and  Genga.  In  performing 
!  the  operation  he  pursues  generally 
i  Mr.  Hunter’s  plan  ;  but  instead  of 
dividing  the  vessel  between  the  two 
.  ligatures,  recommends  its  continuity, 
j  and' insulates  the  interspace  by  a  cy¬ 
linder  of  linen,  the  wound  being 
prevented  from  healing  till  the  liga¬ 
tures  have  performed  their  duty  and 
:  are  discharged.  The  translator  has 
i  fulfilled  his  office  ably,  though 
j  the  version  is  disfigured  by  a  few 
■  vulgarisms  and  Scottish  idioms  :  his 
own  remarks,  which  are  few,  are  for 
i  the  most  part  pertinent  and  valu¬ 
able.' 

The  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol. 

.  III. — by  John  Bell,  4to.”  The 
j  character  and  general  merit  of  this 
writer,  are  too  well  known  to  ren¬ 
der  any  enlargement  necessary  in 
this  place :  we  shall  only  observe', 
therefore,  that  the  present  volume, 
in  seven  discourses,  gives  us  what 
Mr  Bell  chooses*  to  call  “  a  series  of 
|  cases  calculated  to  illustrate  chiefly 
i  -the  doctrine  of  tumours,  and  other 
I  irregular  parts  of  surgery  ;  and  to 
instruct  the  young  surgeon  how  to 
perform  his  prognostics  and  to  plan 
j  his  operations.”  We  have  merely  to 
>  add,  that  the  young  surgeon  would 
,  derive  more  advantage  from  the  pre- 
i  sent  work,  if  the  author’s  style  were 
i  less  confused  and  intervolved,  and  if 
|  there  were  less  self-opinion  upon 
i  subjects  in  which  the  general  opinion 
I  of  the  profession  is  not  only  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  it,  but  built  upon  far  more 
i  solid  grounds. 

Anniversary  Oration,  delivered 
March  8,  1808,  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  on  the  general 
structure  and  physiology  of  Plants 
compared  with  those  of  Animals,  and 
the  mutual  convertibility  of  their  ©r- 
•ganic  elements :  published  at  the 
'unanimous  request  of  the  Society,  by 
“John  Mason  Good,  F.  R.  S.”  This 
•subject  unites  by  a  ready  link,  the 
1 808. 


different  branches  of  medical  science 
with  those  of  natural  history ;  and 
in  the  valuable  oration  before  us,  the 
learned  author  of  the  translation  of 
Lucretius  begins  by  assuming,  what 
indeed  is  the  basis  of  the  sexual  sys¬ 
tem,  that  every  thing  that  has  life  is 
produced  from  an  egg,  and  that  the 
egg  of  the  plant  is  its  seed  ;  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  point  out  the  mode  by  which 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  progressive¬ 
ly  produced  from  the  corcuium  or 
heartiet  of  the  seed,  describes  it  ves¬ 
sels,  accounts  for  its  augmenting  lig- 
nifi cation,  and  contends  for  its  pos¬ 
session  of  a  circulatory  system  like 
that  of  animals.  The  author  admits 
that  no  experiments  or  observations 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  muscular  or  nervous  fibres 
in  vegetables  5  but  notwithstanding 
this,  in  answer  to  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  necessity  of  a  regular  and 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation 
for  the  production  of  a  circulatory 
system,  both  in  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  he  advances  a  variety  of  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  alternate  contrac¬ 
tions  and  dilatations  in  animal  or¬ 
gans,  and  especially  in  the  human 
cutis,  that  are  totally  destitute  of 
muscular  fibres,  upon  the  application 
of  other  powers,  powers  different  in 
their  nature,  and  in  their  effect  pal¬ 
pable  to  the  external  senses ;  and 
especially  upon  the  alternate  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  and  heat,  and  of  the 
depressing  and  exciting  passions  of 
the  mind.  Having  established  this 
fact,  the  author  proceeds  to  point 
out  some  striking  and  curious  re¬ 
semblances  in  plants  to  the  economy 
and  habits  of  animals.  He  next 
proceeds  to  enquire  mto  the  mode 
by  which  vegetable  matter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  converted  into  animal 
substance,  so  as  not  only  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  assimilated  to  it,  but  to  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  animal  nutriment 
and  increase  t  he  observes  that  vege- 
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table  matter  is  distinguished  from  ani¬ 
mal  matter  chiefly  by  its  possessing 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbon  > 
and  a  much  less  proportion  of  azot ; 
and  lie  follows  up  the  process  of 
animal  digestion,  chylification,  re¬ 
spiration,  and  transpiration,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  mode  by  which  the 
surplus  of  vegetable  matter  is  gra¬ 
dually  evolved  and  parted  with  by 
the  different  operations  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  frame,  and  its  deficiency  of 
azot  is  in  like  manner  supplied, 

“  But  to  complete  the  great  circle 
of  universal  action,”  continues  our 
author,  **andfco  preserve  the  impor¬ 
tant  balance  of  nature  in  a  state  of 
equipoise,  it  is  necessary  also  to  en¬ 
quire  by  what  means  animal  matter 
is  reconverted  into  vegetable,  so  as 
to  afford  to  plants  the  same  basis  of 
nutriment  which  plants  have  previ¬ 
ously  afforded  to  animals.”  The  pro¬ 
cessor  putrefaction  is  shown  to  be 
this  principle  5  which  is,  hence,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  important  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  life  and  harmony. 
Having  pointed  out  the  diflerent 
changes,  and  the  beneficial  results 
which  take  place  in  putrefaction, 
the  oration  concludes  with  noticing 
the  cause  that  impedes  this  common 
process  in  those  cases  in  which  ani¬ 
mal  matter  is  converted  into  adipo- 
cere,  or  a  species  of  spermacodi  •  and 
perspicuously  and  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  and  unfolds  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tion/* 

“  Zoography,  or  the  Beauties  of 
Nature  displayed.  In  select  de¬ 
scriptions  from  the  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable,  with  additions  from  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom  ( Kingdoms )  :  syste¬ 
matically  arranged :  by  W.  Wood, 
F.  L.  S.  Illustrated  with  plates  de¬ 
signed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  W. 
Daniell,  3  vols.  Svo.”  This  work 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  engraven 
illustrations  $  they  do  credit  both  to 


the  genius  and  the  execution  of  the 
artist  j  they  exhibit  him  equally  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  of  precision.  The 
descriptive  part  has  the  negative 
merit  of  being  carefully  selected, 
and  fairly  arranged.  It  offers  little 
that  is  novel;  or  beyond  the  range 
of  a  very  limited  library,  or  the  re¬ 
collection  of  a  mind  but  superfici¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  natural  history. 
The  additions  here  introduced  from 
the  mineral  kingdom,  we  should 
only  have  expected  in  a  zoography , 
published  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
Irish  channel. 

Zoological  Anecdotes  3  or  au¬ 
thentic  and  interesting  facts,  relative 
to  the  lives,  manners,  and  economy 
of  the  brute  creation ;  exhibiting 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
intelligence,  sagacity,  social  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  extraordinary  capacities 
of  various  animals,  both  in  their 
natural  and  domesticated  state,  2 
vols.  8 vo.”  We  have  lately  had  se¬ 
veral  writers  ambitious  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  becoming  historiographeri 
of  quadrupeds,  insects,  and  worms  j 
and  we  have  hence  had  our  circula¬ 
ting  libraries  enriched  with  ani¬ 
mal  biographies,’* — as  they  are  now 
likely  to  be  with  “  zoological  anec^ 
dotes.”  Now  all  this  stilted  ab¬ 
surdity  of  title  gives  us  at  once  the 
idea  of  a  departure  from  sober  fact 
in  pursuit  of  something  romantic : 
it  may  do  well  enough,  if  such 
works  be  really  meant  as  novels,  to 
adorn  them  with  the  title  of  no¬ 
vels  ;  but  if  they  be  really  intended 
to  exhibit  Nature  as  she  is,  without 
overstepping  her  modesty,”  a 
modester  and  corrector  title  would 
be  far  better  adapted  to  the  author’s 
intention,  and  more  fully  display 
the  actual  contents  of  the  work  it¬ 
self.  To  speak  the  truth,  however, 
thepresent  title  isappropriateenough 
in  this  respect ;  for  it  not  only  pre¬ 
sents  us  wkh  much  that  is  marvel- 

.  Iousi 
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lous  in  nature,  but  with  not  a  little 
that  is  marvellous  out  of  nature  5 — ■ 
it  is  about  equally  made  up  of  actual, 
possible,  and  ideal.  The  compiler 
has  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  unau- 
1  thentic  accounts  in  natural  history, 
t  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  taken 
:  effectual  care,  that  the  most  won- 
:  derful  tales  should  lose  nothiug/of 
1  their  raciness  in  passing  through  liis 
i  alembic. 

“  An  Introduction  to  Physiologi¬ 
cal  and  Systematic  Botany,  by  James 
Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

1  Pres,  of  the  Lin.  Society,  8vo.”  It 
Was  a  remark  generally  and  justly 
;  founded  of  late,  that  though  we  were 
1  in  possession  of  a  great  variety  of 
i  highly  valuable  botanical  works, 

:  some  exquisitely  beautiful  for  the 
truth  of  their  coloured  engravings, 

|  others  peculiarly  important  for  the 
1  accuracy  of  their  descriptions,  or  the 
i  ingenuity  of  their  physiological  in- 
:  vestigatjons,  an  elementary  work 
(  upon  this  elegant  science  was  still 
;  wanting  in  our  own  language.  It 
i  was  under  this  impression  that  M. 

*  Wildernow’s  “  Principles  of  Botany 
i  and  of  Vegetable  Physiology”  were 
'  translated  from  the  German  about 
!  three  years  ago,  and  obtained,  as  the 
book  well  deserved  to  do,  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  circulation.  It  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  in  our  own  tongue 
that  undertook,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  to  unite  the  elements  of 
the  science  with  its  philosophy  ;  and 
to  present  both  to  the  general  rea¬ 
der  and  the  uninformed  student, 
under  a  popular,  perspicuous,  and 
therefore  highly  captivating  dress. 
But  we  see  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  become  possessed  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  without  being  indebted  to 
forei o  vers,  and  free  from  those  oc- 
casionai  mistakes  which  too  frequent¬ 
ly  deteriorate  a  translation,  and  of 
w  hich  we  could  indicate  instances  in 
the  volume  we  here  just  referred  to. 


And  who  is  there  among  our  coun¬ 
trymen  upon  whom  such  a  task 
could  have  better  devolved  than  upon 
the  very  excellent  President  of  the 
Linnean  Society  ?  We  hail,  there¬ 
fore,  the  appearance  of  the  “  Physio¬ 
logical  and  Systematical  Introduc¬ 
tion”  before  us  j  and  from  a  careful 
attention  to  itsarrangementand  style, 
cannot  avoid  most  heartily  recom* 
mending  it  to  all  who  are  desirous  off 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  and  elegant  science  of  which 
it  treats. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty- 
three  chapters.  Of  these  the  first 
discusses  the  distinctions  between 
animals,  vegetables,  and  fossils — * 
and  comments  on  the  vital  principle 
essential  to  the  animal  division.  It  is 
ingeniously  and  carefully  drawn  up  ; 
yet  we  meet;  with  a  few  terms  used 
either  in  an  erroneous  sense,  or  a 
new  sense,  without  having  the  imme¬ 
diate  signification  pointed  out  to  us. 
As  an  example,  we  may  give  the 
following  sentence:  — “  chemical 
changes, putrefaction  and  destruction 
immediately  follow  the  total  priva¬ 
tion  of  life  5”  in  which  case  destruc- 
tion  seems  to  imply  decomposition , 
though  there  is  no  necessity  for  its 
being  forced  to  this  signification; 
while,  if  it  imply  not  this  the  term 
is  used  inaccurately.  Chapter  II» 
gives  us  a  definition  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  particularly  botany, — and 
adds  observations  on  the  general 
texture  of  plants.  We  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  definition 
here  offered,  which  is  rather  a  de¬ 
scription  than  a  definition,  and  is  too 
long  for  citation.  We  have  some 
doubts  whether  “  the  medical  pro¬ 
perties  of  plants’  *  be,  as  here  stated, 
a  necessary  branch  of  botany  :  if  so, 
the  science  assumes  a  wider  ranee 

Q 

than  is  usually  allowed  to  it,  and  no 
one  can  be  a  botanist  without  a  sci¬ 
entific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
7*  'l  medicine. 
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medicine.  Chapters  III.  IV.  V. 
VI.  VIE  VIII  IX.  and  X.  treat  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  trunk — the  cuticle,  or  epidermis, 
the  cellular  integument,  the  bark, 
wood,  medulla  or  pith,  sap-vessels, 
sap,  and  insensible  perspiration,  the 
secret  d  fluids  of  plants,  grafting, 
and  the  heat  of  the  vegetable  body— * 
the  three  last  propositions  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  last  chapter  alone. 
Upon  all  which  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  Dr. 
Smith  is  very  much  disposed  to  yield 
to  Mr.  Knight’s  theory  of  vegetable 
vascularity  and  the  formation  of  ve¬ 
getable  integument  ation,  concern¬ 
ing  which,  we  confess  for  ourselyes, 
that  we  wait  for  the  additional  and 
elucidatory  papers  he  has  promised 
us  in  the  last  half  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  :  and  he 
seems  disposed  to  revive  somewhat 
of  the  Li  unban  tenet,  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  pith,  and  to  regard  it 
as  more  of  a  genuine  medulla  than 
has  been  generally  allowed  toitoflate 
years.  Chap.  XI .  gives  us  the  process 
of  vegetation,  and  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons.  In  Chap.  XIL  the  au¬ 
thor  offers  his  observations. on  the  root 
and  its  different  kinds.  Chap.  XIII. 
is  appropriated  to  the  different  kinds 
of  stems  and  stalks  of  plants.  Chap. 
XIV.  is  devoted  to  the  subiect  of 
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buds,  and  XV.  to  that  of  leaves  : 
the  first  is  highly  ingenious,  the  latter 
is  little  more  than  a  vocabulary  de¬ 
rived  from  the  incidences  of  their 
situation,  insertions,  surfaces,  and 
forms.  Their  functions  are  discussed 
in  Chap.  XVI,  and  we, regret  that  we 
cannot  copy  from  it :  it  is  big  with 
instruction  drawn  from  the  best 
quarters.  Chap.  XVII.  gives  us  the 
several  kinds  of  fulcra  or  appendages 
.to  a  plant.  Chap.  XVIII.  treats  of  its 
inflorescence,  and  explains  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  the  inflorescence  assumes: 
and  Chap.  XIX.  explains  the  nature 
•f  the  flower  and  Iruit,  and  the  va¬ 


rious  terms  by  which  the  different 
appearances  they  exhibit  are  distin¬ 
guished.  Chap.  XX ...enters  upon  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  stamens 
and  pistils,  with  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Linneus  and 
others  on  this  subject ;  an  ingenious 
and  extraordi  nary  essay .  Chap.  XXI  I. 
offers  us  the  systematical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  plants;  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  methods,  genera,  species,  and  va¬ 
rieties,  and  nomenclature.  The  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  last  subject  are  just 
and  valuable  j  the  rest  scarcely  admit 
of  much  display  of  novelty.  The 
concluding  chapter  gives  a  clear  and 
correct  explanation  of  the  Linnean 
artificial  system,  and  closes  with  a 
few  hints  concerning  the  best  means 
of  preparing  a  hortus  siccus,  or  her¬ 
barium.  The  subjoined  explanatory 
plates  are  not  possessed  of  the  ele¬ 
gance,  or  even  correctness,  we  could 
wish. 

We  pass  on  to  the  department  of 
Agriculture ;  and  commence,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  from  the  general  import¬ 
ance  and  advantage  of  its  labours, 
with  the  first  part  of  the  volume  for 
the  year  (being  the  whole  that  has 
yet  reached  us),  numbered  volume 
VI.  of  the  ef  Communications”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on 
subjects  relative  to  the  husbandry  and 
internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
When  we  say,  however,that  we  com¬ 
mence  this  part  of  our  literary  re¬ 
trospect  with  these  communications, 
as  w'e  ought  to  do  from  the  general 
importance  and  advantage  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Society  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  us,  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  explain  ourselves.  We 
allude  then  to  its  past  rather  than  to 
its  present  labours,  lor  a  book  more 
made  up  of  trifling,  superannuated 
and  post  obit  papers,  it  has  never 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  review.  How 
it  comes  to  pass  that  many  of  the  ar-  • 
tides,  now  for  the  first  timebrought; 
before  the  public,  have  been  kept ! 

back: 
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back  for  ten,  eleven,  and  even 
twelve  years,  without  having  been 
suffered  to  emerge  from  dusty  draw¬ 
ers  and  pigeon-holes  into  day-light, 
We  cannot  altogether  determine. 
Not  less  than  six  and  twenty  articles 
in  the  volume  before  us  are  dated 
between  1791  and  179®*  A  few  of 
the  papers  thus  ont-Horacing  and 
some  of  them  almost  caricaturing, 
the  Horatian  dictate,  are  worthy  to 
appear  at  any  time  ;  many  ol  them, 
however,  have  even  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  too  soon,  and  are  only  fit  for 
holocausts  to  expiate  trie  sin  ot  the 
respective  writers,  -in  having  so  use¬ 
lessly  squandered  away  their  time, 
— -while  a  third  division  ot  the  same 
superannuates  might  have  figured 
away  to  advantage,  had  they  been 
published  at  the  time,  of  their  com¬ 
position  ;  but  their  subjects  bean  al¬ 
together  of  a  temporary  nature,  they 
1  are  now  of  no  more  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  they  would  be  in  Abyssinia, 
or  among  the  Eskimaux. 

One  of  the  best  papers  in  the  col¬ 
lection  is  a  contribution  of  the  Bishop 
ofLIandaff,  “  O11  Planting  of  waste 
Lands.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  of 
Sopley,  has  communicated  several 
valuable  articles,  on  che  same  sub¬ 
ject) — and  the  heath  farmer  may 
here  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  advice  offered  him  in  regard  to 
the  best  modes  of  fencing,  manur¬ 
ing,  cultivating,-  and  stocking  his 
ground.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Edward  Shepherd,  tf  On  fine- 
woolled  sheep,” — if  not  new,  after 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Parry  on  the 
same  subject,  are  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion,  as  the  result  of  a  practical  aud 
liberal  grazier,  and  as  confirming  the 
general  statement  of , the  lattei.  The 
paper  furnished  “  by  James  Durns, 
Esq.  British  Consul  at  Memd,  on 
the  mode  of  cultivating  flax  and 
hemp  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Po¬ 
land;”  betrays  its  obsoleteness  -by  its 
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title;  and,  in  effect,  we  have  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  article  was  drawn  as 
far  back  as  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
at  the  least.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
useful  paper  still,  and  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  We  may  say  the  same 
of  another  paper  on  hemp  alone,  by 
the  late  Robert  Somerville,  Esq. 
which  is  one  of  th q:' post  obits  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Baron  Hepburn  has  a*  so  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  a  very  valuable 
'practical  paper  “  On  the  culture  of 
Potatoes,”  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  from  his  own  practice,  that 
potatoes  reared  from  the  seeds  of  the 
potatoer  pome  will  uniformly  resist 
the  curl  for  several  years  :  the  first 
production  thus  raised  is  always  small 
in  size,  but  the  bulk  increases 
every  year  upon  planting  from  the 
preceding  year’s  crop ;  —  and  the 
writer,  where  the  root  is  small,  acU 
vises  to  plant  it  whole,  but  to  divide 
it  when  large;  He  also  observes, 
that  the  lacerated  branches  of  the 
stem  above,  will*  put  forth  excres¬ 
cences  (which  we  should  certainly 
call  buds),  and  bear  fruit  in  consi¬ 
derable  abundance  ,'  *  provided  they 
be  not  quite  separated  from  the  pa- 
ren  t  stem.  Oft  h  e  re  triaining  pa  pens 
in  the  volume  before  us,  consisting 
in  the  whole  of  thirty-two ; — we 
cannot  lay  our  hands  upon  a  single 
one  worth  noticing.  J  Even  the  well 
known  and  justly  celebrated  Secre¬ 
tary  himself  has  been  unusually  spar¬ 
ine;,  and  we  may  add  unusually  un¬ 
fortunate,  upon  the  present  occasion. 
In  his  paper  on  “  Economical  dwell¬ 
ings  for  small  proprietors  of  land, 
accompanied  by  two  engravings,” wa 
could  not  help  smiling  at  beholding 
the  plan  here  proposed ; — which  is 
drawn  on  a  scale  demanding  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- -five feet 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty ,  am.  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  economy  of  the  small 
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proprietor,  a  drawing-room,  study, 
dressing-rooms,  butler’s  pantry,  ser- 
vant’s-hall,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
offices.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
Mr  Arthur  Young  has  forgotten  to 
recommend  to  the  economical  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  small  proprietor,  to  be 
sure  to  furnish  this  minute  cottage 
from  the  upholstery  warehouse  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  who  has  lately 
published  a  folio  volume,  with  a 
view  of  exhibiting  to  his  astonished 
customers,  the  mode  “  of  ennobling 
through  means  of  their  shape  and 
their  accessaries,  things  so  humble 
in  their  chief  purpose  and  destina¬ 
tion  as  a  table  and  a  chair,  a  foot¬ 
stool  and  a  screen,”  so  as  to  obtain 
an  “  union  of  the  different  modifi¬ 
cations  of  visible  and  intellectual 
beauty  which  are  desirable,  with  the 
different  attributes  of  utility  and 
comfort  which  are  essential ;  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  all  the  elegancies  of  the 
antique  forms  and  ornaments,  with 
all  the  requisites  of  modern  customs 
and  habits.”  Thus  economically 
built,  and  economically  furnished, 
the  small  ‘proprietor  cannot  fail  to 
exhibit  the  pleasing  picture  of  an 
honest  rustic  confining  himself  to 
his  appropriate  sphere  of  life,  and 
sure  to  grow  speedily  rich  from 
his  frugality  and  homeliness  of 
living. 

(<  The  English  Practice  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  exemplified  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Farm  in  Ireland,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Conyngharn,  at 
Slane,  in  the  county  of  Meath ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  compara¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  mode  of  culture,  as  to  profit  and 
loss  :  by  Richard  Parkinson,  Svo.” 
This  writer  is  well  known  by  several 
antecedent  publications,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  his  “  Experienced  Farmer,” 
and  h|s  Tour  in  America.”  But 
Mr.  Parkinson  is  somewhat  too 
greedy  of  faqie,  and  unfortunately 


for  him,  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  best  means  of  satisfying  his 
Voracity.  He  writes  too  fast,  to 
render  what  he  does  write  worth 
that  attention  which  it  probably 
would  be  if  he  allowed  himself  more 
time,  and  digested  his  matter  with 
more  order  and  precision.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  book  before  us,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  plenitude  of  its  title. 
It  is  a  collection  of  observations 
huddled  together  with  inextricable 
confusion,  sometimes  pregnant  with, 
valuable  hints,  but  more  frequently 
resembling  the  mountain  in  labour; 
sometimes  drawn  from  the  store  of 
his  own  facts,  and  sometirnes  of  his 
own  fancy.  The  te  Experienced 
Farmer”  is  almost  as  much  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  work  as  Mr.  Parkinson 
is  the  author  of  the  “  Experienced 
Farmer;”  for  it  is  too  generally 
made  up  of  materials  furnished  from 
this  elder  publication  of  bis,  and  for 
the  most  part  without  any  other  use 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  bulk  and 
burden  of  the  volume.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  Irish  soil  we  well  know  to  be 
true,  and  we  copy  it  that  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  real  wretched¬ 
ness  of  this  numerous  class,  and  oi 
the  actual  cause  of  their  misery  may 
plead  ignorance  no  longer  :  “  There 
are  very  few  respectable  farmers; 
such  as  are  called  little  gentlemen  are 
amongst  the  meanest  farmers,  and 
they  are  worse  in  appearance,  and 
enjoy  much  less  comfort  than  an 
English  labourer.  The  class  that 
goes  by  the  denomination  of  middle¬ 
men  is  the  destruction  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  middleman  purchases  from 
the  landed  proprietor,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  leases  on  lives  at  reduced 
rents ;  many  of  these  middlemen 
are  in  the  possession  of  perpetuities 
of  this  kind,  purchased  many  years 
hack  at  six  shillings  an  acre,  which 
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j  rw  worth  full  thirty  shillings,  and 
!  might  even  be  let  for  two  pounds  an 
acre  and  a  fine.  The  middleman, 
having  obtained  such  leases,  lets  the 
land  out  in  small  parcels  at  fifty  or 
I  si^ty  shillings  per  acre,  to  men  of 
!  little  property,  who  build  their  own 
cabins.  See.  and  again  underlet  part 
of  the  laud  to  labourers  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  potatoes  or  flax,  or  both, 
at  five  or  six  guineas  per  acre.”  The 
cabins  of  these  labourers.are  the  most 
wretched  hovels  imaginable,  with¬ 
out  chimney,  and  generally  without 
door,  chairs,  or  beds.  The  fire,  as 
in  a  Kamtschadale  cabin,  is  lighted 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  from  wet 
hulm  or  straw,  which  blinds  the 
miserable  inhabitants  with  its  smoke, 
and  at  night  they  stretch  themselves 
without  order  or  regularity  upon  the 
bare  ground,  or  if  covered,  merely 
covered  with  stubble. 

“  Practical  Observations  on  Gyp¬ 
sum,  or  Plaister  of  Paris  as  a  Manure, 
8vo.”  This  treatise  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  writer  we  have  just  noticed  ; 
who  ventures  to  set  up  his  judgment 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Bergman  and 
Kirwan,  and  has  the  misfortune  to 
conceive  that  gypsum  is  in  no  respect 
a  manure,  and  affords  no  nutriment 
to  vegetables.  Mr.  P.  appears  in 
this  tract  to  know  as  little  of  chemis¬ 
try  as  he  does  of  modesty  ;  he  is  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  substance  upon 
which  be  has  ventured  to  speak  so 
confidently,  and  seems  still  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  physiology  of  the 
vegetable  structure.  We  have  the 
consolation,  however,  to  learn  from 
the  well-grounded  testimony  of  this 
recondite  physiologist,  that  though 
gypsum,  as  a  compost,  never  does 
good  to  any  soil,  it  never  can  do 
harm ;  and  that  as  a  shade  against 
the  rays  of  the  sun  it  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  scattered  over  soils  ot  any 
and  of  every  kind,  whether  light. 


dry,  hot,  sandy,  or  loamy  !  !  We 
are  astonished  that  a  man  who  has 
travelled,  and  voyaged,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  been  an  observer  from 
the  shores  of  Ireland  and  England 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
should  have  travelled,  and  voyaged, 
and  read,  and  reflected  to  so  little 
purpose. 

“  Chemistry  applied  to  Arts  and 
Manufactures:  by  M.  J.  A.  .Chap- 
tal,  4  vols.  8vo,”  In  our  last  vo¬ 
lume  we  had  occasion  to  notice,  in 
terms  of  high  respect,  a  treatise  on 
Practical  Mechanics,  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Olinthus  Gregory.  To  this 
treatise  the  very  valuable  work  be¬ 
fore  us  will  in  every  instance  be 
found  a  most  useful  companion  5  it 
gives  the  general  praxis,  of  the  most 
important  arts  as  that  gave  the  me¬ 
chanism  :  and  “  the  man,”  says  Mr. 
Chaptal,  M  who  is  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  mechanical  and  practical 
part  of  an  art,  receives  instruction 
with  more  advantage  than  another 
who  is  neither  in  the  habit  nor  the 
practice  of  its  operations.  All  go¬ 
vernments,”  contiiftaes  he,  ic  are 
doubtless  willing  to  protect  the  arts 
and  commerce,  but  there  are  few 
whose  conduct  in  this  particular 
comes  up  to  their  good  intention. 
Expedients  to  facilitate  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  arts,  and  to  insure  their 
prosperity  are  the  following  :  to  ren¬ 
der  the  supplies  of  primary  materials 
easy,  and  to  facilitate  the  consump¬ 
tion  5  to  grant  premiums  on  exporta¬ 
tion,  that  the  productions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  manufactures  may  find  their 
way  into  all  the  markets  of  Europe  ; 
to  employ  its  credit  with  other  go¬ 
vernments  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  improvements, 
and  new  processes  wherewith  to  en¬ 
rich  its  own  country  ;  to  determine 
and  to  maintain  with  energy  the  re¬ 
lation  which  ought  to  exist,  between 
the  workmen  altU  the  master ;  to 
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consult  the  soil  a  the  climate,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  agriculture,  that  it  may  grant 
none  but  a  judicious  protection.” 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  first  treats  of  chemical 
action,  as  subdivided  into  1st,  the 
natural  causes  that  produce  modifi¬ 
cations  in  chemical  action  :  2d,  the 
means  employed  by  the -chemist  to 
prepare  the  corpuscles  of  bodies  for 
this  purpose,  elucidated  by  a  variety 
of  experiments.  The  second  part 
treats  of  those  bodies  which  are  the 
subjects  of  chemical  action*  such  as 
gasseous  fluids,  metals,  and  other 
minerals,  simple  and  compound 
combustibles,  vegetable  extracts, 
and  compounds  of  acids.  Part  the 
third  (here  strangely  denominated 
Title  the  third)  explains  the  mixture 
and  combination  of  bodies  with  each 
other  5  and  comprises  generally  the 
subjects  of  gasses,  earths,  metals, 
separation  of  metals,  combination  of 
oxygen  with  metals,  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  ol  sulphur  with,  various 
bodies 3  of  hydrogen  with  various 
bodies  •  together  with  the  different 
combinations  of  sulphuric  acid,  ni¬ 
tric,  muriatic,  oxy-muriatic,  tartric, 
acetic,  oxalic,  boracic,  prussic,  gallic, 
and  carbonic  acids,  of  tannin  with 
gellatin,  of  alkalies  with  oils,  and 
of  fixed  drying  oils.  A  very  full  and 
perspicuous  developement  ot  the  art 
of  dyeing  succeeds — and  a  chapter 
on  fermentation  brings  up  the  rear. 
There  are  various  errors  in  the  ver¬ 
sion  'which  we  have  not  space  to 
point  out :  nor  does  the  translator 
appear  to  have  comprehended  in 
every  instance  the  exact  English 
synonyms  of  the  French  chemical 
terminology,:  upon  the  whole,  there 
is  much  more  taste  exhibited  than 
accuracy 3  yet  the  work,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  drawbacks,  is  the 
best  of  the  kind  we  at  present  pos¬ 
sess  upon  the  comprehensive  and 


important  subject  to  which  it  is  di¬ 
rected. 

“  Lectures  on  Experimental  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry, 
intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  young  persons  :  by  G. 
Gregory,  IX  D.  kef  There  are 

few  scholars  who  have  contributed 
*  * ' 

more  towards  bringing, down  general 
science  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
young  than  the  late  Dr.  George 
Gregory  3  a  very  considerable  portioii 
of  whose  labours  were  for  many 
years  devoted  to  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Annual  Register, 
th  rough  the  medium  of  which  work 
we  may  now  add,  he  chiefly  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  his  presentation  to  the 
very  valuable  living  of  West-Ham. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Gregory,  however, 
has  been  somewhat  too  widely  used 
for  his  own  reputation,  and  not  un- 
frequendy  made  the  passport  to 
trifling  and  insignificant  effusions, 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  talents, 
and  which  most  assuredly  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
The  work  before  us  is  liable  to  this 
charge  in  a  few  places :  but  it  is  de¬ 
serving  of  a  still  severer  censure  on 
another  account.  It  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  posthumously,  and  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  “  a  legacy  to  the  public,  left 
behind .  him ,  by  the  late  excellent 
and  lamented  Dr.  Gregory.”  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  having  been  left 
behind  him  as  a  legacy,  it  went  long 
before  him,  in  regard  to  all  its  essen¬ 
tial  parts,  as  a  publication  superin¬ 
tended  by  himself,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  he  lived  to  enjoy.  It  is,  in 
reality,  a  dish  of  second-hand  ma¬ 
terials  hashed  up  in  a  new  form 
from  a  periodical  work  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  by  Dr.  Gregory  about 
eight  years  ago  3  and  now  re-exhi¬ 
bited  under  the  •  imposing  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  original  and  posthumous 
production.  We  are  informed,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  preface,  that  “  some 
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parts  of  these  lectures  were  formerly 
presented  to  the  world  in  a  periodi¬ 
cal  publication  ;  but  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  re-written.”  So 
that  while  the  bookseller,  or  editor 
is  in  one  place  pledging  his  word 
to  us  that  these  lectures  are  a  legacy 
to  the  public  left  behind  him  by  this 
respectable  character,  he  is  bold 
enough  in  another  place  to  subvert 
the  whole  of  this  assertion,  and  to 
admit  that  the  majority  of  them  i® 
an  old  work,  merely  re-written  in 
another  form.  Yet  even  in  this  last 
assertion  he  is  not  fully  borne  out ; 
for  the  majority  of  the  work  instead 
of  being  re-written-  is  merely  re-print¬ 
ed,  without  any  revision  or  use  of 
the  pen  whatsoever  :  of  thirty* four 
lectures  here  presented  to  us,  only 
five  or  six  have  any  pretensions  to 
originality  :  a  few  occasional  altera¬ 
tions  are  introduced  into  the  rest, 
and  this,  with  the  imposing  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  new  form,  is  the  whole  of 
their  qualification  to  the  title  of  a 
new  work. 

We  should  have  been  less  dispos¬ 
ed  to  have  noticed  this  delusion  in 
detail,  if  we  had  not  beheld  a  se¬ 
cond  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
directed  to  the  same  end  ;  and  we 
now  allude  to  two  duodecimo  vo¬ 
lumes  just  published  under  the  title 
of  <c  Letters  on  Literature,  Taste, 
and  Composition,  addressed  to  his 
Son  :  by  George  Gregory,  D.  D. 
&c.”  the  whole  of  which  is  co¬ 
pied  in  like  manner  from  the 
Monthly  Preceptor,  the  periodical 
work  we  have  alluded  to  above, 
though  the  changes  introduced  into 
this  re-publication  are  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  considerable  than  those 
made  in  the  former,  resulting,  as  we 
suppose,  from  a  useful  hint,  dropped 
by  some  real  friend  of  the  deceased 
writer  or  the  publisher.-  There  is 
nothing  in  what  we  have  thus  ad¬ 


vanced,  intended  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  author  of  these  produc¬ 
tions  :  the  delusion  does  not  belong 
to  him  ;  and  consequently  the  cen¬ 
sure  it  merits  in  no  respect  attaches 
to  him.  It  belongs  exclusively  to 
those  who,  under  the  hollow-hearted 
prefence  of  veneration  for  his  name, 
for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  and  tempo¬ 
rary  profit,  have  done  all  they  could 
to  risk  his  reputation  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  have  hence  com¬ 
mitted  an  equal  injury  against  him¬ 
self  and  the  public.  In  the  works 
themselves  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  intrinsic  merit ;  and 
had  they  been  more  honestly  and 
ingenuously  brought  forward,  we, 
should  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
awarding  them  our  frankest  and 
most  unqualified  approbation. 

The  Modern  Geographer;  pre¬ 
pared  and  digested  upon  a  new  plan, 
from  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
authorities,  with  Notes  historical, 
critical,  and  explanatory  :  by  F.  W. 
Blagdon,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  with 
maps  and  plates.”  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  several  of  the  authors 
whose  works  we  have  occasionally 
reviewed,  and  perhaps  some  few  of 
our  stated  readers  may  have  hinted 
in  the  course  of  their  perusal  of  this 
and  other  critical  journals,  that  it  is 
easier  to  review  than  to  write;  to 
point  out  the  defects  of  others  than 
to  avoid  equal  defects  ourselves.  It 
is  at  least  the  grand  character,  as  It 
appears  to  us,  of  the  work  before  us. 
Every  one  knows  that  we  have  at 
this  moment  no  geographical  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  worthy  of  being  so  call¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  but  little  progress  upon 
the  score  of  general  accuracy  has 
been  made  since  the  days  of  Sal. non. 
Guthrie’s  is  a  more  voluminous 
book  ;  but  its  bulk  proceeds  rather 
from  a  greater  fulness  of  the  matter, 
than  from  a  correction  of  the  errors 
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of  its  predecessor.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  Pinkerton’s  later  work 
upon  the  same  subject  are  too  well 
known  to  need  pointing  out  5  it 
certainly  possesses  an  improvement 
of  plan,  and  more  distinctness  of  di¬ 
vision,  and  brings  down  the  system 
of  geography  to  a  later,  though  we 
cannot  add,  to  the  present  period ; 
but  the  inaccuracies  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  were 
not  such  as  to  demand  a  new  edition 
immediately  afterwards  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  same  size  5  and  if  they 
were  such,  the  wTork  must  immedi¬ 
ately  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  public 
patronage  and  protection  from  its 
original  demerit.  Even  in  its  fullest 
and  latest  edition  the  writer  before 
11s  undertakes  to  represent  it  as  a 
work  abounding  in  palpable  and  im¬ 
portant  errors ;  and  on  this  opinion 
chiefly  grounds  the  expediency  of 
the  system  he  now  offers  to  us.  It 
would  have  been  as  well,  however, 
if  Mr.  Blagdon  had  taken  equal  pains 
to  have  avoided  mistakes  himself,  as 
he  has  done  to  point  them  out  in 
others  :  but  there  are  errors  in  the 
present  work  which  a  schoolboy 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of ;  we  meet 
with  cbuntries  placed  in  quarters  of 
the  world  to  which  they  do  not 
belong,  and  islands  and  continental 
settlements  ascribed  to  parent  states 
which  have  no  pretensions  to  them 
whatever. 

A  Concise  Gazetteer  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  the  world  5 
with  brief  notices  of  the  principal 
historical  events,  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  persons  connected  with  them. 
To  which  are  annexed  references  to 
books  of  history,  voyages,  travels, 
Ac.  by  Thomas  Bourn,  8vo.”  This 
book,  as  the  title  fairly  expresses, 
contains  an  account  of  remarkable 
places  alone.  It  is  hence  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  book  of  general  research, 
but  may  be  consulted  advantageously 


as  to  the  pLces  actually  described. 
The  authorities,  however,  that  are 
referred  to  are  not  always  of  the 
best  character,  being  too  frequently 
drawn  from  monthly  periodical  pub* 
lications,  not  remarkable  for  accura¬ 
cy  or  sound  information. 

cc  A  Complete  System  of  Astro* 
nomy:  by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.M. 
&c.  Plumian  Professor,  &c.  Vol.III. 
4to.”  On  various  occasions  have 
we  had  to  record  the  accuracy  of 
Professor  Vince’s  researches,  and  his 
elaborate  caution  in  adjusting  con¬ 
troverted  points.  In  adverting  to  a 
late  publication  of  his,  we  mean  his 
<f ’Observations  on  Gravitation,”  we 
had  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
beholding  these  well-weighed  re¬ 
searches,  and  this  studious  heed  pur¬ 
posely  directed  to  the  great  cause  of 
natural  religion,  and  the  proofs  of  an 
infinitely  wise,  and  superintending 
Deity.  The  volume  now  offered  is 
the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  a 
work,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
have  long  been  before  the  public, 
arid  the  high  merits  of  which  have 
been  long  appreciated  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  It  has  been  delayed  on 
various  accounts  •  but  chiefly  that 
the  writer  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  into  the  body  of  his 
system  the  latest  investigations  of 
Mechairi,  Burg,  Delambre,  and  La 
Place,  against  whose  infidel  conclu¬ 
sions,  his  treatise  on  the  Cause  of 
Gravitation  was  chiefly  directed. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  less  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials 
of  which  this  work  consists  than 
there  ought  to  have  been,  and  less 
attention  to  grammatical  correctness, 
and  a  polished  style,  than  we  have 
reason  to  expect  in  any  publication 
that  flows  from  an  university  press  c 
yet  in  despite  of  these  defects — ma- 
culas  quas  incuria  fudit,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  forms,  upon  the  whole,  the 
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most  complete  system  of  astronomy 
j  which  we  possess  as  a  nation.  The 
.)  astronomical  tables  are  peculiarly 
I  entitled  to  our  commendation  for 

I  -their  range,  method,  and  accuracy  3 
and  we  particularly  allude  to  those 
of  the  moon,  the  solar  paralax.  Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Jupiter’s  sa¬ 
tellites,  and  the  Georgian  planet. 
These  are  introduced  by  a  valuable 
prolegomenon,  explaining  the  sources 
whence  they  have  been  derived,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  subser¬ 
vient.  The  borrowed  French  tables 
have  been  minutely  investigated  and 
purged  from  error,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  exhibited  in  a  more  con¬ 
venient  shape  than  in  the  works 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Thus 
revised  and  completed,  these  tables 
will, in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the- 
necessity  of  recurring  to  those  hither¬ 
to  in  most  general  use,  as  Halley’s, 
Dunthofn’s,  and  Mayer's,  and  cannot 
fail  to  prove  highly  useful  to  the 
practical  navigator,  as  well  as  astro¬ 
nomer. 

“  Mathematics  Simplified,  and 
Practically  Illustrated,  &:c.  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Williamson,  8vo.”  The 
avowed  intention  of  this  work  is  to 
adapt  “  the  principal  problems  to 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  by 
a  progressive  arrangement  applied  to 
ihe  most  familiar  objects  in  the 
plainest  terms;”  and,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work,  the  author  has 
added  what  he  calls  “  a  complete 
essay  on  the  art  of  surveying  lands, 
by  such  simple  inventions,  as  may 
for  ever  banish  thp  necessity  of 
costly  and  complex  instruments.” 
The  intention  is  unquestionably  good, 
and  we  have  only  to  lament  that 
Captain  Thomas  Williamson  should 
be  one  of  the  very  numerous  tribe  of 
those  who  are  better  able  to  will 
than  to  execute,  and  whose  judg¬ 
ment  does  not  always  keep  pape  with 
Jheir  philanthropy.  This  redoubt- 
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able  writer  should  have  learnt  as  a 
preliminary  theorem  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  any  theorem  he  has 
ventured  to  explain,  that  before  a 
man  undertakes  to  illustrate  a  sub¬ 
ject,  he  should  understand  it  3  or  the 
following  of  equal  import  and  close¬ 
ly  catenated  with  it,  that  the  man 
who  does  not  understand  a  subject, . 
is  not  the  best  qualified  person  in 
the  world  to  treat  upon  it.  If  these 
theorems  had  been  known  to  him, 
or  being  known,  had  made  that  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  mind  which  they 
ought  to  have  done,  we  have  much 
reason  for  believing  that  the  gallant 
Captain  would  never  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  have  entered  the  lists 
against  Euclid,  and  to  have  accused 
him  of  vagueness  and  contradiction  ; 
or  if  he  had  ever  ventured  into  the 
craggy  path  of  the  Elements,  would 
never  have  thought  of  getting  be¬ 
yond  the  pons  asini,  which  he  woutl 
have  found  a  convenient  and  appro¬ 
priate  resting  place.  A  writer  qua¬ 
lified  to  expose  the  imprecision  of 
Euclid  ought  to  have  known  that 
this  pons  asini  is  a  name  designative 
of  the  fifth,  and  not  of  the  forty - 
seventh  theorem,  as  he  has  ignorant¬ 
ly  stated  it  to  be  ;  he  ought  also  to 
have  known  that  a  theorem  is  not  a 
problem,  as  he  has,  with  equal  ig¬ 
norance,  denominated  this  said  for¬ 
ty-seventh  proposition  3  and  in  af¬ 
firming  the  production  of  a  square 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  in  mathematics,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  for  him  to  have  known, 
that  there  is  pretty  nearly  as  much 
difficulty  in  drawing  hyperbolas,  or 
parabolas,  or  in  finding  the  fluents  to 
elliptic  transcendental.  I11  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  cone,  he  emphatically  de¬ 
nominates  it  the  true  cone,  as  though 
there  were  as  many  cones  in  mathe¬ 
matics  as  there  are  fancies  in  his 
own  brain  3  and  in  explaining  its  na¬ 
ture,  bespeaks  of  two  centres  in  a  tri- 
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angle,  as  though  he  had  mistaken 
the  triangle  for  an  ellipsis,  which 
last  figure,  he  tells  us  with  equal 
accuracy  and  emphasis,  is  C(  of  a 
true  egg-form.”  Of  the  actual 
merits  of  the  subjoined  Essay  oil  the 
Art  of  Land-Surveying,  we  are  not 
competent  to  speak  5  for  having 
waded  so  long  and  so  wearisomely 
through  the  palpable  obscure  of  the 
great  body  of  the  work,  we  were 
as  anxious  to  revisit  light,  and  escape 
altogether  from  its  abyss,  as  Satan 
himself  was  to  quit  the  horrid  dark¬ 
ness,  the  wild  and  confused  hubbub 
of  Chaos,  in  his  malignant  journey 
to  Paradise. 

“  The  Means  of  finding:  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  gradually  develop¬ 
ed,  discovered,  and  demonstrated, 
in  four  astronomical,  geographical, 
nautical,  historical,  mathematical, 
and  mechanical  dissertations :  by 
Major-general  Grant,  Viscount  de‘ 
Vaux,  4 to.”  The 'author,  of  this 
work  is  of  English  ancestry,  but  a 
Frenchman  by  birth  ;  under  the  old 
regime  he  was  possessed  of  consi¬ 
derable  rank,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution,  ar^d  his  own  ex¬ 
patriation,  he  is  now  a  foreigner  in 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  We  would 
rather  have  met  the  Major-general 
in  the  line  of  his  own  profession, 
for  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  very 
respectable  talents  -  he  possesses, 
would  have  been  employed  to  more 
advantage  than  in  a  line  in  which 
he  is  comparatively  a  stranger.  With 
regard  to  the  work  before  us,  it  is 
in  many  parts  ingenious,  and  in 
more,  fanciful.  The  author  is  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  point  out  errors, 
than  to  rectify  them  :  yet  we  have 
no  objection  to  allow  that  his  hy¬ 
droscope,  or  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  longitude,  is  peculiarly 
ingenious,  and  may  perhaps  eventu¬ 
ally  be  advanced  to  a  simplicity  and 
accuracy,  thgt  shall  entitle  jt  to 


general  use  3  it  consists  in  a  new 
mode  of  employing  steel-yards  as  a 
liieasure  of  resistance  :  this  instru¬ 
ment,  our  author  flatters  himself, 
Je  will  not  only  show  on  a  dial 
plate  all  the  different  degrees  of  the 
ship’s  velocity  at  every  second  of 
time,  but  will  also  keep  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  space  run  over  every 
direction,  either  by  means  _>f  the 
failing  of  sand,  or  of  regular  clock¬ 
work:. 

<s  Mathematical  Tables  5  contain¬ 
ing  the  logarithms  -of  numbers; 
logarithmic  sines,  tangents,  and  se¬ 
cants  ;  ana  a  transverse  table.  To 
which  are  prefixed  logarithmical 
arithmetic,  and  plane  trigonometry  ; 
also  examples  on  the’ mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances  :  by  J.  Brown, 
SvoV  The  investigations  relating 
to  these  different  subjects  are  per¬ 
spicuously  exhibited,  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  precepts  deduced  from  them  are 
for  the  most  part  clearly  expressed. 
There  are  some  omissions,  however, 
which  the  editor  might  have  avoided 
by, a  different  method,  and  especially 
.those  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
arithmetical  complement,  of  spheri¬ 
cal  trigonometry,  and  of  various 
important  problems  in  nautical  astro¬ 
nomy.  Besides  the  tables  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  title-page,  we  have  also 
tables  of  compound  interest,  of  the 
probabilities  of  life,  and  of  annuities 
on  a  single  and  on  two  joint  lives. 
These  tables  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  Demoivre,  and  consequently 
partake  of  the  errors  essential  to 
his  hypothesis.  Why  the  author 
has  not  chosen  to  betake  himself 
for  information  to  such  writers  as 
Simpson,  Price,  and  Morgan,  we 
cannot  tell;  he  would  have  been 
more  correct  and  popular.  Never¬ 
theless  the  work  before  us,  even  in 
its  existing  state,  is  well  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  the  public  ; 
though  \ye  trust  to  see  it  in  a  future 
,  '  ■  .  edition 
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edition  still  more  worthy  of  public 
patronage,  by  a  correction  of  the 
errors  we  have  thus  cursorily  glan¬ 
ced  at. 

<c  AtXccs  Ovpxyics .  The  Celestial 
Atlas,  or  a  new  Kphemeris,  &c.~— 
carefully  computed,  by  R,  White.” 
We  are  glad  to  behold  this  useful 
work  encouraged  and  continued  ; 
not  that  it  is  free  from  mistakes, 
for  these  are  numerous,  and  in  many 
instances  palpable  ;  but  that  from  its 
cheapness  and  adaptation  to  common 
use,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  general  pursuits  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  astronomy  5  and  we  hope  to 
behold  it  soon  in  a  more  immaculate 
form. 

“  Construction  of  several  Systems 
of  Fortification  ;  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  :  by  J. 
Landmann,  Professor  of  Fortifica¬ 
tions  and  Artillery,  8vo.  with  26 
folio  plates,  in  a  separate  volume.” 
Whatever  falls  from  the  pen  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Landmann  upon  this  subject 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  eminently  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  public 
to  which  such  subject  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  addressed.  His  personal  ta¬ 
lents  are  well  known,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  holds  at  the  first  military 
school  in  the  kingdom,  necessarily 
keeps  his  mind  in  a  state  of  perpe¬ 
tual  activity,  and  qualifies  him  more 
than  any  other  engineer  we  possess 
to  speak  with  confidence  and  effect. 
Yet  Mr.  Landmann  has  hitherto 
given  us  nothing  but  elementary 


books,  ,many  of  them,  indeed,  in 
the  catechistic  schoolboy  form  of 
question  and  answer  3  useful,  indeed, 
so  far  as  they  go.  but  not  going  half 
so  far  as  they  ought;  of  this  kind 
more  especially  are  his  <<r  Principles 
of  Artillery,”  and  his  f,r  Principles 
of  Fortification.”  The  work  before 
us  is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  ge¬ 
neral  remark  ;  it  is  drawn  up  chiefly 
from  Vauban,  Cormontaigne,  and 
Gordon,  whose  systems  are  given 
with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  mere 
outline  of  the  plates,  which  again 
are  fairly  explained  in  the  letter- 
press;  but  it  is  totally  destitute  of 
that  which  can  alone  make  such 
systems 4  if  the  term  must  be  thus 
improperly  coerced  into  the  service, 
of  any  use  whatever;  we  mean  the 
general  principles  upon  which  such 
systems  are  founded ;  and  which 
alone  can  teach  us  to  prefer  the  one 
to  the  other  upon  solid  grounds,  as 
well  as  furnish  us  with  justifiable 
reasons  for  deviating  from  any  one 
on  particular  occasions,  and  pre*« 
ferring  irregular  to  regular  works, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  local 
situation,  or  of  the  attack  or  defence 
we  are  engaged  in.  We  yet  want  a 
general  systematic  work  of  this  kind 
in  our  own  language,  to  which  the 
present,  together  with  Mr.  Land- 
mann’s  previous  publications,  mtght 
become  so  many  efficient  graduse&j 
and  we  know  of  no  man  better  qua¬ 
lified  for  such  an  undertaking  than 
the  Professor  himself 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  and  POLITICAL. 

Containing  History,  Voyages,  'travels.  Topography,  Politics,  Law,  and 

Ethics. 


s(  A  History  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  the  Se¬ 
cond  5  with  an  introductory  chapter : 
by  the  righthonourable  Charles  James 
Fox,  4to.”  We  may  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that,  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  there  never  has 
been  published  a  work  that  has  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  expectation  as  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  oratorical  powers  of  the 
writer,  the  freedom  of  thought  in 
which  he  always  indulged,  his  manly 
patriotic  spirit,  bis  known  familiarity 
with  history,  and  especially  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  best  models  of  historic  com¬ 
position,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times :  above  all  the  high  and  deserved 
celebrity  of  his  character  as  a  states¬ 
man,  contributed  to  excite  and  con¬ 
centrate  an  interest  in  this  publica¬ 
tion,  which  no  other  publication  has 
had,  and  perhaps  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  ever  will  have  a  chance  of  rival¬ 
ing.  The  copy-right,  long  before 
the  work  .was  committed  to  the  press, 
was  publicly  reported  to  have  been 
purchased  at  an  enormous  price  3  we 
have  heard  at  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  pounds  3  a  report,  however, 
which  we  have  since-heard  contra¬ 
dicted  by  another,  which  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  copy-right  has  ever 
been  sold  :  not  a  bookseller’s  window 
in  the  metropolis  was  to  be  seen 
without  this  work  blazoned  in  its 
front  5  nor  a  circulating,  or  even  a 
private  library  of  any  extent  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  complete  without  a  copy 

©f  the  same.  Faultless  indeed  must 
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be  the  work  that  can  stand  the  test 
of  such  an  expectation,  and  afford 
no  reason  for  disappointing  it. 

The  work  before  us,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  is  not  of  this  character,  but  it, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  very  important  merit. 
In  point  of  style  it  is  peculiarly  de¬ 
fective  3  a  man  of  but  very  ordinary 
education  cannot  turn  over  many 
pages  without  meeting  with  passages 
which  his  own  moderate  acquisitions 
will  enable  him  if  not  to  correct  at 
least  to  object  to.  In  avoiding  lati- 
nisms  and  grecisms,  Mr.  Fox  has 
often  run  into  vulgarisms,  and  in 
escaping  learned  quaintnesses  has? 
fallen  into  colloquial.  “  The  then 
state  of  Scotland” — The  man,  the 
having  produced  whom  is  now  her 
chief est  glory.”  p.  54. — are  instances 
altogether  in  point,  and  we  shall  not 
invidiously  quote  further.  In  apology 
for  this  defect,  howeter,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  a  deadly 
aversion  to  every  species  of  affecta¬ 
tion,  and  Lord  Holland,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  introductory  chapter,  has  ex¬ 
pressly  observed  that  of  two  terms 
to  express  the  same  idea,  he  always 
professed  to  prefer  using  a  vulgar  to 
a  recondite  word.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression,  however,  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  in  illustrating  our  own 
history,  he  should  have  so  frequently 
indulged,  in  what  general  readers 
cannot  but  regard  as  far-fetched  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  political  transactions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  :  while  such  a 
phrase  as  u  the  great  dictum  of  Tully 
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In  questions  of  civil  dissention” — is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  rule  it 
thus  appears  that  he  had  laid  down 
for  himself ;  and  in  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench  will  hardly,  we  tear, 
escape  the  charge  of  an  approach  to 
affectation  while  it  is  fully  convicted 
of  the  guilt  of  an  unnecessary  lati- 
nism.  The  best  apology,  perhaps,  for 
most  or  all  the  defects  ot  style  with 
which  this  work  is  deteriorated,  is, 
that  the  author  did  not  live  to  correct 
it  by  a  finishing  hand  ;  and,  regarded 
in  this  light,  criticism  is  at  once  dis¬ 
armed  of  its  powers,  upon  this  indi¬ 
vidual  and  inferior  point,  and  admits, 
without  hesitation,  the  surpassing  and 
characteristic  merits  of  the  work. 
These  merits  are  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  a  most  accurate 
and  repeated  investigation  into  the 
authorities  it  quotes,  so  as  to  be  most 
confidently  relied  upon  in  its  refer¬ 
ences.  Next  a  keenness  and  scrupu¬ 
losity  of  judgment  on  controvert¬ 
ed  points,  formed  from  a  deeply  di¬ 
gested  contemplation  ot  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  antagonist  me¬ 
moirists,  or  historians.  Thirdly,  an 
ingenuousness  of  heart  which  proves 
the  writer,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
to  be  chastised  from  all  political  pre- 
jud  ices,  and  influenced  alone  by  the 
evidence  of  facts  and  experience. 
Fourthly,  a  generous  allowance  of 
merit,  talents,  and  virtue,  even  in 
characters,  whose  general  train  ot 
conduct  he  does  not  fail  to  condemn, 
and  whose  treasonable  ambition  or 
confederacy  may  have  deservedly  led 
them  to  the  scaffold.  As  a  work, 
therefore,  both  of  general  reading 
and  research,  this  volume  cannot 
cease  to  be  highly  interesting  ;  and 
if  it  have  not  exalted,  certainly  has 
not,  upon  the  whole,  detracted  from 
the  pre-eminent  character,  whether 
literary  or  political,  of  its  illustrious 
and  lamented  author.  We  cannot 
close  our  statement  without  ack.now* 
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ledging  the  great  obligations  the 
public  are  under  to  Lord  Holland  for 
his  valuable  and  impressive  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  picture  he  has  drawn  of 
his  right  honourable  and  most  ex¬ 
cellent  relation  is  drawn  to  the  life  5 
yet  it  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  finish¬ 
ed  painting  ;  it  describes  him  in  the 
domestic,  rather  than  in  the  political 
circle  ;  in  the  circle  in  which  he  was 
beloved,  rather  than  in  that  in  which 
he  was  admired ;  and  it  describes 
him,  in  Mr.  Fox’s  own  language, 
free,  forcible,  simple,  and  elegant. 

"  The  History  of  Greece :  by 
William  Mitford,  Esq.  vol.  IV.  4to.” 
We  congratulate  our  countrymen 
upon  the  appearanee  of  this  volume; 
it  is  a  new  and  important  link  to  one 
of  the  best  historic  chains  exhibited 
in  modern  days  ;  and  goes  tar  to¬ 
wards  the  completion  of  a  scale  by 
which  we  may  safely  ascend  to  some 
of  the  most  important  aeras,  and  trus- 
tily  contemplate  some  of  the  most 
important  transactions  of  former 
times.  In  the  volume  before  us, 
the  history  of  Greece  is  brought 
down  to  the  battle  of  Choeronea ;  and 
of  course  much  of  it  is  devoted  tp 
the  contemporaneous  and  confede¬ 
rate  history  of  Sicily.  The  two  he¬ 
roes  of  the  piece  are  necessarily, 
therefore,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  and  our  au¬ 
thor  having  adopted  them  as  his  he¬ 
roes,  has  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  show  that  he  is  too  virtuous 
a  man  to  countenance  moral  turpi¬ 
tude  and  depravity,  to  white-wash 
these  celebrated  characters  from  the 
greater  part,  or  at  least  the  baser  sort 
of  the  crimes  that  have  usually  been 
ascribed  to  them.  Under  the  potent 
talisman  here  employed,  the  atroci¬ 
ous  tyranny  of  Philip  is  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  firm  and  active  virtue, 
triumphing  over  unprincipled  insults 
and  aggressions:  and  the  lawless  am* 
bitic>ii  of  the  latter  into  a  generous 
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desire  of  power  to  communicate  uni¬ 
versal  harmony  and  happiness.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  have  become  con¬ 
verts  to  this  new  representation  of 
things  j  but  we  are  bound  in  justice 
to  admit,  that  the  author  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  very  best  authorities  that 
are  extant,  and  has  made  the  very 
best  use  of  them  in  support  of  his 
own  opinion ;  and  it  is  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  to  him  that  he  has  for 
the  most  part  confined  himself  to 
contemporary  historians  and  annalists, 
rather  than  relied  upon  the  state¬ 
ments  of  subsequent  writers ;  so  that 
he  has  uniformly  drunk  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  whenever  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  course  Demosthenes,  who 
has  hitherto  been  the  idol  of  most 
modern  compilers  of  history,  is 
thrown  completely  into  the  shade-, 
and  described,  in  general  terms,  as 
destitute  of  all  true  patriotism,  and 
stimulated  by  selfish  motives  alone. 
Much  benefit  cannot  fail  of  resulting 
from  the  new  view  of  the  subjects 
presented  in  this  volume ;  because, 
admitting  that  Mr.  Mitford  is  an 
undue  panegyrist  of  the  characters  he 
has  undertaken  to  justify,  we  are 
now  put  into  possession  of  the  two 
extremes  of  the  case,  and  are  better 
able,  by  the  full  evidence  before  us, 
to  make  an  impartial  decision,  and 
return  a  trusty  verdict. 

We  are  astonished,  however,  that 
a  scholar  of  so  capacious  a  mind  as 
the  writer  before  us,  and  who  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  stand  for  trifles  on 
other  occasions,  should  descend  to 
the  littleness  of  affecting,  in  many 
cases,  an  unbecoming  quaintness  and 
pedantry  of  style,  and  of  being  a  ri¬ 
gid  stickler  for  a  new  invented  mods 
of  spelling,  which  in  no  instance  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  the  accustomed  mode, 
and  in  many  instances,  is  decidedly 
changed  for  the  worse.  We  shall 
quote  the  following  passage,  as  an 


example  of  what  we  allude  to,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  serve  as'a 
specimen  of  the  author’s  genearl 
style  of  writing.  When  the  fear 
of  Lacadaemon  or  Thebes,  long  the 
salutary  check  upon  this  vicious  go¬ 
vernment,  was  removed  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  its  extra¬ 
vagances  soon  became  extreme.  The 
people  in  general  assembly  being 
soverein ,  with  power  less  liable  to 
question  than  that  of  a  Turkish  sul¬ 
tan,  who  dares  not  deny  his  venera¬ 
tion  for  Mahomet’s  laws,  or  his  re¬ 
spect  for  those  appointed  to  high  si¬ 
tuations  under  it,  any  adventurer  in 
politics  who  had  ready  elocution, 
could  interfere  in  every  department 
of  government.  Ratification  by  the 
people  was  required  for  every  mea¬ 
sure  of  administration.  The  most 
delicate  forein  interests  were  discuss¬ 
ed  before  the  people  at  large,  and 
the  contending  orators  abused  forein 
powers  and  one  another  with  equal 
grossness.  Unsteddiness ,  then,  be¬ 
came  a  characteristic  of  the  Athenian 
government.  Propositions  rejected 
in  the  morning,  says  Isocrates,  are 
often  ratified  before  night,  and  con¬ 
demned  again  at*  the  next  meeting 
of  the  assembly  ;  arid  we  find  even 
Demosthenes,  the  popular  favorite 
of  his  day,  complaining  that  a  mea¬ 
sure  decreed  was  as  uncertain  of 
execution  as  if  it  had  never  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Assurance, 
therefore,  for  forein  states  of  any 
maintenance  of  public  faith  was  im¬ 
possible.  As  soon  as  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
opposing  orators  to  persuade  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  bad  been  deceived  and 
misled.  If  the  attempt  succeeded, 
the  consistency  of  government  and 
the  faith  of  the  republic  were  equally 
disregarded  5  the  treaty  was  declared 
null,  and  those  who  had  persuaded 
to  it,  rarely  escaping  capital  prose - 
czitiorir,’  were  fortunate  if  they  could 
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Escape  capital  punishment.  Seldom, 
therefore,  tho  every  thing  must  be 
discussed,  could  there  be  any  free 
discussion.  In  the  sovereln  assembly 
of  Athens,  as  in  democratical  assem¬ 
blies  in  England,  a  common  hall  of 
-  -  •  , 

the  city  of  London,  or  a  County 
meeting  for  political  purposes,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  often  was  denied  ; 
the  people  would  hear  the  orators 
only  on  one  side.  Flattery  to  the 
tyrant,  as  we  have  seen  the  people 
in  democracy  often  called  among 
!  the  Greeks,  was  always  necessary. 
'But  honestly  plain  admonition,  tend¬ 
ing  to  allay  popular  passion,  to  ob¬ 
viate  mischievous  prejudice,  or  even 
to  correct  popular  misinformation, 
could  rarely  obtain  attention,  unless 
in  times  of  pressing  public  danger, 
and  alarm  among  all  parties.” 

“ Modern  State  of  Spain ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  complete  view  of  its  topogra¬ 
phy,  government,  laws,  religion,  ft- 
:  nances,  naval  and  military  establish- 
j  ments  5  and  of  society,  manners, 
arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  and  com- 
I  merce  in  that  country $  by  J.  Fr. 

)  Bourgoing,  late  minister  plenipoten- 
:  tiary  from  France  to  the  court  of 
1  Madrid  — to  which  are  added  “  Es¬ 
says  on  Spain  by  M.  Peyron ;  and 
the  book  of  post-roads :  with  a 
quarto  atlas  of  plates,  4  vols.  8vo.” 
Connected  as  we  now  are  with  the 
Spanish  peninsula  by  a  chain  of  in¬ 
dissoluble  alliance  (so  at  least  we 
hope  it  will  prove)  and  upon  the 
j  noblest  principles  that  can  stimulate 
i  the  human  heart,  whatever  work 
i  has  a  tendency  to  give  us  informa- 
:  tion  in  regard  to  this  interesting  and 
tj  high-spirited  people,  cannot  fail  to  be 
i  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  pe¬ 
ll  rused  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  On  this  account  every  vo¬ 
lume,  correct  or  incorrect,  flimsy  or 
well-digested,  that  has  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  been  publish- 
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ed  in  England  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  people  and  government, 
has  of  late  been  brought  forth,  often 
from  dusty  shelves,  and  in  a  moth- 
eaten  state,  and  has  found  a  ready 
market.  The  present  history,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  fail  of  success  j  for  it  ig 
unquestionably  the  very  best  work 
upon  the  subject  before  us,  com¬ 
posed  by  a  statesman,  who,  from  va¬ 
rious  circumstances,  was  better  qua¬ 
lified  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world  to  enter  Upon  such  an  under¬ 
taking  3  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
consequence  than  any  thing  else,  it 
is  brought  down  to  the  present  event¬ 
ful  asra,  and  carefully  unfolds  the 
seeds  of  that  mighty  revolution 
which  is  advancing  before  us,  and 
the  characters  of  those  who  are  most 
prominently  engaged  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  drama.  This  work  has  already 
excited  so  much  interest  in  France 
as  to  have  reached  a  fourth  edition 
in  that  country  •  and  it  is  from  this 
last  and  most  improved  edition  that 
the  version  now  before  us  is  pro¬ 
duced.  M.  Bourgoing,”  observes 
the  translator, ff  enters  the  country  by 
{the)  way  of  Bayonne,  and  proceeds 
through  Biscay  and  the  twoCastilesto 
Madrid,  taking  notice  in  his  progress 
of  whatever  appears  worthy  of  a  di¬ 
gression*  Having  reached  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  he  directs  his  attention  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  j  to  the  character  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  ;  and 
to  every  subject  connected  with  the 
state  of  society,  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  the  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom.  Leaving  the  capital,  M„ 
Bourgoing  conducts  the  reader  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula, 
and  back  to  Madrid.  He  then  de¬ 
scribes  several  excursions  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  metropolis,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Ar« 
4  a  \  ragon. 
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ragon,  and  returns  to  France  through 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  Cata¬ 
lonia  (principality  of  - Catalonia ). 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  various 
theatres  of  the  arduous  struggle  in 
which  Spain  is  at  this  moment  en¬ 
gaged,  are  more  especially  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  authors  notice.”  There 
are  a  few  points  omitted  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  M.  Burgoing,  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
noticed  ;  but  these  are  now  judi¬ 
ciously  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
M.  Peyron’s  Essays.  The  quarto 
Atlas  is  a  useful  accompaniment. 

A  Description  of  Ceylon,  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  A.  M. 
late  Chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Co- 
1  urn  bo,  2  vols.  4to.”  Of  Ceylon 
almost  as  little  is  yet  known  as  of 
Africa.  We  have  heard  much  of  * 
the  coast  which  is  the  whole  of  the 
island  that  Europeans  have  ever  been 
able  to  lay  a  claim  to,  the  vast  in¬ 
terior  being  jealously  kept  possession 
of  by  the  king  of  Candy;  so  jealously 
indeed,  that  Europeans  find  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  exploring  it  than  of  inter¬ 
secting  China.  This  coasting  range, 
which  now  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
girding  the  island  as  with  a  belt,  ex¬ 
tends  in  some  places  not  more  than 
six,  in  others  thirty,. and  on  the  nor¬ 
thern  side  even  sixty  miles  into  the 
interior  country.  Almost  the  whole 
of  its  circumference  is  lined  with  a 
sandy  beach,  and  a  broad  border  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  behind  which  are 
seen  double  and  treble  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains  covered  with  wood. 
The  south-east  coast,  viewed  from 
the  sea,  is  particularly  picturesque 
and  romantic.  This  country,  in  the 
highest  degree  mountainous,  pre¬ 
sents  hills  beyond  hills,  of  which 
many  are  covered  with  the  richest 
verdure,  others  are  rocky  and  preci¬ 
pitous,  of  extraordinary  shapes,  re¬ 
sembling  ruined  battlements,  ancient 


castles  and  lofty  pyramids.  The  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  the  island  are  fiat,  and 
frequently  indented  with  shallow 
inlets  of  the  sea. 

Such  is  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
Ceylon,  here,  undertaken  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Cordiner.  It  is  but 
a  very  few  years  since  a  description 
of  the  same,  country  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Percival,  which 
we  noticed  with  the  applause  which 
was  unquestionably  due  to  it.  Mr. 
Percival’s  work  was  comprised  in  one 
volume  4to  :  the  present  is  in  two 
volumes ;  and  occupies  about  dou¬ 
ble  the  space  of  the  former.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  has 
been  any  necessary  demand  for  such 
double  space  from  the  nature  of  the 
materials  the  present  author  is  in- 
possession  of ;  the  same  subjects  for 
the  most  part  recur,  and  are  rather 
merely  dilated  than  relieved  by  new 
incidents  or  information.  Yet  Cey¬ 
lon  is  a  country  highly  interesting 
and  attractive,, and  as  the  same  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  when  fairly  drawn  up, 
would  bear  a  second  perusal  without 
fatiguing,  the  present,  though  in 
many  cases  unnecessarily  full  and 
minute,  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  Columbo,  the  present 
seat  of  government,  is  agreeably  de¬ 
scribed,  and  if  the  town  itself  have 
nothing  very  inviting  in  its  buildings 
and  conveniences,  the  European,  or 
rather  the  English  society,  in  our 
author’s  estimation,  makes  ample 
amends,  by  its  general  urbanity  and 
politeness ;  while  the  country  around 
is  a  paradise  exquisitely  studded  by 
the  villas  of  the  English  inhabitants 
in  high  and  conspicuous  situations, 
most  of  which  command  a  view  of 
the  wide  semicircular  bay  that  ex¬ 
pands  into  the  mouth  of  the  Calar 
ny  ganga. 

“  Nothing  about  Columbo”  ob¬ 
serves  our  delineator,”  is  apt  to  excite 

admiration 
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admiration  more  than  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  vegetable  world.  So 
much  beauty  and  variety  are  in,  few 
countries  equalled,  and  no  where  ex- 
I celled.  The  thick  shade  of  majestic 
rirees,  the  open  prospects,  the  lively 
[verdure,  the  flourishing  shrubs  and 
[parasitic  creepers,  unite  their  charms 
to  render  the  morning  rides  delight- 
I fu.1.  No  climate  in  the  world  is 
)more  salubrious  3  and  a  person  who 
remains  within  doors  while  the  sun 
is  powerful,  never  wishes  to  expe¬ 
dience  one  more  temperate.  The 
lair  is  at  all  times  pure  and  healthy, 
and  its  temperature  uncommonly 
uniform.  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter  usually  fluctuates  in  the  shade 
about  the  point  of  80°.  It  seldom 
ranges  more  than  five  degrees  in  a 
day,  and  only  thirteen  through  the 
whole  year,  SQ°  being  the  highest, 
and  73°  the  lowest  point  at  which  it 
has  been  seen  in  any  season.”  This 
to  ourselves  and  our  countrymen 
who  are  often  exposed  to  a  difference 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees 
within  t  he  range  of  a  few  hours,  and, 
within  that  of  a  few  months,  are 
called  upon  at  one  time  to  broil  in 
the  heat  of  the  equator,  and  at 
another  time  to  freeze  like  Lap¬ 
landers,  is  like  fairy  land ;  yet  we 
believe  the  steadiness  of  temperature 
here  asserted  to  be  true  3  for  it  co¬ 
incides  with  the  observations  of 
other  travellers  upon  this  subject. 
We  should  have  been  much  pleased 
with  a  bill  of  health  and  longevity, 
under  these  circumstances,  but  we 
have  searched  for  such  a  document 
in  vain.  Our  author  is  most  at  home 
in  describing  the  magnificence  of 
style  in  which  the  governor  lives  and 
travels,  the  superbness  of  the  court 
dresses,  and  the  elegance  and  spright¬ 
liness  of  the  conversation  of  the  court 
\  ladies.  In  his  travels  he  is  conveyed 
i  in  palanquins,  and  reposes  under 
sumptuous  bungaloes  j  he  is  protected 


by  guards  of  LascareenS,  and  enliven¬ 
ed  by  the  beat  of  Ceylonese  drums. 
Every  thing  proves  that  our  author 
lived  in  the  very  lap  of  luxuriance 
and  ease,  and  was  seldom  subject  to 
any  of  those  inconveniences  which 
so  largely  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers 
in  general 3  even  the  musquito  itself 
seems  to  have  been  an  insect  of  rare 
occurrence  and  molestation  in  the 
course  of  his  pursuits,  since  in  no¬ 
ticing  its  existence  at  Point  de  Galle, 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  describe  it 
as  a  species  of  gnat  troublesome 
in  various  parts  of  India  ''  Yet  we 
ought  not  to  close  this  history  with¬ 
out  adding,  that  we  have  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  elephant  snares,  and  some 
valuable  observations  on  Burmin sm, 
and  the  general  customs  of  the  Cey¬ 
lonese  brahmins.  For  the  interior 
of  the  country,  however,  we  must 
still  content  ourselves  with  consult¬ 
ing  honest  Robert  Knox. 

“  A  Voyage  to  the  Demeraryj 
containing  a  Statistical  Account  of 
the  Settlements  there  3  and  of  those 
of  the  Essequibo,  the  Berbice,  and 
other  contiguous  rivers  of  Guiana: 
by  H.  Rolingbroke  Esq.  Deputy 
Vendue  Master  at  Surinam,  4to.” 
This  title  is  better  qualified  for  the 
Irish  than  the  English  side  of  St. 
George’s  Channel.  The  whole  of 
this  volume  is  called  a  voyage ;  yet 
the  voyage  extends  to  nothing  more 
than  the  first  chapter.  This  voyage , 
moreover,  is  said  to  contain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  settlements  in 
Demerary  3  the  progress  of  the  book , 
we  admit,  contains  such  an  account, 
but  the  voyage  does  not  offer  us  a 
syllable  upon  the  subject.  It  gives' 
us,  however,  some  observations  011 
the  ravages  on  ships  built  of  Euro¬ 
pean  wood  in  tropical  seas,  which  our 
naval  architects  may  not  find  uninte¬ 
resting.  Yet  we  apprehend  that 
this  subject  still  requires  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  3  the  cause  lies  deepen,  and  is 
A  a  2  more. 
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more  of  a  chemical  nature  than  has 
hitherto  been  suspected.  We  know 
less  of  the  relative  properties  of  sea¬ 
water,  and  its  innumerable  zobphytic 
and  other  worms  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  than  we  ought  to  do  in 
the  present  day.  The  teredo  is  per¬ 
haps  only  one  animal  in  a  million 
that  destroys  the  texture  of  our 
toughest  oak  planks;  and,  perhaps, 
for  every  visible  worm  there  may  be 
a  thousand  that  are  invisible^  from 
their  minuteness.  The  frequent  and 
extensive  putrefaction  of  these  ani¬ 
malcules  when  they  have  once 
worked  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  wood,  is,  as  we  suspect,  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  communicated  to 
the  wood  itself,  by  the  escape  of  the 
elementary  particles  of  annualiza¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  gases,  uniting, 
in  proportion  as  they  escape,  and 
forming  new  combinations  with  the 
surrounding  ligneous  matter.  We 
copper-bottom  our  ships  to  preserve 
them  from  this  destruction;  and  we 
find*  that  ships  sheathed  by  the 
same  artist,  and  with  plates  of  the 
same  thickness,  will  last  as  long  again 
when  dispatched  to  some  seas,  as 
when  dispatched  to  others.  The 
artist  has  often  been  subjected  to 
much  obloquy  on  this  account,  and 
lias  been  accused  of  using  plates  of 
not  more  than  half  their  proper 
weight  and  thickness,  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  have  been  soonest  and 
most  easily  eroded.  Such  dishonesty 
may  have  occurred  occasionally  ; 
but  the  same  fact  has  been  traced  in 
cases  in  which  the  deceit  could  not 
possibly  have  been  perpetrated  :  and 
in  these  instances  the  difference  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  different 
powers  of  zoophytes,  and  other  sub¬ 
marine  worms ;  or,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  cause,  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  degree  of  action  of  the  galvanic 
gas  in  different  seas.  This  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  question  into  naval  ar¬ 


chitecture,  and  we  trust  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  the 
digression  to  which  we  have  been 
led. 

Our  author  having  completed  his 
voyage,  on  the  Guiana  coast,  gives  us, 
in  his  second  and  third  chapters,  a 
lively  and  picturesque  account  of 
Stabroek,  the  chief  town  in  the 
Demerary  settlement.  In  the  fourth 
he  becomes  a  politician,  and  criti¬ 
cizes  its  form  of  government,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  preserves  too  much 
of  the  old  and  awkward  republi¬ 
canism  of  the  once  famous  United 
Provinces.  The  fifth  chapter  opens 
to  us  the  deputy  Vendue  Master's 
opinion  of  negro-slavery,  of  which 
under  certain  restrictions,  he  is  a 
sturdy  defender.  There  is  a  little 
special  pleading  in  this  defence,  but 
nothing  that  stands  in  need  of  a  de- 
tailed  animadversion.  He  chiefly 
argues  that  the  slaves  were  slaves  in 
their  native  country,  before  their 
purchase  by  an  European  master, 
and  that  after  such  purchase,  and 
especially  of  late  years,  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  infinitely  better  than  antece¬ 
dently  to  it.  The  author  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
all  such  observations  ;  for  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
011  which  the  question  rests,  viz.  its 
justice  or  injustice;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  obvious 
to  him,  that  the  African  negro  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  enslaved  in  his 
own  country  in  consequence  of  the 
European  demand  for  him  ;  and  that 
the  recent  amelioration  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  treatment,  has  succeeded  to 
the  earliest  debates  upon  its  abolition, 
and  has  chiefly  been  intended  to  rebut 
its  necessity,  and  not  from  any  sim¬ 
ple  feeling  of  benevolence.  Yet  the 
deputy  Vendue  Master  has  so  high, 
an  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  these 
poor  labouring  slaves,  that  he  boldly 
denominates  them  the  peasantry  of 
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$ke  settlement,  and  maintains  that 
the  slave-trade  is  an  universal  bene¬ 
fit  not  less  so  to  the  wretched 
captive  than  to  his  tyrannic  lord.” 
Chapters  six  and  seven  treat  of  the 
Caribbee  nations  and  districts,  and 
re-echo  their  cannibal  customs,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  as  wild  and  outrageous 
a  nature.  The  tour  ensuing  chap¬ 
ters  are  of  a  miscellaneous  kind ; 
and  the  two  next  describe  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  Guiana. 
Iu  chapters  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sixteen,  our  author’s  views  are  di¬ 
rected  to  trade,  commerce,  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  Chapter  seventeen  is  tor 
the  most  part  an  extract  from  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  voyage  :  and  chap¬ 
ter  eighteen  gives  a  general  reca- 
Ipitulation  of  the  preceding  pages, 

I  together  with  a  strong  and  earnest 
recommendation  to  government  to 
abandon  the  West  India  islands  in 
favour  of  an  extensive  establishment 
on  this  part  of  the  continent,  which 
our  author  assures  us  is  <(  the  mildest 
and  most  wholesome,  of  any  tropi¬ 
cal  country  hitherto  inhabited  by 
Europeans,”  and  very  considerably 
free  from  those  accidents  by  which 
our  insular  crops  are  so  frequently 
ruined.  Finally,  the  deputy  Ven¬ 
due  Master,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
profession — ’•would  have  the  esta¬ 
blishment  he  proposes,  of  the  most 
magnificent  structure-— abundance 
of  places,  .luxurious  salaries,  and  un¬ 
sparing  emoluments ,  believing  that 
a  vast  increase  of  national  felicity 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  such 
a  plan. 

Travels  in  America,  performed 
in  1808  :  for  the  purpose  of  explor¬ 
ing  the  Alleghany,  Monongahela, 
Ohio,  and  Mississipi,  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  produce  and  condition  of 
their  banks  and  vicinity  :  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Ashe 
There  are 


character  and  honour  who  need  no 
introduction,  their  own  name  being 
an  ample  passport,  and  a  ready  wel¬ 
come.  Thomas  Ashe  Esq.  has  con¬ 
ceited  himself  to  be  a  species  of  this 
genus — -and  hence,  the  whole  of  his 
history,  ways  and  means,  rank  in 
life,  and  object,  are  comprised  in  the 
tide.  Yet  to  us,  who  are  not  al¬ 
ways  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
character  of  the  distinguished  genus 
aforesaid,  and  who  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  the  name  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Ashe,  Esq.  announced  by  the 
heralds  of  literature,  or  of  fashion, 
this  information  is  not  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  we  still  burn  to  know 
something  more  of  his  birth,  paren¬ 
tage,  and  education,  and  whether, 
without  the  present  title- page,  he 
would  ever  have  possessed  any  title 
whatever.  There  is  a  facility  of 
composition  in  these  volumes,  not 
unlike  that  so  proverbially  manifest¬ 
ed  by  the  renowned  Sir  John  Carr  ; 
yet  we  have  not  at  present,  heard  of 
this  extensive  traveller’s  having  ob¬ 
tained  leave  at  the  herald’s  office  to 
operate  a  change  in  his  name:  there 
is  also  much  of  the  wildness  and 
composite  incident  of  the  equally  re¬ 
nowned  Damberger  5  and  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard,  who  was  the  good-natured 
publisher  of  both  these  sets  of  ad¬ 
ventures,  as  though  he  was  the  only 
man  in  London  for  marvellous  ad¬ 
ventures  of  this  kind,  oqce  mote 
kindly  steps  forward  with  his  obste¬ 
tric  aid,  to  usher  into  being  the  pre¬ 
sent  “  exploratory  voyage”  of  this 
71QVUS  homo ,  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq. 
To  speak  seriously,  Mr.  Ashe,  if  such 
a  person  actually  exist,  may  have 
performed  the  travels  he  here  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  performed ;  and  he  may 
have  beheld,  much  of  the  roman-* 
tic  scenery,  and  been  a  party  to 
many  of  the  extraordinary  and  hair 
breadth  escapes,  which  he  here 


,  Esq.  3  vols.  1 2 mo. 
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ness  in  these-books  which  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  their  own  veracity,  and  the 
careful  reader  will  not  want  for  in¬ 
trinsic  evidence,  that  he  neither  per¬ 
formed  the  whole,  nor  saw  the 
whole  which  he  here  affects  to  haw 
done.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
spirit,  and  an  ease,  though  we  can¬ 
not  say  a  correctness,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  incidents  that 
make  up  this  new  tale  of  wonders, 
that  have  induced  us  to  copy  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  Register  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that,  like  other  romances, 
these  travels,  may  obtain  an  exten¬ 
sive  range  in  our  circulating  libraries. 

(e  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa  :  by 
the  late  Abraham  Parsons,  Esq.  Con¬ 
sul  and  Factor-Marine  at  Scande- 
roon,  4to.”  These  travels  contain 
an  account  of  a  journey  from  Scan- 
tferoon  to  Aleppo,  and  over  the  de¬ 
sert  to  Bagdad  and  Bussora  ;  of  a 
voyage  from  Bombay  to  Morha  and 
Suez  ;  and  of  a  journey  from  Suez 
to  Cairo  and  Rosetta.  There  is 
much  that  is  still  valuable  in  the 
work,  though,  from  the  length  of 
time  its  publication  has  been  delay¬ 
ed,  it  has  lost  a  large  portion  of 
the  interest  it  would  have  excited, 
if  it  had  been  published  when  first 
compiled.  The  range  of  time  the 
volume  includes,  is  from  j  772  to 
1779 i  and  consequently,  not  less 
than  thirty  years  have  now  revolved 
since  the  matter  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists  was  completed.  Why  this 
matter,  if  brought  forward  at  all, 
should  have  been  so  long  locked  up 
]n  the  private  escrutoire  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  family,  and  only  dragged  out 
in  a  state  so  antiquated  and  replete 
with  assertions  now  known  to  be 
incorrect  from  the  concurrent  tes¬ 
timony  of  later  travellers,  as  to  lose 
half  its  value,  we  are  not  very  fully 
informed.  The  author  died  at  Leg¬ 
horn  as  long  ago  as  1/85,  and  his 


papers  have  since  been  successively 
in  the  possession  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Berjew  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  Mr.  Berjew’ s  son,  the  last 
of  whom,  pleads  the  extent  of  his 
<c  professional  engagements”  as  the 
cause  of  that  part  of  the  delay  which 
is  attributable  to  himself.  We  find 
littie  that  is  curious  in  this  work, 
and  as  little  that  can  claim  attention 
from  a  polished  elegance  of  style : 
but  whatever  is  related  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  physical  state  of  the 
countries  through  which  our  author 
passed,  and  which  is  little  liable  to 
change,  or  to  deceive  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  seems  to  lay  claim  to  a  very 
ample  reliance.  There  is  a  simpli¬ 
city  of  narration,  and  a  punctuality 
and  method  in  our  author’s  mode  of 
journalizing  the  transactions  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  that  sufficiently  be¬ 
speak  his  trust-worthiness  and  au¬ 
thority — perhaps,  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  with  which  a  traveller 
can  be  complimented. 

ts  A  General,  Historical,  and  To¬ 
pographical  Description  -  of  Mount 
Caucasus;  translated  from  the  works 
of  Dr.  Reineggs  and  Marshal  Bieber- 
stein,  by  Charles  Wilkinson :  2  vols. 
Svo.”  Marshal  Bieberstein  was  a 
good  naturalist,  and  the  friend  of 
Gmelin  ;  his  work,  written  during 
an  unfortunate  campaign,  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  chiefly  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  physical  science.  M. 
Reineggs  was  a  physician  of  eccen¬ 
tric  habits,  and  a  restless  mind  :  his 
travels,  or  rather  rambles,  led  him 
far  into  the  east,  first  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  then  to  Smyrna,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Georgia;  from  which  pro¬ 
vince  he  roved  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  over  other  districts  of  the 
Caucasean  regions,  surveyed  them 
in  all  their  wonder  and  variety,  their 
beauty  and  fertility ;  their  horror 
and  magnificence ,  their  winter  ver« 
dqre  and  summer  snows.  He  stu- 
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<f!ed  the  customs  and  manners  of 
their  different  tribes,  pagan,  maho- 
metan  and  Christian ;  the  servility 
of  one  kind,  the  stern  independ¬ 
ence  of  another  5  enjoyed  luxuriant 
slavery  with  the  former,  and  honest, 
parsimonious  liberty  with  the  latter. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world 

✓ 

that  presents  such  a  rich  variety  of 
character  ;  manners  so  inconsistent 
and  opposed 3  tribes  so  remote  da 
©risfin,  though  so  contiguous  in 
dwelling  as  that  immense  chain  of 
mountains,  designated  by  the  name 
of  Caucasus,  and  stretching  from 
beyond  the  Indies  eastward,  to  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Sea  on  the  west  3 
•though  it  is  to  the  latter  division  ex¬ 
clusively  that  the  present  descrip¬ 
tion  is  directed,  as,  indeed,  is  al¬ 
most  every  description  which  has 
fiitherto  been  presented  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  world  3  the  oriental  range  of 
this  wild  and  wonderful  belt  yet 
•remaining  to  be  explored  and  un¬ 
folded.  M.  Reineggs,  however,  offers 
us  a  few  hints  concerning  the  east¬ 
ern  tribes,  but  they  are  hints  alone 
— a  mere  sketch  that  remains  to  be 
^filled  up  by  the  pencil  of  some  fu¬ 
ture  traveller.  <fThe  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  eastern  Caucasus,’ ’ 
says  he,  “  are  short,  strong,  lively, 
inquisitive, .  mistrustful,  reserved, 
Brave,  very  intelligent,  and  in  in¬ 
struction  extraordinarily  docile. 
'They  are  well  versed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  gun  3  which  with  the 
sabre,  dagger,  and  a  pistol,  consti¬ 
tutes  their  whole  armour :  bows  and 
arrows  they  have  long  since  laid 
aside.” 

Some  provinces  of  the  Caucasean 
regions,  and  even  of  a  more  wes¬ 
tern  direction,  are  peculiarly  fertile 
and  indulgent.  Such  especially  is 
the  province  of  Iberia  or  Immeret: 

it  is  impossible,”  says  M.  Rein¬ 
eggs,  to  imagine  the  quantity  of 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  apricots,  cher¬ 


ries,  figs,  and  almonds :  whole 
mountains  are  covered  with  ches- 
nuts,  hills  overgrown  with  olives,  and 
plains  full  of  granates  and  laurels. 
The  almond  and  medlar  stand  in 
thick  forests  of  quince  and  apple 
trees  laden  with  fruit.  Pear,  apple, 
and  prune  trees,  often  bear  twice  a 
year.  All  other  fruit  trees  blow  at 
least  twice,  and  are  engaging  in  au¬ 
tumn  from  their  vernal  attire. 
When  with  this  abundance  we  con¬ 
sider  the  plentiful  harvests  of  rice, 
millet,  wheat,  cotton,  flax  and  hemp; 
and  add  to  it  the  silk  which  every 
family  grows  for  its  own  consump¬ 
tion,  but  (which)  by  less  labour 
would  (might)  be  raised  in  much 
greater  quantity,  can  there  well  be 
found  a  more  favoured  land  ?  *  Ml 
this  is  pleasant,  and  cannot  fail  to 
entertain  a  cursory  reader :  but  the 
botanist  desires  to  know  the  particu¬ 
lar  species,  bulk,  and  flavour  of  the 
pears,  apples,  apricots,  &c.  with 
which  the  country  is  so  richly  en¬ 
dowed — and  how  nearly  these  wild 
and  indigenous  fruits  approach  the 
perfection  of  those  propagated  by 
cross-breeds,  and  laborious  cultiva¬ 
tion  3  while  the  naturalist,  and  the 
manufacturer  are  anxious  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  tree  on  wbich^in 
another  part,  we  are  told  that  every 
village,  nay,  every  family  grows  silk 
in  abundance,  and  the  weight  and 
glossiness  of  the  cocoon.  Never¬ 
theless  the  whole  is  highly  attractive 
and  inviting,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  general  fidelity  of  the 
pictures  so  pleasingly  exhibited.  On 
a  few  occasions,  nevertheless,  we 
think  M.  Reineggs  appears  to  have 
taken  rather  too  much  upon  trust ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  undertakes 
to  unfold  all  the  peculiarities,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  domestic  economies  of  g. 
tribe  of  European  origin,  which,  he 
tells  us,  at  the  sarnie  time,  guards 
the  passes  into  its  interior  incessant- 
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1  y,  and  allows  no  entrance  either  to  a 
stranger  or  neighbour  :  and  when  he 
asserts,  with  equal  confidence,  that 
one  of  the  tribes,  the  Kabardins, 
continues  to  sacrifice  human  victims, 
though  secretly,  on  the  tombs  of  the 
dead,  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  depart¬ 
ed  soul.”  M.  Gueldenstaedt’s  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  Indigenous  Plants,  is  a 
document  of  considerable  value,  and 
the  annexed  map  appears  to  be  well 
laid  down.  The  version  is  by  no 
means  so  correct  as  we  could  have 
wished  it  5  yet  the  translator  has 
added  some  valuable  explanatory 
notes,  which  in  no  small  degree 
atone  for  his  deficiency  in  grammar 
and  idiom.  , 

*e  Travels  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
Russia,  (during  the  years  1803-1806 : 
with  an  account  of  some  of  the  Greek 
Islands:  by  Thomas  Macgill,  2  vols. 
8vo.”  It  does  not  appear  when  or 
where,  or  on  what  account  these  let¬ 
ters  were  compiled  •  and  we  have 
much  reason  for  believing  that  they 
are  rather  presented  to  the  world 
from  theauthor’smerereminiscences, 
than  as  drawn  up  from  any  contem¬ 
porary  note-book.  Yet  they  are 
composed  with  spirit  and  amenity, 
though  without  any  credentials  of 
accomplished  authorship.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Macgill’s  good 
nature  may  have  led  him  to  com¬ 
miserate  the  avidity  of  the  public 
for  books  of  travel  and  foreign  ad- 
venture,  and  hence  to  contribute 
his  mite  towards  satiating  so  thirsty 
an  appetite.  Qnr  epistolarian  first 
visits  Venice,  about  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war  3 
and  he  describes  the  curiosities  of 
this  extraordinary  and  unfortunate 
place  with  a  minuteness  that  shews 
him  to  have  been  there  3  but  with  a 
want  of  taste,  that  shews  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  at  home.  From  Venice 
our  author  proceeds  to  Ancona  and 


Loretto,  and  ascribes  the  loss  of  our 
lady’s  real  jewels  to  that  rude  infidel 
Bonaparte,  asserting,  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieving,  that  he  stripped  off  the 
whole,  and  carried  them  away  in  his 
hat  3  although  was  induced,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  angry  look  from  the 
image  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
camping  with  his  booty,  to  make  her 
a  present  of  a  set  of  false  stones,  of 
the  same  size  and  form  instead.  He 
gives  a  truly  curious  description  of  a 
horse-race  at  Ancona,  which,  after 
it  had  commenced,  was  postponed 
till  the  next  day,  by  order  of  the 
governor,  on  account  of  some  slight 
informality  between  the  jockies : 
which  next  day,  however,  proving 
somewhat  chilly,  the  general  who 
commanded  the  band  of  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  ordered  out  to  keep  the  ground 
on  the  occasion,  transmitted  his 
compliments  to  the  govenor,  and 
requested,  on  account  of  these  sol¬ 
diers,  that  the  race,  might  be  still 
postponed  till  warmer  weather.  The 
governor  impolitely  refused,  ob¬ 
serving,  that  “  as  the  weather  was 
not  too  cold  for  the  ladies,  he 
thought  it  was  not  too  much  so  for 
Roman  soldiers  and  the  soldiers 
were  consequently  compelled  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens  3  and  if  not  on  this  day, 
at  least  on  others,  our  author  adds, 
that  on  their  turning  out  he  has  seen 
every  one  of  them  with  an  um- 
brella  under  his  arm,  the  drummer 
and  fifer  alone  excepted.” 

This  excursion  being  completed, 
Mr.  Macgill  next  quits  Venice  for 
the  Levant :  at  Scio  he  is  shewn  the 
place  where  Horner  kept  school,  and 
the  seats  on  which  some  of  the  boys 
sat  while  learning  to  read  and  write  3 
at  Smyrna  he  meets  with  another 
school  of  the  said  pedagogue  Ho¬ 
mer  j  but  upon  the  whole  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Smyrna  is  well  detailed. 
From  Smyrna  our  traveller  winds  his 
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way  by  land  to  Constantinople, 
which  is  also  well  described,  and 
from  which  he  makes  various  excur¬ 
sions,  and  especially  to  Ephesus,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  delineates 
the  massy  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Diana.  Mr.  Macgill  next  makes  an 
interesting  voyage  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  carefully  inspects 
the  towns  of  Taganrock  and  Odes¬ 
sa.  Notwithstanding  all  the  impe¬ 
diments  that  exist  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
appears,  from  these  travels,  to  be 
making  a  very  considerable  progress. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  no¬ 
tice  the  printing  press  established  by 
Selim  III.  at  Scutari,  especially  in  our 
retrospect  of  Foreign  Literature  for 
1806,  p.  400.  Mr.  Macgill  informs 
us,  that  the  building  for  thisjpurpose 
is  on  a  scale  somewhat  extensive ; 
that  ten  presses  were  at  work  when 
he  visited  it ;  and  that  adjoining  it 
was  a  fine  paper  manufactory,  esta¬ 
blished  also  by  Selim.  Various  books 
on  geography  were  here  shewn  him, 
translated  into  Turkey,  and  among 
the  rest  Cook’s  Voyages  :  he  also 
saw,  lately  worked  off,  a  Turkish 
version  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  and 
numerous  specimens  of  maps  and 
charts. 

“  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art, 
collected  on  a  journey  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  years  1802  and 
1803,  by  Christian  Augustus  Gott¬ 
lieb  Goede  5  translated  from  the 
original  German  by  Thomas  Horne, 
3  vols.  12mo.”  These  memorials, 
as  they  are  somewhat  quaintly  called, 
relate  rather  to  the  character  than 
the  country  of  our  compatriots  ;  and 
are  much  more  generally  drawn 
from  what  the  writer  saw  or  heard 
of  in  the  metropolis,  than  from  any 
thing  that  occurred  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  journey .  We  could 
point  out  a  great  variety  of  mistakes 
in  facts^  and  false  estimates  in  rea¬ 


soning  :  yet  it  is  not  easy  for  a  fo-* 
reigner  to  acquire  great  accuracy 
upon  national  subjects  of  so  wide  a 
range  as  those  admitted  into  this  work, 
with  the  limited  term  to  which  the 
author’s  observations  were  confined. 
In  the  original  German,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  a  French  version,  the  work, 
as  a  slight  sketch,  may  be  useful ; 
but  we  have  many  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  of  presenting  it  in  an 
English  dress,  and  the  success  which 
will  attend  it. 

i(  The  Costume  of  Great  Britain  : 
designed,  engraved,  and  written  by 
W.  H.  Pyne,  Elephant  4to.  nine 
guineas ,  boards.”  In  this  superb  and 
expensive  work  it  is  the  artist’s  in¬ 
tention  to  include  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  offer  delineations  from 
the  most  elevated  ranks  of  public 
functionaries  down  to  the  lowest 
gradations  of  mechanical  and  labo¬ 
rious  industry.  The  costly  volume 
consists  of  not  more  than  sixty  plates 
witha  vignette  in  the  title-page,  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  explanatory  let¬ 
ter-press.  The  subjects  thus  selected 
to  convey  to  foreigners,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  future  generations,  the  costume 
of  the  day,  are  as  follows :  l .  Pottery. 
2.  Leather-dressing.  3.  Yeomen 
of  the  King’s  Guard.  4.  Firemen. 
5.  Woman  selling  saloop.  6.  Herald. 
7.  Chelsea  Pensioner.  8.  Wardmote 
Inquest.  9.  Welch  Peasants  washing. 
10.  Country  Fair.  li.  Halfpenny 
Showman.  12. Brewers.  13.  Women 
churning  butter.  14.  Coal-heavers. 
15.-  Beadle  of  the  Church,  lb.  Lord 
Mayor.  17.  Serjeant  Trumpeter. 
IS.  Slaughter-man.  19.  Brick- 
maker.  20.  Knife-grinder.  21.  Al¬ 
derman.  22.  Bishop.  23.  Doctor 
of  Laws.  24.  Milk-woman.  25. 
Fisherman  at  a  Capstan.  26'.  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  27.  Waterman  to  a 
Hackney-coach  Stand.  28.  Dust¬ 
man.  29.  Lamp-lighter.  30.  Pillory. 
31.  Guy  Faux.  32.  Admiral.  33, 

Babbit 
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Babbit  Woman.  34.  Judge.  35. 
Barges.  36.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  37.  Peer  of  the  Realm. 
38.  Waggon.  39.  Water  Cart. 
40.  Grass  Roller.  41. 'General  Of¬ 
ficer  on  horseback.  42.  British 
Fishery.  43.  Bill  Sticker.  44.  City 
State  Barge.  45.  Round-about.  46’. 
Baron  in  Coronation  Robes.  47. 
Baker.  48.  Worsted  Winder.  49. 
Highland  Shepherd.  50.  Prison 
Ships.  51.  Lord  Mayor’s  State 
Coach.  52.  Smithfield  Drover.  53. 
Dragoon.  54.  Royal  Mail.  55. 
Life-Boat.  56’.  Royal  State  Carriage. 
57.  Lottery  Wheel.  58.  Country 
Butcher.  59.  Female  Shrimper. 
60.  Highland  Piper. — It  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  this  lisp  that  several  are 
introduced  that  scarcely  admit  of 
specific  character,  as,  for  example, 
the  Grass  Roller  j  while  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  omitted,  which  are  either  of 
national  importance,  or  .  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  national  manners, 
both  in  the  highest  and  lowest  or¬ 
ders.  We  have  no  costume  of  an 
English  king  or  queen  in  their  robes, 
or  of  ladies  or  gentlemen  dressed  for 
a  levee,  among  the  higher  subjects  5 
and  among  the  lower  no  picture  of 
a  British  soldier,  a  British  sailor,  of 
a  boxing  match,  or  a  Newmarket 
jockey.  Upon  the  whole,  the  inferior 
ranks  are  described  better  than  the 
superior  :  the  two  best  drawings  are 
those  of  the  Brewers  and  the  Fisher¬ 
man.  The  letter-press  is  in  every 
respect  of  very  small  value.  The 
information  it  conveys  is  trifling ; 
and  its  mis- spellings  are  numerous. 

“  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
England  ;  collected  from  the  most 
authentic  documents,  and  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  :  by  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  2  vols.  4 to. 
5l.  5s.  boards.”  This  is  a  work  truly 
valuable,  and  is  likely  to  succeed  upon 
the  ruins  of  all  other  Gazetteers, 


where  the  price  is  not  an  object  of 
consideration.  It  comprises  far  more 
subjects  than  Gazetteers  in  general, 
though  it  is  exactly  *  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  undertakes  to  exhibit  the 
names  of  the  several  cities,  towns, 
parishes,  tythings,  townships,  and 
hamlets,  with  the  county,  and  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  county  to  which  they 
respectively  belong  :  the  valuation 
and  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fices,  and  the  tutelary  saint  of  each 
church  :  the  resident  population  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  returns  made  to  par¬ 
liament  in  1801  ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  parochial  assessments  accord¬ 
ing  to  similar  returns  in  1 803  :  the 
distance  and  bearing  of  every  place 
from  the  nearest  post  office,  and 
from  the  county  town  5  markets  and 
fairs  j  members  of  parliament  and 
corporations  j  free-schools  5  petty 
sessions  and  assizes  j  together  with 
occasional  information  respecting 
monastic  foundations,  and  other 
points  of  local  history.  Large  as 
this  work  is,  and  economically  as  it 
is  printed,  we  could  have  wished  for 
more,  rather  than  for  less  matter, 
under  the  plastic  hand  of  the  very'' 
industrious  compiler  j  since  there  are 
several  valuable  subjects  that  yet  re¬ 
main  untouched,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
introduced  if  he  had  not  been  cramp¬ 
ed  for  space.  Nevertheless,  the  to¬ 
pography  of  England  alone  is  given 
in  these  volumes  3  that  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  islands  in 
the  British  seas,  being  reserved  for  a 
third  volume,  which  we  trust  the 
success  of  the  work  before  us  will 
soon  call  for. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  including  the  charities* 
depravities,  dresses,  and  amusements 
of  the  citizens  of  London  during  that 
period  ;  with  a  review  of  the  state 
of  society  in  1SQ7  :  to  which  i$ 
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added,  a  sketch  of  domestic  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  architecture,  and  of  the 
various  improvements  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Illusiratedby  fifty  engravings : 
by  James  P.  Malcolm,  4to.  2l.  2s.” 
The  title  of  this  book  will  induce 
many  of  our  readers  to  compare  it, 
in  their  own  fancy  at  least,  with  Mr. 
Pyne’s  Costume  of  Great  Britain, 
which  we  have  just  noticed.  The  sub¬ 
jects  made  choice  of  for  the  engrav¬ 
ings,  however,  are  considerably  more 
select  5  and  though  the  plates  are 
/less  attractive,  no  possible  compari¬ 
son  can  be  made  between  the  literal 
descriptions  of  the  preceding  and  of 
the  present  work.  London  may  be 
regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the 
facilityofcomrmXnication  which  now 
exists  between  every  part  of  the 
island  and  the  metropolis,  and  the 
speed  and  avidity  with  which  fashions 
starting  up  in  the  latter,  are  convey¬ 
ed,  as  by  telegraphic  dispatch,  to  the 
former :  and  the  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  London”  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  nearly  parallel  with  the 
<f  Costume  of  Great  Britain”  in  ge¬ 
neral.  To  say  that  many  subjects 
are  not  omitted  (perhaps  forgotten 
by  the  author)  in  this  volume,  which 
in  our  opinion  ought  to  have  found  a 
place,  would  not  be  to  offer  an  ho¬ 
nest  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
work,  but  we  can  fairly  aver,  that 
this  performance  will  afford  consi¬ 
derable  assistance  to  every  one  who 
is  desirous  of  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  manners  of  the  English  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  collections 
here  offered  afford  striking  proofs  of 
the  fondness  for  sights  and  prodigies, 
the  whimsicality  and  eccentricity  ot 
ideas,  the  disposition  towards  wager¬ 
ing,  rioting,  credulity,  and  coarse 
merriment,  which  have  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  great  bulk  ot  our 
countrymen,  and  which  still  break 
gut  occasionally,  though  in  forms 


less  gross  and  absurd  in  our  own 
times  :  they  will  also  shew  that  if 
the  existing  period  be  characterized 
by  some  new  and  more  extravagant 
follies,  and  even  vices,  than  past  ages, 
it  is  equally  characterized  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  spirit  of  liberality  and  improve¬ 
ment,  which  has  softened  its  man¬ 
ners,  and  banished  much  of  the 
coarseness  that  prevailed  among  the 
multitude  in  former  times. 

<(  An  Essay  on  Government :  by 
Fhilopatria,  8vo.”  The  subject,  is 
important,  and  has  exercised  the 
private  meditations  and  the  public 
pen  of  the  profoundest  ph  ilosophers, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  states¬ 
men  of  almost  all  ages  and  nations. 
It  is  here,  however,  ventured  to  be 
glanced  at  by  a  female  speculatist, 
who,  with  a  modesty  becoming  her 
sex,  has  denominated  her  undertak¬ 
ing  an  Essay  :  and  our  readers  will 
not  be  a  little  surprised  when  we 
inform  them,  that  we  have  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  female 
speculatist  in  question,  the  Philopa~ 
tria  before  us,  is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Lee,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  acquired  no  vulgar  portion 
of  notoriety  by  her  conduct  to  wards 
the  Gordons — a  conduct  to  this  hour 
mysterious  ;  but  which  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe  will  not  always  re¬ 
main  so.  The  work  is  humbly  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  British  nation  j”  and 
from  the  following  note  subjoined  to 
the  introduction,  which  succeeds  to 
the  dedication,  our  readers  will  per¬ 
ceive  that,  even  from  the  book  itself, 
independently  of  collateral  testimony 
which  has  reached  us,  our  surmise 
is  by  no  means  without  foundation, 
more  especially  when  we  add,  that 
it  is  addressed  from  “  Clarges-street, 
Piccadilly  5” — The  subject  of  the 
following  Essay,  and  the  chief  mo¬ 
tives  which  induced  me  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  British  nation,  gave  rise  to 
the  national  name  which  I  have 
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adopted  5  but,  with  the  sanction  of 
several  friends,  I  now  subjoin  the 
one  which  I  have  borne  the  last 
thirteen  years,  R.  F.  A.  Lee.” 

In  examining  the  merit  of  the 
treatise,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  antecedent  part  of  the  author’s 
life  5  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  those  who  peruse 
it  will  forget  what  is  past  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  is  before 
them.  Mrs.  Lee  shows  herself  here 
at  least,  not  to  have  acted  unthink¬ 
ingly  ;  she  has  well  pondered  her 
subject $  she  has  studied  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  apparently  in 
Latin  as  well  as  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Beccaria  seems  to  have  been 
her  pole-star ;  yet  she  has  deviated 
from  him  in  many  important  parti¬ 
culars  )  Locke,  Blackstone,  and  De 
Lolme  she  has  investigated  critically, 
and  though  sensible  of  their  weight 
and  merits,has  no  hesitation  in  contro¬ 
verting  several  of  their  favourite  po¬ 
sitions,  nor  needs  either  of  them  be 
ashamed,  female  as  she  is,  of  the  an¬ 
tagonist  that  thus  fearlesslyenters  the 
lists  with  them.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  treated  of.  On  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  with  respect  to  political 
enquiries.  Of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Of  universal  principles.  Of 
civil  distinctions.  Of  the  sovereign- 
ty.  Of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Of  the  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  sedition  and  treason.  Of 
judges.  Of  secret  information.  Of 
oaths.  Of  torture.  Of  influence. 
Of  bribery.  Of  the  dignity  of  the 
plebeian  character.  Of  slavery.  Of 
society.  Of  right.  Of  property. 
Of  education.  Of  women.  Of  the 
education  of  women.  Of  marriage. 
Of  the  claims  of  children.  Of  public 
schools.  Of  public  charities.  Of 
servants.  Of  inns,  public-houses, 
Icc.  Of  the  minor  regulations  in 
cities  and  towns.  Of  national  in¬ 
stitutions,  public  buildings,  &c.  Of. 
funerals.  Of  public  festivals  and 


games.  Of  dress.  Of  military  and 
naval  honours.  Of  titles.  Of  war. 
Of  taxation.  Of  posts.  Of  disaf¬ 
fection.  Of  duelling.  Of  crimes. 
In  the  course  of  this  Essay  there  is 
too  frequent  a  reference  to  promis¬ 
cuous  reading  upon  subjects  that  de¬ 
pend  not  upon  learning  or  authority 
for  their  support  5  and  there  are 
some  eccentric  principles  started 
from  the  author’s  not  having  duly 
appreciated  the  authorities  she  has 
consulted  j  but,  intermixed  with 
these  venial  errors,  there  are  also 
a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  a 
soundness  of  discrimination,  and 
sn  acuteness  of  reasoning,  for 
which  we  have  often  sought  in 
vain  in  the  writings  of  professed 
civilians. 

“  An  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and 
Stability  of  National  Eesources  :  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Chalmers,  8vo.”  Th© 
drum  ecclesiastic  is  here  loudly  beat¬ 
en  to  warn  us  of  the  desperate  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  we  are  exposed  from 
the  power  and  talents  of  Bonaparte  : 
a  new  scheme  of  national  preserva¬ 
tion  is  devised  and  instead  of  our 
armies  being  drawn  from  the  bold 
and  sturdy  peasantry  of  the  country, 
these,  the  reverend  politician  before 
us,  advises  to  be  let  alone  to  till,  to 
sow,  and  to  reap,  and  thus  to  pro-! 
vide  us  with  articles  of  the  first  ne¬ 
cessity  }  while  every  other  class  of 
the '  community,  excepting  indeed 
the  race  of  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
and  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  who 
are  to  be  in  like  manner  left  alone  to 
provide  clothes,  and  hovels,  and  in¬ 
struments  for  the  men  of  the  held, 
are  to  be  surrendered  altogether  to 
the  arbitrium  of  government,  to  be 
employed  as  soldiers  or  sailors,  or  in 
whatever  other  capacity  the  said  go¬ 
vernment  may  choose  to  make  use  of 
them,  as  a  mean  of  resisting  the  tre¬ 
mendous  overthrow  with  which  the 
country  is  threatened.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  the  peasantry  of 
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threat  Britain,  and  its  coadjutors,  as 
above  stated,  the  whole  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  here  recommended,  and 
insisted  upon,  must  necessarily  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  shackles  of  martial  law,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  freedom :  the  idle 
and  the  honourable,  the  artisan  and 
the  professional  man,  must  equally 
consent  to  enter  the  ranks,  and  car¬ 
ry  the  knapsack — every  luxury  must 
be  relinquished,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign  :  and  taxes  and  imposts 
are  to  be  hailed  as  the  best  blessings 
of  the  country ;  and  when  this  happy 
point  has  been  accomplished,  when 
our  diet  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  poor- 
iiouse,  and  our  liberties  to  those  of  a 
house  of  correction,  we  shall  have 
acquired  the  happiest  state  imagina¬ 
ble,  and  may  defy  all  th©  numerous 
evils,  the  wretchedness  and  misery 
with  which  we  have  been  so  long 
menaced  by  the  imperial  despot  of 
France.  (C  In  the  name  of  every 
thing  dear  to  the  country,” — it  is 
thus  our  enquirist  eloquently  apos¬ 
trophizes  the  minister,  “  tax  us  with 
an  unsparing  hand  :  it  is  to  avert  a 
greater  calamity  ;  and  if  any  grum¬ 
ble,  he  is  not  a  patriot  ;  he  deserves 
not  that  an  ear  should  be  turned  to 
his  remonstrances.* — No,  this  is  not 
a  time  to  hesitate  about  trifles.  Ac¬ 
commodate  the  distribution  of  your 
people  to  the  existing  necessity  :  be 
prompt,  be  vigorous,  be  unfaulteriug: 
for  I  swear  by  the  ambition  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  that  he  will  be  soon  among 
us  at  the  head  of  his  marauders,  if 
he  knows  that  instead  of  meeting 
the  population  in  warlike  and  defen¬ 
sive  array,  he  will  find  them  labour¬ 
ing  in  their  work-shops,  writing  in 
their  counting-houses,  balancing 
their  ledgers,  and  persevering  in  the 
good  old  way  of  their  forefathers.” 
Where  the  Rev.  T.  Chalmers  picked 
up  this  new-fashioned  oath  we  know 
not  :  '  it  is  not  yet,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  introduced  into  our  courts. 


and  has  not,  as  we  verily  believe, 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  own  pulpit „ 
Bonaparte  is,  in  truth,  an  odd  sort 
of  a  divinity  for  a  North-Briton,  or 
a  Briton  of  any  kind  to  swear  by ; 
and  especially  a  Briton  whose  pro¬ 
fession  should  have  taught  him  10 
swear  not  at  all.” 

“  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money 
and  Exchange  :  by  Thomas  Smith,- 
Svo/’  Mr.  Smith  finding,  as  every 
political  financier  has  pretended  to 
find  before  him,  that  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  same  line  have  talked 
or  written  on  wrong  principles,  un¬ 
dertakes  in  the  work  before  us  to 
advance  something  less  exception¬ 
able  and  more  correct.  In  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  this  intention  he  pro¬ 
poses  “  first,  to  state  what  appears 
to  be  the  ground-work  or  true  first 
principle  upon  which  the  existence 
of  money,  or  a  circulating  medium, 
depends ;  second,  to  shew  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  coins,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  :  third,  to  shew  the  nature  and 
properties  of  paper-money,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  first  principle  * 
fourth,  to  shew  the  true  theory  of 
exchange  or  connection  with ‘foreign 
countries.”  Mr.  Smith  has  certainly 
given  the  subject  a  new,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  adding,  a  plainer 
and  more  conspicuous  view;  he 
writes  sensibly  and  acutely ;  he  is 
chiefly  defective  in  his  explanation 
of  money  as  a  standard  of  value. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
National  Subsistence,  as  connected 
with  the  Progress  of  Wealth  and 
Population :  by  W.  T.  Comber.” 
The  national  subsistence  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  the  quantity  of  com 
grown  indigenously  or  imported 
from  foreign  states  :  and  the  object 
of  the  work  before  us  is  to  explain 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  laws 
which  have  been  passed  at  different 
times  in  relation  to  the  corn-trade. 
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The  subject  has  been  so  bewildered 
by  the  multiplicity  of  our  corn-laws, 
and  more  especially  by  the  different 
legislative  views  which  have  been 
taken  of  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
upon  which  such  multiplicity  of  an¬ 
tagonist  laws  has  been  founded  3  but 
most  of  all,  by  the  numerous  dreams 
and  speculations  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  regard  to  it  by  hordes  of 
writers  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  110 
easy  matter  to  unravel  it  from  its  en- 
tanglings,  and  to  offer  it  in  the  form 
ot  a  plain  and  simple  proposition  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  community. 
Mr,  Comber,  however,  has  followed 
it  up  with  tolerable  success  3  though 
he  himself  is  also  guilty  of  entangling 
it  occasionally  in  a  few  unnecessary 
mazes,  when  he  carries  us  back  to 
the  feudal  system,  and  to  disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes, 
which  have  no  more  connexion  with 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  than  the 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  present 
book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and 
especially  under  the  extraordinary 
complexion  of  the  day  :  Mr.  Com¬ 
ber  is  a  friend  both  to  the  bounty 
and  the  restraining  laws  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  which  circum¬ 
stances  he  has  fairly  and  explicitly 
pointed  out.  Here,  however,  we 
differ  from  him  :  and  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  trade  in  corn  may 
not  be  suffered  to  proceed  as  freely, 
and  unrestrictedly  as  any  other  trade : 
if  the  antagonist  laws  of  bounty  and 
restraint  have  occasionally  been  ser¬ 
viceable,  there  is  no  doubt  also  that 
they  have  occasionally  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  mischief 3  and  while  it  is  a 
question  on  which  side  the  balance 
bes,  we  wish  to  see  our  statute- 
book  divested  of  the  burden  alto¬ 
gether. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  observing,  that  the  late 
“  Orders  in  Council”  relative  to 


neutral  vessels,  have  produced  a  coti- 
siderable  number  of  publications, 
but  chiefly  in  opposition  to  that 
measure.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
popular  have  been  Mr.  A.  Baring’s 
f<  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
and  Examination  of  the  Conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  Neutral 
Commerce  of  America  and  Mr: 
Brougham’s  Speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  Friday,  April  1, 
in  support  of  the  Petitions  from 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
against  the  Orders  in  Council.”  It 
is  known,  or  should  be  known  to 
our  readers,  that  in  November  1806, 
Bonaparte  issued  his  famous  decree 
at  Berlin,  declaring  the  British 
islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  announcing  his  intention  to 
capture  all  vessels  trading  to  our 
own  coasts  3  shutting  up,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  continental  ports 
under  his  authority,  against  all  ves¬ 
sels  which  had  cleared  out  from 
Great  Britain,  and  subjecting  to  con¬ 
fiscation  all  cargoes  of  British  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufacture.  He  ordained, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  all  neutral 
vessels  arriving  at  any  port  in  his  do¬ 
minions  should  bring  with  them  a 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
French  consul  at  the  port  of  ship¬ 
ment.  (which  he  denominated  a  cer- 
tijicate  of  origin)  that  the  cargo  was 
not  of  British  produce  or  manufac¬ 
ture  3  and  that  all  vessels  met  at  sea 
without  such  a  certificate,  should  be 
liable  to  capture.  I11  the  subsequent 
January  our  late  ministry,  to  oppose 
this  violent  measure,  issued  an  order 
subjecting  to  seizure  all  neutral 
vessels  trading  from  one  hostile  port 
to  another  with  hostile  property. 
This  not  appearing*  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  the  .opinion  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ministry,  shortly  after  their  ap¬ 
pointment  to  office,  in  consequence 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  America 
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being  still  conducted  in  spite  of  the 
aforesaid  threat,  in  the  ensuing  No¬ 
vember  (ISO/)  the  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  upon  which  the  controversy 
hinges,  made  their  appearance.  By 
these  orders  France  and  all  her  tri¬ 
butary  states  are  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  all  neutral  vessels 
trading  to,  or  from,  them  are  law¬ 
ful  prize  3  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
vessels  whatever  are  made  liable  to 
seizure,  on  which  shall  be  found 
any  such  certificate  of  origin  as  is 
required  by  the  above  decree  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  dated  at  Berlin. 

The  joint  ^object  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  before  us  is  to  prove,  that  these 
orders  are  equally  unjust  to  neutral 
states,  and  impolitic  in  regard  to 
I  our  own  trade.  They  tell  us  that 
the  commerce  of  neutrals  will  here¬ 
by  be  destroyed 3  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  are  the  aggressing  power,  tor  that 
Bonaparte,  though  he  issued  his  own 
decree  long- antecedently  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  orders  in  the  British 
council,  suffered  the  decree  to  lie 
dormant  5  that  he  had  not,  at  the 
date  of  the  orders  in  council,  carried 
it  into  execution,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  the  vessels 
were  restored  upon  a  proper  applica¬ 
tion  3  and,  more  than  this,  that  he 
had  expressly  declared  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister,  Mr.  Armstrong,  that 
it  never  was  his  intention  to  carry  it 
into  execution  j  and  that,  finally, 
the  Americans,  so  far  from  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  Berlin  edict,  had,  by 
their  secretary  Mr.  Maddison,  posi¬ 
tively  declared,  that  “  the  honour 
of  the  United  States  was  a  sufficient 
pledge  that  no  culpable  acquies¬ 
cence”  should  ever  take  place  on 
their  part.  Such  are  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  orders  in  council.  In 
proof  of  their  domestic  inexpediency 
and  impolicy  we  are  told,  that  while 
the  imports  into  America  from  Eng¬ 


land  are  annually  upwards  of  eight 
millions  sterling  ;  the  exports  from 
America  to  England  scarcely  exceed 
five  millions  sterling  for  the  same 
period  :  that  this  balance  in  favour 
of  our  own  country  is  chiefly  paid 
by  a  balance  due  from  the  European 
continent  to  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  it#  trade  with  France 
and  other  continental  powers,  by 
which  it  gains  about  an  average  ba¬ 
lance  to  that  which  it  loses  by  its 
trade  with  England  3  and  conse¬ 
quently  that,  by  an  enforcement  of 
these  orders,  we  equally  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  accustomed  balance 
belonging  to  us  from  our  American 
commerce,  and  cut  off  the  means  of 
paying  such  balance,  even  if  it  could 
nominally  accrue.  To  which  is 
added,  that  we  are  equally  compel¬ 
ling  both  the  European  continent 
and  the  United  States  to  become 
commercially  indep  indent  of  us,  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  other 
markets,  to  encourage  a  domestic 
manufacture  of  the  articles  with, 
which  we  have  hitherto  supplied 
them,  or  to  learn  to  subsist  without 
such  articles  altogether:  so  that, even 
on  a  return  of  peace,  the  same  trade 
will  not  return  to  us,  being  entirely 
obliterated,  and  the  capital  employed 
in  it  being  irrecoverably  thrown  into 
other  channels. 

All  this  is  plausible  5  but  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  it  is  little  more  than 
plausible,  Neutral  states  must  al¬ 
ways  be  sufferers  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  between  powers  stronger 
than  themselves.  If  Bonaparte  did 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  decree,  it  was 
only  because  he  found  that  more 
mischief  would  result  from  its  exe¬ 
cution  than  from  its  dormancy;  and 
foresaw  the  mischief  that  would  fall 
upon  his  own  head,  from  the  conse¬ 
quent  adoption  by  England  of  such 
a  measure  a#  the  orders  in  council  3 
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which  he  endeavoured,  therefore, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avert,  by 
pretending  to  a  leniency  and  libera¬ 
lity,  which  was  an  act  of  force  and 
not  of  free-will.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  own  forbearance  did 
not  prevent  the  British  government 
from  punctiliously  executing  the  full 
spirit  of  the  orders  in  council,  he 
has  since,  if  we  be  rightly  informed, 
returned  to  his  own  original  inten¬ 
tion  ;  the  Berlin  decree  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  carrying  into  effect,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels  are  at  this  moment 
seized  and  condemned  through  all 
the  ports  of  France.  The  whole  of 
the  mischief  that  has  resulted  to 
American  commerce,  therefore, 
whether  on  the  part  of  France  or  of 
England,  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  Berlin  decree,  as  the  punctum 
saliens  from  which  the  mischief  ori¬ 
ginally  flowed.  No  one  denies  that 
such  a  decree  on  the  part  of  the 
French  emperor  ought  not  to  have 
been  met  by  a  similar  decree  on  the 
part  of  the  English  government ;  all 
that  is  contended  for  being,  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  enforced,  so 
long  as  Bonaparte  chose  not  to  en¬ 
force  his  own  decree.  But  where, 
we  enquire,  is  the  dignity  of  passing 
a  decree  without  intending  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ?  if  it  w^ere  politi¬ 
cally  wrong  to  execute  it,  it  was  po¬ 
litically  wrong,  it  was  childish  and 
absurd  to  ordain  it  5  if  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  times  demanded  that 
it  should  be  ordained,  it  demanded 
also,  as  an  act  due  to  the  dignity  of 
the  British  government,  due  to  that 
contempt  with  which  the  Berlin  de¬ 
cree  ought  to  be  contemplated,  that 
it  should  be  instantly  and  rigidly 
carried  into  execution.  The  politi¬ 
cal  inexpediency  of  the  measure  is 
Vrged,  if  we  mistake  not,  with  as 
little  success.  America  may  gain 
something  from  us  by  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  exercise  her  own  inge- 
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nuity,  and  to  endeavour  to  -shift’ 
without  many  of  the  articles  witlf 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to' 
supply  her,  or  to  manufacture  them 
for  herself  i  >  but  she  will  lose  as 
much  by  compelling  the  British 
West  India  colonies  to  pursue  the 
very  same  plan.  The  trade  to  the' 
United  States  for  provisions  and 
lumber  is  now  completely  gone  byj 
and  let  a  peace  return  when  it  may, 
it  will  never  revert,  at  least  in  an 
equal  degree,  to  its  original  chan¬ 
nel  •  while,  at  the  same  time,  that 
w  hich  is  thus  lost  to  America,  is’ 
transferred,  mediately  or  immediate¬ 
ly,  to  the  parent  state.  The  asser¬ 
tion,  moreover,  that  the  British  ca¬ 
pital  which  used  to  be  employed  in 
the  American  trade  is  now  no  longer 
capable  of  employment,  and  remains 
almost  as  a  dead  weight  to  its  pro¬ 
prietors,  proceeds  from  very  narrow 
views  of  the  subject.  The  bounda¬ 
ry  of  commerce  is  interminable  ;■ 
shut  it  up  at  one  point  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  enlarges  at  a  thousand  others. 
Europe  itself  has  had  a  thousand 
proofs  of  this,  and  Bonaparte  is  nowr 
sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  blockade  what  may  be  called 
our  home  quarter  of  the  world. 
America  is,  in  an  equal  degree,  a 
living  example  of  the  same  fact. 
The  United  States  have  interdicted 
us  from  their  coasts,  and  have  re¬ 
fused  all  other  dealings  with  us  $  but  a 
theatre  of  far  ampler  extent  lias  since 
burst  open  to  us  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  wmrld  ;  and  the  capital  which 
is  thrown  back  upon  us,  from  the 
United  States,  is  now  only  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese- 
parts  of  the  same  continent,  where 
it  has  the  promise  of  a  much  richer 
harvest. 

“  A11  Historical  Survey  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  late  and  present  wars :  by  G.  F. 

Leckie, 
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Leckie,  Esq.  8vo.”  The  object  of 

I  this  pamphlet  is  threefold :  first,  to 
point  out  that  the  whole  of  the 
Conduct  of  Great  Britain,  how  much 
soever  the  ministry  may  have  chang¬ 
ed,  has  been,  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  indeed  to  our  own  best 
i  interests,  wavering,  discordant,  and 
despicable.  Next,  to  give  its  a 
i  truer  picture  of  Sicily  than  has 
[yet  been  presented  to  us/  and  to 
[shew  us  how  little  we  ought  to 
I  expect  from  the  people,  and  even 
>  from  the  government  itself  of  this 
j  island.  And  lastly,  to  exhort  that, 

[  relinquishing  the  continent  altoge¬ 
ther,  we  would  bend  the  whole 
r  stress  of  our  powers  to  keep  pos- 
;i  session  of  the  insulated  parts  of 
j  Europe,  and  especially  those  of  the 
i  Mediterranean.  Sicily,  by  proper 
means,  (and  means  which  have  never 
yet  been  pursued,)  he  yet  thinks 
fniglit  be  retained  in  subjection,  and 
the  Greek  islands  might  easily  be 
gained  over.  This  survey,  as  the 
result  of  an  actual  observer,  is  well 
entitled  to  notice. 

<<r  A  Sketch  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  late  Emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  Brazils  :  by  Ralph  Ry¬ 
lance,  8  vo.” 

<s  Yindicise  Lusitanae  f  or  an  An¬ 
swer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  4  The 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  late 
Emigration  to  the  Brazils  :  by  E.  J. 
Eingham,  Esq.  Svo.’  ”  The  object 
of  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  to 
j^rove,  that  the  Prince  Regent  left 
Portugal  to  take  possession  of  his 
American  territory  by  the  tacit  con¬ 
sent  of  Bonaparte,  who  clearly  fore¬ 
saw,  that  if  he  remained  behind,  and 
connected  himself,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  doing,  with  France,  England 
would  instantly  step  in  and  seize 
the  Brazils  to  herself ;  whik  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  Prince  Regent  to  retire 
to  his  American  settlement,  Bona¬ 
parte  might  at  any  time,  towards  the 
„  1808, 


close  of  the  war,  obtain  exclusive 
advantages'ofer  him  in  consequence 
of  some  arragement  in  regard  to  the 
mother  Country.  The  writer  of  the 
second  pamphlet  is  furious  upon  this 
charge ;  and  with  much  Wrath  and 
scurrility  of  language,  yet,  incur 
opinion,  with  a  better  personal 
knowledge  of  facts,  represents  the 
Prince  Regent  as  a  hero  of  a  most 
magnanimous  and  independen  t  mind, 
— a  mind  that  no  offers  of  Bonaparte 
could  ever  tempt  from  the  line  of 
rectitude  and  political  probity :  and 
he  speaks  of  the  whole  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  people  with  the  profoundest 
reverence  fot  their  patriotism,  intre¬ 
pidity/  and  moral  worth.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  combatants  agree 
is,  that  of  the  escape  of  the  Prince 
Regent  arid  the  Portuguese  court, 
without  any  collusion  with  our  own, 
ot  any  interference  on  th opart  of  the 
English  minister,  by  which  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  such  a  step. 

“■  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Philpot  Curran,  on'  the  late 
very  interesting  State  Trials,  8V6.’> 
“  State  Trials ”  is  hero  a  soft  of 
catch- word  5  for  not  more  than  half 
the  speeches  recorded  in  this  volume 
are  devoted  to  this  subject.  What¬ 
ever  be  their  subject,  however,  they 
are  well  worth  perusing— -and  even 
in  their  present  imperfect  and  dege¬ 
nerate  form,  from  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  see  them  purified  by  a 
better  and  more  correct  edition.  Wd 
have  run  through  them  with  a  lively 
interest,  and  admiration  of  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  their  justly  celebrated  and 
impassioned  author. 

fC  A  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  Lon¬ 
don,  relative  to  the  views  of  the 
Writer,  in  executing  the  office  of 
Sheriff:  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
Knight,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  M.ddlesex,  Svo.”  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  author’s 
motives,  which  are  differently  esti- 
jj  b  mated 
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mated  by  different  parties,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  letter  he  is  certainly  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  we  wish 
he  had  been  more  fortunate  in  sup¬ 
porting  it.  Yet  it  is  probable  he 
might  have  been  more  successful,  if 
he  had  been  less  restless :  there  are 
many  points  to  which  he  lias  direct¬ 
ed  his  reforming  energies  that  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  attention, 
and  by  grasping  at  every  thing,  he 
appears  to  have(  laid  hold  of  no¬ 
thing. 

t(  Scotch  Reform  r  considered  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  Plan  in 
Parliament,  &e.  in  a  series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Grenville:  by  J.  Bentham,  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  Esq.  8vo.”  This  pam¬ 
phlet  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
«nd,  an  eulogy  upon  the  Grenville 
set  for  reforming  the  Scotch  Courts 
©f  Judicature  :  yet  it  is  not  mere 
eulogy  j  it  points  out  in  the  most 
forcible,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  clear  and  elegant  manner,  the 
ftecessity  of  some  such  reform  as 
that  proposed  by  Lord  Grenville, 
from  a  great  variety  of  the  grossest 
evils  that  are  ingrafted  into  every 
part  of  the  process  by  which  jus- 
lice  is  at  present  administered 
throughout  North  Britain. 

A  Letter  to  a  Country  Gexitle- 


it 


man  on  the  Education  of  the  lower 
Orders  :  by  John  Weyland,  junior. 
Esq.”  In  medio  tui'mimus  ibis  ;  so, 
with  true  classical  spirit,  thinks 
the  present  cpistolariaff ;  and  hence, 
while  some  speculative  sages  are  for 
teaching  the  poor  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts,  so  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  qualified  for  various  important 
posts  in  life,  and  others  are  tor 
teaching  them  nothing  at  all,  the 
writer  before  us,  who  is  altogether 
of  the  middling  kind,  advises  that 
they  be  taught  reading,  as  con¬ 
ceiving  that  no  harm  can  happen 
from  this  act  of  benevolence  but 
he  strenuously  dissuades  us  from 
teaching  them  any  thing  farther,  as 
clearly  perceiving  that  ail  incredible 
portion  of  impiety  and  rebellion  lurks 
under  the  sly  magic  of  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

e‘  Every  Adventurer  in  the  present 
State  Lottery  his  own  dupe.”  The 
spirit  of  gambling  that  characterises 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  present 
day  upon  the  subject  in  question, 
imperatively  demands  a  variety  of 
such  publications  as  the  present  $  in 
which  the  folly  of  those  who  found 
splendid  expectations  on  these  fa- 
shionableschemes  of  chance,  is  justly 
exposed  by  the  most  glaring  facts, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  narratives. 


i 
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CHAPTER  iV. 

LITERATURE  and  POLITE  ARTS. 

Containing  the  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies >  Biography ,  Grammar, 
Classics ,  Philosophy ,  Poetry,  Drama ,  Novels,  and  Tales . 


f'|  1HE  Philosophical  Transac- 
JL  tions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  for  the  Year  1808,”  are 
in  every  respect  entitled  to  our  first 
attention  in  this  chapter.  They  open 
With  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  which  have  marked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  for  at  least  a  century 
past  j  which  is  Mr.  Davy’s  “  Bakerian 
Lecture  on  some  phenomena  (phe¬ 
nomena)  of  chemical  changes  pfo- 
duced  by  electricity,  particularly  the 
decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  new  sub¬ 
stances  which  constitute  their  bases  j 
and  on  the  genera]  nature  of  alkaline 
bodies.”  The  train  of  experiments 
and  reasoning  here  introduced,  are 
a  continuation  of  those  which  formed 
the  subject  of  this  transcendent 
chemist’s  Bakerian  lecture  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  of  which  we 
gave  an  account  in  our  retrospect  of 
the  “  literature”  of  .that  period. 
The  paper  before  us  is  so  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable,  that,  instead  of  epi¬ 
tomising  it  in  the  present  place,-  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  trans¬ 
cribe  the  chief  part  of  it,  verbatim, 
into  an  antecedent  section  •  and  on 
this  account  have  only  now  to  make 
an  observation  or  two  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  seem  to  result  from  it, 
or  which  it  is  expressly  intended  to 
inculcate.  Mr.  Davy  has  completely 
succeeded,  in  our  opinion,  in  proving 
that  the  bases  of  potash  and  soda  are 
pure  genuine  metals,  possessing  the 
common  metallic  characters,  and 
only  differing  from  those  characters 


in  their  very  extraordinary  specific 
levity.  To  these  new  metals  he  has 
very  properly  given  the  names  of 
potasilim  and  sodium  :  and  it  appears 
to  us,  that  the  alkaline  salts  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda  ought,  for  the  future, 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  oxyds  of 
these  respective  metals,  since,  like 
all  other  oxyds,  they  are  only  these 
metals  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
oxygen.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
pushing  the  principle  too  far  to  as¬ 
sert,  from  the  discoveries  hitherto 
made,  that  all  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  are  the  result  of  a  metallic 
basis  j  and  more  especially  to  assert, 
as  is  here  asserted,  that  oxygen  is 
as  truly  and  essentially  an  alkales¬ 
cent  as  an  acidifiable  element ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  whole  of  that 
extensive  part  of  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  which  is  founded  mi 
the  doctrine  that  oxygen  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  or  principle  of  acidity  alone* 
is  erroneous,  and  that  a  new  che¬ 
mical  vocabulary  is  become  neces¬ 
sary..  In  the  production  of  acids, 
we  find  it  a  maxim  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication,  that  according  to  th#  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  with  which  an  acidi-  >■ 
liable  basis  is  combined*  will  be 
the  strength  of  the  acid  hereby 
produced  :  diminish  the  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  the  degree  of  acidity 
will  be  diminished  j  increase  it,  and 
it  will  be  augmented.  Yet  we  have 
not  only  no  such  maxim  of  universal 
application  at  present,  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  alkalies,  but  the 
few  facts  which  the  admirable  paper 
B  b  2  before 
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before  us  lias  put  us  into  possession 
of,  are  in  direct  hostility  to  such  a 
maxim;  thus  soda,  although  a  sub¬ 
stance  less  highly  alkali sed  than  pot¬ 
ash,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen;  while  the  volatile  alkalies, 
which,  from  being  the  most  highly 
concentrated  alkaline  substances  we 
know  of,  ought  also,  it  this  maxim 
were  at  ail  applicable,  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  most  highly  oxyge¬ 
nated,  are  the  least  oxygenated  of 
any  of  the  alkalies  ;•  for  while  pot¬ 
ash  contains  one  part  of  oxygen  to 
six  of  the  metallic  or  alkaline  base, 
and  soda  two- parts  of  the  former  to 
seven  parts  ot  the  latter,  ammonia 
i3  so  very  trivially  combined  with 
oxygen,  as*  not  to  contain  more 
than  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  In 
the  formation  of  alkalies  then,  all 
that  we  seem  to  know  at  present  is, 
that  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  some  quantity  or  other,  to  co¬ 
exist  and  combine,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect ;  while,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  acids,  it  not  only  co-exists 
and  combines,  but  enters  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  and  constituent  part  into  the 
produced  acid  itself:  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance  it  is  an  essential- agent,  in  the 
other  it  is  an- essential  and  vital  pm- 
einle. 

J 

The  remaining  articles  are  as  fol- 

* 

low  :  II.  “  On  the  Structure  and 
Uses  of  the  Spleen,  by  Everard 
Home,  Esq.”  This  paper  is  only 
Introductory  to  a  more  general  in¬ 
quiry,  in  regard  to  the  subject  it  an¬ 
nounces.  It  offers  exj  re  rim  cuts  made 
chiefly  upon  dogs,  in  which  the 
pylorus  of  the  stomach  were  secured 
in  each  by  a  ligature,  to  prove  a 
communication  between  the- cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  through  the 
medium  of  the  spleen.  The  subject 

curious.  We  are  vet  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  medium  of  this  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  the  cardiac  por¬ 


tion  of  the  stomach  and  the  spleen  y 
but  the  ingenious  writer  promises 
“  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  on  a- 
more  extensive  scale  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  promise  the  reader 
will  find  fulfilled  in  Art.  XI.  of  this 
part  of  the  Transactions. 

III.  “  On  the  Composition  of  the 
Compound  Sulphurat,  from  Huel 
Boys,  and  an  Account  of  its  Crys¬ 
tals,  by  James  Smithson,  Esq.” 
This  paper  is  designed  to  correct 
what  the  author  imagines  to  be  a 
few  errors  in  Mr.  Hatchett’s  account 
of  the  sulphurat  here  referred  to,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  more  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  its  form  ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  it  details  go  to  prove,  that 
instead  of  its  being  a  direct  quadruple 
'combination  of  lead,  antimony,  and 
copper,  with  sulphur,  it  is  rather  a 
combination  of  the  three  sulphurats 
of  these  metals.  As  to  the  form 
of  this  sulphurat,  it  was  supposed  in 
the  paper  inserted  in  Part  II.  of  the 
Transactions  for  1804,  to  be  ex- . 
tremely  variable,  and  not  less  than 
seventeen  figures,  of  different  shapes, 
assumed  by  its  crystals,  were  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  plate  annexed  to  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  Mr.  Smithson,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contends,  that  its  shape  is> 
uniform,  and  he  has-  presented  this 
shape  in  an  adjoined  plate,  differing, 
only  from  increased  aggregation  of 
its  crystals. 

IV.  “On  Oxalic  Acid,  by  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.,  com¬ 
municated  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S'.”  i’ll  is  is  a  paper  of  expe¬ 
riments  alone,  and  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  more  fully  than  we  have  hither¬ 
to'  been  acquainted  with,  the  relative  - 
proportion  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
different  oxalats  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  chemists.  The 
experiments  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  great  accuracy,  and 
are  important  addenda  to  those  of 
Hermstadt,  Westrumb,  Berthollet; 

Fourcrov, 
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JFpprcroy,  and Vauquelin.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son’s  observations  on  the  composition 
of  oxalic  acid  are  highly  ingenious 
j  and  interesting. 

V.  fC  On  Super-acid  and  Sub-acid 
:  Salts,  by  William  Hyde  Wollaston, 

1  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  ,S.”  This  may  be  re- 

garded  as  a  supplement. to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paper,  both  being  founded, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  on  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Dalton ;  and  the  lat- 
:  ter  being  expressly  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate,  by  a  variety  of  easy  and  in¬ 
genious  experiments,  the  general 
axiom,  that  in  all  cases  the  simple 
elements  of  bodies  are  disposed  to 
unite  atom  to  atom  singly;  or  if 
either  be  in  excess,  it  exceeds,  by  a 
ratio,  to  be  expressed  by  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  number  of  its  atoms. 

VI.  “  On  the  Inconvertibility  of 
Bark  into  Alburnum,  by  Th.  A. 
X night.  Esq.  F.  II.  S.  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.,  &c.  &c.” 
Air.  Knight,  in  this  paper,  pursues 
the  subject  he  has  so  often  antece¬ 
dently  brought  before  the  public, 
and  opposes  the  theory  of  Duhamel, 
Mirbil,  and  almost  all  our  earlier 
phylologists,  as  to  the  conversion  of 
the  liber  or  inner  bark  into  albur¬ 
num  ;  believing  that  this  last  sub¬ 
stance  is  augmented  by  an  increase 
of  its  own  vascular  system.  By 
what  means,  however,  this  increase 
takes  place  upon  his  own  theory,  he 
has  not  yet  informed  us  ;  though  he' 
proposes  to  do  so  in  a  short  period. 
Wu  shall  resume  the  subject  when 
he  has  completed  his  theory  by  the 
promised  papers. 

VII.  “  Some  Account  of  Cretin¬ 
ism,  by  Henry  Reeve,  M.  D.  of 
Norwich,  communicated  by  W.  H. 
Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.”  This 
is  a  valuable  paper,  both  in  a  physio¬ 
logical  and  a  medical  view.  Its  object 
is,  to  prove  that  none  of  the  causes 
which  have  hitheido  been  advanced 
for  the  production  of  this  deplorable 
jnalady,  are  founded  in  fact;  that 


there  is  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  goitre  and  cretinism ;  that 
the  latter  dbes  not  depend  upon 
snow-water,  or  water  impregnated 
with  calcareous  matter  ;  but  that  it 
has  a  strong  affinity  to  rickets, 
and,  like  rickets,  is  the  result  of 
marsh  Effluvia  in  infantine  life,  aiM 
a  humid,  close,  and  oppressive  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  and  that  the  mind  becomes 
affected  and  debilitated  through  the 
previous  affection  and  debility  of  the 
body. 

VIII.  <c  On  a  new  property  of  the 
Tangents  of  fne  three  angles  ot  a 
plain  triangle,  by  Mr.  William 
Garrard,  communicated  by  the  Astro¬ 
nomer  Royal.” 

IX.  “  On  a  new  property  of  the 
Tangents  of  three  arches  trisecting 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  by  M. 
Maskelyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
Astronomer  Royal.”  It  is  impossible 
to  abridge  these  papers,  and  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  for  new  'property 
in  each,  we  ought  to  read  newly 
discovered  property. 

X.  “  An  Account  of  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Gas  from  Coal  to  eco¬ 
nomical  purposes,  by  Air.  William 
Murdoch,  communicated  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart., 
&c.”  This  paper  is  of  considerable 
consequence  to  those  who  have 
lately  embarked  their  money  in  this 
metropolis  upon  a  plan  for  obtaining 
a  patent  for  illuminating  the  metres 
polis,  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
with  gas  lights,  obtained  oy  a  pro¬ 
cess  asserted  to  be  new  and  original. 
It  distinctly  states  the  employment 
of  this  very  process,  for  the  last  six, 
eight,  ten,  and  sixteen  years,  upon 
extensive  scales,  in  some  of  the 
largest  manufactories  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  with  an  enormous  saving ; 
the  manufactories  particularly  al¬ 
luded  to  are  Mr.  Boulton’s,  at  the 
Soho  foundry,  and  Messrs.  Phillips' 
and  Lee’s,  at  Manchester. 

XI.  “  Further  experiments  on  the 
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Spleen,  by  Everard  Home,  Esq. 
F-  R.  S.”  In  this  ingenious  paper  the 
subject  commenced  in  Art.  II.  is  re¬ 
sumed  and  prosecuted  indefatigably ; 
and  it  seems  clearly  to  result,  that 
the  liquids  received  into  .the  stomach 
are  partly  ponveyed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  spleen,  into  the 
circulation  of  the  liver  ;  and  that 
this  connexion  (t  will  explain  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  spiritous  liquors 
having  the  spleen  and  liver  so  fre¬ 
quently  diseased,  and  the  diseases 
cf  both  organs  being  of  the  same 
hind.”  It  is  at  the  same  time  admit¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Home,  that  the  spleen 
is  not  an  organ  essential  to  life, 
(which,  upon  such  a  theory,  it 
shbuld  seem  to  be)  ;  and  that  the 
vessels  which  communicate  between 
the  stomach  and  the  spleen  have 
not  been  discovered.” 

“  Asiatic  Researches,  or  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Society  instituted  in 
Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  his¬ 
tory  and  antiqui  ties,  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  of  Asia,  vql.  viii.’’ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  yaluable  volumes  which  have 
ever  issued  from  the  labours  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  More  than  usual 
care  has  been  displayed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists.  The  subjects  are,  for  the 
most  part,  highly  interesting,  and 
fhe  writers  of  high  reputation 
and  talent.  The  first  article  con¬ 
sists  of  i(  Observations  respecting 
the  remarkable  effects  of  sol-lunar 
influence  in  the  fevers  of  India  ; 
with  the  scheme  of  an  astronomical 
ephemeris,  for  the  purposes  of 
medicine  and  meteorology,  by 
Francis  Balfour,  Esq.  M.  D.”  The 
theory  here  submitted,  as  fairly 
issuing  from  a  long  course  of  exten¬ 
sive  practice  and  observation,  is 
comprised  in  the  following  propo¬ 
sition.  1st,  That  the  paroxysms  of 
fevers  discover  a  tendency  to  appeal* 
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and  disappear  in  coincidence  with 
those  positions  of  the. sun  and  moon, 
that  regulate  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  tides;  showing  themselves  more 
frequently  during  the  spring  tides, 
becoming  more  violent  as  these  ad¬ 
vance,  and  subsiding  during  the 
neaps.  2d,  That  there  is,  however, 
a  certain  state  of  the  human  consti¬ 
tution  denominated  the  critical  dis¬ 
position,  which  tending  gradually  to 
maturity,  at  length  concurs  with 
certain  remissions  of  sol-lunar  power 
in  exciting  and  reiterating  paroxysms 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  complete  them. 
3d,  *i  hat  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
there  takes  place  in  the  constitution, 
a  certain  state,  denominated  the  criti¬ 
cal  disposition,  which  ten  din  g  g  radua  1- 
ly  to  maturity,  at  length  concurs  with 
certain  remissions  of  sol-lunar  power 
to  produce  a  crisis ;  by  which  salu¬ 
tary  change  the tendency  to  paroxysm 
is  diminished  or  removed,  so  as  to 
bring  fever  to  an  end  after  certain 
intervals  of  time.” 

II.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu 
Religion,  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Esq. 
<f  The  Hindu  religion,”  observes 
Mr.  Patterson,  “  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  originally  a  reform  of 
existing  systems,  when  the  arts  and 
sciences  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  3  it  appears  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  tocorrect  the  ferociousness  and 
corruption  of  the  times,  and  to  reduce 
mankind  to  an  artificial  order,  on  a 
firmer  base  of  polity  ;  that  it  was 
the  united  efforts  of  a  society  of 
sages,  who  retained  the  priesthood 
to  themselves,  and  rendered  it  here¬ 
ditary  in  their  families  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  people  into  separate  casts; 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  regal 
authority,  which,  while  it  controled, 
it  supporte4  in  return;  that  it  was 
promulgated  in  all  its  perfection  at 
once  as  a  revelation  of  high  anti¬ 
quity,  to  stamp  its  decrees  with 
greater  authority  ;  and  that  it  was 
founded  on  pure  deism,  of  which  the 
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Gayatri,  translated  by  Sir  .William 
Jones,  is  a  striking  proof  5  but  to 
comply  with  the  gross  ideas  of  the 
multitude,  who  required  a  visible 
object  of  their  devotion,  they  per¬ 
sonified  the  three  great  attributes  of 
the  Deity. ”  We  do  not  altogether 
concur  in  this  opinion  ;  w*  wish  to 
see  the  resemblance  between  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  India, 
followed  up  and  developed  more 
minutely.  There  is  a  much  stronger 
parallelism  between  these,  than  be¬ 
tween  the  mythologies  of  Egypt  and 
Greece,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Grecian  religion  has  been  far  more 
usually  ascribed  to  Egypt  as  its 
source  than  to  India ;  and  a  paral¬ 
lelism  that  seems  clearly  to  ascertain 
the  fact  of  an  ancient  connexion  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Greece,  independ¬ 
ently  of  Egypt,  as  a  ddle  point 
of  union  5  a  connexion  perhaps 
opened  and  maintained  by  the  Pelas- 
gian  tribes. 

III.  On  the  Hindu  Systems  of 
Astronomy,  and  their  Connexion 
with  History  in  ancient  and  modern 
Times 5  by  J*  Bentley,  Esq.”  In 
this  paper  the  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  knowledge  of  astro¬ 
nomy  in  Hindustan  is  much  more 
modern  than  is  usually  supposed. 
From  two  chronological  systems, 
contained  in  an  astronomical  work, 
entitled  the  Graha  Manjari,  he  in¬ 
fers  that  the  words  yuga,  mahayuga, 
and  manwantura,  formerly  denoted 
very  different,  and  considerably  short¬ 
er  periods  than  are  understood  by 
those  expressions  at  present.  The  same 
work  enables  our  author  to  ascertain 
the  period  elapsed  since  the  creation, 
according  to  both  systems,  down  to 
the  era  of  Vicramaditya  ;  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  number  of  years  into  the 
periods  indicated  in  each,  he  finds 
the  commencement  of  the  last  golden 
age  in  the  year  3164,  before  Christ, 
according  to  the  first ;  and  the  birth 
of  Swayambhuva,  or  Adam,  38/8 


years  before  the  same  period,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last.  The  monstrous 
system  of  chronology  now  adopted 
by  the  Hindus  he  refers  to  Brahma 
Gupta,  an  astronomer  who  lived 
about  the  year  500  of  our  era.  The 
necessity  of  accommodating  history 
to  this  change,  occasioned  the  new 
modelling  of  the  Puranas  :  but  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessaiy  to 
destroy  all  astronomical  works  which 
might  detect  the  imposition  j  and 
there  is  a  report  that  it  was  the 
Mahrattas  who  performed  this  task. 

IV.  “  A11  Essay  on  the  Sacred 
Isles  in  the  West,  with  other  Essays 
connected  with  that  work,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilford.”  This  is  indeed  a  very 
curious  inquiry,  the  object  of  which 
is,  to  prove  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  the  sacred  isles  of  the 
Hindus,  “  of  which  Swetaduipa,  or 
the  White  Island ,  is  the  principal, 
or  the  most  famous,  in  fact,  the 
Holy  Land  of  the  Hindus.”  The 
paper  before  us,  however,  is  only 
one  of  six  other  essays  connected 
with  it,  which  yet  remain  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  the  most  im- 
portant  of  which  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  We  shall, 
therefore,  postpone  all  examination 
into  the  author’s  plan,  till  we  are 
more  fully  in  possession  of  it ;  and 
content  ourselves  at  present  with  hav¬ 
ing  merely  announced  it. 

V.  On  the  Vedas,  or  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Hindus,  by  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Esq.”  This  is  the  most 
important  article  in  the  volume. 
The  vedas  have  bqen  very  largely 
collected  and  perused  by  Mr.  Cole¬ 
brooke,  who  very  ably  supports  their 
authenticity.  "  Each  Veda,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
Mantras  and  the  Brahmanas,  or 
prayers  and  precepts.  The  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  hymns;  pray¬ 
ers,  and  invocations  belonging  to  one 
veda,  is  entitled  its  Sankita.  Every 

portion 
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portion  of  Indian  scripture  is  includ¬ 
ed  under  the  general  head  of  divinity 
(Brahmana).  Tiiis  comprises  pre¬ 
cepts  which  inculcate  religions  duties; 
maxims  which  explain  those  pre¬ 
cepts;  and  arguments  .which  relate 
to  theology.  But  in  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Vedas-,  the  portion 
'which- contains  passages  called  Brah¬ 
mana,  includes  many  which  are 
chiefly  prayers  or  mantras.  The 
theology  of  the  Indian  scripture, 
comprehending  the  argumentative 
portion,  entitled  Vedanta,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  tracts  denominated  Upani- 
&bads,  some  of  which  are  portions 
of  the  Brahmana,  properly  so  called; 
others  are  found  only  in  a  detached 
form,  and  .  one  is  a  part  of  the 
Sanhita  itself. 

“  Prize  Essays,  and  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society  of’  Scotland, 
vols.  it.  and  hi/’  This  society  com¬ 
menced'  in  1 799,  and  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  first  volume,  its  mem¬ 
bers  amounted  to  five  hundred,  The 
patronage  tt  has  met  with  from 
government,  and  the  general  coun¬ 
tenance  afforded  it  through  the 
-whole  of  North  Britain,  have  in¬ 
duced  it,  in  some  degree,  to  change 
its  plan  and  enlarge  its  views,  and 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  it  assumes 
the  character  and  functions  of  an 
agricultural  society  for  Scotland.  In 
-tire  introduction  to  the  second 
volume,  Mr.  Mackenzie  reports* 
that  the  attention  of  the  society  has 
been  directed  to  procuring  proper 
seed-corn,  and  early  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes  ;  to  the  prevention  of  emigra¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  improvement  of  lands 
subject  to  the  servitude  of  thirlage. 
Yet  as  a  proof  that  its  labours  are 
•not  exclusively  confined  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  we  are  also  informed, 
that, under  the  class  of  literature,  it 
■has  patronised  a  Gaelic  grammar,  a 
new  Gaelic  edition  of  the  scriptures, 
and  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  language.  ,  It  has  also,  di¬ 


recting  its  eye  to  another  quarter, 
encouraged  the  ingenious  inventor 
of  a  life- boat,  for  saving  persons  ex¬ 
posed  to  ship-wreck.  The  prefatory 
pages  of  the  third  volume,  arrange 
the  subjects  prosecuted  by  the 
society,  under  the  he'ads  of  public- 
works,  fisheries,  agriculture,  arid 
manufactures.  We  also  meet  with 

•  .  r  ■■ 

a  few  articles  belonging  to  Celtic 
literature  and  antiquities,  especially 
with -an  additional  notice  of  a  Gaelic 
dictionary  ;  an  account  of  two  an¬ 
cient  harps,  one  of  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
possessor,  by  queen  Mary,  when  she 
was  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  the 
Highlands  ;  (a  paper  we  noticed  in 
a  separate  form  in  our  retrospect  for 
last  year  ;)  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  info 
the  nature  and  authenticity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossi-an,  which  has 
also  passed  under  our  examination 
as  a  separate,  article.  We  cannot 
enter  farther  into  the  particulars  of 
these  volumes.  The  subjects  they 
contain  are,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  wishing  success  to  sp 
truly  patriotic  an  institution. 

“  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Mann- 
factures,  and  Commerce,  vol.  xxv.B 
As  the  annual  volume  of  this  respect¬ 
able  establishment  gfows  thinner, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  grows 
select,  and  that  it  is  not  from  want 
of  matter  that  it  curtails  the  extent 
of  its  publications,  but  frpng  a  more 
matured  judgment.  In  the  class  of 
agriculture  we  meet  with  various 
papers  of  utility  and  curiosity ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned. 
Dr.  Hewison’s  communication  on 
the  Chinese  method  of  propagating 
fruit-trees  by  abscission.  “  They 
select,”  says  he,  “  a  tree  of  that 
species  which  they  wish  to  propa¬ 
gate,  and  Ax  upon  such  a  branch  as 
will  least  hurt  or  disfigure  the  tre^ 
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.by  Its  removal.  Round  this  branch, 
and  as  near  as  they  can  conveniently 
to  its  junction  with  the  trdnk,  they 
wind  a  rope  made  of  straw,  be- 
‘smeared  with  cow-dung,  until  a 
ball  is  formed  live  or  six.  times  the 
diameter  of  the  branch.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  bed  into  which  the 
young  roots  may  shoot.  Having 
performed  this  part  of  the  operation, 
they  immediately,  under  the  ball, 
divide  the  bark  dow'n  to  the  wood 
for  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  branch,  A  cocoa- 
put  shell,  or  small  pot,  is  then  hung 
over  the  ball  with  a  hole  in  its  bot¬ 
tom,  so  small,  that  water  put  there¬ 
in,  will  only  fall  in  drops  ;  by  this 
the  rope  is  constantly  kept  moist,  a 
circumstance  necessary  to  the  easy 
formation  of  the  young  roots,  and 
to  the  supply  of  nourishment  to  the 
branch  from  this  new  channel. 
During  three  succeeding  weeks,  no¬ 
thing  farther  is  required,  except 
supplying  the  vessels  with  water. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  one- 
third  of  the  remaining  bark  is  cut, 
and  the  former  incision  is  carried 
considerably  deeper  into  the  wood, 
as  by  this  time  it  is  expected  that 
some  roots  have  struck  into  the  rope, 
and  are  giving  their  assistance  in 
support  of  the  branch.  After  a 
similar  period  the  same  operation  is 
repeated,  and  in  about  two  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  the  roots  may  generally  be 
seen  intersecting  each  other  on  the 
surface  of  the  ball,  which  is  a  sign 
that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the 
branch  from  the  tree.  This  is  best 
done  by  sawing  it  off  at  the  incision, 
care  being  taken  that  the  rope, 
■which  by  this  time  is  nearly  rotten, 
is  not  shaken  off  by  the  motion. 
The  branch  is  then  planted  as  a 
young  treed’  This  method  appears 
io  afford  a  promise  of  the  production 


of  fruit  much  earlier  than  from, 
seeds ;  though  it  is  probable  a  longef 
period  would  be  necessary  for  the 
process  in  Europe  than  in  India. 

A  Productive  and  Economical 
Method  of  rearing  Poultry  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  jD’Oyfoy,  to  whom  a  silver 
medal  was  very  Reservedly  voted. 

It  is  founded  on  the  Egyptian  plan  of 
increase  by  artificial  heat,  as  im¬ 
proved  by  lyi.  Reaumur  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  the  real  mother  is 
allowed  to  hatch  her  chicks  by  incu¬ 
bation,  but,  instead  of  being  suffer¬ 
ed  to  rear  them  afterwards,  has 
another  collection  of  eggs  imme^ 
diateiy  placed  under  her  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  newly-hatched 
brood  being  taken  away  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  artificial  mother,  the 
roof  and  back  of  which  are  lined 
with  lambs’  skins  dressed  with  the 
wool  upon  them,  and  steadily  heated, 
by  being  placed  in  a  long  wicker 
cage,  fixed  to  a  hot  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  kitchen  fire;  the  chicks  are 
fed  by  a  boy,  by  coarse  barley- 
meal,  steamed  till  soft,  interchanged 
with  minced  potatoes, 

Among  the  chemical  papers  of  the 
Society,  one  of  the  ynbst  valuable  is 
a  communication  from  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale,  of  Gisburn  Park,  Yorkshire, 
respecting  a  mine  of  zinc  ore,  and 
his  application  of  it  as  a  white  paint. 
His  lordship,  who  appears  to  have 
tried  this  ore  very  carefully  and  re¬ 
peatedly,  prefers  it  as  much,  in  every 
other  respect,  to  that  of  white  paint, 
as  in  its  being  free  from  all  poison¬ 
ous  effects;  its  whiteness  improves 
by  time  ;  it  covers  a  larger  surface, 
and  its  price  may  be  rendered  lower. 
From  various  trials  made  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  it  did  not  seem  to  possess  all 
the  properties  asserted  by  the  noble 
discoverer  ;  but- it  is  probable  that 
these  trials  were  not  quite  properly 
conducted ;  the  Society,  neverthe¬ 
less. 
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less,  judged  the  discovery  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  induce  them  to 
vote  a  silver  medal  to  his  lordship. 

Among  the  Mechanical  papers,  we 
meet  with  various  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances,  that  we  should  like  to  de¬ 
tail  it'  we  had  space,  especially  Mr. 
Christopher  Wilson’s  invention  of  a 
new  secure-sailing,  or  life-boat,  for 
which  the  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  him.  Mr.  W.  Shipley’s  scheme 
for  a  floating-light,  calculated  to 
save  the  lives  of  persons  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  overboard  in 
the  night  from  any  ship ;  and  Mr. 
John  Kell’s  invention  of  throwing  a 
rope  on  shore,  by  means  of  a  shell 
from  a  mortar  on  board  a  vessel  in 
distress,  an  account  of  which  \ery  va¬ 
luable  discovery  we  have  extracted  in 
another  department  of  this  volume. 

“  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,  vol.  viii.”  The 
papers  in  this  volume  are  nineteen  5 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  that 
does  not  possess  high  interest  and 
importance  5  it  is  a  truly  valuable 
contribution.  The  following  are 
the  subjects  :  “  Observations  on  the 
Perigynous  Insertion  of  the  Stamina 
of  Plants,  by  B.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq. 
F.  R.S.,  &e.*’  It  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  some  of  our  readers,  that  the 
tribe  of  plants  referred  to  by  the  term 
perigynous,  first  introduced  by  Jus¬ 
sieu,  is  that  whose  stamens  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  calyx.  2d,  “  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  the  British  Tes- 
tacea,  by  W.  G.  Mahon,  M.  D. 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Racket t, 
A-  M.”  Various  alterations  from 
the  Linnean  character,  language, 
and  arrangement,  take  place  in  this 
article,  which  is  the  longest  of  the 
whole,  and  occupies  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  volume.  These  alte¬ 
rations  are  not  uncalled  for ;  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  us  as  a  most  valuable  guide 
to  the  study  of  British  concho- 


logy.  A  numerous  list  of  sy* 
nonyms  is  given,  and  the  habitats 
are  carefully  noted  from  the  most 
authentic  writers,  from  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  authors  themselves,  or 
from  those  of  their  friends.  The 
whole  is  illustrated  by  five  plates, 
containing  sixty-one  figures,  ele¬ 
gantly  and  accurately  drawn,  and 
engraven  and  coloured  with  great 
delicacy  and  truth.  3d,  Some 
Account  of  the  Pitch  Lake  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  in  two  letters ; 
the  first  from  Samuel  Span,  Esq.  to 
James  Tobin,  Esq.  and  the  other 
from  Mr.  Tobin,  to  Charles  Hatchett, 
Esq.  with  Observations  by  Mr. 
Hatchett.”  This  lake,  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  of  pure  bitumen 
alone,  is  proved,  in  the  letters  be¬ 
fore  us,  to  consist,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  argillaceous  stone,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  bituminous  matter. 
4  th,  “  Description  of  a  new  species 
of  Lichen,  by  Turner  Dawson,  Esq.” 
To  this  lichen  Mr.  Dawson  gives  the 
name  of  Phoedephulus,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  crust  5  it  has  a 
strong  alliance  to  his  own  chrysoce- 
phalus.  5th,  “  Account  of  chrystal- 
lised  ( crystallized )  oxalic  acid,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  boletus  sulphureus, 
by  Robert  Scott,  M.  D.  of  Dublin.” 
6th,  "  Observations  respecting  a 
species  of  Phalarope,  and  some  other 
rare  British  birds,  by  Mr.  T.  W,  Sim- 
monds.”  7th,  “  Account  of  some 
remarkable  shells  found  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  a  calcareous  stone,  called,  by 
the  stone-masons,  Plymouth  Pag,  by 
W.  G.  Mahon,  M.  D.  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rackett;  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  Observations  relative  to  the 
mytilus  lithophagus ;  by  Mr.  James 
Cowsly.”  We  have  nothing  parti¬ 
cular  to  observe  on  any  of  these 
papers,  unless  that  the  second  offers 
an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  species  of  phalarope,  and  that 
the  general  intention  of  the  third  is, 

to 
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to  prove  that  the  stone  described  is 
not  a  Plymouth  Rag,  though  so  de¬ 
nominated  in  the  title,  but  a  foreign 
material  brought  in  ballast,  and  con¬ 
taining  shells  whjch  are  not,  or  at 
least  many  of  which  are  not,  indige¬ 
nous  to  thiscountry.  Slh,  “Account  of 
the  Bromus  Triflorus  of  linneus,  by 
J.  E.  Smith,  iVEEh”  The  object  of 
this  paper  is,  to  prove  that  the  plant 
here  described  is  not  properly  a 
bromiis,  but  a  festuap  ()th,  “De¬ 
scription  of  a  species  of  Jerboa, 
found  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  between  Benares  and  Hurd- 
war,  by  Lieut, -Col,  T.  Hardwicke.” 
There  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  the 
specific  character  of  this  dipus  as  to 
detain  us.  10th,  “•  Characters  of 
three  new  species  of  Baronia,  by 
J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.”  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Dr.  Smith  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  entire  genus,  which, 
with  three  new  species  now  noticed, 
advances  it  to  seven.  11th,  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Storm  of  Salt,  which  fell 
in  January  1803,  by  R.  A.  Salisbury, 
Esq.”  The  salt  deposited  upon 
plants  by  the  storm  here  described, 
and  injurious  to  many,  while  others, 
which  we  should  most  have  expected 
to  have  been  injured,  escaped  with¬ 
out  mischief,  is  ascribed  to  the  effect 
pf  winds  blowing  directly  from  the 
sea,  and  loaded  with  the  spray  of 
salt  water  3  a  cause,  however,  which 
seems  hardiy  efficient  to  all  the  re¬ 
sults  which  are  here  stated.  lj2th, 
“  Description  of  seven  new  species 
of  plants  from  New  Holland,  by 
Edward  Budge,  Esq.”  13th,'  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Genera  of  Trollius, 
Evanthis,  Helleborus,  Coptis,  and 
Isopyrum,  by  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq.” 
14th,  Characters  of  several  Genera, 
in  the  natural  order  of  Coniferae, 
with  remarks  on  their  stigmata  and 
Cotyledons,  by  the  same.”  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark  of  these  three 
papers,  that  they  evince  an  acute 
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and  scientific  attention  to  the  de¬ 
partment  to  which  they  belong. 
15th,  “  Description  of  a  new  species 
of  Macropus,  from  New  Holland,  by 
A. R.  Lambert,  Esq.”  Ifit  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  macropus  from  the 
di  del  phis,  the  present  appears  rather 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  former  than  a 
separate  species.  Kith,  “  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  a  substance  called  Da? 
peche,  from  South  America,  by  W. 
Allen,  Esq.”  This  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  fictitious  caoutchouc  from 
successive  depositions  of  a  milky 
vegetable  juice,  in  the  subterranean 
cavities  in  which  it  was  discovered, 
l/th,  “Account  of  a  new  British 
species  of  Caltha,  by  T.  F.  Forster,, 
Esq.”  There  are  peculiarities  in 
the  plant  here  described,  which 
entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
species  j  it  approaches  nearest  to  C. 
Palustris,  18th,  Description  of  a 
new  g&nus  in  the  natural  order  of 
Rubiaceae,  called  Rudgea,  by  R.  A. 
Salisbury,  Esq,”  Of  this  new  ge¬ 
nus  two  species  are  described,  natives 
of  Guiana,  discovered  by  Martin* 
19th,  “  New  Arrangement  of  the 
plants  of  the  Monandrian  class, 
usually  called  Seitamineae,  by  W 
Roscoe,  Esq.”  This  is  a  well-ar¬ 
ranged  and  valuable  paper,  by  the 
biographer  of  Lorenzo  del  Medici, 
and  we  lament  that  we  cannot  give 
a  detailed  account  of  it. 

“  Essays  of  the  London  Architec¬ 
tural  Society,  8vo.”  We  merely 
notice  this  as  the  primitias  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  its  infancy,  and  to  which, 
from  the  specimen*  here  presented 
to  us,  we  earnestly  wish  success. 
It  affords  a  pleasing  promise  of  much 
future  utility  and  entertainment. 

“  The  British  Encyclopedia  (En- 
cylopcedia),  or  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  comprising  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  popular  view  of  the  present 
improved  state  of  human  knowledge^ 
by  W*  Nicholson,  12  voja.  8vo.\ 
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Xhis  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
epitome,  completed  in  the  short 
period  of  a  twelvemonth,  from 
3  variety  of  sources,  in  general  of 
the  best  character,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  original  contributions  of 
.scholars,  philosophers,  and  men  o.f 
science,  well  known  to  the  world. 
That  a  work  so  extensive  should 
have  been  conducted  with  so  much 
general  accuracy  as  is  here  evinced,, 
is.  highly  creditable  to  the  indefati¬ 
gable  attention  of  those  who  have 
had  the  superintendence  of  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that,  in 
such  a  mass  of  multifarious  matter 
as  is  here  presented,  there  should  be 
a  perfect  uniformity  of  excellence  3 
we  would  easily  designate  articles  in 
which  the  science  treated  of  in  by 
means  brought  down  with  all  its 
Improvements  to  the  present  day ; 
but  we  turn  from  the  invidious  task 
to  observe,  that  many  of  the  subjects 
exhibit  great  novelty  of  thought,  neat¬ 
ness  of  execution,  or  accuracy  of  ar¬ 
rangement^  we  have  been  most 
pleased  with  those  ' on  chemistry, 
.pieehanics,  medicine,  mathematics, 
anatomy,  physiology,  geology,  and 
various  processes  of  manufactures. 
The  engravings,  which  amount  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  four,  are  of  very 
different  merits  3  a  large  portion  are 
distinct,  correct,  and'  elegant ;  hut 
great  numbers,' and  especially  in  the 
natural  history,  are  too  crowded  and 
diminutive  to  communicate  any  thing 
like  an  accurate  idea  of  what  they 
profess  to  represent. 

’  “  Universal  Biography,  contain¬ 

ing  a  copious  account,  critical  and 
historical,  of  the  life  and  character, 
labours,  and  actions,  of  eminent  per¬ 
sons,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  con¬ 
ditions  and  professions,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  by  J.  Lempriere, 
D.  D.  4to.”  We  here  meet  with  all 
the  wise  and  the  learned,  the  great 
and  the  mighty,  the  studious  and  the 


witty,  the  precise  and  the  eccentric, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  benevor 
lent  and  the  tyrannical,  the  fair  and 
the  homely,  the  scholars,  philoso¬ 
phers,  politicians,  poets,  historians^, 
legislators,  kings,  tyrants,  saints, 
and  sinners,  that  have  ever  flourished 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and,  by 
merit  or  accident,  have  transmitted 
their  names  to  ,the  present  period, 
crowded,  like  the  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  in  the  ark,  into  one  single 
quarto.  And  concerning  each  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  them ;  we  here  -also  meet  in 
the  title  pgge  with  the  very  acceptable 
promise  of  “  a  copious  account,  cri¬ 
tical  and  historical,  of  their  lives, 
characters,  laboufs,and  actions.”  Now 
every  reader  must  perceive,  from 
the  title-page  glone,  that  the  author 
has  unwittingly  engaged  in  an  underr 
taking  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
perform.  Yet  we  have  another 
charge,  to  bring  against  him,  of  a 
nature  at  least  as  serious,  and  that  is, 
that  he  has  not  only  attempted  ah 
impossibility,  but  he  has  not  fulfil¬ 
led  that  which  he  might  have  ac¬ 
complished,  and  which,  in  his  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  accomplish  ;  we  mean  that 
he  has  not  sufficiently  consulted  his 
judgment  to,  distinguish  ffiuth  i corn 
error !  and  has  by  110  means  appro¬ 
priated  the  size  of  Ins  portraits  to  the 
characters  of  those  they  represent. 
Three  or  four  lines  for  Alfred/Adrian, 
or  Archimedes,  must  necessarily 
have  sufficed  us,  provided  that  not 
more  than  pne  or  two  could  be  al- 
loted  for  persons  of  less  interest  or 
importance  3  but  there  is  an  unpar¬ 
donable  want  of  graduation  in  the 
scale  that  allots,  as  the  present  does, 
not  more  than  the  above  space  to 
these  pre-eminent  personages,  while 
whole  columns-are  devoted  to  eter¬ 
nise  the  memory  of  Garrick,  Loqte, 
and  other  play-actors. 

The  single, or  original  biographers 

of 
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kf  the  year,  form  a  numerous  tribe, 
laud  to  many  of  them  we  are  indebted 
iifor  much  amusement  and  informa- 
i  tion,  though  we  can  by  no  means 
ij  boast  of  so  rich  an  assortment  Of 
)  Works  of  this  kind  as  during  the  two 
:  preceding  years,  Anfongst  the  fore- 
i  most  in  interest  appears  to  stand  Mr. 
i  Caley’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thoma® 
jMore,  with  a  new  translation  of 
his  Utopia,  his  History  of  King 
Richard  LIT.,  and  his  Latin  Poems, 
i  4to,  2  vols.”  The  very  chequered 
\  life,  the  manly  firmness,  the  un- 
;  swerving  virtue,  and  the  final  mar- 
j  fyrdom  of  this  illustrious  character, 

I  render  it  impossible  that  his  bio- 
j  graphy,  by  whomsoever  written, 
i  should  be  altogether  uninteresting  to 
an  English  reader.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  had  to  notice  a  shorter  ac¬ 
count  of  him,  drawn  up  with  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  judgment  and 
spirit,  by  the  late  Mr.  Maediarmid, 
in  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Statesmen. 
Yet  we  can  still  bear  another  history, 
and  the  rather,  as  the  present,  in¬ 
stead-  of  precisely  Availing  the  for¬ 
mer,  proceeds  on  a  much  broader 
scare,  and  presents  us  with  a  variety 
of  striking  details,  which  theabridged 
stateof  the  preceding  work  precluded 
from  all  possibility  of  introduction. 
Having  selected,  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Register,  two  or  three 
extracts,  which  may  serve  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  general  interest  of  the 
life  itself,  and  of  the  general  merit 
of  the  biographer,  we  shall  only  far¬ 
ther  observe,  that  Mr.  Cayley  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  improved  bis  style  by 
practice,  and  that  his  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  is,  in-  many  respects, 
better  written  than  his  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  The  authentic  do¬ 
cuments  introduced  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  singularly  valu¬ 
able.  The  Utopia  is  well  translated  j 
and  the  History  of  Richard  III.  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  adapted  to  the  present 


day  than  the  English  version  of  the 
Latin  copy,  written,  though  never 
finished,  by  the  author  himself. 
The  historic  doubts  exhibit  a  speci¬ 
men  of  hyper-criticism  which  do  no 
credit  to' the  author’s  severity.  j 
“  Metnoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  George  Buchanan,  by  David 
Irving,  A.  M.  8vo.”  Mr.  -Irving* 
like  the  preceding  writer,  has  already 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  re- 
caterer  of  posthumous  biography, 
and  in  his  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Poets  has  discovered  a  Con's iderable 
portion  of  industry  and  research. 
The  same  qualities  are  peculiarly 
observable  in  the  present  work  j  the 
whole  is  fitly  put  together every 
needful  document  appears  to  hav& 
been  scrutinized  j  an  inextinguish¬ 
able  spirit  of  examination  is  for  ever 
bursting  through  the  whole,  and 
there  is,  as  in  his  former  work,  a 
very  abundant  attachment  to  his 
North  British  compatriots.  We 
have  copied  from  the  volume,  ill 
another  department  of  the  Register, 
as  from  a  compilation  on  which  we 
may  faithfully  depend,  but  we  can¬ 
not  recommend  it  as  a  work  of 
fashionable  style  or  exalted  genius. - 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Isaac 
Pennington,  to  which  is  added,  a 
Review  of  his  Writings,  by  Joseph 
Gurney  Be  van,  8vo.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  quaintness  that  dis¬ 
figures  the  very  numerous  extracts 
from  friend  Pennington’s  works, 
with  which  the  present  volume  is- 
filled  j  there  is  an  air  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity  so  peculiarly  predomi¬ 
nant  and  impressive,  that  we  do  not 
envy  that  man  his  feelings  who  can 
peruse  these  pages  unmoved.  The 
'  biographer  is  not  unknown  to  us  ; 
we  have  seen  him  and  hailed  him  as 
a  steered  critic — a  character  not  often 
assumed  by  the  society  of  Friends'; 
and  from  the  taste,  learning,  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  Quaker 
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sect,  which  he  has  so  largely  evinc¬ 
ed,  we  should  feel  ourselves  much 
indebted  to  him  for  a  genuine  his¬ 
tory,  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  pre¬ 
sent  state.  There  is  yet  abundant 
room  for  such  a  work;  for  though 
Mr.  Clarkson  has  given  us  an  agree¬ 
able  book,  and  a  book  which  can¬ 
not  fail,  for  various  reasons,  to  be 
Acceptable  to  the  great  body  of 
modern  quakers,  yet  we  very  much 
suspect  that  he  has  not  always  given 
us  the  true  motives,  or  spiritual 
impulses ,  qf  fhe  venerable  fathers  of 
the  society  y '  ne  has  rather  given  us 
logical  arguments.,  than  esoteric 
feelings,  ?ind  has  rather  written  for 
the  present  day,  than  given  us  a  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  past. 

tc  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  late  rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth*,  and 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  with  General  Remarks 
on  his  Life,  Connexions,  and  Char¬ 
acter,  by  Richard  Cecil,  A.  M.,  &c. 
8vo/*  In  the  hands  of  a  dashing 
jnemoirist  (if  such  should  ever  think 
of  condescending  to  notice  a  man 
who  has  often  been  stigmatised  as  a 
methodist),  there  is  matter  enough 
in  the  cheap,  unobtrusive  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  to  be  wire-cfrawn  to  seven 
or  eight  octavos.  Mr.  Newton  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cowper,  and 
though  not  touched  to  the  same  fine 
poetic  issue,  by  no  means  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  a  poetic  spirit  y  he  was  the 
intimate  friend,  and  one  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  distributors  of  the  unbounded 
benevolence  of  the  late  John  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.  who  (while  we  are  upon 
this  subject)  is  reported,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  having  given  a  donation 
of  qOI.  to  a  stranger  who  had  cal¬ 
led  upon  him  for  a  contribution 
towards  erecting  a  chapel  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  was  no 
parish  church,  excepting  at  a  very 
considerable  distance,  to  have  receive 


ed  a  letter,  conveying  intelligence.* 
that  a  ship  he  had  freighted,  and  not 
insured,  had  just  been  lost,  with  all 
its  cargo,  and  instantly  to  have 
called  back  the  stranger,  who  was 
then  on  the  point  of  departure,  and 
to  have  given  him  a  check  for  100k 
instead  of  for  50/.,  adding,  at  thfr' 
same  time,  that  if  he  did  not  make 
haste  to  employ  his  property  to  more 
useful  purposes,  he  should  soon  lose 
the  whole  of  it.  Mr.  Newton  was 
also  a  mariner,  and  an  African  slave1 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  he  was  a  prodigy 
of  impiety  and  blasphemy,  before  he 
became  a  model  of  moral  excellence 
and  Christian  zeal,  a  change  which, 
if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,- 
will  also  apply  to  his  venerable 
biographer  ^and  long-tried  friend* 
It  is  the  Christian  religion  alone 
which  can  produce  such  changes  j 
and  were  it  of  no  value  on  any  other 
account  whatever,  it  would  be  truly 
valuable  on  this, 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius 
Winter,  compiled  and  composed  by 
William  Jay,  8vo.”  This  is  also  a 
biography  of  much  incident,  the 
earlier  part  of  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Winter  himself,  and  ad-* 
dressed  to  Mr.  Jay  in  the  form  of 
letters.  The  subject  of  the  biogra* 
phy  was  born  in  Gray’s-Inn-Lane, 
October  9,  1742,  of  the  meanest  pa¬ 
rentage  y  at  a  very  early  age  he  was 
left  an  orphan,  received  some  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education  in  the  charity 
school  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn  ;  he 
was  then,  from  the  incapacity  of  his 
friends  to  support  him,  sent  to  the 
work -house,  from  which,  sorely 
against  his  will,  he  was  taken  by  a 
mercenary  kinsman,  to  whom  he 
served  a  reluctant  apprenticeship  y 
after  which,  having  from  an  infant, 
according  to  the  account  before  us, 
evinced  a  strong  sense  of  religion. 
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and  love  (at  public  worship,  he  ac* 
cidentally  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  George  Whitfield, 
accompanied  him  to  America,  and 
continued  to  possess  an  irresistible 
desire  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  On 
his  return  home,  therefore,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  be 
ordained;  who,  with  a  firmness  and 
consistency  of  character  equal  to  his 
philantrophy,  refused  to  admit  him 
into  the  hierarchy,  as  a  person  not 
duly  qualified  by  his  education  and 
manner  of  life.  In  consequence 
of  this  rebuff  he  joined  the  dis¬ 
senters,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for 
the  methodists,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  had  a  great  antipathy 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but 
among  whom  he  continued  to  labour 
till  an  advanced  period  of  age,  and 
by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
deservedly  respected. 

“  The  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Henry  Tanner,  of  Exeter,  pub¬ 
lished  from  his  own  MSS.  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.  D.  Svo.” 
There  is  nothing  in  this  volume 
that  ought  to  have  called  for  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  certainly  much,  very 
much,  that  should  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed ;  and  we  now  allude,  espe¬ 
cially,  to  the  author’s  own  narrative 
»f  his  first  wife  (for  he  was  twice 
married) ,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  prostitute  of  the  grossest  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  whose  misconduct  it  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  nay,  highly 
illiberal  and  indecent  in  the  husband, 
to  proclaim  before  the  world.  It  is 
in  vain  to  add,  that  the  volume  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  a 
widow,  now  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  who 
has  no  dependence  but  upon  general 
benevolence ;  general  benevolence 
might  hare  been  tried,  and  ought  to 
have,  been  resorted  to,  in  the  first 
instance.  There  is  no  want  of  it 
ia  this  country  when  the  objects 


come  properly  recommended;  mos* 
unquestionably  (ana  we  are  sorry 
for  it),  the  publication  of  this  work 
will  not  recommend  t  rem  t  if  assist¬ 
ed  at  all,  it  must  h*  upon  other 
claims. 

“  Memoirs  of  Captain  Georg* 
Carleton,  an  English  'Officer  ;  in¬ 
cluding  anecdotes  of  the  war  in 
Spain  under  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  many  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  the  manners  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  8,'V’  This  is 
what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
booksellers,  a  taking  -title;  the 
editor  has  greedily  seized  hold  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  two 
countries  to  re-introduce  (for  after 
all  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  re-in¬ 
troduction),  an  account  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  situation  a  century  ago. 
Yet  the  book  is  worth  reading; :  it  is 
full  of  business,  of  anecdotes,  and  in-, 
cident,  and  the  real  hero  of  its 
pages,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  exhibits  a  character  that 
was  never  more  wanted  than  in  the 
present  day  : — low  as  the  affairs  of 
Spain  have  sunk,  could  they  once 
be  intrusted  confidently  and  collec¬ 
tively  to  the  sole  management  of  a 
politician  and  soldier  of  his  con¬ 
summate  subtlety  and  enthusiastic 
intrepidity,  wre  would  not  despair 
of  success  in  so  glorious  a  cause. 
We  need  add  nothing  more  in  re¬ 
commendation  of  this  book; — if 
read  at  all,  we  trust  it  will  have  a 
reflex  influehce.  , 

The  department  of  philology  has 
been  sparingly  occupied  in  the  course 
of  the  year  before  us.  Mr.  James 
Pickbourn, however,  has  furnished  us 
with  a  <e  Dissertation  on  the  Metri¬ 
cal  Pauses  and  the  due  Construction 
and  Proper  Manner  of  reading  Latin 
Heroic  Verse,  8vo:”  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  classical  accent  and 
caesura  are  again  investigated,  and 
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theorized.  ML  Pickhourn  always 
■writes  with  g  led  sense,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  evinc  e  from  a  long  habit 
of  common  places  and  select  pas¬ 
sages  (we  suspect  him  to  have  been 
for  many  years  a  public  classical 
tutor)  that  he  is  at  no  loss  for  mate¬ 
rials  to  support  his  own  opinion.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  Very  prominent  in 
this  opinion'.  It  he  do  not  err 
egregiously,  he  has  taken  effectual 
care  that  he  would  not  be  egregious¬ 
ly  excellent he  uniformly  adheres 
to  what  he  denominates  the  middle 
point  between  the  controversial 
grammarians,andcon'Veni'entIyasserts 
<s  that  accent  in  some  degree  effects 
quantity  :  i.  e.  it  makes  the  accented 
syllable  a  little  longer  than  it  would 
be  without  it  ;  but  its  operation  is 
never  so  great  as  to  make  a  short 
syllable  become  long  $  nor  does  the 
privation  of  accent  ever  make  a 
long  syllable  become  short,  for  there 
are  degrees  of  time  both  in  long 
and  short  syllables.” 

We  have  been  better  pleased 
with  Dr.  Carey’s  “  Latin  Prosody 
made  easy,  8vo.  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  comprising  so  much  additional 
matter,  and  so  many  improvements 
upon  that  with  which  the  public  was 
some  time  sineb  favoured,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  notice  it  as  an  almost 
original  work.  A  work  of  more  in¬ 
dustry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  more 
taste  and  accuracy,  we  have  never 
seen.  The  writer,  in  the  overflow  of 
his  classical  recollections,  appears  sel¬ 
dom  to  havesatisfied  himself  with  suf¬ 
ficient  instances  upon  the  various 
points  he  attempts  to  establish.  Yet 
hisexertions  in  this  respect  are  rather 
rich  than  superfluous  :  other  gram¬ 
marians  have  given  us  examples, 
he  has  not  satisfied  himself  without 
giving  us  proofs  :  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  instead  of  confining  himself, 
as  has  been  too  often  done  for  the 
sake  of  greater  ease^to  plain  hexanie- 
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ters  or  pentameters,  which  Would 
have  afforded  examples  alone,  he 
has  gone  much  farther  afield,  and 
his  deduced  instances  from  Archilo- 
chian  Catalectics,  against  which  no 
exception  can  be  taken,  and  which 
determine  the  question,'  not  by 
doubtful  examples,  but  by  gram¬ 
matical  demonstrations.  For  the 
same  reason  the  fulness  of  his 
instances  advanced  in  his  ££  Analysis 
of  the  Hexameter,”  are  advan¬ 
tageous,  though  we  are  aware  of 
the  trouble  which  their  selection 
must  have  produced  :  e(  I  wished, ” 
says  he,  ££  to  give  examples  not 
simply  of  a  dactayl  or  spondee  in  a 
particular  position,  but  ot  such 
dactyl  or  spondee  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  feet  of  diversified  construc¬ 
tion,  the  better  to  show  the  effect  of 
every  possible  combination.”  We 
cannot  avoid  regarding  this  as  a 
valuable  work  in  the  science  of  pro¬ 
sody,  and  heartily  wish  the  author 
the  recompence  he  deserves  for  the 
very  great  pains  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it. 

We  are  insensibly  led  to  the 
classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  regard  to  which,  however,  we 
have  not  much  to  remark  as  having 
occurred,  within  the  range  t'o  which 
we  are  limited.  We  have  first  to 
mention 

“  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  trans¬ 
lated  and  illustrated,  by  Francis 
Hodgson,  A.  M.  4to.”  In  the  late 
attempt  ol  Mr.  Giffard  to  verna- 
culize  these  highly-spirited  produc¬ 
tions,  we  had  occasion  to  notice, 
that  amidst  much  general  and 
successful  imitation,  lie  appeared 
chiefly  anxious'  to  catch  the  sud¬ 
den  turns,  the  striking  points,  and 
peculiar  contrasts  of  his  great  ori¬ 
ginal.  All  this  the  writer  before 
us  expressly  foregoes.  Yet  he  tob 
pretends  to  be  a  close  Tenderer 
of  his  original  text;  and  hence 
°  wlfik 
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Vdiile  he  relinquishes  these  corisB 
derations  as  utterly  below  his  notice, 
he  undertakes  to  put  us  into  posses- 
i  sion  of  another  peculiarity  of  the 
author,  S(  that  sweeping  granduer 
I  of  declamation,  that  exalted  style  of 
;  poetical  oratory,  which  are  the  chief 
i  favourites  of  this  sonorous  writer.’’ 

’  To  speak  the  truth,  Mr.  Hodgson 
i  has  very  fairly  fulfilled  his  promise  3 
j  and  if  his  immediate  predecessor 
,  had  only  been  attentive  to  those 
:  minor  considerations  which  he 
]  seems  desirous  of  attributing  to  him, 
j  we  should  have  had  no  objection  in 
i  conceding  the  palm  of  superior 
merit  to  the  version  before  us  3  but 
this  not  being  the  case,  we  cannot 
avoid  maintaining  that  there  is,  in 
our  opinion,  more  varied  excellence, 
and  at  least  as  much  euphony  and 
;  force  of  rendering  in  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford  as  in  the  present  translator. 
Yet  we  admire  the  talents  of  the 
latter,  and  heartily  wish  him  success. 
His  work,  however,  is  of  two  kinds; 
and  while  we  pay  this  voluntary 
respect  to  his  poetic  faculties  3  we 
are  unfortunately  compelled  to  with¬ 
hold  the  same  remuneration  towards 
him  as  a  commentator.  In  this  de¬ 
partment  of  his  volume  we  freely 
confess  we  have  been  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  :  the  wit  is  flippant,  the 
general  matter  introduced  irrelevant, 
and  the  taste  unclassical  and  adulte¬ 
rate. -There  is  also  a  strange  want  of 
policy  in  entering  the  lists  with 
such  determined  and  rancorous  hos¬ 
tility  against  writers  so  established, 
and  so  justly  established  in  popular 
favour,  as  Thomson  andCowper,  as 
we  meet  with  in  these  annotations  : 
if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
hereby  tied  a  mill- stone  around  his 
neck,  which  will  very  unnecessarily 
sink  him  to  the  bottom  3  tor  we  can 
by  no  means  perceive  any  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  merit  in  his  own  style  and 
manner,  sufficient  to  draw  away  the 
A  §08* 
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public  voice  in  his  favour  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  writers  of  such  peculiar 
and  acknowledged  excellence.  We 
are  sorry  also  to  charge  the  present 
translator  of  Juvenal,  with  a  very  un¬ 
justifiable  excentricity  in  attacking 
Mr.  Cowper  on  account  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  and  in  blending  his 
unsupported  sarcasms  upon  his  poe¬ 
try,  with  equal  sarcasms  upon  his 
piety.  Mr.  Hodgson  appears  to 
laugh  at  expositors  and  ahnotatois 
in  many  parts  of  his  work,  and  to 
be  a  zealous  champion  for  what  he 
calls  text  against  comment.  We 
sincerely  wish  that  he  had  more 
fully  adhered  to  this  feeling)  for  of 
the  two  parts  of  which  his  volume 
consists,  the  former  is  infinitely  more 
meritorious  than  the  latter. 

"  The  Georgies  of  Publius  Vir- 
gilius  Maro,  translated  into  English 
Blank  Verse,  by  J.  R.  Deare,  L.  L„ 
B.  8 vo.”  This  attempt  seems  to  be 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation, 
after  the  classical  and  polished  ver¬ 
sions  of  Warton  and  Sotheby,  and  we 
fear  that  the  form  of  blank  verse, 
now  that  we  have  been  so  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  glow  and  richness 
of  rhyme,  will  not  weigh  very  much 
in  its  favour,  although  it  gives  us  a 
greater  variety.  In  heroic  poems, 
we  look  for  blank  verse,  because 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  it,  and  because,  also,  it  allows 
a  change  of  cadence  which  forbids 
the  harmony  of  numbers  to  fatigue 
the  ear,  to  what  length  soever  tbs 
poem  may  be  protracted  3  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  rhyme  can  never  boast, 
though  modelled  by  the  most  skilfu?. 
hand.  In  didactic  poems  also  of 
considerable  length, whether  descrip 
five  or  scientific,  but  especially  it 
the  latter,  we  seem  to  require  the: 
same  variation  of  pause  3  but  in  the 
Georgies,  independently  of  our 
being  led  by  an  almost  obdurate 
habit  to  look  for  the  Couplet,  the 
C  q  brevity 
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brevity  of  the  whole  poem,  and 
especially  of  the  respective  books  of 
which  it  consists,  seems  to  plead 
strongly  in  favour  of  their  still  being 
rendered  in  rhyme.  Yet  Mr.  D-eare 
is  not  deficient  in  poetic  talents,  and 
bis  translation  is  possessed  of  ge¬ 
nuine  merit.  It  is  almost  as 
close,  in  many  passages  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  as  if  it  were  prose,  and, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  useful  in 
schools  that  admit  Versions  of  any 
kind.  It  is  for  the  most  part  smooth 
and  euphonous,  though  occasionally 
marred  by  breaks  and  jolts  of  a 
most  rugged  and  fatiguing  character: 
we  sometimes  meet  with  instances 
of  the  harshest  and  most  unpardon¬ 
able  elision,  but  more  frequently 
with  instances  of  a  contrary  kind, 
in  which  the  iambic  is  feebly  spun 
out  by  straining  such  words  as  invo¬ 
cation  and  vegetation  into  five  syl¬ 
lables,  instead  of  being  exhi¬ 
bited  in  their  standard  measure  of 
four,  and  thus  making  each  of  them 
fill  up  half  a  line,  with  a  terrible 
havoc  of  taste,  harmony,  and  spirit. 
In  the  following  passage  the  trans¬ 
lator  seems' to  have  been  guilty  of 
an  anachronism  not  chargeable  on 
Iris  original. 

And  now  admiring  his  maternal  courts. 
And  humid  reign,  by  cavern’d  lakes  he 
pass’d. 

And  echoing  groves,  and  with  astonish’d 
sense 

Heard  the  loud  waters,  and  each  river 
view’d, 

Which  glides  diverse  beneath  the  globous 
earth. 

The  Stoics  indeed  contended  for 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  in 
opposition  to  the  Epicureans:  but 
Virgil,  whatever  he  may  have  done 
afterwards,  certainly  had  not  im¬ 
bibed  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  at 
the  time  of  composing  his  Georgies; 
nor  does  the  original. 


Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terri 
Spectabat  diversa  locis.  Lib.  iv.  3G5. 

justify  such  an  idea,  but  rather 
evinces  some  tendency  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  theory.  As  the  passage  is  short, 
we  shall  copy  Mr.  Sotheby’s  parallel 
version  tor  a  comparison,  they  are 
both  good  of  their 'kind: 

Awe-struck  he  pass’d  along  her  wat’ry 
reign, 

Through  opening  wonders  of  the  mighty 
main  ; 

Lakes  in  their  caverns  pent,  and  souad- 
ing  woods, 

And  the  wild  uproar  of  unfathorrfid 
floods : 

luerce  streams  that  burst  their  subterra¬ 
neous  caves, 

And  dash’d  afar  the  thunder  of  the 
waves ; 

’Mid  the  foundations  of  the  world  below* 
Each  in  his  source,  he  saw  the  rivers 
flow. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  national  poetry  published 
during  the  year,  we  shall  devote  & 
few  lines  to  works  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
bining  an  equal  portion  of  philo¬ 
logy  and  antiquity. 

Of  these  we  shall  first  notice 
Mr.  Douce’s  ^  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare,  and  of  ancient  Manners;, 
with  dissertations  on  the  Clowns- 
and  Fools  of  Shakspeare ;  on  the 
collection  of  Popular  Tales,  entitled 
Gesta  Itomanorum ;  and  on  the 
English  Morris  Dance,  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Wood  Engravings.”  Of 
these  volumes  the  first  is  altogether,, 
and  the  second  only  in  part,  allotted 
to  the  purpose  of  illustrations ;  the 
chief  portion  of  the  latter  being 
applied/  to  the  remaining  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  title-page,  which 
are  treated  in  the  form  of  Essays. 
The  great  benefit  resulting  from  an¬ 
tiquarian  and  black-letter  studies, 
has  induced  many  inamoratos  of  this 
branch  of  science  to  push  it  beyond 
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all  bounds,  till  at  length  we  are  as 
much  troubled  with  the  multitude 
of  keys  that  are  offered  to  us,  as  we 
are  with  the  rusty  and  intractable 
lock  which  they  are  designed  to 
open.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  assert, 
[that  no  proofs  of  this  excesive  par- 
itiality  for  obsolete  literature  were 
visible  in  the  work  before  us  3  or 
[that  it  possesses  nothing  ot  the  re¬ 
gular  confusion  so  common  to  such 
[kind  of  attempts.  But  if  we  are 
!  occasionally  led  astray  from  the 
text  by  the  comment  that  would  un¬ 
fold  it,  we  often  feel  ourselves  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  assiduity  and  zeal  of  the 
commentator,  for  a  new  and  more 
accurate  light.  We  had  noted  down 
a  great  number  of  instances  in  the 
course  of  our  reading,  but  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  quote  them.  Of  the 
essays  some  judgment  may  be  form¬ 
ed  from  the  extracts  we  have  made 
in  another  department  of  this  vo¬ 
lume. 

Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Poems  of  Ossian  3  in  which  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq. 
are  particularly  considered  and  re¬ 
futed,  by  Patrick  Graham,  D.  D. 
8vo.”  We  have  had  to  notice  this 
dispute  in  every  volume  we  have 
presented  to  the  public,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  Let  we  judge 
that  the  controversy  is  nearly  at  an 
end  5  and  have  little  doubt  that  the 
truth  will  be  at  last  admitted  to 
exist,  where,  indeed  it  is  so  often 
to  be  found,  in  a  midway  path  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  disputants. 
There  is  some  ingenuity  in  the 
work  before  us  3  there  is  much 
plausibillity  in  Dr.  Blair’s  and  the 
Abbe  Cesarortti’s  celebrated  essays  ; 
there  is  still  more  in  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clairs  dissertation,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  accompanying  it,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
London,  and  adverted  to  in  our  last 
Retrospect — but  none  of  them  are 


sufficient  to  do  away  all  the  ob¬ 
jections,  the  stubborn  and  intracta¬ 
ble  facts  advanced  by  Mr.  Laing : 
and  the  opinion  intimated,  if  not 
directly  supported  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  in  their  very 
elaborate  and  impartial  inquiry, 
appears  to  be  the  one  best  entitled  to 
belief,  that  Macpherson  collected  a 
great  multitude  of  old  national 
Gaelic  ballads,  and  morsels  of 
longer  poems,  and  cemented  toge¬ 
ther  the  disjecta  membra,  the  sepa¬ 
rated  fragments,  into  two  or  three 
tesselated  and  uniform  poems  5  the 
cement  being  altogether  of  his  own 
manufacture,  and  producing  so  de¬ 
licate  an  effect,  that  the  joints  ar® 
often  invisible  to  the  most  prying 
eye,  or  even  the  best  glasses  ot  the 
acutest  critics. 

Lectures  on  the  truly  eminent 
English  Poets,  by  Percival  Stockdale, 

2  vols.  8vo.”  These  lectures  contain 
great  soundness  of  judgment,  true 
genuine  taste,  fine  delicate  feelings, 
and  an  ample  command  of  language. 
They  perhaps  engage  too  largely 
in  controversies  that  are  now  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  as,  for  example,  in  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  half  the 
work  to  a  refutation  of  Johnson’s 
ill-natured  and  unfounded  attack 
upon  Milton  and  Gray  3 — and  a  very 
prolix  re-examination  of  the  Row- 
leyan  dispute.  Yet  some  apology 
may  be  offered  for  the  defence  of 
the  two  former  poets  3  since  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  heresies  of  Johnson 
should  have  been  branded  by  his 
own  contemporaries,  and  the  cause 
decided  against  him  in  his  own  day  5 
it  still  remains  that  the  same  decision 
should  be  approved  of,  and  become 
the  dictum  of  every  subsequent 
age,  and  afford,  by  written  and  im¬ 
perishable  documents,  our  common 
unity  of  opinion,  gathering  fresh 
force,  by  the  accumulation  of  new 
evidence  and  research.  Mr.  Stock- 
C  c  2  ffide 
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dale  begins  his  range  at  an  earlier 
epoch  than  Johnson,  for  he  opens 
with  Spencer;  and  on  this  account 
jiis  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
extending  to  a  field  of  the  richest 
harvest,  far  less  cultivated  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  which  has 
amply  repaired  the  labourer,  and 
will  equally  repay  the  reader  for 
lecturing  in  it.  The  rest  of  the 
characters  noticed  in  the  first  volume, 
are  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Young.  Young  is  again 
put  to  the  test  in  the  second  vo¬ 
lume,  with  the  remainder,  of  whose 
life  and  poetic  character  it  opens; 
and  successively  passes  on  to  Thom¬ 
son,  Chatter  ton,  and  Gray,  closing 
with  an  appendix  containing  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  antecedent 
pages.  With  a  little  revision,  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  names,  for 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit 
that  the  whole  stock  of  truly  emi¬ 
nent  poets  is  here  exhausted,  these 
lecture's  bid  fair  to  form  a  standard 
work  in  the  polite  literature  of  our 
country  :  a  second  edition,  we  trust, 
will  soon  afford  the  venerable  and 
respectable  writer  an  opportunity 
of  making  such  alterations,  and  we 
shall  hail  its  appearance  not  less 
from  the  intrinsic  merit  we  are  sure 
it  will  possess,  than  as  an  honourable 
mean  of  adding  to  his  pecuniary 
comforts. 

“  Midus;  or  a  Serious  Inquiry 
concerning  Taste  and  Genius  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  proposal  for  the  certain 
advancement  of  the  elegant  arts. 
To  which  is  added,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  a  Fragment  of  Ancient  His¬ 
tory,  by  Anthony  Fisgrave,  L.  L. 
H.”  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
man  to  meddle  with  a  character 
for  which  he  has  no  qualifications, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  opinion 
©f  his  abilities.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  simpletons  who  would 
think  their  talents  very  much  under¬ 


rated,  if  they  were  to  be  told  that 
they  have  not  wit  enough  for  the 
fool  of  a  pantomime.  The  writer 
before  us,  appears  in  like  manner,  to 
have  thought  that  he  could  with 
equal  ease  copy  the  burlesque  parts 
of  Swift’s  writings,  or  the  keen  con- 
tinuator  of  Johnson’s  criticisms  upon 
Gray ;  and  being  equally  deceiv¬ 
ed  in  his  own  powers,  he  has  equally 
failed  in  his  undertaking.  The  only 
person  he  has  exposed,  is  himself. 

Among  the  re-impressions,  or 
new  editions  of  British  Poets,  for 
the  year,  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  notice  “  Mr.  William  Shak- 
speare’s  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies  ;  published  according  to 
the  true  original  copies.  London, 
printed  by  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Blount,  1623,  folio.  5l.  5  s . 
reprinted  for  Johnson.”  This  is. 
a  truly  valuable  and  admirably 
executed  imitation  of  an  original 
which  is  now  become  so  scarce,  that 
a  single  copy  was  known  as  long  as 
fourteen  years  ago,  to  be  sold  at  a 
public  auction  for  35 1.  14s.  In 
paper,  type,  and  size  it  surpasses  the 
beauty  of  the  original  :  in  almost 
all  other  respects  it  is  an  accurate 
fac  simile  :  yet  we  have  no  memo¬ 
randum,  either  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end,  to  inform  us  by  whom  the 
work  has  been  undertaken.  The 
paper  has  been  manufactured  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  obvious  from 
the  water-mark  of  Shakspeare  upon 
every  sheet. 

“  The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger, 
with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  by 
W.  Gifford,  Esq.  4  vols.  8vo.”  \V  e 
are  glad  to  see  this  edition  :  it  was 
called  for  by  the  incorrectness  or  want 
of  taste  of  those  that  preceded  it.  That 
of  Coxeter  is  extremely  erroneous  ; 
and  that  of  Mason  still  worse  by 
voluntary  alterations  of  the  text, 
and  metre.  The  present  editor 
has  shown  great  diligence  in  xestor- 
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the  different  readings  to  their 
genuine  purity  from  the  oldest  edi- 
\M  lions,  many  of  which  appear  to  have 
),  been  neglected  by  Mason. 

“  The  Works  of  John  Dry  den, 
i  now  first  collected  in  eighteen  vo- 

i  o 

lurnes,  illustrated  with  notes,  histo¬ 
rical,  critical,  and  explanatory,  and  a 
life  of  the  author,  by  Walter  Scot, 
Esq  8vo.”  We  cannot  compliment 
Mr.  Scot  upon  this  undertaking,  and 
we  would  much  rather  have  seen 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  not  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  his  taste  and 
genius.  In  reality  he  seems  through 
almost  every  volume  to  have  been 
above  it  himself  j  for  nothing  else, 
most  assuredly,  could  have  rendered 
him  so  careless  in  arrangement, 
so  incorrect  in  reference,  so  tauto¬ 


logical  in  quotation,  as  we  here  find 
him.  He  has  rather  lent  his  name, 
if  we  mistake  nut,  to  the  proprietor, 
than  deeply  engaged  in  the  work 
himself.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  life  of  Dry  den,  the  next  seven 
comprise  his  dramatic  pieces  ; 
his  poems,  which  follow,  extend  to 
to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  are  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  prose. 

Of  the  origianal  Poems  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  only 
one  entitled  to  particular  notice  is, 

Marmion  5  a  tale  of  Flodden- 
Field,”  from  the  exquisite  pen  of 
the  same  writer.  Of  this  we  have 
given  so  many  specimens  in  another 
department  of  the  Register,  and 
feel  so  fully  incompetent  to  convey 
any  just  idea  of  its  variegated  and 
peculiar  beauties  and  brilliances, 
that  we  shall  only  add,  that  in  ver¬ 
sification  it  resembles  the  Minstrel, 
but  is  enriched  with  a  greater 
number  of  separate  songs  and  bal¬ 
lads  5  that  in  many  of  its  descrip¬ 
tions,  it  is  if  possible,  more  forcible 
and  glowing,  but  in  the  general 
tenor  of  its  diction  legs  sweet  and 


harmonious,  and  les3  agreeably 
impressive  on  a  retrospect  of  its 
plot, 

Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of 
Milton,  translated  into  English 
Verse,  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Com- 
mentary  on  Paradise  Lost,  by  the 
late  William  Cowper,  Esq.  with  a 
preface  by  the  Editor,  royal  4to.’5' 
The  versions  are  very  neatly  and 
elegantly  executed,  as  every  one 
will  prejudge  from  the  name  ot 
the  translator  :  yet  we  cannot  avoid 
wishing,  he  had  devoted  the  time 
bestowed  on  the  matter  here  offered, 
to  some  original  subject.  The 
commentary  on  Paradise  Lost  ex? 
tends  only  to  book  iii.  v.  341.  The 
volume  is  embellished  with  three 
highly  classic  designs,  by  Flaxman* 
and  is  published  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  poet’s  orphan  godson. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  almost  enough  to 
catalogue  them.  Remains  dT 
Henry  Kirke  White,  &c.  with  aa 
account  of  his  life,  by  Robert 
Southeby,  2  vols.  8vo  Evincing 
various  specimens  of  fine  taste, 
exalted  genius,  extensive  fancy, 
somewhat  tinged  with  a  sombre 
hue,  and  strong  attachment  to  vir¬ 
tuous  pursuits  ;  all  unfolding  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  and  raising 
the  author  from  a  very  humbly 
situation,  to  prospects  of  literary 
fame  and  pecuniary  comfort.  But 
the  indexible  hand  of  death  inter¬ 
fered,  and  he  was  cut  off  in  the 
spring  time  of  his  life  and  of  his 
studies.  The  biographical  account 
is  peculiarly  interesting. 

“  The  Resurrection,  a  Poem,  by 
John  Stewart,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Love,  Svo.”  It  was 
kind  in  the  author  to  remind  us  of 
the  second  of  these  poems : — the 
merits  of  his  present  performance 
are  indeed  altogether  of  a  similar 
character ,  and  unless  again  remind- 
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ed  by  some  third  attempt,  we  are 
afraid  these  also,  will  soon  escape 
from  our  memory.  The  Minstrel; 
or  Progress  of  Genius  ;  in  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  poem  left  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  book  iii.  4to.”  There  is 
here  a  smoothness  of  versification, 
and  occasional  glimpses  of  genius 
enough  to  induce  us  to  wish  that 
the  writer  had  attempted  something 
of  his  own,  for  we  are  persuaded 
he  will  never  succeed  in  grafting 
his  scion  on  the  stock  he  has  se¬ 
lected.  “  The  Contrast ;  including 
Comparative  Views  of  Britain,  Spain, 
and  France,  in  two  parts,  by  Mr. 
Pratt.”  Mr.  Pratt  here  gives  us 
a  repetition  of  whatever  excellencies 
exist  in  his  antecedent  works  and 
nothing  bevond  ;  we  meet  also  with 
some  repetitions,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  avoided.  Fowling, 
a  poem,  in  five  books,  12mo.”  The 
anonymous  writer  of  this  poem  has 
drank  of  the  true  Castalian  flood — 
and  is  a  very  successful  rival  of 
Somerville.  We  trust  we  shall  soon 
meet  him  again,  in  some  other 
sports, — he  deserves  to  be  successful. 
<e  A  Day  in  Spring,  and  other 
poems,  by  Richard  Westall,  Esq 
R.  A.  Svo.”  The  author  of  these 
effusions  adds  to  the  number  of  the 
present  race  of  painters,  who  have 
shown  that  painting  is  not  their 
only  qualification.  The  pieces  here 
offered  are  neatly  and  correctly 
written,  and  sometimes  afford  proofs 


of  poetic  genius  ;  they  are  also 
accompanied  with  four  beautiful 
engravings,  from  designs,  by  Mr. 
Westall.  “  The  Highlanders,  and 
other  poems,  by  Mrs.  Grant,  l2mo.” 
There  js  much  smoothness  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  some  beautiful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  descriptions  in  thesepoenis; 
but  it  is  to  her  prose,  and  not  to  her 
poetry,  that  this  lady  must  chiefly 
look  for  success. 

In  dramatic  productions  and 
novels  entitled  to  any  kind  of  notice, 
the  year  has  been  uncommonly  bar¬ 
ren.  Air,  Edwards  has  produced 
a  tolerable  tragedy  in  five  acts,  from 
the  Cyropcedia  of  Zenophcn,  en¬ 
titled  4‘  Abradates  Panthea.”  A 
much  better  drama,  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer,  has  appeared  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Fall  of  Portugal; 
or  the  Royal  Exiles,  a  tragedy,  in 
five  acts,”  drawn  immediately  from 
the  events  of  the  day.  Under  the 
head  of  Novels,  we  may  notice. 
The  Wedding  day,”  by  Airs. 
Spence.  “  Monks  and  Robbers,” 
and  f£  The  Atrocities  of  a  Convent, 
both  published  anonymously  ;  and 
under  that  of  Tales,  Air.  Dallas’s 
“  Knights’  Tales  Illustrative  of 
the  Marvelous:”  and  Aliss  Barrell’s 
c‘  Riches  and  Poverty;”  while  Aliss 
Hamilton  has  given  us  a  tale  of 
much  more  merit  and  interest  in 
her  £<r  Cottage  of  Gienburnie,”  a  tale 
well  worthy  of  general  perusal. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Containing  a  Skttck  of  the  chief  Productions  of  Germany ,  Sweden,  Den - 

mark,  France,  and  America. 

Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures  in  the 


WE  have  more  reason  than 
ever  to  lament  the  severe  in¬ 
terdict  which,  acted  upon  with  equal 
rigidity  on  both  sides,  shuts  up  our 
own  country  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  our  own  country.  It  is  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  nations  ;  for  it 
has  not  been  till  of  late,  or  at  least, 
it  has  not  been  so  among  civilized 
states,  that  literature  has  shared  the 
fate  of  commerce,  and  that  the 
sword  which  has  prohibited  all  poli¬ 
tical  intercourse,  has  at  the  same 
time  forbidden  all  scientific  commu¬ 
nication.  But  we  are  now  excluded 
from  two  continents,  or  rather  almost 
wholly  from  one,  and  from  a  very 
considerable  part .  of  another  :  and 
our  means  of  foreign  intercourse  are 
necessarily  more  limited  than  in  any 
former  period.  Our  readers  will 
see,  therefore,  and  admit  the  strong 
claim  we  have  upon  their  indul¬ 
gence,  and  will  candidly  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  such  statement  as  we  are 
able  to  communicate.  W e  shall,  as 
usual,  commence  our  lucubrations 
with  Germany. 

We  have  met  with  no  new  ver¬ 
sion,  either  in  whole  or  part,  of  the 


German  tongue;  though  we  have 
been  informed  that  a  translation 
from  the  correctedtext  of  Griesbach 
is  now  meditating  at  Jena.  With 
this  text  the  critics  on  the  continent 
appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and 
we  have  heard  of  but  little  opposi¬ 
tion  that  has  been  given  to  it  of  any 
consequence,  excepting  the  inciden¬ 
tal  remarks  of  Air.  Butler  upon  the 
passage  of  the  three  witnesses,  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  last  year’s  retrospect, 
and  which  has  been  greedily  laid 
hold  of  by  one  or  two  German 
critics,  as  a  powerful  instrument  in 
their  hands,  so  far  as  its  influence 
extends.  This  elaborate  edition  of 
the  new  testament  has  found  its  way 
to  Moscow,  and  has  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  patronage  there,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hostility  of  M.  Matthaei, 
who  has  laboured  with  all  his  might 
to  prove  that  M.  Griesbach’ s  emen¬ 
dations  are,  in  many  instances,  too 
lax,  and  in  some  instances  even  dan¬ 
gerous  to  doctrines  founded  on  the 
common  text.  While  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  we  will  observe  that  a 
stereotype  edition  of  the  Griesbach 
text  is  now  just  printed  in  our'  own 

country 
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country  by  Mr.  Wilson*  in  one  octavo 
volume*  with  a  short  prolegomenon 
to  each  book*  and  that  an  English 
version  of  it  has  appeared  which  we 
shall  examine  in  our  next  volume. 

M.  Otto  of  Gottingen  continues 
to  publish  his  Neuer  Kritischer 
Commentar  fiber  das  Nue  Testa¬ 
ment.  New  Critical  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  New  Testament.”  We 
poticed  the  commencement  of  this 
work  in  our  retrospect  of  foreign 
literature  for  1805.  There  is  a  keen 
spirit  of  research*  combined  with 
dee^k  reverence  for  the  importance 
©f  the  saocred  writings  evinced  in  this 
work,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it 
highly  serviceable  to  the  learned 
writer’s  country,  and  to  Germany  in 
general.  It  is  not  always  that  we 
nave  seen  in- the  critical  commenta¬ 
tors  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  so 
much  learned  indagation,  chastized 
by  so  resolute  a  determination  to 
abide  by  admitted  texts  and  received 
opinions.  The  very  laudable  object  of 
the  author,  indeed ,  appears  to  be  rather 
to  support  what  is  generally  allow¬ 
ed,  than  to  innovate  with  untried 
and  fanciful  conjectures.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  though  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  work  so  far,  that  M.  Otto  has 
continued  his  labours  to  the  close  of 
the  gospels,  and  with  these  has  con¬ 
cluded  his  third  volume. 

Professor  Thiess,  who  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  his  dignified  retirement  at 
Holstein,  still  continues,  also,  to 
favour  the  world  with  additional  parts 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Thiscommentary  we  are  glad 
to  find,  is  less  imbued  with  the  he¬ 
terodox  theology  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  than  we  were  fearful,  at  its 
commencement,  it  would  have  been. 
The  learned  expositor,  we  under¬ 
stand,  has  reached  the  first  book  of 
Bamuel }  though  the  copy  we  have 


received  hardly  extends  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  Pentateuch. 

At  Nuremberg,  M.  Hiibner  has 
published  a  plain  and  cheap  history 
of  the  bible  (Bibliche  Historien)* 
with  plates,  for  the  me  of  children. 
It  is  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  well 
compiled;  it  deserves  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  suq- 
cessful  in  an  English  dress. 

Of  sermons  we  have  met  with 
but  few  that  are  entitled  to  much 
distinction.  Amongst  those  that 
that  have  best  pleased  us,  we  may 
mention  M.  Ewald’s  “  Predigten 
uber  Naturrexte,”  ‘  f  Discourses  on 
Natural  Subjects,”  printed  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  at  Hanover  5  and  an 
additional  volume  by  M.  Ammon  of 
Gottingen,  entitled,  te  Christliche 
Religions  Vortrage  in  Geiste  Jesu.” 
“  Christian  Sermons  in  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.”  We  also  perceive  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Blair’s  Sermons,  “  Blair’s 
Predigten,”  published  at  Halle,  in 
four  volumes  8vo. 

Before  we  close  this  department 
of  the  German  press,  we  will  first 
notice  that  M.  Bardt  has  given  a 
very  useful  and  interesting  work  to 
preachers  of  every  denomination  In 
his  “  Rhetorik  fur  geistliche  Red- 
ner.”  “  Rhetoric  for  Pulpit  Ora¬ 
tors  ”  It  abounds  with  judicious 
remarks,  and  lays  down  a  system  of 
rules,  that  are  well  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion.  This  work  is  also  from  the 
press  at  Halle. 

In  the  theology  of  Sweden  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  “  Strbdda  filo- 
sogiska  Anmarkningar  otver  Sven- 
ska  Tolkminger,”  “  Miscellaneous 
Philological  Remarks  on  the  Swedish 
Translation  of  the  Gospels,”  by  that 
excellent  scholar  and  biblicist.  Dr. 
Tingstudius,  bishop  of  Sudermauia, 
are  still  continued.  We  noticed, 
about  two  years  ago,  his  completiop 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
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we  now  find  that  the  whole  is  on  the 
point  of  conclusion,  with  the  same 
sobriety  of  criticism,  and  accuracy 
i  -of  investigation,  which  distinguished 
the  earlier  parts  of  this  admirable 
i  work. 

Our  communication  with  Den¬ 
mark  has,  unfortunately  for  us,  been 
small  indeed.  We  have  already  ob¬ 
served  that  Professor  Thiess  is  pro¬ 
secuting  his  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  his  dignified  retire¬ 
ment  in  Holstein  ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  M.  Nicholas  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  learned  and  valuable  la¬ 
bours  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  title 
of  “  Theologisk  Maanedskrift  fur 
Faedrelandets  Religionsiaereref  ’  or, 
as  we  should  denominate  it  in  our 
own  country,  ‘‘  Theological  Month¬ 
ly  Repository  for  the  established 
Religion.”  To  this  establishment 
all  due  reverence  continues  to  be 
paid  ;  but  a  very  high  degree  of 
liberality  towards  the  doctrines  of 
other  churches,  and  the  opinions  of 
individual  theologians,  is  indulged  in 
every  page.  This  work  appears  to 
be  conducted  with  an  equal  portion 
of  hierarchical  attachment  and  true 
Christian  charity.  May  it  long  pos¬ 
sess  and  exhibit  these  qualities. 

“  Voyage  Religieuxet  Sentimen¬ 
tal  aux  Cimetieres,  &c.”  “  Reli¬ 

gious  and  Sentimental  Visits  to  the 
Church-yards  of  Paris,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  inscriptions,  accom¬ 
panied  with  devotional  and  moral  Re¬ 
flections  :  by  Anthony  Caillot,  vol. 
I.  8vo.”  This  is  one  of  the  best 
written  books  upon  the  subject  of 
religion  that  has  reached  us  from  the 
Paris  press.  Unlike  our  own  Har¬ 
vey  or  Young,  M.  Caillot  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  actual  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  church- yards  at  Paris 
by  order  of  government,  and  the 
reflections  which  follow,  are  the 
result  of  the  visits  he  progres¬ 
sively  paid  to  these  mansions  of 


the  dead ;  and  unlike  our  English 
writers,  also,  he  neither  indulges  in 
horrific  melancholy,  nor  disgusts  us 
with  the  affectation  of  fine  writing. 
There  is  a  spirit,  sentimentality,  and 
Candour  in  this  volume,  which  do 
great  credit  to  its  author,  and  pre¬ 
sent  him  in  a  very  favourable  point 
of  view :  his  reflections  are  for  the 
most  part  natural,  and  are  given 
with  animation  and  pathos.  Having 
visited  one  of  the  cemeteries  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  church-yard  in  the  faux- 
bourg  Saint  Antoine,  he  could  not 
avoid  noticing  the  very  striking  dif¬ 
ference  that  exists  in  the  ages  of 
the  dead  in  these  different  reposito¬ 
ries,  as  engraven  on  their  monu¬ 
ments.  <<r  What  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment,”  he  observes,  £C  to  find  the 
greater  number  of  these  sad  inscrip¬ 
tions  informing  me  that  they  com¬ 
memorated  the  graves  of  fathers  of 
families  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  or  after  having  passed  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  life!  How  striking  the  con¬ 
trast  from  the  graves  in  the  church 
yard  of  Montmartre,  the  greater 
part  of  which  contains  husbands  and 
wives,  and  young  girls  cut  off  in  the 
vigour  of  youth.  How  is  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
why  does  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
strike  more  young  persons  than  old 
in  one  place,  and  more  old  than 
young  in  another?”  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  curious  fact  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  we  copy  it,  as  being 
well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  our  own  country. 
He  ascribes  this  difference  of  dates 
not  to  a  difference  between  the  air 
respired  in  the  fauxbourg  Saint  An¬ 
toine,  and  that  of  the  Palais  Royal ; 
but  to  the  intemperance  so  preva? 
lent  in  the  latter  of  these  districts, 
and  to  that  intoxicating  passion  for 
public  exhibitions  and  nocturnal  fes¬ 
tivities,  in  which  the  youth  of  both 
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sexes  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
disobey  the  dictates  of  prudence; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  faux- 
bourg  Saint  Antoine,  industrious 
habits,  regular  hours,  and  more  mo¬ 
derate  and  simple  pleasures,  instead 
of  committing  an  outrage  against 
nature,  produce  better  health,  pro¬ 
tect  against  bodily  infirmities,  and 
ensure  a  peaceful  and  venerable  old 
age.  On  remarking,  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  La  Chaise,  not  only  that  all 
ranks  of  life,  but  that  individuals  of 
all  religious  sects,  had  deposited  their 
bones  in  the  same  receptacle,  he 
thus  exclaims  with  genuine  libe¬ 
rality,  te  Ah  !  who  shall  now  dare  to 
tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  adopt  such 
particular  opinions  I  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  to  eternal  punishment  ? 
What  barbarian  shall  now  dare  to 
assert  “  out  of  my  communion  there 
is  no  salvation  ?”  Incomprehensible 
and  all-merciful  Being!  hast  thou 
then  empowered  any  individual  to 
avenge  thyself?  Does  it  belong  to  a 
vile  creature  to  say  to  his  fellow- 
mortals,  C(  subscribe  my  creed,  or  be 
for  ever  miserable?”  What  limits, 
great  God  !  ought  finite  beings 
like  ourselves,  to  affix  to  thy  cle¬ 
mency  and  justice?  How  shall  I 
exclaim  to  thee,  here  shalt  thou  pur 
nish,  and  there  shalt  thou  reward? 
Answer  O  ye  dead  !  who  are  moul¬ 
dering  into  dost,  was  it  possible  for 
you  all  to  follow  the  same  creed  ? 

4<:  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Philoso- 
phisme,  &c.”  “  Critical  History  of 

English  Philosophism :  by  M.  Tuba- 
rand.”  This  is  a  more  useful  work 
in  France  than  in  our  own  country, 
in  which  the  previous  labours  of  Le- 
land,  conducted  upon  a  broader 
scale,  and  brought  down  to  a  lower 
period,  have  altogether  superseded 
its  scope  and  object.  M.  Tabarand 


commences  with  Lord  Herbert,  and 
closes  with  Lord  Shaftesbury: 
Blount,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Collins, 
Tindai,  Toland,  and  Woolston, 
filling  up  the  interspace.  The  range 
ot  Ins  inquiry,  therefore,  descends 
to  the  period  of  time  in  which  Vol¬ 
taire  first  imported  these  treasures 
of  English  philosophy,  as  he  deno¬ 
minated  them,  into  France.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  viewed  the 
opinions  of  Locke,  and  even  some 
few  of  those  of  Shaftesbury,  through 
a  false  medium.  His  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  tenets  of  the  rest  is,  for 
the  most  part,  correct,  and  his  refu^ 
tation  of  their  errors  complete,  and 
in  several  of  his  arguments,  original. 

From  America  we  have  received 
but  little  that  is  entitled  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  attention.  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Boston,  in  a  work  entitled  “  The 
Office  of  Reason  in  Religion,”  has 
called  his  countrymen  to  an  exami? 
nation  of  their  religious  creeds  by 
the  test  of  intellect.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  more  illogical.  Reason 
or  intellect  should  rather  be  applied 
to  the  facts  on  which  such  creed  is 
founded,  than  to  the  doctrines  of 
which  it  is  composed,  which,  in 
many  instances,  cannot  fail  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  its  powers,  not  as  being  in¬ 
congruous,  but  incomprehensible.  In 
a  book  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
character,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Northampton,  has  published  A 
Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising 
work  of  God,  in  the  conversion  of 
many  hundred  souls  in  Northamp¬ 
ton^  and  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages  of  New  Hampshire  in  New 
England.”  This  is,  indeed,  in  the 
language  of  the  writer,  a  surprising 
work !  which  is  almost  the  only 
assertion  it  contains  in  which  we 
can  agree  with  him. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  and  MATHEMATICAL. 
Comprising  the  chief  productions  of  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 


IN  the  department  of  medicine, 
M,  E.  Duviilard  has  furnished 
ns  with  a  very  valuable  and  laborious 
work  in  his  Analyse  et  Tableaux 
de  i’lnflueoce,  &c„”  Analysis  and 
Tables  of  the  Influence  of  the  Small 
Pox  on  Mortality  at  ail  ages  ;  and  of 
the  Influence  which  suck  a  preser¬ 
vative  as  Vaccination  may  have  on 
Population  and  Longevity,  4  to, 
Paris.”  The  best  inquiries  which 
have  hitherto  been  pushed  into  this 
subject,  are  those  of  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  i,  published  in  the  volume  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  the  year  lyriOj  and  that  of 
D’Alembert.,  published  in  the  same 
work  in  the  year  ensuing,  with  a 
view  of  controverting  some  of  Ber- 
nouilli's  results.  The  question  is  here 
examined  upon  other  grounds  than 
those  of  statistics,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  5  mathematics,  in  the  papers 
before  us,  add  their  aid  to  statistics, 
and  the  investigation  is  continued 
through  the  medium  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  and  integral  calculus.  The 
analysis  and  tables  before  us  are  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
antecedent  labours  of  these  great 
calculators  3  and  M.  Duviilard  has 
a  very  considerable  advantage  over 
his  predecessors,  by  being  able  to 
draw  a  great  body  of  facts  from  the 
effect  of  vaccination,  as  a  supposedly 
perfect  preservative,  and  to  muster 
them  as  a  datum  of  new  power  and 
influence*  It  is  not  sufficient,”  he 


observes,  in  order  to  ascertain  lh* 
influence  of  the  small-pox  on  the 
mortality  of  each  age,  to  know  the 
proportion  of  deaths  produced  by  it, 
compared  with  deaths  produced  by 
other  diseases  j  it  is  equally  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  following  important 
questions  should  also  be  resolved : 
What  are  the  laws  of  the  mortality 
of  a  given  country,  and  the  number 
of  persons  living  at  different  ages  in 
the  natural  state  ?  What  the  number 
of  those  who  have  never  had  the 
small-pox  ?  Ot’  these  again,  how 
many  annually  catch  it,  and  under 
what  ages  ?  Ot  these  moreover,  how 
many  die,  and  under  what  ages  ? 
Amongst  those  who  have  died  of 
other  diseases  than  the  small-pox, 
how  many  have  net  received  this 
complaint,  together  with  their  differ¬ 
ent  ages  ?  What  is  the  law  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  those  who  have  had  the  small¬ 
pox,  and  of  those  who  have  never  had 
it?”  Among  the  more  extraordinary 
results  obtained  by  M.  Duviilard,  it 
appears  that  the  mortality  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  smal*  -pox  increases  arid-de¬ 
creases  in  a  small  degree  only  with 
the  danger  of  dying  when  attacked 
by  this  disease  -  and  that  the  disease 
is  less  dangerous  after  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  patient’s  advance  in  years  be¬ 
yond  this  period.  We  are  not  quite 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  tables  upon  which 
this  last  result  is  founded,  yet  we 
cannot  avoid  observing,  that  the 
vaccinists  of  our  own  country,  in 
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calculating  the  actual  saving  of  life 
to  the  community,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vaccination,  admitting  it  to 
be  a  complete  prophylactic,  have 
reasoned  very  inconclusively  while 
confining  their  observations  to  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  vaccination  and  variolation. 
The  aggregate  of  life  and  population, 
in  a  statistic  view,  can  only  fairly 
be  contemplated  in  conjunction  with 
a  variety  of  other  causes,  01  agents, 
which  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
these.  We  shall  conclude  with  ob¬ 
serving,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  book  before  us  is,  to  recom¬ 
mend  vaccination  from  a  mode  of 
reasoning  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
applied  to  it,  and  which  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  perhaps  possessed  or  as  much, 
or  more  validity,  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  brought  forwards. 

«•  Recherches  Physiologiques  sur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  &c.”  “  Physi¬ 
ological  Inquiries  concerning  Life 
and  Death,  by  M.  X.  Bichat, 
physician  ot  the  Hotel  Dieu,  pio- 
fessor  of  anatomy,  physiology,  &c.” 
This  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  some 
judgment,  but  ot  more  fancy  j  yet 
who  has  certainly  studied  his  subject 
with  minute  attention,  and  whose 
theories  are  entitled  to  respect.  It 
eons  sts  of  two  parts — Inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  Life — Inquiries  concerning 
Death.  “  Life,”  observes  our  au¬ 
thor,  “  is  the  union  of  those  func¬ 
tions  which  resist  dissolution.”  This, 
however,  is  a  vague  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  definition  ;  it  gives  us  nothing, 
tangible  or  substantive ;  a  union  ot 
functions  should  imply  a  something 
that  performs  those  functions,  and 
upon  which  such  an  union  operates. 
What  is  this  something?  We  are 
completely  out  at  sea,  and  without 
helm  and  compass.  Living  organis¬ 
ed  bodies,  we  are  told,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  agents  of  destruction. 
Upon  such  living  bodies,  inorganic 


bodies  act  incessantly,  and  a  mutual 
conflict  is  the  result.  Life  is  alone 
preserved  by  a  permanent  principle 
of  re-action,  which  is  here  supposed 
to  be  the  principle  of  life,  and  which 
is  only  known  by  its  phenomena. 
Life  is  divided  into  animal  and  or¬ 
ganic;  and  each  of  these  into  two 
orders  of  functions  :  the  existence 
of  animal  life  is  evidenced  in  man, 
and  other  animals  5  that  of  organic 
life  in  vegetables.  The  first  order  or 
animal  functions  is,  that  which  com¬ 
municates  the  impressions  ot  the 
senses  to  the  brain  ;  the  second, 
that  which  communicates  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  brain  to  the  organs 
of  loco- mot  ion  ;  the  first  comprises 
sensation,  the  second  volition.  The 
first  order  of  the  functions  of  organic 
life  is  denominated  composition,  re¬ 
sulting  from  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  nutrition.  This  illus¬ 
tration  is  unquestionably  gratuitous 
and  fanciful ;  for  the  second  quality 
is  often  incapable  of  proof  in  the 
subjects  of  mere  organic  life,  the  third 
nearly  asoften  incapable,  and  the  first 
equally  so  in  various  instances.  In  tde 
author’s  inquiries  concerning  death, 
which  constitute  his  second  part,  he 
observes,  that  in  all  sudden  deaths, 
the  organic  survives  the  animal  life 
a  certain  greater  or  less  time,  and 
that  the  contrary  cannot  happen, 
though  the  death  of  both  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  nearly  synchronous. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  cor¬ 
rect;  for,  on  various  occasions,  both 
kinds  of  death  may  be  perfectly 
synchronous  ;  and  we  now  allude  t© 
death  from  electricity  or  lightning, 
and  from  a  sudden  and  violent  blow 
on  the  stomach.  Of  sudden  death, 
indeed,  produced  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  stomach,  so  fully  examined 
into  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
and  accompanied  with  the  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon  of  a  de¬ 
struction  of  the  coagulability  of  the 
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blood,  our  author  takes  no  notice 
whatever ;  his  division  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  being  into  sudden 
deaths,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain  5  the 
cause  of  death  in  the  two  surviving 
organs  from  the  inaction  ot  the 
third  ;  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
death  of  the  body  follows  that  of 
the  affected  organ  ;  the  nature  of 
the  different  diseases  affecting  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

Histoire  Naturelle,  Generale,  et 
Particuliere,  &c.”  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  General  and  Particular,  of 
Crustaceans  Animals  and  Insects, 
forming  part  of  the  continuation  of 
the  works  of  Leclerc,De  Button,  and 
©f  the  complete  Course  ot  Natural 
History,  edited  by  C.  S.  Sonirii, 
member  of  various  learned  societies, 
by  P.  A.  Latreile,  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  ot  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London,  See. 
14  vols.  8vo.”  This  is,  indeed,  a 
very  admirable  work,  and  we  hope 
to  see  it  either  wholly,  or  in  an 
abridged  form,  for  it  will  admit  of 
compression,  introduced  to  the  Lng- 
lish  reader  in  his  own  tongue,  the 
introductory  volumes  consist  ot  eight 
dissertations,  a  sketch  of  entomologi¬ 
cal  systems,  and  an  exposition  of 
the  families  of  the  author’s  genera  : 
the  dissertations  are  on  the  following 
subjects  :  I.  Of  the  Nature  of  In¬ 
sects,  and  of  their  Order  in  the 
series  of  Annuals,  in  the  course  of 
which,  M.L.,  following  the  division 
’‘of  Lamark  and  Cuvier,  separates 
them  from  the  crustaceous  tribes, 
and  defines  them  as  animals  with¬ 
out  vertebrae,  and  With  articulated 
feet  in  most  instances  destitute 
of  red  blood.  II.  Of  the  Manner  of 
studying  Insects.  III.  Of  the  In¬ 
stinct  and  Industry  of  Insects,  as  well 
in  their  modes  of  nourishment  as  in 
their  means  of  self-defence.  I\  . 
Of  the  Utility  and  Depredations  of 
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Insects.  V.  Of  the  Internal  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Insects.  VI.  Of  the  Ex¬ 
ternal  Organization  of  Insects.  VII. 
Of  their  Generation.  VIII.  Of  their 
Instincts  in  the  Preservation  of  their 
Offspring,  and  of  their  metemp¬ 
sychoses.  This  account  of  insects 
extends  to  the  close  of  the  thiid 
volume.  The  three  ensuing  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  new  class  of  Crustacea  # 
which  are  described  as  animals  “  des¬ 
titute  of  vertebrae,  with  articulated 
feet,  often  ten  in  number,  apterous, 
invested  with  a  calcareous  covering, 
furnished  with  four  antennas,  pal- 
pigerous  mandibles,  with  several 
jointed  and  imbricated  peices  be¬ 
neath,  and  feet  destined  only  for 
walking  or  swimming  ;  sometimes 
they  are  covered  with  a  horny  or 
soft  substance,  with  not  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  antennas,  and 
in  a  few  instances  none;  mandibles 
naked,  and  unprovided  with  tne  nu¬ 
merous  jointed  peices  beneath,  feet 
hookless,  some  of  them  apparently 
furnished  with  branchial  processes, 
and  two  or  four  of  them  antenni- 
form.”  This  account  of  the  Crus¬ 
tacea,  whether  regarded  as  defini¬ 
tion,  or  description,  is  too  loosa 
and  indigested  for  any  system;  and 
we  are  sorry  it  should  have  been 
given  to  the  world  in  a  shape  so 
extremely  vague  and  unscientific. 
We  have  only  time  to  observe,  that 
it  is  intended  to  include  the  Ento- 
mostraca  of  JMuller  and  Lamaik, 
and  the  IVlalacostraca  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers ;  the  former  includ¬ 
ing  the  oyster,  the  latter  the  crab  tribe 
Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les 
Abeilles,  &c  ”  “New  Observations 
relative  to  Bees,  addressed  to  M. 
Ch.  Bonnet,  by  Francis  Huber, 
12mo.”  This  little  work  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  the  most  indefati¬ 
gable  eutomologists  of  the  present 
day,  directed  to  a  point  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  and  pregnant 
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with  most  Useful  and  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation.  M.  Haber,  after  many 
years  of  most  patient  . attention,  and 
minute  investigation,  has  at  length 
unequivocally  determined  that  the 
anomaly  of  neuter  bees  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  denominated,  are 
genuine  females,  with  undeveloped 
female  organs,  yet  capable  of  deve¬ 
lopment  by  a  particular  mode  of 
treatment.  His  observations  into 


Dr.  Kust  Springel*s  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Cryptogam ous-Plants, 
in  Letters.”  This  volume  deserves 
encouragement  ;  it  is  written  in  a 
perspicuous  familiar  style,  and  brings 
down  the  subject  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  present  day.  The  first  letter 
gives  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  division  of  plants,  classically, 
ordinally,  and  generically.  The 
different  orders  are  then  treated  of 
in  succession,  and  under  every  genus 


the  nature  of  the  impregnation  of 
the  queen  bee  are  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  :  which  he  sufficiently  proves 
neither  takes  place  by  seminal 
aura  issuing  from  the  bodies  of  the 
numerous  drones  or  males,  as 
was  suspected  by  Swammerdam, 
nor  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
hive  itself,  but  by  an  aerial  excur¬ 
sion  made  by  the  queen-bee,  on  the 
second  or  third  day  of  her  age,  in 
which  she  is  accompanied  by  her 
whole  seraglio  of  males,  one  of 
which  she  appears  to  select  from  the 
rest,  and  with  which  our  author  has 
unquestionably  proved  that  she  forms 
an  actual  coition.  The  subject  of 
swarming  is  also  treated  with  minute 
and  interesting  attention,  and  we  are 
sorry  we  have  not  space  ?o  detail  M. 
Huber's  very  important  observations. 
The  cause  of  this  useful  instinct, 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  and 
pathetically  pleaded  by  the  Poet  of 
the  Seasons,  is  here  supported  on  a 
principle  more  intelligible,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  more  persuasive,  to 
most  country  bee-masters,  viz.  their 
own  interest. 

In  the  botanical  department  of 
natural  history,  we  have  received  no 
work  from  the  French  press  worthy 
of  particular  enumeration.  At  Got¬ 
tingen,  M.  Adolphus  Schrader  has 
published  the  first  volume  of  his ' 
valuable  Flora  Germanics,  enriched 
with  six  well-executed  copper-plates; 
and  a  new  edition  is  forthcoming  of 


we  have  a  reference  to  the  beA  de¬ 
lineations  of  its  different  species. 
We  understand  this  book  is  just 
translated  into  our  own  tongue,  as 
is  also  another  very  valuable  German 
work,  in  the  same  department,  en¬ 
titled  “  A  General  Historical  and 
Topographical  Description  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  with  a  Catalogue  of 
Plants  indigenous  to  the  country.’* 
This  translation  is  from  the  labours- 
of  Dr.  Reineggs  and  Marshal 
Bieberstein,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  by  Mr* 
C.  Wilkinson.  We  shali  notice  it  in 
our  next  volume. 

In  Sweden,  M.  QuensePs  friends 
and  successors  have  met  with  suffi¬ 
cient  encouragement  to  prosecute 
his  very  excellent  National  Zoology, 
with  coloured  plates,  published  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  •'  Svensk  Zoologi ,  eller 
Svenska  Djurens  Hisioria ,  rued  Iliu¬ 
m-inode  Figurer .”  A  number  still 
continues  to  be  published  quarterly, 
six  of  which  constitute  a  volume. 
The  work  has  now  reached  its  fourth 
volume,  and  we  expect  a  part  of  the 
fifth  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 

Trade  Elementairc  de  Miner- 
alogie,  <kc.”  f<  An  Elementary  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Mineralogy,  with  its  Appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Arts,  a  work  designed 
for  instruction  in  the  National 
Lyceums,  by  Alexander  Brogniart, 
Mineral  Engineer,  and  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Manufacture  of  Porce¬ 
lain,  at  Sevres,  2  vols.  Svo,  with 
lb  plates,  Paris.”  Almost  every 

country 
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country  has  of  late  years  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  j  yet  such  is  the  intrac¬ 
table  nature  of  the  materials  it  com¬ 
prises,  and  so  destitute  are  they  of 
those  obvious  characters  which  dis¬ 
criminate  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  as  to  render  it  still  capable 
of  an  improved  arrangement.  Hither¬ 
to  we  have  had  minerals  distributed 
under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  following  systems :  that  of  their 
external  character — that  of  their  in¬ 
terior  structure — that  of  their  ele¬ 
mentary  composition.  The  first 
forms  the  most  obvious  mode  of  dis¬ 
criminating  them,  and  were  it 
susceptible  of  sufficient  accuracy,  it 
ought  immediately  to  supersede  every 
other.  In  the  hands  of  M.  Werner, 
this  method  has  certainly  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  very  considerable  state  of 
precision  3  and  since  the  publication 
©f  his  tract  on  the  External  Charac¬ 
ters  of  Minerals,  in  1774,  a  new 
school  has  been  founded,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  rapidly  extending  over 
Europe.  Yet  this  system  is  loaded 
with  that  common  fault  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  philosophers,  a  most  wearisome 
subdivision  5  its  language  is  also,  for 
the  most  part,  harsh  and  unclassical; 
and  it  betrays,  in  a  variety  of  in¬ 
stances,  an  undue  inclination  to  bend 
the  course  of  facts  from  a  right  line 
to  the  figure  that  will  best  support 
its  principles.  For  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  second  system  we  are, 
in  the  first  place,  indebted  to 
Linneus  3  the  plan  was  improved 
by  Bergman  3  still  farther  advanced 
by  Rome  Delisle,  and  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  by  the 
very  valuable  labours,  and  indefati¬ 
gable  attention  of  Hauy.  The  third 
method  would  perhaps  be  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  whole,  if  it  had  not 
a  variety  of  pertinacious  obstacles  to 
its  general  adoption.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  extremely  operose  it 
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involves,  next,  the  destruction  of  9 
part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  specimen 
to  be  analysed,  and  hence  must  be 
often  accompanied  with  a  very  heavy 
expence  3  and  lastly,  we  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  tests,  or  instruments  of  convenient 
use,  to  be  able  to  resort  to  it  as  a 
ground- work  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  the  work  before  us,  that  it  endea¬ 
vours  to  extract  from  these  three 
systems,  their  most  prominent  fea¬ 
tures,  and  such  as  are  best  calculated 
to  amalgamate.  It  is,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  unquestionably  superior,  in 
every  essential  point,  to  any  treatise 
upon  mineralogy  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  and  is  enriched  with  a  vast 
mass  of  knowledge  disposed  in  a  lu¬ 
minous  order,  and  condensed  into  a 
convenient  brevity.  The  author  has. 
not  confined  himself  to  a  bare  de¬ 
scription  of  minerals,  but  has -given 
a  large  portion  of  variety  and  in¬ 
terest  to  his  work,  by  noticing  their 
application  to  the  arts,  by  sketching 
their  natural  history,  or  by  indicat¬ 
ing  the  geological  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  to  explain  their 
formation.  The  concise  view  of 
mining  and  metallurgy,  subjoined  to 
the  treatise,  as  it  includes  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  thos© 
branches,  is  peculiarly  valuable  j 
and  we  cannot  but  applaud  the 
judgment  and  impartiality  which  the 
author  has  every  where  displayed. 
The  following  is  the  classification 
under  which  the  subject  is  treated  : 
I.  Combination  of  oxygen,  with  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  not  metallic.  II. 
Saks  that  have  not  a  metallic  base. 
III.  Stones.  IV.  Combustibles.  V. 
Metals.  These  five  classes  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  orders,  genera,  and 
species.  Salts  constitute  two  orders, 
those  with  an  alkaline,  and  those 
with  an  earthy  base.  Stones  give 
rise  to  three  orders,  hard,  unctuous, 

and 
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and  argilloid.  Metals  are  distin¬ 
guished,  as  usual,  into  brittle  and 
ductile.  The  numerous  subdivi¬ 
sions  are  exhibited  in  a  convenient 
synoptic  table,  prefixed  to  the  body 
of  the  treatise. 

e<r  L’Art  de  la  Teinture  du  Coton 
en  Rouge,  &c.”  The  Art  of  Dyeing 
Cotton  Red,  by  M.  J.  A.  Chaptal, 
Member  and  Treasurer  of  the  Se¬ 
nate,  &c.  8 vo.  with  four  plates, 
Paris.”  There  is  no  person  to  whom 
the  perfection  of  modern  manufac¬ 
tures  is  more  indebted  than  to  the 
indefatigable  writer  before  us  5  who, 
with  a  singular  and  most  fortunate 
union  of  talents  for  science  and  prac¬ 
tical  labour,  has  for  many  years  de¬ 
voted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  improvement  of  almost  every  art 
that  has  any  connection  with  che¬ 
mistry.  The  general  principles  of 
dying  were  first  developed  by  Berg¬ 
man  3  the  theory  was  considerably 
advanced  by  Berthollet,  to  whom 
the  work  before  us  is  dedicated  3  and, 
if  not  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  is 
at  least  very  considerably  perfected 
by  M.  Chaptal.  We  may  peruse 
this  book,  therefore,  with  a  twofold 
advantage,  since  it  not  only  presents 
us  with  the  ideas  of  an  enlightened 
philosopher,  but  contains  the  result 
of  an  extensive  application  of  them 
to  actual  practice  3  for  M.  Chaptal 
informs  us,  that  he  has  for  some 
time  conducted  a  large  dying  manu¬ 
factory,  in  which  every  individual 
process  recommended  in  this  volume 
has  been  sanctioned  by  ample  expe¬ 
rience.  The  first  two  chapters  are 
introductory,  and  describe  the  situ¬ 
ation  proper  for  a  dyeing  establish 
men't,  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  its  various  processes,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  requisite  to  be  employed. 
The  third  chapter  considers  the 
materials  had  recourse  to  in  dyeing 
cotton  by  madder,  viz.  the  madder 


itself,  oliveoil,  soda,  alum,  and  galf^V 
Chapter  four  contains  minute  details- 
respecting  the  various  manipulations 
of  different  parts  of  the  process  : 
and  chapter  five  gives  an  equally 
distinct  account  ot  the  means  by 
which  the  cotton  is  made  to  assume 
the  dye,  The  operation  is  divided 
into  four  stages — the  preparation  of 
the  cotton — the  application  ot  ihe 
mordants — the  application  of  the 
madder — and  the  brightening  of  the 
colour.  The  mordants  employed  are 
alum  and  galls,  and  the  colour  is 
brought  out  by  nitrat  of  tin. 

In  our  survey  of  the  higher 
branches  of  physical  philosophy,  we. 
shall  commence  with  noticing  a  Ger¬ 
man  work  of  some  consequence, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Schroeter,  en¬ 
titled  “  Seleno-Topographische  Frag- 
menter  and  Beomachtunger,  &c.’ 

Seleno-Topographical  Fragments 
and  Observations,  with  a  view  to  an 
exact  Description  of  the  Moon,  the 
changes  to  which  she  is  liable,  and 
the  nature  of  her  atmosphere  3  to 
which  are  subjoined  Maps  and 
Drawings.  Gottingen,  4to,  with 
32  engravings.”  M.  Schroeter  is  by 
no  means  unknown  to  our  own 
countrymen,  nor  is  the  fame  he  has 
acquired  amongst  us  of  a  vulgar  kind. 
He  is  a  valuable  Fellow  of  our  Royal 
Society,  and  his  paper  on  the  planet 
Vesta,  inserted  of  late  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  cannot 
fail  of  being  known  to  the  scientific 
readers  of  this  excellent  journal. 
He  has  for  many  years,  moreover, 
been  particularly  patronised  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  by  whom  the 
most  valuable  of  the  astronomical 
instruments,  lately  at  least,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  University  at  Gottin¬ 
gen,  were  presented  gratuitously 3 
and  to  whom,  in  proof  of  bis  grati¬ 
tude,  M.  Schroeter  has  dedicated 
the  work  before  us.  For  the  rest, 
together  with  much  accuracy  of  re¬ 
mark,/- 
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nark,  it  contains  no  small  portion 
if  fanciful  description  j  we  will  not 
ay  the  author  has  altogether  become 
lunatic ,  but  he  pretends  to  a  much 
nore  political,  geographical,  and 
omestic  knowledge  of  the  moon, 
ran  many  of  our  politicians,  geo- 
raphers,  and  economists  do  with 
heir  own  mother  earth. 

“  Exposition  des  Operations,  &c,” 

'  Exposition  of  the  Operations  per- 
>rmed  in  Lapland  for  the  determi- 
ation  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian, 
i  1801,  1802,  1803,  by  Messrs. 
Isverbom,  Svanberg,  Holmquist, 
nd  Palender,  the  whole  drawn  up 
y  Jons  Svanberg,  Member  of  the 
loyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
olm,  &c.  and  published  by  the 
Lcademy,  8vo.  Stockholm,”  This 
i  a  very  important  work,  and  con- 
lins  an  accurate  and  scientific  ac- 
ount  of  a  mensuration  made  in 
upland,  with  as  great  attention  to 
xactness,  and  on  principles  equally 
ist  with  those  that  have  been  per- 
irmed  in  England  and  in  France. 
>f  this  production  Delambre  has 
aoken  with  the  highest  and  most 
ppropriate  commendation  5  and  to 
re  compiler  of  it,  and  the  most  active 
gent  in  the  operations  it  describes, 
ie  French  National  Institute  has 
ecreed  the*  prize  of  the  medal 
funded  by  Lalande. 

Memoire  sur  la  Relation,  Src  ” 
r  Memoir  on  the  Relation  subsisting 


between  the  respective  Distances  of 
any  five  points  whatever  taken  in 
Space,  to  which  is  added,  an  Essay 
on  the  Theory  of  Transversals,  by 
L.  N.  M.  Carnot,  &c.”p  This  vo- 
lume  discovers  indefatigable  study 
and  minute  calculation.  To  the  tran¬ 
scendent  a  list  it  may  afford  amuse* 
ment,  but  it  does  not  admit  of 
abridgment. 

“Recherehes  Arithmetiques,  &c:,B 
se  Arithmetical  Inquiries,  by  M.  C„ 
F.  Gauss,  of  Brunswick,  translated 
(into  French)  by  A.  C.  M.  P.  Delisle, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.  4to, 
Paris.”  This  work  is  devoted  to 
transcendental  rather  than  element* 
ary  arithmetic,  and  in  this  view  it 
is  truly  valuable,  though  neither 
happily  arranged,  nor  always  perspi¬ 
cuous.  The  author,  however,  proves 
himself,  in  every  instance,  an  adroit 
and  able  mathematician  5  his  re¬ 
searches  are  often  original,  and  his 
inventions,  if  not  useful,  curious 
and  interesting. 

Aperqu  General  et  Raisonne, 
&c„”  General  and  Scientific  View 
of  the  Fortifications  of  Places,  com¬ 
posed  for  Officers  of  the  Line,  by 
the  Baron  L.  die  Pages  Vaumale.” 
We  cannot  give  much  praise  to  this 
volume  $  its  language  is  imprecise* 
and  its  general  principles  do  not 
quadrate  with  those  most  approved 
by  other  engineers  of  the  present 
day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1  •  *  *' 

.  ,  MORAL  and  POLITICAL. 

Comprising  the  chief  Productions  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  America* 


f  STHE  present  state  of  the  conti- 
_JL  nent,  and  the  glorious  and  en¬ 
nobling  cause  that  is  still  stimulating 
its  south-western  peninsula,  be  the 
termination  of  this  struggle  what  it 
may,  calls  upon  us  to  notice,  in  the 
first  instance,  M.  Bourgoing’s  Ta¬ 
bleau  de  l’Espagne  Moderne.”  “  View 
»f  Modern  Spain,”  in  three  volumes 
Svo.”  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
for  us  merely  to  notice  this  work,  as 
we  have  already  given  some  account 
«f  its  nature  and  extent,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusive  pretensions  with  which  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  preceding  chap¬ 
ter,  that  embraces  the  translation 
that  has  just  been  made  of  it  into 
our  own  tongue.  Four  editions  of 
this  work  have  already  appeared  in 
France ;  and  the  volumes  before  us 
constitute  a  correct  re-impression  of 
tihe  last  and  best  printed  in  our  own 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
popularity  which  the  work  has  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  continent.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  as  much  in  de¬ 
mand  among  ourselves,  nor  will  the 
English  version  supersede  its  use  : 
for  though  the  latter  must  be  sought 
after  with  avidity  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  French 

tongue,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
eyery  one  who  can  read  it  in  the 
original,  will  prefer  it  under  this 
shape. 

Tableau  Historique,  &c.” 
iC  Historical,  Statistic,  and  Moral 
View'  of  Upper  Italy,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Alps  :  to  which  is  prefix¬ 
ed,  a  comparative  view  of  the  charac¬ 


ters  of  the  emperors,  kings,  and  other 
princes  who  have  reigned  in  Lombarn 
dy,  from  Bellovesus  and  Caesar  to  Nar 
poleon  the  First  j  by  Charles  Denina 
Librarian  to  his  Imperial  and  Roy  a 
Majesty,  8vo.  Paris."  Thi3  volum< 
evinces  considerable  industry  anci 
acquaintance  w'ith  his  subject,  on  th< 
part  of  the  writer,  though  it  is  de 
formed  by  a  very  undue  subservienc; 
to  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  peri 
son  age  it  is  chiefly  designed  to  cele: 
brate,  and  by  a  general  spirit  of  adun 
lation  to  which  no  independent  mat 
could  ever  consent  to  stoop.  In  tb 
opinion  of  M.  Denina,  the  exploit 
of  Bonaparte,  exalt  him  equalhl 
above  all  the  ancient  and  moden 
invaders  of  the  country  he  describes!! 
the  Caesars,  Justinians,  and  Charle 
magnes  of  different  ages,  lose  thei 
lustre,  and  hide  their  diminishes 
rays  in  the  brighter  corruscation  c; 
the  great  star  that  now  rules  the  as; 
Cendant.  The  wrork  itself  is  divided 
into  twenty  sections,  and  comprise: 
an  account,  1st,  of  Piedmont,  proper 
ly  so  called,  forming,  at  present,  th:r 
department  of  the  Po,  and  thlf 
twenty-seventh  military  division  o 
the  French  empire j  2.  of  the  pro: 
vinces  that  constitute  the  depart 
ment  of  the  Stura;  3.  of  the  marr 
time  Alps  5  4.  of  the  department  o 
Tanuroj  5.  of  the  provinces  ant: 
districts  which  constitute  the  depart 
ment  of  Marengo ;  6,  of  the  conn 
tries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tesin 
including  many  provinces  of  the  ct 
devunt  Piedmont  7.  of  the  depart 
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menfs  of  the  Sesia  and  the  Doire ; 
S'.  of  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  Alps  ;  9.  of  the  departments 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  Lake  Le¬ 
man  ;  10,  of  Austrian  Lombardy  ; 

11.  of  the  two  ci-devant  Venetian 
provinces,  now  called  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Seiro  and  the  Mella  ; 

12.  of  Modena  and  Ferrara;  13. 
of  the  legations  of  Bologna,  and 
Romagna,  now  two  departments  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy;  14.  of  the 
states  of  Parma;  15.  of  Eastern 
Liguria  ;  1 0.  of  the  countries  situ¬ 
ated  between  Liguria  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Etruria  ;  17.  of  the  parts  of 
Italy  formerly  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Reflections  on 
the  character  of  the  different  nations 
amalgamated  by  the  late  revolu¬ 
tions  are  interspersed,  and  are  often 
drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 

“  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Italie,  et 
en  Sicile,  &c,u  “  New  Travels  in¬ 
to  Italy  and  Sicily ;  by  M.  Creuse 
Delesser,  8vo.”  This  volume  is 
composed  with  taste  and  spirit :  our 
traveller  appears  to  have  been  an  at¬ 
tentive  observer  of  facts  and  phseno- 
mena,  and  an  industrious  collector  of 
anecdotes  and  collateral  information. 
The  sumptuous  architecture  around 
him  appears  to  have  engrossed  more 
of  his  time  than  statistics,  and  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity  more  than  buildings  of 
recent  date.  His  description  of 
Pompeia  is  the  fullest  and  best  de¬ 
tailed  we  have  met  with  in  any  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  interest  which  its  ac¬ 
tual  situation  excited  in  him  does 
credit  to  his  heart.  “  I  have  be¬ 
held,”  says  he,  “  almost  every  thing 
remarkable  that  Italy  presents  to  the 
eye  of  a  foreigner  ;  1  have  surveyed 
the  Pantheon,  Vesuvius,  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  and  St.  Peter’s  :  I  have  visit¬ 
ed  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  Pa¬ 
lermo,  Rome;  but  what  I  chiefly 
desire  to  see  again  is  Pompeia.  Pom¬ 
peia  was  nothing  more  than  a  little 


city  of  Campagna  ;  it  is  but  a  small 
remain  of  antiquity,  and  yet  it  is  th© 
truest  and  most  affecting  one  in 
existence.  It  has  not  the  least  re¬ 
semblance  to  Herculaneum,  where, 
indeed,  nothing  extraordinary  is  to 
be  found ;  it  is  an  ancient  town 
whose  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
fled  but  yesterday.  But  what  do  I 
say  ?  the  unhappy  people  could  not 
fly  !  The  inhabitants  of  Hercula¬ 
neum  had  nearly  all  of  them  time  to 
escape  from  the  lava  which  pursued 
them ;  but  here  the  ashes,  mor® 
rapid  and  more  destructive,,  over¬ 
whelmed,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
whole  of  the  city,  and  its  entird 
population. — You  descend  but  a  few 
feet  to  enter  this  city  built  by  the 
Romans ;  you  pass  along  the  soli* 
tary  streets ;  you  behold  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  you  survey  their 
paintings,  and  form  an  idea  of  their 
manners  y  there  is  not  a  single  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  not  remarkable;  a  sin  * 
gle  stone  that  is  not  interesting* 
The  street  which  has  been  excavat¬ 
ed  is  very  narrow;  it  is  paved  with 
the  lava  of  Vesuvius.  We  still  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  traces  of  the  wheels^ 
traces  which  prove  that  the  carriage¬ 
way  was  but  four  feet  broad.  There 
are  foot  paths  three  feet  in  breadth 
on  each  side ;  all  the  houses  resemble 
each  other,  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  alike  possessing  an  inner 
court,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
bath.  Most  of  them  are  adorned 
with  columns,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  chambers  is  equally  simple 
and  uniform.  Several  shops  are 
still  distinguishable,  and  in  one  of 
them  vve  find  the  prints  made  by 
the  cups  or  small  vases,  on  the  mar¬ 
ble  which  covers  the  counter.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  objects,  is 
what  the  stranger  is  generally  shown 
last;  this  is  a  country  house  or  villa 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  He 
arrives  there  by  means  of  a  most 
JJ  d  2.  agreeable 
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agreeable  road,  which  tends  only  to 
render,  by  contrast,  the  tomb  into 
which  he  descends  still  more  dreary. 
Yes,  I  repeat  it — the  tomb  !  for  this 
residence,  although  the  roof  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  still  conveys,  by  means  of 
its  internal  structure,  a  bettor  idea 
Of  the  dreary  houses  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  I  have  yet  beheld. 
The  very  garden  is  discovered,  and 
the  fish-ponds  and  their  divisions  are 
still  visible.” 

“  Notice  Historique  sur  le  Roy- 
aume  des  deux  Sicilies.”  “  Histo¬ 
ric  Memoir  relative  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  Svo.”  The  two 
Sicilies,  from  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  wrill  at  once  present 
themselves  to  the  reader’s  recollec¬ 
tion,  have  obtained  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  degree  of  attention  from  the 
literary  and  political  world,  within 
the  range  of  the  period  to  which  our 
present  lucubrations  are  limited.  In 
the  course  of  our  domestic  history, 
we  have  had  to  notice  one  or  two 
publications  of  no  ordinary  merit 
upon  these  countries,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  forms  the  third  submitted  to 
our  contemplation  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  literature.  It  is 
published  anonymously,  but  the 
writer  needed  not  to  have  suppressed 
his  name.  The  scope  undertaken 
by  him  is  very  extensive  3  in  effect 
it  commences  with  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  is  continued 
down  to  the  installation  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty  Ferdinand  IV.,  upon 
\vhose  eventful  and  unfortunate 
reign,  the  historian,  with  a  modesty 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  anony¬ 
mous  writers,  chooses  to  be  silent. 
'**  After  having  passed  in  succession, 
(it  is  thus  he  concludes  his  rapid 
sketch,)  under  the  dominion  of 
Charles  II.  son  of  Leopold  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  two 
Sicilies  were  conquered  in  1734  by 
ppn  Carlos,  who  governed  them  with 


sagacity,  and  a  degree  of  goodness 
truly  paternal.  He  resigned  the 
sceptre  to  Ferdinand  IV.  bis  son,  in 
1 759,  in  order  to  reign  over  Spain, 
Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most 
signal  events  that  have  occurred  in 
these  two  states :  and  they  have 
been  .regularly  traced  without  the 
omission  of  a  single  epoch,  with  an 
exception  to  the  present  alone."  The 
writer  may  fairly  assume  this  boast  3 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  add, 
that  they  have  also  been  traced  with 
spirit  and  independence,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  faithful  epitome  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  that  distinguish,  with  so  deep 
an  interest,  the  countries  before  us. 

Closely  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  we  are  next  called  upon 
to  notice  a  partnership  publication 
brought  forward  by  M.  Jube  and 
M.  Servan,  entitled  ((  Histoire  de 
Guerres  des  Gaulois  et  des  Frangais 
en  I talie,  &c.  “  History  of  the 

Wars  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  French 
in  Italy,  from  the  earliest  accounts 
to  the  present  times,  5  vols.  8vo.” 
Of  these  the  first  volume  alone  is’the 
production  of  M.  Jube.  It  commences 
with  the  earliest  exploits  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  ancient  Gaul  in  Italy, 
and  extends  to  the  sera  of  Louis  XII, 
of  France.  The  four  ensuing  vo~ 
lumes  are  conducted  by  General 
Servan,  the  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Madam  Roland,  and  do  credit  to  his 
pen.  The  second  and  third  volume 
fill  up  the  interval  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  till  the  death  of  Louis 
XV,  and  close  with  a  general  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  two  last  volumes  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
as  comprising  events  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  ourselves,  and  which 
have  made  a  deep  and  permanent 
impression  upon  every  heart.  They 
contain  an  authentic  history  of  those 
campaigns  which  terminated  in  the 
late  conquest  of  Italy,  and  laid  the 

foundation 
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j'  foundation  for  the  enormous  power 

I  of  the  present  ruler  of  France.  We 
must  necessarily  make  allowances 
for  the  impulse  under  which  the 
history  of  these  desolating  wars 
was  composed,  and  the  present 
manacled  state  of  the  Paris  press. 

'  M.  Servan,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  altogether  in  the  light  of  a 
flatterer  of  Bonaparte,  and  if  we 
may  credit  an  assertion  in  the 
Work  before  us,  he  has  always  been 
viewed  by  him  with  jealousy  :  and 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  small  room 
for  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  a  man 
so  devoured  with  ambition  as  Na¬ 
poleon  I 

-  We  have  not  yet  done  either  with 
Italy,  or  its  modern  ravager.  The 
Recit  Historique  de  la  Campagne, 
&c.”  “  Historic  Account  of  the 

Campaign  ®f  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
in  the  years  1796  and  1-797 j  by  an 
eye-witness,”  still  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  present  work,  however, 
is  of  a  different  character  from  any 
of  the  preceding,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  we  feel  a  particular  desire 
to  notice  it.  The  name  of  the  eye¬ 
witness  we  know  not;  but  there 
is  a  general  air  of  impartiality  and 
fairness  in  his  statement  of  facts, 
that  very  much,  we  confess,  preju¬ 
dices  us dn  his  favour.  We  are,  at 
the  same  time,  aware  that  his  facts 
do  not  at  all  times  warrant  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and  hence  feel  disposed  to 
make  some  allowance  in  the  argu¬ 
mentative  parts  ot  his  work.  It  is  the 
author’s  direct  object  to  refute  the 
accounts  contained  in  a  well-known 
work,  entitled  “  The  Campaigns 
of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  during  the 
years  IV.  and  V.  of  the  French  re¬ 
public,  by  a  General  Officei ,  which 
is  here  said  to  disguise  and  misre¬ 
present  facts,  and  to  be  a  monument 
of  adulation  and  baseness.  In  the 
prosecution  ot  this  object  the  present 


writer  has  certainly  presented  us 
with  a  most  simple  and  intelligible 
statement  of  transactions,  purposely 
dressed  up  for  effect  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  has  in  many  cases  re¬ 
duced  battles  to  skirmishes,  and  vic¬ 
tories  to  slight  advantages,  the  result 
moreover  of  accident  or  sheer  good- 
luck,  rather  than  of  heroism  or  com¬ 
prehensive  foresight.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  reducing  to  a  far  inferior 
number  than  has  been  usually  sup¬ 
posed  the  Austrian  forces,  and  in 
angmentinsc  those  of  the  French 
army  ;  and  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  every  liberal  mind  for  having 
rescued  from  obscurity  names  which 
deserve  to  be  held  in  remembrance, 
and  for  having  dissipated  a  variety 
of  bombastic  and  illusory  boasts  of 
pretenders  to  heroism. 

Histoirede  Campagne,  &c.”  “His 8 
tory  of  the  Campaigns  of  tha  French 
Armies  in  Prusia,  Saxony  and  Poland, 
during  the  years  1806  and  1807  j 
preceded  by  a  history  of  the  late  war 
with  Austria,  and  followed  by  short 
accounts  fnoticesj  of  the  marshalls 
of  the  Empire,  3  vols.  12mo.  Paris.” 
These  volumes  are  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  French  official  accounts, 
and  bear  the  general  stamp  of  the 
official  language  :  their  tone  is  bold, 
glowing,  and  pointed,  when  directed 
to  the  partisans  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  and  humiliating  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  when  describing  its  enemies. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  parade 
of  military  virtues  and  political  craft 
here  exhibited,  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  Bonaparte  has 
been  more  indebted  to  the  weakness 
and  blunders  of  his  adversaries, 
than  to  his  own  counsels  and 
prowess.  The  short  biographic 
notices  of  his  chief  officers,  sub¬ 
joined  to  this  work,  is  entertaining, 
and  may  prove  useful. 

<f  Pieces  Historique  de  la  Revo¬ 
lution,  &c.”  “  Historic  Summary 

of 
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of  the  French  Revolution,  by  La- 
cretelle  the  younger,  2  vols.  12mo.” 
Whenever  this  writer  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  Bonaparte,  he  is  an 
able,  impartial,  perspicuous,  and  ele¬ 
gant  narrator  of  events  3  but  here, 
as  in  almost  every  other  French  po¬ 
litical  work,  whenever  the  great 
name  of  Napoleon  I.  is  introduced, 
the  fumes  of  incense  that  are  pour¬ 
ed  forth  on  the  occasion,  are  fulsome 
end  intolerable.  The  author  has 
already  acquired  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  by  two  antecedent  summaries 
of  very  important  events  in  recent 
French  history,  entitled  “  The  Le¬ 
gislative  Assembly,”  and  f<  The 
Executive  Directory,”  which  now 
constitute  a  part  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lumes. 

“  Tableau  des  Revolutions,  &c.” 
“  View  of  the  Revolutions  in  Eu» 
rope,  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  to  our 
own  times  3  preceded  by  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  history,  and  enriched 
with  maps  and  genealogic  and  chro¬ 
nologic  tables,  by  M.  Koch,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tribunate,  &c.  3  vols.Svo. 
Paris.”  This  is  a  very  judicious  and 
admirably  digctsed  work:  but  the 
talents  of  M.  Koch  have  been  long 
known  to  the  literary  world.  He 
divides  his  history  into  eight  periods, 
corresponding  with  the  principal  re¬ 
volutions  which  have  successively 
changed  the  political  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope  3  at  the  head  of  each  division 
is  given  either  a  sketch  of  a  grand 
revolution,  or  an  account  of  the 
power  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
course  of  the  period  referred  to. 
The  chronologic  and  genealogic 
tables,  with  which  the  work  is  en¬ 
riched,  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly 
useful  to  the  reader,  and  appear  to 
be  drawn  up  with  great  caution  from 
the  best  sources. 

Discussions  du  Code  Civil  dans 
!e  Conseil  d’Etat,  &c.”  Discus¬ 


sions  respecting  the  Civil  Code  in 
the  Council  of  State ;  preceded 
by  the  corresponding  articles  of  the 
text  and  plan  3  with  notes  princi¬ 
pally  relating  to  the  observations  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  courts  of  re¬ 
versal  and  appeal,  by  M.  M.  Jouan- 
neau  and  L.  C.  de  Solon,  4to.  3 
vols.  Paris.”  It  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  merely  notice  this  work, 
and  strenuously  recommend  it  to 
the  civilians  of  our  own  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  publica¬ 
tions,  that  have  reached  us  for  many 
years  from  the  continent.  The  Na¬ 
poleon  Code  commenced,  it  should 
be  recollected,  during  the  consu¬ 
late  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  its  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  discussions  here  com¬ 
municated,  he  often  took  a  share. 
Being  for  the  most  part  upon  ab¬ 
stract  questions,  a  very  considerable 
liberty  of  speech  appears  to  have 
been  indulged,  and  the  First  Consul 
was  often  out-voted — occasionally, 
indeed,  when  he  appears  to  have 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and 
to  have  been  guided  by  motives  of 
genuine  liberality  and  humanity. 
This  legislative  code  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  work  of  high  merit  :  the  arr 
rangement  is  perspicuous,  the  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions  easy  and  na* 
tural,  and  the  language,  plain,  ner¬ 
vous,  and  unaffected. 

“  Essay  sur  reorganization  de 
l’Arme  de  l’Atillerie,  See.”  “  Essay 
on  the  Organization  of  Artillery 
Force,  by  Gen.  Lespinasse,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  &:c. 
Svo.  Paris.”  This  essay  is  divided 
into  three  parts — the  mechanical  in¬ 
struments  of  artillery— artillery  corps 
? — and  elementary  tactics.  The 
writer  supposes  the  armies  of 
France  in  tin  e  of  war  to  amount 
collectively  to  300,000  men,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
This  statement,  however,  appears 
to  be  considerably  too  low,  if  auxi- 
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diary  forces,  or  those  of  dependent 
j  countries,  form  a  part  of  it.  In  the 
1 time  of  Louis  XIV.  it  averaged  col¬ 
lectively  500,000 ;  and  at  present 
Us  unquestionably  above  this  number. 

I  The  performance,  however,  is  well 
entitled  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
i  military  men,  and  especially  those 

'  who  make  the  science  of  engineer- 

•  . 

i  mg  their  chief  study. 

“  Exposition  de  las  Praticas, 
Sue.”  “  Exposition  of  the  Practices  ' 
and  Machinations  which  led  to  the 
Usurpation  of  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
and  the  means  adopted  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  by  Don  Pedro  Cavallos, 
first  Secretary  of  State,  &c.  Madrid, 
lSmo.”  We  notice  this  publication 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
the  political  world  5  that  will  be 
refered  to  as  a  record  of  authority 
by  ensuing  generations,  and  that 
tends  more  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion  that  has  hitherto  been  submitted 
to  the  world,  to  develope  the  lawless 
ambition  of  the  tyrant  whose  iron 
rod  is  felt  from  one  end  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  other,  and  who  proves 
himself  to  be  equally  destitute  of 
public  principle  aud  secret  com¬ 
punction  ;  who  despises  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  is  resolved  to  have  no  will 
but  his  own.  The  translation  and 
universal  circulation  of  this  most 
curious  archive  in  our  own  tongue, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  greater  length. 

From  the  German  press  we  have 
received  M. Bergman’s  “  Historische 
Schrifften,  &c.”  “  Historic  Memoirs 
on  the  History  of  Livonia,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  octavo  volumes,  at 
Leipsic — a  publication  that  gives  an 
interesting  and  general  account  of 
this  eventful  country.  We  have 
also  to  notice  the  following  from  the 
game  quarter. 

(C  Meine  Reise  durch  England, 
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&c.”  “  My  Travels  in  England,  by 
D.  Collenbach,  8vo.  Gotha.”  The 
writer  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  his 
work  contains  many  remarks  that 
may  afford  entertainment  to  our 
own  countrymen,  and  advantage  to 
those  of  Germany.  His  object  in 
visiting  us,  however,  was  merely 
that  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  state  of  English  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  to  these  subjects 
the  work  is  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  M.  Collenbach,  with  true 
German  appetite,  appears  to  be  fond 
of  good  eating  and  drinking- -but  dis¬ 
covers  a  very  indifferent  taste  for 
polite  literature. 

“  Statistic  der  Enropaeschen  Sta- 
atem”  “  Statistics  of  the  States 
of  Europe,  by  Conrad  Mannert, 
Svg.  Bamberg.”  This  volume  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  be  compiled  with  great 
caution  and  examination.  We  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  chartists  and 
geographical  writers  of  our  own 
country,  as  it  will  be  found  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  multitude  of  very  common, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  important 
errors,  to  be  met  with  in  our  choro- 
graphies  of  foreign  states. 

“  Untersuchungen  ueber  Gebustsa- 
del  und  die  Moglictheit  seiner  fort 
dauer  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert, 
&c.M  “  Inquiry  into  hereditary 
Nobility,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
continuance  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  the  author  of  the  New Levia¬ 
than,  Berlin,  8vo.”  The  anonymous 
writer  of  this  work  has  acquired  nci 
small  degree  of  reputation  by  his 
New  Leviathan  j  and  in  this,  as  in 
that,  we  perceive  much  able  reason* 
ing,  often,  however,  too  abstractly 
conducted,  and  not  unfrequently 
too  largely  blended  with  fancy  and 
idle  speculation.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  decided  as  to  the  best  form  of 
political  government,  and  is  equally 
hostile  to  monarchies  and  to  repub¬ 
lics  j  yet  with  strangeinconsistency  he 

prefer* 
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prefers  the  present  government  of 
France,  which  is  almost  purely  mo¬ 
narchical,  to  that  of  England,  which 
unites  the  principles  of  republican¬ 
ism  and  pure  monarchy. 

“  Versucb  uber  eine  AJlgemeine  an- 
wendbare  Minisk,  &c/’  Inquiry 
respecting  an  universally  practicable 
System  of  Symbols  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  the  deafiy-dumb  :  by 
J.  M.  Weinburger,  Vienna,  4to.” 
This  indefatigable  and  able  teacher, 
to  whom  we  have,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  antecedently  begged  leave  to 
pay  our  respects,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  for  many  years  chief  di¬ 
rector  of  the  institution  for  instruct¬ 
ing  the  deafly-dumb  at  Vienna,  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  family.  In  the  work  before 
us,  the  author  introduces  a  hand- 
alphabet,  which,  in  effect,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  system  of  symbols  he  re¬ 
fers  to,  and  by  means  of  which,  or 
in  other  words,  by  varying  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand, 
on  which  variation  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  made  to  depend,  his 
scholars  are  capable  of  holding  an 
easy  communication  of  ideas. 

The  only  work  of  real  value  in 
the  department  before  us,  which 
has  reached  us  from  the  American 
States,  is  entitled  “  Propositions 
for  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
12th  day  of  April,  1808.  With  his 
explanatory  remarks,  12 mo.  Wash¬ 


ington  and  NewYork.”  The  per¬ 
petual  irritation  which  is  kept  alive 
by  the  present  mode  of  electing  the 
chief  executive  officer,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Union,  calls  aloud  at  all  times 
for  some  change  or  other ;  but 
more  especially  at  the  existing  pe¬ 
riod,  in  which  the  general  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  system  of  politics 
exhibited  by  the  President  for  the 
time  being,  and  perhaps  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  his  successor,  add  fuel 
to  the  prveious  fire,  and  exacer¬ 
bate  the  public  feeling  in  a  ten¬ 
fold  deeree.  Mr.  Hillhouse  effec- 

•  *  * 

tually  succeeds  in  pointing  out  the 
cause  of  this  intestine  commotion, 
but  we  have  many  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  the  plan  he  proposes  would 
actually  serve  as  a  remedy  :  we 
mean  that  of  choosing  the  chief 
magistrate  annually  from  the  Senate 
by  lot }  of  reducing  his  salary  from 
25,000  to  15,000  dollars  per  an¬ 
num,  and  of  restricting  his  power 
of  appointment  to  offices ;  in  con¬ 
junction  with  which  he  proposes 
also  that  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  instead  of  being  elected  as 
at  present,  for  two  years,  shall  be 
only  elected  for  one  ;  and  that  the 
term  of  service  in  the  Senate  shall 
he  reduced  from  six  years  to 
three.  The  Senate,  however,  has 
decreed  this  communication  of  suf¬ 
ficient  consequence,  to  order  it,  on 
its  express  authority,  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  for  the  general  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

•T\ 

Comprising  the  chief  productions  of  France ,  Germany,  Italy ,  Portugal f 

and  America . 


"  1\/rEMOIRES  de  l’lnstitut 
JLtJL  National,  &c.”  "  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  French  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  year  1806.”  The 
events  of  war,  which  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  cut  off  our  com¬ 
munication  with  the  continent, 
prove  in  no  small  measure,  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  actual  productions  of 
continental  writers  whether  single 
or  in  the  aggregate.  The  transac¬ 
tions  of  this  celebrated  society,  are 
on  this  account  considerably  in  ar- 
rear  in  point  of  publication  5  while 
of  those  actually  published  we  have 
not  hitherto  received  any  regular 
series  later  than  to  the  year  1807, 
containing  the  memoirs  of  the  year 
1806.  These  transactions  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  admirable  report  of  M. 
Cuvier,  on  the  general  state  and 
progress  of  science  for  the  year  to 
which  they  refer.  In  medicine  it 
chiefly  notices  the  advance  of  vac¬ 
cination  ;  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
M.  Vauquelin’s  valuable  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  use  and  application  of 
metals  as  colouring  substances ;  in 
mineralogy  other  remarks  of  the 
same  excellent  naturalist,  as  well  as 
observations  of  other  excellent  oryc- 
tologists  on  the  best  modes  of 
rendering  the  native  iron  of  France 
malleable  and  of  general  use.  In 
the  division  of  chemistry^  the  names 
of  Seguin,  Menard,  and  Count 
Rumford,  are  mentioned  with  high 
approbation,  yet  various  experi¬ 
ments  are  adverted  to  in  disproof 
of  the  theory  of  this  last  philosopher 
relative  to  the  production  of  heat 


by  mere  vibrations  in  the  particles 
of  the  heated  body,  instead  of  by 
the  access  of  a  positive  matter  of 
heat,  hitherto  known  by  the  name  of 
caloric.  In  the  department  of  his¬ 
tory  the  reporter  has  but  little 
to  offer  ,  of  high  distinction  j  the 
name  of  M.  Mongez  is  mentioned, 
however,  with  respect  in  the  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  paleology :  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mineralogy  we  are  chiefly 
informed,  from  the  observations  of 
M.  Dupont  de  Hemouss,  that  almost 
ail  attempts  to  predidt  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  changes  of  weather,  from 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  must  be 
futile,  since  nothing  can  exceed  the 
variability  of  the  action  of  heat  upon 
the  atmospheric  regions.  The  report 
upon  the  general  state  of  mathema¬ 
tics  for  the  period  included,  i« 
drawn  up  by  M.  Delambre, 
Cuvier’s  colleague  in  the  Secretary! 
ship  to  the  Institute.  It  relates 
chiefly  to  experiments  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  declination  and  inclination 
of  the  compass,  together  with  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  power  • 
and  to  the  best  modes  of  cdnstruct- 
ing  thermometers  and  barometers® 
We  prefer  giving  a  sketch  of  this 
general  summary  to  a  mere  cata¬ 
logue  (which  js  all  we  could  give) 
ot  the  papers  actually  read  and  print¬ 
ed.  We  shall  only  further  observe 
that  amongst  these  M.  La  Place’! 
Memoir  on  the  apparent  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  small  bodies  swim¬ 
ming  on  the  surface  of  fluids,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  collection. 
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Of  the  biographical  productions  for 
the  year  the  following  are  the  princi¬ 
pal. 

“  Histoire  de  Fenelon,  &csM 
*e  History  of  Fenelon,  composed 
from  original  Manuscripts ;  by  M. 
L.  F.  De  Bausset,  late  Bishop  of 
Alais,  &c.”  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris.”  We 
Bope  these  volumes  will  be  translat¬ 
ed.  Genuine  biography  is  always 
interesting,  and  peculiarly  so  when 
directed  to  unfold  the  moral  worth, 
the  high  intellectual  talents,  the  in¬ 
appreciable  services,  and  unmerited 
Sufferings  of  a  character  so  pre-emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  as  that  before 
us.  It  is  justly  observed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer,  that  the  memory  of 
Fenelon  is  as  dear  to  foreign  nations 
as  to  France  herself  ;  that  his  princi¬ 
pal  works  have  been  translated  into 
all  languages :  and  that  unanimous 
consent  has  pronounced  them  to  be 
the  most  proper  for  fixing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  young  persons,  and  inspiring 
them  with  a  lcrve  of  virtue.  They 
?dso  serve,  which  has  been  also  as 
extensively  conceded,  beyond  all 
others,  to  embellish  the  fancy,  to 
purify  the  taste,  to  fructify  the 
reason  of  mature  age,  and  to  dif¬ 
fuse  a  charm  and  interest  over  the 
closing  scenes  of  life.  Much  of 
the  information  communicated  in 
these  biographic  pages  is  original, 
and -  drawn  from  manuscrips  which 
preceding  biographers  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 
Of  the  authenticity  of  these  records 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt ;  and 
they  uniformly  represent  the  arch¬ 
bishop  in  the  same  amiable  light  in 
which  -we  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  him. 

“  Memoires  et  Correspondences 
Litteraires,  Dramatique,  et  Anecdo- 
fiques,  deC.  S.  Favart,  &c.”  “  Me¬ 
moirs,  Correspondence,  and  Anec¬ 
dotes,  literary  and  dramatic,  of  C. 
S.  Favart,  drawn  up  from  authentic 


and  original  documents,  by  H.  S. 
Dumolard,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris.” 
Favart  was  one  of  the  greatest  wits, 
and  the  best  dramatist  of  his  age : 
but  his  life,  like  that  of  many  other 
celebrated  wits,  was  peculiarly  di¬ 
versified  and  eventful.  He  was 
haunted  by  jealousy,  persecuted  by 
envy,  plundered  by  Batterers  and 
specious  adventurers,  and  too  often 
a  prey  to  penury  and  disease.  The 
correspondence  between  himself  and 
Count  Durazzo,  of  Vienna,  which 
occupies  by  far  too  large  a  space  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  is  not  peculiar¬ 
ly  interesting ;  but  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  they  overflow  with  spirit,  and 
intranslatable  humour  and  pleasan¬ 
tries.  To  the  French  reader  they 
open  a  fund  of  entertainment,  but 
they  are  ill  calculated  for  transfusion 
into  a  foreign  tongue  5  the  essence 
they  contain  would  be  found  to  fly 
off  in  the  transfer. 

*c  Eloge  de  Corneille.”  “  Elogy 
of  Corneille.”  This  biographic 
picture  is  published  anonymously  ; 
it  was  intended  to  hare  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  competition  for  the 
prize  lately  offered  by  the  French 
National  Institute  for  the  best  elo¬ 
gy  on  the  character  to  which  it 
is  devoted  j  but  was  rejected  for 
reasons  that  have  no  connection  with 
its  literary  merits.  Corneille  may 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
French  drama ;  and  the  chief  object 
of  the  present  writer  is  to  trace  him 
critically  through  his  various  pre¬ 
tensions  to  this  character.  He  first 
treats  of  the  importance  of  the  tra¬ 
gic  drama,  and  the  direction  given  to 
it  by  Corneille;  he  proceeds  to  ad¬ 
measure  the  degree  of  merit  due  to 
the  works  of  Corneille,  and  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  then  touches  upon 
the  dramatist’s  general  design  or 
object  in  his  dramatic  writings  ;  he 
next  advances  to  a  consideration  of 
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Ills  style  3  and  concludes  with  va¬ 
rious  remarks  upon  the  various  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  French  language 
owes  to  his  exertions.  The  general 
result  is,  that  the  dramas  of  Cor¬ 
neille  ought  not  to  be  decided  by 
their  defects  but  by  their  beauties  3 
and  in  this  judicial  dictum  we  com¬ 
pletely  coincide. 

Retratds  e  Bustos  dos  Faroes  e 
Donas  que  illustraram  a  napao  Por~ 
tugueza,  &e.”  Lives  and  Por¬ 
traits  of  Heroes  and  Heroines  who 
have  done  honour  to  the  Portuguese 
nation  by  their  virtues,  learning,  or 
talents.  Inscribed  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  people,  by  a  Society  of  Pa¬ 
triots,  No.  1. — 12.  Lisbon,  1S07, 
1808.”  We  have  already  introduced 
this  Portuguese  biography  to  our 
readers,  and  are  glad  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  especially  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  times, 
of  recording  a  continuance  of  it. 
The  lives,  however,  are  given  for  the 
most  part  in  too  summary  a  manner 3 
yet  there  is  more  vivacity  in  the 
narrative  than  usually  appertains  to 
epitomes:  and  a  vivacity,  indeed, 
that  makes  us  the  more  lament  that 
the  general  history  is  so  cruelly  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  annexed  portraits  are 
for  the  most  part  well  executed:  the 
drawings  are  by  Cunha,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  painter  of  some  celebrity,  and 
are  said  to  be  copied  in  every  instance 
from  originals,  but  of  this  we  can 
form  no  judgment j  for  the  engrav¬ 
ings  we  are  indebted  to  Parisian  art  ists. 

“  Arcbaeographie,  &c.”  t(  Ar- 
chaeography  j  or  an  Introduction  to 
{he  knowledge  of  the  Monuments  of 
Antiquity:  hy  J.  J.  Oberlin,  Stras- 
burgb.”  This  book  deserves  to  be 
consulted  by  eyery  antiquary]  and 
the  sound  learning  and  judgment  it 
displays,  cannot  fail  of  adding  to 
Professor  Oberlin’s  reputation,  ex¬ 
tensive  as  it  is  at  present.  Monu¬ 
ments,  he  observes,  may  be  distin¬ 


guished  into  five  classes  j  thos©  <tf 
edifices  3  those  of  sculpture  and 
painting  j  inscriptions  and  manu¬ 
scripts  5  medals  3  vases  and  instru¬ 
ments.  -  Those  of  architecture,, 
whether  yet  standing  or  in  ruins, 
serve  to  exhibit  the  taste,  and  in¬ 
struct  us  in  the  customs  of  ancien© 
nations.  The  works  of  scuiptur* 
present  us  with  the  images  of  the 
divinities  they  worshipped,  and  of 
the  illustrious  men  they  revered. 
Paintings,  whether  in  fresco,  or 
water-colours,  are  more  explicit  still 
upon  national  history  and  national 
religion  3  and  how  considerably  has 
the  number  of  these  been  augmented 
since  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum, 
Writings  and  inscriptions  are  of 
equal  value— -nor  have  they  hithert® 
been  studied  with  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  mins  of  Persepolis 
contain  Persian  inscriptions  which 
no  scholar  has  hitherto  deciphered  : 
and  the  same  observation  will  apply 
to  most  of  the  Etruscan  and  Phceni* 
cian  monuments.  The  medals  o£ 
ancient  nations  in  high  preservation 
are  innumerable  3  and  medals,  vases, 
and  instruments  of  all  kinds,  whe¬ 
ther  sacred  or  profane,  whether  in 
metal,  marble,  glass,  or  earth,  all 
merit  examination,  and  cannot  fail 
to  repay  the  indefatigable  antiquary 
for  his  labour. 

4‘  Voyage  sur  le  Scene  de  Six 
derniers  Livres  de  l’Eneide,  &c7* 
f(  Tour  over  the  Scene  of  the  Six 
last  Books  of  the  Eneid,  accompani¬ 
ed  with  some  observations  relative  to 
modern  Latium  :  by  C.  Victor  de 
Bonstetten,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenha¬ 
gen,  &c.”  The  writer  of  this  tour 
aihrms,  that  he  has  been  chiefly  in¬ 
duced  to  publish  its  result  from  ob¬ 
serving  that  almost  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors  have  copied  from  each  other, 
and  that  almost  all  of  them  are  er¬ 
roneous  in  their  descriptions.  To 
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decide  whether  Virgil  described 
from  actual  survey,  he  took  him  in 
his  hand,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  perceive  that,  with  an  allowance 
for  a  few  differences  naturally  and 
necessarily  resulting  from  local 
changes,  the  chart  of  Virgil  is  the 
exact  face  of  the  country  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state :  he  pretends  to  point  out 
the  very  spot  in  which  the  Trojan 
chief  must  have  fixed  his  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  which  he  determines  to 
have  been  near  the  present  town  of 
Ostian,  distant  about  three  miles 
from  the  ancient  port  of  the  same 
name,  constituting  an  angle  tormed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Tiber  and 
m  adjoining  lake. 

At  Berlin,  the  Abbe  Denlna  has 
published,  under  the  title  of  “  La 
Clef  des  Langues,”  an  extensive 
work  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  philosophy  of  languages.  It  ex¬ 
tends  to  three  volumes  octavo ;  and 
includes  not  only  a  disquisition  on 
the  elementary  sounds  and  other 
principles  of  universal  grammar, 
but  a  copious  explanation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  correspondences  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  modern  European  tongues, 
with  a  theory  to  account  tor  them, 
and  to  ascertain  the  stocks  whence 
they  originated. 

Whilst  our  lucubrations  are  ex¬ 
tending  themselves  to  this  part  of 
the  European  continent,  we  will 
make  an  excursion  somewhat  more 
northerly  still,  to  notice  that  that 
excellent  northern  archaeologist  M. 
Frederic  David  Grater  finds  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement  to  persevere  in  his 
**  Bragur,”  or  Periodical  Disquisi¬ 
tions  on  Scandinavian  Paleosophy,  of 
which  the  8th  volume  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  ^t  Leipsic.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  a  various  repository  of  original 
researches,  glossologic  explanations, 
bibliographic  notices,  and  agreeable 
poems  and  tales.  .  The  Swedish 
Macpherson,  Biorner,  had  already 


set  examples  of  this  method  of  re¬ 
modelling  scanty  antique  ballads  into 
romantic  histories  7*  and  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  northern  champions  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  costume 
of  the  ancient,  and  the  amusement 
of  the  modem  world.  Grater  excels 
his  predecessor  Biorner,  in  the  pic^ 
turesque  character  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  mythologic  erudition 
of  his  allusions. 

“  Leontine  de  Blondheini,  Sc,’1 

Leontine  de  Blondheim  :  by  Au¬ 
gustus  Von  Kotzebue  ;  translated 
(into  French)  from  the  German, 
with  notes,  by  H.  L.  C.  3  vols. 
12mo.”  The  usual  extravagance 
and  deviation  from  good  taste  to  be 
found  in  the  antecedent  writings  of 
M  Kotzebue,  tincture  and  define 
the  present  production.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  defects  it  is  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive.  The  fable  is 
clearly  founded  on  the  well  known 
novel  of  Claire  d*  Albe  of  Madame 
de  Cotin,  but  is  better  conducted, 
and  terminates  happily. 

From  Italy  we  have  received  little 
in  the  department  to  which  we  are 
now  limited,  that  is  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion.  In  a  volume  of  anonymous 
Anacreontics,  entitled,  “  L’lrenide, 
Odi  Anacreontiche  di  Silvio  Ireneo,” 
we  have  met  with  several  happy  and 
classic  effusions.  It  exhibits,  in  re¬ 
gular  order,  an  allegorical  picture 
of  the  progress  of  the  passions,  espe¬ 
cially  -that  of  love.  The  first  inter¬ 
view,  the  advice,  the  departure,  the 
return,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
remonstrance,  jealously,  revenge, 
despair,  &c.  furnish  so  many  titles* 
to  the  respective  pieces,  which  at 
the  same  time  form  a  whole :  the 
measure  is  that  ot  Savioli  in  Ins 
Amori,  and  of  Imperial!  in  his 
Faonide ;  and  the  plan  is  conducted 
with  felicity  and  effect.  Whilst 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  just  no¬ 
tice  that  M.  Matthias,  to  whom  Italy 
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and  England  are  equally  indebted  fox 
bis  labours  in  the  pleasant  vineyard 
of  polite  criticism,  has  just  publish¬ 
ed  in  three  volumes  12mo.  a  very 
neat  and  well  selected  supplement 
to  his  late  collection  of  the  most 
eminent  lyric  poets  of  Italy,  under 
the  title  of  “  Agguinta  at  Componi- 
menti  Lirici  de  piu  illustri  Poeti  d* 
Italia.” 

In  the  lighter  department  of 
French  literature,  we  perceive  that 
M.  P.  Daru,  under  the  title  of 

Oeuvres  d!  Horace,  &c.,J  has  given 
a  general  translation  of  this  poet  into 
French  verse,  in  4  vols.  8vo.”  He 
has  admirably  succeeded ;  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  of  which  his  country 
may  well  boast.  Les  Amours 
Epiques,  &c.”  fe  Epic  Loves :  a 
poem  in  six  cantos,  containing  a 
translation  of  the  Episodes  on  Love, 
composed  by  the  best  epic  poets :  by 
F.  A.  Parcevai  Grandmaison.”  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Virgil,  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
Milton  and  Camoens,are  here  brought 
together,  to  chaunt  alternately,  as 
the  Arcadian  swains  were  formerly 
mads  to  chaunt  by  Virgil  while 
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the  audience  consists  of  all  the  heroes 
and  damsels  who  have  acquired  cele¬ 
brity,  and  of  all  the  poets  of  inferior 
fame. 

The  tales  and  novels  of  the  year 
proceed  chiefly  from  the  pens  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Madame  d@ 
Cotin,  Madame  de  Charriere,  and 
Madame  de  Montolieu.  The  first 
is  the  largest  contributor,  and  has 
furnished  not  less  than  five  distinct 
novels  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  two  best  are,  the  “  Claire  d* 
Albe’*  of  Madame  de  Cotin,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
4<r  La  Princesse  de  W olfenbutfle”  of 
Madame  de  Montolieu,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  Caroline  of  Litch~ 
held. 

The  polite  literature  of  the 
Americans  is  very  meagre  indeed. 
Mr.  Noah  Webster  has  published  a 
Compendious  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language:  several  of  our 
own  Cyclopaedias  are  re-publishing 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  : 
and  M„  J.  H.  Smith  has  given  a 
romantic  account  of  the  death  of 
Major  Andre. 
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